


Empressions of a Three 


T is not without hesitation that I agree to the| 
request of the Editor of the SuNDAY MaGAZINE | 

to write a few papers founded on a recent visit to | 
| America. For the most part, it is neither more | 
|| nor less than presumption for one who has been but | 
a few weeks in a foreign country to suppose himself | 
capable of enlightening the world in regard to it. | 
In endeavouring, therefore, to comply with the | 
request of my friend, I repudiate all right to speak | 
of America or of American Christianity as a/| 
whole, and my principal object in these papers will | 

| {| be to give an account of some of the benevolent | 
\ institutions and operations with which I came into | 
contact. The present paper will contain more of 
, general impressions than any of its successors. As 
I am writing for a Sunday Magazine, in which the 
usual gossip of travellers would be unsuitable, I 
shall endeavour to select such topics as are most in ) 
the line of Sabbatic occupation and thought. | 


Perhaps it will not be thought very egotistical if 
I say that it was a great pleasure to me in prospect 
as it proved a still greater pleasure in reality, to 
visit America. A nation less than a century old, 
already rivalling in numberx most of the old nations 
of Europe, and far exceeding them in extent of 
territory, must always be worth the seeing and the 
knowing. A people so like ourselves in most 
things, yet differing from us so far as to afford room 
for many comparisons which need not be odious, 
but may be highly instructive, must be eminently 
interesting to the inhabitants of the old country. 





In_America, too, the social reformer may expect to 
VIT.—t. 
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find light cast on not a few of the problems that are 
so baffling at home. Then, in so active and enter- 
prising a country, the forms and aspects of Christian 


life and work, the relations of the several Churches 


to each other, the way in which they try to do the 
work which is common to them and to ourselves, 
must be a source of pre-eminent interest. But 
deeper down in my heart than all such considera- 
tions lay another feeling. For the highest welfare 
of the world, few things seem to me more essential 
at the present time than a cordial understanding 
and friendly co-operation between Great Britain 
and America. Were these two nations to be set 
by the ears and to direct their unrivalled energies 
to mutual destruction, it is little to say that the 
world would be thrown back a century in civilisa- 
tion and Christian progress. If in God’s good 
providence, friendship not only continues but grows 
between them, and they devote their energies with 
increasing vigour to the noble end of spreading 
over the world the highest blessings which God has 
given to men,—what glorious employment for 
themselves, what a happy result for the world! 
The more that one’s soul becomes expanded with 
this bright vision, the more distressing is the 
thought that any suspicions or jealousies should 
lurk in the bosom of either people, as if we were 
not really well-wishers, and did not in our hearts 
desire to be friends. I believe that on the part of 
the great mass of the Christian people of Great 
Britain there is not only no cold feeling to the 
United States, but the warmest regard. Since the 
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close of the war that regard has deepened ae ae in New England and the Pilgrim Fathers 


creatly, because the dead fly no longer causes the 
apothecary’s ointment to send forth a stinking 
savour. ‘The time has for ever gone by when some 
vision of the slave-mart or the whipping-post came 
between our hearts and the American people. All 
the more, perhaps, because we judged them some- 
what hardly in connection with their peculiar insti- 
tution, and did not make much allowance for their 
difficulties, are we now disposed to take them 
nearer to our hearts and bid theny a more cordial 
God-speed. In her true heart Great Britain is 
proud of her American daughter, as in the bosom 
of the daughter there is still the instinct of regard, 
ready to respond to any tones of kindness. It 
seemed to me that ome could hardly do a more 
important service to the cause of Christianity as 
well as to that of national harmony, than by helping 
to utter these sentiments across the Atlantic in the 
name of Christians here, and to evoke this response 
from Christians there. And, therefore, when ap- 
pointed by the Free Church of Scotland as one of 





her delegates to the great Presbyterian reunion at | 


Philadelphia, and to other similar meetings, with 


| in New York. 


instructions to take all opportunities to express | 


regard and good-will towards the American Churches 
and people generally,—notwithstanding the remon- 
stances of a temperament that cannot bear a rough 
sea without a giddy head, or address a great audi- 
ence without a fluttering heart,—I cheerfully 
endeavoured to comply. It is mainly the hope of 
contributing still further to this object that induces 
me to attempt a few papers on America. I found 
the SunpAay MacGazINE in all parts, north, south, 
and west, read by many of the best and most intel- 
ligent of the land; and if any should glance over 
these papers, my hope is that they will prove to be 
filaments, however slender, in the great cable of 
Christian regard and fellowship whereby we desire 
to bind together the opposite shores of the Atlantic. 

To one who has never before crossed that 
ocean, it is natural during the progress, and espe- 
cially towards the close of the voyage, to be often 
thinking of the enterprising old discoverers who 
first set foot on the shores of the New World, or 
of the Pilgrim Fathers who found in its unculti- 
vated wastes a refuge from the tyranny that drove 
them from their home. One thinks of Columbus, 
not pacing the deck of a stately ship, as he is 
sometimes represented, but leaning against the 
mast of an undecked vessel, little larger than a 
herring-boat ; always exposed to hardship and 
often to danger; hard-bested by his mutinous 
sailors, but strong in the faith that God had sent 
him across the sea for a mighty purpose; and 
after many anxious weeks, at length welcoming the 
land when it came in sight, with a joy that knew 
no bounds, albeit it was but a strange, inhospit- 
able shore, covered with forests of ill-grown tim- 
ber, from behind which savages glared fiercely 
upon the unwelcome adventurers. More than a 
century later, the northern shores of the country 
vere still covered with forests when the 
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set foot on Plymouth Rock ; one thinks of their 
first winter, so full of suffering, the one hun- 
dred pilgrims, at its close, about equally di- 
vided between their cemetery and their nineteen 
wooden huts, protected from the Indians by a 
rude palisade. As one nears the shore, one almost 
seems to see the form of the Red Indian warrior, 
with his plume nodding above his head, and his 
tomahawk by his side, and fancies the feelings of 
the early colonists when /¢Heir eyes lighted on the 
real spectacle. And now what a change! Some 
of these desolate shores, the seats of magni- 
ficent cities, whose wharves and docks, railways 
and steamboats, churches and colleges, marble 
ware-rooms and stores that cover acres, proclaim 
the triumph of industry, while hardly a Red Indian 
is to be seen withim a thousand miles. Not that 
one would have fallen into the mistake of the pre- 
decessor of the present Pope, who (infallibility not 
having been then proclaimed) gravely asked an 
American traveller of our acquaintance whether the 
aborigines or the English were the more numerous 
But it seems so short a time since 
these Indians were the only inhabitants, that it ts 
hard to believe that they have so nearly disap- 
peared ; while civilisation with its great cities and 
many complicated contrivances commonly moves so 
slowly, that when we find it fully developed on 
American soil, we seem to gaze on a work of en- 
chantment. In sober truth, we see more than the 
hand of man in this wonderful change. ‘The words 
of Balaam come to our mind, “ According to this 
time it shall be said of Jacob and of Israel, What 
hath God wrought!” We see the fresh foot-prints 
of Providence on all these American shores ; their 
very prosperity is solemnising ; it is so plain that 
God has specially prospered and multiplied the 
people, with a view to his designs; if they thwart 
these designs, who shall measure their guilt ? if they 
fulfil them, who shall set limits to their future ? 
Another strange feeling comes on one after one 
has spent a little time on American soil. It is so 
singular to find a great nation three thousand miles 
from home, speaking the same language as ourselves, 
reading the sam2 English Bible ; so like us, too, on 
the whole, in dress, in manners, in social customs, 
in religious observances. Slight differences there 
are, of course, in all ; but compared with the con- 
tinental nations, for example, they are but trifling. If 
we take ship at Dover and sail eastward, less than 
two hours’ sail brings us to a people entirely foreign, 
speaking another tongue, sprung from another race, 
professing a different religion, and with social cus- 
toms and institutions quite different from our own. 
If we take ship at Liverpool and sail westward, 
after ten days’ sailing over three thousand miles we 
arrive among a people who are nearly the image of 
ourselves. We see our own names on the sign- 
boards and door-plates; we hear our favourite 
hymns sung in the churches, the same petitions 


| offered in prayer, the same Gospel preached from 


Mayflower | 


the pulpit; schools, colleges, refuges, hospitals, peni- 
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tentiaries all corresponding to those at home. The 
phenomenon is almost without precedent, and quite 
without a parallel in the past history of the globe. 
The nearest resemblance to it, perhaps, in ancient 
times was in the case of Greece, whose language and 
institutions might have been found by her people 
away on the Ionian shores ; or that of Phoenicia, 
travellers from which must have felt in a manner at 
home at the further end of the Mediterranean, at 
Carthage, and the other Phcenician settlements of 
the west. But in the case of America there occurred 
a remarkable change of hands, so to speak, in the 
ownership of the dominion, giving fresh indication 
of a divine plan. Nothing seemed less likely at 
first than that the whole, or nearly the whole, of 
the North American continent should be peopled 
by an English-speaking race. Spain, Holland, and 
France seemed the probable colonizers of the time, 
and all of them got an early foothold on American 
soil. But all of them were driven from their foot- | 
hold, and in every case by the British. It seemed | 
as if one after the other they were weighed in the | 
balances and found wanting. 
taken from them and given to another people, that 
it might bring forth the fruits thereof. From the 
Red River to the Gulf of Mexico, from Maine to 
California, from Newfoundland to Columbia, English 
is the language spoken, and though German colonies 
and Scandinavian colonies (and in the future it 
may be Chinese colonies) fight hard for their mother 
tongues, they fight a losing battle; English is the 
language of -% 1e government, the language of the 
bench and the bar, the language of the exchang 


language of the poet and the orator ; in short, the 
language of the country. Had the Spaniard or the 
Frenchman been the colonizer of America, how 
different in many ways would the case have been! 
How different would have been the relation of the 
world’s Protestantism and Popery, for example, if 
indeed we can conceive such a nation as the Ame- 
rican growing up under popish influences. It is 
the Protestantism of America that makes something 
like an equipoise between the Protestantism and 
the Popery of the world; or, at the least, prevents 
its Popery from holding a preponderance so great 
as to overshadow its Protestantism. If ever nation 
might trace the finger of God in its history and 
recognise the purpose of God in its mission, surely 
it is the American. Whatever other lessons it may be 
designed to teach the world, it seems to be specially 
called to aid in upholding and spreading the religion 
of the Bible. Its best national elements are due 
to the men who were driven to its shores by their 
love of Bible truth, and sacrificed all that was dear 
to them for liberty to obey the Word of God. 
Everything thus points to a cordial co-operation 
between Great Britain and America as the ideal of 
Providence, so to speak, for the future. If the two 
nations follow out that ideal in the spirit of large 
tolerance and generous allowance for each other’s 
peculiar w aysand notions, they may give a turn to the | 
world’s history better and brighter than it has yet 


The kingdom was | 


e,| much of what in 
the language of the railroad and the steamboat, the | 





known. If otherwise, who can tell what clouds 
may gather! O for some prophet with Elijah’s 
mantle, to turn the heart of the fathers to the chil- 
dren, and the heart of the children to their fathers, 
lest God come and smite the earth with a curse ! 
The time has passed when men gazed on the 
peculiarities of other nations with a stupid and con- 
temptuous wonder, as if every point in which they 
differed from themselves only showed their ab- 
surdity. It is remembered now that national cha- 
racter and national peculiarities are cast in moulds, 
and it is counted more rational to study these 
moulds and to trace their origin than to sneer at 
the effects they have produced. If the American 
people have their peculiarities, there are causes for 
these in their history and circumstances. How 
many of these peculiarities, for example, may be 
| accounted for by considering the youthfulness of 
| the nation. It is difficult to tell at what time a 
nation becomes fully conscious of national life. It 
|has its season of hol bbledehoydom, with a good 
deal of its characteristic effervescence and reckless- 
ness, and then there comes a time when it wakes 
up to a sense of a nation’s dignity and a nation’s 
responsibility. Some most intelligent Americans 
are of opinion that it is only within the last ten 
years—within the period, indeed, of the war—that 
the American people have begun to realise fully 
the idea of national life. If the occasion were 
suitable, one night run an interesting parallel be- 
tween the characteristics of a young ferson and 
those of a young /eop/e, and find in it a key to 
America seems strange to the 
people of the old country. But in this journal I 
will only advert to this subject in its religious 
aspect. Thus, even a cursory glance at American 
religion reveals a remarkable degree of acivity and 
enterprise in connection with it. I have in view 
chiefly that activity which is outward and visible, 
the workings of the inner life being too subtle and 
remote to be made the subject of observation. 
American Christianity is full of the enterprise cha- 
racteristic of youth. In great cities it is not con- 
tent with handsome churches—it adds to these 
spacious lecture-rooms ; Sunday-school rooms, with 
movable partitions, adapted for separate classes, or 
for a general muster; committee-rooms, ladies’- 
| rooms, pastors’-rooms, on a scale of completeness 
unknown in Great Britain. It furnishes its mission 
chapels in a similar way. It strives to rear the 
house of God among the earliest buildings of new 
settlements ; it sends its pioneers to the outposts 
of civilisation at home, and its missionaries are 
aimong the most active and successful in the work 
of the Church abroad. The buildings of its Young 
Men’s Christian Associations are on a scale which 
we have never so much as contemplated in our 
more sober way at home. Individual congregations 
will at times undertake the erection of hospitals 
for the sick, on a scale of considerable magnitude. 
Every denomination has its colleges and theological 
| seminaries in almost every State of the Union. If 
'a church building is unsuitable in one part of a 
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town, it is sold without hesitation, and a handsomer 
building erected elsewhere. Among pastors there 
is much less fixity of tenure, much more readiness 
to move, than at home. A popular minister in 
New York to-day will set out to labour in San 
Francisco to-morrow. <A professor of divinity at 
Philadelphia will shut his books and away to 
Chicago, to minister to a new congregation. But, 
on the other hand, this remarkable activity and 
mobility are apt to be carried too far. There isa 
tendency to overdo. In the matter of churches, 
for example, it is remarked that the very denomi- 
nations that despised architecture a few years ago 
are now building the most ornate and sumptuous 
churches. Methodists and Baptists are getting 
their churches of white marble, with gilded cor- 
nices, frescoed ceilings, stained glass fit for cathe- 
drals, and organs that beat the Roman Catholics’. 
In other ways there is some tendency to extremes. 
Certain aspects of truth are sometimes pushed so 
far as to become practically errors, and the ex- 
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tween pictures, musical instruments, flowers and 
fountains, one is tempted to wonder whether the 
desire to attract and entertain the children does 
not cast into the shade the great ultimate object— 
to convince them of their sins and lead thera to 
the Saviour. 

Another thing that marks the religion of a young 
and busy nation is the absence of that quiet cor- 
templative tone which is usually the fruit of leisure 
and the characteristic of old age. The American 
people have had too active and busy a life to cul- 
tivate the contemplative vein. ‘Their religious 
literature as yet shows hardly any such works as 
Bishop Hall’s “ Contemplations” or Hervey’s 
“Meditations among the Tombs,” or Archbishop 
Leighton’s “ Commentary on St. Peter,” or even 
Gray’s “ Elegy in a Churchyard.” Action has been 
their sphere much more than contemplation. They 
have had no monastic or medizval period in their 
history, enshrining the spirit of repose and con- 
templation ; and the legacies from that period that 


tremes of heresy are sometimes reached with a| linger in European churches, and give them more 


rapidity astonishing in our eyes. 
not long till a reaction sets in, and the balance 
that has gone up and down so rapidly may at length 
settle in equilibrio. Then, again, American religion 
is marked by an impulsiveness and love of excite- 
ment which are also characteristic of a young nation. 
Earnest religious life comes in waves, rather than 
with the calm, steady current of a river. So far 
back as the days of Jonathan Edwards, great revi- 
vals were followed by great reactions. The religious 
awakening in Northampton, that seemed to sweep 
every human being before it, was followed by a 
reaction so deep, that for several years not a soul 
was added to the Church. And, more or less, this 
has been the usual state of things in America. 
Those who have often read in the American journals 
of powerful awakenings, in this place and in the 
other, are probably disappointed at not finding in 


such places the lively religious spirit they read of. | 
Of course we are far from depreciating the bursts of | 


earnestness that are thus characteristic of American 
Christianity. On this side of the water we should 
often be greatly the better of some excitement and 
impulse to break in on the languor that is so apt 
to steal over us. If the fits of hot and cold did 


not follow one another, if the accession of heat | 
obtained during the period of excitement could | 


become a steady increase, and permanently raise 
the thermometer, the deau ideal would be attained. 
And we see no reason why this should not take 
place in America: why, as the nation becomes 
older, its religious life should not become less spas- 
modic and more steady. The Spirit that has come 
so much in sudden Pentecostal gushes during the 
earlier life of the nation may rather drop as the 
rain, and distil as the dew, when the national spirit 
becomes more mature and calm. Perhaps, also, 
less store may come to be set on some of those 
excitements by which interest in religious things is 
sometimes sought to be fostered, especially in the 
case of the young. In some Sunday-schools, be- 


Probably it is| or less of a calm, quiet tone, have hardly affected 


those of America. Their most earnest devotions, 
the bursts of petition one hears at the daily prayer- 
meetings, for example, are commonly of a military 
type, and the services there remind one of Jacob 
wrestling with the angel, or of Aaron and Hur 
holding up the hands of Moses, while Israel fought 
with Amalek, rather than of the host reposing at 
Elim beside its cool fountains, and under the shade 
of its threescore and ten palm-trees. 

One remarks, too, in American piety, a less 
ample manifestation than in some other Churches 
of the spirit of reverence. It may be that it is only 
less of the forms of reverence than of the spirit; or 
it may be that the political history and institutions 
of the country, in which freedom has ever asserted 
itself so strongly, are less favourable to the spirit 
that, rendering carefully to all their due, culminates 
in its expression of profoundest homage before that 
which is divine. In common life, hardly any con- 
trast can be greater than between the habits of 
obeisance prevalent in Oriental countries, and the 
habits and feelings of equality that dominate in the 
United States. 

Notwithstanding all that has now been adverted 
to, as connected in part with the youth of the 
country, and in part with its democratic institutions, 
one can have little hesitation in affirming that there 
is extraordinary vifa/ity in American Christianity. 
There is strong, energizing life in it, whether or not 
that life be of the most refined quality, and whether 
or not it exert itself in the most faultless ways. 
There are vigorous centres of leaven in the lump, 
although they have not yet sufficed to leaven the 
whole. This conviction has been very deeply 
wrought into my mind by what I have seen and 
learned of the American Churches. Look, for 
example, at the Christian efforts put forth on behalf 
of the army during the war. Men in arms never 





had such provision made for their spiritual wants, 
| and, in conjunction with these, their temporal com- 
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forts ; 
counteract the temptations and vices of a military 
life. And the proof that these efforts were not in 
vain is the marvellous manner in which the armies 
when disbanded returned to the quiet pursuits of 
ordinary life, the number of men being compara- 
tively small who were unfitted for industry, and 
who abandoned themselves to a roving restless 
career, And more than that, there were many mar- 
vellous evidences of a work of the Holy Spirit 
among the troops. On both sides of the conflict 
it was so, but the efforts on the part of the North 
were far more systematic, extensive, and fruitful. 
The daily prayer-meetings kept up for years in the 
great centres of industry are another proof of | 
strong religious vitality. Go into the old Dutch 
church in Fulton Street, New York, the very | 
centre of business in that ever-busy place, and 
you find a large company, chiefly of men, apparently 
bent on communion with God, while you learn 
that the institution has lately celebrated its thir- 
teenth anniversary, without any symptoms of being 
ready to pass away. In Philadelphia you learn 
that the meeting has been kept up for a similar 
period, with an audience varying from three 
thousand, the highest, to fifteen, the lowest. At 
Chicago, a place almost unexampled for the 
rapidity of its growth, and where, as one of its 
people remarked to me, there is a little of heaven 
and a good deal of the other place, the daily 
prayer-meeting goes on with great spirit, the singing 
of the hymns particularly fervent and beautiful. 
Or go to a convention of the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Associations, or a convention of Sabbath- 
school teachers, and you cannot but be struck with 
the intense Christian vitality of the gathering. 
Consider the work of the missionary and Bible 
and book societies, the benevolent institutions, 
the “Five Points Mission,” and similar missions, 
and the conviction is the more firmly established. 
True, indeed, there are symptoms of another sort. 
Those who wish to disparage American religion 
point to Utah and Brigham Young, the rough wild 
life of many of the new settlements, the scandalous 
profligacy of New York and other great cities, the 
relaxed state of the marriage-tie in Indiana and 
other States, the low tone of the secular press, the 
corruption that stains the very bench and the legis- 
lature, the swindling on the stock exchange that 
knows no shame, and the intense keenness every- 
where visible in the pursuit of wealth and material 
prosperity. These things cannot be denied, and 
for a time I felt it hard to believe in the reality and 
power of American Christianity, when it left such 
blotches and blemishes in the midst of the com- 
munity. But on full reflection, I am thoroughly 
persuaded that though these blemishes have not yet 
been removed—nay, even though they have not 





nor were there ever so great efforts made to 


| been toned down to a state of comparative decency 
| —they do not prove that American religion is des- 
titute of vitality. ‘They do prove that the leaven 
has not yet leavened the whole lump; a very 
serious state of things, beyond all doubt, deserving 
to be much pondered by the American Churches. 
But in any fair view of the case, it needs to be re- 
membered that the American population is exceed- 
ingly mixed ; that the Irish and German elements, 
amounting to many millions, have ever shown a 
want of congeniality with the Protestant and evan- 
gelical sections ; that every year there come tum- 
bling into America, usually at New York, great 
| cargoes of emigrants, loose from the restraints of 
home, and many of them not much disposed for 
| any other ; that the whole community is pervaded 

by a spirit of independence, which cares little for 
| the opinion of others, and restricts greatly the in- 
fluence of a wholesome Christian sentim ent; and 
that even in countries comparatively free from these 
drawbacks there is often an amount of flagrant vice, 
of drunkenness, licentiousness, and fraud, against 
which all the Christianity that surrounds it fails to 
prevail. It is very certain, however, that if there 
be in American religion the strong vitality whic 
we ascribe to it, it will turn its attention more and 
more to these social sores, and strive to get them 
removed. Some of them will slough off under the 
atmospheric influence of living Christianity; but 
against most of them specific measures must be 
taken, and perseveringly followed out. For the 
most part it is but slowly that the moral and re- 
ligious tone of a large community undergoes puri- 
fication and elevation. Some one has remarked 
that if India were to be converted to Christianity 
to-morrow, it would probably take centuries to raise 
it, in such qualities as veracity, honour, or self- 
control, to the level of Anglo-Saxon races, that 
have been so long exposed to Christian influences. 
If the peculiar circumstances and history of the 
American community have caused large sections to 
remain for a time beyond the pale of such influ- 
ences, it cannot be expected that when they are 
brought under them the change shall be completed 
in a day. Every candid mind wonders to see 
America as it is; wonders at the degree to which 
it has overcome the disadvantages of its origin, and 
from the omnium-gatherum of other countries has 
formed so homogeneous, steadfast, and industrious a 
population. If only its Christianity remains vital 
and vigorous, assimilating and subduing all that it 
comes into contact with, as a vital and vigorous 
religion ought to do, its future history may be won- 
derful. Its service to the world may surpass all 
that has been rendered by other nations, and 
though in a way different from that in which Presi- 
dent Edwards looked for it, it may bring in the 
| glory of the latter day. 
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SIMON PETER GOES 


A-FISHING. 


Joun xxi. 3. 


HE form of this passage is peculiar. Nothing in 
the Gospel of St. John has prepared us for it. 

It is not, I believe, to be matched from any other 
of the Gospels. If the sacred historian had simply 
told us that Seven of the Disciples went fishing on 
the lake, there would have been nothing unusual 
or surprising in that. The strange thing is that, in 
describing so slight a matter, instead of maintaining 
the narrative tone, he is at the pains to report the 
very words of a conversation, that he tells us exactly 
what Peter said and what his brethren replied. We 
shall feel how strange this is if we suppose the 
Gospel to be written in the same style throughout. 
Suppose, for instance, we read, “Simon Peter said, 
I am going up-stairs into the upper chamber ; they 


said to him, We also will go with thee :” or, “S1- | 


mon Peter said, I sing a hymn; they said to him, 
We will sing too.” That surely would have been 
very tedious as well as very strange. And why St. 
John should have fallen into this style when he has 
nothing more to tell us than that Seven Disciples 
went a-fishing, it is by no means easy tosay. It is so 
hard to say, that many Commentators are quite sure, 
for this among other reasons, that St. John never 
wrote these words ; they are quite sure some that 
the text is corrupt, others that the whole chapter 
was written by another hand. 

We need not, I hope and believe, resort to any 
such “heroic,” or desperate, expedient in order to 
account for the peculiar style in which this passage 
is written. The natural explanation of it, that 
which first suggests itself, is—That the peculiarity 
of style denotes something peculiar in the event ; 
that the Apostle gives us the very words of Simon 
Peter and his brethren because he thought them to 
be of very grave importance. Yet they do not 
seem of moment. Nothing could well seem of less 





would go defore them into Galilee Before they 
have returned from the Feast to their Galilean homes, 
He will be there. Not many days hence, although 
his death must intervene, they may hope to see 
Him again, and to renew the intercourse with Him 








which even death itself could not break. Nay, 
more: He not only promises that He will be in 
Galilee before them; but, as we learn from St. 


Matthew,t He “appoints” a special ‘ mountain” 
| on which He will meet with them. 

The Disciples forgot this promise ; and the Com- 
mentators seem to have forgotten it too. None of 
them, so far as I am aware, lays much stress on it, 
or appears to perceive how large a factor it was in 
the history of that time. Yet the Gospels lay great 
stress upon it. They not only record the promise ; 
they also record the extraordinary means taken to 
| bring it to bear on the minds of the forgetful Dis- 
|ciples. Angels are sent from heaven to remind 
| them of it. Christ Himself appears to put them in 
|remembrance. ‘The angel who sat on the stone of 
| the sepulchre, shining on the astonished eyes of 
|the holy women like “ lightning” out of heaven, 
| bade them “ go quickly, and tell his Disciples that 
He had risen from the dead; and, behold, He 
goeth before you”—citing the very words of the pro- 
mise t—“ into Galilee; there shall ye see Him.” As 
they departed quickly from the sepulchre with fear 
and great joy, and did run to bring his Disciples 
word, lo, Jesus Himself met them, and said to 
them,§ “Go, tell my brethren, ¢hat they depart into 
Galilee, and there shall they see me.” 

Now had the Disciples remembered this promise, 
had they acted on it when they were reminded of 
it, they would at once have started for their native 
Galilee, and hastened to “ the mountain where 
Jesus had appointed them.” Instead of weeping 





moment than the fact, that seven fishermen went 
a-fishing. Nevertheless I will try to show that this 
apparently trivial fact was of such moment as to 
warrant any emphasis which St. John could lay 
upon it. 

I. But to reach our term we must fetch a com- 
pass. We must go back at least to the night on 
which the Lord Jesus was betrayed. On that 
memorable night, He set forth his approach- 
ing death, not only in clear words of prediction, 
but also in those pathetic sacramental symbols 
which still wield a strange mystic power over all 
hearts. ‘To that power “the Twelve” were not in- 
sensible. Their hearts were “troubled,” “ filled 
with sorrow.” Vow they seemed first to realise the 
thought that their Master was to be taken from 
them, and they left ‘“ comfortless,” “ orphaned” in 
the world. But, suddenly, across the darkened 
and tearful heaven of their thoughts there smiled a 
bow of hope. He who had predicted his death, 
predicted his immediate resurrection from the dead, 


ot ae 
nay, promised that, 


so soon as He was risen, He | 


in their darkened city chamber, they would have 
breathed the bracing mountain air; in place of 
mourning a dead or departed Lord, they would 
have rejoiced in His living gracious presence: for 
however soon they reached the appointed moun- 
tain, we may be very sure that Christ would have 
been there before them. The remissness and un- 
belief of the Disciples cannot fail to astonish us 
till we remember the overwhelming shock to their 
| hopes involved in the death of their Master, till we 
remember, too, how often in our troubles we neglect 
| or distrust many a comfortable and gracious word. 
They forget the gracious hopeful promise. They 
do not act upon it when they are reminded of it. 
| They tarry in Jerusalem although expressly com- 
manded to go into Galilee. It is not till aftera 
whole weck, not till Christ had appeared to Cepha 
to the Ten, 
Jerusalem for Galilee. 


| 





? 
> 


to sceptic Thomas, that they leave 
Even when they repair to 
* Matt. xxvi 


¢ Comp. Matt. xxvi. 32 with Matt. xxviii. 7. 
§ Matt. xxviii. 9, 10. 
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Galilee, they do not climb the mountain where 
Jesus had appointed them. They return to their 
homes ; they linger round the shores of the Lake. 
it is at this conjuncture that we meet them, or 
seven of them. Probably they had been in Galilee 


some days ; possibly even a week or two; and still | 


they have not seen the Master. 
spite the message of the angels and the women, 
they appear to have forgotten all about the ap- 
pointed mountain. They know their Lord is no 
longer confined to this place or that; that He is 
somewhere in the invisible world, and may at any 
moment become visible to them. Untrammelled 
by physical limitations and restraints, it is nothing 
to Him where they are ; it is just as easy for Him 
to show Himself by the Lake as on the Mountain. 
Still He does not show Himself, and the days wear 
on in anxious suspense and lessening hope. Four 
of the Eleven seem to have given up all expec- 
tation of ever seeing Him again; they have left 
the apostolic company. But the seven most pro- 
minent Apostles, earliest called and closest neigh- 


bours, still hang together, their hearts tormented. 


with eager yet sad questionings, their hopes fast 
sicklying over with the pale hues of doubt. “ Why 
does He not come? why does He not come? 
Will He come? Shall we ever see him again?” 
At last Peter’s heart, always a little mpatient, 
fails him, and he cries, “ I go a-fishing ”—meaning, 
as I take it, “I give it up. He will not come. 
We are the mere fools of hope. Let us go back to 
our old state and our old work.” To suppose, as 
some do, that the Seven went out fishing to pass 
the time till their appointment with Christ fell due, 
is to forget ail that they had done many days before. 
They had zever borne his promise in mind. They 
had not accepted the testimony of angels, mor 
obeyed the commands of Christ Himself. Amd we 
have no reason to conclude that in Galilee they were 
wiser or better men than they had been im Jeru- 
salem. To infer that the Seven went fishing m 
order to secure the means of subsistence until they 
were sent forth to preach and live by the Gospel, 
is to forget that for three years they had been able 
to live without labour, that their temperate wants 
were easily supplied, and that even in Jerusalem 
they had no anxieties on that head, but seem to 
have been able to stay as long as they would. Nor 
does either of these hypotheses at all account for 
the emphasis which St. John lays on the fact, that 
the Seven went out in their boats to fish the lake. 
From his emphasis we may be sure that he regarded 
it as a critical event, the very details of which he 
was bound to record. I see no way to account for 
his emphasis but this:—7Zzat the proposal to go 
asishing was the virtual renunciation of their hope to 
sce Christ again before He went up on high. Years 
before, he had decisively called them away from the 
craft by which they had their bread. They were to 
leave their boats and nets, to follow Him, to become 
fishers of men. That they now went back to their 
old craft, from which He had called them, appears 
a clear indication that they had begun to distrust 


Once more, de- | 


their call, that they no longer expected to see Him 
on this side the grave, but felt that they must betake 
themselves to other work than that He had assigned 
them. 

If this were the thought of their hearts, we need 
no prophet to tell us which of them would be the 
first to express it. Peter, ever ready of lip, and oi 
that sanguine temperament which soonest reacts 
into despair, would be sure to speak before the 
rest, to put their thoughts into words. 

We might have foreseen, too, that even St. Peter, 
bold as he was of speech, would shrink from saying 
in so many words, “I give up hope: I distrust the 
promise ;” that he would hint his thought in indi- 
rect phrase, and leave his brethren to infer its full 
import: that he would say, “I go a-fishing,” and 
let them put their own interpretation on his words. 

If we have rightly caught his meaning, if, as I 
believe, he was here repeating in a new form that 
denial of Christ which he had so bitterly repented, 
he is not altogether without excuse. The last 
month of his life had been full of keen excitements. 
He had gone through agonies which were only 
inferior to those of his Master. He might well be 
exhausted, and, in his spiritual exhaustion, perilously 
open to temptation. And his temptation was very 
great. For what more trying than protracted sus- 
pense, when on its issues hangs death or life? If, 
after weeks of intense spiritual tension, our fate 
were to hang in the balance day after day; if as the 
days passed we were brooding on the thought, 
“Now, now, O surely now at last, I shall know 
whether I am to live or die :” should not we be apt 
at times to sink into despair and forbode the worst ? 
That was Peter’s trial. Day by day he was think- 
ing, “Surely the Lord will come to-day, if He 
mean to comeatall! Surely to-day!” Is it any 
wonder that at last, sick at heart with deferred hope, 
he gave up hope, and was glad to get out of all that 
sickening suspense of thought into rough hard 
work. There lay the smiling beautiful lake, the 
boats he had so often sailed, the nets he had so 
often fingered: what a relief to a mind all perturbed 
and broken with sorrowful disappointments to 
plunge once more into the familiar toils which 
would at least brace his energies and restore the lost 
sense of reality ! 

We must make some allowance for St. Peter, 
then, for his temptation was great? Yes; but we 
must not forget that if Peter had been im his right 
place, if he had been on the mountain where Jesus 
had appoimted him, the temptation would not have 
been there. We must not forget that, on the 
Mountain, hope would have risen into glad fruition 
instead of sinking into despair. Nor may we forget 
that, in assuming to speak out his thought, Peter 
took a new burden of responsibility on himself, a 
burden he could very hardly bear. The Six pro- 
| bably thought, as he thought, that hope was gone, 
that it was well-nigh time to take to other work than 
that to which they had been called by Christ. But 
it was Peter’s “‘ 1 go a-fishing” which brought out 





their “We also go with thee.” His word fell on 
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hearts very ready to kindle ; but, had he not spoken | who said “ We also go with thee,” when he cried, 
it, their hearts might never have burst into flame. | “1 go a-fishing,” had he said, “Though He slay 
“When thou art converted, strengthen thy brethren,” | me, yet will I trust in Him,” would have replied, 


was the Lord’s injunction to Simon. Had 


he 


| We too will trust Him.” 
obeyed it, had he said to his dejected comrades, | and terrible power in words 


There is a mysterious 
; and he who, faithless 


“ Brethren, hope still ; we have always found Him | himself, suggests an evil course to hearts of an im- 
true, and I for one will never cease to trust Him,” | perfect fidelity, will have something more to answer 
the story would have had a happier close: those | for than his own sin. 





ty 





II. But let us follow the Seven into their boat, | 
and see how it fared with them in their fishing. It 
fared by no means happily. They had put off at 
eVening, toiled all night, and caught nothing. Yet 
the Lake was full of fish, and they cast their net on | 
this side of the boat and on that. 














knowledge of the water and practised skill avail 
them nothing. How should it, when they had for- 
saken the work appointed them by God for a work 
of their own choosing? When He comes to their 
help, when at dawn Christ stands on the shore, 


A hard lot and bids them cast their net, and tells them where 


theirs—when they must give up catching men for | to cast it, they catch fish enough, more than a 


catching fish, and can’t even do that! All their| hundred and fifty great fish, so that they cannot 
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haul their net, but have to drag it after them to the 
beach. 

Was there no teaching for them in this? Did 
not the constant failure of that toilsome night warn 
them that fishing was not their work? Did it not 
remind them that Christ had called them away 
from that to a higher task, and suggest that they 
had done wrong in wilfully declining on the lower 
task from which He had summoned them? Let us 
at all events learn that we can only hope to thrive 
when we take our daily task as ordained for us by 
Him ; that so soon as we leave the work He has 
given us for tasks of our own choosing, we have 
only too good reason for calculating on failure and 
disappointment. 

Many sad and desponding anxieties must have 
troubled the Seven on their night of unsuccessful 
toil: but of all thoughts the most frequent and sad 
would be, I suppose, that the gracious Master 
whom they had loved so well had forsaken them, 
and that, now He had left them, nothing would 
thrive with them. Of course we cannot tell exactly 
what shape their thoughts took. They were all 
ignorant superstitious men ; and their superstition 
and ignorance would colour their conceptions of 
Him, and make them unworthy of Him. They 
would have no doubt, I conceive, that He was in 
the remote invisible world, no longer hovering 
near the confines of the earth as He had done 
during the days which immediately followed the 
resurrection. ‘They may have conceived of Him as 
in “ Abraham’s bosom,” in that fair Paradisaical 
garden in which the Hebrews thought their fathers 
were gathered, sitting down with Abraham and 
Isaac and Jacob, with Moses and Elijah, with 
David and Isaiah, partaking with them of the sweet 
fruits and services of the celestial garden, talking 
with them of the secrets of the kingdom of God, 
and too intent on such high themes to remember 
the poor sinful men He had left behind Him in 
the world. But whatever form their thoughts 
assumed, there can be little doubt they made up 
their minds that they should never see Him again 
on earth, that He had forgotten them, or did not 
so remember them as to care for them and help 
them. Every time they drew in their empty nets 
the conviction would grow on them that, despite 
his kind parting words, they could no longer hope 
to enjoy his presence and the happy succours his 
presence had always brought them. The clouded 
heavens of that mournful night, its chill winds, its 
unfruitful sea, would appear apt emblems of their 
future life now that they were left ‘‘comfortless” in 
the world. 

We know, indeed, that it was they who had for- 
gotten Him, not He who had forgotten them ; that 
had they remembered his promise and fulfilled its 
conditions, they would have found Him better than 
his word, But ¢hey did not know that as yet, 
though they were soon to learn the lesson. 

The night passed, as the longest night will ; and 
as the cold morning slowly dawned down the hills 


and across the Lake, there stands Jesus on the | 





shore, although “ they knew not that it was 
Jesus.” Even his familiar salutation, “ AZy children 
—My children, have ye aught to eat?” awakens no 
answering chord of memory in their hearts. It is 
not till He repeats the miracle which had signalized 
their first call to his service that even the keen eye 
of love detects the presence so long desired, so 
little hoped for, and John cries out in blissful 
rapture, “It is the Lord !” 

It was the Lord. Had He forgotten them, or 
ceased to care for them? Ah, no; for, see, a cheer- 
ful fire burns on the strand; fish are broiling on 
“the coals,” loaves are baking: and Jesus, in the old 
tones of considerate love, cries, “‘ Come, children, 
and breakfast with me!” Ah, no: He has not 
forgotten them, nor been unmindful of their toil, 
and cold, and hunger; He has made provision for 
their need, and welcomes them to the meal his 
care has prepared. 

I can well believe that Simon Peter broke his 
fast upon his tears. Now, as once before when he 
had denied his Master, he may have “ gone out,” 
even from that gracious Presence, to weep bitterly, 
and to bruise his hasty unbelieving breast with heavy 
strokes of compunction. And when the Lord turned 
upon him with the question, “Simon, son of Jona, 
lovest thou me?” he might well be “grieved ;” 
for though he could appeal to the Searcher of all 
hearts to attest his love, he could not but feel that, 
notwithstanding his genuine love for the Master, he 
had once more proved faithless and not believing. 

And is not the whole story true to our expe- 
rience? How often do we forget the gracious 
promises we have received and on which we should 
stay our hearts! How often do they seem unreal, 
impalpable, unreliable, remote from actual life, even 
when we are reminded of them! How often do 
we fail to fulfil the conditions of the promise, and 
then complain that God has forgotten us and his 
word to us! 

How often also, thank God, do we find Him 
caring for us when we have failed to trust in Him, 
and blessing us although we have not obeyed his 
command—meeting us although we have not climbed 
the appointed mountain, giving us a good success 
in our labours although we have for a time lifted 
our weak faithless hands from the work which He 
assigned us! How often does the voice of Infinite 
Love cry to us, “Children, children, come from 
the cold and darkness of faithless toils and defeated 
hopes to the light of my grace, the comfort of my 
rest, the peace and joy of communion with me!” 
If we believe not, He is faithful; He cannot deny 
Himself, though we deny Him. And that He may 
not deny Himself, that his kind promises may be 
fulfilled in and upon us, He compels us, by failure 
and disappointment and grief, to come to the moun- 
tain where He has appointed us, to climb those 
steeps of duty on which He would have us walk ; 
or He follows us in our wanderings, standing by the 
sea on which we are tossed, that we may leave it, 
and follow Him to the mountain—alluring us by a 
present kindness to a kindness greater still. 
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Last of all, if this story be true to our past 
experience, it is also true of experiences which are 
yet to come, and from the very thought of which 
we sometimes shrink. ‘‘ The morning is dawning ; 
the grey of night going away ; the lake is still: and 
yonder, standing on the shore, in the uncertain 
light, there is one dim figure, and one disciple 


catches sight of Him, and another casts himself 


into the water; and they find a fire of coals and 
fish laid thereon and bread: and Christ gathers 
them round his table, and they all know that ‘it is 
the Lord!’” Zhat¢ is an apt symbol of ‘‘ what the 
death of the Christian may well become ;—the 
morning dawning, and the finished work, and the 
figure standing on the quiet beach, so that the last 
plunge into the cold flood that yet separates us will 
not be taken with trembling reluctance : but, drawn 
to Him by the love beaming out of his face, and 
upheld by the power of his beckoning presence, we 
shail struggle through the latest wave that parts us, 
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and scarcely feel its chill, nor know that we Aaz 
crossed it; till falling blessed at his feet, we see 
by the clearer vision of his face, that this is indeed 
heaven. And looking back on ‘the sea that brought 
us thither,’ we shall behold its waters flashing in 
the light of that everlasting morning, and h 
them breaking into music on the eternal shore. 
And then, brethren, when all the weary nig! 
watchers on the stormy ocean of life are gath: 
together around Him who watched with them 
his throne on the bordering mountai f eter 
where the day shines for ever—then will He s¢ 
them at his table in his kingdom, and gird Him- 
self, and come forth to serve them: and none shall 
need to ask, ‘Who art Thou?’ or ‘Where am 
I?’ for all shall know that it is the Lord, 
full, perfect, unchangeable vision of his blessed 
face will be heaven.” * 
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* From “ Serr y Alexander Maclaren, B.A. First 





SAMUEL COX, 





MY HEART. 


HEARD, in darkness, on my bed 
The beating of my heart 
To servant feet and regnant head 
A common life impart, 
By the liquid cords, in every thread 
Unbroken as they start. 


> 


Night, with her power to silence day 
Filled up my lonely room ; 

Quenching all motion else: shat lay 
Beyond her passing doom, 

Where in his shed the workman gay 
Went on despite the gloom. 


’ 


I listened, and I knew the sound, 
And the trade that he was plying ; 

For backwards, forwards, bound and bound, 
’"T was a shuttle, flying, flying ; 

Weaving ever life’s garment round, 
Till the weft go out with sighing. 


I said, O mystic thing, that goest 
On working in the dark, 

As hidden in thy chamber lowest, 
As in the light the lark ! 

All wondrous things to me thou showesi, 
Who none thyself dost mark. 


For by this garment woven of thee 
Thou fillest me with light ; 
With earth and sky thou clothest me, 
Form, distance, colour, height ; 
A globed glory spouting free 
, Around my lonely night. 





And when thy busy labours fail, 
And thy shuttle moveless lies, 
The world falls from me, like a veil 

From before a lady’s eyes, 
Or, all night read, a finished tale, 
That in the morning dies. 


But not for this didst thou unroil 
The mountains, fields, and seas, 

A mighty, wonder-painted scroll, 
Like the Patmos mysteries, 

Thou mediator ’twixt my soul 
And higher things than these. 


In holy ephod clothing me 
Thou makest me a seer ; 
Of all the mighty things I see 

The inner powers appear 
And the indwelling Deity 
Speaks in my hidden ear. 


I 


Yet though thus high thy missio1 
And thought to thinking brin; 

Thy web is but the chrysalis 
Round Psyche’s folded wings, 

Adorning them with loveliness 
Of its inwoven things. 


O joy when thou shalt cease to beat! 
If God’s heart still beat on, 

Weaving a garment nobler-meet 
‘To clothe a twice born son, 

With forms a 
Thy last frail thread outru 
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HOW TO STUDY THE OLD TESTAMENT. 


DEUTERONOMY. 


HE fifth book of Moses, which in the He- 

brew canon is called from its initial words 
’Avllch Had-Debarim, or simply Debarim, has re- 
ceived the name Deuteronomy from the Greek 
translators (.\evtepovdpov, Vulg. Deuteronomium). 
In this the LXX. probably followed the usage of 
the Hellenistic Jews, as some of the Rabbins call 
the book Mishneh Hattorah (Repetition of the Laz’) 
from chap. xvil. 18; though these words, as used | 
there, rather refer to a copy of the Thorah to be 
made for the king than to a recapitulation or repe- 
tition of it in a distinct book. ‘The use of this 
appellation stands connected with what seems to 
be a mistake as to the design of the book, which 
is not to give a recapitulation of laws already 
enacted, but rather to furnish a summary in a hor- 
tatory style of what it most concerned the people 
to keep in mind, both of the Lord’s doings on 
their behalf, and of what it was his will they 





should observe and do when settled in the pro- 
mised land. Many parts of the law as already | 


country of the Ammonites, with notices of the 
peoples who had before dwelt in that region (ii. 
I—23); their conquest of the kingdoms of Sihon 
king of the Amorites, and Og king of Bashan 
(24—il1. 11); the partition to the Reubenites, the 
Gadites, and the half tribe of Manasseh, of the lands 
secured by conquest on the east of the Jordan 
(12—20); and the appointment of Joshua as the 
successor of Moses (21—29). This recapitulation 
prepares for, and is followed by, a series of admo- 
nitions and earnest exhortations to the people*to 
fidelity and obedience to the will of God when 
they should be settled in the land of Canaan (iv. 
I—-40). 

Between the first and second address is ap- 
pended a statement of the appointment of three 
cities of refuge on the east of Jordan (41—43). 
In the second address, which extends through 
twenty-one chapters (v.—xxvi.), Moses goes over 
the leading points of the law which he had already, 
as the servant of God, communicated to the 


given in the preceding books are not so much as | people. He begins by reminding them how God 
alluded to; and in general it is the civil and| had made a covenant with them in Horeb, and 


social rather than the ceremonial institute, the | 
personal and popular rather than the political and | 
official aspect of the law that is dwelt upon. For | 
the opinion that this book contains a distinct piece | 
of legislation, issued at a later date, and intended | 
to meet the need of the people when either the old | 
law had been forgotten or had ceased to be 
adapted to their altered circumstances, there does 
not appear to be a shadow of real evidence. ‘The 
speaker throughout the book is Moses, and what 
he utters he, as he himself says, took in hand for 
the purpose of declaring or expounding to the 





people the law (i. 5). 
The book consists chiefly of three lengthened 
addresses delivered by Moses to the people after 


they had reached the confines of the promised | 


land, but whilst they were still in the Desert. The 
first address begins at the 6th ver. of chap i., and 
extends to the end of chapter iv. 
ductory character, as if intended to prepare for the 
exposition of the laws which follows. Moses recalls 
to the recollection of the people some important 
points in their past history—their departure from 
Horeb to enter on their journey across the desert 
(i. 6—8) ; the appointment of officers over them 
and judges (g—18) ; their arrival at Kadesh Barnea, 
and the sending of spies to search the land (19— 
25); their rebellious refusal to go up and possess 
the land, in consequence of the terror inspired by 
the report of the spies as to the warlike character 
of the people by whom it was occupied (26—33) ; 
the doom which this brought on them, their frantic 
attempt to escape that by going up against God’s 
commandment to attack the Canaanites, and the 
defeat which they in consequence suffered (34— 
46); their journey round Edom, Moab, and the 


It has an intro- | 


then he repeats the ten words of the covenant, the 
ten commandments which Jehovah spake unto the 
assembled multitude out of the midst of the fire, of 
the cloud and of the thick darkness, and recalls 
the circumstances attendant on the delivery of 
them; concluding with a general exhortation to 
obedience (v. 1—33). 

Moses then proceeds to exhort the people to 
love Jehovah the one God, to be obedient to his 
law, and to teach it diligently to their chiidren (vi. 
1—25). All intercourse with the idolatrous nations 
of Canaan is forbidden; judgments are threatened 
to deter from idolatry ; victory over the nations 
inhabiting Canaan is promised; their gradual, but 
utter extinction is foretold; and a command is 
given to destroy all the objects of their idolatrous 
worship (vii. 1—26). A cursory review of God's 
dealings with them in guiding them through the 
wilderness is then taken as furnishing ground for 
enforcing obedience to his law, and the danger of 
self-confidence and forgetfulness of God is pointed 
out (vill. r—z20). Cautions are then given against 
self-righteousness and spiritual pride; and to en- 
force these the people are reminded of their sins 
and rebellions in the wilderness, of Moses’s inter- 
cession for them and of God’s goodness and mercy, 
especially as shown in his restoring the two tables 
after they had been broken, and writing on them 
anew the law of the ten commandments (ix. r— 
*. 5): 

At this point a short notice of part of the jour- 
neyings of thé people is introduced, and in con- 
nection with this, mention is made of the death of 
Aaron, of the continuance of the priesthood in his 
family, and of the separation of the tribe of Levi to 
the service 01 the tabernacle. These benefits were 
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given in response to the intercession of Moses for 
the people, and therefore are brought in here, not 
in their chronological order, but in connection 
with that from which they flowed. The passage of 
the Israelites from Beeroth, the place of wells, to 
Jotbath, a land of water-brooks, is supposed by 
some to have been referred to here because it pre- 
sented a sort of symbolical illustration of God’s 
grace to his peopie in not only forgiving sin at the 
intercession of Moses, but adding to his bounty 
new and richer blessings (x. 6—11). 

Moses returns again to the form of address, and 
exhorts the people to fear, obey, and love the 
Lard—setting before them God’s claims upon them, 
announcing the blessings that would come upon 
them if they yielded to these claims, and at the 
same time intimating that disobedience would bring 
on them a curse. In connection with this the 
command is given that when they should be come 
into the promised land the blessing should be put 
on Mount Gerizim and the curse upon Mount 
Ebal, the situation of which is indicated (x. 12— 
XI. 32). 

After this Moses enters on a more minute detail 
of the laws which the people were to observe when 
settled in Canaan. First, he gives directions as to 
the destruction of all monuments of idolatry out of 
the land; and enjoins upon them the worship of 
Jehovah and the presentation to Him of the ap- 
pointed offerings in that place which He should 
choose, where also the sacrificial meal was alone 
to be eaten (xii. r—28). All intercourse with 
idolaters and all curious inquiries concerning their 
rites are to be avoided; all who would seduce to 
idolatry are to be put to death, even though they 
pretended to be prophets and to speak under the 
sanction of heaven ; even the nearest relations are 
not to be spared who act this part ; and all idola- 
tous cities are to be destroyed (xii. 29—xiii. 18). 
They are also cautioned against joining in or imi- 
tating the mourning customs of the heathen, and 
against eating the flesh of unclean animals, or of 
animals that had died of themselves; they are 
directed as to the laying aside of tithes for sacri- 
ficial meals and for the poor; they are enjoined to 
observe the seventh year as a year of release for 
poor debtors and of emancipation for the bonds- 
men; they are commanded to dedicate to the Lord 
the first-born of sheep and oxen; and they are 
instructed to observe the feast of the Passover, the 
feast of the weeks or Pentecost, and the feast 
of Tabernacles (xiv. 1—xvi. 17). From these 
religious regulations Moses passes to such as are 
more of a civil and social character, giving direc- 
tions as to the appointment of judges and magis- 
trates, the trial of idolaters and criminals of various 
classes, the choice and duties of a king, the rights 
of priests and Levites, the promise of a great 
Prophet like unto Moses, whom they were to hear 
and obey, and the proper test by which any one 
pretending to be a prophet was to make good his 
claim (xvi. 18—xvili, 22). Following on these 


come some regulations as to the appointment of | 








cities of refuge for the unintentional manslayer, the 
maintenance of landmarks set up as boundaries 
of property, the number of witnesses required to 
establish a charge against any one, and the punish- 
ment of false witnesses (xix. 1—21) ; after which 
come instructions as to the conduct of war, espe- 
cially with reference to those who were to be law- 
fully exempt from going forth to war, and the 
treatment of their enemies and the besieging of 
towns (xx. 1—20). Directions are next given 
concerning the expiation of murder where the 
murderer is not known, the treatment of women 
taken in war, the just exercise of paternal autho- 
rity, and the burial of malefactors who had been 
executed (xxi. 1—23). 

The concluding part of the address comprises a 
series of miscellaneous injunctions respecting the 
rights of property, the distinction of the sexes, 
regard for animal and human life, the avoidance of 
what would confound distinctions made by God in 
the natural world, the putting of fringes or tassels 
upon their garments, the proper treatment of a wite 
by her husband, the due preservation of the sanctity 
of the marriage bond, the observance of the in- 
tegrity and purity of the congregation of the Lord, 
the regulation of domestic and social relations in 
all their variety, and the appointment of eucharistic 
services on the presentation of the first-fruits and 
tenths of the products of the field. The address 
concludes with a solemn admonition to attend to 
and to observe what the Lord had commanded 
(xxii, I—xxvi. 19). 

In his ¢hird address Moses, after commanding 
the people to cause the law to be inscribed on two 
stone pillars when they should have obtained pos- 
session of Canaan, and to set up these pillars on 
Mount Ebal and build an altar there, proceeds to 
charge them to proclaim in the most solemn manner, 
after offering burnt-offerings and sacrifices, the bless- 
ing and the curse by which the law was sanctioned, 
the former on Mount Gerizim, the latter on Mount 
Ebal (xxvii. 1—26). Hethen more fullysets forth the 
blessings that should come upon the people if they 
hearkened to the voice of the Lord, and the curses 
that would befall them if they neglected his law or 
refused to obey (xxvili. 1—68). Moses then re- 
capitulates what the Lord had done for Israel, and 
after again referring to the blessings and curses of 
the law, adjures them to accept the covenant which 
God was graciously pleased to make with them, to 
adhere to it, and so, having blessing and cursing, 
life and death set before them, to choose the former 
for themselves and their seed (xxix. I—xxx. 20). 

These three addresses of Moses to the people 
are followed by an account of the closing scenes of 
his life. A few words of encouragement addressed 
to the people introduce the appointment of Joshua 
to be his successor as the leader of Israel; the law 
written out by Moses is handed over to the custody 
of the priests with a command that it shall be read 
every seventh year to the people at the feast of 
Tabernacles; Joshua is summoned with Moses 
into the presence of Jehovah, and receives his 
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commission and authority from Him, and Moses is 
commanded by God to write a song and teach it 


to the people (xxxi. 1—22). The active life of 
Moses was now drawing toa close. He puts the 
last hand on the writing of the law; composes the 
song which God had enjoined him to compose ; 
utters a few words of encouragement to Joshua; 
delivers the book of the law to the Levites who 
bore the ark of the covenant, with the injunction 
to them to put it into the side of the ark; and 
summons the elders of the tribes and their officers 
to hear from his lips ere he left them the words of 
the law (23—29). Then follows the song which 
Moses had composed, and which he recited in the 
hearing of the assembled congregation (xxxii. 
i—43) ; after which comes a short exhortation of 
Moses to the people (44—47), the divine intima- 
tion as to the approaching death of Moses (48— 52), 





the blessing which Moses pronounced upon Israel | 


(xxxill. I—29), and the account of the death and 
burial of Moses, with his eulogium (xxxiv. r—12). 
With this the book closes. 

From this survey of the contents of the book it 
is not difficult to discern what is its design and 
purpose. It is not intended as a supplement to 
the other books of Moses ; it is rather to be viewed 
as a closing appeal on the part of the great legis- 
lator of the Israelites, to those whom he had con- 
ducted and formed into a nation, directed towards 
inducing them to observe inviolate the covenant of 
the Lord, that it might be well with them and their 
children. With this in view, Moses selects those 
facts in the past history of the people, the remem- 
brance of which was most fitted to preserve them 
in their dependence upon, and allegiance to, Je- 
hovah, and those parts of the legislation already 
enacted as bore most closely on the covenant 
relation of Jehovah to his people. Other laws of a 
more general kind are only briefly referred to, 
while of some no mention is made ; a circumstance 
which some have laid hold of as furnishing an 
objection to the genuineness of the book, but 
which is easily explained when its design is kept in 
view. The fact also that it contains the record of 
Moses’s last counsels and instructions to the peo- 
ple when they were about to enter on possession 
of the promised land, is sufficient to account for 
what has also been made ground of objection, the 
number of instructions.as to the proper ordering of 
matters which could only be attended to after the 
settlement of the nation in the place of their per- 
manent habitation. That Moses should be anxious 
to give the people counsel as to such matters is 
only what might be expected from his relation to 
them ; but to have done so in the earlier stages of 
his legislation would have been premature, if not 
perplexing. If we keep in mind also the rhetori- 
cal character and hortatory form of the book, we 
shall not be surprised to find in it certain phrases 
and modes of expression which do not occur in the 
earlier books. The style of a legislator or historian, 
and the style ofan orator, usually present marked dif- 
ferences, even when they flow from the same source. 








There are other objections to the authenticity 
and genuineness of this book, of which some have 
been already noticed, and others of which must 
now be considered. 

It has been confidently asserted that the book 
contains statements which are not in accordance 
with those in the other books of the Pentateuch, 
and statements in one part of it which are at 
variance with those in another ; from which it has 
been inferred that this book is not the production 
throughout of one author, and that in general it is 
not to be traced to the same pen as produced the 
other books of the Pentateuch. Of these alleged 
discrepancies a considerable number, once adduced, 
has been retracted, and that in many cases by 
those who adduced them; so that to these it is 
needless to refer. I shall notice only such as are 
still urged by those who refuse to admit the Mosaic 
origin of this book. 

Ch. i. 9—18. Here, it is said, Moses is made to 
place the appointment of the judges later than the 
time assigned for this in Exod. xviii. 13 ff. But 
this assumes that the two passages refer to the 
same act; whereas that in Exodus relates the 
appointment of persons who were to act as judges, 
whilst that in Deuteronomy refers to the appoint- 
ment of officers, of which an account is given in 
Num. ii. 16—30. It is true that this appointment 
took place at a later period than that which seems 
to be assigned to it by the Deuteronomist (ver. 9) ; 
but the phrase, “at that time,” is used with so 
much laxity that no stress can be laid upon this. 
Were we to press this, we should be obliged to 
conclude that the whole body of the Mosaic legis- 
lation was delivered at the same time as the officers 
were appointed ; comp. ver. 18. As Eichhorn re- 
marks, we are not to expect the exactitude of a 
chronologer in an orator who, carried away by the 
impetus of his address, contents himself with a 
mere general determination of the time when the 
events he refers to occurred, and is apt to group 
together events, which in time are separated, be- 
cause they have a real or personal connection with 
each other.* 

Ch. i. 22. Here the people are represented as 
originating the proposal to send spies to search the 
land, whereas in Num. xiii. t—3 it is said that it 
was by the commandment of the Lord that Moses 
sent the spies. But may not both statements be 
true, and both proceed from the same pen? 
Moses would not take such a step as that of 
sending persons to explore and report on the land 
without knowing that this was in accordance with 
the will of God ; but knowing it to be so, he might 
at the same time suffer the proposal that this should 
be done to come from the people themselves, a 
proposal they were almost sure to make, seeing 
they were far from confident of success in their 
enterprise. The writer of Numbers also seems to 
have had tacitly before him the fact that the people 
had a share in the mission of the spies, for he says 
(ver. 26) that “they [the spies] brought back 


* “ Einleit.,” iii. 228. 












































word” to the whole congregation, aswell as to Moses | 
and Aaron. Now they to whom word és brought | 
back by a messenger, are they by whom he was sent | 
forth. The verb used is the same as in Deut. i. | 
22, where it is rendered “ bring us word again.” 
Ch. i. 37. Moses here says to the people that 
the reason why he was not permitted to enter the 
| promised land was because the Lord was angry 
| with him for their sakes, a statement which is 
repeated in ch. ili. 26, and still more strongly in 
| ch. iv. 21; whereas in Num. xxvii. 14 the cause | 
assigned is an offence committed by Moses him- 
self. Now that the writer of the passages in 
| Deuteronomy was not conscious of any discrepancy 
between what he says there and what is said by the | 
writer of the passage in Numbers, is evident from | 
the fact that he himself makes the very same state- 
| 





ment as the latter in another part of his book, ch. 
XXxil. 51. But it may be said, this only proves 
that the whole of Deuteronomy did not come from | 
| one and the same hand. We must, therefore, ask | 
|| whether the alleged discrepancy is of sufficient | 
|| weight to justify such a conclusion. And here a| 
|| little consideration will suffice to show that there is 
really no discrepancy in the case. An event may 
have more than one cause, an immediate and a 
more remote one. A strikes B a blow, but he does 
it at the instigation or provocation of C. In this 
case is not C as well as A the author of the blow? | 
| and might not a judge, addressing at one time A, 
lay the blame on him, and at another time, address- 
ing C, lay it on him, without there being any dis- 
crepancy in his utterances? Now this is exactly 
the case before us. Moses gave way to irritation, 
|| and spoke unadvisedly, and thereby failed to give 
|} God the honour which is his due. But he did this 
| through the provocation of the people ; they were 
|| first in the offence, and it was their action on him 
H 





that caused him to sin as he did. Is it not true, 
|| then, that the cause of Moses’s exclusion from 
|| Canaan was both his own sin and the sin of the 
|} people? and when at one time the one of these is 
| adduced as the cause, and at another the other, is | 
|| it not a mere cavil to urge this as a case of dis- 
| crepancy, sufficient to shake our confidence in the 





| authenticity of the narrative ? 

Ch. i. 44. Here the Amorites are said to have 
| been the assailants of Israel, whereas in Num. xiv. 
|| 45, it is to the Amalekites and Canaanites that the 
defeat of Israel on this occasion is ascribed. There 
is, it must be admitted, a slight difficulty here, but 
being slight it is easily obviated. As to the substi- 
| tution of Amorites for Canaanites, this is only a case 
|| of the use of the special name for the more general ; 
|| the Amorites were Canaanites, and they were the | 
section of the Canaanites by whom Israel was | 
assailed; so that there is no real discrepancy be- | 
tween the two statements thus far. Why the 
Amalekites are not mentioned in Deuteronomy we 
may not be able to say; perhaps as they confined 
on the Amorites, the historian, not aiming at rigid 
accuracy, included them among the latter, or it | 
may be that there is an allusion to them in the} 
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specification of Seir as the scene of the conflict, 
Mount Seir being a seat of the Amalekites (1 Chron. 
iv. 42, 43); but in any case the mere omission of 


| them by the historian can have no weight as an 


argument against the authenticity of his narrative, 
seeing we are not in circumstances to say what 
may have determined him to the omission. 

Ch. ii. 4—6. In this passage the Israelites are 
represented as passing through the territory of the 
Edomites, on whom they were forbidden to make 
war; but in Num. xx. 14—21 it is narrated that 
the Edomites came out against Israel in battle 
array, and forced them to draw back, so that they 


| could not pass through their territory. There is 
| here, however, no contradiction, for the two state- 


ments refer to different events ; the former to what 
took place when the Israelites were passing along 
the south-eastern border of Edom, not far from 
Ezion-geber ; the latter to an earlier occurrence, 
which took place in the neighbourhood of Kadesh. 
On the western border of Edom the hills terminate 
in lofty and precipitous descents, whilst on the 
eastern border they slope more gently towards the 
desert. One can easily understand how a wild 
mountain race should be ready and able to resist 
the entrance into their country of a large body 
of people like the Israelites on the former side, 
whilst on the latter they were inclined to treat 
them more amicably, as being less able to cope 
with them in conflict. 

Ch. ii. 12. Here, it is said, the expression “ the 
land of his possession” betrays a later hand than 
that of Moses, as Canaan was not the land of 
Israel’s possession till after the death of Moses. 
3ut zs it Canaan that is here referred to? In 
ch, iii, 20, the same expression is used of the 
country on the east of Jordan, which the Israelites 
had conquered and occupied while Moses was still 
with them ; and it is to the same, doubtless, that 
reference is made in the verse before us. 

Ch. x. 6. In this passage the order in which the 
places visited by the Israelites is different from that 
followed in Num, xxxili. 30—33. Some of the 
names, too, slightly differ, as Hor-hagidgad from 
Gudgodah, and Jotbathah from Jotbath; but on 
this no stress is laid by the objector ; the objection 
rests on the different order in which the places are 
mentioned. Now the difficulty here must be ad- 
mitted. It is probable, however, that the two 
passages refer to different occasions ; that in Num- 
bers to the first approach of the Israelites to the 
confines of Edom in the second year of their wan- 
dering, and that in Deuteronomy to their second 
approach in the last year of their wandering.* 

Ch. x. 8. A double discrepancy has been found 
in this verse. In the first place it is alleged that the 
tribe of Levi is here said to have been set apart for 
sacred service at the time of Aaron’s death, whereas 
this separation took place long before. But to this 
it is enough to reply that the words “ at that time” 
refer not to the time of Aaron’s death, the mention 
of which occurs in a parenthetical section, but to 


* See Hengstenberg, “‘ Beitrige,” iii. 430 —4}34. 
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the time when Moses put the tables into the ark, 
the mention of which occurs in the main stream of 
the narrative in ver. 5. In the second place, it is 
alleged that here the writer confounds the Levites 
with the priests, towhom alone it belonged to perform 
the functions here specified. But if Moses could 
not have fallen into this confusion, neither, we may 
say, could any Jewish writer ; so that this argument 
would prove that the passage in question was not 
written by a Jew at all, which would be to prove 
too much. There is, however, no confusion in the 
case. All the Levites were not priests, but all the 
priests were of the tribe of Levi, and to this tribe 
consequently belonged the office and duties of the 
priesthood, which is all that the writer says. 

Ch. xvii. 16, 17. The prohibition here to the 
king of Israel of multiplying horses and wives could 
only, it is said, have been written after the time of 
Solomon. That is to say, as Solomon, we know, 
transgressed this law, therefore it must have been 
instituted after this time! As if the violation of a 
law could prove anything as to the date of its 
enactment! or as if it were incompetent to assign 
an early date to a law because the history does 
not record any violation of it till a later epoch! 
But the passage itself plainly excludes the suppo- 
sition that this law was introduced posterior to the 
time of Solomon. It assumes that there was a 
danger of the people being seduced into returning 
to Egypt were the king to resort thither for the 
purpose of multiplying horses. Now this fear 
might naturally rise in the mind of Moses, and be 
expressed by him when addressing a people whom 
he knew to have a tendency to lust after the flesh- 
pots of Egypt; but as the possibility of such a 
return had utterly ceased long before the time of 
Solomon, it would have been simply absurd for 
any one in or near his time to have assigned the 
prevention of that as a reason for the enaction of 
any law. 

Ch. xxiii. 12, 13. Bishop Colenso adduces this 
passage as affording “in itself a very convincing 
proof of the unhistorical character of the whole 
narrative,” because, as he thinks, it involves the 
“absurdity” of enacting what was obviously im- 
practicable. What, however, is alone clearly 
proved by his argument is, that he cannot have 
attentively read the context of the passage, for if 
he had he would have seen that the enactment in 
question has reference not to the camp of the 
Israelites in the wilderness, as he supposes, but to 
a camp such as their soldiers might form should 
their army at any time go forth to war (comp. 
ver. 9). It would have been absurd for Moses to 
have given such an instruction as this to the whole 
camp of the Israelites during their wanderings ; 
and we may add it would have been especially so 
had he reserved his instructions till the very close 
of their wanderings, just when instructions of this 
sort became altogether unnecessary. But no such 


absurdity attaches to the passage: the absurdity is 
supplied by the blundering avidity of the critic to 
convict the writer of a mistake where none exists. 








| 
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Considerable stress has been laid by some 
critics on the frequently occurring expression, “ the 
Levite within thy gates,” in Deuteronomy. This 
phraseology, it is said, betokens a late origin of the 
book, for it belongs to a state of things which did 
not exist till after the revolt of the ten tribes. 
Previous to that event the Levites had ‘cities and 
towns of their own, so that they did not need to 
be indebted to others for a residence, nor could 
they in that case be said to dwell within the gates 
of the people. In this argument there seems at 
first sight to be some force. But it cannot fail to 
occur to the reflective reader that it is very im- 
probable that any person writing at a late date a 
book, which he wished to be accepted as written 
by Moses, would fall into the very obvious mistake 
of using phraseology which he must have known 
had reference to a state of things that had only 
begun to exist in his own day. A mistake of this 
sort is just such an one as a forger would be sure 
not to fall into. This suggests the probability that 
the phrase in question relates to a state of things 
contemporaneous with the other institutions of 
the Pentateuch ; and this is found on examina- 
tion to be the case. The Levites were to have 
residences allotted to them in different towns and 
cities ; but it does not appear that in these none but 
Levites resided, or even that they formed the chief 
part of the population ;* consequently as they had 
only a portion allotted to them, they might be 
spoken of as dwelling within the gates of Israeli. 
Moreover, the phrase, “ to dwell within thy gates,” 
or “to be within thy gates,” generally conveys the 
idea that the party of whom it is used was in some 
sense dependent on the kind offices of those within 
whose gates he was. Now as the Levites had no 
territory of their own, they were dependent in great 
measure for their subsistence on their share of the 
tithes rendered by the people; but these were 
voluntary offerings, the rendering of which was left 
to each individual’s conscience; so that in this 
respect the Levite was at all times more or less 
dependent on the good offices of those among 
whom he dwelt. He was thus so far on a footing 
with “the stranger,” who had no power of en- 
forcing upon the community the duty of minister- 
ing to his wants; and hence, like the stranger, the 
Levite might be fittingly spoken of as being “ within 
the gates” of the people—dependent on their 
sense of honour and duty for his comfort. 

Having thus examined the objections to the 
genuineness and authenticity of this book whick 
are still to be found in the works of recent writers, 
I venture to say that they utterly fail of present- 
ing even a plausible show of reason for our depart- 
ing from the universal belief that this book is the 
production of Moses. 

I shall now notice a few passages in which the 
rendering of the Authorized Version may be 
amended or illustrated. 

Ch. i. 1. “On this side Jordan :” over or beyond 
Jordan. So also ver. § ; iv. 41, &c. 

* Ewald, Geschichte d. Volkes Israel, ii. 306. 
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7. The geographical distribution of the land in 
this verse would probably be more evident were 
the original names retained. 
the Amorites and to allwho dwell by it, in the Arabah 
[z.¢., the Ghor or valley of the Jordan from the Sea 
of Galilee to the Dead Sea], ix the mountain [i.c., 
the hill country of Judah and Ephraim], cx the 
Shephelah {i.e., the low country lying between the 


mountains of Judah and the Mediterranean, and | 


extending from Gaza to Carmel], zx the Negeb [7.¢., 
the land in the southern part of Canaan, and which 
was for the most part aridand unsuited for agricul- 
ture, though affording pasture for herds and flocks], 
and on the sea-shore |i.e., the strip of territory lying 
along the coast of the Mediterranean from Carmel 
to Tyre]. 

1. “Ye were ready to go up into the hill :” 
ye acted with levity |i, rashly and presumptu- 
ously], &c. 

Ch. iv. 48. “ That thou mayest prolong thy days 
upon the earth,” &c., on the land. 

Ch. xv. 2. “And this is the manner of the re- 
lease: Every creditor that lendeth aught unto his 
neighbour shall release it; he shall not exact it of 
his neighbour or of his brother ; because it is called 
the Lord’s release:” And this is the manner [the 
rationale or rule] of the release: Every creditor shall 
release what he has lent to his neighbour; he shall 
not press his neighbour, yea his brother ; for there is 
proclaimed release from Jehovah. 

Ch. xx. 19. “ Thou shalt not cut them down (for 
the tree of the field is man’s life) to employ them 
in the siege :” Zhou shalt not cut them down ; for is 
the tree of the field a man that tt should come because 
of you into the siege? This rendering, which is in 
substance that given by all the ancient versions, 
is obtained from a slight conjectural alteration of 
the Massoretic punctuation, reading oyw7 Aé adam 
for ow id ddam; “is aman” for “ the man.” 

Ch, xxi. 4. “eared :” ploughed. 

Ch. xxiv. 6. “ No man shall take the nether or 
the upper millstone to pledge :” Wo man shall take 
in pledge the handmill or the upper millstone—neither 
the mill itself nor the essential part of it, the upper 
millstone, literally, ‘he rider or waggon, because it 
moves over the other stone. 

Ch. xxv. 10. “ The house of him that hath his 
shoe loosed :” Zhe house of the unshod, i.e., the 
miserable, the tatterdemalion. Only the most 
wretched among the Hebrews went barefoot. 

Ch. xxviii. 5, 17, “store :” kneading trough. 

11. “The Lord shall make thee plenteous in 
goods :” Jehovah will give thee abundance for good. 

Ch. xxxii. 5. “ They have corrupted themselves, 
their spot is not the spot of his children ; they are 
a perverse and crooked generation :” /t has become 
corrupt to Him—not his sons, their blot—a genera- 
tion perverse and crooked, ‘The words spaced off 
are in apposition to what follows, and in prose 
would have followed instead of preceding this. 

11. “ As an eagle stirreth up her nest, fluttereth 
over her young, spreadeth abroad her wings, 
taketh them beneath them on her wings ; so the 


| Lord did lead him,” &c. : 


Go to the mount of 





As an eagle He stirreth 
up his nest, over his young He hovereth ; He spreadeth 
abroad his wings, taketh them, beareth them on his 
wings. Jehovah alone did lead them, &c. 

24. “They shall be burnt with hunger and 
devoured with burning heat, and with bitter de- 
struction ; I will also send the teeth of beasts 
upon them with the poison of serpents of the 
dust :” Wasted away with hunger, and devoured 
with burning disease and bitter destruction, I will 
also send on them the tooth of beasts with the poison 
of reptiles of the dust. 

25. ‘The sword without and terror within 
shall destroy,” &c.: Outside [or abroad] the sword, 
in the inner chambers terror shall destroy, &c. 

29. “Oh that they were wise, that they under- 
stood this, that they would consider their latter end :” 
Were they wise they would understand this, they would 
consider their latter end |literally, their hereafter}. 

35. “To me belongeth vengeance and recom- 
pense ; their foot shall slide in due time,” &c.: 
Vengeance {shall be| to me and recompense; in time 
their foot shall slide, &c. 

36. “And there is none shut up or left:” And 


gone ts the bond and the free, t.e., all. 


40. “For I lift up my hand to heaven, and say, 
I live for ever. If I whet,” &c...... and say, Live 
I for ever [i.e., As I live for ever), if I whet, &c. 

42. “the beginning of revenges upon the 
enemy :” with the head of the leaders of the enemy. 
Another rendering is, wth the hairy head of the 
enemy. Between these two it is not easy to decide. 
The word mv (f’ra’ofh) is the plural of a word 
signifying /oose hair, or flowing locks, as used Num, 


| vi. 5 ; Ezek. xliv. 20; but it is also used in the sense 


of chiefs or leaders (Judg. v.2). The latter meaning 
is that given here by the LXX. (dpxévtwv), but its 
legitimacy is questioned by many scholars. The 
Authorized Version follows the Geneva version, 
“when I begin to take vengeance of the enemie ;” 
and this seems to have followed Pagnini, who ren- 
ders “de capitibus in ultionibus inimici.” The 
only authority for this is that in the Chaldee and 
Syriac the verb, corresponding to the Hebrew verb 
from which the noun comes, signifies sometimes /o 
revenge. 

43. ..... “and will be merciful to his land and 
to his people :” and will expiate his land, his people. 

Ch. xxxiii. 17. “‘ His glory is like the firstling of 
his bullock, and his horns are like the horns of 
unicorns :” Zhe firstborn of his oxen ts mayesty to him, 
and the horns of a reem |buffalo] are his horns. 
“With them he shall push the people together to 
the ends of the earth:” with them he shall thrust 
the peoples, the ends of the earth together. 

25. “Thy shoes shall be iron and brass ; and as 
thy days so shall thy strength be :” /ron and brass 
shall be thy fortresses, and as thy days so shall thy rest 
[or security| be. 

29. “And thine enemies shall be found liars 
unto thee :” and thine enemies shall fawn upon thee 
[or submit to thee]. Comp. Ps. xvili. 45 [44]; Ixvi. 
3; Ixxxi. 16 [15]. W. LINDSAY-ALEXANDER. 
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bernacles com- 
mences on the 
fifteenth day of the 
seventh month 
(Tisri), five days 
after the Day of 
Atonement. A 
rabbinical — ordi- | 
nance enjoins that 
immediately after 
the synagogue ser- 
vice on the even- 
ing of this last- | 
mentioned day, 
and before the Jew 
has tasted food, or 
put his hand to | 
any worldly busi- 
ness, he shall drive 
a stake into the 
ground, by way of 
showing that he 


has commenced | 


his preparation for 
erecting a_ taber- 
nacle against the 
approaching feast. 
The object of this 
is to testify that 
no sooner is one 
obligation of the 
law fulfilled,thana 
way is opened for 
carrying out an- 
other, and that the 
faithful must ad- 
vance from precept 
to precept through- 
out the entire 
course of ceremo- 
nial observances. 
Tabernacles, as 
every one knows, 
is a divinely or- 
dered festival. | 


HE Feast of Ta-|“ And the Lord spake unto Moses, saying, Speak 


unto the children of Israel, saying, The fifteenth day 
of this seventh month shall be the feast of Taber. 
nacles for seven days unto the Lord” (Lev. xxiii. 


33, 34). The feast was instituted in memory of the 


children of Israel’s redemption from Egypt, and of 
their journey through the wilderness, when for forty 
years they had no settled dwelling-place. The pre- 
cept runs, “ Ye shall dwell in booths seven days; 
all that are Israelites born shall dwell in booths: 
that your generations may know that I made the 
children of Israel to dwell in booths, when I brought 


| them out of the land of Egypt” (Lev. xxiii. 42, 43). 


And while thus celebrating his own dwelling in booths, 
no devout Israelite would be likely to forget that 
glorious Presence which, in the likeness of a cloud, 
went before the advancing hosts to guide them, and 
which overspread them as a tabernacle, and was a 
perpetual defence against the scorching sun or tem- 


| pestuous weather, as well as against the attacks of 


wild beasts, or the assaults of fiercer and wilder 
men. 

The season of year when this feast is celebrated 
deserves a word of notice. It falls in the autumn 
months, between September and October. But the 


‘children of Israel went out of Egypt in the first 


month, that is to say, six months before ‘Taber- 
nacles. The moment of the Exodus would seem, 
therefore, at first sight, to have been the most appro- 
priate time to have been selected for the observance 
of the feast, as being the season when the dwelling 
in tabernacles actually began ; and yet it was post- 
poned until the seventh month. ‘The Rabbis ex- 
plain this delay by saying that if Tabernacles had 
been allowed to fall in the first month (Nisan) ~ 
answering to our March or April—when the hot 
weather sets in, people might gradually have come 
to think that the custom of dwelling in booths was 
not established in memory of any special deliver- 
ance, but was merely caused by considerations of 
comfort, and because out-of-door booths would at 
that season be cool and refreshing. But when the 
festival was appointed for a month which is almost 
always rainy and tempestuous, and when no thoughts 
of personal convenience could be associated with 
the practice of dwelling in booths, it would be 
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| 
clearly established that the faithful did mot quit | 
the cir houses, and Jive under a temporary shelter for | 
their own comfort, or from the force of common | 
custom, but an dbedience to a divine precept, and | 
in memory @f tthe wonderful favour and mercy | 
vouchsafedtoithem through the forty years’ wander- 
ing in the desert. 
lhe five days’ interval between the Day of Atone- 
ment and the 15th of Tisri, is occupied in the con- 
struction and decoration of the tdbemmacle. Every 
family is supposed to build one for its own use, and | 
so strict are the laws which regulate its height and 


spring and site and fashion, that an entire book | 
Oo Talmud (Succa) is taken up with their re- | 
( ‘tal A bare enumeration of the leading points to | 


be observed would fill pages. All, therefore, that 
can now be said is, that while at highest it. must | 
not exceed ten yards, at lowest it must’ not fall | 
beneath ten hands. This last is a rabbinical form | 
of measurement, and is taken by closing the fist and 

sticking the thumb upright—making in this way one | 
hand. Then, again, it must not be less than four 
yards square, though it may be more. It must also 
have four walls, thoug h one of them may be made 
by the others being built against a permanent wall. 
lt must, furthermore, have a door in the side, or if 
there be any other way of effecting an entrance, as 
from below or above, there must at least be a ase 
sentation ofa door in the side. Then, again, although 
it need not be a permanent erection (and regard to 
the origin of the feast would seem to imply that it 
should not be), it must be built strong enough to 
stand a violent wind. Boards should be used for 
the sides, and not canvas or cloth, which under no | 
circumstances are allowable. The tabernacle should 

be erected in the open air, and not within doors, or 

under the shelter of a tree. Neither must there be | 
any covering at top—that is to say, the opening 
towards the sky must not be laid over with boards, 
tiles, skins, or anything out of which a roof can be 
made. Boughs, however, or, in fact, any green 
thing that grows, may be cut and used as a substi- 
, but they must be arranged loosely that the 
stars may be seen, and the rain descend through 
them ; but not so loosely that the force of the sun | 
shall overpower the shade within e walls. Laurel 
and oak are the greatest favourites, though branches | 
of other trees-—and even straw among the poorer | 
freely used. The tabernacle must be | 
made as bright and cheerful as possible, and im- 
mense pains are often taken with its ornamentation. 
It is a work of pride as well as of love. Rich 
people decorate the interior with India shawls, silk 
stufis, or rich curtains, while some go so far as to 
borrow golden veils of the synagogue which 
hang before the ark. 

Every family, as has been said, ought to have its 
own tabernacle, but in continental towns where 
Jews abound, and where several families are often 
living in one house, a common tabernacle is erected | 
for the use of the males. 

It does not by any means 
mere temporary structure. 


+t 
LULC 


sort—are 


a 
tne 


follow that this is a 
Very often it is built on | 


| vestied 


to the house in the backyard, or is constructed at 
the end of the garden like a summer-house. ‘Oftencr, 
perhaps, in countries like Poland, part of the 
of the house is arranged, ‘that ‘by means of 
well-adjusted system of pulleys and windlasses 
may be drawn back, leaving the uppermost room 
open to the sky. This is then decorated according 
to the taste and means of these who are going to 
use it, and is turned into a tabernacle. The | 
being over, the roof is allowed to drop back to its 
place, and the room becomes an attic once more. 
All Jews of thirteen years and over are 
supposed to eat, drink, sleep, receive visitors, and 
study the law in their tabernacle during the entire 
feast. ‘The stricter sort comply with the whole of 
these requirements, but enough is generally sup- 
posed to be done if meals are eaten there. 
are served with as much display 
where several families club together, are very 
sumptuous affairs. Every one makes it a point of 
conscience to subscribe his utmost towards the 
entertainment. Mead is sent for;* and a genera 
determination prevails to make ‘the most of the 
occasion. ‘Tabernacles, it should be observed, is 


SO 





as possibie 





| the most joyous of all the feasts, and the gravest 


Israelites think it not unseemly to relax a little of 
their wonted sternness; while the younger members 
of the party crack such mild and flavourless jokes 
as habitual reserve in the presence of their elders 
will allow. 


But where are the women all the while? Keep- 
ing up the feast among themselves in their own 
way, with gossip, sweetmeats, and fme clothes. For 


them, at leas st— so say the Rabbis—there is no 
obligation to dwell in booths. All that they have 
to do is to come to the door of the tabernacle on 
the first two and the last two evenings of the feast 
to hear the ation read over a cup of wine 
The intermediate days are not sanctified in this way, 
unless it should chance that the Sabbath is o 
and female attendance is dispensed with. Th 
mistress of the house alone has:a duty which sl 
must on no account disregard, for it is one of nee 
solemn precepts to which a Jewish woman is bound. 
She must light the candles on the eve of the 
bath and all the feasts—Tabernacles, of course, 
included—so as to be in readiness for her husband 
when he returns from the synagogue service. She 
need not say her prayers, she need not read her 
Bible, she need not frequent public worship—but 
this she must do. It is a point of the strictest and 
most inexorable obligation. 

Thus much for the customs of foreign Jews. 

In England the Feast of Tal bernacles, so far as 
all domestic obser are concerned, seems 
completely to have faded out of use. Increx 
it may sound, in face of the divine precep 
nevertheless strictly true that nobody dreams of 
erecting a booth on his premises. While foreign 
Jews (however much they may seem to have tra- 
the | original institution by the permanent 


sancti 
1 
ne 
h 


Sab- 


ances 


lible as 
t, it is 





A clammy but favourite preparation of een and malt. It is 


highly intoxicating. 
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sts rc 
Hdmeas 
I Ings 


booths of the wilderness) are unanimous in eating | 0 
and drinking in a room set apart and carefully pre- 
pared for the purposes of the feast, their E ngli ish 


brethren a] them 





ypear to have given 





which are supposed to symbolize the 


| indeed to 


and comp lete « discharge from all that pertains to | 
this part of the celebration. There is hardly ever 
more than one tabernacle for « 





that stan: Is in the synagogue yard—a sorry 
- like a faded summer-house in some suburban 
rden. The minister of the synagogue is sup- 
ent to use it for meals, and so forth, 
chances are that he will most often be fot 
own table, while the rest of the community thi: 
the; - have done all that can possibly be requires 

if they just step inside the dingy structure 





them, 
two or three times during the feast, and taste 
drop of wine and mutter a hurried prayer—aft 
which they walk home just as unconcernedl) 
the precepts about dwel ling 1 1 booths had 
een delivere< “ Here and there an old 
few, or one 





who may possibly have on n € in earlier 
life from some stricter count ry, may | ake- 
believe of a tabernacle in his back; ee out- 
house stuffed with lumber all the year, and cleared 
= as Tabernacles comes round. By the aid ofa 

v boughs, and with the introduction of a chair or 








10Ou 





| a single 
| Wilna, where there is a large 


but the | 


| whi 


whieh they distribute 


| known to fetch. 


“ts and a table, he may extemporise a passable 
booth ; but nobody will trouble himself to follow 
his example. At the present rate of neglect the 
rising generation of Jews will in a few years’ | 
time have nothing before their eyes, except the | 
uninviting structure in the synagogue yard to re- 


mind them of the and the mer 


all their festivals. 


most joyous 







But a further and very important part of the pre- 
paration for the feast remains to be described. In 
Leviticus xxill. 40 the divine precept runs, “ And ye | 


shall take you on the first day the boughs of 
branches of palm-trees, and the boughs of 

thick trees, and will ae of the brook ; and ye shall 

rejoice before the Lord your God seven days.” 


goodly | 


1S 


“The boughs of goodly trees” are said by the 
Rabbis to mean “ the fruit of the tree of Hador.” 
Whole volumes have been written in explanation 
of this term, which has been fought over by Biblical 


critics with an eagerness and determination such as 





have been exhibited in reference to no other single 
expression in Holy Writ. It would not be going 
too far, perhaps, to say that the whole Tabernacle 
festival, as now observed among the Jews, is made 
to turn on the selection and use of this particular 
fruit. The word itself means “ beauty,” and it is 
s that it 


pretty generally agreed amongst moderns 
stands for the citron or apple of Paradise. 


But fiercely as the sages have battled over an 
expression which has exercised their utmost inge- 


nuity, a somewhat tardily-given adopt 
“ : citron as the thing si gnified has not at all hin- 
dered an endless controversy about the quality of 


consent to 


fruit that must be used. Volumes, again, of learned 
rabbinical matter have been written with all the 
apparent relish of a startling novelty, as to the 





riest of | 


land would 


| 





place where the tree must grow, and what conditions 
must be fulfilled before the fruit can be accounted 
osher — fit, that is to say, for the use of the 
faitht ful in this holy observance. So difficult is it 
find a fruit which answers all these 
requirements, and yet so ca eae is it for a man 


‘| who desires to preserve his credit for orthodoxy to 


have one, 
citron. 


that immense sums of money are paid for 
In Warsaw, Cracow, Lemberg, and 
and influential Jewish 
p opulation, £ 40 have often been given. The stricter 
sort will stand at nothing to get the right article, 
and there are tradesmen who obtain their living 
and a very respectable one too—by going to Italy 
or Corfu and selecting the best citrons that grow, 
ch they retail on their return at “ fancy” prices. 
Their tabernacle profits enable them to live in com- 
fort for the rest of the year. 

And here, again, English Jews fall woefully below 


the standard of strictness maintained by their con- 


















tinental brethren. Instead of the careful selection 
of citrons, one or two London tradesmen—book- 


sellers generally—have boxes consigned to them, 
over the country at the uni- 
form rate of three-and-sixpence a piece. No 
scarcity is ever known in England ; and at a time 
when Polish Jews are paying almost fabulous sums 
for the proper article, four or five shillings will be 
the highest price that London citrons are ever 
So that they are called citrons, it 
isenough. Not one of them, it may be safely said, 
would satisfy the rabbinical requirements. But 
English Jews either do not know or do not care. 
An Israelite fresh from some strict continental 
town would swoon at the sight of the second- 
rate articles that do duty for ‘the goodly fruit,” 
almost lose his reason when he was 
told that instead of every male member of the 
syn agogue sparing no pains to possess himself of 
the choicest fruit that can be procured for money, 
there would probably not be more than a dozen 
citrons in a con; About 


gregation of two hundred ! 
that number of the leading members will buy a 


citron a-piece, and the rest will be content to 
borrow what they are either too mean or too care- 


themselves. Numbers of 
use the citron-at all, and go 
make fun of those who do. 


less to purchase for 
English Jews t 


do not 
so far a 





$ tO 
* Branches of palm-trees” must also be pro- 
cured in prepa ation for the feast. And here, 
again, Talmudical laws as to size, age, shape, and 


down with a minuteness which 
gotten nothing. The selection 
1es is a matter of most serious im- 
t foreign Jews, occupying much time 
ition ; but their English brethren take 
this, as they do other matters, very composedly, 
and, the branch be actually palm, trouble 
themselves very little to inquire whether the leaves 
are cracked or divided—whether it is new for the 
occasion, or has been used _half-a-dozen times 
before—whether it is free from rabbinical blemish, 
or whether from top to bottom it is full of defects. 


sO on, are t id 
seems to have 
of proper brancl 
port amongs 


ndc 


fors 





onsult 


1 
so that 
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' ; 
Truth compels it to be said that the most pious of 


English Jews may be seen with palm-branches in 
their hands such as the veriest rascal among 
foreigners would deem it degradation to touch. 

“The boughs of thick trees” are universally 
understood to be myrtle; but the leaves must 
grow in triplets—that is to say, there must be 
three leaves of the same size and shape growing 
together round the wood, and so arranged at regu- 
lar intervals that each triplet forms a kind of crown. 

To these are to be added “willows of the brook ” 
—special care being taken that the tree from which 
the branches are cut grows near the water. A 
rabbinical precept enjoins that three sticks of 
myrtle and two of willow must be used. 

Two rings are now made out of strips of the 
palm-branch, and are fastened round the stem of 
the bough, one on either side. Through that on 
the right hand is inserted the myrtle, and through 
that on the left is placed the willow. Properly 


speaking, the branches thus joined together ought | 


to be carried with much solemnity, along with the 
citron, to the synagogue. Foreign Jews are very 
particular about the observance, and numbers of 
them may be seen, palm-branch in hand, wending 
their way through the streets towards the nearest 
synagogue ; but it is the rarest possible sight in 
England. Even those who trouble themselves to 
prepare branches send them forward to the syna- 
gogue by a servant who, in all likelihood, is a 
Christian into the bargain. On entering the syna- 
gogue the branch is held in the right hand and the 
citron in the left. The two hands are then placed 
close together at about the middle of the breast, 
when a prayer is said. The same ceremony is 


observed whenever the branches are used during | 


public worship. The more intelligent, after they 
have repeated the prayer, shake the branch three 
times towards the east, three times towards the 
south, three times towards the west, three times 
towards the north, three times towards the sky, 
and three times towards the ground. Nobody 


so that she may bite off a small piece of the rind. 
| This is a sovereign specific against all misadventures. 
| But there is a more imposing piece of cere- 
| monial still to come. Before the service concludes 
the ark is opened, and one of the scrolls of the 
| law is taken out by a person nominated for this 
purpose by the warden. The duty is one of dis- 
tinction, and is usually entrusted to a well-known 
and honoured member of the synagogue. The 
|sacred burden is carried with much reverence to 
|the platform or reading-desk occupied by the 
| minister. ‘The “ Reader” and those of the con- 
| gregation who are furnished with palms and citrons 
then move slowly in procession round the plat- 
form while a prayer is said, or rather sung, by the 
entire assembly. This done, and the circuit of 
the reading-desk having been accomplished, the 
scroll is restored to its place in the ark. 

Tabernacles, according to divine precept, is an 
eight days’ festival—“ Seven days ye shall offer an 
offering made by fire unto the Lord: on the 
eighth day shall be an holy convocation unto you ; 
and ye shall offer an offering made by fire unto the 
Lord: it is a solemn assembly [Heb., “a day of 
restraint”], and ye shall do no servile work there- 
in” (Lev. xxiii. 36). 

The seventh day is, perhaps, the greatest and 
most highly esteemed of the entire feast. It 
would be presumptuous to assign a reason for this 
preference, when the wisest of rabbinical autho- 
rities are not able to agree upon the ground of its 
special observance. All that can be said with 
certainty is, that the honour with which it is 
treated rests upon Cabala—that is to say, upon 
| secrets wrapped up in a language which few can 
read, and which fewer still can pretend to under- 
stand. ‘The most curious part of the matter is that 
widely as some sections of Jews differ from one 
another in things that are plainly ordered—as, for 
example, the Portuguese from the British, and the 
| Reformers from both—they all combine in assign- 
| ing a special dignity to the seventh day of Taber- 











seems to know the meaning of this ceremony, | nacles, though no one can take upon himself to 
though it is supposed to have been handed down | say positively from what source this universal re- 
by tradition from the time of the prophets, and its | verence is derived. It is just one of those unex- 
due observance is held to be productive of great | plainable freaks of tradition about the reasonable- 
merit. So blind, however,: are English Jews to | ness of which it is hopeless to argue. 

their own spiritual welfare, that many are in favour| The eve of this day—that is, the night previous 
of abolishing it. And well they may, when the | —is kept up as a strict watch-night, like the Pen- 
branches, like the citrons, are mostly borrowed, | tecost Eve. ‘The synagogue is open all night, and 
and are passed about amongst the congregation | the Books of Deuteronomy, Psalms, and Ecclesi- 





from hand to hand. Very few take the trouble to 


perform the ceremony at all, he usually steps up to 


astes are read straight through, together with a long 
Ecclesiastes, in particular, 
is ordered to be read on account of its showing the 


| 
: ; : 
prepare them for themselves. If a man cares to | selection of prayers. 
| 
| 


the platform where the “ Reader” sits, and begs | vanity of the world, and so that man in his festi- 
the loan of his branch. It is handed to him asa} vity should not forget his duty to his Maker, as 
matter of course, and after a brief prayer and a few | otherwise, perhaps, he might be tempted to do on 
ill-managed shakings (for the proper ceremonial | these days of joy and gladness. The idea is, that 
requires considerable knack), he returns the branch | whatever is decreed on the first day of the new 
and goes to his place with the comfortable as-| year as fated to happen, either to nations or 
surance that he has done all that can reasonably he | individuals, in the course of the coming year, does 
demanded of him. If his wife chances to be preg- | not receive its “seal” (to adopt the figurative lan- 
nant, he makes a point of carrying the citron home, guage in which the virtue of the day is set forth 


| 
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~ 4 before the faithful) until the day of Atonement— | scrolls are taken out instead of one, and that the 
1. | the roth of the same month—and is not finally | “ Reader” and congregation move seven times 
. | fixed until this particular point of the Tabernacle | round the platform instead of once, while a scroll 
e- festival has been reached, when the Israelites pray | of the law is returned to the ark at the comple- 
- that it may be decided in their case for good and | tion of every circuit. 
wl not for evil. Three times in the year—that is to say, on the 
is In preparation for this day every Jew—speaking | day before the Day of Atonement, on the seventh 
* for continental countries—provides for himself and | day of Tabernacles, and on the Feast of Purim— 
* each member of his family a little bundle of five | Jews all over the world are accustomed to knead 
e willow twigs, which are tied together in the form | and roll a thin paste, which is cut into pieces of 
to of a nosegay with a strip of palm, which must pass | about three inches square. Some kind of meat 
he ,| seven times round them. Some of the stricter | has already been chopped fine, and a pinch of this, 
n- | sort use seven twigs of willow, in consequence of a| together with a seasoning of pepper, salt, and 
ns | dispute among the Rabbis as to which number is | onions, is placed on each square, The paste is 
t- | the more meritorious. They are called ‘‘ Hosan- | then turned over—corner to corner—once and no 
he | nas,” and are got ready on the sixth day of the | more, and the diminutive meat-pie thus produced 
of feast, so as to be carried to the synagogue, at the | is baked for use. A dish of this article, known as 
he | first service of the seventh day, which in their} Craplock, is provided at dinner—but specially as 
| honour is designated the “ Hosanna Rabba”—“ the | an accompaniment of soup. At the conclusion of 
an multitude of Hosannas.” Nobody can say what | the last meal, and before quitting the booth, the 
an these bunches of willows mean, but, like the | following prayer is said :—“ May it be willed before 
he shaking of the palm-branches and the use of the | Thee, that like as I have fulfilled Thy command 
u; citron above referred to, they are said to have been} and dwelt in this tabernacle, so mayest Thou 
he handed down by tradition from the prophets. They] grant to me that I shall dwell in the tabernacle 
of are held in the hand during part of the service, | of the skin of Leviathan.” This refers to the great 
re- and when a particular point has been reached | tabernacle, which, according to the Jewish belief, is 
where the “ Reader” exclaims, “ A voice announces | to be set up in the days of Messiah—the covering of 
nd and says,” each member of the congregation | which is to be made out of the skin of Leviathan. 
It beats his bunch of twigs as hard as he can against} ‘The Tabernacle feast concludes with a “holy 
his his seat, or the nearest convenient object, until} convocation.” Although the divine precept which 
ho- no leaves are left, and then he throws the bare| enjoins this additional day does not require that 
its sticks away. It is a curious piece of ceremonial, | they should dwell in booths for more than seven 
ith and the vigour with which each bunch is beaten, | days (Lev. xxiii. 42), the Rabbis have here, as 
is when joined to the noise and the indiscriminate | elsewhere, with the restless craving for “ fencing” 
Yon scattering of leaves and pieces of broken stick all | and re-fencing, which disfigures their interpretation 
san over the synagogue, makes up a scene of excite-| of the written Word, added a day, by ordering that 
ler- ment and confusion for which it would be difficult | the “ holy convocation” should be included among 
hat to find a parallel in a place of worship. It ought | the days which are to be spent in booths. Curiously 
one to be mentioned, perhaps, that it is necessary for | enough, the Khasidim, or “ Saints,” which is by far 
for the due solemnization of this rite that each of the | the strictest sect of modern Jews, do not observe 
the twigs should have not less than seven leaves, and | this usage. 
gn- that the topmost one should not be broken, or| The “holy convocation” is always a very merry 
yer- spotted, or disfigured. day. Over and above the elaborate forms of eat- 
“to The synagogue service on this day is very long, | ing and drinking which have marked the whole 
re- lasting between four and five hours, and but for the | progress of the feast, houses are tastily decorated, 
ex- little interlude of the willow twigs would be | the showiest clothes are put on, flags are hung out 
ble- specially wearisome. The congregation, however, | of window, and visits of congratulation are paid. 
is as large, or nearly so, as on the Day of Atone-| Taken all in all, it is a time of unusual excitement 
‘ous ment, when every Jew who desires to be thought | and mirth. More laughter is probably heard on 
yen- worthy of the name is pretty sure to be found in | this cay in the Jewish quarter than on all the other 
and his place. The wax candles used on the Day of | days of the year put together. On this day also 
lesi- Atonement are carefully kept against this day, | prayers are used in the synagogue for wind and 
ong when they are burnt down to the very socket. | rain, a practice which is continued without inter- 
ilar, || Always provided that candles are used in the | mission through all the winter months, until Pass- 
the | | synagogue at all, for in England gas has taken the | over comes round again. 
esti- | || place of wax, and has rendered this last piece of | And here, properly speaking, the feast should | 
. as || ceremonial impossible. Then, again, the tone to | end, but on the evening of the “holy convocation” | 
yon | | which the service is sung on this day is the same|a new, and to the faithful Israelite a scarcely less | 
that | \ || as that used on the Day of Atonement, and on this | important, festival begins. Distinct, indeed, from | 
new ii || occasion also the “ Reader” appears in the sexganes, | Tabernacles, it is, nevertheless, an outgrowth of it, 
; Or | || or surplice. The procession of palm branches and } and is celebrated with as much fervent devotion as 
Joes | | citrons is observed on this day, but with the follow- | if it were actually a part of the divinely established | 
lan- ing variation, that when the ark is opened seven} ordinance. It is called Simkhath Torah (“the | 
orth {| | 














rejoicing of the Law,”), its object being to return | will himself come 
thanks for the public reading of the law, which bridegroom. It 
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is so arranged as to finish on the last day of the | better known for his wealth than for anything else. 













Tabernacle feast. | In this case he will in all likelihood step up to 
On the first synagogue service of this festival— | some venerable and distinguishe 1 member of the 
that is to say, on the evening “dig it—a kind of | congregation, whose means will not have | 
poem is sung in honour of the law. Thi <- | hi te Linst su bidd 
able composition differs from that which is used in y hand over to him th le- 





a similar way at Pentecost. ‘The Pentecost hymn | This generally secures a mor 





is in Chaldee, and is il le to the mass of y for the purchaser than if he had 
the congregation, while t] n pure He ‘br , and 1 upon himself his newly-acquired 
is—or ought to be—easily understood purchase system has within later 


this service also the ark is opened bt ly abolished in England. Whet 





and all the scrolls of the law, varying i bidding bro ht out scandal, and 
from three to forty, according to the wed little eagerness to become 
antiquity of the synagogue, are tak rs of an article which, h owever pre- 
tributed amongst the leadi bers en 4 I 
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THE GLORIOUS RETURN. 


ain Episode in the History of the Etalian Vandsis. 


W 


resume possession of the 


ju AT is known as The Glorious Return, or | 
Re-entry of the exiled Vaudois in 1689, to | for about thirty years, during which they restored 
valleys from which they} the cultivation of the valleys, rebuilt the villages, 


| 


Under this treaty the Vaudois enjoyed peace 


had been banished, will always stand out as one of | and were acknowledged to be among the most loyal, 


the most remarkable events in history. 


If ever a people fairly established their right to | 


| peaceable, and industrious of the subjects of Savoy. 


There were, however, certain parts of the valleys 


live in their own country, and to w orship God after | to which the amnesty granted by the duke did not 


their own methods, the Vaudois had surely done so. | | apply. 


They had held conscientiously and cons 


their religion for nearly five hundred years, during 


Thus, it did not apply to the valleys of 


_— to | Pérouse and Pragela, which did not then form part 


of the dominions of Savoy, but were included within 


which they laboured under many disal ‘ities, and | the French frontier. It was out of this circumstan¢ 


suffered much persecution. But the 
Dukes of Savoy were no better satisfied with them 
as subjects than before. They could not brook 
that any part of their people should be of a different 
form of religion from that professed by themselves ; 
and they continued, at the instance of successive 
popes, to let slip the dogs of war upon the valleys, 
in the hopes of eventually compelling the Vaudois 
to “come in” and make their peace with the Church. 

The result of these invasions was almost uniform. 
At the first sudden inroad of the troops, the people, 
taken by surprise, usually took to flight ; on which 
their dwellings were burnt and their fields laid waste. 
But when they had time to rally and collect their 
forces, the almost invariable result was that the 
Piedmontese were driven out of the valleys again 
with ignominy and loss. The duke’s invasion of 
1655 was, however, attended with greater success 
than usual, His armies occupied the greater part 
of the valleys, though the Vaudois: still held out, 
and made occasional successful sallies from their 
mountain fastnesses. 
the Swiss Confederation, taking compassion on their 
co-religionists in Piedmont, sent ambassadors to the 
Duke of Savoy at Turin, to intercede: for their relief ; 


in that year under the title of “The Patents of 
Grace.” The terms were very hard ; but they were 
agreed to. The Vaudois were to. be permitted to 
re-occupy their valleys, conditional on their rebuild- 
ing all the Catholic churches which had been de- 
stroyed ; paying to the duke an indemnity of fifty 


thousand francs; and ceding to him the richest 
lands in the valley of Luzerna,—the last relics of 
their fortunes being thus taken from them to 


remunerate the barbarity of their persecutors. 
It was also stipulated by this treaty, that 
pastors of the Vaudois churches were to be na 


the 
tives 


of the district only, and that they were to be at 
liberty to administer religious instruction in their 
own manner in all the Vaudois paris! xcepting 
that of St. John, near La Tour, where their worship 
was int rdicted. The only persons excepted from 
the terms of the amnesty were Javanel, the heroic 
old pare and Jean Leger, the pastor-histori 

the most prominent leaders of the Vau n the 
recent war, both of whom were dec! » be 





At length, the Protestants of | 


successive | that a difficulty 





arose with the French aaa 
which issued in the revival of the persecution in 
the valleys, the banishment of the Vaudois into 
Switzerland, and their eventual “Glorious Return” 
in the manner we are about briefly to narrate. 
When Louis XIV. of France revoked the Edict 
of Nantes in 1685, and interdicted all Protestant 
worship throughout his dominions, the law of course 
applied to the valleys of Pérouse and Pragela as to 
the other parts of France. The Vaudois pastors 
were banished, and the people were forbidden to 
profess any other religion than that prescribed by 
the king, under penalty of confiscation of their 
goods, imprisonment, or banishment. The Vaudois, 
who desired to avoid these penalties while they still 
remained staunch to their faith, did what so many 
Frenchmen then did—they fled across the frontier 
and took refuge in foreigm lands. Some of the 
inhabitants of the French valleys went northward 
into Switzerland, while others passed across the 
mountains towards the south, and took refuge in the 
valley of the Pelice, where the Vaudois religion 
continued to be tolerated under the terms of the 
amnesty above referred to, which had been granted 


| by the Duke of Savoy. 
and the result was the ammesty granted to them | 


| 





las a vassal of 
,| sovereign. But he felt himself to be weak, 
|; comparatively | 
e | he first temporize 
pressed by the 


| mission 


The French king, when he found his Hugueno t 
subjects flying in all directions rather than rem 
in France and be “converted” to Roman Ca 
licism, next tried to block up the various avenues ot 
escape, and to prevent the rulers of the adjoinin 
countries from giving the fugitives — Gre 
was his displeasure when he heard of the flight of 
the Vaudois of Pérouse and Pragela into the 
adjoining valleys. He directed the French ambas 
sador at Turin to call upon the Duke of Savoy, and 
require him to prevent their settlement Sm 
dominions. At the same time, he called upon the 
duke to take steps to compel the conversion of f his 
people from the pretended reformed faith, and 
offered the aid of his troops to enforce their 
“at whatever cost.” 

The duke was irritated at the manner in which 
he was appr He felt he was being treate 
France rather than as an indepen 
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yached. 


owerless to resent the insult. So 
, then vacillated ; and being < 
h king, he eventually yicide 
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| 


The amnesty was declared to be at an end, and the | 
Vaudois were ordered forthwith to become members 
of the Church of Rome. An edict was issued on | 
the 31st of January, 1686, forbidding the exercise | 
by the Vaudois of their religion, abolishing their | 
ancient privileges, and ordering the demolition of | 
all their places of worship. Pastors and school- | 
masters who refused to be converted were ordered | 
to quit the country within fifteen days, on pain of | 
death and confiscation of their goods. All refugee | 
Protestants from France were ordered to leave 
under the same penalty. All children born of 
Protestant parents were to be compulsorily educated | 
as Roman Catholics. This barbarous measure was 
merely a repetition by the Duke of Savoy in Pied- 

















mont of what his master Louis XIV. had already 
done in France. 

The Vaudois expostulated with their ducal sove- 
reign, but in vain, They petitioned, but there was 
no reply. They requested the interposition of the 
Swiss Government as before, but the duke took no 
notice of their memorial. The question of resistance 
was then discussed ; but the people were without 
leaders. Javanel was living in banishment at Geneva 
—old and worn out, and unable to lead them. Be- 
sides, the Vaudois, before taking up arms, wished 
to exhaust every means of conciliation. Ambas- 
sadors next came from Switzerland, who urged them 
to submit to the clemency of the duke, and sug- 
gested that they should petition him for permission 


glen gh 2 ee 





to leave the country! The Vaudois were stupefied 
by the proposal. ‘They were thus asked, without a 
contest, to submit to all the ignominy and punish- 
ment of defeat, and to terminate their very exist- 
ence as a people! The ambassadors represented 
that resistance to the combined armies of Savoy, 
|| France, and Spain, without leaders, and with less 
than three thousand combatants, were little short of 
madness. 

Nevertheless, a number of the Vaudois deter- 
mined not to leave their valleys without an attempt 
to hold them, as they had so often successfully done 
|| before. The united armies of France and Savoy 

then advanced upon the valleys, and arrangements 
| were made for a general attack upon the Vaudois 
| position on Easter Monday, 1686, at break of day, 








The Balsille. 


the Duke of Savoy assailing the valley of Luzerna, 
while Catinat, commander of the French troops, 
advanced on St. Martin. Catinat made the first 
attack on the village of St. Germain, and was beaten 
back with heavy loss after six hours’ fighting. Henry 
Arnaud, the Huguenot pastor from Die in Dauphiny, 
of which he was a native, particularly distinguished 
himself by his bravery in this affair, and from that 
time began to be regarded as one of the most 
promising of the Vaudois leaders. 

Catinat renewed the attack on the following day 
with the assistance of fresh troops ; and he even- 
tually succeeded in overcoming the resistance of the 
handful of men who opposed him, and sweeping 
the valley of St. Martin. Men, women, and chil- 
dren were indiscriminately put to the sword. In 
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some of the parishes no resistance was offered, the 
inhabitants submitting to the duke’s proclamation ; 
but whether they submitted or not made no differ- 
ence in their treatment, which was alike barbarous 
in all cases. 

Meanwhile, the Duke of Savoy’s army advanced 
from the vale of Luzerna upon the celebrated 
heights of Angrogna, and assailed the Vaudois 
assembled there at all points. The resistance lasted 
for an entire day, and when night fell, both forces 
slept on the ground upon which they had fought, 
kindling their bivouac fires on both sides. On the 
following day the attack was renewed, and again 
the battle raged until night. Then Don Gabriel of 
Savoy, who was in command, resolved to employ 
the means which Catinat had found so successful : 
he sent forward messengers to inform the Vaudois 
that their brethren of the Val St. Martin had laid 
down their arms and been pardoned, inviting them 
to follow theirexample. ‘The result of further parley 
was, that on the express promise of his Royal High- 
ness that they should receive pardon, and that 
neither their persons nor those of their wives or 
children should be touched, the credulous Vaudojs 
still hoping for fair treatment, laid down their arn 
and permitted the ducal troops to take possession 
of their intrenchments ! 

The same treacherous strategy proved equally 
successful against the defenders of the Pra du Tour. 
After beating back their assailants and firmly hold- 
ing their ground for an entire day, they were told of 
the surrender of their compatriots, promised a full 
pardon, and assured of life and liberty, on condition 
of immediately ceasing from further hostilities. They 
accordingly consented to lay down their arms, and 
the impregnable fastness of the Pra du Tour, which 
had never been taken by force, thus fell before 
falsehood and perfidy. “The defenders of this 
ancient sanctuary of the Church,” says Dr. Muston, 
“ were loaded with irons ; their children were carried 
off and scattered through the Roman Catholic dis- 
tricts; their wives and daughters were violated, 
massacred, or made captives. As for those that still 
remained, all whom the enemy could seize became 
a prey devoted to carnage, spoliation, fire, excesses 
which cannot be told, and outrages which it would 
be impossible to describe.” * 

“ All the valleys are now exterminated,” wrote a 
French officer to his friends ; “ the people are all 
killed, hanged, or massacred.” The Duke, Victor 
Amadeus, issued a decree, declaring the Vaudois to 
be guilty of high treason, and confiscating all their 
property. Arnaud says as many as eleven thousand 
persons were killed, or perished in prison, or died 
of want, in consequence of this horrible Easter 
festival of blood. Six thousand were taken prisoners, 
and the greater number of these died in gaol of 
hunger and disease. When the prisons were opened 
and the wretched survivors were ordered to quit 
the country, forbidden to return to it on pain of 
death, only about two thousand six hundred con- 
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_* Muston’s “Israel of the Alps.’”’ Translated by Montgomery. 
Glasgow, 1857. Vol. i., p. 446. 





trived to struggle across the frontier into Switzer- 
land. 

And thus at last the Vaudois Church seemed 
utterly uprooted and destroyed. What the Dukes of 
Savoy had so often attempted in vain was now 
accomplished. A second St. Bartholomew had 
been achieved, and Rome rang with Ze Deums in 
praise of the final dispersion of the Vaudois. The 
Pope sent to Victor Amadeus II. a special brief, 
congratulating him on the extirpation of heresy in 
his dominions ; and Piedmontese and Savoyards, 
good Catholics, were presented with the lands from 
which the Vaudois had been driven. Those of 
them who remained in the country “ unconverted ” 
were as sO many scattered fugitives in the moun- 
tains—sheep wandering about without a shepherd. 
Some of the Vaudois, for the sake of their families 
and homes, pretended conversion ; but these are 
admitted to have been comparatively few in number. 
In short, the “ Israel of the Alps ” seemed to be no 
more, and its people utterly and for ever dispersed. 
Pierre Allix, the Huguenot refugee pastor in Eng- 
land, in his ‘‘ History of the Ancient Churches of 
Piedmont,” dedicated to William III., regarded the 
Vaudois Church as obliterated,—‘ their present 
desolation seeming so universal, that the world 
looks upon them no otherwise than as irrecoverably 
lost, and finally destroyed.” .... 

Three years passed. The expelled Vaudois 
reached Switzerland in greatly reduced numbers, 
many women and children having perished on 
their mountain journey. The inhabitants of Geneva 
received them with great hospitality, clothing and 
feeding them until they were able to proceed on 
their way northward. Some went into Branden- 
burg, some into Holland, while others settled to 
various branches of industry in different parts of 
Switzerland. Many of them, however, experienced 
great difficulty in obtaining a settlement. Those 
who had entered the Palatinate were driven thence 
by war, and those who had entered Wurtemburg 
were expelled by the Grand Duke, who feared 
incurring the ire of Louis XIV. by giving them 
shelter and protection, Hence many little bands 
of the Vaudois refugees long continued to wander 
along the valley of the Rhine, unable to find rest 
for their weary feet. There were others trying to 
earn a precarious living in Geneva and Lausanne, 
and along the shores of Lake Leman. Some of 
these were men who had fought under Javanel in 
his heroic combats with the Piedmontese ; and they 
thought with bitter grief of the manner in which 
they had fallen into the trap of Catinat and the 
Duke of Savoy, and abandoned their country almost 
without a struggle. 

Then it was that the thought occurred to them 
whether they might not yet strike a blow for the 
recovery of their valleys! The idea seemed chime- 
rical in the extreme. A few hundred destitute men, 
however valiant, to think of recovering a country 
defended by the combined armies of France and 
Savoy! Javanel, the old Vaudois hero, disabled by 
age and wounds, was still alive—an exile at Geneva, 


























THE 





—and he was consulted on the subject. Javanel 
embraced the project with enthusiasm ; 
invasion of the valleys was resolved upon! A more 
daring, and apparently more desperate enterprise, 
was never planned. 

Who was to be their leader? Javanel himself 
was disabled. Though his mind was clear, and his 


and the | 


patriotic ardour unquenched, his body was weak; | 


and all that he could do was to encourage and 
advise. But he found a noble substitute in Henry 
Arnaud, the Huguenot refugee, 
distinguished himself in his resistance to the troops 
of Savoy. 
his life for the recovery of the valleys. 

The 
yet not so close as to prevent the authorities of 
Berne obtaining some inkling of their intentions. 
Three confidential messengers were first despatched 
to the valleys to ascertain the disposition of the 
population, and more particularly to examine the 


| with a misfortune. 
who had already | 


And Arnaud was now ready to offer up | 
| were treated as enemies, 
enterprise was kept as secret as possible, | 


best route by which an invasion might be made. | 
On their return with the necessary information, the | 


plan was settled by Javanel, as it was to be carried 
out by Arnaud. In the meantime, the magistrates 
of Geneva, having obtained information as to the 
intended movement, desirous of averting the hos- 
tility of France and Savoy, required Javanel to leave 
their city, and he at once retired to Ouchy, a little 
further up the lake. 

The greatest difficulty experienced by the Vau- 
dois in carrying out their enterprise was the want 
of means. ‘They were poor, destitute refugees, 
without arms, ammunition, or money to buy them. 
To obtain the requisite means, Arnaud made a 
journey into Holland, for the purpose of com- 
municating the intended project to William of 
Orange. William entered cordially into the pro- 
posed plan, recommended Arnaud to several Hugue- 
not officers, who afterwards took part in the expe- 
dition, supplied him with assistance in money, and 
encouraged him to carry out the design. Several 
private persons in Holland—amongst others, the 
postmaster-general at Leyden i 
buted to the enterprise. 

At length all was ready. 
to take part in the e xpedition came together from 

various quarters. Some came from Brandenburg, 
others from Bavaria and distant parts of Switzer- 
land; and among those who joined them was a 
body of French Huguenots, willing to share in their 
dangers and their glory. One of their number, 
Captain Turrel, like Arnaud, a native of Die in 








Dauphiny, was even elected as the general of the | 
Their rendezvous was in the forest of 


xpedition, 
Prangins, near Nyon, on the north bank of the 
Lake of Geneva; and there, on the night of the 
16th of August, 1689, they met in the hollow 
recesses of the wood. Fifteen boats had been got 

U 

a 





gether, and lay off the shore. After a fervent 





er by the pastor-general Arnaud, imploring 
blessing upon the enterprise, as many of the men as 
sould embark ‘got into the boats. As the lake is 


The men who intended | 
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other aie the town of Yvoiré, and disembarked 


on the shore of Savoy. There Armaud poste: 
sentinels in all directions, and the little body wa 
the arrival of the remainder of their comrades from 
the opposite shore. They had all crossed the lake 
by two o’clock in the morning ; and about eight hun- 
dred men, divided into nineteen companies,* each 
provided with its captain, were now ready to mar 

At the very commencement, however, 
One of the pastors, having gone 
to seek a guide in the village near 
seized as a prisoner by the local authorities, and 
carried off. On this, the nae ag seeing that they 
sent a party to summon 


The lord 






te 


they met 


at hand, was 


Yvoiré to open its gates, and it obeyed. 


of the manor and the receiver of taxes were taken 
as hostages, and made to accompany the troop until 
they reached the next commune, when they were 


set at liberty, and replaced by other hostages. 
When it became known that the little army 
Vaudois had set out on their march, troops : 
despatched from all quarters to intercept them and 
cut them off ; and it was believed that their des 
tion was inevitable. ‘ What possible hence 
there,” asked the Historic Mercury of the day, “ 
this small body of men penetrating i 


ry 





to their 
country through the masses of French and Pied- 
montese troops accumulating from all sides, without 
being crushed and exterminated?” “It is impos- 
sible,” wrote the Leyden Gazette, “ notwithstan 
whatever precautions they may take, that the Vau- 
dois can extricate themselves without certain death, 
and the Court of Savoy may therefore regard itsell 
safe so far as they are concerned.” 

No sooner had the boats left the shore at Ny 
for the further side of the lake than the young 
seigneur of Prangins, ry had been watching thei 
movements, rode off ‘ull speed to 
French resident at aie a of the departure of the 
Vaudois ; and orders were at once 
Lyons for a str ong body of cavalry to march im- 
mediately towards Savi yy to cut them off. But 
Vaudois had well matured their plans, and took 
care to keep out of reach of the advancing e1 
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aespatcn ) 





Their route at first lay up the valleys towar 
mountains, whose crests they followed, from r 
to glacier, in places almost inaccessible to 

troops, and thus they eluded the combined 

of France and Savoy, which vainly endeavoured to 
bar their passage. 

The first day’s march led them into the valley 
of the Arve, by the Col de Voirons, from ich 
they took their last view of the peaceful L : 
Geneva; thence they proceeded by the pyramidal 


mountain called the Mole to the little town o 


where they rested for two hours, stat 
* Of the nincteen « pan hr 
of Angrogna; 


those of L 1 


Pramol, furni shed one 
c ‘ 
u 















“ vanguard, main body, l rea i—and 
there at its narrowest, they soon rowed across to the | strictly observed in the order of marcl 
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moonlight, and passing through St. Joire, where the | 
magistrates brought out a great cask of wine, and | 
placed it in the middle of the street for their refresh- 
ment. The little army, however, did not halt there, 
but marched on to the bare hill of Carman, where, 

after solemn prayer, they encamped about midnight, | 
sleeping on the bare ground. Next day found them 
in front of the small walled town of Cluse, in the | 
rocky gorge of the Arve. The aufhorities shut the | 
gates, on which the Vaudois threatened to storm | 
the place, when the gates were opened, and they 
marched through the town, the inhabitants stand- 
ing under arms along both sides of the street. Here 
the Vaudois purchased a store of food and wine, 
which they duly paid for. 

They then proceeded on to Sallanches, where 
resistance was threatened. They found a body of 
men posted on the wooden bridg se which there 
separated the village of St. Martin from Sallanches ; 
but rushing forward, the defenders of the bridge 
fled, and the little army passed over and proceeded 
to range themselves in order of battle over against 
the town, which was defended by six hundred | 
troops. The Vaudois having threatened to burn 
the town, and kill the hostages whom they had | 
taken on the slightest show of resistance, the threat 
had its effect, and they were permitted to pass | 
without further opposition, encamping for the night | 
at a little village about a league further on. And | 
thus closed the second day’s march. 

The third day they passed over the mountains 
of Les Praz and Haute Luce, seven thousand feet 
above the sea level, a long and fatiguing march. 
At one place the guide lost his way, and rain fell 
heavily, soaking the men to the skin. They spent 
a wretched night in some empty stables at the 
hamlet of St. Nicholas de Verose; and started 
earlier than usual on the following morning, ad- 
dressing themselves to the formidable work of 
climbing the Col Bonhomme, which they passed 
with the snow up to their knees. They were now 
upon the crest of the Alps, looking down upon the 
valley of the Istre, into which they next descended. 
They traversed the valley without resistance, pass- 
ing through St. Germain and Scez, turning aside 
at the last-mentioned place up the valley of ‘Tignes, 
thereby avoiding the French troops lying in wait 
for them in the neighbourhood of Moutiers, lower 
down the valley of the Istre. Later in the evening 
they reached Laval, at the foot of Mont Iseran ; 
and here Arnaud, for the first time during eight 
days, snatched a few hours’ sleep on a bed in the 
village 

The sixth day saw the little army climbing the 
steep slopes of Mont Iseran, where the shepherds | 
gave them milk and wished them God-speed ; but 
they warned them that a body of —_ me in their 
way at Mont Cenis. On they went—over the | 















mountain, and along the crest of the cl ety until 
they saw Bonneval in the valley beneath them, and 
there they descended, passing on to Bessant in 

ulley of the Arc, where they encamped for the 








| ander VIII. 


| on the ground, 


| lay down to snat 


| ascend the mounta 


Next day they marched on Mont Cenis, which 
they ascended. As they were crossing the moun- 
tain a strange incident occurred. The Vaudois saw 
before them a large convoy of mules loaded with 
baggage. And shortly after there came up the 
carriage and equipage of some grand personage. It 
proved to be Cardinal Ranuzzi, on his way to 
Rome to take part in the election of Pope Alex- 
The Vaudois seized the mules carry- 
ing the baggage, which contained important docu- 
ments compromising Louis XIV. with Victor 
Amadeus ; and it is said that in consequence of 
their loss, the Cardinal, w ho himself aspired to the 
tiara, afterwards died of chagrin, crying in his last 
moments, ‘‘ My papers ! 4 my papers !” 

The passage of the Great and Little Cenis was 
effected with great difficulty. The snow lay thick 
though it was the month of August, 
and the travellers descended the mountain of Tour- 
liers by a precipice rather than a road. When night 
fell, they were still scattered on the mountain, and 
ch a brief sleep, overcome with 
hunger and fatigue. Next morning they gathered 
tog “ether again, ~~ descended into the sterile val- 
ley of the Gaillon, and shortly after proceeded to 
in opposite, 

They were now close upon the large towns. Susa 
lay a little to the east, and Exilles was directly i 
their way. ‘The garrison of the latter place came 
out to meet them, and from the crest of the moun- 
tain rolled large stones and flung grenades down 
upon the invaders. Here the Vaudois lost some 
men.and prisoners, and finding the further ascent 
impracticable, they retreated into the valley from 
which they had come, and again ascended the 
steep slope of Tourliers in order to turn the heights 
on which the French troops were posted. At last, 
after great fatigue and peril, unable to proceed 
further, they gained the crest of the mountain, and 
sounded their clarions to summon the scattered 
body. After a halt of two hours they proceeded 
along the ridge, and perceived through the mist a 
body of soldiers 1 iarching along with drums beat- 
ing ; It was the garrison of E ‘xilles. The Vaudois 
were recognised a and followed by the soldiers at a 
distance. Proceeding a little furtl her, they came in 
sight of the long valley of the Doire, and looking 
down into it, not far from the bridge of Salabertrans, 





















they discerned some thirty-six bivouac fires burning 
on the plain, indicating the presence of a large 
force. ‘These were their enemies—a well-appointed 


army of some two thousand five hundred men— 








whom they were at last to meet in battle. Nothing 
discouraged, they descended into the valley, and 
the advanced rd shortly came in contact wit 
the enemy’s outposts. Firing S between them went 
on for an hour and a half, and then nig] it fell. 

The Vaud Kc y lers held a council to determine 
vhat the l und the result was, that an 
immediate ved upon, in thi 
bodies. The oe ipal attack was ‘made on the 
bridge, the passage of hid h was defended by a 
strong body of French soldiers, under the com- 
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mand of Colonel de Larrey. On the advance of 
the Vaudois in the darkness, they were summoned 
to stand, but continued to advance, when the 
enemy fired a volley on them, killing three men. 
Then the Vaudois brigade rushed to the bridge, 
but seeing a strong body on the other side prepar- 
ing to fire again, Arnaud called upon his men to lie 
down, and the volley went over their heads. Then 
Turrel, the Vaudois captain, calling out ‘ Forward ! 
the bridge is won!” the Vaudois jumped to their 
feet and rushed on. The two wings at the same 
time concentrated their fire on the defenders, who 
broke and retired, and the bridge was won. But 
at the further side, where the French were in over- 
powering numbers, they refused to give way, and 
poured down their fire on their assailants. The 
Vaudois boldly pressed on. They burst through 
the French force, cutting it in two ; and fresh men 
pouring over, the battle was soon won. The French 
commander was especially chagrined at having been 
beaten by a parcel of cowherds. “Is it possible,” 
he exclaimed, “that I have lost both the battle 
and my honour ?” 

The rising moon showed the ground strewed 
with about seven hundred dead ; the Vaudois having 
lost only twenty-two killed and eight wounded. 
The victors filled their pouches with ammunition 
picked up on the field, took possession of as many 
arms and as much provisions as they could carry, 
and placing the remainder in a heap over some 
barrels of powder, they affixed a lighted match and 
withdrew. A tremendous explosion shook the 
mountains, and echoed along the valley, and the 
remains of the French camp were blown to atoms. 
The Vaudois then proceeded at once to climb the 
mountain of Sci, which had to be crossed in order 
to enter the valley of Pragelas. 

It was early on a Sabbath morning, the ninth 
day of their march, that the Vaudois reached the 
crest of the mountain overlooking Fenestrelles, and 
saw spread out before them the beloved country 
which they had come to win. They halted for the 
stragglers, and when these had come up, Arnaud 
made them kneel down and thank God for permit- 
ting them again to see their native land ; himself 
offering up an eloquent prayer, which cheered and 
strengthened them for further effort. And then 
they descended into the valley of Pragelas, passing 
the river Clusone, and halting to rest at the little 
village of La Traverse. They were now close to 
the Vaudois strongholds, and in a country every 
foot of which was familiar to most of them. But 
their danger was by no means over ; for the valleys 
were swarming with dragoons and foot-soldiers ; and 
when they had shaken off those of France, they 
had still to encounter the troops of Savoy. 

Late in the afternoon the little army again set 
out for the valley of St. Martin, passing the night 
in the mountain hamlet of Jussand, the highest on 
the Col du Pis. Next day they descended the Col 
near Seras, and first came in contact with the 
troops of Savoy ; but these having taken to flight, 
no collision occurred ; and on the following day 


| gather together against you..... 





the Vaudois arrived, without further molestation, at 
the famous Balsille. 

This celebrated stronghold is situated in front 
of the narrow defile of Macel, which leads into the 
valley of St. Martin. It is a rampart of rock, 
standing at the entrance to the pass, and is of such 
natural strength, that but little art was needed to 
make it secure against any force that could be 
brought against it. There is only one approach to 
it from the valley of St. Martin, which is very 
difficult ; a portion of the way being in a deep 
wooded gorge, where a few men could easily arrest 
the progress of an army. The rock itself consists 
of three natural stages or terraces, the highest part 
rising steep as a wall, being surmounted by a natural 
platform. The mountain was well supplied with 
water, which gushed forth in several places. 
Caverns had been hollowed out in the sides of 
the rocks, which served as hiding-places during the 
persecutions which so often ravaged the valleys ; 
and these were now available for storehouses and 
barracks. 

The place was, indeed, so intimately identified 
with the past sufferings and triumphs of the Vau- 
dois, and it was, besides, so centrally situated, and 


essential to the success of their enterprise. ‘The 
aged Javanel, who drew up the plan of the invasion 
before the eight hundred set out on their march, 
attached the greatest importance to its early occu- 
pation. “Spare no labour nor pains,” he said, in 
the memorandum of directions which he drew up, 
“in fortifying this post, which will be your most 
secure fortress. Do not quit it unless in the utmost 
extremity. .... You will, of course, be told that 
you cannot hold it always, and that rather than not 
succeed in their object, all France and Italy will 
But were it the 
whole world, and only yourselves against all, fear 
ye the Almighty alone, who is your protection.” 

On the arrival of the Vaudois at the Balsille, 
they discerned a small body of troops advancing 
towards them by the Col du Pis, higher up the 
valley. They proved to be Piedmontese, forty-six 
in number, sent to occupy the pass. They were 
surrounded, disarmed, and put to death, and their 
arms were hid away amongst the rocks. No quarter 
was given on either side during this war; the Vau- 
dois had no prisons in which to place their captives ; 
and they themselves, when taken, were treated not 
as soldiers, but as bandits, being instantly hung on 
the nearest trees. The Vaudois did not, however, 
yet take up their permanent position at the Balsille, 
being desirous of rousing the valleys towards the 
south. The day following, accordingly, they marched 
to Pralis, in the valley of the Germanasca, when, 
for the first time since their exile, they celebrated 
Divine worship in one of the temples of their 
ancestors. 

They were now on their way towards the valley 
of the Pelice, to reach which it was necessary that 
they should pass over the Col Julian. An army of 
three thousand Piedmontese barred their way, but 
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nothing daunted by the great disparity of force, the 
Vaudois, divided into three bodies, as at Salaber- 
trans, mounted to the assault. As they advanced, 
the Piedmontese cried, ‘Come on, ye devil’s Bar- 
bets, there are more than three thousand of us, and 
we occupy all the posts!” In less than half an 
hour the whole of the posts were carried, the pass 
was cleared, and the Piedmontese fled down the 
further side of the mountain, leaving all their stores 
behind them. On the following day the Vaudois 
reached Bobi, drove out the new settlers, and re- 
sumed possession of the lands of the commune. 
Thus, after the lapse of only fourteen days, this 
little band of heroes had marched from the shores 
of the Lake of Geneva, by difficult mountain passes, 
through bands of hostile troops, which they had 
defeated in two severe fights, and at length reached 
the very centre of the Vaudois valleys, and entered 
into possession of their “ Promised Land.” 

They resolved to celebrate their return to the 
country of their fathers by an act of solemn worship 
on the Sabbath following. The whole body assem- 
bled on the hill of Silaoud, commanding an ex- 
tensive prospect of the valley, and with their arms 
piled, and resting under the shade of the chestnut 
trees which crown the hill, they listened to an 
eloquent sermon from the pastor Montoux, who 
preached to them standing on a platform, consist- 
ing of a door resting upon two rocks, after which 
they chanted the 74th Psalm, to the clash of arms. 
They then proceeded to enter into a solemn cove- 
nant with each other, renewing the ancient oath 
of union of the valleys, and swearing never to rest 
from their enterprise, even if they should be re- 
duced to only three or four in number, until they 
had “re-established in the valleys the kingdom of 
the Gospel.” Shortly after, they proceeded to 
divide themselves into two bodies, for the purpose 
of occupying simultaneously, as recommended by 
Javanel, the two valleys of the Pelice and St. Martin. 

But the trials and sufferings they had already 
endured were as nothing compared with those they 
were now about to experience. Armies concen- 
trated on them from all points. They were pressed 
by the French on the north and west, and by the 
Piedmontese on the south and east. Encouraged 
by their success at Bobi, the Vaudois rashly attacked 
Villar, lower down the valley, and were repulsed 
with loss. From thence they retired up the valley 
of Rora, and laid it waste; the enemy, in like 
manner, destroying the town of Bobi and laying 
waste the neighbourhood. The war now became 
one of reprisals and mutual devastation, the two 
parties seeking to deprive each other of shelter 
and the means of subsistence. ‘The Vaudois could 
only obtain food by capturing the enemy’s convoys, 
levying contributions from the plains, and making 
incursions into Dauphiny. The enterprise on which 
they had entered seemed to become more hopeless 
irom day to day. ‘This handful of men, half 
tamished and clothed in rags, had now arrayed 
against them twenty-two thousand French and Sar- 
dinians, provided with all the munitions of war. 
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That they should have been able to stand against 
them for two whole months, now fighting in one 
place, and perhaps the next day some twenty miles 
across the mountains in another, with almost in- 
variable success, seems little short of a miracle. 
But flesh and blood could not endure such toil and 
privations much longer. No wonder that the faint- 
hearted began to despair. Turrel, the military com- 
mander, seeing no chance of a prosperous issue, 
withdrew across the French frontier, followed by 
the greater number of the Vaudois from Dau- 
phiny ;* and there remained only the Italian Vau- 
dois, still unconquered in spirit, under the leadership 
of their pastor-general Arnaud, who never appeared 
greater than in times of difficulty and danger. 

With his diminished forces, and the increasing 
numbers of the enemy, Arnaud found it impossible 
to hold both the valleys, as intended; _ besides, 
winter was approaching, and the men must think 
of shelter and provisions during that season, if 
resistance was to be prolonged. It was accord- 
ingly determined to concentrate their little force 
upon the Balsille, and all haste was made to reach 
that stronghold without further delay. Their know- 
ledge of the mountain heights and passes enabled 
them to evade their enemies, who were watching 
for them along the valleys, and they passed from 
the heights of Rodoret to the summit of the 
Balsille by night, before it was known that they 
were in the neighbourhood. They immediately 
set to work to throw up intrenchments and erect 
barricades, so as to render the place as secure as 
possible. Foraging parties were sent out for pro- 
visions, to lay in for the winter, and they returned 
laden with corn from the valley of Pragelas. At 
the little hamlet of Balsille they repaired the mill, 
and set it agoing, the rivulet which flowed down from 
the mountain supplying abundance of water power. 

It was at the end of October that the little band 
of heroes took possession of the Balsille, and they 
held it firmly all through the winter. For more 
than six months they beat back every force that 
was sent against them. The first attack was made 
by the Marquis d’Ombrailles at the head of a 
French detachment ; but though the enemy reached 
the village of Balsille, they were compelled to 
retire, partly by the bullets of the defenders, and 
partly by the snow, which was falling heavily. 
The Marquis de Parelles next advanced, and 
summoned the Vaudois to surrender; but in vain. 
“Our storms are still louder than your cannon,” 
replied Arnaud, “and yet our rocks are not 
shaken.” Winter having set in, the besiegers re- 
frained for a time from further attacks, but strictly 
guarded all the passes leading to the fortress ; 
while the garrison, availing themselves of their 
knowledge of the locality, made frequent sorties 
into the adjoining valleys, as well as into those of 
Dauphiny, for the purpose of collecting provisions, 
in which they were usually successful. 





* The greater number of them, including Turrel, were taken prisoners 
and shot, or sent to the galleys, where they died. This last was the 
fate of Turrel. 
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When the fine weather arrived, suitable for a 
mountain campaign, the Frenc i 
assembled a strong force, 2 
valley, Geternet 1ed to ma 





.est of bandi Dalsi 
morning, + 3zoth of April, 1690, while Arnaud 


was preaching to his flock, the sentinels on the 
look-out discovered the enemv’s forces swarming 

’K-Out discovered the enemys forces swarming 
up the valley. Soon other li 


18) ap- 
du 


wes were seer 


} 


] sy 
] ching by the Col du Pis and the Col 
Clapier, while a bagel Tegil nent, supported by 
the Savoyard militia, clit Mont Guinevert, and 
cut off all retreat in that t : nets In short, the 
Balsi ille was completely i invested, 

\ general assault was 
the 2nd of May, under tion of G 
Catinat in person. Three French — 
ported by a regiment of dragoons, opene 

ck “A teed Cotonel De Parat, who com- 

inded the leading regiment, saying to his soldiers 
as they advanced, “ My friends , we must sleep to- 
night in that barrack,” pointing to the rude Vaudois 
fort on ‘the summit of the Balsille. They advanced 
with great bravery ; but the iaaite de could not 
be surmounted, while they were assai 
perfect storm of bullets from the defenders, securely 
posted above. 
~ Catinat next ordered the troops stationed on 
the Guinevert to advance from that direction, so 
as to carry the position from behind. But the 
assailants found unexpected intrenchments in their 
way, from behind which the Vaudois maintained 
a heavy fire, that eventually drove them back, 
their retreat being accelerated by a shower of 
stones, and a blinding fall of snow and hai In 
ve meantime, the attack on the bastion in front 

mtinued, and the Vaudois, seeing the French 
troops falling back in disorder, made a vigorous 
sortie, and destroyed the whole remaining force, 

‘cepting fifteen men, who fled, bare-headed and 




















without arms, and carried to the camp the news of 
their total defeat. 

A Savoyard officer thus briefly described the 
issue of the disastrous affair in a letter to a 
friend :—“I have only time to tell you that the 
French have failed in their attack on the Balsill 
and that they have been obli to retire after 
having lost one hundred and fifty soldiers, three 
captains, besides subalterns and wounded, including 
a colonel and a lieutenant-colonel who have been 
made prisoners, with the two sergeants who re- 
mained behind to help them. ‘The lieutenant- 
colonel was surprised at finding in the fort some 
nineteen or twenty officers in gold and silver lace, 
who treated him as a prisoner of war and very 


eae inely, even allowing him to go in search of the 





rgeon-major of his regiment for pe _Purpose of 


bri nging him into the place, and « all that 
was necessary.” 


Catinat did not choose again to renew the attack 





in person, or to endanger his reputation by a further 
defeat at the hands of men whom he had described 
as a nest of paltry bandits, but entrusted the |g 











position on | 
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direction of further operati ons to the oO de | 
Féuquitres, who had his laurels still to win, while 
Catinat had them to lose. The Balsille was again 
completely invested kid the 12th of May, according 
to the scheme of o] erations prepared by Catinat, 
and the marquis rec 1 by anticipation the title 





{of “Conqueror of ‘ee Barbets.” The entire 
|mountain was surrounded, all the passes were 
| strongly guarded, guns were planted in positions 
which commanded the Vaudois fort, more par- 
| ticularly on the Guinevert; and the capture or 
extermination of the Vaudois was now regarded as 
a matter of certainty. The atta king army was 
divided into five corps. Each soldier was accom- 
panied by a pioneer carrying a fascine, in order 
to form a cover pln the Vz 
they advanced. 

Several days elapsed before all the prelimi- 
aries for the grand attack were completed, and 
1en the marquis ordered a white flag to be hoisted, 
| and a messenger was sent forward, inviting a parley 
with the defenders of the Balsille. ‘The envoy was 
isked what he wanted. ‘ Your immediate sur- 
render!” was the reply. ‘‘ You shall each of you 
ood passp ong 





illets as 





receive five hundred louis d’or, and 
for your retirement to a foreign countr 
you resist, you will be infallibly destroyed.” “T be 
is as the Lord shall will,” replied the Vaudois mes- 


y; but 


senger. 

The defenders refused to capitulate on any terms. 
The marquis himself then wrote to the Vaudois, 
offering them terms on the above basis, but threaten- 


t then 


ing, in case of refusal, that every man of then 





would be hung. Arnaud’s reply was emp c. “We 
are not subjects,” he said, “of the king of France ; 


and that monarch not being master of this « ountry, 
we can enter into no treaty with his servants. We 
are in the heritage which our fathers have left 
| to us, and we hope, with the mate of the God of 
armies, to live and die in it, even though there may 
remain only ten of us “left to defe id it.” That 
same night the Vaudois made a vigorous sortie, 
and killed a number of the besiegers: this was 
their final answer t ) the summons to surrender. 

| On the 14th of May the battery on Mont 
! 





Guinevert was opened, and the enemy’s cannon || 
I a 

began to play Be aye the little fort and bastions, || 

which, being ly of dry stones, were soon dis- 


mantled. The assault was then made simultaneously 
'on three sides; and after a stout resistance, the 
Vaudois retired from their lower intrenchments, 
and retreated to those on the hig 








r led iges of the 





»|mountain. They continued their resistance until 


night, and then, taking counsel together, and feel- 
ng that the place was no longer defensible in the 
face of so overpowering a force, commanded, as it 
was, at the same time by the cannon on the ad- 
ining heights, they determined to evacuate the 
zalsille, after holding it for a period of nearly seven 
canes 

A thick mist having risen >. from the valley, 
the Vaudois set out, late at night, under the 
dance of Captain Poulat, a native of the dis- 
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trict, who well knew the paths in the mountains. 
They climbed up on to the heights above, over 
icy slopes, passing across gaping crevices and along 
almost perpendicular rocks, admitting of them jpas- 
sage only in single file, sometimes dragging them- 
selves along on their bellies, clmging to the rocks 
or to the tufts of grass, occasionally restmg and 
praying, but never despairing. At length they suc- 
ceeded, after a long détour of the mountain crests, 
in gaining the northern slope of Guinevert. Here 
they came upon and ‘surprised the enemy’s outpost, 
which fled ‘towards the main body ; and the Vau- 
dois passed on, panting and half dead with fatigue. 
When the morning broke and the French proceeded 
to penetrate the last redoubt on the Balsille, lo, it 
was empty! The defenders had abandoned it, and 
they could scarcely believe their eyes when they 
saw the dangerous mountain escarpment by which 
they had escaped in the night. Looking across 
the valley, far off, they saw the fugitives, thrown 
into relief by the snow amidst which they marched, 
like a line of ants, apparently making for the mass 
of the central Alps. 

For three days they wandered from place to 
place, gradually moving southwards, their object 
now being to take up their position at the Pra du 
Tour, the ancient fortress of the Barbas in the 
valley of Angrogna. Before, however, they could 


reach this stronghold, and while they were still at | 


Pramol in the valley of Perosa, news of the most 
unexpected kind reached them, which opened up 
the prospect of their deliverance. The news was 
10 other than this,—Savoy had declared war against 
France ! 

A rupture between the two powers had for some 
time been imminent. Louis XIV. had become 
more and more exacting in his demands on the 
Duke of Savoy, until the latter felt himself in a 
position of oppressive vassalage. Louis had even 
intimated his intention of occupying Verrua and the 
citadel of Turin ; and the duke, having previously 
ascertained through his cousin, Prince Eugene, the 
willingness of the Emperor of Austria, pressed by 
William of Orange, to assist him in opposing the 
pretensions of France, he at length took up his 
stand and declared war against Louis. 

The Vaudois were now a power in the state, 
and both parties alike appealed to them for help, 
promising them great favours. But the Vaudois, 
notwithstanding the treachery and cruelty of suc- 
cessive Dukes of Savoy, were true to their native 
prince. They pledged themselves to hold the 
valleys and defend the mountain passes against 
France. 


In the first engagements which took place be- | 


tween the French and the Piedmontese, the latter 
were overpowered, and the duke became a fugitive. 
Where did he find refuge? 








In the valleys of the | 


Vaudois, ma secluded spot in the village of Rora, 
behind the Pelice, he found a safe asylum amidst 
the people whose fathers he had hunted, proscribed, 
and condemned to death. 

But the tide of war tured, and the French 
were eventually driven out of Piedmont. Many of 
the Vaudois, who had settled im Brandenburg, Hol- 
land, and Switzerland, returned and ‘settled in the 
valleys ; and though the Dukes of Savoy, with their 
accustomed treachery, more than once allowed per- 
secution to recommence, their descendants continue 
to enjoy the land and to worship after the manner 
of their fathers down to the present day. 

The Vaudois long laboured under disabilities, 
and continued ‘to be deprived of many social and 
civil rights. But they patiently bided their time ; 
and that time at length arrived. In 1848 their 
emancipation was one of the great questions of 
North Italy. It was taken up and advocated by 
the most advanced minds of Piedmont. The peti- 
tion to Charles Albert in their favour was in a few 
days covered with the names of its greatest patriots, 
including those of Balbo, Cavour, and D’Azeglio. 
Their emancipation was at length granted, and the 
Vaudois now enjoy the same rights and liberties 
as the subjects of Victor Emanuel. 

Nor is the Vaudois Church any longer confined 
to the valleys, but it has become extended of late 
years all over Italy—to Milan, Florence, Brescia, 
Verona, Genoa, Leghorn, Naples, Palermo, Ca- 
taneo, Venice, and many even of the smaller towns. 
In most of these places there are day-schools and 
Sunday-schools, besides churches. The new church 
at Venice, held in the Cavagnis palace, seems to 
have proved especially successful, the Sunday ser- 
vices being regulatly attended by from ‘three to 
four hundred persons; while the day-schools in 
connection with the churches at Turin, beghorn, 
Naples, and Cataneo are exceedingly well frequented. 

Thus, in the course of a few years, thirty-three 
Vaudois churches and stations, with about an equal 
number of schools, have been established in various 
parts of Italy. The missionaries meport that the 
| greatest difficulties they have to @mcounter arise 
from the incredulity and mdifference which are 
the natural heritage of the Romish Church; but 
that, nevertheless, the work makes satisfactory pro- 
gress,—that the good seed is being planted, and 
will yet bring forth its increase in God’s good time. 

Finally, it cannot but be acknowledged that 
|the people of the valleys, in so tenaciously and 
conscientiously adhering to their faith, through 
good and through evil, during so many hundred 
| years, have set a glorious example to Piedmont, 
and have possibly been in no small degree instru- 
mental in establishing the reign of right and of 
| liberty in Italy, 
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A Chronicle of Struggles and Hopes. 
BY A CITY MAN. 


N some way or 
other, almost 
every one is 
a struggler, 
but the people 
Iam going to 
describe in 
these papers 
are those who 
at some time 
of their life 
have had to 
strive to keep 
their heads 
above water, 
in a metapho- 
rical sense, as 
flies may be 
seen strug- 
gling for their 





water. Some- 
times 
cease struggling, in weary despair, and then the 
love of life revives, and again they struggle on. 
If they escape, and dry their clogged and dripping 
wings upon the sunny brink, the memory of their 
past misery may sometimes, perhaps, enhance their 
present joy; but, for the most part, the painful 
struggle is a very painful sight. Profit, however, 
may be got out of the pain.of the spectacle. Be- 
cause England, as a whole, is so_plethorically 
wealthy and luxuriously “comfortable,” we are too 
apt to indulge in a very foolish national vain-glory. 
That vanity is sharply chastised when we realise 
the fact that, in the land of whose social arrange- 
ments we boast so loftily, there are thousands upon 
thousands worse off than the poorest inhabitants of 
lands on whose revenues, political influence, and 





lives in literal, 


they | 


| general civilisation we look down with a supercilious 


smile. It is profitable, too, for those who are 
peevish in the midst of plenty and pleasure, forget- 
ful of God though his bounties are heaped around 
them, pressed down and running over, to discover 
the cheerfulness with which privation is sometimes 
borne ; the unfaltering trust in the “ smiling face ” 
of Heaven which is shown by some of those for 
whom it is clouded by the most “ frowning provi- 
dence.” Of course, I do not mean to say that 
cheerfulness and piety are the characteristics of 
strugglers, but they are found often enough amongst 
strugglers to justify me in making one or the other, 
or both, of them ever and anon prominent in these 
sketches. 

I must premise, also, that it is not only in the 
so-called “ working-classes ” that the strugglers of 
the kind I mean are to be found. Some of the 
most depressing struggles for an obscure livelihood 
are fought, without notice, and, therefore, without 
sympathy, in the lower section of the middle-class. 

It is with a case of this kind that I will begin. 


I—MY LONELY LANDLADY. 


In a dull side-street, running into a dusty omni- 
bus route fringed with stunted trees—as much like 
country trees as London mannikins are like fresh- 
coloured farmers—in one of the southern suburbs 
of our great, sprawling, dusky city, 2 row of houses 
which, I think, was called Talavera Terrace used to 
stand. It has vanished now. It consisted of five 
houses only, and one of the many railways that have 
gone tramping about in metropolitan Surrey and 
Kent like heavy-booted dragoons in a china shop, 
has crushed Talavera Terrace out of existence. It 
was a very shabby terrace. Spear-heads had been 
knocked off the almost paintless palisades of its 
little front-gardens—some of the rails had been 
wrenched out of their sockets, and carried off 
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bodily. The dried-up, dwarfish laurustinus and 
lignum-vite bushes that stuck up in the middle of 
the tiny, worn-out-mat-like grass plats in the little 
front gardens looked like chimney-sweeps’ brushes 
protruded from subterranean flues. All the yellow 


had long ago been washed out of the little gravel- | 


paths. A ragged reach or two of shrivelled, yellow 
box showed that the little grass plats had once been 
bordered with little fower-beds, but when I knew 
them they were almost as hard as a baked turnpike 
road, and grew nothing but a scanty crop of very 
poor groundsel and a few clumps of pallid flags that 
looked as succulent as strips of tin, and whose last 
purple iris had burst its curl-paper sheath in a for- 
gotten spring. 

The long, narrow back gardens were as dreary. 
Dirty, draggle-tailed fowls dolorously clucked, and 
crowed, and scratched in one or two of them, 
making great hollows in the ground, and crouch- 
ing in them as if they were so miserable that 
they would be thankful if any one would shovel the 
thrown-up earth over them and bury them alive. 
The back-parlour window of each house looked out 
on a parched or sloppy quadrangular desert, with a 
rotten, staggering linen-post at each corner, linked 
together with black, knotted clothes-lines,—and, 
beyond that, on a jungle of rank weeds, coarse 


grass, and dankly mouldering paling and trellis-work, | 


haunted by slugs, snails, frogs, and toads. Now 
and then a vicious-eyed rat slunk through the un- 
wholesome jumble. 

A slimy-looking canal stagnated outside the 
bottom fence of the gardens. Young roughs, in the 
bathing season, could be seen through the gaps in 
the tumble-down timbers, running naked as savages 
along the dingy towing-path. When not seen, they 
could be heard war-whooping like wild Indians. 
At all seasons they pitched stones, oystershells, and 
brickbats into the gardens, mounted on the bottom 
fence and refused to be dislodged, sometimes made 
raids into the gardens, and carried off the fowls, 
and the linen from the lines. 

“God Almighty first planted a garden,” says 
Bacon ; “and indeed it is the purest of human 
pleasures.” But anything less suggestive of the 
cool, fragrant privacy of such a garden as Bacon 
had in his eye than the Talavera Terrace back 
wildernesses it would be difficult to imagine. A 
few distorted, old apple and pear trees managed 
to put out a meagre spray or two of pink and 
white and snowy blossom, but a few green, sour, 
small marbles were the only fruit they bore. One or 
two laburnum-trees dangled thin clusters of bloom 
that seemed wilted when it first opened. Tall monks- 
hood that never flowered, and purple-blossomed 
thistles even taller, shot up through the rough 
undergrowth. A few sunflowers blazed broadly 
over it, and a few hardy roses were half-smothered 
in it—their pale or flushed petals peering through 
the flood of weeds like faces of the drowning. 

The houses were quite in keeping with their 
gardens. No wonder “To let” bills remained in 


their windows until the announcement became 
VII—3. 


almost illegible from dust and cobwebs. Only 
persons who were as seedy as itself took houses in 
Talavera Terrace. Happy, hopeful young couples, 
in search of their first home, were sometimes tricked 
into visiting it by its owner’s advertisements of 
*commodious old-fashioned houses at a low rent, 
with front lawns, and large gardens at the back, 
well stocked with old fruit-trees ;” but as soon as 
the young house-hunters set eyes on the commo- 
dious residences, they fled. They paid no heed to 
, the notification, “ Key at No. 1.” Their only wish 
| was to get away as quickly as possible from a place 
so depressing that it took the zest out of their 
house-hunting for the rest of the day. 

The grime had never been rubbed off the bricks 
of the Terrace houses, or their mortar-lines fresh 
pointed. The paint must have been last renewed 
upon their woodwork at about the time when the last 
flag blossomed in their front gardens. Even in the 
tenanted houses panes remained cracked for a long 
time in the blistered window-frames, and shattered 
panes were patched up with whity-brown paper, 
and varicose veins and podgy bosses of putty ; and 
a dangling fragment of frayed cord here and there 
showed that a sash-weight had fallen in its case, 
and that the tenants were obliged to put up with 
the inconvenience because they could not afford to 
send for the carpenter. The houses let so uncer- 
tainly, and brought in so little when they were let, 
that the only repairs the landlord would undertake 
| were those that were just sufficient to keep the 
houses from tumbling down into a heap of rubbish. 
| Ever and anon they were advertised for sale, but 
no one could be got to buy. It was a lucky thing 
| for the owner when the railway put down its heavy 

foot upon them, and crushed them and their dismal 
gardens out of sight. 
The keys of the houses to let were left at No. 1, 
because the tenant of No. 1 was the oldest inha- 
_bitant of the Terrace. The tenants of the other 
houses had come and gone, like chips floated into 
| a nook in a river bank and then floated out again. 
They were a very miscellaneous lot, of many nation- 
| alities, and for the most part of mysterious callings. 
| Some of them made moonlight flittings. It was no 
|rare thing for water to be cut off in Talavera 
Terrace. A new tenant in it was often dunned 
for arrears of parish rates left unpaid by his pre- 
decessor. 

For years, however, Mrs. Dennis had somehow 
managed to live on at No. 1. She was often behind- 
| hand with her rent, but the landlord had got used to 
that. He knew that se would not make a moon- 
light flitting, but would pay him as soon as she 
could ; and so, provided she did not owe him two 
quarters’ rent, he was grumpily satisfied. In a 
similarly limited manner, Mrs. Dennis’s credit was 
good with the tradesmen with whom she dealt. To 
trust her was no great trial of their faith, When 
she had no prospect of soon paying for a thing she 
wanted, she went without it. She had to go without 
a good many things. 

Mrs. Dennis was a widow, who made her living 
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by letting furnished lodgings. It was very seldom 
that all her rooms were let at the same time, and 
still more seldom that she got a punctually paying 
lodger. Some of her lodgers were rogues, who 
cheated the poor old lady, ‘but most of them were 
unlucky people, whom she did not like to press for 
money. She would have cut off her right hand 
rather than let it take the tithes of lodgers’ eatables 
and drinkables, &c., 

landladies, far better off than Mrs. Dennis, feel no 
shame jin appropriati ag 3 and, therefore, it is almost 
needless to say that she could not afford to keep a 
servant. A little girl came once a week to clean 
the steps, and now and then a charwoman was 
hired. Almost the whole of the house-work Mrs. 
Dennis did herself—fire-lighting, coal-carrying, bed- 
making, sweeping, scrubbing, 
boot-cleaning, answering waiting on 
her lodgers. 

A hard life this for an old woman past sixty ; 

Mrs. Dennis sometimes could not help feel- 
ing it to be so, when she got up in the dark 
winter mornings and went down into the cold 
kitchen to begin her daily drudge, or sat in the hot 
kitchen, tired out with her di dig work, on a sultry 
summer night. And yet Mrs. Dennis was very 
seldom out of spirits. She ha d a 
voice, and went quavering about the house like a 
timidly happy singing mouse. Her carols could 
not be heard half-a-dozen yards off, but she was 
very anxious not to annoy her lodgers, and earnestly 
apologized when she imagined—groundlessly, for 
the most part—that any one had 
listen to her perambulatory song. 
candle, she kept “ blindman’s holiday” in her 
kitchen, she carefully closed the door, and warbled 
to herself in the same soffo-voce style. 
think it sotto voce. 

One of her consolations was an impression that 
she possessed a voice of remarkable _— and 
compass. Lodgers, with whom she became familia 
sometimes flattered the old lady into singing 
for their entertainment—entertainment in a sense 
which, I fear, would not have flattered the 
good ‘old soul had she been aware of it, On 
these occasions she always began with 
fashioned “ He” and “She” love-ditty: 
out the “ He” parts with a would-be pathetically- 
growling ot that sorely tried the gravity 
her hearers. In reply to the compliments which 
nevertheless, followed her performance, she always 
made the same stereotyped reply: “ Ah! I coud 
sing that once. My father liked that song. 
Perhaps it was his partiality—no doubt it was— 
but he used to say that I did the gentleman’s part 
so very well. His friends wanted him to let me be 
instructed for the stage, but, of course, he would 
not hear of that. We were very well off then; and 
I am very glad now that he would not give his con- 
sent. I should have been exposed to such tempta- 
tions. Iwas a giddy girl then, and I suppose I 
was thought pretty—people used to say so.” 

Here the old lady would blush, and cast down 
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1er eyes, like a girl of seventeen—that is, as girls 
of seventeen used to blush and cast down their 
t time when she was a maiden of 


eyes in the distant 
that age. Nowadays the maiden-blush is rare, ex- 
fast-talking girls 


and loud-dre 
seventeen stare men who regretfully remember 
modest girls, but whom //ey call “ mufis” and “old 
fogies,” out of countenance. 

A belief that had once 
great beauty was, it may be seen, 
Dennis’s consolations—-even more 
haps, than her voice. Of beauty, 
even than of voice; but Dennis_be- 
in her beauty—past ty, at any rate 
though not so outspokenly, as she be- 
lieved in her Bible. She liked to be joked about 
old gentlemen who the wags amongst 
her lodgers hard-up wags, trying to solace them- 
selves with a joke very fond of asserting had 
fallen in love with her. She pretended to be very 

‘liberties,” but she evi- 


much offended by ‘ 
dently like 1 rebutted them merely on 
the ground that the old gentlemen indicated were 
far too old for her—even if she could ever forget 
poor Dennis, though he #ad not been the best of 
husbands ; they were too well looked 
after > allowed 
to marry. 
A third consolation, 
was Mrs. Denni 
As a proof of her former affl 
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| garniture of a whilom well-to-do London merchant’s 


in which green- 
nd a far more 
comfortable refuge than I deserved in Mrs. Dennis’s 
lodgings, I should say that only a most g 
compassionate broker would have 
the whole of Mrs. 


house; and in the “salad days” 


forced me to fi 


enerously 
offered £ 30 for 
Dennis’s effects. ‘Ten times 
that amount was the lowest appraisement Mrs. 
Dennis put upon them, however—in what she 
tried hard to think was the very improbable case 
of her ever being compelled to part 
with her furniture. 
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his friends would quarrel who was to get it. They | 
would remember what his nose was like in the City.” | 
The City /—the yesterday-forgetting City, in which | 
the old man had been almost utterly forgotten fora 

quarter of a century at least. 

The fact that the house in which she lived had | 
once belonged to her father was another mysterious | 
consolation to Mrs. Dennis; but the harmlessly 
vain, and in many respects very humble, old lady, | 
after all derived her great comfort from her simple | 
faith in God—a faith which bore its fruit also in | 
her willingness to help any one whom she could 
help, at any cost of time, trouble, or discomfort to 
herself. Of silver and gold she had none to give 
away, but she gave away far more coppers than she 
could afford ; and weary as her multifarious house- 
hold duties often made her poor old bones, she was 
always ready to give up a night’s rest in order to 
wait upon a sick lodger or neighbour. She often 
fell asleep, and no wonder, whilst acting as Sister 
of Mercy; but a kinder nurse than she was when 
she could keep her eyes open, no one could wish | 
to have, 

It was whilst I—three weeks in her debt when 
my illness came upon me—was lying ill in her 
house, most kindly, however sleepily, nursed by 
her, that I learnt her history. She told it to‘me in 
instalments, chiefly, I think, to keep herself vi; 
enough to be ready to pour out the refreshing barley- | 
water she made for her impecunious lodger. 

She was a daughter of the Mr. Brown, partner in 


a Mincing Lane firm, who had built, and for a long 
time tenanted, the big, square, ugly, but very com- 
fortable house on whose long, broad, well-kept, | 


well-stocked garden the front upper windows of 
Talavera Terrace used to look out. Salamanca 
House it was called. Mr. Brown was popularly 
considered the Croesus of that neighbourhood, and | 
therefore the neighbourhood at first expressed great 
astonishment at Mr. Brown’s cutting up his pad- 
dock to build houses that would overlook his 
grounds, ‘ But that’s the way with those rich men } 
—millions of pounds won’t satisfy them, if they | 
can make a penny more,” said the neighbourhood, } 
to account for this strange freak of fancy. More | 
astonishment was expressed when, on the death of 
Mrs. Brown, Mr. Brown let Salamanca House, sold | 
Talavera Terrace, and removed, with gleanings of | 
his Salamanca House furniture, into No. 1, as a| 
mere yearly tenant. Mrs. Dennis, who had then} 
been living with her father for some time, although 
her husband was still alive, came with her father. 
Soon afterwards Mr. Brown retired from business, 
and Mrs. Dennis did almost all the housework. A 
rumour then ran abroad that Mr. Brown had never 
been half as rich as he had been reported to be, 
and that, instead of voluntarily retiring, he 

been forced out of his firm by a threat that other- 
vise he would be publicly disgraced, without re- | 
ceiving a penny for his share from his former | 
partners, The oldest inhabitants of the neighbour- | 
hood of Salamanca House and Talavera ‘Terrace, 
however, stuck to their belief that Mr. Brown was | 
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immensely rich, They added that he had grown 
awiully miserly of late years—there was a time 
when he was as free-handed a gentleman as any 
one could wish to see. But partly from our wide- 
spread English worship of even reputed wealth, and 
partly from recollection of past profits got out of 
him, Mr. Brown’s tradesmen, though they joked 
with one another about his “ nearness,” served him 
almost as well and as respectfully when he pottered 
down to them to pick out a chop, &c., for his small 
household’s dinner, as they had done in the days 
when he had given lavish entertainments to a score 


i. 


| of “ friends.” 


The real state of the case was that the disap- 
pointed old man had worked himself up from very 
lowly beginnings (these, good Mrs. Dennis slurred 
over in her narrative) into almost the chief position 
in a “colonial produce” firm. His eldest son, 
whom he had introduced into the firm, had done 
him great credit, but had died long before his prime, 
leaving Mr. Brown a very cantankerous orphan 
grand-daughter, who, nevertheless, for his son’s sake, 


| he had sworn should be comfortably provided for. 


His second son, also introduced into the firm, had 
proved a scamp, and had fled the country. He 
had robbed the firm to such a fearful extent that, 
in order to screen him from exposure, Mr. Brown, 


| after sadly cutting down his private banking-account, 


had at last been obliged to relinquish his own share 
in the business for next to nothing. He had found 
out also that his son had long robbed him in other 
ways—abetted in so doing by his weakly indulgent 
mother. 

The old man had also, in a more venial way, 
been deceived and disappointed by his daughter. (It 
was queer to hear my quiet old landlady reproaching 
herself for having been “a sad wild girl then.”) She 
had fallen in love with a handsome, restless, worth- 
less younger son of a younger son of an old family, 
who had taken it into his head to try commerce— 
one of a hundred of eventually wasteful whims. <A 
small premium had been paid by his mother for his 
instruction in business by the Mincing Lane firm. 
If he took to it, capital was to be forthcoming from 
wealthier members of the family for his admission 
into the firm as a junior partner. Plebeian Mr. 
Brown was gratified by the deference paid him by 
his plausible, “ gentlemanly” clerk, and often asked 
him down to Salamanca House. Miss Brown fell 
in love with him; Mr. Layer-Marney Dennis 
graciously permitted himself to be fallen in love 
with; and Mrs. Brown, liking the soft-spoken, 
handsome young man, and thinking a match with 
him would be a social lift for her daughter, fostered 
the “mutual attachment” on the sly. Although 
Mr. Brown had been rather proud of his aristocratic 
clerk, he had intended that his daughter should 
become the wife of a far wealthier man, and he, 
therefore, was highly indignant when he found that 
she had been married to her lover with her mother’s 
connivance. He vowed that he would never do 
anything for the young people. The Dennises 


were also highly indignant, and made similar vows. 
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But Mr. Frederick Tolleshunt D’Arcy Layer- | 
Marney Dennis was one of the people who somehow | 
force their friends and acquaintances, for a time, to | 
save them the trouble of providing for themselves. | 
He bothered his “ family,” he pestered his father-in- 
law. It was not much in the way of money he got 
from his family, but they made use of their intlu- | 


ence to obtain for him a series of those singular 
small berths, the chief duty in connection with 
which consists in receiving a snug little salary out 
of the public’s purse, which in those days more 
plentifully than now—although they are not yet 
extinct—families that possessed “interest” could 
procure for their vawrien belongings. Mr. Brown’s 
purse-pride, to say nothing of his feelings as a 
father, would not let him allow his daughter to be 
supported solely on what he called her husband’s 
beggar’s pay. 

Mr. Layer-Marney Dennis bled his father-in- 
law, directly, very largely, and when the old 
man’s patience was exhausted, Mrs. Brown helped 
her son-in-law to bleed her husband indirectly. 
The old man, of course, got to know that 
ie had been deceived and defrauded, and grew 
harder than ever towards the daughter who had 
forced such a connection upon him. When Mr. 
Layer-Marney Dennis became such an utter 
vaurien that his wife could no longer live with him, , 
but fled in terror to her father’s, he would only take 
her in on condition that she gave up all further 
communication not only with her husband, but also | 
with her poor children. She was weak enough to | 
give the promise which she knew at the time she 
made it she should break ; and then leagued with 
her mother and the servants in smuggling help to 
her children, and smuggling them into Salamanca | 
House, one at a time, on clandestine visits. 

The children were taught by their father to look | 
down upon their maternal grandfather as a grasping, 
and by their grandmother to regard him as a savage, 
ogre, at the sound of whose distant footfall they 
must hide in cupboards like frightened rabbits | 
fleeing to their burrows, or scared mice scurrying | 
into their holes. There was the chance, too, that | 
the servants might betray them, or that their can} 
tankerous cousin, when home for her holidays, | 
might require some bribe, above the grandmother's | 
power to grant, to prevent her from carrying out 
her often iterated threat to “let grandpa know | 
how everybody was cheating him,” and yet the Layer- | 
Marney Dennis girls (the boys were very rarely | 
introduced into Salamanca House, as being dan- 
gerous explosives) enjoyed, whilst they were chil- 
dren, the excitement of a visit on the sly to “ Old 
Brownie’s,” although their pride revolted at the 
thought of having to appear afraid of the grand- 
father their father called a money-grubbing snob, 
and at having to propitiate, however cavalierly, 
their cantankerous plebeian cousin, Maria Brown. 
So-called “ pride” was almost the only thing which | 
the young Dennises had inherited or been taught. 

They had all had aristocratic godfathers and 





godmothers, who had done none of the things for | 


them which godfathers and godmothers solemnly 
promise to do, and exceedingly tew of the things 
which, in a secular point of view, rich godfathers 
and godmothers are conventionally supposed to 
promise to do. The timid, disillusioned mother, 
for the sake of the half-grudged shelter she found 
in her father’s house, had left her children, almost 
to sink or swim as chance might choose. (My 
poor old landlady cried with bitter self-reproach 
when she told me how she had been driven to leave 
her children, sobbing out the piteous apology, 
“But I could do nothing for them, sir. I was 
made nothing of, and the poor children could see 
it.”) 

Mr. Layer-Marney Dennis, when, in any of 
his many mysterious ways, he chanced to be mo- 
mentarily “flush” of cash, would give his children 
extravagant treats, but at other times he would 
callously leave them literally without food. He 
prided himself on his gracefully sententious mode 
of speech, and, when warm with wine, would favour 
his children, ere he retired to rest, with spoken 
little essays, @ da Bacon’s written ones, on the 
beauty of virtue and the hideousness of vice. He 
shuddered and scolded when any vulgarism out- 
cropped in their speech as he would have done if 
he had seen vermin on their flesh. But because 
his “ family” and his father-in-law would not ad- 
vance him sufficient funds to educate and place his 
children in the ways he thought compatible with 
his “ position in the world,” they might have grown 
up in utter ignorance of anything good and useful 
so far as he was concerned. And he made his 
younger children, when (as was frequently the case) 
he had no servant, put off duns with such 
shameless falsehoods that, angry as the duns 
were at being kept waiting for their money, their 
pecuniary wrath was almost swallowed up in 
indignantly fatherly pity for the little ones. One 
irate creditor, who had stalked Mr. Layer-Marney 
Dennis into his house, on being told by his youngest 
daughter that her papa was not at home, exclaimed 
with an oath, “It’s a cowardly shame that he 
should make an innocent little thing like you tell 
such barefaced lies. I hope he hears me—and I 
know he does.” 

Mr. Layer-Marney Dennis did hear his creditor, 
and started from his chair with a momentary inten- 
tion of knocking down the insolent snob who had 


impugned his honour and insulted his child. But 
pecuniary prudence restrained him. He waited 


until the indignant creditor, anxious to save the child 
trouble, and to secure another mode of expressing 
his feelings, had slammed the door behind him, 
and then Mr. Layer-Marney came out into the hall, 
and expressed his virtuous wrath that a daughter 
of Ais should have heard an oath and such a horrid 
word as “lie.” “Always say ‘falsehood,’ my child 
—the meaning is the same, and ‘falsehood’ is not 
vulgar.” 

“If you want any more lies told, you may tell 
them yourself, papa,” was the reply of the little 


maiden, burning, trembling, sobbing, under the hot 
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load of shame, the scorching weight of which ue 
felt that her arbiter clegantiarum father ought right- 
fully to bear. 

Mr. Layer-Marney Dennis disappeared from 
England soon after his father-in-law’s death. No- 
body belonging to him knew whither he had gone, 
until his youngest daughter received a line from 
the English chaplain in one of the English-frequented 
continental towns, announcing her father’s death. | 
It was a very cold, curt note. In spite of his| 
rightfully venerable orders, the English chaplain | 
was not really “ Reverend,” and was so accustomed 
to the miserable ends of compatriots who, literally 
and figuratively, indulged in neat-brandy dissipation, 
whilst he only mildly muddled himself with weak 
brandy-and-water ditto, that he had no pity to spare 
in informing their friends of their deaths, when he 
understood that those friends were not pecunious. 
The chaplain wrote a most eloquently pathetic 
letter to the head of Mr. Layer-Marney Dennis’s 
family on the occasion of his death, and no doubt 
was indignantly disgusted when the said head took 
no notice of his letter, although it had contained a 
delicately ingenious allusion to the numerous Eng- 
lish charities in want of help in the town in which 
“your, perchance, erring, but still highly-gifted, 
most genial, and ¢ruly repentant kinsman sleeps 
well after life’s fitful fever.” 

This letter had been forwarded by the head of 
the family, without a word of sympathy—after all, 
though, sympathy, in stich a case, would have been 
polite humbug—to Mrs. Dennis; but she had 
already heard from her youngest daughter of her 
husband’s death: and soon her daughter came to 
live with her, and take the heaviest part of the dull 
drudgery of her lodging-letting off her hands. 

None of her other children had ever cared much 
about their mother. Some had died, others had 
drifted off into such marriages and livings as they 
could manage to make. None of them came near her. 
“Tt was only natural, perhaps, poor dears—I had 
never done anything for ¢Aem, But it was very 
lonely for me,” sobbed Mrs. Dennis, crying over 
the trouble as if it were a thing of yesterday; 
“and, indeed, sir, it was not a// my fault. I could 
not do anything for them. It seems a shameful 
thing for a mother to leave her children, whatever 
she may have to suffer; but I was fairly driven 
from mine. My poor husband—I hope he dd 
repent, and is safe in heaven now, poor man—did 
all he could to make my children look down on 
me. But my sweet Lucy always loved me. Oh, 
what a comfort that dear girl was to me! though it 
used to grieve me to see her—such a beautiful girl 
she was, and such a real lady, though the poor 
child had never been sent to school—fagging from 
morning to night, and soiling her pretty hands. 
There was her cousin that had I don’t know how 
much spent on /er education, and yet she looked 
like a scullery-maid beside my Lucy, and couldn't 
sing, or do anything, half as well. Maria used to 
get so angry because, though she did have Sala- 
manca House left her, peopie weren’t half as re- 











spectful to her as they were to my Lucy. If my 
poor father had spent his money on her, he would 
have got something for it. I am afraid it was 
wicked, but sometimes I couldn’t help thinking that 
it was hard that Maria should have that nice house 
— #150 a year she gets for it, and the gentleman’s 
taken it on a repairing lease—and my poor Lucy 
not have a single penny. I didn’t expect that father 
would leave anything to any of the others, but I 
did think he would have remembered fer. He'd 
seen her once or twice, and seemed to have taken 
a kind of fancy to her. She wouldn’t hide from 
him as the others did, and spoke up to him once— 
not saucily, you know, sir, but still as if she wasn’t 
afraid of him—because she thought he wasn’t 
speaking properly to me. But money would be of 
no use to her now, dear girl. She’s where neither 
moth nor rust doth corrupt, nor thieves break 
through nor steal. Every one liked my Lucy. She 
was like a bird or a sunbeam in the house. Ah, it 
was a different house to me then. She was so 
thoughtful and so lively, and both with my poor 
husband and my father { hadn't had the happiest of 
lives. I thought happiness had begun for me at last. 
We had to work hard, but we didn’t care for that. It 
was so nice to be together, with no one to interfere 
with us. I thought I should have her to look 
after me, and to cheer me up, as long as [I lived. 
Of course, she would have married—she was so 
sweetly pretty, but sie wouldn't have forgotten her 
poor old mother. But it wasn’t to be. I cou/dn’t say 
‘Blessed be the name of the Lord’ when He took 
her—just a year after he gave her back to me. But 
I can now, blessed be His name. ‘iwenty years 
my dear girl’s been lying in her grave, and I’ve 
been a lonely old woman. She cannot come to 
me, but I shall go to her soon, thank God. Every 
Sunday afternoon, when I can get out, I go to my 
dear girl’s grave, and it won’t be long before I go 
never to come back again. I’m glad now she was 
taken first. She’d have missed me, dear girl, but 
now there’s no one that’ll mind much when I’m 
gone.” 

The old lady cried quietly for a few minutes, and 
then said cheerfully, ‘“‘ But there, 7’m a nice nurse, 
ain’t I? to be keeping you awake like this. You 
shut your eyes, like a good boy, and I'll sing you 
off to sleep.” 

I fell asleep as the good old soul was quavering 
—“T, ere I sleep, at peace may be.” She has long 
been peacefully sleeping in the same grave with 
her darling daughter. 

A sudden recollection of my old lodgings, 
when I was in the neighbourhood the other day, 
made me wish to have a look at ‘Talavera 
Terrace, where I had not been since I was 
quite a young man. I found it, as I have inti- 
mated, “improved off the surface of the earth,” 
and though it was a very depressing place whilst it 








existed, I could not help feeling sorry when I sud- 
| denly found that it was no longer extant. 


We are 
happier than we think when we are miserable ; 
pleasant associations cluster around the dreariest 
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A‘ any rate, we fancy so when we go back 


in middle age to places in which once, if poor in | 


purse, we were rich in youth—the care-defying, 
hopeful youth that has gone from us for ever. 

It was some time before I could find any one 
who remembered the old tenant of the vanished 
No. 1, Talavera Terrace. At last I fell in with 
an old woman who had been her charwoman. 
“She’s dead, sir—dead ever so long ago,” said 
the old woman. “I used to like to work for 
is. She was so nice-spoken, and 
she fed me as well, and paid me as well, too, as 
anywhere, though she was so poor. It’s 
jueer, sir, ain’t it? that she should have deen so 
poor, for she was the only child of the rich Mr. 
Brown that built Salamanca House yonder, and 
lion to the hospital And she mar- 
ried a young lord, too, but he were a wild un. 
Anyhow, poor Mrs. Dennis’s furnitur’ had to bury 
her, and it were only just enough. buried 


with her daughter, Miss Louisa.” 















“Did you ever see her daughter ?” 


“No, I didn’t 


know fer—my sister used to 
nis then. But I’ve heard my 
a were a real tip-top 
nd fortun’ to come and 
ther. She was a real beauty, 


ister say, and yet 
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astonishing that so n any W ell-to-do people know 
literally nothing of Church Lane, Bloomsbury—a 
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} j have assembled to wor: 
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English, in spite of our fondness for grumbling at 
things English as well as foreign, so long as no 
foreigners presume to echo our complaints against 
the things English, are, I think, the most fatuously 
conceited of patriots. How complacently we con- 
demn anything against which the awful charge can 
be brought that it is “ un-English!” When I turned 
into Church Lane on that broili ing July afternoon I 
felt ashamed to remember how assentingly I had 
listened on the Sunday before to a sermon setting 
forth the privileges, moral, mental, and physical, 
which every inhabitant, however lowly, of enlight- 
ened, Bible-reverencing England, secularly 1 lessed 
above her neighbour nations on account of the 
purity of her spiritual faith, must necessarily enjoy. 
What I saw and heard in Church Lane was apish 
lust and anger, idiotic words and antics, dirt in 
body, mind, and heart. One reeling sot was stut- 
tering out,— 
‘“‘ For Britons never, never, never shall be slaves.” 

Poor wretch! Much good Civis-Britannicus privi- 
leges had done him—much good had they done 


any of his neighbours, who grinningly applauded his | 


bitterly ironical refrain. 

The man I was in search of in Church Lane was 
no sot, but a most miserable object did he look 
when at last I found him out. 
difficulty that I discovered the house in which he 
was lodging, and when I had reached it, I had to 
perform a clumsy kind of egg-dance over the bodies 


of half a dozen snorers of both sexes, sprawling in | 


the filthy low square Icbby. 
With all my care, I was unfortunate enough to 


put my foot down on the arm of an old woman | 


sleeping off the effects of the excessive quantity 
of drink which somehow or other she had been 
able to get, although she looked as if she had 
not had a sufficient meal for years. Her clothes 
were sO scanty, tattered, crumpled, and filth- 
sodden that, half-blinded by the glaring sunlight, 
out of which I had stepped into the dusky ay 
I had really mistaken her for a mere bund lle 
of old rags. 
ness, and then, recovering consciousness enough to 
ascertain who it was that had disturbed her slumber, 
she crooked her lean long trembling fingers lik 
the talons of a bird of prey, and flew at me 
swearing that she would have my heart out. I 
slipped, however, up two shallow steps into the 
common room of the retire wotnl and as I did 
SO, C1Z 





e 


and she fell to the ground. 
lounging at the door, who had been watching her 
onslaught on me with great amusement, burst into 
a loud gufiaw, but she paid no heed to them. Pil- 
lowing her head on her arm upon one 
in half a minute she was sound asleep again 

The room I entered was very low. 
was of worn, uneven brick. The plaster 
walls and ceiling looked as if it had bee 
washed with soot. Great pi i 
leaving gaps oi grimy lath and 
cobwebs. <A _ crooked, dark 


oi the steps, 
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Se: | 
It was with some | 


Up she staggered with — sulki- | 


zy drowsiness again overcame the old woman, | 
A knot of roughs 


» | whose sudden dismiss 
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opened into the room at one corner. An Irish 
bricklayer’s labourer was snoring on his back on 
one of the filthy forms. At one of the open 
vindows, the panes of which, through accumulated 
dirt and paper-patches, had long ceased to be 
transparent, and were only very partially trans- 
lucent even, sat an old Irishwoman, sprawling her 
brawny, bare, brown arms on the window-sill, and 
smoking a greasily-perspiring black pipe, so short 
that the bowl nearly touched her nose: the glow 
of the tobacco, when she took her solemnly slow 
“pulls,” unnecessarily increased the red of that 
prominent, and yet flat, feature. At one of the 
filthy tables sat a sly-faced hobbledehoy and a bold- 
faced girl, sharing a pot of porter and a meal of 
bread and cheese and onions. 

Fresh scents of onions and rank tobacco, stale 
smells of tobacco and oleaginous cookery, chronic 
malodours of all kinds of dusty- -musty-fustiness, com- 
bined to make an atmosphere that (in spite of the 
open windows, through which air only a very little 
Jess tainted crept sluggishly) was nearly insupport- 
| able. Notwithstanding the heat of the day, a good 
| fire was burning in the broad range of this common 
|room. It was the kitchen as well as the coffee-room 
of the humble hotel, and its customers doing all 
their cooking for themselves, and taking their food 
at all hours of the day, the lodging-house fire could 
not be suffered to get low. If the room was too 
| hot for any of the inmates after they had finished 
their cooking and their eating, why, they could 
| foll ow the fashion of r tes neighbourhood, and go 

and loll and squat outside in ‘the lane, with their 
coats and waistcoats off, or their unhooked gown- 
fronts flung back in a décolleté style that made 
dustmen’s wives look a/most as fashionable, so far, 
as dukes’ daughters, in this revived Sir-Peter- 
Lelyan period. 

But the man I |] 















~eoaih come to visit was drinking 
in the heat of the fire as a man parched with thirst 
gulps water. Oro iching in a high-backed settle, 
placed so as to shelter him from the draughts from 
the windows and the doors, he hung shivering over 
the fire, bathing his quivering yellow hands and 
tattered knees close to the bars in the torrid air 
the red coals toasted. He was sallowly-pale, he 


, | had not been shaved for a week or two, his clothes 


| were very saab) yy, his scanty, 
no means clean ; and yet somehow he looked as if 
he had been a smart, tidy fellow. He had been 
half-starved, and was plainly very ill, and yet he 
tried to talk in a cheerfully contented tone. It 
was evidently a hard task to do so, and yet I could 
see also that he was not shamming—that he was 
trying to bear up bravely because he thought it was 
not right to grumble at ue a that God had 
allowed to hay pen to him. e did not profess to 
think that he had been trea “a justly by the master 
1 of him/had reduced him to 
his piteous plight, but still he made charitable 
allowance for his master, saying that he was a very 
good master, if only he would not be quite so sure 
| that he was always right. 


frayed linen was by 
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The poor fellow—his name was Samuel Farrant, 
and when I first saw him he was about five-and- 
twenty—had been employed as a porter and man- 
of-all-work in the yard of a hasty and yet dogged- | 
tempered acquaintance of mine. As Sam said, 
his master was, in more senses than one, a good 
master. He did not overwork his men, he paid 
thein good wages, he did not treat them as if they 
were of an entirely different flesh-and-blood from 
his own—mere animated machines of which the 
Almighty had beneficently created a superabun- | 
dance for the accommodation of his pet creatures, 
the possessors of capital. But, per contra, Mr. —— 
was very apt to take offence, and to jump to con- 
clusions, and when he had once committed himself 
to an opinion, he could scarcely ever be prevailed 
upon to show the manliness of openly owning that 
he had been wrong, though the proofs that he had 
been mistaken might be so unanswerable that the 
only reply he could make to them was a peevish 
“pish!” After his own peculiar fashion, he was a 
conscientious man, and when he found that his 
suspicions had unjustly punished any one, he tried 
to make some cowardly kind of amends upon the 
sly ; but he could scarcely ever be got to forgive 
any one whom he had injured the grievous offence 
of having momentarily troubled his calm belief in 
his omniscience. He bore a grudge against such 
people. If they had not done exactly the bad | 
deeds of which he had accused them, he felt sure 
that they were capable of doing such deeds, and 
worse—that he could not be mistaken in his general 
estimate of character. And this conviction made | 
him mean both in the mode and the amount of | 
his compensation to the victims of his hasty, obsti- | 
nate suspiciousness. | 

He had dismissed Farrant, at a moment’s notice, | 


and without a character, because he had suspected 
him of dishonesty, and when accused of it, Sam 
had answered somewhat warmly. ‘“ Five years I’d 
been with him, and he’d never had a word to say 
against me, sir,” said Sam. ‘So it did seem hard 
that my character should go for nothing with him.” 
His master had soon discovered that Sam had 
been quite guiltless of the fraud imputed to him, 
but then it was his master who had made the im- 
putation, and, besides, according to the master’s 
impression, Sam had answered saucily. The 
master, therefore, when he found that he had been | 
wrong, would not own that he had been so, but | 
tried to quiet the prickings of his conscience by | 
saying to himself that Farrant had all along been a 
cunning sneak—respectful enough so long as he 
could go on robbing, but turning insolent, just that 
he might be sent away, the moment he saw that his 
character was seen through. “He didn’t take that 
seventeen shillings and elevenpence, perhaps,” said 
Mr. ——. “That dolt of a Jones says now that 
he paid it in to him: but I’ll be bound to say the 
insolent scamp has robbed me of a good deal more 
than that, if 1 only went into his goings-on.” 

Mr. ——, however, did oz go into Sam’s ¢g ings- 
on. He tried to content himself with the thought 


that he was well rid of the “insolent scamp.” Such 
satisfaction, probably, was not very soothing, but 
Mr. —— did his best to forget all about saucy Sam 
Farrant. 

Sam’s dismissal did not affect himself alone. 
The only surviving member of his family of whom 
he knew anything was a great-aunt who had brought 
him up, and who in her old age had obtained 
shelter in a row of London almshouses. Sam had 
been in the habit of supplementing this old wo- 
man’s little stipend out of his wages, and of taking 
tea with her every Sunday afternoon, the guest 
providing the tea, sugar, &c. But when he lost his 
situation, and could get no other, of course he had 
no money to spend on his aunt, and the old lady 
choosing to believe that he had done something 
very bad, to be turned so unceremoniously out of 
a place he had held so long, Sam got so little 
sympathy and so much scolding at his aunt’s, that 
he was forced to give up visiting her. 

At this aunt’s, moreover, his “ young woman” had 
for some time taken tea with him on her every-other 
“ Sunday out.” They had “kept company” for a 
couple of years, and were thinking of getting mar- 
ried when Sam was dismissed. ‘The girl was fond 
of him, but she was a bit of a coquette. Servant- 
girls are often quite as pretty and as plaguesome 
to their lovers as their young mistresses ; and Sam’s 
Esther had always made him feel that, with such a 
choice of admirers as she had, he must not make 
too sure of her. It was with some heart-sinking, 
therefore, that he went to meet his affancée at his 
aunt’s on the first Sunday after Mr. —— had turned 
him off. She was mortified at what had happened, 
and for contradiction’s sake, rather than from con- 


| viction, she professed to believe with his aunt that 


he had deserved to be dismissed. 

The lovers quarrelled. Poor Sam went away 
before tea, thinking that there was no one in 
the world that cared anything for him. Esther 
had hard work to keep from crying, but, never- 
theless, she bade him good-bye in the most in- 
different of tones, cruelly adding that there were 
plenty who would be glad to see her home. 
Then she and the old woman talked together 
in forced high spirits, as if nothing had hap- 
pened ; and then each began to feel snappish at the 
other for being unjust, and helping to make her 
unjust, to Sam ; and long before her usual time 
Esther took her departure from the almshouses, 
resolved that she would not enter them again until 
she had “ made it up” with her lover. She went 
to church, and then she walked about, feeling very 
lonely in the crowd of twos and threes that thronged 
the pavements, in order that her fellow-servant on 
duty might get no hint of what had happened, 
as she would have done if Esther had gone 
straight home when she left “ Aunt Newman’s,” 
In the course of her circuitous route home- 
wards, Esther saw two of her admirers, the 
baker’s man and the milkman, both looking very 
smart in their Sunday clothes. She could have 
made either proudly happy by allowing him to 
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| 
become her escort, but she would have nothing to 
say to either, turning down side-streets to avoid 
their notice. And when she got home, on the plea 
of a “ sick headache ” she went to bed without her 
supper, and, as soon as she had locked her bed- 
room door, in colloquial phrase she “ cried her | 
eyes out.” 

Of course I am relating things that I learnt after 
my interview with Sam in Church Lane, and to 
explain how I got there I must mention a few 
more. 

Sam tried hard for work, but not being able to 
refer to his late master for a character, he could get 
nothing permanent. The snug, trim room in which 
he lodged soon began to look drearily bare. Its 
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little ornaments disappeared first one by one, and 
then by the half-dozen together, as leaves fall from 
atree in autumn. At last it was stripped even of 
its most necessary articles of furniture, and Sam 
had to find shelter in lodging-houses, sinking, as his 
cash and his chances grew less and less, from com- 
paratively respectable ones to ambiguous ones, and 
so down into the indisputably disreputable Church 
Lane hostelry. 

The foul deeds and words which he was 
obliged to see and hear, the foul air he breathed, 
the filth of all kinds in which his fellow-lodgers 
lived and moved and had their being, were all 
sickening to Sam. It was not long before he 
fell ill—so ill that he resolved to appeal to Mr. 
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But he had no money left to buy paper, 
pen, and ink, and if he had been able to buy them, 
his hand shook so from his weakness that he would 
not have been able to use them. <A begging-letter- 
writer, however, was a frequenter of the lodging- 
house—a crafty, lazy old knave, but willing to do a 
kindness now and then 

Scarcely any one is a thorough scamp—any 
more than thorough saints are common. Apples 
rotten all through, and apples without a single 
speck, are about equally rare, and men in 
respect are very much like apples. The Church 
Lane “screever” had no particular liking for 
Sam—he was not one of the screever’s “ sort ;” 
nevertheless, he took pity on 


this | 


Sam in his helpless- 


|ness, and consented to write him a letter for 
nothing, not even charging for the paper or 
postage stamp. This letter, to Mr. ——, the 
recipient handed to me one day when I called 
upon him, and asked me what I thought of it. 
When I had read it, I said that I did not think 
much good of it—that it was plainly written by 
a professional beggar. The screever, although 
gratuitously pleading the cause of an honest man, 
had not been abie to weed his style of its wonted 
whining cant. 

‘- Of course, it’s a do,’ answered Mr. 
‘triumphantly. “Sam Farrant couldn’t write a free 
hand like that to save his life.” ; 

“ But he does not profess to have written it,” I 
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pointed out. “The writer, whoever he is, says 
that Farrant is too ill to write himself. There’s a 
nasty twang about the letter; but still I think it’s 
worth inquiring into, especially since you admit 
that you turned the man away without just cause.” 
“T never admitted anything of the kind,” bel- 
lowed Mr. ——. “The fellow’s a scamp, and no 
mistake. Look at the company he’s keeptt ig. WI 
I did say was that I had found out that he didn’t 
happen to pocket just the money I gave him the 
sack for. He was saucy enough then, but now he 
thinks he can get over me by sneaking. 
to me that he hasn’t been able to get work? He 
should have kept a good place when he’d got it. 
It’s no business of mine, but if you choose to 
bother your head about the fellow, and find that he 
really zs ill, I don’t mind letting you have a trifle 
to give to him. You're not to say it comes from 
me, mind; the fellow would fancy that he had a 
hold on " and turn saucy again. Or, stay, you 
can send him to the hospital —I can get him a 
governor’s order for Bartholomew’ s—and then ie 
can give him the money to start him when he 





comes out. I say, old fellow, yours is an ea 
way of being charitable—other people take 





trouble, and find the money, and you get the 
credit.” 
That was the light in which Mr. —— wanted me 


to think he looked, and all impartial people of 
common sense must look, upon his conduct 
he talked fast, and glanced at me suspiciously, as 
if he was afraid that I should find out that he felt 
more compunction than he professed. 

Acting on these instructions, I found my way to 
Church Lane. Farrant was evidently very ill, and I 
thought, in spite of my previous prejudice, when I 
had talked with him for a few minutes, a very honest 
fellow. I grew interested in him, and soon went back 
for the hospital-order. Mr. professed to be 
very much amused at what he called the easy way in 
which I could be talked over, but he sent a clerk 
with a note for the governor’s letter, wrote me 
out a cheque for #5, and then said that he 
washed his hands of Farrant; that there were not 
many employers who would take as much trouble 
as he had done about a worthless fellow dismissed 
for misconduct. wager 





His tone, 
self-assured. I could see that the cheque and the 
hospital-order were not quite so broad plasters as 
he wanted them to be for his wounded self-esteem. 

Sam could not be got into the hospital until the 
next morning. 
could for his comfort in that uncomfortable place, 
and handing him, out of the little fund of which 
Mr. —— had made me e the trustee, en mn a to pay 
his landlady and 


s cab-fare in the mo! , I lef 
him to spend 


hi 
ther night in Church Lane. 
More than a fortnight elé ipsed so ore I could visit 
+] h — ] 
him in the hospital. When I did go, I found that he 
en vel ry i ut was already getting bet- 
ter. ‘The cle the good food, the 
skill «nd kind attendance whic ms be had experie1 iced, 
him grown 


ano 


] 
h ud be | indeed, | 


‘anliness, the quiet, 


were telling on wonderfully. Sam had 


What is it | 


| grumble. 


| would be just as easy, 


but | 


| 


was still not | 


So, making such provision as I 
| to Sam, 
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almost lively, and quite loquacious. “ I want to get 
out now as much as I wanted to get in, sir—and it'll 
be easier work, I fancy. Every thi ling’s nice in here, 
but it’s strange when the hospital’s so good to 
them that do get in, uld be so gruff to them 
that only wants to get in dered about like a dog 
I was down b elow, th I came, 


for all the 
letter you was good enough to give me. 








No, I 





don’t mean the doctors—but those be re woe 
‘here was od chap from the lodg g-hous 
came with , ke up to them, or I do 

believe they’d ha’ hustled me out into Smithfield 


without letting me speal 1 doctor. have 


You’d 
thought that such as them would have more fellow- 
i lks, but it ain’t the 


feeling for poor fo t so—the 


doctors 
is twenty times as kind. However, it’s a sin to 
God has been very good to me. 
strong yet, but I feel twice the man I did be 
came in aready. Everybody’s been kind, excep’ 
the bea They’re just like the pricks on the 
blac!.berry bushes. _And if there wasn’t pricks, 
paps the blackberries would get eat too fast ; and 
so there may be in the beadles, though I 
don’t think they need be so cheeky. If there’ 
more sick folks than there’s room for, of course 
them that last must get last served, but it 
I should say, to speak civil 
to ’em. When your're ailin’,a word _ think 
nothing of another time runs into ye like a nail. 
But, thank God, I did get in, and, thank God, I'm 
gettin’ better fast. I ought n’t to be grumbling.” 
“The good chap from the lodging-house,” of 





lles. 


> some use 


comes 





ink 


whom Sam spoke, I found, was the rascally, kindly 
old begging-letter writer. So long a time had 
elapsed between the despatch of his letter to 


Mr. —— and my first visit to the lodging 

and I had so carefully kept the secret of my ac 
quaintance with Mr. ——, that, shrewd though the 
screever was, he had soon ceased to suspect that 





his letter had brought me to Church Lane. Wh: t 
I had told Sam was, that I was commissioned b\ 

friend to be an almoner to some one in distress 
and that, roaming about in Bloomsbury, I h 

stumbled upon him. his he had told again to hi 
honorary secretary when he came back to his 
lodging in the evening, and although professional 
feeling made the screever maintain at first that his 
epistolary aaneenge: must have something to do with 
my appear ance, he owned at last that it was far 
more likely, from what Sam told him of Mr, —— 








that I was an emissary from ilanthropist at 
large. The screever did not ofte 


but on this occ 


some pil 
aa unreservé 


: ] ~ ald & watrnt 
is10n he could not reiralin 











from remarki ‘I wish I could our 

anonymous friend. I could f ide 
scope for the ind lgence of 

| would be a kindness, just like n 
she feels uneasy. Of course r- 
nor you have got the order from. ut 

almost always want an ‘acknowledgment in the 
Zimes, nar cription list, too, in | 

company, for < ng they do 
Partly to chance of disc Sam s 
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| 
anonymous benefactor, partly because the screever’s | 
professional pride was ruffled by the supposed 
{failure of an application that he had written from 
good feeling, and with, as he thought, even more 
force than usual, because he had real facts to work 
upon ; partly because he liked a ride that somebody 
else had paid for; and partly because he really 
pitied poor Sam’s lonely helplessness ; the screever 
had gone for the cab in the morning, accompanied 
Sam in it to Smithfield, and almost fought him up 
to the notice of the admitting doctor. 

The screever could get no hint at the hospital 
as to the identity of the anonymous benefactor, 
and so he fell back upon the St. Bartholomew’s 
governor; pestering him with begging letters to 
such an extent that, discovering the reason of the 
infliction, the governor complained bitterly to 
Mr. —— of having had his good-nature imposed 
on, and Mr, ——, “passing on the pinch,” as 
schoolboys say, became downright rude to me, 
and, of course, professed to believe more firmly 
than ever that Farrant was an utte r scamp. 

Meantime, however, Sam raj got well, and in 
September he was discharged fom hos pital. Ihad 
now to think what would be the best use to put the 
little trust-fund to. Sam thought that he should 
like to try the ‘‘all ’ot,” or baked potato busi 
and his trustee approved of the speculati 
Mr. —— at this time was so set against 
I did not think of consulting him, {fearing 
if 














CG 

I did he might revoke his £5. Enough of 
his gift was left to smarten up Sam’s previously 
very wardrobe with a whole coat, a white 
apron, &c., and to buy him a potato-ean ; and then 
here was a balance sufficient to supply him with 
stock-money for potatoes, butter, pepper, salt, 
charcoal, and the baking of his potatoes. His can 
was second-hand—not one of those huge, loud] 
hissing, blazing-lamped machines of dazzling 


scanty 








which are to humbler baked-potato cans as Gre 
Western locomotives are to Great-Eastern ; but still 
it was a very respectable “ narrow-gauge engine,” 


so to speak, and when Sam had polished its brass 
perce it looked almost as Lae as, new. 
was as pleased with it as a little girl with her first 
doll, as proud of it as an artist of what he thinks 
his first mast erpiece. Sam lugged the can about 
in his new lodgings under pretence of getting used 
to carry it; he = it in every variety of light | 
the bare littl e room afforded, and then backed to | 
admire it proudly. “Give my duty, please, sir, 
to that kind friend o’ yourn and mine,” said Sam | 
when I had called to see him the evening before 
he began his potato campaign, “and tell him, 
please, sir, that he’s made a f me. I feel 


man of 
sure that I shall get along like a house a-fire P yw. 


sam 


os 


I’ve asked God to bless the taties, and He'll do it. | 

’ . 1 rp | 
It’s such a providence all through. There was | 
your kind friend that wanted somebody to be kind | 


to, and there was you that was kindly willing to! 
find somebody out, and you come straight to me, 
when you might have gone to scores that, perhaps 


1aps 


wanted it as much, and was more deservin’ of it. 


b 
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But Sam was too modest to think himself a 
special pet of Heaven. ‘The fact that he had 
been helped, when hundreds who wanted help 
as much, and were, as he admitted, quite as 
deserving of it, had been left unhelped, painfully 
puzzled him, when his use of the conventional 
phraseology to which he had been accustomed 
brought the two sides of the question before 
him. ‘“ Anyhow, though, God’s been very good to 
me,” he went on. There can’t be any harm in 
thankin’ Him on my bended knees for what He’s 
done for me, though He mayn’t have been pleased 
to do as much for other poor chaps. No, nor 
there can’t be any harm in feelin’ grateful to the 
kind gentleman and you, sir, for what you’ve done 
I wish you’d let me know where he lives, and where 
you live, sir. I’d bring ye both such a supper o 
baked taties to-morrow night. Prime taties I’ve 
bought, and Voelcker has promised to do justice 


to ’em. He’s a furriner, sir, but he’s a very 
respectable man for all that. Five-and-twenty 
sacks—thirty, some say—he does a week. I’ve 


bought first-rate taties to give me a start, and I 
mean to go on buyin’ first-rate taties to keep my 
name up. I shall make bold to ask you again, sir, 
for the name of the gentleman, for as soon as ever 
I must pay him 


and lend it out to some other 
poor cove in want of a lift. I feel sure that I shall 
get on like a house a-fire. Id always a leaning 
like to baked taties, and now I’ve got the chance 
I'll -use it. It’s clean, when once the taties is 
scrubbed, and it’s warm, and it’s welcome to your 
customers ; and then, when trade is slack, you can 
make a fillin’ meal out of your own stock, and still 
have plenty left to sell. It’s a satisfying, respect- 
able business, the baked-taty business is. P’r’aps 
Esther” [Sam had told me all about Esther, and 
here his countenance fell|—“ P’r’aps Esther, though, 
mayn’t ‘think it respectable. She’s very genteel, 
and she’s so sought after, mayhap, she’d turn up her 
nose at anything out-o’-doors. But I needn’t let 
her know —— about it till I’ve made a lot, 
and then, if she don’t like it, I can take to some- 
thing else. But, perha AS, she'll have been snapt 
up by that time. ‘There’s so many’s after her.” 
Sam’s countenance fell so very low here, that I 
began to rally him on his fidelity to a girl who had 
thrown him over as soon as fortune frowned upon 


you'll excuse me, sir, 


him. But Sam would not have a word said against 
Esther. 

“She didn’t throw me over, sir,” he warmly 
asserted, ‘just because I’d lost my berth, but 


because aunt somehow had made her believe that 
I was a scamp. It wasn’t a nice trick for poor 
old aunt to play me, but I don’t believe she thinks 
so now. She was so good to me when I was a 
little ’un, and she’s known me ever since till lately. 
She can’t think I’d go priggin’. And Esther never 


did think I would—that’s my impression. She 
was vexed, as she nat’rally might be, and I was 
more than vexed, and so lt didn’t make s ficient 











1 back what he’s lent me. If 
you won't tell me who he is, you must take it, if 
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*lowance for her feelins. If I hadn’t gone off ina 
huff, I could ha’ talked her over, but I was so 
down in the mouth, and yet I felt so savage that 
them as knew me best was so ready to doubt me 
soon’s ever master went against me, that I couldn’t 
find a word to say; and if I could ha’ talked, I 
wouldn’t then, I was so riled. But I'll make it 
right with Esther yet-—she was a deal fonder o’ me 
then than she was of any of the others that was 
after her. That is, if she hain’t been snapt up 
a’ready. She’s so genteel, and she'd such a lot to 
pick from. You mustn’t speak light of her, please, | 
sir.” And for the third, time Sam’s countenance 





fell—this time lower than ever. 

He soon recovered his cheerfulness, however. | 
“ Folks say it’s no use cryin’ over spilt milk, and | 
it’s sillier to begin to cry before you're sure the | 
milk is spilt. I'll go up to see aunt, Sunday after | 
next. She'll be glad to see me, I know, though | 
we weren’t best friends when we parted. And 
mayhap she'll be able to tell me something about | 
Esther. It seems an age since I saw either of ’em. 
If ’t ’adn’t been for you, sir, I should have felt very ; 
lonely sometimes at the hospital. The hospital 
people were kind as kind could be, but then there | 
was nobody that had known me outside, ’cept you, | 
to come to ask after me. Of course, I didn’t) 
expect Esther or old aunt to come. How should | 
they? Neither of ’em knowed I was in. And yet 
somehow I thought it was hard they didn’t come— 
the two as I’d cared most for. Queer fancies you 
get when you're ill. You don't like to be left to| 
the mercies of the hospital folk, however kind they | 
may be—just as if you didn’t belong to nobody. | 
If I’d died, who was there to claim my body 
Them young students, I suppose, would ha’ had it 
to chop up into block omaments, and then I should 
ha’ been buried a bit in this coffin and a bit in that. 
It ain’t a comfortin’ thought toa sick man. He 
feels so tired that he don’t like to think of the bits 
of him having to cut about in that fashion to get | 
together again at the resurrection—let alone the | 
choppin’. P’raps I shouldn’t have felt it, but still 
it wasn’t pleasant, to think you’d be carved by them 
larkin’ young students, though some of ’em, I 
heard, were kind young fellers, and none of ’em| 
meant any harm. ‘They were away for their holi- 
days mostly when I was in. But what’s the good 
of talkin’ about what never happened? Thank 
God, I’m out now, well and strong. And I thank 
you and your kind friend, sir, for gettin’ me in, and 
every one was very kind to me when once I had | 
got in; and now, please God, I’m goin’ to go ahead 
in the baked-taty line, and p’r’aps I shall be able to | 
give a lift to some poor chap as bad off as I was 
that afternoon when you come to Church Lane.” 

At starting, Sam’s expectations of success in the 
“taty line” were not fulfilled. The weather was | 
against him—it was not cold enough to create a| 
wide demand for his hand, mouth, and stomach- | 
warming dainties; and then he had still to find 
out a good round or pitch. Late one Saturday 
I met him lugging home his still heavily-laden can 


through the muggy mizzle of a drearily dark and 
dripping, and yet uncomfortably warm, October 
night. Poor Sam’s face looked very long when I 
recognised him in the dim light of a damp lamp, 
but he tried to brighten up when I spoke to him. 

“Nothing to boast of, sir,” he said, in reply to 
an inquiry as to how he was getting on. “But it 
shan’t spoil my Sunday—there’s plenty in there” 
(nodding with somewhat rueful jocosity at his un- 
emptied potato-can) “‘ to eat and to give away ; so I 
ought to be able to have a easy Sunday. There's 
hundreds worse off than me, poor things. Not that 
that’s any reason, as I see, why a chap should be 
happy—because there’s so many as isn’t—but, at 
any rate, he didn’t ought to grumble when he can 
get along anyhow.” 

I asked Sam whether he had seen his lady- 
Jove, and he again became a “ knight of the sorrow- 
ful countenance,” as he answered—— 

‘No, sir, not yet; and I haven’t seen Aunt 
Newman either. I should like to see the old 
woman again; and I feel pretty sure Esther must 
ha’ been to her to get to know whatever had be- 
come of me. But you see, sir, they were both so 
sure that I was to blame when I parted from ’em, 
that I don’t like to go near’em again till I can 
show ’em I’m making a honest livin’ for myself, 
whatever master or anybody else could say against 
me.” 

Business called me from London, and three or 
four weeks passed before I saw Sam Farrant again. 
It was on a Saturday night in November, not the 
normal clammily foggy November night, but a night 
canopied with a clear black sky, in which bright stars 
shot out and retracted their rays like wasps’ stings, 
and with no fog to cloud it except the white vapour 
steaming up from pulled-up horses’ backs, shooting 
in sloped capital V’s, with very curly flourishes, from 
horses’ nostrils, and ascending from human mouths 
as if every man, woman, and child I met had taken 
to smoking to excess. Sam was out when I reached 
his lodgings, but I could tell that he had at last 
been doing well from the eagerly civil way in 
which his landlady ran up from her kitchen when 
she heard me asking her little daughter, who had 
“answered the door,” about Sam. I had again 
committed the offence which had so angered the 
landlady the last time I called—of giving the 
“ house” knock instead of the “ three-pair back”’ 
knock; yet now my offence was not merely gra- 
ciously condoned, but not the slightest reference 
even was made to the inconvenience of having “a 
family disturbed, and made to be servants for them 
as didn’t pay ’em wages, and ‘ad to be looked arter 
sharp, or they wouldn’t pay their rent, becos them 
as came to see ‘em ’oodn’t take the trouble to 
remember the right way to knock when they come 
arter ’em, botherin’.” The landlady was now loud 
in her praises of “ Jr. Farrant.” 

“He's a-doin’ well now, sir,” she said, “and I’m 
glad on it. *Tain’t long I’ve ever ’ad to wait for 
my rent, I’ll say that, but it ain’t pleasant not to 
feel sure on it, when you're a-payin’ rent all the 
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time, and must pay it, you understand, sir, or else 
be bundled out, and all your sticks gone. But Mr. 
Farrant never got much behind, he didn’t, and now 
he’s doin’ well, I know, and he may thank me for 
puttin’ him up to where to pitch.” 

I suspected that her share in Sam’s prosperity 
was but small, and once more offended her by | 
starting off to Sam’s pitch as soon as she had told | 
me where it was, instead of waiting to hear more of 
her prudent kindness in recommending it. 

I found Sam at the corner between a long, 
narrow, brawling, many-lamped street market and 
the main thoroughfare into which it led. He was 
doing a roaring trade. “ All ’ot, all ’ot,” he chanted 
cheerfully, the burning charcoal sent out a comfort- 
able red glow through the round holes of the fire- 
box slung beneath his can, the steam hissed merrily 
through the tiny escape-pipe. I began to under- 
stand Sam’s “leaning to the baked-taty line.” His 
customers were so numerous that he had to work 
his fingers with a conjuror’s quickness. The half- 
penny was swept into his pouch in the twinkling of 
an eye, up and down went the lid of the can almost 
as rapidly; out came the great knobbly mealy 
potato ; gaped for a second to swallow the dab of 
butter on the point of Sam’s knife, and its pinch 
and sprinkling of seasoning ; then to went the jaws 
again, and it was whisked over to the purchaser to 
roll about in his numb hands, and then devour 
upon the spot, or else to be carried home as a warm 
supper. All the time Sam went on calling out 
“ All ’ot, all ’ot” in the cheeriest of tones, and 
whilst I watched him, a boy brought him a fresh 
batch of potatoes from the baker's, smothered in a 
blanket. Sam was so busy that, fearing I should 
interfere with his custom, I was going away without 
speaking to him; had he not noticed me as he 
poured his warm avalanche of fresh stock into his 
can. He then became so urgent that I should 
taste his ware, that I could not resist his entreaties, 
and carried home in my pocket two of the finest 
potatoes he could pick out, carefully wrapped up 
in a bit of old newspaper he borrowed from a 
neighbouring stall. I had told Sain that I should 
look in upon him at his lodgings on the following 


afternoon, and found him there, dressed quite | 


sprucely. 

“Why, Sam,” I said, “you must be making 
your fortune, from what I saw last night.” 

“ Fortunes isn’t exactly to be made in the baked- 
taty line,” he answered with a grin, “but a good 
livin’s to be made out of it, thank God. I should 
have to keep a clerk to take the money if I always 
sold as you see me, sir; but it ain’t often so good 
as that, sir. Still I've done uncommon well lately. 
Close upon three pound a-week I’ve cleared two 


between ye some poor fellow that wants it a deal 
more than me now.” 

I took the three pounds and promised to take 
the other two ; first, because I think it is far better 
for those who have it to spare to lend than to give 
money to strugglers, who, with the aid of a little 
loan, can help themselves—gifts too often demora- 
lise, make willing paupers of the whilom bravely 
striving poor; and, secondly, because I thought 
that the refunding of his five pounds might possibly 
do some good to the obstinately prejudiced per- 
sonage whom Sam called the “kind gentleman.” 

This little business done, Sam and I chatted 
about the sermon he had heard in the morning. 
“ It was about the loaves and the little fishes,” said 
Sam, “and a fine sermon it was. But I was so 
taken up with thinkin’ about what I’d made last 
week that I couldn’t help wishin’ there was some- 
thing about taties in the Bible. But I suppose 
they wasn’t invented then, and yet there must have 
been taties in the world from the beginnin’ of it, or 
else where could ourn have come from? It’s queer 
there’s nothing about taties in the Testament. Any- 
how, I thank God for creatin’ of ’em. It’s a plea- 
sure to sell ’em. They’re such a fillin’ comfort, 
specially with a nice dollop o’ butter in ’em, to them 
as buys ’em.” 

I asked Sam what kind of people dealt with him. 

“Qh, all sorts, sir, young and old—the boys is 
very fond of a hot taty, only they often wants to 
toss me for it like the pies. Real respectable people 
on the sly for their suppers, and them as are just 
the other thing, them poor bad gals, when they’re 
hard up, and such. I've a real live gentleman for 
a customer—leastways I’m sure he used to be a 
gentleman, and sfar as manners goes, he’s a real 
gentleman now, though he’s scarce a shoe to his 
foot. I do believe he hasn’t tasted anything till he 
comes for his taty in the evening—he don’t like to 
come by day. Up heslips, lookin’ shamefaced like, 
and yet though he’s always in a flurry and a hurry 
to be off, he always says ‘ If you please’ and ‘ Thank 
you,’ as if I was serving him to turtle-soup. And 
he’s a kind-hearted man, too. You remember that 
old woman that flew at you in the lodgin’-house, 
sir? Well, she’s found me out, and is very fond of 
| coming cadgin’ for taties. I give her one now and 
again, though she gets money somehow to spend 
on drink, and so she could buy food if she liked. 
But one night she got outrageous because I didn’t 
give her two. There she kept on screamin’ about 
her having known me when I was poor, and she 
was rich, and had done ever so much for me; and 
now I wouldn't give her a taty. She’d gone off for 
a bit, but she came back just as the poor gentle- 
man was pocketin’ his taty. Well, sir, out he pulled 





weeks runnin’ now, and very nigh two pound the 
week before. I can pay the kind gentleman back 
three pounds now, and will you have the goodness, 
sir, to tell him, with my best thanks and humble 
duty, that I hope to let him have the other two in 
a fortnight’s tine ? It don’t belong to me, and I'll 
be bound to say him and you will soon find out 


a 


it, and give it to her, and off she went without so 

much as a thankee; and he’d have lost his supper 
| most like, and I should have lost a reg’lar customer, 
though he ain’t a rich un, if I hadn’t made him 
understand all about it. To clear my character, I 
|made him take another taty, too, though he was 
more than ’alf unwillin’, ’ungry as he was,” 
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I learnt also that Sam had another customer from 
Church Lane, a customer as regular as the poor 
gentleman, but more profitable. This was the 
“ screever,” who ever since he had discovered S: um 
pitch had constantly patri ynise é him liberally. 
would have been very willing to treat th 
in return for his past kindness, but the screever 
sternly refused gratuitous refreshment 

“T like your potatoes,” 
they’re the best I can get anywhere, an id tl 
handiest I can get for my sup 
mon sense to buy them. You've nothing to thank 
me for, so far. I erha ps I was kind te ) you formerly 
but I loan met with so little gratitud 


. , + a See 
ne Nad said, because 
a a +1 
1ey re the 


jpeT——sSO it’s only com- 


1 the course ; 
of my che 
show of it, it staggers me. Perhaps I may not 
have done much to merit gratitude ; perhaps I may 
have done very much. Opinions difier, and it ill 
becomes a man to trumpet his own praises. There 
is only one thing I will ask of you, Sam. When 
you discover the identity of your anonymous ben 
factor, oblige me with his address. 
his benefit as well as mine—or rath 

rous objects, deserving objects, whom I shall be 
able to bring within the play of his most benevolent 
hose-pipe. Ihave no doubt that his benevolence 
would burst him if it could not find a vent, and, for 
his own sake as well as sufferers’ —many sufierers 
whom I know, with unexceptionable vouchers of 
calamity and character—I wish to discover his ad- 
dress, were it only to thank him for justifying my 


I will be ior 
er, of the nume- 


belief in the innate goodness of human nature. 
is often buried, sir—buried at a great 
must confess—but it is ¢here, sir, if you 
deep enough. l 
constituted mind to find that it is to be1 ith 
on the surface, if the rightly-constituted mind could 
only find the place! 
eat your potatoes, because I relish them, and you 
must allow me to pay for them, Sam. It would 
infra dig.—I am makin 
your stock in trade—for a professional man, a man 
of extensive acquirements, although in a pecuniary 
point of view, unfortunately, they have not secured 
the extensive acquisitions which, perhaps, they 
merited—to accept eleemosynary tubers from a pros- 


perous street-seller, even though that professional | 


man may possibly have slightly contributed to that 
prosperous street-seller’s prosperit) 

Sam grinned again as he recit ed, to the best of | 
his ability, the fluent speech which, to the best of | 
my ability, I have elt Sam’s stammer- 
ing report. 

Sam was reverentially impressed by the screever’s 
command of words; he felt very grateful to the 
screever for the kindness the screever | shown 
him ; but still Sam could not help grinni 
gave his imperfect, but suggestiv 

“IT can’t make the man out,” 
let him eat } tatie S ol | he bust, 


seem to want to dao > om é 


* 
me—uncommon good— 


juered existence that a ‘I do see al 


How refreshing then to a set wit 
In the meantime e, Sam, I shall 


no punning allusion red 


AND MINE. 


speak of song says. 
[ suppose he wants to do somebody, but I can 
leave you look after the kind gentleman that’s 
been so g 


worn on, San 


he had told me of 
revious occasions enabled 
I got up, and said,— 
1 Aunt New- 
1d you want me to be off, that you may rush 
away to make te 1d * 
Sam blushed as well as grinned as he answered, 
“ Indeed, sir, 3 ain’t a bit right about my 
wantin’ to ’urry ye, and you ain’t quite right about 
Esther neither. I’ve made it up with Aunt, but I 
ain’t quite sure about Esther. She’s been at the 
almshouses asking al me, whenever she could 
get a evening out, Aunt , and she’s promised 
sure till I 
3 m d hasn’t been 
long, and it 1 \ § her, and she’s 
so many after her, and she’s so genteel. Aunt 
says Esther cr I’d been 
in the hospital and that, but then she turned up 
her nose ld her that I 
baked-taty 
three times 
when she talked 
| chanced it. But 
gals don’t like 
their bread by sh mut 
very gent eel, and s! he’s g 
wanting a count 


three times as much now as most of them makes, 
and I’m 7 times m my own master ; but 
there’s no ’ for: women’s fancies. 
Becos them shopmen parts their air down the 
midd sank ber ale iands just as if they’d never 


done a stroke o’ work, and soft-soaps the gals to 


— 
} 


hink they’re more of 
However I must 
in’ to give in. If 


get her, and if 


she isn’t, why I must do without her the best way 
I can—though it'll be a pull, I won’t deny. But 
+ 


| there, I ou ght t to be ashamed of myself, sir, wastin’ 


| 7 e ® . : 
your time like this talkin’ about sweetheartin’.” 


I walked down stairs with Sam, and as soon as 
he had bidden me good-bye tside the door, he 
le had bidden me good-bye outside the door, he 
was off like a shot. 

I saw him again in the course of the week, and 
found that the lovers were reconciled. Esther, 
however, had intimated a sh that Sam should 
iS speedily as pc sible os 
at any rate, give up the potato-selling 
marriage. “ But I haven’t exactly promised that,” 


deal to oblige her, as 


find some other calling 
before their 
said Sam. “I’ddoa good 
I ought, andi an find anything as good, or even 
pretty ig is good, I'll give up the taty 
hY? so. But it would be sil y 


business, 
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to throw away a good living—where’d be the kind- 
ness of ¢hat to your wife? A woman’s a ri ight to 
say she won’t have a man because she don’t like 


his business, but I don’t think she’ve a right, when | 


she likes the man, to want him to change his 
business when he’s got a good one, just because 
she don't think it genteel. Being genteel, won't 
pay the baker's bill. However, I’ve got through a 
deal worse troubles than that, thank God.” 

On this occasion Sam refunded another pounc 
and although I happened to call upon him s« j 
as the Wednesday in the following week, he was 


| 
| 


able then to pay back the last pound of the gift | 


he insisted on considering a loan. 


renewed thanks to the “ kind gentleman,” and then 
he asked me to do him a favour. 
“Esther's coming to tea at Aunt’s next Sunday 
h 


again, and I should uncommon like you to see her, 
sir. I don’t think you'll say I’ve any reason to be 
ashamed of my choice. And you'll do her, and 
Aunt, and me very proud if you'd take a cup o’ tea 
with us on Sunday. Aunt was talkin’ about it last 
time I see her, and said she hoped whenever you 
was anywhere thereabouts, and oad a rest, you'd 
step in and sit down, and she’d mak a cup 
o’ tea any time of the day, willin’.” 

I accepted the invitation for the next 
afternoon, and asked Sam whether I might bring 
the “ kind gentleman,” if I could get him to come. 
“IT only wish you could, sir—shouldn’t we be 
roud? It must do anybody good just to look at 
is kind face, I should say, sir.” 

The recollection of this speech of Sam’s amused 
me — I called at Mr. ——’s on the following 
Saturday afternoon. His place of business had 
just ¢ losed for the week, but he was still in the 
counting-house, in a very bad _temp er; 
just | had a passage of words with one of his people. 

‘Well, what’s brought you here?” was the un- 
ccremonious inquiry with which he greeted me. 
“I’ve come on business.” 

‘Then I wish you’d come in business hours.” 

“ But I've come to pay some money.” 

“Oh!—didn’t know you owed me any, or I 
hould have asked you for it before now.” 

When I told him all about the #5 and Sam 
Farrant Mr. —— at first flatly refused to believe 
me, maintaining that I had brought back the 


e you 


Sunday 


pl 
1 
0 





tn 


inoney because “I could not help feeling ashamed | 





of having diddled him out of it for such a scamp, or 
else as a blind to get him to give a good bit more 
to some of my rascals. I let him relieve himself 
by a good deal of this kind of talk without con- 
tradicting ag and then told my story over again. 
This time he did believe it to a certain extent, and 
this was his comment :— 

“You say Farrant’s very grateful to me 
he ought to be—putting him in the w: Ly of earn- 
ing £3 a week. A fellow that’s been earning that 


9 ALO 


, and so 


every week, and has got no one but himself to 
keep, might have paid back the money long before 
this. I suppose you want me to think that he’s 





mighty honest, but I’m not going to.” 


With it he sent | 


since he had | 
belief, 
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I pointed out that Sam had only recently become 
a potato-seller, that since he had been one 43 a 
week had been a very exceptional profit, and that 
he helped to support his Aunt, and was looking 
forward to getting married. ‘“ More fool he,” of 
course, snarled Mr. ——, but the return of the 
money had manifestly staggered him. When I 
told him of the invitation we had both received to 
take tea at the almshouses next day, he still pished 
and pshawed : but though he would not own that 


>| he had been mistaken in his estimate of Sam’s 


character, his curiosity had been piqued, and at 
last he said that he did not mind looking in on the 
old woman, if I would call for him. 

When I called, Mr. ——’s temper had been 
calmed by Sunday quiet, a good unhurried dinner, 
and an after-dinner cigar. He = about our 
expedition, but still he ‘seemed to have been antici- 
pating it as a mild excitement which would miti- 
gate what was to him the dulness of the latter half 
of Sunday, when the heavily pleasurable business 
of his three-o’clock dinner had been dispatched. 
A quarter-of-an-hour’s walk brought us to the 
almshouses, a low little row of black brick houses, 
with little leaden-latticed windows and dully painted 
doors and shutters; a partially obliterated inscription 
setting forth the name of the donor and the particu- 
lars of the endowment on the worn grey stone which 
was placed on the gable raised above the tiny window 
of the seventh of the thirteen cramped bedrooms, 
Sam, smart and blushing, answered my knock at 
No. 3. He looked very much astonished when he 
saw Mr, ——, and still more so when I introduced 
his late master as the ‘‘ kind gentleman.” The old 
woman made a great deal of the “ kind gentleman,” 
and when she found that he was also Mr. , 
she seemed half inclined to relapse into her old 
that Sam had been to blame for his dis- 





missal. 

Sam said, honestly, “ I’m half ashamed to look 
at you, sir. Here I’ve been thinking hard of you 
for turnin’ me off, and all the time it was you, sir, 
that got me looked after and put me in the way of 
earnin’ a good living.” 

I could see that Mr. —— was sorely tempted to 
assume the part of a noble benefactor; but, even 
if I had oy been present, I think his sense of 
justice would have been too strong to suffer him to 
do that. 

“ No, no, Farrant,” he said, “ you did wrong in 
answering me as you did, but I did wrong, I'll 
own it, in turning you off. I soon found out that 
you didn’t take that money, and I don’t believe 
you ever wronged me of a penny; so you haven’t 
much to thank me for that £5. Besides, you’ve 
paid it back, However, if you won’t keep it, I 
must give it to your wife that is to be to buy her 
wedding-dress.” 

Up to this point pretty, blushing Esther had not 
made up her mind as to how she should regard the 
and Mr. rolled into one, 





“kind gentlemz an” 


but now she, too, went over to his side. 
When he had taken a cup of Aunt Newman’s 
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tea, and praised it with great condescension when 
asked, “Is your tea to your likin’, sir?” Mr, —— 
had quite recovered his self-complacency. 

As we came away, he said to Sam in a somewhat 
de haut en bas tone of benevolence— 

“You know, Farrant, I never had any fault to 
find with you until that unfortunate business hap- 
pened. You can come back to the yard when you 
like. I can’t offer you £3 a week to begin with, 
but take my word for it, you won’t often make £43 
a week by selling baked potatoes; besides, you 
can’t go on selling baked potatoes all the year 
round. So think it over for a bit, and if you like 
to come back you can.” 

And Mr. walked homewards in a blissful 
state of self-conscious virtue. 

If Sam had continued to prosper in the “ taty 
line,” perhaps he might have gone on thinking over 
his late master’s offer until the baked-potato season 
closed in spring—and then, perhaps, Mr. —— 
might have felt inclined to refuse to employ him— 


but long before winter was over Sam’s potatoes | 
ceased to sell as I had seen them selling; Esther | 


became more urgent than ever that he should give 
up the nasty can of which he had been so proud ; 
and Sam accordingly sold his plant at a sacri- 
fice, and applied for re-admission into Mr. ’s 
service, 

Esther and Sam are married now. Sam is still 
in Mr. ——’s service, and though he does not get 
anything like #3 a week yet, he may get more 
than that in course of time: he is so civil and in- 


dustrious, and his master is now, with good reason, 
so thoroughly convinced of his cheerfully loyal 
honesty. 

Mr. is both fond and proud of Sam, but— 
because, perhaps, I should rather write—he takes to 
himself, professedly, almost the entire credit of the 
present relations between them. He tries hard to 
make himself and myself believe that, throughout, 
he was Sam’s discerning, disinterestedly generous 
friend. Sometimes he endeavours to impress this 
view on Sam. At any rate, however, Sam’s return 
| to his yard has made him both less hasty to sus- 
| pect and less obstinate in cuddling his suspicions ; 
| so that it has done good to Mr and his other 

employés, as well as to Sam. 

As for Sam, He says that he always said that the 
master was a good master, when he worn’t put out. 
If Mrs. Sam, who, in spite of the wedding-dress, 
thinks that Mr. has got too easily over the 

| great crime of ever doubting her husband’s honesty, 
objects, “‘ But he turned you off for nothing, Sam,” 
Sam rejoins with a grin, “ But the master don’t like 
to look at it in that light, you see, Esther, and I’ve 
not a mite of fault to find with him now. I’ve got 
a good place, though it ain’t near equal yet to the 
taties at their best o’ times ; but it’ll soon be better, 
most like, than what it is now, and it’s certain, you 
see, Esther. After all, it don’t matter much who 
thinks you're a thief so long as God knows you 
ain’t. Mostly, I fancy, it’s soon found out what 








you are; but if it ain’t, you’ve the comfort o’ 


| knowin’ you're judged elsewheres.” 





HYMNS. 


I, 
“ The love of Christ constraineth us.” 


ESUS, the friend of friendless men, 
The help of all the weak ; 
Jesus, who left the joys of heaven, 
The lost and sad to seek,— 


Jesus, Thy love has found my heart, 
And raised it up to Thee ; 

Jesus, that love doth feast my soul, 
’Tis present heaven to me. 


Jesus, Thy death my life doth prove, 
Thy cross to thrones doth bring ; 
Jesus, Thy crown shall be the crown 

Of all who own Thee King. 


O! rule me by Thy love, my Lord, 
Thy love to me when dead ; 

The love so passing all my thought, 
That for my love it bled. 


Jesus, I long to yield my love 
In deeds that shall Thee praise ; 
Jesus, I long to live that love 
Through life of endless days. 


II, 
“« Grieve not the Holy Spirit of God.” 


O Gop, my God, who once on earth 
Didst dwell in human frame, 

And thus uncover hidden truths, 
Truths evermore the same ; 


Thine heart is an unchanging heart, 
’Tis full of tender love ; 

A love that does not seek its own, 
Though glorified above. 


We saw Thee here o’er sinners weep, 
We heard the sigh Thou heaved; 
Thy body is not wounded now, 
But still Thy Spirit’s grieved 
Thy Spirit is around me, Lord, 
In Thee I live and move ; 
Thou feelest now the wound of sin, 
For Thou dost sinners love. 


O may I never grieve my Lord, 
My Lord who loves so weil ; 
May fear of grieving Thee be more 

Than fear of flaming hell. 
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ON LETTER-WRITING. 


| ; = no one think a paper on this subject unsuit- 
| 





able for a Sunday Magazine. It is practical 
religion that glorifies God and edifies man. But 
that is practical religion which, ignoring no detail 
of life as unmeaning or insignificant, binds week- 
days to Sundays and earth to heaven by the in- 
visible links of “natural piety.” It is not every 
one who can pass the entire fifteen hours of the 
Lord’s day in unbroken meditation or in con- 
tinuous worship; and possibly a few sincere as 
well as devout Christians may be glad to be 
helped to use an odd half-hour of the blessedest 
day in the week in learning how to use the 
other six days better. With all of us, Sunday 
has its fragments of leisure, too precious to waste 
in doing nothing, but too short and uncertain 
for definite engagements. Perhaps the Church 
does not half so much need to be told that Sun- 
day is to be kept holy, as what keeping it holy | 
means. It must be quite superfluous to prove by 
serious argument that letter-writing, even in a lite- 
rary and public point of view, is a most important 
factor in human affairs ; for it is an essential instru- | 
ment of intercourse, a convenient method of con- | 
troversy, and a useful vehicle of instruction. St. 
Paul has shown us in his private letter to Philemon | 
that it is possible to ask for a personal favour with- | 
out forfeiting self-respect. The provincial letters 
of Pascal in theological controversy, the letters of | 
Junius in political, are likely to be read with keen | 
and admiring interest for many years to come, | 
Twenty-one Apostolic Epistles complete for all times | 
and all races the inspired deposit of Divine Reve- | 


lation ; and the final message of the Saviour to his | 


militant Church was in the shape of seven letters | 
through St. John. To come closer, however, to 
the subject as it personally affects ourselves, letter- 
writing in these days takes such a large share of 
the occupations of life, and makes such imperious 
claims on every one, who is neither a hermit nor a 
cynic, that whether we like it or dislike it, we all 
must submit to it; and what most of us do every 
day, all of us every week, deserves some considera- 
tion as to why and how we do it. 

Several years ago Sir Francis Head wrote a 
sparkling account of a night’s journey in a railway 
post-office, describing among other things the sort- | 
ing of the letters, the ingenious arrangements for | 
dropping and taking-up the bags without stopping 
the train, how he observed in one place a black- 
edged packet, evidently announcing a death, jostling 
a silver-edged packet announcing a marriage ; and 
how he soon found himself musing on a good many 
things as the train rushed on in the dark. No 
wonder, for the coldest imagination might be stirred 
by such ascene. Those countless bundles of letters 
—tied up so rapidly by the busy and indifferent 
officials, and when day broke to be dropped into 
thousands of letter-boxes in busy towns, or to be 
VIT.—a. 








taken to country villages by the philosophical post- 
men that Cowper tells us of—mean promotion or 
disappointment, happiness or sorrow, it may be life 
or death, to multitudes of human hearts in quiet 
homes, little thinking what a change in their lives 
one sheet of paper is to bring. For, as a sober 
matter of fact, letters are the wheels on which the 
world moves. In the same letter-bag there may be 
a letter with the offer of a seat in the Cabinet ; 
another, marked “with spede,” from a servant to 
her parents, telling them she is sent home to die ; 
another with a proposal of marriage; another a 
letter of comfort, to be read and re-read in sad and 
lonely hours, till constant handling has worn out 
the paper, and frequent tears almost blotted out 
the words. Less than spoken words—for the gleam 
of the eye and the tone of the voice are wanting— 
they are more than spoken words, for they remain 
to be kept and pondered, perhaps printed and cir- 
culated, long after the writer is in the dust; and 
the end of it all is, that letter-writing in these 
modern times is so universal an instrument of 
government and society, of religion and of kind- 
ness, of business and recreation, of joy and of pain, 
that in plain truth it is one of the most important 
duties of life, and is, perhaps, capable of being 
used, much more than many of us have ever thought 
it could be, for the glory of God and the welfare of 
man. 

It is with this view of the importance of the subject 
that I propose to try to show what letter-writing is 
and implies, in the principles that should regulate it, 
in the materials that should constitute it, and in the 
motives that should suggest it. What a recent 
Hulsean lecturer has said of a truth intended for 
all mankind, is not quite inapplicable to a practice 
adopted by all mankind, “ Every form of human 
experience, every feature of human nature, will be 
found to throw some light upon it ” (Venn’s “ Cha- 


| racteristics of Belief,’ p. 27); and the sentence of 
? Pp * | > 


St. James about the tongue may most appropriately 
be transferred to what we have seen to be the neces- 
sary substitute for it. “If any man offend not— 
with his en—the same is a perfect man, and able 
also to bridle his whole body.” 

Duty is the word that imposes and justifies 
letter-writing. To obey conscience, in other words, 
to please God, is in this, as in everything, the plain 
path for us all. Say, if you will, that it makes a 
needless fuss about trifles to make the writing of a 
short note a question of right or wrong; and no 
doubt, some letters ave less important than others, 
Still, the most momentous and notorious military 
despatch ever written was a letter of three words ; 
and if St. Paul really meant his exhortation to be 
taken literally, “‘ Whatsoever ye do, do all to the 
glory of God,” not even the writing of an invitation 
to dinner, or a civil inquiry about a neighbour’s 
health, can be treated as something outside that 
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great circle of duty in which every responsible being | 


lives and moves before God. 

We find ourselves placed in this world, with cer- 
tain duties to perform, and relations to discharge, 
and callings to fulfil—the duties, and relations, and 

oe all necessitating more or less of 

riting ; and what with the penny postage, and the 
ailing system, and popular education, and cheap 
writing paper, letter-writing has become so enor- 
mously increased, that to write the letters 
te write without grudg ging the time, without resent- 
ing the trouble, justly, , accurately, cheerfully, kindly, 
saying the right thing in the right way, neither too 
much nor too little, with a handwriting that is read- 
able, and a paper which is never crossed, is cer- 
tainly not what most of us can take credit for. It 
is, moreover, only too evident that a great many 
letters are written which ought not to be written ; 
that the cause of Christian charity is weakened and 
vulgarised by unreasonable appeals - insignificant 
aid to remote objects ; that matters of tittle-tattle, 
and stupid home worries, and sm all, perhaps ill- 
natured gossip, are dashed off because the writer is 
dull or has a fit of spleen; and among his wasted 
hours a public man has to deplore several in every 
week lost on a correspondence which he ought to 
have been spared. 

The letters we write are, more or r less, 
advice, and sympathy, an ad chit-chat, and 
and remonstrance, and edification. 

Let us glance for a moment at each of 
turn. 

Letters of advice are not quite the easiest to 
write nor the pleasantest to receive ; for it is not 
always the purest motives that prom 1 


letter- 





we ought 





pt them; and 
when self-conceit or a love of interference are at 
the bottom of them, too often they go straight into 
_ fire. There is some kind of advice which it is 
hardly fair to ask and often hazardous to give—in 
such matters, I mean, as the choice of a profession, 
or the investment of money, or the education of 
children, or the expediency of marriage. For in 
most such cases either your information will not 
justify you in giving an opinion, or 
nearer in kin ‘who ‘should be const 
while no kind of vanity is so contem 
fussiness that affects to be every man’s counsellor 
no self-reproach ought to be keener than that of the 
well-meaning busybody who, on the least encou- 
ragement, rushes into his neighbour’s house to push 
him into an irrecoverable mistake. 
Let us beware, however, of a selfish and in- 





tl 1ere are other 
ilted first ; ee 
ptible as the 
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glorious prudence ; duty may not be shirked only 
because it is troublesome, nor the ties of kinship | < 
forgotten through the risks they may bring. Nay, the 


use of society is gone, the nobleness of friendship 
is lost, the duties of relationship are ignored, if we 
refuse to take trouble for those who have a right to 
lean on us, if we decline to give what soon we 
may need to receive. 

Parents, by a natural instinct, will advise their 
children, and a minister of religion should ever be 
accessible to the perplexities and sorrows of his 








flock. Buta cl encouraged to 








| feel that in all legitimate his shop will 
| be a friend to him; those who look up to us, or 
lepend on us l able to write to us when 
they please, not a vice which only 
professional kn eyo but for the 
lessons of expe! the results of obser- 
vation. And of course, blood ties have their first 
and most pressing claim; though too often what 
duty commands, judgment will discourage. For 








how few are t in asking advice, grateful for 
receiving it, prudent in using It, manful in trusting 
it? When friends never think of writing to us but 
when they want ‘ done for them, the love 
1 ae love 

ict VG, « 


cdoes not seem pu l 


} + 
honest 


somethi 





ind the atiectionate ex- 





pressions have a smack of eng Many per- 
sons ask for a dvic e who have not = remotest in- 
tention of acting upon it unless it precisely suits 





their own reef Chaaeniiier few people are 
fair enough to saddle them: responsi- 
bility of their own actions; and it is mortifying, 
vhen you have best to give 
advice, and it turns out that some other course 
might have been better, never to be allowed to hear 
These, are but small 
st of us should be strong enough 

y hard and ba uinful case is where, 


] sth, +} 
€ives with the 


reluctantly done your 


the last of it. however, 
burdens, which mo 


to bear. ‘he real 











through a flaw of Bend unning through the 
whole character, the person who consults you, in- 
stead of sila you all the facts of the case, care- 
fully suppresses those that might bias you against 


explains to you those 
h thus being ne 
the case on which 
counsel, while 


his own wishes, persistently 
which encourag Throug 
in the dark as to quite one-half of 


you are so unfair I 


e them. 





1 > 9 
rly consulted, your 


it is likely to be erroneous, cannot possibly be 
complete. 
To sum up, always be cautious how you give 


advice at all. Not only because however cheap 
advice may be suj sed to be, when good, it is 
one of the most valuable gifts in the world, but 
because it is sometimes unreasonably, often thought- 
lessly, asked for ; and life is not —e enough for 
he cares of all men. Be careful also how you re- 
fuse it ; for it may be an opportunity for usefulness 
not lightly to be thrown away. however, you 
do refuse it, do so w ith a good conscience, honestly 
examined, and seriously obey. Write as clearly as 
you can that you may be understood ; as briefly as 
you can to avoid tediousness ; as fully as you can, 
for hasty or imperfect advice is an injustice to 
your friend, and may be a reproach to you; as 
decidedly as you can, for hesitation and uncertain 

udvice is a good deal worse than no advice at all. 
Never w rite without careful thought, sufficient 
waiting, and earnest prayer ; always impressing on 
the friend who consults you, that the advice you 
send him is not to be blindly or hastily acted upon, 
but to be weighed and used for what it is worth. 
Nothing can ever repeal that most inevitable, 
and universal, and wholesome, and reasonable of 
God’s ordinances, “‘ Every man must bear his own 
burden,” 
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l 
If letters of advice are the exception, and not 


the rule, young people escaping them, for no one 
wants their advice, older people shrinking from 
them, since out of ten who ask for advice, about 
two act on it, letters of sympathy plainly belong 
to us all. 
friendly.” There are letters, which not to write, 
augurs that we are incapable of friendship, and not 
to receive, indicates that we are unworthy of it. 

Now sympathy in its full meaning means interest 
in our neighbour's joy as well as sorrow—our 
hastening to congratulate him on what prospers 
his life, as much as to condole with him on what 
darkens it. No mistake is greater than to suppose 
that the human soul is ever content to be isolated 
under circumstances of any kind ; the Head of our 
redeemed humanity, though the brother born for 
adversity, first manifested His glory at a marriage 
feast, worked His first miracle to multiply social 
Joy. 

In our letters of congratulation there are pit-falls 
we should avoid, as well as results we should accom- 
ish. For instance, let us guard against insince- 
rity, exaggeration, worldliness, and self-assumption. 
There is just that spice of ill-nature in the character 
of some people, that while, on the whole, they are 
gratified by their neighbour’s happiness, and ready 
to tell him so, their smile is somehow with only 
one side of the cheek ; and in the subtle qualifi- 
cation of their expressions of pleasure there is a 
soupcon of envy, which turns the whole letter sour. 
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fect sincerity, we had much better leave it alone. 
Perhaps of all offensive letters of congratulation 
one of the most offensive on record is a Bishop of 


“He that hath friends must show himself 





it ; still not quite as if money was the only thing 
on earth worth having, or as if the fashion of this 
world was not passing away. 

You do thank God in your heart, that a cure 
and a home should be given to one who, you sin- 
cerely believe, will do his duty by them. But you 
think, also, of fifty years hence, when the sheep 
and the shepherd will be summoned before one 
judgment-seat, and your pen revolts from a kind 
of rollicking joy over a snug parsonage, or a fat 
living. 

In the eyes of most men, it is a great thing to 


| be made a bishop or a judge; in the judgment of 
| some men, the distinction is barely worth the risk 
| —the responsibility almost outweighs the influence. 


The occupant of an English see in the present day 
is weighted with the charge of grievous expense, 
the worry of incessant distraction, the temptation 
to social ambitiousness, the impossibility of suffi- 
cient leisure for study or repose; incessantly 


| harassed with a crowd of petty duties, which leave 


no mark, and win no credit; and vexed with daily 
liability to petty and often unjust censure, which 
true self-respect will not often consent to notice, and 
which assiduous and self-denying activity cannot 
altogether prevent. Of course you write to your 


| friend ; he expects it of you, and not to do so, 


would be unjust and unkind. You write thank- 
fully, if you think him fit for the post ; heartily, 
for the sunshine of his advancement seems to 


| have shed a bright ray on you ; sadly, perhaps, for 
Surely, unless we feel able to congratulate with per- | 


you are just enough to appreciate the real difii- 
culties of his changed position ; how his new cir- 


| cumstances must make many other friends for 


Llandaff’s letter to the Duke of York’s second after | 


his duel with Colonel Lennox, in which that prelate 
begged Lord Rawdon, “in the most respectful 
manner,” to present to the Duke of York his 
“warmest congratulations on a recent event,” and 
after guarding himself as “a Christian bishop” 
the most tepid disapproval possible “ of any man’s 
exposing his life on such an occasion,” wound up 
by rejoicing “in the personal safety, and in the 
personal gallantry, too, of so distinguished a branch 
of the House of Brunswick.” 

It is some satisfaction to know that Bishop 
Watson’s epistle did not earn him his translation. 

Not every one, however, falls headlong into 
quite such deep degradation ; and it is a subtler 
phase of worldliness or flattery by which most 
menerr. Your friend has inherited a fortune, or 
been presented to a living, or been elevated to the 
Bench. Well, money is a very useful thing, and 
the chances are, that you yourself could do with a 
little more of it ; and if when writing about it, you 
treat it as a matter of utter indifference, you may 
deceive yourself as to your real feelings, but you 
will deceive no one else. Yet, for all of us, money 
is an additional temptation to covetousness and 
self-indulgence : if it makes life smoother, it makes 
death harder. Write to your friend by all means, 
and shake his hand as heartily as a letter can do 





by | 


him ; and that life will not be long enough for the 
old and the new. But loving him, for his Lord’s 
sake, as well as for his own, and knowing, from the 
daily experience of your own weakness, how hard 
it is to use this world as not abusing it, without 
wounding him by sanctimonious cautions, or 
offending him by an assumption of superior good- 
ness, while you assure him of your sympathy, you 
heartily promise him your prayers. 

Letters of condolence are the letters, which 
every one feels he ought to write, and too many 
think they can write, which are forgiven in spite of 


| their clumsiness, and accepted for the kindly pur- 


pose which prompted them; which if gratefully 
read, are often never answered; and if carefully 
put away, are seldom looked at again. 

It must of course depend upon circumstances 
whether we should write them at once, or let a little 
time pass by. In such matters as loss of money, 
or illness, or slander, or personal disappointment, 
we ought to know our friend well enough to be 
quite sure that what we mean kindly will not in the 
almost unavoidable sensitiveness of sore or ruffled 
feelings be resented as an intrusion. It is also 
important that we make ourselves acquainted with 
the circumstances we write about: for in certain 
conditions of the human temper it is more vexing 
to make too much of a misfortune than to make too 
little of it; not even a heart brimful of honest love 
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can always have tact enough for the right words | 
at the right moment; it sometimes takes a very 
delicate touch, and yet a very manly one rightly to 
handle sore places, which, though outwardly skin- | 
ned over, are slow to heal beneath. 

It is, however, in the presence of death that the 
sympathy of letters, if most needed, is often most 
difficult ; whether or no people read their letters at | 
such times (and many do), it is perfectly certain that 
they like to have them; when a friend ora child is 
gone, it is pleasant to be made to feel that others 
love us, and we are not yet utterly alone. 

One of the most touching letters of condolence | 
ever written is from Archbishop Leighton to a 
friend on the death of a child, striking the right 
chord as with a master’s hand :— 

“‘ Sweet thing, and is he so quickly laid to sleep ! 
Happy he, though we shall have no more the plea- 
sure of his lisping and laughing, he shall have no 
more the pain of crying, nor of being sick, nor of 
dying, and hath wholly escaped the trouble of 
schooling, and all other sufferings of boys, and the 
riper and deeper griefs of riper years; this poor life 
being all along nothing but a linked chain of many 
sorrows and many deaths. Tell my dear sister, she 
is now so much more akin to the other world, and 
this will quickly be passed to us all. John is but 
gone an hour or two sooner to bed, as children 
used to do, and we are undressing to follow. And 
the more we put off the love of this present world, 
and all things superfluous beforehand, we shall have 
less to do when we lie down.” 

Such letters should not be too long, lest they be- 
come wearisome: nor too short, as if it was not | 
thought worth while to write them. At first rather 
encouraging, than checking emotion, for nature’s | 
way of tears is the truly wise one; afterwards and | 
by degrees we should less and less dwell on the de- 
tails of the sorrow, without either diminishing or | 
forgetting it; bracing up the nature for its coming 
burdens, by gently stimulating its suspended life ; 
dwelling on mercies yet vouchsafed, and children 
still spared ; pointing out duties by which God may 
yet be glorified, and counting up privileges which 
indicate His love. 


| heart be calm. 


To reason with mourners why they should not 
mourn is as foolish as it is heartless. Even Job’s 
comforters knew better than that; for “ when they 
lifted up their eyes afar off and knew him not—they 


|sat down with him upon the ground seven days 


and seven nights, and none spake a word unto him, 
for they saw that his grief was very great.” 


*‘ One writes that other friends remain, 












rhat loss is common to the race, 
And yn is the common place, 
And vacant chaff well meant for grain— 
* That loss is common would not make 
My ow bitter: rather more; 
Too comr ! never morning wore 
To evening, but some heart did break.” 


in Memoriam. 

If we go beyond our own experience of sorrow, 
in the letters we write about it, we risk being un- 
real, we ensure being useless. ‘Those who know 
nothing of the unspeakable blessedness of married 
life (when it is happy), should not console too 
minutely the desolateness of widowhood. Unless 
you have laid your own child in the grave, take 
care how you approach an absolutely unimaginable 
sorrow. While it is impossible to be too tender, 
let the tenderness be Christian tenderness; the 
sympathy, of one who, sure of the Lord’s love, 
does his best to impart it through sacred channels. 
Common sense can do but little; philosophy can 
do nothing: mere human love at the most can but 
hope, and be silent. But with the Bible in our 
hand, with the Holy Ghost in our hearts, with the 
words of the Risen Saviour on our lips, we can 


|reach the mourner, when no one else can reach 


him. We can soothe him, when almost with fret- 
fulness he puts other consolations away. ‘I am 
the Resurrection and the Life”—here is the 
promise of promises; “It is I, be not afraid”— 
this is the word that bids the sea be still, and the 
“He that believeth in me, though 
he were dead, yet shall he live ;” this comforts us 
for those that sleep in Him. “Come unto me all 
ye that labour and I will give you rest,” is the 
invitation of that Man of Sorrows, as strong as He 
is tender, as wise as He is holy, Who alone can 
heal the broken in heart, and bind up all their 
wounds.” A. W. THOROLD. 


(Zo be continued.) 





WHAT IS MAN THAT THOU ART MINDFUL OF HIM? 


(PSALM Viii. 4.) 


Kotes of a Sermon heard in a Swedish Hamlet. 


OW beautiful are woods, and fields, and waters 

at this blessed season of the year! The green 

grass clothes the hollows, and the corn waves on 
the hill slopes like shields of sunshine, or, better 
yet, like banners of peace on earth; the trees are 
laden with fruits, that in the Sunday stillness make 
us think of that tree which is for the healing of the 
nations; and the waters are clear, so clear that 
they purely reflect the azure of our unclouded 





skies, making us think of the river of life, and of 
the light that flows from the throne of God. 

How thankful we should be that there is so 
much on earth to remind us of heaven! In spite 


‘of the dark everyday drudging, and striving, and 


moiling, we can sit in the sunlight one day in the 
seven, at peace with ourselves and all things, if 
we will, rejoicing in the harmony God has set 
between the pure and holy heart and the pure and 
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beautiful things of his creation. 
Scripture is more certain on than this. You know 
the Old Testament says, “God hath set the world 
in their heart ;” and the New Testament gives 
back the chorus in far tenderer and sublimer tone, 
“ All things are ours; for we are Christ’s, and 
Christ is God’s.” Think of that! There is no 
shutting out the beauties and delights of God’s 
world from the soul that is at rest in Him. 
eyes may grow dim, or even be closed, with age ; 
the ears may lose their delightful sense of sounds ; 
but the world is in the heart of the man or woman 
who is served heir together with the Son, and there 
is nothing of peace, and purity, and delight but he 
knows and shares it. 

And a Sunday in this short autumn-time is above 
all fitted to excite such a strain of thought as this. 
For all is so peaceful ; and there is such a hush of 


waiting shed abroad. Sometimes we should scarcely | 


be surprised at the voice of a spirit issuing from 
tree or rock to tell us wonderful things about our 
Maker, or to call on us to worship. The lower 
creatures seem themselves mute or musical wit- 
nesses. The twitter of birds seems sweeter on 
the day of rest than on any other day! The 
sheep and cattle on a thousand hills, as if touched 
with a feeling of Nature’s abundance, appear to 
yield themselves up to a vague but restful enjoy- 
ment of the season. A poetic mind might almost 
fancy they were moved to something like medita- 
tion and thankfulness on a day like this. The 
lives of these lower creatures is indeed a surpassing 
mystery, we cannot compass it; and there are 
times when we cannot help enduing them with 
something of our own thoughts and feelings ; but 
man—what is man, O Lord, that thou art mindful 
of him ?—is, alas, too often the ungrateful guardian 
of all this wonder and wealth of good; and, being 
endowed with the knowledge of thy ways, is yet 
the only creature who ever seems completely to 
forget thy majesty and thy benevolence. For what 
says the Psalmist ?— 

“O Lord our Lord, how excellent is thy name 
in all the earth! who hast set thy glory above the 
heavens. Out of the mouth of babes and sucklings 
hast thou ordained strength because of thine 
enemies, that thou mightest still the enemy and the 
avenger. When I consider thy heavens, the work 
of thy fingers, the moon and the stars, which thou 
hast ordained ; what is man, that thou art mindful 
of him? and the son of man, that thou visitest 
him? For thou hast made him a little lower than 
the angels, and hast crowned him with glory and 
honour. Thou madest him to have dominion over 
the works of thy hands; thou hast put all things 
under his feet: all sheep and oxen, yea, and the 
beasts of the field ; the fowl of the air, and the fish 
of the sea, and whatsoever passeth through the 
paths of the sea. O Lord our Lord, how excellent 
is thy name in all the earth !” 

Now, my friends, this is especially an autumn 
psalm, although it is a psalm for all times alike ; for 
at all times the human heart is very much the same ; 


: ea 
There is nothing 


The | 


it has its loves, its hates, its jealousies, its beliefs, its 
doubts, and its fears; and if occasionally one of these 
is called out more prominently than the rest, it is 
not that any one of them is dead, but only that 
they are held in reserve. And we should never 
forget to watch our reserve with jealous care; for 
| whether for good or evil, it is more powerful than 
we think. Great generals, as we know, have 
always been careful of their reserves; the devil is 
very careful of his reserve too, which means 
| that he is watchful to lurk and divert our secret 
forces to evil ends; but God is more careful still ; 
,and so when we look abroad and see wickedness 
prospering, we may be sure that there is a reserve 
| force of Almighty God not very far off, lying hidden 
‘under something that appears to our eye so insig- 
nificant, that we should never dream of its being 
laid much store by in God’s account of things. 
That is the way with God; and men have been 
true and strong and able to do beautiful and self- 
denying deeds, such as the relieving of sufferers, or 
the defending of their country and their loved ones, 
when they heartily believed in this truth. But, as 
I have said, this is a psalm specially suited for the 
autumn time, and it is so for these three reasons : 
first, the feeling of regret at beauty so short-lived, 
and at pomp and luxuriance so soon doomed to 
pass away, would be only overwhelming did not 
experience itself teach us that summer lives under 
the decay of autumn, and is nursed in the storm- 
cradle of winter ; the decay of autumn being only 
the sweep of God withdrawing his forces to prepare 
in secret a new summer for the earth. Then, 
secondly, autumn is thus especially a time of 
revealing; but it reveals more by what has been 
taken away than by what has been given. And, 
thirdly, it is a most powerful witness to the belief 
of our hearts, that God has wonderful and undis- 
covered ways of preserving and sustaining things 
for his own glory and for our good and edifica- 
tion. 

I, What comfort, think ye, could any one have 
in a great and beautiful mansion, wherein were 
pictures and all manner of beautiful devices, if, 
even while he looked, colours waned and became 
dim, and the brightest of the bright appearances 
was stricken with gloom and shadow as he gazed? 
Beauty, in the possession, were but misery in such 
case ; and yet that is too truly the case with all of 
us and with all that we possess. Is it not true that, 
whether we have much or little of this world’s goods, 
our chief joy is still in remembering what is gone? 
Old men among you who can look back, through as 
long a vista of years as I can, will agree in saying 
that, in one sense, the distant years were the best 
years, when the blood was warm and needed no 
stimulant to accelerate its slow course through the 
shrunken veins ; for then life was sufficient to itself, 
and work in prospect of the loosing-hour was only 
like a holiday game. And even you younger 
people, do you not look back on something 
that you feel was fresher, purer, better, than you 
possess to-day? You, old grandfather, whose stiff 
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even here in church, but now twitched with 
remembrancer-pains of your grandchild’s dallying 
on your knee an hour agone, ¢ does your late autumn 
of years suggest nothing that is past to make your 
eyes the dimmer in looking out on all the grandeur 
of earth and sky this glorious Sabbath-day? You 
mothers, with your growing-up sons and daughters, 
do you not sigh as you think of the inches being 
week by week added to ther 1 can. and of the 
quietude and beauty of their childhood, and then 
too do you not think a little of your own? And 
with sie 








you, m aidens, 
aging love, do you not, in midst of your fullest 
joy, glance back ofttimes with a sigh at the un- 


troubled innocence of your girlhood, and reverently 


put aside again the keepsakes of those serene and 
trustful days which had somehow come forward 
into your hand, as you were seeking for other and 
later tokens? Every day is spiritually an autumn 


season to each one of us. Something of the bloom 
and beauty of our hopes dies away from us to leave 
this portion or that portion of the field of our life 
bare before and behind us; but then we are sure 
that richer seeds than ever have been sown, because 
unreaped, under that now naked field, to come to 
flower and fruit on some other day. How, indeed, 
could we bear the burden of life were it not for this ? 
Life would be but a mockery; the heart only a smelt- 
furnace for consuming itself away. 
Blessed be God, He has not thus in his divine 
economy furnished that wonderful house the heart 
of man! It has enduring joys and sorrows— 
thoughts and emotions; but these endure, only 
because other things pass and perish — because 


they must pass to set the thoughts, like some birds 


yund or 





rts full of sympathy and 
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the son of man that thou visitest him? Zhou 
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And autumn a time 
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meaning and of to be W has sd 
off all her gayer robes and unveils her face that we 
may look, if we choose, into its lines of care and 





of a more southern clime than ours, free from cage 
or prison to wing and sing upward in the blue, 
and shake the song about the poor earth as they 
rett rn to make it more beautiful than it was before! | 

Think ye that this autumn-day is less lovely and 
pi - promise to the old man whose thoughts are 
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gone—once, 





on that other country—that 
promise—to which Death has twice, 
thrice even—as pilot to fix the rope of his affections 
round those w gone thither, than it is to the 
as yet knows sorrow, 
1ings as they come to enj 
of his healthy spirits? 
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Verily, no; if be 
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the old man’s heart is right with God. And so it 
comes, my brethren, that with God’s people sum- 
mer lives under the de] tions of autumn and the 
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and takes | 
yy them in the bounteous | 


storms of winter; and they joy in promises: and in | 
hopes which give the spirit assurance of bounty and 
blessedness even when outward circumstances are 


barest and -d of 


beautiful. 


everything green and 
time of ripeness, but lik 


most stri P] 
Autumn, the e- 


y, would 


wise the time of cutting down and of decay 
thus be terrible in all the thoughts it suggests to us, 
and doubly terrible in all the feelings it awakens in 





us, were it not for the dominion which God 1 has thus 
by the Gospel of his ever-blessed Son given, if we 
will, to the poorest of us, over the things of sense 
and the mere circumstances of this mortal life. 
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labours have yielded us profit ; yet much was ta 
from us also, and it is impos sible to look 
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of our s. If we have had none 
more losses, a that c 
death or sickness, then surely we have not 
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well that it should be so. 
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garnered safely in our b x 
were of all creatures the most miserable. We feel 


the need, and we obey the impulse, to come 
together and thank God that in his goodness He 
has been with us in our labot And what does 
that signify? Just this; that we believe in our 


treasures 
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and that 


hearts that God conceals 
behind these sensible 


oh, 


rifts of his; there is 
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some fear. not too often much fear >— 
that the richer treasures of his grace may 

and forgotten in the very lavishness of his tem- 
poral mercies. God never speaks double in a 
spiritual sense, my brethren ; but truly He speaks 
to us in everything, and sometimes we read his 
words double, to our own undoi He means his 
corn and wine to abound that i 














of his grace may still more 

US ; but if we forgot the one 

membrance of the other, we sha zt e 
last, have a surfeit of those very bounties, that 
become only curses, when they reveal not Him 
Remember you not how his own chosen people 
wandering in the wilderness, bountifully fed with 
the manna for w] they toiled not, soon begat 
to repine and mourn, so that God could only 
drive them back with a curse? Well, the autumn 


in its very barene rt-shorn look it 
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puts on everything, reveals to us by what is taken 
away, and by what is lost, as well as by what is 
given, We reap not every seed; some fall to 
earth again; but we grudge not these, and we go 
forward hopefully and cheerfully, knowing and be- 
lieving that God means something by every task He 
puts before us and by every loss and grief He sets 
on us. We feel this, and in the feeling of it, we 
are men, and Christian men, worthy to utter the 
words of the text joyfully: “Lord, what is man 
that thou art mindful of him? and the son of man 
that thou visitest him? Thou hast made him a 
little lower than the angels, and hast crowned him 
with glory andhonour. Thou madest him to have 
dominion over the works of thy hands ; thou hast 
put all things under his feet.” 

Ill. God has strange ways of sustaining and 
keeping things and of bringing them to light sud- 
denly. I will not dwell at this time on the general 
view of the matter, though autumn would naturally 
suggest much, for seeds long buried in darkness 
have come up and grown into plants and trees where 
none expected them, types surely of some of our 
sinful ways ; but to me that visitation of the dead 
of fifty years ago, which took place the other day 
so near beside us, is an instance which deserves 
and claims our pondering. A whole lifetime ago 
one who was then in the bloom of health and 
strength went out in the morning to his labour in 
the mine, and never returned again to cheer the 
eyes of his mother, nor to redeem the pledge he 
had given to her he loved. No one knew what 
had befallen him—many had guesses, some had 
suspicions; but no certain news of him ever 
reached the hamlet where he had been loved ; where 
he had played when a boy, where he had wrought 
when he became a man, and where doubtless he 
hoped to do a husband’s and a parent’s duty, and 
then to lay his body in the peaceful churchyard 
beside his kin. His face was forgotten ; his story 
faded almost from men’s memories, for the genera- 
tion that knew him had passed away and another 
one had come in its stead and was halfway on to- 
vards the goal of mortality: she who loved him, 
as you know, is now in her dotage and completely 
blind from age, so that she could not comprehend 
even the import of the news ; and only myself and 
another were spared who remember to have looked 
upon the blithe young face. I need not say how 
much the glance of that face recalled tome. It 
summoned up before me my whole life, with its 
faltering efforts, its many shortcomings ; for at the 
time of the young man’s disappearance I had only 
been a year and a half in the hamlet. No wonder 
that he had been forgotten—that his memory had 
almost perished from among men; and lo, provi- 
dence at this late day leads human hands to break 
open the mysterious laboratory, where God him- 
self went through stranger rites of embalming than 
old Egyptians ever practised; and his body, still 
tinged with the hue of its youth, is rescued from 
the natural cerements in which it was wrapped in 
order that we all—young, and old, and middle- 





aged——might have the chance of gazing on it with 
wonder and with reverence. Fifty years ago, and 
still the face looks fresh! It is like the voice of 
God to you and to me telling us, in voices as of 
autumn winds, of death and resurrection; of sin 
and of salvation; of the Cross of Christ and of 
the crown that has grown out of its mysterious 
fibres for us to wear, if we will. For, if God in 
the secret chambers of the earth, by the cunning 
mixing of earths and gases in fine proportion, can 
thus preserve and keep from decay the poor perish- 
able tenement of life, how should it be incredible 
or improbable that He should re-fashion our bodies 
curiously in the earth after many days and years in 
order that we may rejoice in the glorious appearing 
of his Son, when the tale of earth’s troubles are 
complete? Believe me, friends, God is doing 
stranger things for our souls every day we live ; 
nay, He is doing things as strange for our bodies 
every day we breathe! How isit that, when epi- 
demics spread and, as it seems, grow with what 
they feed on, one is taken and another is left ; how 
was it that God took our friend of fifty years ago in 
a manner so strange and unusual, while others 
walked gladly through life in the long winter frosts 
and the short sunny summers of our Swedish 
clime ; and how was it that now we see his face 
again just as it was then, while the bodies of his 
companions, who were spared his doom, have long 
been mouldering in the dust? We know not. 
‘The ways of the Lord are a great deep; his 
thoughts like unto the sea ; his purposes past find- 
ing out. But this we do know, that He cares for 
man, that He is mindful of him, and mindful even 
of his body. And, if mindful of his body, to 
watch over it and to fulfil an individual purpose 
in respect to it, how can we doubt for an instant 
of his fatherly care for the soul? We cannot give 
reasons for all that we believe and hope for ; it is 
the glory of the Christian that, while he despises 
not reason, he can yet in some matters dispense 
with it, or make it but the stepping-stone to a 
surer footground. We can give a reason for the 
faith that is in us; but not for a// the faith. I say 
boldly that the God who could so mysteriously 
keep that body for fifty years or more and bring it 
forth before our eyes as He has just done, must 
mean something by it; and lame and pitiful in- 
deed were our faith, if it failed to seize and appro- 
priate the lesson. God is mindful of man: He 
cares for him—cares for his slightest want and his 
slightest grief—puts his tears in his bottle and 
forgets not the sighs of the poor. Does this event 
not teach us anew such plain Christian lessons as 
these? If not, then we had better give up all our 
ideas of providential guidance together and seek 
consistency in a cold, unsatisfying deism. But 
that is not the alternative we need helplessly to 
fall back on; Christ has died, and in his dying He 
redeemed us wholly, our bodies as well as our 
souls. We need not wonder then at surprises 
such as that we have just witnessed ; for in spite 
of science, its boasts, and all that it can do, God must 
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have many strange secrets to reveal to us at the | begin that life now, the future will be all the more 
end relating to these bodies of ours—these lumps | full of joys for us; there will be less of crisis or of 
of mortality we are often so sore pestered with and | change ; for heaven will be but the natural con- 
hampered by,—and perhaps the greatest wonder of | clusion to a somewhat troubled yet pleasant, be- 
all to us in the glorified state will be our resurrec- | cause altogether blessed, journey. In the full hope 
tion body—the self-same body, and yet all made | of this we are able to say without any doubt or 
new, spiritualised, recreated in the beauty of a new | wavering: “ Thou hast made man a little lower 
life, through Jesus Christ our Lord. Seeing, there- | than the angels, and hast crowned him with glory 
fore, the glorious destiny that lies before us, should and honour. Thou madest him to have dominion 
we not be careful to keep our bodies pure and | over the works of thy hands, thou hast put all 
holy, so that they may the easier become temples things, even death itself and bodily corruption, 


of the Spirit when the new state is reached? If we | 


under his feet.” BENJAMIN ORME, 


A VISION OF REDEMPTION. 


HAD been pondering, for more than the thou- 


sandth time, with all my heart, the great mystery | figure. 


of our redemption, and recalling the various theories 


Christ spoke of Himself under a great variety of 
He is a Physician, and true healer; a 
Shepherd, vigilant and tender and brave ; a Zeacher, 


men have devised through the Christian centuries | who can teach as none other ; an A/moner, bestow- 


in explanation of “ the Atonement.” 


And as con- | ing choicest gifts on the poor and needy ; a Sower 


stantly as one theory after another came before my | of seed; a Prophet, speaking out of truest insight, 


mind, so constantly did the various objections to 
them occur ; objections, many of them at all events, 
growing out of that in one’s moral nature which 
every man is bound to give earnest heed to and to 
reverence. Again, for more than the thousandth 
time, I felt the unspeakable difference between a 


_and under the influence of the spirit of all truth and 
| righteousness ; a Priest, having right of access into 
| the holiest and ultimate penetralia, able to introduce 
| the worshipper, and satisfying the most timid and 
| guilt-oppressed that He has an offering to present 


which can adequately meet any righteous demand, 


divinely communicated fact, and any humanly | so that the most conscience-stricken and trembling, 


attempted rationale of it. 


And I recognised the, | holding to Him, and held by Him, may go on and 


perhaps, utter impossibility of ever adequately pre- | in with full assurance ; a Patronus and Advocate, 


senting profound spiritual truth in any best contrived 


willing to receive any into the number of his 


formulas whatever. The spiritual refuses to acknow- | cientela, whom He will never desert, or abandon, or 


ledge words as a co-equal power. 
contain it, they can only indicate it. 
they are but an index,—a sign-post, thoughtfully 
and kindly raised to point the direction in which 
thought and feeling and conscience, the reasonably- 
inquiring traveller, should proceed. And thus, in | 
part, the beautiful wisdom of the Scripture teaching 
became apparent, in availing itself of a large and 


| 


They cannot | disown ; a Xing, able to govern his subjects to per- 
At the best | fection, and so heroic and magnaminous as ever to 


place Himself in the front in all time of danger, and 
ready even to die in their defence; a Witness, 
faithful and true, so identifying Himself with all 
truth as to receive every blow that is aimed at it, 


| and prepared to seal his testimony with his blood. 


These are some of the chief characters that the 


very varied phraseology, a beautiful cornucopia of | Lord of all Christians (rightfully, too, the Lord of 


figure, parable, and other illustration. 
mutual incongruity of some of these, if unduly 
pressed, it is obvious that none of them is meant to | 
be taken as an exact philosophical statement. But 
each is helpful and precious, when each is allowed 
to be but one mode of endeavour to impress some 
spiritual and transcendental truth on the spirit in 
man, to which the understanding is but as a portal, 
or at the best a doorkeeper ; and when each is but 
as one voice in a choir sufficiently remote for no one 
to be unduly prominent, but so as that the effect of 
the whole shall be alone felt. Thus mutually 
counteractive and supplemental, all are good, nay 
indispensable, and the result is harmony ; at least 
in the mind of the Mighty Harmonist, who has used 
the best means to be obtained. But as the best of 
men are but men at the best, so the most inspired 
men are but men inspired. They are not God and 
Truth, nor can they be perfect conductors of all 
truth in its symmetrical proportions and fulness. 








For by the | all men) adopts, for their sakes, not for his own, 


except as perfect love identifies itself with its objects. 
And the apostles of Christ even added many others 
to these, greatly enriching the householder, who 
is therefore better able to bring forth out of his 
treasure things new and old,—the householder, I 
say, or scribe instructed in the kingdom of heaven. 
And sometimes the helper of others may find one 
image most suitable, and sometimes another. And 
so with the individual disciple ; to-day the idea of 
the priest, to-morrow that of the full and delightful 
rabbi and friend, and then the shepherd, folding the 
lambs in his bosom, and ready to die even as he 
faces “ the wolf” for their safety. And soon. But 
to shut ourselves up to one or two of them, or to a 
class, and to take these with their angles not 
smoothed by contact with those that are somewhat 
dissimilar, is this the true orthodoxy? or, if it be 
orthodoxy, is it wisdom ? 


Or we may illustrate in another way. When our 
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A VISION OF REDEMPTION. 


Lord was visibly here amongst us, He healed one | 


man of the leprosy, another of palsy, 
blindness, a fourth of deafness, a fifth of madness, | 
and so on. And the leper might love Him for 
healing him of leprosy, and the restored paralytic 
might love Him for healing him of his paralysis, and 
so on. But what should we think if the recovered 
leper guarrelled with the recovered blind man 
because the latter did not need or value Christ as 
a healer from leprosy, but chiefly as the restorer of 
sight to the blind ? Have we not heard that “in Him 
dwelleth all the fulness of the Godhead”? Well, | 


can any man take in a// that fulness, or only some | the great mystery of our ——- n. 


of it? to-day receiving out of it one kind oe 
and to-morrow a nother, each according to his need 
Shall we then look askance at each other because 
we get from Him varying blessings according to our 

varying need? Surely the leper, “and the blind, and | 
the deaf, and the dumb, and all the rest, may ¢ all | 

call Him Healer and Saviour, though each in his | 
own way. 

Let this be an axiom :—that all Christ was, and 
all He suffered, was for us, on our behalf, for our 
sakes ; and that necessary because of our sins, and, 
therefore, literally “for our sins.” This is the truth 
of Scripture ; this is fact, tl fact for man, 
with all his heart and soul, toembrace. And in the 
truth is the life. But all explanations of the fact 
are quite another thing altogether, and the two 
things—the fact and the rationale—are never to be 
confounded. Yet the chief controversy among men 
(among Christian men, that is) is rather over their 
own attempted explanations, than the facts they are 
seeking, each in his own way, to explain. That 
Christ Jesus “ died for our sins,” that He “ gave 
Himself a ransom for us,” that “He by Himself 
purged our sins,” that his “ blood” was “shed for 
many, for the remission of sins,” and so forth, no 
Christian man can ever call in question, or so 
much as wish even to call in question. But when 
we ask how, in what way, all this is so, the question 
at once opens the door to an almost endless variety 
of opinion; every man who attempts to answer it 
being unconsciously influenced by a_ thousand 
subtle influences that have been at work on him and 
in him from his earliest years. And every disciple 
of Christ will deem that aspect of the Master, 
Redeemer, Saviour, most precious, which most 
impresses himself, and helps and suits altogether 
his own sense of need, or fitness at the time. And 
there is blessed room and scope, and warrant, and 
invitation, for all these various needs. The banquet 
is so abundantly furnished that every one can find 
that which best suits him at the time. The oxen 
and fatlings are killed, and no guest is uncourteously 
forced to take the one if he finds the other prefer- 
able. 
there is water pure as crystal. There is even milk 
for babes, and strong meat for them that are of full 
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The bread and the wine are plentiful; and 


age, and who have great demands made on their | 


strength and energy; and the 
spoken in frankest tone, “‘ Eat, O friends! 
yea, drink abundantly, O beloved!” And 


Drink, 
shall we, 
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| the woman 
} on 
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like ill-bred guests, wrangle with one another, not 


a third of| merely over our own preferences (which the Master 


of the feast has so considerately cared for), but 
against the equally justifiable preferences of our 
fellow guests? One eateth herbs and another 
flesh, one drinketh water and another wine; shall 
not each enjoy the food that suits him best at the 
time? enjoy it, and give thanks? And, presently, 
having satisfied the soul with one thing, he may feel 
an impulse to another. 

I said at the beginning, that, for more than the 
thousandth time, I had been earnestly pondering 

And, pre- 
lication of it 
my self down 


sently, I began to make personal ; 
all to myself ; and once more I b wed 


in spirit before the Lord my Maker and Father, 
and confessed over again sins that s . od out with 
sad prominence before my mind, and which, as 
often as I regard myself as a sinner, are sure to 


as representative and 
Ten thousand 
same 


start up in memory’s glass 
comprehensive of my sin in general. 
times, I should think, have I confessed these 
offences, and still, ever and anon, me up 
again before my mind as vividly as ever. Believing, 
as I do, in God, and feeling perfectly assured ot 
his magnanimity, his readiness to forgive, his de 
light in mercy, his infinite desire and will for my 
fullest recovery and rightness and blessedness, I 
have no doubt whatever—seei ing I am sorry — my 
sins, and do most heartily hate and 1 e and 
repudiate them, taking sides earnestly a Go d 
ime them—that He has graciously forg iven 1 
Iam not afraid of Him on account of them. T 
turn to Him with my whole nature; I call Hi 
“Father!” and yet, somehow, these sins 
at times to remain, and I feel their hatefulness 
and evil, not less, but more. I feel as if they de- 
served some open reprobation, as if 1 owed some 
amends; yet I know not to whom, or to what. 
Certainly God does not need that I should co 
pensate A/7m for the wrong I have done Him. I 
have wronged Him, wronged his gracious heart, 
wronged his grand order of the universe, increased 
the disorder, helped to make it harder and | 
about for all things to come right; yet I feel 
He would not hear of any atonement to Him 
(for his own sake, I mean), that I or any one ee 
could offer. It is true that I could offer none, for 
I owe Him all Iam orcan be. Besides, his very 
magnanimity would not listen to the idea of forgiv- 
ing me on consideration of a make-amends, or com- 
pensation, or atonement, — or made to Himself 
and for Himself. His royal heart (and He is 
indeed King of kings) insists on forgiving for his 
own “ Name’s sake,” and because that is congenial 
to his generosity, and because He loves me, I 
know that, as was said to David on his full confes- 
sion, “ The Lord also hath put away thy sin,” so 
He graciously for; ly as Christ for- 
gave, or pronounced for man whose sins 
evidently troubled him more than his palsy, and 
that had been “a sinner.” Was that 
condition of some equivalent for her former ill 
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desert beirg provided by another? I trow not. 
satisfy the heart and whole nature of God is, I 
krow, my own hearty and complete recovery to 
Him and all that He is. 

Still, though I see all this with perfec 
I have 
feeling as if, somehow, after all, my sin nee 
be so dealt with that it might be, as our own law- 
courts express it, “purged.” It is not an intellec- | 
tual conviction this that Ihave. I could not pu 
it into the form of a proposition that would bear 
logically testing. Demand of me a syllogism for | 
the schools, and I can frame none. All that the 
understanding can urge is against it. I know too 
much to be able to occupy Balak’s ground, and | 
ask, “Will the Lord be pleased with thousands 
of rams, or with ten thousands of rivers of oil? | 
Shall I give my first-born for my transgression, the 
fruit of my body for the sin of my soul?” It is not 
something offered to God as an atonement that I 
feel the need of, for if I have grieved his Spirit by 
my evil, it is my genuine contrition, my most hearty 
confession, with most earnest and resolute desire 
now, and henceforth, and evermore, to please Him 
and be at one with Him, and a satisfaction to Him, 
and (who knows?) a joy,—<zs is the only thing 
that can, in any degree or way, make up for the 
wrong done to his gracious heart. 

This, however, contemplates God only as an in- 
dividual, as if He and I—the Father and the child 
—were alone in the universe, whereas the relation 
is complicated (is it not?) by the fact that I am 
but one of innumerable myriads of intelligent and 
moral agents, for whom a beautiful order of things 
needs to be established ; and, if established, then 
upheld, maintained (I will not say recklessly, 
“through thick and thin,” or “ happen what may,” 
but still—maintained). And, alas! I have in- 
fringed this lovely order, I have helped the dis- 
My sins have all been as so many evil 
seeds sown broadcast in the field and garden of 
the Lord. He might truly say, “An enemy hath 
done this.” I have in days gone by, encouraged 
in some quarters disaffection and disobedience ; 
and my former wrongnesses are still perhaps work- 
ing where I little dream of. I cannot reach all 
who in former days were perhaps emboldened in 
carelessness, irreligion, and wrong, by me, perhaps 
led into it at first. I am painfully sure that there 
are those who are farther off from God than perhaps 
they would have been but for me. “Who can 
understand his errors?” Should not all these, = 
all the world if it were possible, know that I « depl lor 
having once been alienated from God? Ough 
not in some way to do open penance for my trans- 
Not that God demands it, nor that 


t cle -arnes 


order, 





gressions P 


hike a fitness, and even an oughtness, in it? 
And still again, the one satisfaction that can alone | yet it cannot be. 





society demands it, for society is still far too wrong 
itself to be sensitive and honourable in this matter 
of sin, especially of sin against God, alth ane it 
can be exacting enough in the case of sin iainst 
itself. But would there not be a propriety in 
something of the kind?. Is there not something 


And 
And the only way in which I 
can try to make amends is by redoubled diligence 
in all rightness, and most careful tenderness and 
delicacy, as well as decision and strength, towards 
it; alive to all rightness, dead to all wrongness. I 


had at times a strange and scarcely defi nab . | know it, and yet the old feeling haunts me, that 
ded to} sin ought to entail suffering; and though some- 
| thing whispers that I have suffered, and do suffer, 


and cannot but suffer, from all former sin, and 


| ° ae 
t | even in a future world shall probably suffer, through 
| memory at least, and that I may be content, and 


ought to be content, with what God, by the con- 
stitution of the human mind, and the arrangements 


| of his providence, has imposed ; yet still, though I 


see the force of this, and am sometimes satisfied 
with it, yet there are times when it fails to quite 
meet all my sense of “ought.” That old law-word, 
Roman as well as English, “ purged,” “ the purga- 
tion of an offence,” seems founded in the eternal 
fitness of things. . 

Thus I was one day thinking, half reasoning, half 
musing, and gradually sinking into a sort of reverie, 
till something very like slumber diffused itself 
through all my senses; and, whether I actually 
slept and dreamed, or whether I was in some 
mid-state between sleeping and waking, I know 
not, but what followed was wonderfully vivid, and 
yet without any conscious activity of the mind. 
I cannot say I was in a trance, for I do not 
sufficiently know what trance is, but it appeared to 
be a sort of a vision. At all events I can only 
speak of it so. 

Well, then, as I lay, with a profound and sa.) 
sense of sin and its ill desert, and the feeling tha: 
in all righteousness I ought to suffer some fair and 
adequate penalty, an angel stood beside me. I re- 
member that the angel was exceedingly lustrous. 
The raiment was like that of one of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds’ figures in the west window of New Col- 
lege, Oxford,—a white robe between the spectator 
within the building, and the bright sun without, so 
that it is surpassing in lustrous whiteness, as-it were 
transparent silver. The angel was very lovely, and 
regarded me with a tenderness which gave me a 
new glimpse into the tenderness of the heart of 
God, and in tones of softest and most musical 
quality sought to comfort and raise me. 

I remember that I argued with the angel against 
myself, and put aside with a sort of perverse skill 
all the noble things which the bright visitant sought 
rather to insinuate into my soul than to declare 
authoritatively be my ears. For one thing, I re- 
>| member, he ed, but without speaking it in so 
many ca to “a me whether I wished to de- 
prive my heavenly Father of the pleasure and pri- 
vilege of frankly and freely forgiving me all my 
sins, and my great debt! Yet my pitiful logic 
seemed able to parry all that was tenderly urged, 
so that I remained in the same state of mind. 
Then, after a while, though there was no rude con- 
tradictoriness about me, and it was in sadness and 


not in obstinacy that I withstood, the angel, by 
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some signal that I did not understand, summoned 
another of the celestial choir; and without my 
seeing how, or whence, lo! there suddenly stood | 
beside the sunbright messenger one whose robe | 
was dusky black, as midnight without stars. And 
the countenance was dark, but very noble, and | 
beautiful withal, as the other’s. Then the first said 
to the summoned one, speaking of me by a new | 
name that I had never heard (and yet I knew full 
well it was that by which I was known among the | 
celestials, but on awaking I could not recall it, nor 
can I to this day), “ cannot find rest to his | 
soul unless he suffer something at least of what he 
thinks he ought'to suffer for all his sins. I have 
failed to quiet his poor, erring, aching heart ; do 
thou, therefore, take him, and show him his full | 
desert.” And on this the bright one disappeared ; 
did not so much go away, however, as simply cease 
to be visible ; and I was alone with the dark one, 
whom, by a strange sort of instinct or intuition, I 
at once knew to be the Angel of Doom. 

He looked down upon me with a most benignant 
regard, most compassionate ; then took me by the 
hand. The touch thrilled through me, and filled 
me with ice-cold fear. I would have shrunk away, 
but could not, for I was held in an easily-firm grasp, | 
a grasp without effort, but irresistible, and I felt | 
that it would be irresistible had I the strength of a 
host. The touch, the grasp, somehow filled me 
with these words, though I am sure there was no | 
spoken sound, ‘‘So you cannot rest in the infinite 
love and compassion and wisdom of God! You 
dare not freely accept the free pardon which his 
heart delights in bestowing: you must atone some- 
what for your sins! so be it then.” And forthwith 
all the sins of my past life, with all their aggrava- 
tions on one hand, and at the same time their | 
extenuations on the other, began to start up before 
my eyes, consolidating into a sort of unity of evil. 
And still the horror grew in enormity, and I shrank 
as if I should have actually shrunk away into 
nothingness but for the firm sustaining grip. ‘“‘ Shall 
I pause, or must thou see still more?” inquired 
the angel in tones of blended firmness and pity. 
“Oh, stay,” I sobbed; “stay, spare me, I can 
bear no more.” For, somehow, the love of God 
was the glorious background of all my evil, and I 
felt in my heart how infinitely vaster than the sin 
was the love, so that I was melted by it while over- 
whelmed by the awfulness of the sin. 

Then, as unnoticed as had been the coming of 
the second angel, there stood by me a third. This 
was clothed in sunbright scarlet, and the coun- 
tenance was as beautiful as that of the first; but it 
was a terrible beauty, as is the beauty of a sword. 
And I knew the Angel of Justice. The Angel of 
Doom, with a glance of benignant compassion, 
passed, and I felt the touch of the scarlet-robed 
one. Jt was strangely different in its effect. The 
recent feeling of horror and indignation against 
myself at the sight of my sin was succeeded by the 
sense of having now to endure some unknown but 
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just penalty, and I actually, for a moment, felt 
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stronger. With all the sadness there was withal a 
thrill of satisfaction, and I tried to brace myself up 
for endurance, saying, “‘ Shall rot the Judge of all 
the earth do right?” 

The angel led me along a strange way, asking 
me as we went, but still without words, what I 
adjudged myself to deserve. Thought is quick, 
and the question instantly reminded me of the like 
put to Socrates ; but, alas, I could not take before 
God and his angel the lofty ground he could, as a 
citizen, before his judges. And in my deepest soul 
I said, unhesitatingly, that I deserved to be the 
scorn of men and angels, to be thrust out of their 
company, to be spit upon, and trampled under foot, 
and that even after that I deserved to be—what ? 
I could not say. It was all vague. “ Put to 
death,” suggested itself. “Ay,” said I, thinking 
of Christ, “crucified, even.”* “Thou sayest,” 
said the angel, but still without words; and I felt 
the grip tighten, and knew that “the hour was 
come,” and that now I had to bear. Should I be 
equal to the unknown strain, or should I utterly 
succumb and collapse and sink and perish? I 
seemed to pass through immense and crowded 
ranks of men and women, all of them with their 
eyes fixed on me. Oh, those terrible eyes! Some 
of them despised me, others cursed me, these 
loaded me with reproaches, those spat upon me 
and buffeted me. For, somehow, my manifold sins 
were all openly revealed. Everybody saw me as I 
was. And I knew that I deserved their scorn. Yet 
there was a certain sense of relief in having every- 
thing brought out once for all from its secret re- 
cesses of memory, so that now there would never 
more be any mistake ; I was seen to be as I was, 
and truth is best, be it what it may. But the 
shrinking of heart and the sickening sense of dis- 
may and fear increased as I felt all this was 
but the mere beginning, and I suddenly became 
aware that a cross was actually erected for me, and 
I wondered how ever I should be able to endure 
the agony! But still the strong belief that only so 
could all this sin be anyhow purged away, and that 
if once purged I should be free to begin life again 
de novo, without any vile temptations and conceal- 
ment, and never more be taken for other than I 
really was, and that henceforth past transgressions 
would never trouble me, nor be liable to be brought 


to light against me, was a sustaining thought. And 
yet the agony! how should I endure it? I felt, 


rather than saw, that the cross was at the end of 
this long lane of witnesses ; and, strangely enough, 
the witnesses were all of them old sins that had thus 
taken a concrete form, to mock, and taunt, and 
punish me. And as I passed through the terrible 
throng I was immersed in an abyss of dismal and 
awful thought, which, till then, I had had no con- 
ception of. Still—the cross! the cross! As I 
neared it, however—strange sight, or strange interior ° 





* A missionary has recorded that on one occasion, when he was 
reading the history of the crucifixion to a congregation of South 
Africans, a man started up and exclaimed wildly, ‘“‘ Jesus Christ, come 
down from that cross, and let me be put there.”’ (Monsell’s “ Religion 
of Kedemption,”’ p. 155.) 
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sense, I know not—I became aware that on the | of witnesses vanished ; the three angels re-appeared 
| by my side, and each kissed me with more than a 


cross—my cross—one was already hung; and yet, 


with a wonderful contradictoriness it seemed to be | 


—myself! another self—me, and yet not me! I 
was there, and yet I was here. And the other self 
(so to speak) if one, was a marvellously superior 
me,—myself wonderfully idealized, transfigured, 
with a nobleness and a sublimity that seemed the 
perfect realisation of all the best that had, now and 
then, faintly, and for a moment, intimated itself in 
me in thought and aspiration and hope. Was it 1? 
But how could that be? I drew nearer. I seemed 
to be melting into oneness with the already crucified, 
when he smiled faintly, but most graciously, I 
might say divinely ; and, at the very moment when 
I was just on the point of becoming identified with 
him, and feeling myself nailed on the tree—for that 
cross was mine, you know—he said with an air 
of marvellous satisfaction and triumph, “It is 
finished !” and with his eye on me, and while the 
tone of triumph was entering into my soul, and 
filling it with a strange peace and glimpses of an 
eternity of satisfaction, he breathed his last. At the 
same moment a voice was heard, “ Behold, the 
Lamb of God which taketh away the sin of the 
world ;” and then another, like the sound of many 
waters, musical and majestic, “ This is my beloved 
Son, in whom I am well pleased ; welcome my best 
gift to men.” In an instant all that hateful crowd 


mother’s love ; and thena multitude of the heavenly 
host, singing, “ Glory to God in the highest, and on 
earth peace and good-will to men,” seemed to be 
all of them looking at me with wondrous eyes of 
pleasure and welcome ; while, all I wanted was to 
cast myself down before the Wonderful One, who 
had, as it were, become me, on purpose that, hence- 
forth, nothing of peace and joy and holiness might 
be impossible to me. The words, “ Unto Him that 
loved us, and washed us from our sins in his own 
blood,” sprang up within my soul as triumphant 
music, and then—all after this is blotted from my 
memory. But it has not been without its help. 
Somehow, after this, all logical reasonings about 
“ Atonement,” all verbal definitions of it, all 
attempts to put the true conception of it into words, 
seemed poorer and more unsatisfactory than ever ; 
and I henceforth preferred to content myself with 
the free and happy use of New Testament expres- 
sions, feeling them to be, not too deep, nor even 
deep enough; and I became almost intolerant of 
all scholastic formulas, and especially of all shallow 
criticism and attenuation of the meaning of the 
death of Christ—“ the Lamb slain, that taketh away 
the sin of the world, and who by Himself hath for 
ever purged our sin.” 
H. H. DOBNEY. 
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angels of God over one sinner that repenteth.””—LUvkKE xv. 10. 


“ Likewise, I say unto you, there is joy in the presence of the 


Y three distinct parables our blessed Lord replied 

to the murmurs of the pharisees and scribes, 
when they said, “ This man receiveth sinners, and 
eateth with them.” The first of these parables, 
that of the Lost Sheep, leads us to regard the Lord 
in his character of a Shepherd, and suggests for 
our instruction and comfort all those associations 
which are connected with the mutual relations of 
the shepherd with the sheep. 
the Prodigal Son, teaches us of God as a Father 
full of love even for his ungrateful and rebellious 
children, and ready to welcome back with joy the 
repentant and returning wanderer. ‘The second of 
these parables differs from both in this respect, that 
it directs our thoughts wholly to the joy which is 
felt in heaven over the lost sinner recovered, and 
that in connection with the value of the soul re- 
deemed, to Him who has found and saved it, and 
in the estimation of those who are called to rejoice 
with Him in its deliverance. The Saviour com- 
pares Himself, at least tacitly, to a woman who, 
having lost one of ten pieces of silver, after great 
and persevering labour finds it, and calls her friends 
and her neighbours together to rejoice with her 
over the recovered treasure. ‘ Likewise,” adds the 
Lord, “1 say unto you, there is joy in the presence 
of the angels of God over one sinner that repenteth.” 
I say the Saviour speaks of his own joy over the 
returning sinner. This is implied in the assertion, 





The third, that of | 





“ There is joy 2x che presence of the angels of Ged.” 
This is not unfrequently taken to mean, there is 
joy amongst the angels ; that the angels themselves 
are glad. This is doubtless true, but it is not what 
the Lord says here. Rather, his words mean that 
the angels are witnesses of joy ; there is joy in their 
presence, in their sight. The original expression is 
the same as when it is said in the Apocalypse 
(xiv. 10) that, “If any man worship the beast and 
his image, and receive his mark in his forehead and 
in his hand . . . . he shall be tormented with fire 
and brimstone in the presence of the holy angels, 
and in the presence of the Lamb.” As the Lord 
describes the shepherd calling his friends and 
neighbours together, and saying, ‘ Rejoice with 
me ;” as He represents in like manner the woman 
who has found the piece of silver calling together 
her friends and neighbours, and saying, “ Rejoice 
with me ;” so the Divine Shepherd, who sitteth on 
the throne of heaven, the Owner of all things, but 
whose heart is in the earth where once He so- 
journed, and with the sons of men, whose form He 
bears even in those heights of glory—He gathereth 
ever and again into a closer circle the angels who 
“do his commandments, hearkening unto the voice 
of his word,” and bids them rejoice with Him 
for that in yet another and another returning wan- 
derer He “sees of the travail of his soul, and is 
satisfied.” And thus “there is joy in the presence 
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of the angels of God over one sinner that repent- 
eth.” The angels do indeed rejoice, the parable 
seems to teach us that they are called on, invited, 
to rejoice, and they strike a louder note of praise: 
but their joy is reflected joy :— 


‘They learn their lesson at the throne of love.” 


This, then, is the picture which the parable pre- 
sents to us: the Saviour rejoicing, and heaven 


called on to rejoice with Him, over one repenting 
sinner: and this penitent is compared to a piece of 
silver which a woman had lost, one of ten 
which she possessed, and which lost piece, 
diligent and laborious search, she 


pieces 
after 
had found. 

The consideration directly suggested, then, is the 
exceeding value in the eyes of the Redeemer of one 
immortal soul. And ifin this respect we would — 
the mind of Christ,” and calculate as He calculate: 
we have need to pass into the regions of faith, a 
we must work out this arithmetic upon other than 
human principles. We cast our eyes abroad upon 
the earth, and on its teeming millions, and we turn 
our thoughts back on its countless generations, and, 
with the ancient poet, we deem of the generations 
as of the verdure which passes from the fores t with 
the essive summers, and of each indiv 1 life 
as of the withered leaf which the wind ve pretose: 
iy. But the Word God us of all 

», that He is “ not the God of l, but of 


succ 





assures 


4} lon 
une aeac 








living,” and that all yet live unto Him; nay, 
hat all shall appear one day before the judgment 
of Christ, and that ‘every one” of all that 
countless mul l ull give account of himself 





1!” When we bees heard sometimes of tens 





of thousands “ blent in one red burial” on the field 
of hi le strife, while the heart sickens at the 


l, it is only of we few distinguished in rank 
,onour that we can take individual ac count, 
it may seem a ae and ex: rated senti 


to talk of the humblest of Ma slain 








rT as of that 
which is inestimable in its preciousness. But it 
may help our estimate to remember, that in all the 


ss of undistinguished dead there is not one who 
is not specially dear to some, whose thoughts are 
all. for — not one for whom the widow, or the 


parent, or the child, or t € 
bitter tears of inconsolab le sorrow. Oh! yes, and 
tl truth is, that when a few weeks of war and ex- 
posure and misery have swept myriads into eternity, 
there is not one of those myriads but has breathed 
fort! 1 a soul more precious in the eyes of his Maker 
all the treasure of the 
s which he died, whether to preserve, or to 
lite, or to aggrandize, or to defend! 
Or, to pass from thoughts which concern the 


than all the territory and 
el npl re 
rel 


destruction of the body’s life to that of the soul, 
h often, when urging the duty of missionary 





effort, are we met by the objection that the results 
of such efforts are small in proportion to the labour, 
or even (alas for the sordid argument!) in propor- 
tion to the sums expended in the 
whereas, in truth, 
count their tens, 


enterprise ; 
if modern missions could only 
nay units, for the thousands of 


the lover, will not weep the } 





| ° 
| all, 
| 








if the cost of those conversions in labour and in 
treasure were multiplied a million-fold, such an 
estimate of the value of such fruit would be small 
indeed beside the truth declared for us in these 
words of our Redeemer—“ Likew I say unto 
you, there is joy in the Presence of the angels of 
a over one sinner that repenteth.” 

This joy in hosoen is the Joy of divine 
aia love ; ar sql we estimate the } 
ciousness of the soul re deemed whe saved, fir 
by the fact that it is the 
object, of this divine and infinite love. 
sordid and ignoble mi ind indeed, which, 
relations, would w material 
against the value and preciousnes 
writhen in the Canticles (viii. 6), “If a man would 
give all the substan e of his ‘eam for love, it would 


be ovat Cc Ask the parent wi 


ise, 





and 
- and pre- 
st of 
worthy 
It is a 
human 
posse sion 


love ; as it is 





7 2.2 +1 
1S object, the 


in 





3S Ol 


yntemned.” ; 
ot 









over the grave of his little one, what amoun 
eartl ily trea would compensate | the loss 
hich he mourns, and if he be worthy of the name 
f a man, he will assuredly “utterly contemn” the 
suggestion that such an equivalent could be found. 
And what then shall weigh against the value of a 


soul on which love’s essence spends itself, on which 






































God bestows his love? For such is the glorious 
nature of the humblest soul of man, that ] iluted 
and « degraded : >be, yet nothing finite can 
eae ly God himself can answer 
y to its love < t re t] i ite 
ae ry udation of any ; nto W l ry 
highest and holiest of created intelli e 1y- 
thing less than G 
And oh! then, these souls of ours—so precious 
in the si their Redeemer—so is in the 
sight of his angels, yea! so pr ele too in the 
sight of that mighty enemy of God, who, in his 
hatred and rebellion, is seeking alway roaring 
lion, to mar God’s work in their destructi those 
ouls whose infinite preciousness heaven and hell 
can calculate, the of its happi- 
ness ; the ot! t misery—those 
ouls so precious in ¢ t precious 
in our own? Have ll the solemn 
( eenen of Him who it S$ precious 
blood, “ What shall it profit a man, if he shall gain 
the whole world and lose cae own 1? or what 
shall a man give in exchange for his 1?” Oh! 
yes, let us but estimate the worth of our souls as 





they are the objects of t 
of loving Him again, 


ie love of GC d, 


and we shall not ma 


and capable 
rvel that 


“there is joy in the presence of the angels of God 
over one sinner that repenteth !” 
II. Again, the joy of the great Owner over his 


recovered treasure may be estimated by the eternity 
of the misery from which the repentan 
delivered, and by the eternity of the joy 
he is destined. 

I. By the etern ity 
argument of St. Jame 
would urge us to seek 
tion—“ Brethren, if an} 


t sinner 


1S 
for which 


of the misery. This is the 

(v. 19, 20), by which he 
an erring brother’s restora- 
y one of you do err from the 


converts which God has given to their labours, and | truth, and one convert him, let him know, that he 
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which converteth the sinner from the error of his 
way shall save a soul from death, and shall hide a 
multitude of sins.” Here the inspired writer, in his 
solemn exhortation, insists on the truth, w] 
urged again and again in these parables—the value 
of a single soul. 
shall save a soul from death, and shall hide—s - 
cover up from that dreadful exposure which shall | 
made one day of all unpardoned sins—shall hide a 
multitude of sins; the sins of one sinner, the sins 
which, if they be not blotted out, must be his awful, 
his everlasting possession. 
Christ, every one shall receive 
him—the things done in the body, according to 
that he hath done, whether it be good or bad. And 
the “bad,” the sins, “the multitude of sins,’ 
must each be as a scorpion sting throughout the mea- 
sureless ages of eternity. Thus each several sinner | 
will be his own hell. ‘The memories of the “ multi- 
tude of sins”—these will be his perpetual tormentors. | 
It needs not that we talk, if men will not hear, of 
th 1e “many stripes” of God's positive inflictions, 
“ of the worm that dieth not, and the fire that is not 
quenched” (though of these we must speak, be- 
cause the Saviour hath spoken of them) ; but who 
will argue that justice must extinguish the memory, 
and take away the remorse of the sinner’s w ilful 
transgressions | ? And think of the sum of anguish, 
the amount of awful w oe, which must be the portion 
of one lost, unpardoned sinner ! Think of this, and | 
you will not wonder that “there is joy in the | 
presence of the angels of God over one sinner that 
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a, 
And this joy, this divine joy, of which angels 
re " witnesses, and in which they are calle d to | 


sh: ire, may be further estimated by the eternity of 
the joy to which the repentant sinner is dest tined. 
“‘ This is the record, that God hath given to us eternal 
life.” He “hath made us meet to be pa utakers of 
the inheritance of the saints in light :”—‘‘an in- 
heritance incorruptible, and undefiled, and that 
fadeth not away.” “It is an inheritance iz ight, 
and every one who partakes in it has the whole of 
it:”* and every one has the whole for ever. Un- 
like the treasures of earth, where in proportion to 
the number of inheritors each inheritor has a 
smaller share, in that inheritance each possessor 
a aed only to the joy of all ; for the joy of all is the 
joy f heavenly love, and each radiant face is but 
as a ah er mirror to reflect that light of love which 
shines on all alike from “ the throne of God and of 
the Lamb.” And if this is so, how shall not He, 
whose eye scans eternity, who looks on through 
“the ages to come,” and whose infinite understand- 
ing alone can sum the heritage for one soul of 
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mmeasurable bliss, how shall not He rejoice, and 
‘bid awake a chorus of louder praise, “ over one 
sinner that repenteth ?” 

IIf. For yet once more, every returning sinner 
is the fruit of his own labour, another trophy of that 
victory which He won on Calvary, another jewel 
for the crown of the King of Glory. 

If we may estimate the value of anything by the 
a | peice which is given for it, what is the value of a 
| soul, ‘ ‘redeemed not with corruptible things as 
silver and gold, but with the precious blood of 
Christ?” For it is not here as in earthly barter, 
where the purchaser may have overvalued that 
which he would possess, and paid for the pos- 
session more than an pede se It was infinite 
knowledge and perfect wisdom which counted the 
cost of our redemption. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


“ Thou, Lord, d idst reckon, when at first 


I 1 hearts and hands did crave, 
What it would come to at the worst 
To save!” 


y word our 


And when the 
soul, He 


Redeemer sees of the travail of his 
vhose love, in its breadth and length 











and depth and height, passeth knowledge—He is 
satisfied! The reward corresponds to the toil, the 
reaping to the sowing, the joy to the travail-pangs. 
And = day joy is infinite joy— 

“A joy in which disturbance hath no part :” 
it is the calm joy of a nature of which the capacity 


has no limit—-satisfaction ! 

And we are well assured that He who laboured 
for the salvation of his Church hath not laboured 
in vain. ‘The woman in his parable, to recover 
her lost coin, lighted a candle, and swept the 
house, and sought diligently till she found it. And 
shall not He find that which He seeketh, and 
rejoice in that which He hath found? In that day 
when He maketh up his jewels He shall say of all 
his Church, “ Behold I and the children which 
God hath give 1 me!” It shall be fulfilled which 
is written, “Or those whom Thou hast given me 
have I lost none!” And, therefore, for every soul 
which is newly gathered in, a living stone for that 
temple ; a member, though it be the least of all, of 
that body; a jewel, which must not mar by its 
absence, though it be the least of all, the beauty of 
that perfect crown—therefore for each, essential as 
it is to the completion and perfection of all, we 
may not wonder that it is written, ‘“‘ There is joy in 
the presence of the angels of God over one sinner 
that repenteth !” 

If we know not yet, therefore, this great truth, 
may God in mercy teach us for ourselves; if we 
know it for ourselves, may He grant us to learn 
more and more for others ; THE INFINITE ETERNAL 
; IMMORTAL SOUL 


WORTH OF 
HENRY DOWNTON. 
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I.—MORNING. 


IS time to wake,—the morning light, 
On my pillow streaming bright, 
Dazzles my eyelids with delight. 
Thanks be to Thee, O God ! 
I will arise, and gladly give 
Glory to Him who bids me live, 
And pray for strength this day to strive 
Along the heavenly road. 


Thou knowest, Lord, ’tis hard for me, 

By reason of infirmity ; 

The will, the power must come from Thee ; 
Do Thou convert my soul! 

Then, fresh and strong as yonder sun, 
I shall my course rejoicing run, 

po rest me, when the race is won, 
Beside the distant goal. 


Feeble at first Thy chosen band, 
And “slow of heart,” till Thy command, 
‘‘Go forth and preach to every land ;” 

Till fell the tongues of fire. 
*Twas then the mighty ‘‘ sound went out ;”’ 
Then shook the nations round about ; 
And still at that victorious shout 

The idol hosts retire. 


E’en so, Thou Sun of Righteousness, 
Scatter as clouds my wickedness, 
And clothe me in Thy glorious dress, 
Roused by Thy trumpet-call ! 
What earthly mist around me stays 
Pierce through with Thy transtorming ray 
And make it like yon golden haze : 
Be Thou my “ All in all!” 


Make me Thy rosy-curtained tent, 
«Sun of my soul!” In beauty blent 
May every grace in me consent 

Thy glory to declare ! 
And while Thou hold’st Thy course on hig 
Alone in dazzling purity, 
In softer, fainter tints may I 

Reflect Thee everywhere ! 


II.—NOON. 


Now the high sun, his course half done, 
His chariot leaves, ascends his throne ; 
His coursers rest, while he displays 

The perfect splendour of his rays. 


His ruddy orb they hail afar 

Who freeze beneath the Northern Star; 
The swarthy Indian shields his head, 
As from a steep descending blade. 


So all the world due homage pay 

To the enthronéd king of day ; 

And, like his fiery coursers, rest 

From north to south, from east to west. 


To plunge from out the blazing heat 
Into the banyan’s shade is sweet ; 
The clump of palms beside the w ell 
Of many a desert joy could tell. 


And not less pleasing to the sense 

Our rural joys, though less intense, 
When ’mid the breath of hay in June 
Beneath some hedge we shun the noon— 


And watch from out our cool retreat 
Above the ridge the quivering heat, 
Appearing to our sidelong glance 
As if the very air did dance. 


© Gen. 3 


The noonday meal, the noonday rest, 

Why should they not with prayer be blest ? 

Who halloweth the noon with prayer 

May be with angels unaware! 

Before his tent, beneath the tree, 

One waited for the heavenly Three 

At this same hour. They came and ma 

Another noon within the shade. 

Nor did ¢hey wait at noon in vain 

Who from afar had come again,* 

With homely gift and humble word, 

To Joseph—image of the Lord. 

The light that did the sun eclipse, 

The tender blame from Jesus’ lips 

That broke the heart of Saul, and soon 

Shall melt the world,—both came at noon. 
*Twas noon, ’mid soy fast and praver, 

When G “r did Peter’s soul prepare 

To listen to the first strong cry 

Of Gentile for a rest on high. 


Of old, benighted and forlorn, 

The Church looked for the rising mor 
But, ages ere Christ ca aman, 

Her longing for the noon began. 

‘¢ Say, where doth my Beloved make 
His flock torest at noon?f O take 
Me To thy flock that I may rest 

With Thee and them Thou lovest best! 
And for the noon she prayeth still, 
That all the earth His glory fillt 

As waves the sea; and sin be drowned; 
And the Eternal Monarch crowned. 


de 
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III.—EVENING. 
DEEP in the rose-beds of the West 
The golden sun has sunk to rest, 
And dewy Eve > her mantle grey 
Draws o’er the skirts of Ps irtin 
Not a leaf—so still th 
Moves on the tree-tops: everywhere 
The pores of living growing th 


a5 


Open to heavenly visitings. 


ing 
s 
ing 


Those upward leaves are lifted hands, 
And like these buds the heart expands ; 
ur senses’ every avenue 
rinks silently the cooling dew. 
It seems as if the world, at res 
By Contemplation were po 
And notes, 
Reach us fr 
It is as though Heaven talked with Earth 
About her promised second birth, 
As hopeful lovers talk alone— 
Apart, but longing to be one. 
Yet scarce apart ; e’en now thou scest 
The lines are mingling in the E: 
Ww here Faith alre: ady ‘doth des cry. 
‘ The bridal of the earth and sk 


Sik 


ie 
too fine to hear by day, 
m very far away. 


” 


On such an eve the Syrian bride 
A far her Hebrew lord descried, 
And veiled her from his thoughtful gaze, 
As Earth is veiled in twilight haze. — 
He took her to his mother’s tent, 
And there their lives in one were, blent ; 
And Heaven upon the marriage smiled, 
Pledge of the Reconciling Child. 

E. 


HORTON. 
+ Cant icles i. 7. $ Isa. 


xliii. 25. xi. 9. 
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AMERICA AND THE AMERICANS: 


Empressions of a Three Months’ Visit in 1870. 


IIL.—NEW YORK, 


— city of New York has no parallel in the 
world. Itis zz America, and yet but partly 
of it. Ona rough estimate, not more than half of 
its eight or nine hundred thousand inhabitants are 
native Americans ; the other half are from foreign 
countries, and belong to no fewer than forty dif- 
ferent nationalities. Of these foreigners, however, 
an immense majority are Irish and German. In 
addition to the stated foreign population, a stream 
of immigrants, amounting to several thousands 
weekly, is constantly pouring through the city; and 
the floating population—what they call the drift of 
the world—is estimated at no less than a hundred 
thousand souls. Brooklyn, which is separated from 
New York only by a ferry, and is indeed joined to 
it by the singularly convenient and commodious 
ferry-steamboats, contains a somewhat similar popu- 
lation, amounting to about half that of New York. 
Some Americans will not allow New York to be 
regarded as an American city, the foreign element 
being so large, as well as so variable, as almost to 
defy the assimilating power of the American spirit 
and institutions. Others, on the contrary, regard 
it as presenting a remarkably good sample of what 
America has got to do, and what she seeks to do; 
nowhere else is there so much of the raw material, 
and nowhere else such vigorous and extensive 
machinery for reducing it to order, for bringing 
kosmos out of chaos. If the success of this 
process is but limited, and the spirit of disorder 
and of wickedness continues to pervade a large 
part of the population, it is because the field is so 
large and the elements so changeable ; like a great 
running sewer, the stream cannot be _ purified 
thoroughly. 

New York has the great physical disadvantage 
of being helplessly pent up within narrow limits. 
Built upon a narrow, tongue-shaped island, the 
lower part is crowded to the last degree, and the 
only possible outlet for dwellings is distant several 
miles from the heart of the city. This makes it 
very unlike most American cities, where elbow-room 
is abundant—very unlike Washington, for example, 
so cleverly described by Thackeray as “the city 
of magnificent distances.” ‘The result is, that 
the dwellings for the working and poorer classes 
are sadly crowded together, most of them being 
five-storied buildings, in which so many as seventy, 
eighty, one hundred and forty, and even one hun- 
dred and eighty-seven souls have been found living 
under the same roof. Fully one-half of the popula- 
tion of New York live in dwellings of this class, 
commonly called tenant or tenement houses ; the 
number of these in 1865 was more than fifteen 
thousand, the average number of families in each 
being seven and one-sixth. The whole of this 
population is comprised within an area of two 

/TIi—s. 





square miles. Thus the problem of crowded dwell- 
ings, with their vast brood of evils, physical and 
moral, which is so baffling in the great towns of 
the old world, actually stares us in the face when 
we land in New York; and social and Christian 
philanthropists are shut out from those facilities of 
spreading out the population, which make it so much 
easier to deal with the social sores of a country. 

Universal suffrage gives, of course, to the whole 
of this heterogeneous population (excepting the 
quite recent arrivals) equal municipal and political 
rights. In a moral point of view, many of the 
results of this are very deplorable. It is not merely 
that the men selected for high office are often the 
very last that ought to be entrusted with the control 
of great interests, but a system of corruption is 
fostered on every side that eats away the very 
foundations of truth and righteousness. Many 
high judicial offices, for example, are filled up by 
the vote of the people, but only for a limited time ; 
if a judge requires to come before the public for re- 
election, the temptations he lies under to make 
himself popular with influential sections of the 
electors are of the most serious kind. It is said of 
Mr. Beecher, who, with all his eccentricity, is, I 
believe, doing a good work, and exercising a manly 
Christian influence in the great community, that 
when expounding the parable of the unjust judge 
“in a certain city,” he remarked, that had the city 
been New York, the description of the man’s cha- 
racter would have failed to identify him, as so many 
of their judges belonged to that category! Sensi- 
tive though the Americans are in general as to 
national faults, I found all who spoke on the sub- 
ject ready to admit the grievous evil here, and 
taking comfort in the fact that the abuse had become 
so scandalous that it could hardly fail to work its 
own curé. It needs hardly to be said that there is 
much positive vice in this great city. The grog- 
shops of New York are said to be 5,711, and the 
amount of money spent in them is variously esti- 
mated at from eight to fourteen millions of pounds 
sterling. The statistics of licentiousness are on a 
corresponding scale. In advertisements and para- 
graphs in newspapers, and in other ways, this vice 
is obtruded on the public notice in sundry most 
objectionable forms. Of lawlessness and disorder 
the city has more than its share. Neglect of 
religion and of public ordinances prevails among a 
larger proportion of the inhabitants than ordinary. 
The average attendance on Sunday in Protestant 
places of worship does not exceed 150,000, and 
the entire number of regular or occasional Pro- 
testant church-goers is little more than a quarter 
of the population—about 250,000.* 








* These facts are on the authority of the City Mission Year Book 
for 1869. 
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On the other hand, there is a vast Christian 
agency in New York. The number of churches, 
chapels, and missions of all kinds is between four | 
and five hundred. Of these 107 belong to the 
Presbyterians, including the Reformed Protest 
(formerly Dutch Reformed); 94 are Prote 
Episcopalian, 56 Methodist Episcopal, 46 Baptist, 
40 Roman Catholic, and 30 are Jewish synagog 
The rest are divided among the smaller deno 
nations. The extent of the missionary machinery 
may be gathered from the fact that the Presbyte- 
rians have 32 missions, the Protestant Episcopa 
lians 25, the Methodist 
on. In fact it is quite an un 
each strong “up-town” congregation shall have a 
*‘down-town ” mission, which it sup pi Besides 
these, there are the missions of the City Mission, 
there are sundry Union Missions, there is the 
Society for Improving the Condition of the Poor, 
there are asylums and hospitals without number, 
and there are the institutions supported by the 
State under charge of the Commissioners for Public 
Charities, There are no wr r than 300 cot 
or public schools—really titutions 
educating 105,000 child ren ; 
private schools educating 
school system spreads its 
instruction far and wide; and 
Christian Association and similar soci 
their influence to bear on particular class 
not only to res vice, but to turn 
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strivin 
cue them from 
them into active Christian agents for promoting the 
welfare of their fellows. As in other g eat com- 
munities, there are in New York some of the best 
and some of the worst specimens of |! 
‘The separation of the two classes is more complete 
than in many other cities, and w sual result— 
the good are very good, and the bad are very bad. 
That indirect influence which Christianity has in 
most communities, as a preserving 
check the full development of wickedness, is less 
powerful here. 
the garb of virtue ; she co 
own livery ; and an ugly livery it “Ch risti nity 
finds a very ample field, clearly and strongly define ad, 
in this city, at once for the exerc ise of her “o nevo- 
lent instincts » and ioe te ischarge of her more 
spiritual fur 
I know of few inden in goon vine ya ar 1 
more need of the sympathy and prayers 
fellows throughout the world than those who are at 
work in the waste places of New York. 
number of Christian missions there 
little deficiency ; what is mainly needed is the 
Spirit from on high—breath to give life to the dry 
bones of the valley, and turn them into an army of 
living men. 

Nothing in all my visits to America struck me 


: re | 
mmoniy 


more than the charitable and philanthropic institu- | 


tions of New York, not a few of which I had excel- 
lent opportunities of examining. 
neither pains nor expense is spared in conducting 
these in the most perfect manner ; indeed, in some 
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of them the arrangements are so beautiful, the 
cleanliness is so perfect, the establishments are so 
attractive, that one wonders whether the thing be 
not overdone—whether the victims of poverty and 
crime do not enjoy a degree of comfort hardly 
| attainable by the hard-working citizen. One can- 
not but be struck, too, with the impartis ulity of the 
ments, as regards the nation- 
ality of the beneficiaries. In a commu nity where 
there is such a multitude of mers, and of 
foreigners who have hardly touched American soil, 

t be wonderful to find special provisions 
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very beautifu irit by which 
paternal charge 
fall and sundry, without respect to nationality or 
as a man has touche 
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is some 
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lackwell’s and Randall’s Islands, 


| on which some of the institutions are situated which 


humanity. | 


salt, holding in | 
| we had not time to include i 
Vice is at little pains to assume | 
‘ars in her | 





lare under the charge of 


It is evident that | 


the Commissioners for 
Public Charities. One of the four commissioners 
kindly conducted us to the several institutions, 
placing at our disposal steamers and carriages, 
which enable us to pass from one to another at the 
least expense of time and strength. The islands 
are situated in the East River, a short distance 
from the city, and along with Ward’s Island, which 
in our visit, are ‘wholly 
appropriated to charitable, reformatory, and similar 
purposes. Randall’s Island is appropriated to 
poverty, and Blackwell’s to crime. Ward’s Island 


5 


| contains an insti tuti ion for the benefit of emigrants, 


supported from the tax of two dollars a head which 
is levied from all. who land in the country, and 
available for poor emigrants who require assistance 
during, I think, the first five years of their stay in 
the country. This seems a most useful and paternal 
establishment. How many unfortunate emigrants, 
who, in place of finding in the new world the para- 
dise they may Aa fancied, have been overtaken 
by sickness or reduced to destitution, and who, but 
for this institution, would have sunk neglected and 
broken-hearted in a foreign count -y—how many 
such persons have found herea home and all its bless- 
ings, and been enabled to make a more hopeful 
start in their new career, it is quite impossible to 
calculate 

On our way to Randall’s Island, we had hardly 
left the pier at New York, when we got ocular 
evidence of the need of one at least of the institu- 
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tions there, and of the purpose to which it is | 
devoted. An elderly woman was brought to us, | 
carrying an infant three months old, that had been 
found that morning in a churchyard in the city, 
having been left there the previous mght. One 
looked with an almost thrilling interest on the little | 
bud of humanity, so lately abandoned by its proper | 
guardian, and so suddenly transferred to the care 
of the State. Who could it be? What could be| 
its history, or what the circumstances of crime or | 
misfortune, or both, that caused it to be left in| 
such a place—committed, like the infant Moses at 
the same age, to such apparently cold guardian- 
ship? One felt disappointed, almost angry at the 
impossibility of getting one ray of light thrown on | 
the case—at feeling in the presence of a mystery 
only an hour or two old, yet never to be solved in 
this world. But all the more because the past was 
so impenetrable, one felt interested in the future of | 
the child. It was a great pleasure, therefore, in | 
visiting the nursery of the foundling institution, to 

witness the truly beautiful sight it presented. No} 
sign was there of a poverty-stricken establishment. 

On little cots, scrupulously clean, and attended by | 
nurses that seemed to take the greatest interest in | 
their charge, lay, for the most part asleep, a score 
or two (I should think) of quite young infants. | 
Some were sickly, but the greater number looked 
quite healthy. No cherubs of Murillo’s could have | 
more vividly recalled the text, “of such is the | 
kingdom of heaven.” It was quite a surprise to | 
find so beautiful a sight in an institution for found- | 
lings ; and the prayer could not but rise from our | 
heart, that at no future period of their lives might | 
they be less the children of God’s kingdom than | 
they looked then. 

If cleanliness be next to godliness, godliness | 
cannot be very far off from Randall's Island. Ifa} 
matron or servant be found neglecting any arrange- 
ment necessary for the most perfect cleanliness, or | 
permitting any place or article to remain dirty, 
instant dismissal is the result. We saw the children 
in various stages of progress from infancy upwards. 
The sight of the little boys and girls at dinner was 
quite beautiful. The dresses of the girls were not 
of that dingy uniform colour, or rather no-colour, 
prevalent in poorhouses; there was a batch of 
them green, a batch pink, a batch blue, and a batch 
yellow ; while each child had a white linen pina- 
fore, presenting altogether quite the appearance of 
a festival. ‘The boys too were neatly attired, hair 
neatly brushed, hands and nails scrupulously clean. 
Somehow, one was hardly prepared for this in 
America. One fancied that there would be more 
of the helter-skelter, less discipline, more random- 
rubble work as it were. Perhaps it is so in families. 
And yet, nowhere at home have I seen such per- 
fect discipline as in institutions for the young in 
America ; and the remark is equally applicable to 
common schools, reformatory schools, and found- 
ling institutions like this. And what often struck 
me was, that this absolute discipline over great 
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masses of young people was maintained by females | 
a ' 








quite as much as by male superintendents. I have 
seen a school of boys, seven hundred strong, obey- 


| ing a slender girl with quite a military promptitude 


and exactness ; marching and manceuvring to her 
word of command; looking right, looking left, 
exactly as she bid them; I have seen great hulking 
fellows of eighteen in a large reformatory, obeying 


' the female teacher without apparently a thought of 


rebellion, although there was hardly one whose 
fist would not have proved more than enough for 
her, had the idea of applying it in so ungallant a 
fashion been acted upon by any of them. In 


| America, it is held that up to the age of twelve or 


fourteen, boys are more easily managed by women 
than by men. ‘This may be due in part to the 
nature of things, and may be true in a sense on 
both sides of the Atlantic; but in America, the 
duties of teachers and matrons are often performed 
by a class superior to that which we commonly find 
discharging them at home. On the part of many 
of the lady-teachers in the common schools, for 
example, as well as the matrons and assistants in 
charitable institutions, there is a degree of culture 
on the one hand, and of repose and self-possession 
on the other, not very common in this country, 
and making the possessors of them in America to 
wield a very powerful influence. With a great deal 
that is said of woman's rights and woman’s work, 
we have very little sympathy ; but beyond doubt 
there is much to be done yet for turning to full 
account woman’s power of influencing the young. 
When one sees it in such beneficent operation in 
institutions like this, one blesses God for the ar- 
rangement which brings such a benefit to these 
orphan children ; the only drawback to one’s satis- 
faction is the thought that elsewhere so many 
children who are not orphans experience woman’s 
influence, not in its loving, blissful side, but as 
a stern, harsh power, that only hardens them in 
evil. 

We cannot undertake to guide our readers over 
all the establishments that are doing battle with 
want and wickedness in Randall’s and Blackwell’s 
Islands. We must pass by that military array, the 
“island guard,” in the shape of four or five com- 
panies of boys with uniforms and wooden muskets, 
drawn up to meet us, one of whom comes forward 
and makes an oration of welcome to us, in the 
grandest “ spread-eagle” style, yet not without a 
touch of genuine feeling, as he tells us how grateful 
he and his companions are to the State of New 
York, which has so liberally done the part of a 
parent to them, when they were cast off by their 
natural guardians. Wecan but tarry for a moment 
in the grounds of another institution to exchange a 
few words with a handsome young fellow, full of 
life and energy, once a captain in the army, who in 
leading a forlorn hope on one occasion received a 
severe wound on the head, and has never since 
been in possession of his reason. There he stands 
—one of Victor Hugo’s Les Miserables, disabled 
and destroyed for lite for no fault of his own :— 
and if you asked him about the war he will answer 
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in a submissive tone that he cannot tell you, for 
his Papa (meaning God) does not wish him to 


| 
| Asylum, situated in what is called (proleptically) 
175th Street, although to all appearance it was dis- 





remember anything about it. It might be interest-| tant some six or seven miles from town. Our way 
ing to explore that poor-house, where the inmates | lay through the Central Park, erewhile a wilderness 
are not flung in indiscriminately, good, bad, and of rock and rubbish, but now converted into one of 
indifferent, in one common heap; but where the | the finest of the many fine parks of America, the 
effort is made to classify and assort them, and | fashionable promenade of New York. Before get- 
where so much is done to give them a happy home- | ting so far on in our journey, however, we passed 


feeling in their last earthly resting-place. On the} two new buildings that are significant of the mis- 


wall at the door hangs a card with the daily Bill of 
Fare, and both for variety and quantity it is most 
liberal. The poor old creatures declared they were 
so happy, everything was done for them to make 
them comfortable; and it was so pleasant to hear | 
them say to the commissioner, “Oh, Mr. Bell, 
when are you coming back? We have been so | 
longing to see you.” ‘Then there is the asylum for 
inebriates,—a very large place, about the working 
of which I would fain have heard more encouraging 
accounts than the commissioner gave me ; evidently 
he had but little faith in it, the sum of his informa- 
tion being that the inmates did very well as long 
as they were there, but that as soon as they were 
sent away, they very often made up for lost time 
by getting on the spree, and were back within 
forty-eight hours of their dismissal. In the depart- | 
ment allocated to criminals in the ordinary sense 
of the term, we saw the usual ranges of cells, each | 
door bearing the name, nationality, and other 
particulars of the inmate. Along the corridors 
which we traversed, it was so far satisfactory to | 
come upon the name of but one Scotchman, and 
to hear it remarked that they were rare inmates of 
the place; and, indeed, the remark was made in 
all parts, that Scotchmen did famously in America, 
so long as they kept away from whisky, but that 
when they gave themselves up to that fluid, or 
rather to the abominable poison which is sold 
under its name, they went to perdition by a fright- 
fully short road. If the truth must be told, the 
Emerald Isle had the credit of about every second 
man and woman in the place. It is said that the 
late Roman Catholic Archbishop Hughes was once 
entertained by the commissioners, and that on his 
health being drunk, some one remarked that he 
was well entitled to the honour, as one half the 
people in the island were under his jurisdiction. 
One circumstance I must mention, as tending to | 
show the success of the arrangements for training | 
the criminals to habits of industry. A great many | 
of them were at work out of doors, blasting and | 
removing rocks on a piece of ground which.it was | 
designed to reclaim for some useful purpose—I for- | 
get what. They seemed to work quietly and steadily 
without the surveillance of soldiers with loaded | 
muskets such as I have seen at the hulks at | 
Woolwich. Being on an island, escape was of | 





cellaneous character of the New York population 
—a very handsome new Jewish synagogue, and 
a Romish cathedral of white marble, as yet only in 
progress of construction, but bidding fair to con- 
stitute the finest ecclesiastical building on American 
soil. The site on which it stands is of great value, 
but in their favour for the builders, the Corporation 
of New York, which is said to be in the hands of 
the Irish, gave the ground, or part of it, for a dollar 
yearly—an act of misplaced liberality which, accord- 
ing to my informant, is most likely to be repudiated 
one day, when a reasonable sum will be demanded 
for the ground. The Juvenile Asylum we found to 
be a large institution, designed for the education 
and training of the young vagrants of New York, 
whom the authorities have power to take up for 
mere vagrancy, and whom the magistrates usually 
commit to the care of this asylum. Some of the 
inmates, however, are sent by their parents to get 


| the benefit of the institution. After the children 


have passed through the course of instruction and 
training, they are sent in great numbers to the 


| Western States, Illinois especially, where they are 


apprenticed to farmers, who greatly need and prize 
their help. The asylum has been in operation 
fifteen or sixteen years, and corresponds pretty 
closely to our ragged schools. There is, however, 
an amplitude and a well-to-do aspect about the build- 
ings that again suggest a contrast with most of the 
institutions of the same kind here. On entering 
the chapel of the institution, we found ourselves 
confronted with a most striking assemblage—some 
six or seven hundred children of both sexes ranged 
in front of a platform, all scrupulously clean, and 
in a state of the most perfect discipline. As usual in 
all such institutions and schools, there was a musical 
instrument for leading the singing, at which, on our 
entering, we found a lady seated. Some hymns 
were sung very nicely, and then followed the inevit- 
able speech-making, so characteristic of the country. 
There is hardly a meeting of human beings where 
something in the shape of an address is not ex- 
pected; as an American friend once remarked, 
there is no one in the country who has left his 
cradle but learns to say, “Mr. President.” Mr. 
Wetmore first addressed the children, telling them, 
amongst other things, that this was the forty-eighth 
anniversary of his wedding, and that it was a proof 


course more difficult, and less terrible precautions | of his interest in them that he had given the day to 
had to be used to prevent it. them instead of to his wife. I am afraid this piece 

On another day, we had the honour to be taken, | of genuine disinterestedness was thrown away, 
under the guidance of one of the most respected of | anniversaries of weddings being something quite 
the citizens and philanthropists of New York, Mr. | beyond their experience, and forty-eight anniver- 
Apollos R. Wetmore, to visit the New York Juvenile | saries being perhaps regarded simply as a proof 
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that one must be “awful old.” One after another 
the clergymen present were called to address the 
children—a most interesting and solemnizing duty, 
when one thought that if one’s word proved only a 
word in season, it might be the means of changing 
the direction of some young life for time and eter- 
nity too. On either side of the platform, where we 
had our places, there was fastened to the wall a 
board, bearing an inscription. The board on the 
girls’ side bore a verse from the Proverbs about the 
virtuous woman ; that on the boys’ side a quotation 
from Abraham Lincoln. When Lincoln was a 
member of the legislature of Illinois, he had become 
interested in the arrangements for settling the boys 
among the farmers of the State, and on one occasion 
had sent them the message now hung up on the 
wall; ‘Tell the boys of the New York Juvenile 
Asylum that they must follow truth, justice, and 
humanity, if they wish to become useful and honour- 
able men.” ‘The plan of sending the children to 
the West appears to work remarkably well, and 
from the reports it appears that the proportion of 
young persons thus placed who turn out well is not 
less than that of those sent from respectable families. 
A large number have become members of churches 
in the West, and give evidence of real religious 
impression ; some have become landowners and 
farmers on their own account, and cheerfully remit 
money to the institution, to help to extend its 
blessings to others. I may mention here that in 
British reformatory schools, a leaf has been taken 
out of the American book, and that many children 
are sent to Canada for the same purpose. A few 
weeks later, I had the pleasure of meeting at 
Toronto an excellent countrywoman, Miss Mac- 
pherson, who had just arrived with a small family 
of about a hundred boys, whom she was very suc- 
cessfully getting settled in Ontario; and at Niagara 
there is an institution, presided over by an English 
lady, where orphan and neglected girls are trained 
and sent out as servants, in which capacity, it 
need hardly be remarked, there is a great demand 
for their services. 

On leaving the Juvenile Asylum, Mr. Wetmore 
took us to see two other institutions, in the manage- 


ment of which he takes a leading part. One of 
these is termed the Woman’s Hospital. I wish I 


could draw attention to the institution in a more 
conspicuous way, for I think that in this country 
something of the kind is very greatly needed. It 
is an institution for women of the middle class, 
containing a considerable proportion of free beds, 
but a greater number for which a larger or smaller 
sum is paid, according to the nature of the accom- 
modation. Ifa patient takes a whole room on the 
first floor, she pays fifteen dollars a week; if a 
room in which there are two beds, the charge for a 
bed is ten dollars. In the second floor, where, if I 
remember rightly, the beds are not so thoroughly 
separated, the board costs eight and a half dollars, 
and in the third, six and a half, medicines included. 
The total number of beds is seventy-five, and of 
these twenty-five are free. It must be obvious that 





for many classes of women—teachers and gover- 
nesses, for example, or members of the families of 
tradesmen, and even of professional men in not 
very wealthy circumstances—such an hospital in 
the time of sickness isa very great boon. In our 
country the idea of such a person going to a public 
hospital is associated with the utmost degradation ; 
it needs something like the courage of a martyr for 
a lady or gentleman to seek admission to such a 
place, even though for so laudable a purpose as to 
prevent the spread of infection. 
Woman’s Hospital the arrangements are exquisite ; 
the eye is not wearied with the dry, bare look with 
which one is so familiar in our charitable hospitals, 
but, on the contrary, pleased with neat white dra- 
pery, and other simple arrangements, that must be 
doubly welcome to a sick person. Some one pro- 
posed to call it the Palace Hospital; and really the 
name would not be far amiss. 

This hospital is not a State institution, it is 
under private management ; but the site on which 
it stands was presented by the Corporation of New 
York; and let us frankly accord to that body the 
praise of making in this case a valuable and most 
appropriate gift. Fifty thousand dollars were con- 
tributed by the State of New York, and a hundred 
thousand by public subscription. A few weeks 
before my visit, a similar sum had been presented 
to build a wing. ‘The institution itself is nearly 
self-supporting, so that its proposed extension will 
not necessarily entail much additional annual charge. 
Any one who pays three thousand dollars (in three 
annual instalments, if he likes) may endow a bed, 
and secure for himself and his heirs the right of 
nominating a patient to occupy it without charge. 

Throughout New York there are various hos- 
pitals of a similar kind connected with the different 
Christian denominations. I believe it is found 
that in public infirmaries, which are necessarily 
under a promiscuous management, and where Jews, 
Roman Catholics, and I know not what other 
abnormal religionists, are among the inmates, there 
is a difficulty in introducing public religious ser- 
vices, and bringing the Gospel to bear on the sick 
and dying ; consequently, denominational hospitals 
have been provided to supply this want. ‘The 
Episcopal hospitals are of course under Episcopal 
auspices, the Presbyterian under Presbyterian, and 
so forth. Not only does this arrangement secure 
most comfortable accommodation for the sick mem- 
bers of the congregations, but it affords a noble 
field for those who desire to make themselves 
useful as nurses on the one hand, or as counsellors 
for the soul on the other. For young ladies who 
would fain be useful as nurses, the leap is for the 
most part too abrupt and too great from the com- 
forts and enjoyments of a luxurious home into the 
wards and closets of a promiscuous hospital. It 
needs the heroism of a Una to devote herself all at 
once to a life of such self-denial. Hospitals of the 
better class would furnish at least the stepping- 
stone, which would make the thing easier to women 
of more ordinary courage, and would so test and 
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train both their mechanical capacity and their moral 
qualities as to make the transition much easier to 
the more trying and self-mortifying service. 
Another of Mr. Wetmore’s institutions is a hos- 
pital for lame, hurt, or ruptured children. We did 
not see the temporary building where for the last 
few years several of this very needy section of the 
population have been attended to; what was 
shown to us is a new building, costing about 
400,000 dollars, now on the eve of completion. 





beautiful, and every bed fitted up with a spring | 
mattress, a great comfort doubtless to the unfortu- | 
nate sufferers. This hospital is furnished with a | 
novel arrangement. As the class of children to be | 
received could not play safely in the open air, the | 
uppermost story is fitted up as a play-room: a vast | 
hall, one hundred and twenty feet by ninety, so | 
plentifully supplied with windows on every side as | 
to /ook like the open air—cheerful and airy to a | 
wish. The Society strives to verify its motto: 
“Then shall the lame man leap as an hart.” . Its 
promoters express a just wonder that while for 
generations past there have been grand and costly 
refuges, reformatories, and asylums for the morally 
corrupt, for those who are voluntarily impure, | 
criminal, or intemperate, so little has been done | 
for the physically unfortunate. They maintain | 
that there is now a special reason for directing 
attention to this class, inasmuch as the discoveries 
and inventions of surgical science are now achiev- 
ing triumphs over numerous physical evils formerly 
deemed incurable, through the use of means and 
agencies till now unknown. It is a sphere of 
charity into which imposture and false pretence 
cannot possibly intrude ; with the welfare of the 
body, intellectual and moral training may be com- 
bined ; and in every case in which complete suc- 
cess shall crown the effort, there will be the satis- 
faction of having effected a double restoration of 
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| ever got of the true uses of wealth. 


God’s image—to the distorted body and to the 
perverted mind. 

Though this paper has been confined to the sub- 
ject of New York charities, it presents only a few 
gleanings from a very wide field. One thing, how- 
ever, it serves to show—the ample and liberal 
provision which the men of New York are accus- 
tomed to make for the wants of the poor and 
needy. ‘There is a real princeliness about it, to 
which I would be disposed to pay almost un- 
bounded honour, if it were not that it seems to be 
rather complacently dwelt on by the Americans 
themselves. If I might speak freely, I would say 
that these charitable institutions are among the 
highest glories of America. They show men 
of large hearts and large ideas, possessed, no 
doubt, of great wealth, but blessed with that 
which alone makes wealth a blessing, the dis- 
position to devote it to noble purposes. I can 
conceive no better 7é/e for the people of America 


| > ae . ° : 
| generally, and of New York in particular, than to 


give to the world a higher conception than it has 
I remember, 
in one of the great warehouses of New York, being 
shown some shawls of which the price was 
5,000 dollars ; the shopman, in a very complacent 
tone, “guessed,” as he showed them, that such 
costly articles were not worn by the ladies on our 
side of the water. I said I was thankful they were 
not, and I might have added that I had little 
respect for those by whom they were. It was with 
a very different feeling that I thought of the 
charitable and other institutions which do really 
eclipse our efforts at home. The more they are 
known, however, the more will they react on us 
here, accustoming us to a higher standard, and 
stimulating to greater liberality and exertion. If 
the two nations must be rivals, here is the field for 
rivalry. ‘“ Let us consider one another, to provoke 
unto love and good works.” 
W. G. BLAIKIE. 


SEND ME. 


” 


* Also I heard the voice of the Lord, saying, Whom shall I send, and who will go for us? Then said I, Here am I: send me.”— 
IsAlAH vi. 8. 


HE great prophet of the Old Testament de- 
scribes in this chapter his call and mission. | 
It is a natural question, Why then is not the sixth 
the first chapter of his book? A hasty critic 
instantly suspects disarrangement, and suggests | 
transposition. Pause amoment. Is there not a} 
deep truth here? Has it not befallen many a life 
to take its first steps, even in the way of duty, 
before that mightiest revolution which is the sight 
of God? Who has not needed—what dedicated, 
consecrated man has not needed—a second, a 
third, a tenth tart, in the race set before him ? 
Isaiah har. ,poken—spoken eloquently, spoken 
mightily—in the name of God. No prophecies 
of his book are more thrilling, more touching, 





than those earliest of all. We might almost say 


that, for several chapters after this before us, 
there is almost less of rush, of pathos, of fire, than 
in the five preceding it. Yet here first he receives 
that direct, that personal commission which a man 
can find nowhere but in God’s presence, with which 
he goes forth, whatever his work, a new man; 


| without which, he remains to the end of life one 


who has heard of God by the hearing of the ear, 
but has never seen Him. 

The event of this chapter is called Isaiah’s Vision. 
What is a vision? To some minds it suggests the 
idea of excitement, of fancy, of illusion, perhaps 
of imposture. A visionary is an enthusiast ; there 
we leave him. Yet, remember, “ enthusiasm ” 
has a magnificent derivation ; it is but another 
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word for “inspiration ;” an “enthusiast” is “a 
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man with God in him.” So is it with the word | had been smitten with his life-long leprosy, and 
“vision.” “Vision” is “sight.” Vision is the| was thrust out by the priests—“ yea, himself hasted 
synonym of that intuition which is the very strongest | to go out, because the Lord had smitten him ;” 
and directest form of knowledge. Vision is the | that shrine, of which Isaiah, we must suppose, being 
piercing through that cloudy murky atmosphere of} neither high-priest nor of priestly descent, knew 
sense and seeming, in which the world dwells con-| scarcely more than we know—knew certainly but 
tentedly ; and the penetration of that real, thatthe blank outer walls, had never seen for himself 
bright, that infinite heaven which is the dwelling-| so much as the containing excluding curtain—knew 
place of the true, of the eternal, of God. ‘‘ These | this only, that inside those blank walls, inside that 








things spake Esaias,” says St. John, describing this 


| unseen curtain, there was the ark of God—in it 


very vision, “when he saw His glory, and spake | the unearthly tablets—over it the composite winged 


of Him.” 


Vision is sight—the sight of the In- | figures, symbolizing creative skill and angelic minis- 


visible One. | try ; knew just this, and knew, as we know, but of 


Do you suppose that the real thing is this life of 
semblance, of shadow, of disquiet, of change? Do 
you imagine that there is nothing so certain, nothing 
so substantial, as this time, of days and years, 
which is gone while you live it, and is not? Shame 

—but pity too—for the man who thinks sc! He 
is the dreamer—not the man who has had a sight, 
were it but for a moment, of the life within, beyond, 
above this life—of Him who inhabiteth eternity, 
and whose name (as this vision shall tell us) is 
Holy. 

It was “ the year that king Uzziah died.” Isaiah | 
would keep the date of the year in which he saw 
God. It was a marked year for the world. If not | 
the very year, it was within two or three of it, in 
which Rome was founded. Surely an important 
event for mankind in all senses, for good and! 
evil! 

Isaiah knew not the significance of the year in | 
that aspect. But for his nation, as well as for him- | 
elf, it was an eventful time. An old king, whose | 

1 had been a second Solomon’s for national 
lory, but who had himself, for a large part of 
is fifty-two years’ duration, lived alone, a leper, 
excommunicated, a royal outcast—“in a several | 
house,” as the sacred record has it—represented by 
a regent son, was now passing to his rest. England | 
remembers just such a reign. What the year 1820 | 
was to England, that, in more than one respect, | 
was “ the year that king Uzziah died” to Judah. 

God often chooses marked seasons for His | 
greatest self-manifestations ; makes individual souls | 
associate eventful days with their own more per- 
sonal history. It was so with Isaiah. In that 
memorable year, nationally speaking, he himself 
was to see God. 

There was one spot upon earth which an Israelite 
recognized as the natural scene of such a vision. 
There was a building, rich still, when Isaiah wrote, | 
with all the wealth of Ophir and Lebanon—a build- | 
ing of which it is difficult indeed, from description, | 
to appreciate fully either the proportions of the | 
architecture or the effect of the decoration—but ; 
which, at all events, had within it that mysterious 
shrine which but one man in each generation, and 
but once, he, in each year, was sufiered to set his 
foot in; that shrine, for approaching which, censer | 
in hand, king Uzziah himself, king but not priest 
(did the thought occur perhaps to Isaiah, when | 
he connected Uzziah’s death with his own vision ?) | 











course with a more patriotic realization, that that 
Holy of Holies was made after a pattern shown 
by God Himself in the holy mount, and designed 
to typify unspeakable verities to be the subject of 
revelation in due time. 

There then it was—we might have been sure 
that it would be so—that Isaiah, in this vision— 
which was no fancy, but an unveiling of things more 
real than earth and sky—was for once, for ever- 
lasting remembrance, to see God. 

Earthly kings might come and go, reign glori- 
ously, then shamefully suffer and be hidden away, 
at last die; but there, on a throne high and im- 
perishable, there, through all vicissitudes, is seated 
Israel’s King. His train fills the temple. The 
skirts of that robe—as it was with the Incarnate 
One upon earth—whosoever touches shall be per- 
fectly whole. Therefore they fill the temple. Every 
worshipper, in spirit and in truth, may touch the 
hem or the border. 

And around, or above, this throne, there are 
seen the glorious beings who people God’s heaven. 
Yes, earth’s ministries, sacred (as we call them) or 
secular, may be well or ill discharged ; human in- 
firmity clogs, human sin defiles them: but God 
shall not want, through our unfaithfulness, a service 
pure and devoted. Angels excel in strength, and 
take from His own lips, with joyous alacrity, the 
constraining voice of His words. 

With joyous alacrity. Yet is the alacrity the 
least part of the Angel’s strength. Each one had 
six wings—yet but two of those wings are for 
flight! Reverence is the office: “with twain he 
covered his face, with twain he covered his feet, 
with twain he did fly.” 

Read here the confusion of that utilitarian creed 
which is the worship at once and the weakness of 
the Church of this nineteenth age. Oh for that 
spirit of reverence, that grace of meditation, that 
earnestly so , that well-used retirement, which 
was once the wisdom of pastors and the strength 
of saints! ‘There alone can a jaded and foot-sore 
Church find a new vitality; there, unless some 
novelty of grace be granted her, will she seek it, 
will she accept it, no more! 

3ut the reverence itself is busy in devotion. 
“One cried unto another,” in responsive, in an- 
tiphonal utterance, “‘ Holy, Holy, Holy, is the Lord 
of hosts” He to whom belong, as His disciplined 


marshalled armies, all the world-wide powers of 
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nature, of intelligence, of soul, of will, of action— 
“the whole earth is full of His glory.” That glory 
which was faintly typified, in the great Jerusalem 
dedication, by the visible light which drove the 
very priests out of the temple, is, in deed, a mani- 
festation of God’s presence, everywhere diffused, 
in the manifold, the myriad operations of His 
Providence and of His grace. 

Comforting, at once, and terrible, was this thought 
—it must be so—to one who would be all Gou’s. 
Comforting—he shall not lack the Presence, with- 
out which work is vanity, and service nothingness. 
Yet terrible too—what is he? ‘A man,” Isaiah 
says, “of unclean lips ”—“ dwelling” too “ among 
a people of unclean lips.” Shall we read it as 
saying, even the lips—not the thoughts only nor 
the actions? Or shall we remember rather our 
Lord’s words, “ That which cometh out of the man 
defileth ?” Shall we think, each one, of the thou- 
sand ways in which words testify and breathe and 
propagate defilement—how we ourselves, we who 
have been here singing God’s praise, have employed 
this same faculty of speech in echoing the vanities 
and the idolatries and the lying flatteries of earth, 
and in denying (if not in word, yet in a thousand 
more powerful influences) the being and the majesty 
and the judgment of the Eternal? Oh we can all 
understand how, when God at last shows Himself 
—here for conviction, or hereafter for judgment— 
not last but first among the thoughts “accusing 
not excusing” us will be the recollection of our use 
of speech—that which Scripture calls man’s glory, 
prostituted by our sin into a shame and a pestilence ! 

It is “the sight of the King” which works con- 
viction. Isaiah had spoken tor God—powerfully, 
majestically—not in hypocrisy, not in self-glory— 
now his “eye seeth Him,” and he “abhors him- 
self,” yea, “in dust and ashes.” 

It is not by wild vague words of humility and 
self-reproach—it is not even by looking within, 
and dragging forth to friends or confessors the 
ugly secrets of conscience—that we shall really 
acquire that sense of sin which is the family 
feature (so to say) of the saved. One half-hour of 
Divine communion—one resolute determined enter- 
ing of the Holy of Holies, that we may see the 
Lord seated upon His throne, and the holy angels 
veiling face and feet as they sing His praise—will 
do more for us in the wholesome work of self- 
abasement and self-abhorrence ; because it will bring 
us into the light which alone makes manifest, and 
show us, in the very act of condemning, the beauty 
of the holiness which condemns. 

Yet even the sense of sin might paralyze, being 
alone. The man who is to do God’s work must 
not only see himself m God's light, but see also 
how the light which exposes is a light also to 
purify and to transform. There is an altar of 
Divine sacrifice kindled from heaven—it stands, 
not within, but in front of the Divine dwelling— 
and each coal of it is for the purging of the con- 
science. God sends His messenger to fetch from 
that altar, which is, being interpreted, the Cross of 








Jesus, a live coal to touch the unclean lips and 
take away the iniquity which else would preclude 
the service. 

To whom need I stay to interpret my parable ? 
Who does not read here that revelation of personal 
forgiveness through the blood of Jesus, which I 
would beseech every one to make his own at 
once. 

So God Himself has prepared and equipped His 
messenger. And now that voice which has buzzed 
in his ears aforetime without articulate sound or 
speech, shall become for him a question which 
addresses him and must be answered—‘< I heard 
the voice of the Lord, saying, Whom shall I send, 
and who will go for us? ‘Then said I, Here am 
I”—I, a man of unclean lips, dwelling among a 
people of unclean lips, but a man, too, touched 
now with the live coal taken with the tongs from 
off Thine altar, and therefore having an ear to 
hear and a voice to answer— 

“Here am I: send me!” 

I fancy—I more than fancy—that there are some 
who read this, whom it will find in an attitude of 
inquiry, in a posture of attention, as to God’s wili 
and their duty. It is a high privilege for any man 
—but a solemn trying responsibility too—to be 
set to minister to such a spirit. God helping me, 
I will do it—do it in uttermost weakness, yet in 
reliance upon strength—saying two things, two 
only, just now. 

First, what does God ask ? 

And then, how shall we answer Him ? 

1. “ Whom shall Isend?” God wants a person. 
God cannot send a thing, nor a sound, nor a 
machine—no, nor even a book. Wonderful! For 
God’s real works—by which we mean now His 
messages to souls—He must finda man. In this 
particular instance, God had a message of warning 
and judgment for a nation. But we make too 
broad a distinction between collective and indi- 
vidual works. I know not what a nation is, in any 
spiritual aspect, but an aggregate of persons. And 
I know not howa nation can be powerfully in 
fluenced, for good or evil, but through persons. 
There is a collective life, a national responsibility, 
I know: but it is only by untying the faggot, by 
resolving the compound, that we can deal with it 
or conceive of God as dealing. Individual life, 
personal action, stamps the community—makes it 
this or that as a whole. Look into history ; judge 
by observation. Is it not the man who moves 
the nation? Is it not the individual who makes 
the age? 

We say then that Isaiah’s work was that of 
dealing for God, with his people, as with unit souls. 
It was the very same work, substantially, which 
God has always on hand. Read not your Bible 
in that dreamy, that unreal spirit, which carries its 
teaching quite out of the world you live in! Read 
Isaiah as you would listen to a sermon from 
a pulpit, as you would listen to an address on 
some stirring life-like topic to an audience of living 
men! So reading, you will find that it has a voice 
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for you! And that voice isa question. God pon- 
ders, as it were—looking down upon the children 
of men, looking down upon the readers of this 


of the people hear no voice whatever which they 


| recognize and realize as God’s voice to them. 


Magazine—ponders with Himself and asks aloud, | 


“Whom shall I send ?” 

He even represents Himself as in council, sur- 
rounded by those who have His will for theirs— 
by those who take His view of earth’s discords and 
miseries and sins, and are deeply engaged, with 
Him, in looking into and grappling with them— 
and says, ‘ Who will go for us?” 

Marvellously human, like all His utterances! | 
Persuasive too, deeply touching, if there be but 
the heart in us! 

You will say, This is all vague—tell us what 
God wants us for. 

A plain, direct, practical question—let us answer 
it, 

No doubt, God has magnificent concerns on 
hand, with which we cannot intermeddle. Every 
disclosure of science—telescope and microscope 
equally—tells us this. But what God wants us for 
is, not to aid Him in guiding the stars in their 
courses, or in giving growth to the vegetable or 
life to the animal. For us, God’s business is with 
human lives—human souls. God’s mission is to 
these. We do not regard as insignificant any 
ministry to the lowest part of these. The phy- 
sician has his ministry—it is very like one part of 
Christ’s, The lawyer has his ministry—if he under- 
stands it, it is perhaps even higher than the other. 
Every profession—every function, every department, 
of each—is a mission and a ministry too. 

That which God has in view—we would say it 
very reverently, that which God is perpetually 
taking counsel upon—is the welfare, the happiness 
—and, if either have been disturbed, then the 
restoration, the rectification, the redemption, the 
salvation—of the lives which He created, of the 
souls which He hasmade. When Hesays, “ Whom 
shall I send?” He inquires, in other words, Who 
among the living will lend a hand to this work? 
Who will live, not for himself—not a selfish self- 
contained life—but for God and his brother? Who, 
amongst these living dying people, thanking God 
for Creation and Redemption, keeping Christmas 
as a joyful birthday, professing to expect the 
resurrection of the dead and the life everlasting— 
who, of all these, is sufficiently in earnest, suf- 
ficiently means what he says, to be willing to “go 
for us”—to undertake a mission to a few, to one 
or two, to one single soul out of himself ? 

Multitudes, in these days, stand about in the 
great market-place of this world, waiting for a 
hiring. If you ask, “‘ Why stand all the day idle ?” 
the answer is ready, “No man hath hired me.” 
Multitudes talk of a mission—man’s mission, 
woman’s mission—write books about it—but them- 
selves stand idle still. When the question‘sounds, 
as now, in their ears, “Who will go?” one ex- 
cuse after another is forthcoming, and the bulk 








I say nothing in disparagement of those greater 
schemes, of benevolence or evangelization, of 
which our century is so prolific. We would bid 
God-speed to all. Only we would entreat you 
not so to speak of these as to make us think 
that, if we cannot do just this, or just that, 
therefore we must be drones and idlers in God’s 
work-field. My object now is a practical object 
for the humblest, meanest, most giftless person 
among you. I will speak very plainly, and say this. 
Go to your Clergyman, and ask him to give you 
one cottage to visit, or one sick person to read 
to, or one child to teach to read. Make that your 
mission. Or say this, Have you one friend whom 
you see or suspect to be going astray, to be listen- 
ing to some evil counsellor, to be tied by the chain 
of some bosom sin? Give yourself no rest till 
you have reclaimed him. Oh, is there no one 
of you, who knows something of the magic charm 
of friendship? no one who has himself been 
rescued from some brink or margin of evil by 
the loving voice of one who with unselfish self-less 
affection called him, plucked him, dragged him 
away? I speak to many whose hearts are still 
tender—whose souls are still open to the pleading 
voice of youthful love—I bid them try upon others 
an influence which they know would be omnipotent 
with themselves. God says, “ Who will go?” Be 
jealous to be the one sent ! 

Says He not the same word concerning our- 
selves? Does He who cares for another not care 
for you? Has He no thought for your precious 
beautiful soul—yes, precious still in His sight, and 
beautiful, though it be much clouded, defaced, 
sullied by sin? Is there no such thing as a mission 
to yourself? Can you resist the appeal which 
marks, more strongly than any, God’s care, God’s 
love, when He calls to you yourself, and asks, 
Why, oh, why, wilt thou die? Be thine own mes- 
senger, thine own apostle of love—and come back 
to me, fetch thyself back, from the far, the homeless, 
the havenless shore ? 

2. How shall we answer Him ? 

Is there no response, none ever, none now, in 
souls so made as to rest only in God? Does 
not one heart answer, ‘‘ Here am I—send me?” 
Yes—I see, I feel, that there is a movement—there 
is a still small voice, there is a rushing mighty 
wind, passing through your souls, and stirring, 
here and there, in you and in you, the impulse, 
the resolution, of grace! Hinder it not—quench 
not the Spirit! Fan into a flame the spark of 
good desire—it comes not to every one! Believe 
the love which pleads with you—and when the 
voice says, “Seek ye my face,” answer at once, 
“ Thy face, Lord, will I seek !” 

“Whom shall I send?” ‘Lord, here am I— 
send me!” 








Cc. J. VAUGHAN. 
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to WALTON came to Greenwich to live 
with the Misses Tindal. She was an orphan 
with an income of fifty pounds a year, which was 
reckoned quite a handsome independence for a 
young lady, the daughter of a former Vicar of 
Lewisham. She was not so well supplied in other 
respects. She had no near relations, though she 
had been as dear as a daughter to a kind old child- 
less couple, friends of her father’s, the master of 
the Lewisham Free Grammar School and his wife, 
with whom she had been boarded and brought up. 
She had taken affectionate leave of them, and 
came over to Greenwich to reside with the Misses 
Tindal for several good and sufficient reasons, 
of which the old master and mistress entirely ap- 
proved. 

Joan had entered into an engagement with a 
younger brother of the Misses Tindal, who had since 
joined his ship in the Mediterranean ; and in those 
days (about the end of last century) there was not, 
by any means, such “calm sailing” and “fixed lines” 
as there are to-day. It was exceedingly doubtful 
when Captain Tindal would return to complete his 


engagement with Joan, seeing that he, along with | 


others, had to watch Spain, France, and Portugal ; 
had to guard Gibraltar; and might be drawn out 
any day to chase a French fleet into the Atlantic, 
or hang on harassing it, from Cape Cod to Cape 
Horn, and from Cape Horn round into the Pacific 
and up to Behring’s Straits. And in the meantime, 
Captain Tindal might be wounded or maimed, worn 
to skin and bone by scurvy, or jaundiced with yellow 
fever, nay, he might be killed outright ; and Joan’s 


piles of black hair might become bars of silver | 


while she waited. 

‘They were brave and staunch to contemplate 
such waiting, but there were many brave and 
staunch young couples married or promised in 
marriage then, who neither feared nor failed in such 
serious separations. Doubtless there are many brave 
and trusting young couples still, but in our day 
when war is not chronic and distance is annihi- 
lated, when every adventure is hurried on to its 
end, long engagements, with their boon and their 
bane, are comparatively rare. 

But whether Joan Walton’s engagement should 
come to a speedy termination, or be nipped 
in the bud before it blossomed into mariage, 
it seemed to all concerned advisable that she 
should make the intimate acquaintance of the 
Misses Tindal, Besides, if any pecuniary advan- 
tage was to be reaped by the family with whom she 
boarded, that advantage should be the portion of 
the Misses Tindal, who were only in possession of 
a small certain income, were partly dependent on 
their brother, and were alternately buoyed up and 
sunk down according to the progress of a long- 
pending suit in Chancery. So Joan went to be 
a member of the Tindal family. 
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The Misses Tindal occupied a house in the 
irregular row at the foot of the Park, to the west 
of the great gates and buildings of the Hospital. 
They flattered themselves that their house, though 
one of a row, possessed a little individuality and 
distinction from the fact that its builder had painted 
its bricks in red and black diamonds, intersecting 
each red diamond with a black cross, and each 
black one with a red. The very oaken door had 
cross beams athwart its panels; and in elegant 
Tindal had named their dwelling “The Rood.” 

In her old home, the King Charles’s Grammar 
School presented to the parish of Lewisham by the 
bounty of one of her father’s predecessors, Master 
Colfe, Joan seemed to have a daughter's interest, 
apart from the circumstance of its being presided 
over by her old friends, the master and Mrs. May. 
The shield with its inscription conspicuous on the 
front of the rambling structure, part brick, part 
wood ; the entrance porch, the dormitories, the 
broad, small-paned windows, and the trellised pas- 
sages to the wings of the house and the garden, 
were all endeared to her by many associations. 

The great attra n of the Rood to Joan con- 
sisted in its being the home of James Tindal’s 
sisters and his own probable home before he could 
have a nest to himself on She was also 
reconciled to it by the fact that the windows com 
manded a glade and alley of the park, though 
these belonged to those least sylvan and romantic 
portions of it which still serve as a nursery and 
playground for the poorer children of Greenwich. 
It was pleasant to her to | enter the 
park at any time by a side door, pace the terrace 
by the river, watch the shipping—especially that 
which was outward bound, turning her face sea- 
ward and fancying that the breeze smacked of 
Pleasant too it was to chat with some of 
the old sailors, and get the most bronzed and 
rugged of them to tell her stories of the galleons 
which Anson had captured in the Spanish Main, 
and of the dusky wild men they had seen when 
they sailed as cabin-boys round the world with 
Wallis and Carteret. 

Joan in nearly every respect was very unlike the 
Misses Tindal. She was twenty-two years of age, 
while Miss ‘Vindal and Miss Lavinia were between 
thirty and forty. Still Joan entially the 
eldest of the three. She had been early matured 
and rendered seli-dependent. The Misses ‘Tindal 
on the contrary belonged to a set who regarded 
helplessness and weakness, especially when com- 
bined with fine persons and a few accomplish- 
ments, as among the chief graces of women. 
They had been confined to a small, select circle 
of persons and ideas. ‘They kept a maid and a 
boy, went to the parish church, rose at a particular 
hour, were in dishabille and did difficult bits of 
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mending and feats of delicate cooking in the 
morning ; dressed for the afternoon and visited or 
received visits ; knotted, and played on the guitar, 
and again visited and received visits in the evening. 
In all this, they were persuaded that they did the 
right and proper thing. 

They were tall, thin, rather handsome women 
with high noses and fair though faded com- 
plexions. Their morning gowns, or night gowns 
(in the parlance of the day), were old darned 
dimity gowns or patched cloth pelisses. Ladies in 
those days did not scruple to go half their time 
en papillote, but they wore gauze lutestring in the 
afternoon and evening, and appeared then in high 
bows and knots of hair, half their own, half 
borrowed. 

The Misses 
brother James’s taste in female beauty. In their 
eyes Joan was a mere dowdy—a stout, blowsy- 
faced girl, who exposed her complexion, got 
tanned, and then made use of none save the 
simplest washes for the skin. They thought her 
extravagant and wasteful of her time, because in 
the morning she wore fresh dimity gowns and cloth 
pelisses, and combed out and arranged prettily her 
hair under her little cap. They thought her mean 
and careless because in the afternoons and even- 
ings‘she never wore any material better than crape, 
or adopted any elaborate fashion for her hair, though 
she took off her cap. In other eyes Joan was 
slightly below the middle size, somewhat squarely 
although not heavily made, with a fresh, full 
spirited face, richly yet not coarsely coloured. 

Certainly the Misses Tindal were willing to have 
Joan Walton with them, were it only to improve 
her manners, and teach her, if possible, while 
there was still time; the proprieties of life. Besides, 
they had already a liking for her on their brother’s 


account, not altogether unmixed with jealousy, it | 


must be admitted, although they did not acknow- 
ledge this even to themselves. 

It was a great change to Joan to receive the 
polite strictures and the doubtful approbation of 
the Misses Tindal, for she had been a pet and a 
favourite at the Grammar School. But she would 
say to herself, “Of course, though they are not 
like him, James has much regard for his sisters, and 
I should think little of him if he had not. ‘If the 
great Dr. Johnson, for the sake of his early friend, 
could declare that he would love a dog if it were 
called Hervey, should I not bear a great deal more 
taking down than I get, and return it by being 
good natured and obliging to Sophia and Lavinia, 
for the sake of dear James, who loves us all?” 

Cutting thus to the root of the connection, and 
ruling her conduct accordingly, Joan had the hap- 
piness to discover that the Misses Tindal, like 
many opinionative individuals, concealed sterling 
and kindly qualities under a hard coat of con- 
ceit and artificiality. They were in the main 
simple, if silly, well-meaning, affectionate women, 
not so difficult to lead to what was right, if one 
instead of trying to drive them, would make allow- 
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ance for their prejudices and give sufficient line 
to their peculiarities. 

Joan taking the initiative in being amiable, the 
Misses Tindal were not very slow to follow suit, 
though they were solicitous not to show it by 
praising and spoiling her. Indeed they began 
gradually to consult and lean upon Joan in ques- 
tions which did not belong to manners, dress, or 
cooking, as if she were not only a part of James, 
but James himself. 

This was pleasant flattery to Joan, but it was not 
bought without a price being paid for it. The 
Rood was a dull, often a worrying, home for a girl 
with energies and gifts beyond the conception of 
its other inmates. The morning room was dingy 


| and untidy, though there was no man to smoke 


Tindal rather wondered at their | 





| 


by its hearth, The evening room was stiff and 
staring and cold in its grey and blue moreen, and 
its fragile and paltry ornaments of eggshell work, 
wafer work, and paper fans. These family rooms 
formed on many occasions a prison to the young 
girl, only slightly enlivened by endless discussions 
on this stuff and that fabric, this infallible wash 
for the complexion, by the thrumming of the guitar 
—harassing instead of soothing—and by the re- 
peated reading of ‘‘‘Thomson’s Seasons,” the only 
book, besides the inspired one, to which Miss 
Lavinia cared to listen. 

Society, as the ladies of the Rood saw it, and not 


|as Joan Walton had known it among the liberal- 


minded and intelligent friends and associates of her 
earlier years, occupied itself with vapid calls, very 
weak musical parties, and very strong card parties. 
Indeed, sometimes the strain and struggle were 
hard upon Joan, but “soon the worst turns the best 
to the brave,” and the higher life of earth is made 
up of striving to enter into that kingdom of heaven 
which the violent take by force. 

The Misses Tindal’s management of their ex- 
chequer, like that of many such ladies, was the 
mixture of extravagance and stinginess of which 
they had accused Joan. They were in the Caven- 
dishes’ set in Greenwich, and that set boasted of 
profuse expenditure and dashing splendour. But 
the Misses Tindal could only accomplish a 
show of expenditure by being penurious behind 
backs. The evil which these Cavendishes did in 
their generation was great, almost more, it seemed, 
than if they had been positively and notoriously 
wicked. ‘They were simply a regardless, luxurious, 
riotous set. Still there was a certain charm, even 
to those who were far above them in character, in 
the Cavendishes’ light-heartedness and Jdonhomie, 
adorned as these qualities were by the adjuncts 
of rank and fashion. ‘To men and women, 
fainting under the burden and heat of the day, 
there was a fascination in contemplating the 
easy experience of their neighbours who took 
matters so lightly—whose life, so long as they were 
young and hale, was one long genial holiday. 
And there arose a tendency to question wistfuily 
whether there was not a mistake somewhere, 





whether the plodders, the toilers, the painful re- 
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sisters of wrong and assertors of right did not make 
too much of their calling, had not grown morbid in 
it, were not after all beating the air, and spending 
their poor strength for nought. Even clear-sighted 
Joan was sensible of the spell. The rollicking 
gaiety and good-humour stimulated and enlivened 
her for the time. 

Miss Tindal got new fashions and fresh recipes 
from Lady Maria, and Miss Lavinia acquired a 
copy of “My mother bids me bind my hair” 
from Miss Betty Cavendish. This song was so 
charming in its warbling cadences, though given by 
no better medium than Miss Vine’s flat thin voice 
and jingling instrument, that Joan shook herself 
up and began guitar-thrumming with some spirit. 
She said to herself, “I am not learning a small art 
merely to please Vine, but I should like—I should 
just lke—to sing tolerably ‘When Lubin is away’ 
to James Tindal the night after his return.” 

In short, the whole household of the Rood was 
entertained, and had something to think and speak 
of after meeting with the Cavendishes. But after a 
little trial of the intercourse Joan was compelled 
sorrowfully to acknowledge to herself that it would 
notdo. “I must do my best to withdraw and get 
his sisters to withdraw from it. There is no use 
putting a false colour upon it — saying that we 
should be out of the world if we renounced the 
Grove, or thinking that we can keep any of these 
people in order, or that we are under the neces- 
sity of securing the Admiral’s interest for James 
Tindal! I did not know that Vine painted till last 
night, and she has bought that amber negligee 
which she could not afford because Alethea 
Cavendish wondered she did not have one. For 
my part, Iam sorry I went out of the room with 
that Sir Hugh to play at question and answer—a for- 
ward man who would not take a rebuff though I 
turned my shoulder to him the whole evening! I 
wonder what James Tindal, pacing his quarter- 
deck under the stars, and lying down in his ham- 
mock after saying a prayer for himself and me, 
would have thought of such foolish doings. Oh! 
I am afraid Sophy Tindal first lost and then gained 
pounds at that senseless Princess Emily’s loo, where, 
the players got so engrossed and fierce—Sophy’s 
eyes glittered so that I was frightened to look at 
them. That is the sort of racketing which goes 
on at the Grove—there are the lust of the eye, 
the lust of the flesh, and the pride of life with a 
vengeance.” 

The Misses Tindal were exceedingly mortified 
and offended the first time Joan refused to be 
present at a supper at the Grove. They were 
not only amazed but indignant when she had the 
courage to doubt whether frequenting the Grove 
could be a permanent advantage to a sober- 
minded, reverent household. They changed their 
minds a little when, going to the Cavendishes 
without her, they were not merely uncomfortable 
in their consciences, but fell into worse scrapes. 
Besides running into debt for dress which it would 
take twice her next quarter’s allowance to dis- 








charge, Lavinia got herself spoken of and laughed 
at, and had to suffer a few real however absurd 
pangs of wounded vanity and feeling. She had 
allowed herself to receive marked attentions from 
an out-at-elbows commander of doubtful reputation, 
who was found among the rest of the mixed com- 
pany at the Grove. He had made a blunder in 
his estimation of the Misses Tindal’s income, and 
discovering this in time, indemnified himself by 
proceeding bullyingly to ignore poor elegant, high- 
nosed, simpering, guitar-playing Miss Lavinia. 

Miss Tindal had dipped more deeply into the 
vice of gambling, which had grown so inveterate 
that the highest authority in the land could not 
prevent it, among great and small in his capital 
and throughout his country. So with a tremble of 
the lip and a dry throat, turning away her head as 
she made the request, she had to borrow a large 
slice of Joan’s little savings, which she was patiently 
accumulating, in order one day, with pride and glee, 
to show James Tindal what she had gathered for 
their mutual housekeeping. 

Joan had no reason to thank the acquaintance- 
ship—it were scandal to call it friendship—of 
the Tindals and the Cavendishes for any gain. 
She therefore hailed its cessation before it had 
worked fatal harm. 

The Misses Tindal would beat down the price of 
ordinary household purchases in shops, and go in 
search of inferior goods. They would grudge 
themselves all additional service, however much it 
was required, would screw down their expenditure, 
and diminish their comforts—even their necessaries, 
pointing with triumph to a scarcely appreciable 
saving which was no saving in the end, and which 
could have been entirely covered by a little self- 
denial in their pleasures, a little moderation and 
modesty in those details in which they launched 
out wildly, irrespective of cost. They had no 
more idea of a wise liberality than of a consistent 
frugality. Their practice was very much a piece of 
child’s-play to Joan. She did not like to contra- 
dict her friends where no benefit was to be obtained, 
and but for the principle involved she would have 
been a silent witness of the household economy. 
As it was, when Miss Tindal told Joan how she had 
bought stale soles and withered asparagus for ‘“ next 
to nothing,” and how Miss Lavinia had heard of a 
half-blind and palsied needle-woman, whose work 
was dead cheap, Joan could keep silence no longer, 
but spoke out her mind freely. “I cannot agree 
with you, dears” (for these women were dear to 
Joan, and she was dear to them, otherwise she 
could not have had such freedom of speech) ; 
“goods and service have their just value, which 
any observant housewife can fix. Of course, there 
are fluctuations in trade, dear and cheap years, 
war-and-famine or peace-and-plenty prices; but 
these extraordinary cases generally announce and 
settle themselves.” 

“You are very provoking, Joan,” protested Miss 
Lavinia, affronted and almost hurt; ‘‘a chit like 
you to set up for a judge. You never went a-mar- 
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keting, except with Mrs. May, and everybody 
knows that she is ridiculously easy.” 

“She has not gone beyond the doctor’s income, 
however,” Joan was provoked to retort in defence 
of her old friend. 

“‘T daresay not, because she keeps up no style, 
and gives only humdrum family parties to her own 
friends,” said Miss Lavinia, with dignity. 

“Tn ordinary circumstances a purchase is simply 
worth its value, Vine,” urged Joan, returning to the 
main topic, “and I should not care to give much 
less or much more forit. I should think I was either 
cheating or being cheated—probably the latter 
—taken in as to quality and quantity, over-reached, 
and rightly so, in trying, under whatever cunning 
name and specious pretext, to over-reach my neigh- 
bour. If I wanted a thing, Sophy, I think it would 
be cheaper in the end to have it of the best quality, 
or do without it altogether.” 

“ But everybody says we get bargains,” pled Miss 
Lavinia plaintively. 

“ Everybody may be wrong in this case. I, for 
one, always distrust a bargain,” said Joan boldly. 

“You are talking pedantic, high-flown non- 
sense, Joan,” said Miss Tindal dogmatically. 
“ Nothing can be in worse taste in a woman than 
pedantry. Your theory does not even sound well, 
and no sensible woman would practise it.” 

“You are out there, Sophy,” declared Joan. “TI 
know one sensible woman who acts out my philo- 
sophy, if you will forgive me for using the exalted 
title. I don’t bring forward dear old Mrs. May, as 
you think her so easy-going; but there is old Mrs. 
Pettet in the Row here, whom I like to watch. I 
am sure she is sharp enough, yet I observe when 
she allows herself a salad and prepares it with her 
own hands, the red radishes and green lettuces look 
as if they had just been pulled in a country gar- 
den. She has always the strongest, cleverest char- 
woman in Greenwich to do the work in that little 
house, though only for an hour every morning. 
And even when Mrs. Pettet relieves a beggar, it is 
with such a nice bundle of nourishing scraps and 
serviceable rags that it seems as if that beggar 
would never require to beg again.” 

“Mrs. Pettet indeed!” Miss Lavinia elevated 
her already elevated nose, “If it were not one of 
your odd ways, Joan, I should be surprised that you 
could waste time in watching an old housekeeper, 
respectable enough, no doubt, but decidedly one of 
the people, and a Dissenter to boot. She had 
better try to make a domestic, industrious woman 
of that tom-boy and will-of-the-wisp of a niece of 
hers.” 

“ Ah, poor old Mrs, Pettet!” Joan acknowledged 
frankly, “ I am afraid she has set herself too hard 
a task there.” 

One forenoon Joan was suddenly summoned to 
the Misses Tindal’s morning-room by a shrill scream 
from Miss Lavinia. She rushed down in her mantle 
and fur cap, being about to set out for a walk, and 
found Miss Lavinia lying back in her chair with a 
scent-bottle held mechanically to her nose, while 








yards upon yards of lace flounces, which she had 
been repairing, were lying in dangerous entangle- 
ment at her feet. 

Miss Tindal, who was the stronger-minded sister, 
was sitting upright with compressed lips and flushed 
face, grasping an open official-looking letter. 

Joan stood perfectly still, and asked in a voice 
which was so unnaturally calm that it sounded dull 
in her own ears, “ What has happened to James? 
Tell me all about it at once.” 

“What should have happened to James?” de- 
manded Miss Lavinia passionately; “the girl 
thinks of nobody but James, as if he were the only 
person in the world.” 

“It is James’s right that I should think of him,” 
murmured Joan, blushing, but standing firm. 

“ Well, this does affect James,” said Miss Lavinia 
querulously ; “only he is a man, and has his pro- 
fession, so that it affects us muth more. We have 
lost the great Tindal lawsuit, Joan; the horrid 
Burgoyne-Tindals have got our money and our 
ancient christening font.” 

Thus relieved from her fears about James Tindal, 
Joan was inclined to say that she was glad to hear 
what had happened. The misfortune might have 
been so much more deadly than this decision which 
brought an interminable lawsuit to an end, and 
with it the lagging uncertainty and sickness of hope 
deferred. 

Joan had been frequently weary of the old story, 
in spite of James Tindal’s interest in it—for she 
was aware that from the time when he could reflect 
he had relinquished all hope of winning the here- 
ditary lawsuit even should the lawyers leave any- 
thing besides the disputed christening font to win. 

But naturally the Misses Tindal had never tired 
of discussing the case. An old gentleman, their 
great-grandfather, had married, first executing a 
marriage contract which it was doubtful whether he 
was competent to execute, bequeathing the largest 
portion of his fortune and a silver christening font 
to the children of that marriage. The old gentle- 
man’s wife died, leaving heirs, and he married 
again, but without taking the trouble to execute a 
second marriage settlement. After the old gentle- 
man’s death, it became a question whether the 
bulk of his fortune should be divided among his 
children according to his inconsistent last will and 
testament, or whether it should, in accordance with 
the marriage settlement, go to the children of his 
first wife. ‘The question had been bandied about 
and wrangled over by lawyers during the lives of 
three generations. ‘The feud had raged hotly be- 
tween the two branches of the Tindals, but as 
time passed on, the family hatred had cooled 
down to a kind of civil dislike, which admitted of 
the exchange of formal courtesies between the 
rival claimants. In the last generation an uncle, 
a younger brother of the Misses Tindal’s father, 
a sailor, had owned some acquaintanceship with 
a cousin Tindal, also a sailor. Mrs. Burgoyne- 
Tindal, the widowed representative of the Burgoyne 
Tindals until her children grew up, was a woman 
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] 
of far greater means than the Misses Tindal of 
the Rood, Greenwich, her husband having so far 
forgotten himself as to make a fortune by trading 
as a Turkey merchant. When she gave her great | 
routs at her villa at Twickenham, she had generally 
sent cards to the Misses Tindal, of which they had 
availed themselves, behaving to the donor with | 
remarkable if somewhat stately and freezing suavity. 

When Joan bestowed a second thought on the 
decision of the lawsuit, she felt that it was a blow | 
even to her, who had rarely suffered herself to 
dwell on the windfall that a fraction of money 
would be to a poor naval officer, working as hard at 
his profession as the laws of the service would 
permit, courting toil and danger, and allowing him- | 
self no rest, that he might the soener secure an 
independent position and a provision for those de- | 
pendent on him. 

If the loss was a blow to Joan, how much sorer was 
it to Sophia and Lavinia Tindal, who had not been 
able to prevent themselves from building castles in | 
the air with regard to their succession to -their | 
great-grandfather’s inheritance—who had promised 
themselves all manner of good and happy gifts | 
when that day of jubilee and of justice should | 
arrive! Although the fact had really nothing to | 
do with law and justice, the sentence of the court | 
was rendered harder by being given in favour of | 
the younger and richer descendants—those to whom | 
it was of less moment, and who could spare it the | 


more easily 

As for the font which had got into the dispute 
by being mentioned in the marriage settlement, the 
Misses ‘Tindal had been accustomed to speak of it 
and magnify it into a notable heirloom, till it 
might have been gold instead of silver, and set 
round with the crown jewels. 

At the first blush of the misfortune, the Misses 
Tindal could see no alleviating circumstances. 
They could hardly believe that they were literally 
no worse off in a pecuniary sense than they were 
before. ‘They spoke of themselves as reduced to 
beggary, and proposed to leave the Rood that they 
might hide their diminished heads, while they took 
in needle-work, and perished in the extremity of 
indigence. 

Miss ‘Tindal was very stern and Miss Lavinia 
very pensive in making these arrangements, wind- 
ing up with the reflection, “ Our family font, too, 
which we long looked forward to having in our 
hands again, to have passed with the rest of the 
property to the Burgoyne-Tindals !” 

Joan could not listen to this talk. 
Vine, we'll care for each other. If we cannot do 
it otherwise, we'll all keep together,” said Joan, 
though her heart sank a little as she gave the 
pledge. She had looked forward to a home for 
herself and another, were it only to put in practice 
those ways of hers which were near to her heart 
aud conscience, and to work them out fairly. 
Realizing her great indebtedness to God, she 
wished to be enabled to serve Him in those ways. 
“ But we could never leave poor Sophy and Vine, | 





* Sophy and | 











| and exultation, they 


in the lurch. We should be under an obligation to 
pull them along with us. To turn our backs on our 
nearest relatives, so much weaker than ourselves, 
would be a poor way of securing happiness !” ex- 
claimed Joan, in order to brace herself for the 
task which might be before her ; and then she made 
a diversion by announcing demurely, “ If ever there 
are babies in the family again, it is to be hoped 


| that they may ‘become Christians even without a 


hereditary silver font.” 


The Misses Tindal went into a low state of 


spirits after their final disappointment in the loss 


of the lawsuit. Any visits which they received 
were visits of intimate friends, and were under- 
stood to be visits of condolence, almost as much 
as if they had made after the death of a 
relative. 

It was therefore a surprise when Admiral Med- 
hurst called one aiternoon in full uniform, on his 
way to dine with the governor of the hospital, and 
hailed them all as hilariously as if he came to wish 





been 


them joy on their accession to an inheritance. 

“T cannot stay a minute, my dear ladies, pon 
my honour I cannot; one must go aft when one 
has been piped for, if he would not miss his rations 
at the governor's. But I said the moment I got 
the letter, I should launch the gig,—that is, step 
in myself to bid you pull off your mourning and 
come out of the dismals, and say how glad I am 
to do it. The lump of prize money due to your 
late Uncle Thomas for his share in the taking of 
the San Jago, about which was a hitch at 
the Admiralty, and which has been accumulafing all 
these years, has now fallen to You may 
thank your stars, my dear ladies, for otherwise it 
might not have come to your lot, since your Uncle 
Thomas lived like a lord on shore. Now it is 
a very pretty sum, I should say worth any dirty 
loss from a lawsuit. There are the papers which 
you must lock over and sign; you'll find them all 
i Good-d ry to you.” 
and wonderful reversal of fortune 
findal that they 





3, 


there 


you. 


right. 
This great 


came so suddenly on the Misses 





had not time to ejaculate more than, “ Uncle 
Thomas! Prize money! You do not say so, 
Admiral !” 


It seemed like a miracle, a special interposition 
of Providence on their behalf. Much as they had 
thought of the Tindal lawsuit and the glory of 
winning it, they had not had more than the iaintest 
idea of any prize money belonging to their bache- 
lor and somewhat spendthrift Uncle ‘Thomas, which 
had not been paid to him. In their excitement 
said it was a case of beautiful 
Joan Walton had not much faith 


compensation. 


in material compensation, but she agreed that the- 


I She was very grateful 
for it, tog, and hoped that it would not turn their 
heads. She read the papers with the Misses ‘Tindal, 
and everything seemed correct. The two thousand 
pounds to which the original sum had grown was a 
most tangible and substantial gain. ‘The half of it 


would have been sufficient to render them inde- 


succession Was Opp yrtune, 
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pendent of their brother, and to warrant him, with | 
what he and Joan already possessed, in returning on | 
the first opportunity and marrying more speedily 
than anybody had dared to hope. 

The three ladies were flushed with happiness, 
and the news drifted somehow to the kitchen, where 
it was eagerly taken up by the cook and the boy. | 
Miss ‘Tindal searched in her late father's desk for 
some letters of her uncle’s, which she intrusted to 
Joan Walton to read. Joan read to herself the 
two or three yellowing letters, with their sprawling, 
fading characters and foreign postmarks. Her | 
brow puckered in the reading, her hand clenched 
nervously, and her foot began to beat the carpet. 

‘What does Uncle Thomas say for himself?” 
demanded Miss Vine vivaciously. “Fine old 
man! I always held his memory in the greatest 
esteem. Not to interrupt you, Joan, don’t you 
think I should buy that puce tabinet to-morrow ?” 

“I'd liefer it were a velvet—a Genoa,” whispered 
Miss Tindal, with an importance which became | 
mysterious and‘solemn. ‘We can at last afford | 
such pelisses as I always hoped to wear one day.” 

‘Tl have a chair of my own to go out in,” con- | 
tinued Vine, drawing herself ep and spreading out 
her hands. “ And I'll have old Tim Betts for one 
of my caddies. Tim used to carry James ‘on his 
back when my brother wasa boy. ‘That will please 


you, Joan.” 

Joan’s hand was clenched tighter, her foot 
beat faster. “But oh, my darlings !” she said | 
in quite a tragic tone, for she, too, had been | 


wrought up to a pitch of expectation and triumph, 
‘I cannot find that Uncle Thomas was in the 
Nestor which captured the Sax Jago. On the 
contrary, I find from what he writes here that his 
cousin, Thomas Tindal—those Tindals were not 
called Burgoyne-Tindal till this generation—must 
have been an officer in the /Ves/or at the very time 
when the ship encountered the Sav /ago off the 
island of Trinidad.” 

‘What do you mean, 
vinia, really confounded and 
terrible conclusion, 

‘Hold your tongue, Joan,” 
manded violently. 

When Miss Lavinia comprehended the true state 
of the matter, she commenced to argue and insist 
that it was their Uncle Thomas who had been in 
the Vestor, Admiral Medhurst had said so. ‘There 
had been nothing said about the other Thomas 
‘Tindal, Why should they search him out to ascer- 
tain whether he had any connection with the 

‘I am sure I have heard that Uncle Thomas 
Was at the taking of the Sax Jago,” Miss ‘Tindal 
said with decision. 

“Tt may be true, Sophy,” 
fully, “so he may have 


Joan?” stammered La- | 
unable to grasp the 
Miss 


Tindal com- 


atiair ? 


7 4 7 
Joan admitted sorrow- 


but that is only an | 


been, 


impression of yours, and here is positive informa- | 
It is too probable that the impression owes 
Thoma 


tion, 
its existence to the fact of your 
cousin having been on board 
fact might have 


Uncle 
the Ve. 
been mentioned to you, anc 








| us, is as plain as 
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confounded the 
cousins from the similarity of their names.” 

“You are a cruel, cruel girl!” cried Miss La- 
vinia. ‘ You must like to torture us, or you would 
not put such abominable fancies into our heads, 
just when we were happy. I see your drift, 
you intend everything to go to Mrs. Burgoyne- 
Tindal, to swell her grea t prosperity. You must 
be mad, , Joan, and—ani il ane, and _ horribly 


as well as other people, may have 


SO 


| unjust ! 


A modest tap came to the parlour-door and 
broke in on the troubled discussion. It was the 
boy, who had been prompted by the cook, to 
ask if they were to have a small sum to get a 
pitcher of cyder or elder-flower wine with which 
to drink Captain James’s health, and a happy home- 
coming and wedding to him and Miss Walton ; 
also to inquire if he should run down to St. 
Alphege’s and summon the ringers to let them 
have a peal of the bells. 

“Not the bells at present,’ answered Miss 
Tindal, shaking. herself up and taking from her 
pocket a small silver coin, ‘‘ but there is sixpence, 
that you and Molly may rejoice with us and do 
the house credit.” 

Miss Tindal looked Joan full in the face, put 
forth her hand and clutched the Admiralty papers. 
“T shall have them signed to-morrow and for- 
warded at once to Somerset House.” 

When the boy had left the room, “ Sisters,” 
said Joan, still unconsciously dramatic, ‘ though 
the Burgoyne-Tindals should never hear of or put 


| in a claim for this prize money, though James were 


to let you take it without investigation, could you 
ever spend it while there remained a suspicion 
that it was not yours ?” 

‘Why not consult dear Mr. Wray?” suggested 
Miss Lavinia; by a bright idea selecting the most 
notoriously time-serving clergyman in Greenwich 
as judge 

“Why consult Mr. Wray? There is no need for 
consultation. ‘The moral law and the Lord’s rule, 
to do unto others as we would have them do unto 
day,” pronounced Joan a little 
indig gnantly, for she was a quick-tempered girl, and 
her heart was hot within her. 

“We'll consult nobody,” said Miss Tindal. “The 
papers were sent to Admiral Medhurst for us, as 
the representatives of Uncle Thomas, and I re- 
member hearing that he was in the JVesfor when 
the Sax Jago struck sail.’ 

Joan crept up to bed that night more miserable 
than she had | since she came to the Rood. 
She envied the honest wives of the honest water- 
men, the women and the men who knew of no 


en 


| tampering with truth on the part of their near and 


(lear relatives. She cried herself to sleep, but had 
not slept two hours when she was awakened by 
Miss ‘Tindal standing in nightdress like a ghost, 
and saying, in a harsh, abrupt voice, as she thrust 
the Admiralty papers into her hand, “ There! take 
| them and forward them to the other people, Joan. 
| 1 dare not trust myself to keep them till morning. 
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If we have lost everything else, at least let us save 
our honour.” 

“We'll save a great deal more, dear Sophy, 
declared Joan, understanding the situation in a 
moment, jumping out of bed, and clasping her 
sister in her arms—‘‘we'll secure the sentence to be 
spoken one day to ravished ears: ‘Well done, 
good and faithful servant !’” 


” 


The false announcement with regard to the late | 


Thomas Tindal’s prize-money remained unknown 
in Greenwich, except to a few persons who had 
heard the rumours scattered abroad like gossamers 
by the cook and the boy. Having been traced to 


no reliable source, however, these rumours were | 


dispersed in vapour. Admiral Medhurst had hap- 
pened to go from home after his visit to the Misses 
Tindal; and if he had felicitated himself on his 
mission at the governor’s table, the talk had not 
come to light. 

This was a comfort to the poor Misses Tindal, 
as well as to Joan, for they had got enough of 
public condolence on the loss of their lawsuit. 

But the fact was, the Misses Tindal were not so 
dispirited by the second bitter disappointment as 
by the first. ‘They dressed themselves in the after- 
noon as usual, and sat in reasonable resignation, 
not without a certain sense of honest complacency, 
derived from the secret incident of their having 
maintained a clear conscience in the matter of the 
prize-money. 

But when one afternoon a grand coach drove 
up to the Rood door, the Misses Tindal’s late 
equanimity received a shock. No wonder! ‘There 
alighted a magnificent lady, in the finest of cloth 
and broadest of gold lace, and with a plume of 
feathers standing up at least a foot and a half 
above the crown of her hat. As she descended 
the steps of her coach and ascended the steps of 
the house, she leant on the obsequious arms of two 
powdered footmen, who proclaimed to the Misses 
Tindal’s astonished boy—what the unhappy ladies 
within already knew right well—that this was Mrs. 


Burgoyne-Tindal. She had taken the liberty to} 


ride down and see them on the subject of the com- 


munication which they had been so good as; to | 


send her. 

Miss Lavinia burst into tears, and even Miss 
Tindal manifestly shook at the thought of facing 
their all-conquering rival. 

“She need not have come here to glory over 
us,” sobbed Miss Lavinia. 

“]’ll go in and see her, if you like,. Sophy ?” 
volunteered Joan, full of pity. 

““Of course you'll go in, Joan, as one of the 
family,” responded Miss Tindal tartly ; “ but more 
than you must go in for the hospitality of the 
house. Put my scarf right. I'll get the seeing 
of the woman over.” 

It was a hard ordeal; but after the first moment 


Miss Tindal seemed to rise to the occasion so 
gallantly, that Joan was completely taken aback 
when, following her to the drawing-room, she found 
her sitting on the grey-and-blue settee crying as 
badly as Miss Lavinia. Mrs. Burgoyne-Tindal, 
/ with her fine plumes all in a flutter, was striving 
to calm her hostess. She was bathing Miss Tindal’s 
forehead with a cambric handkerchief dipped in 
eau-de-luce, which the great lady had poured waste- 
fully into what seemed to Joan’s bewildered eyes 
an old battered pewter basin, that was suffered for 
the emergency, to desecrate the Misses Tindal’s 
inlaid card-table. 

“My poor dear! the succession of trials has 
been too much for you,” cried Joan, rushing to 
| the rescue. 
| ‘J am sure I did it for the best,” declared 
{the snubbed guest, defending herself to Joan. 
“1 thought to confer a pleasure by riding down 
|to Greenwich and telling you what I had dis- 
|covered. I got the Admiralty documents which 
| the Misses Tindal forwarded to me, and I ran- 
| sacked my papers, and learnt beyond mistake 
| that both of the Thomas Tindals were on board 
the Vestor when the Sanz /ago was taken. ‘These 
| Officers were on friendly terms, and had been 
occasionally shipmates ; not being such geese 
|—excuse me, Miss Walton—as the other mem- 
i bers of the two families. The same name had 
| caused one of the men to be lost sight of in a 
| hasty copy of the list of the JVestor’s officers ; 
| but the mistake is now remedied. ‘The money 
is to be divided between the descendants of the 
two Thomas Tindals. It is only a trifle, to be sure, 
of a thousand to each family; but, between our- 
selves, it is more than the wreck of that wretched 
lawsuit about which there was so great an outcry. 
Ah! speaking of the lawsuit, I imagined that the 
Misses Tindal might set more value on the chris- 
tening font,” and Mrs. Burgoyne-Tindal glanced 
comically at the battered basin—“than I do, 
who had not the honour of being born a Tindal. I 
meant to ask the ladies to accept it as a peace- 
offering from me, who have been so unlucky as 
to be continually placed in opposition to them. 
| But I think the sight of the font has been too 
| much for my cousin.” 
| Miss ‘Tindal had recovered by this time, and 
adroitly availed herself of the loophole for her 
broken-down self-control. Sitting up and waving 
her hand, she said,— 

“TI beg a thousand pardons, Mrs. Burgoyne- 
Tindal, for being so foolishly overcome. Your 
prized gift is an heir-loom compared to which the 
thousand pounds, save as the deserts of my worthy 
Uncle Thomas, are as nothing. Look well at the 
| treasure, Joan, for it will come to you one day, 
| with the rest of our small belongings—and God 
bless you, child,” 
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AFTER THE VICTORY. 




















AFTER THE VICTORY. 


HE setting sun stared down with widening gaze, 
And looked for his fair flowers and waving corn, 
Asking for one good-night with sinking rays, 
Then turned him red to see his loves were gone. 


Death looked him back from out of trampled ears ; 
Death hid the flowers and crushed out all their light ; 
Red grew the sun; then rose a mist of tears, 
And hid his face before he met the night. 
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“ Oh, lift me higher, for I think I hear 
A shiver in the leaves, one little moan 

From some fair breeze that shuddering wanders near, 

And dares not stoop too low where death lies lone. 
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“Was that my mother? Did she call to me? 
Ah, no! it was the good old pastor’s voice : , | 
* Ho, every one that thirsts, the way is free! 
Oh, come ye to the waters, and rejoice !’ li | 








“Tt was no voice, but my poor silly brain, 
That dreams away the moments left for thought, 
And hears the calls of those who cry in vain 
| For water, water, now the fight is fought. 


“‘ How clearly can I hear the purling stream ‘ 
That parts the waving hair of trailing fern, | 
And drags he sunshine there to glance and gleam 
And make sweet fancies till the shadows turn ! 


“T see you, Gretchen! though you turn away 

And let your blue eyes wander through the green, 
To watch the lark spring up to meet the day: 

I see you, though you think yourself unseen. 


“Far off, far off, I hear the bugle call. 

Kiss me once more. Why is your face so wet ? 

Vhere is your hand? I hear the waters brawl, 
The sea is o’er us, and we have not met. 


“]T hear you singing very far away ; 

Come nearer, dear, and sing that strange old hynin, 
‘Our God is a strong tower,’ I chant all day. 

Strong! I am weak, death-struck in every limb. 





“ Oh, lift me higher, let me feel the air! 
Oh, mother, lift me! you once loved me so ; 
id Gretchen, too, Gretchen with golden hair, 


Lift me! oh, lift me! for I he so low. 


Oh, mother! mother! I have often sinn 

I cannot pray the prayers—oh, pray for n 
Is it a victory? I hear the wind 
In the tall trees moaning for agony. 



















“}s it a-vietory? Is glory won? 

Glory in‘ heaven? I think I see it shine, 
I hear them praying, but my prayer is done, 
I-gaze at' heaven, and yet there is no sign. 










“‘T.see.a sign—the gleam of a pale cross ! 
Amid a crown of stars it shines at me. 

He said, ‘ Death is a gain, and life a loss.’ 
But it has grown too dark for me to see. 







“Light ! light! it comes at last—a glory gicams! 

The cross ‘stands out ; and though my sins are gone 
And all laid there, in those deep glowing streams, 
I cannot see the stains, so bright the dawn.’ 
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The red sun set, the moaning wind was there 
5 . 

And gently stooped her to the soldi 

Kissed the pale face, and stroked the yellow hair: 


Then, sobbing “ Death,” far off she wailing flec 
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HOW TO STUDY TI! 


JOS 


"THE Book of Joshua stands in the Old Testa- 

’ ment canon at the head of a series of writings 
of an historical character, reaching from the death 
of Moses to the carrying into captivity of the Jews 
by Nebuchadnezzar and the death of Jehoiachin, 
or Jeconiah, the last surviving king of Judea. 
This series comprises the books of Joshua, Judges, 
rst and 2nd Samuel, and 1st and 2nd Kings, and 
in the Hebrew canon bears the title of Meviim 
Rishonim, “The Earlier Prophets.” 

The Book of Joshua contains the history of the 
Israelites from the death of Moses to that of 
Joshua, his successor as the leader of the people. 
it stands in close connection with the Pentateuch, 
the existence of which it presupposes, and of which 
it is avowedly the continuation, as is shown by its 
beginning with the connecting particle “and.” 
| Authorised Version, “ now.”] 

To Joshua as the leader of the people two great 
works were assigned: the one the conquest of 
Canaan, the other the division of the land when 
conquered among the tribes of Israel. The book 
which bears his name gives an account of the 
cccomplishment of these two works, and thus 
naturally falls into two parts, in the former of which 
i.—xii.) the history of the conquest of the land 
is narrated, in the latter (xiiii—xxi.) its division 
umong the tribes is described. A short prologue 
(i. 1—9) introduces the former, and some historical 
details with a short epilogue (xxiv. 29-33) follow 
the latter. ‘The one may be called the historical, 
the other the topographical or statistical part of the 
work. 

The book begins by recounting God’s command 
to Joshua to conduct the people over Jordan to the 
conquest of Canaan ; the encouragement conveyed 








to him by the assurance that God had given the | 


land to Israel, and that He would be with them to 
secure to them success in their undertaking ; and 
the exhortations to courage and obedience to God’s 
law addressed to him in the prospect of his great 
work (i. 1—9). The history then commences ; 
Joshua summons the people to prepare for their 
enterprise, and reminds the Reubenites, Gadites, 
and half tribe of Manasseh of their engagement 
to go on before their brethren in martial array ; 
and the people in turn unanimously respond to his 
call, and promise submission to his commands 
(10—18). 

An account is then given of the sending of two 
spies across the Jordan to the city of Jericho, 
against which Joshua purposed to direct his first 
aitack. The king of Jericho, having been made 
aware of their arrival, sought to apprehend them, 
but they were saved through the courage and craft 
of Rahab, with whom they lodged, and were dis- 
missed by her under engagement that when ‘the 
city should be taken her kindness to them should 
be recompensed by protection being extended to her 
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and her friends. On their return to Joshua they 
narrated all that happened, and encourage him to 
go forward as the people of the land, paralysed with 
fear, would become an easy prey (ii. 1—24). 
Acting immediately on this information, Joshua 
conducted the people to the Jordan, and instructed 
them by means of their officers how they were 
to proceed in crossing the river; a message from 
God encouraged and directed Joshua ; and Joshua 
addressed the people, assuring them that God was 
with them, and that a miracle should be performed 
to enable them to cross the river. An account is 
‘then given of the crossing, and of the miraculous 
| cutting off of the waters of Jordan so that the 
| people passed over dryshod (iii, t—17). The 
| people having reached the western side of the Jor- 
| dan, Joshua was commanded to take twelve men, 
one from each tribe, and to direct them to take 
| from the bed of the river each a stone to be pre- 
| served as a memorial of the miracle by which their 
crossing was facilitated. This was done, and 
twelve stones were also set up in the bed of the 
| river at the spot where the priests who bore the 
| ark stood while the people passed over, The host 
|encamped at Gilgal, near Jericho; and there the 
| memorial stones taken from the bed of the river 
| were set up, and the people were instructed as to 
| their use (iv. 1—24). 

| An account is then given of the effect which the 
| miracle of the drying up of the Jordan had on the 
| inhabitants of Canaan, who were filled with dismay 
as the tidings of it passed through the land. By 
command of God, Joshua caused the people to be 
circumcised, that rite having been neglected during 
their journey through the wilderness ; the Passover 
was observed ; the manna ceased to fall, as they 
could now obtain food from the produce of the 
| land; and Joshua was encouraged by the appear- 
| ance to him of one in the form of a man who 
announced himself to be the captain of the host of 
Jehovah, permitted Joshua to worship him, and 
told him to loose his shoe from off his foot, for the 
place on which he stood was holy, thus intimating 
that it was a vision of God Himself with whom he 
had been favoured (v. 1—15). 

The historian proceeds to narrate the siege and 
capture of Jericho. In obedience to the divine 
directions, the city was compassed by all the men 
of war, followed by the priests carrying the ark and 
having trumpets or horns, each day for six days; 
and on the seventh day it was compassed seven 
times, the trumpets were blown, the people raised 
a great shout, the walls of Jericho fell, and the 
| Israelites rushed in and took possession of it. The 
| city was devoted to destruction, all its inhabitants, 
| with the exception of Rahab and her relations, 
| being put to the sword, and all the property in it 
| burnt, except the gold and silver, and the vessels 
} of copper and iron, which were reserved for the 
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treasury of the house of the Lord. The people 
were forbidden to appropriate any of the spoil, and 
a curse was pronounced upon whosoever should 
attempt to rebuild Jericho (vi. 1—27). 

In defiance of the prohibition which had been 
issued, a man of the tribe of Judah, named Achan, 
or Achar (1 Chron. ii. 7), ventured to appropriate 
to himself part of the spoil. This brought upon 
the host the displeasure of the Lord, and conse- 
quently in their next enterprise, which was an 
assault on the town of Ai, He suffered them to sus- 
tain defeat. Greatly disheartened by this, Joshua 
and the elders of Israel humbled themselves before 
God, and besought Him to show them why He 
had withdrawn from them his favour and help. 
God answered them by telling them of the sin 
which had been committed, and commanding them 
to purge the camp of the accursed thing, and to 
destroy it and the transgressor with fire. This was 
accordingly done ; lots were cast in order to detect 
the person by whom the offence had been com- 
mitted ; the plunder he had secreted with all his 
property was brought forth ; and he and all his were 
stoned with stones, and then burnt along with the 
stolen goods, and everything he had. A huge 
cairn of stones was piled up over the remains, and 
the place received the name of Achor (z.¢., Troubler), 
which it afterwards retained (vii. 1—26). 

Delivered from the ban which the sin of Achan 
had brought upon them, the Israelites resumed 
operations against Ai, and this time with success. 
Having placed a portion of the host in ambush, 
Joshua advanced to attack the city, and succeeded 
by a feigned flight in drawing out of it its defenders 
until he had placed them between his troops and 
those that were lying in ambush. The latter seized 
the opportunity to rush into Ai and set it on fire ; 
and the men of Ai, paralysed by the sight of their 
burning city, found themselves assailed in front 
and rear, and were speedily overcome. Ai was 
then taken and burnt, the inhabitants destroyed, 
its king hanged and the booty appropriated by the 
victors. A cairn was piled up over the body of the 
dead king; and then Israel pursued their march 
towards Mount Ebal. Here Joshua erected an 
altar to Jehovah, the God of Israel, and offered 
thereon burnt-offerings to the Lord, and _ sacri- 
ficed peace-offerings. The Law of Moses, ze., the 
special enactments of the Law, was inseribed on 
the stones of the altar, according to the command 
of Moses (Deut. xxvii. 1); and the blessings 
and curses were uttered from Ebal and Gerizim 
as Moses had enjoined, and every word of his 
injunctions read in the hearing of all the people 
(viii. I—35). 

Joshua’s head-quarters had all the while remained 
at Gilgal, where he first pitched his camp after they 
had crossed the Jordan; and to this he seems now 
to have returned, for he was there when the events 
recorded in the next chapter occurred. ‘These are 
the combination to resist him of the kings of the 
various Canaanitish states throughout the country ; 
and the artifice of the Gibeonites, by which they 
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secured for themselves the protection of Israel, 
though at the cost of being reduced to the condi- 
tion of bondmen, hewers of wood and drawers of 
water to all the congregation and for the altar of 
Jehovah (ix. 1—27). The step taken by the 
Gibeonites was deeply resented by the rest of the 
Canaanites, and viewing them now as the allies of 
Israel, Adonizedek (a descendant possibly of Mel- 
chizedek), king of Jerusalem, together with the 
kings of Hebron, Jarmuth, Lachish, and Eglon, 
determined to make war upon them. They ac- 
cordingly besieged the city of the Gibeonites, who 
in their distress claimed the protection of the 
Israelites. This brought Joshua into the field 
against these confederated chiefs, whom he attacked 
suddenly and wholly discomfited. As the Ca- 
naanites were fleeing before Israel, a portentous 
storm of hail assailed them, by which more were 
destroyed than fell by the sword. In giving an 
account of this battle, the historian quotes some 
lines from the Book of Jasher—probably a collec- 
tion of songs celebrating the heroic deeds of the 
Israelitish heroes—in which Joshua is represented 
as seeing the sun and moon in the heavens at the 
same time, and commanding them to stand still so 
as to protract the day, and thereby afford oppor- 
tunity to complete the destruction of his enemies. 
The passage cited is in the hyperbolical style of 
oriental poetry, and is no more to be taken lite- 
rally than is the declaration in the song of Deborah 
that the stars in their courses fought against Sisera 
(Judg. v. 20), or the representation of Isaiah that 
the trees of the field clap their hands (lv. 12), or 
that of the Psalmist when he speaks of the cedars 
of Lebanon skipping like a calf (Ps. xxix. 6). The 
historian goes on to record how Joshua caught the 
kings whom he had defeated in the cave to which 
they had fled for refuge, how he put them to death, 
and how afterwards he conquered all their cities, 
and ultimately became master of the whole of the 
Negeb or south country of Palestine, as far as 
Kadesh-Barnea on the south, Gaza on the west, 
and Gibeon on the north, his head-quarters being 
still at Gilgal on the east (x. 1—43). 

The Canaanites of the north still remained un- 
subdued, and against them Joshua now directed 
his arms. A confederacy among the princes of the 
northern regions was formed, and they had gathered 
their troops together, a vast army, in the plain 
bordering on the waters of Merom (now Lake 
Hooleh). Thither Joshua hastened and fell sud- 
denly on the assembled host, and utterly routed 
them. ‘They fled in three directions, some taking 
a route nearly directly west towards Misrephoth- 
Maim (a place not yet identified, but which lay at 
the southern extremity of the territory of the 
Sidonians (xiii. 6) ;* a second party fleeing in a 
north-westerly direction towards Sidon; and a third 
betaking themselves to the north-east, where they 
sought safety beyond the mountain-range of Her- 








* Dr. Thomson (Land and Book,” vol. i. p. 332, American 
edition), identifies it with Musheirifeh, a place to the north of Acco, 
near the promontory called Ras en Nakura, and in this he is probably 
correct. 
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mon, in the valley of Mizpeh (probably the plateau 
lying to the east of Hermon). The Israelites pur- 
sued the fugitives in every direction, and destroyed 
them with a great slaughter. Joshua then turned 
back to secure possession of the west-Jordanic 
region, and to destroy the strongholds of the people 
he had conquered. He was now master of the 
whole country excepting some parts around Hebron, 
occupied by the gigantic Anaqim, the country 
along the shore of the Mediterranean occupied by 
the Philistines and the Sidonians, and part of the 
hilly district lying south of the Lebanon range. 
The Anaqim were afterwards wholly subdued and 
extirpated, but the other parts remained in the 
possession of the original occupants. A detailed 
list is given of the countries conquered by the 
Israelites both under Moses and under Joshua, and 
with this the first or historical part of the book 
terminates (xi, 1—xii. 24). 

The second or statistical part begins with an 
enumeration of the parts of the country yet un- 
subdued and unoccupied by the Israelites 
(xili. 1—16); but as this was included in the 
promise made by God to Israel, it was for the 
purpose of allotment held as already conquered, 
and accordingly Joshua was commanded by God 
to portion the whole land to the tribes. An 
account is then given of the allotment of the land, 
beginning with that already made by Moses on 
the east side of Jordan to the tribes of Reuben 
and Gad and the half tribe of Manasseh (xiii. 
7—32). To the tribe of Levi no portion was 
allotted ; Jehovah, the God of Israel, was to be 
their inheritance (33). 

An account is then given of the division of the 
land by lot, and an episode introduced concerning 
Caleb the son of Jephunneh, who preferred a 
claim for a particular portion as having been 
promised to him by Moses; which claim Joshua 
allowed, and permitted him to go and conquer for 
himself the part he desired and which was still in 
the hands of the Anaqim, the part around Hebron 
including that city itself (xiv. 1—15). The bound- 
aries of the lot that fell to Judah are then de- 
scribed ; and a particular account given of the 
conquest of Hebron by Caleb and his son-in-law 
Othniel; and a list of the cities and villages 
pertaining to Judah is given, with mention that, 
though Jerusalem was included; the tribe of Judah 
was not able to drive out the Jebusites so as to 
occupy it (xv. 1—63). The boundaries are then 
given of the lot of Joseph, and particularly of 
Ephraim and the half tribe of Manasseh (xvi. 1— 
xvii. 18); an account is given of the setting up of 
the Tabernacle at Shiloh, and of the division of the 
land among the other seven tribes by lot (xviii. 
I—10) ; and the boundaries are given of the lots 
that fell to Benjamin (11—28), to Simeon (xix. 
1—g), to Zebulon (10—16), to Issachar (17—23), 
to Asher (24—31), to Naphthali (32—39), and to 
Dan (40—48). A special inheritance was also 
given by the Israelites to their leader Joshua, 
which is described (49—51). 








An account is next given of the appointment of 
six Cities of refuge, according to God’s command 
(xx. I—19); and of the claim of the Levites to 
have allotted to them cities with their suburbs for 
them to dwell in among the tribes ; with a grateful 
recognition of God’s faithfulness in fulfilling his 
promises to his people (xxi. 1—45). This is 
followed by an account of the dismissal of the two 
tribes and half that were to settle on the east of 
Jordan, of their building an altar and the offence 
thereby occasioned to the other tribes, with the 
satisfactory apology they made for what they had 
done (xxil. 1—34). Two addresses delivered by 
Joshua to the people are then given; the one 
containing exhortations to obedience to the law 
of God and to trust in Him; the other consisting 
of a review of God’s gracious dealings with them 
as a people, and an earnest pleading with them to 
observe the covenant which God had made with 
them (xxiii. 1—xxiv. 28). A short account of the 
death and burial of Joshua, of the burial of the 
bones of Joseph at Shechem, and of the death of 
Eleazar concludes the book (2 9—33)- 

Regarding the authorship of this book we are 
not in circumstances to say anything with certainty. 
According to Jewish tradition Joshua himself 
wrote the book with the exception of four verses 
(xxiv. 29—32), which were added by Eleazar the 
high priest, and the concluding verse, which was 
written by Phinehas.* In the main this tradition 
may be true. It is possible that here and there a 
passage may have been added after the death of 
Joshua (such, for instance, as the account of the 
taking of Hebron by Caleb, of Debir by Othniel 
(xv. 13—19), and of Leshem by the Danites 
‘ 47), events which, as we learn from Judges 
i. 15, took place after Joshua’s death); and it 
is possible that the statistical part of the book 
may have been compiled from official documents 
furnished by those who conducted the details 
of the division of the land; and yet the book 
be in the main the writing of Joshua. Still there 
is no conclusive evidence of this, and in the 
absence of that we cannot affirm it on the authority 
merely of a Jewish tradition, of the real value of 
which we are ignorant. That the book is in the 
main the composition of one writer, and that he 
must have been, if not Joshua, one of his contempo- 
raries, are points on which no reasonable doubt 
can be entertained. 

Attempts, however, have been made to disprove 
this from the book itself, as well as to shake con- 
fidence in the credibility of the book by showing 
the unhistorical character of some of its parts. 
Thus the account given in ch. viii. of the taking of 
Ai has been confidently pronounced unhistorical 
and incredible. I am free to confess that I cannot 
satisfactorily obviate the difficulties which attach 
to this narrative as it stands. According to it 
Joshua sent /wo bodies of men, one containing 
30,000 soldiers and the other 5,000, to lie in 
ambush against the city, while he himself advanced 





* Talmud, Tr. Baba bathra, fol, 14, 2 and 15. 
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with the main body of his troops. Now this on 
the face of it is highly improbable; and the im- 
probability is increased when we find that the 
30,000 men seem never to have come into action 
at all, but the whole to have been achieved by the 
5,000 and the men who were with Joshua. Some 
have proposed to cancel verses 12 and 13 as a 
mere marginal gloss which has crept into the text ; 
but though we thus get rid of the difficulty arising 
from the 5,000 who were placed in ambush, there 
remains the difficulty connected with the 30,000. 
Joshua is said to have sent these off by night. 
They would therefore reach Ai towards dawn ; and 
we have to suppose that this large body of men 
could in daylight conceal themselves for several 
hours, at least, in the immediate vicinity of a 
populous town, the inhabitants of which would be 


rendered specially watchful in consequence of the | 


recent attack made on them by the Israelites. 


This seems altogether incredible ; and besides, the | 
oD 5] ’ 


expedient of striking out as a gloss two verses 
which have the same right to be in the text as the 
others, is one which the laws of sound textual 
criticism forbid us to tolerate. Probably what the 
writer meant to state was, that Joshua selected 
30,000 with whom he advanced towards Ai, that 
at nightfall he dispatched 5,000 of these to form an 
ambush, and that at day-dawn he advanced with 
the remaining 25,000 to attack the city. When 
so narrated there is nothing improbable in the 
story, and we have only to suppose some slight 


| (xi. 23; xiv. 15); the command to Joshua con- 
cerning the dividing of the land is twice given 
(xiii. 6, ff), and the granting of Hebron to Caleb 
is twice recorded (xiv. 13; xv. 13). This, it is 
argued, indicates the presence of more than one 
hand in the composition of the book. But this 
is surely to conclude more than the facts ad- 
duced justify. There are undoubtedly two farewell 
addresses of Joshua recorded; but what evidence 
is there that these are different reports of one and 
the same speech? Is it incredible that Joshua 
should have twice addressed the representatives 
of the people in the prospect of his removal from 
them by death? The historian says he addressed 
them twice, and reports both addresses: who is 
in circumstances to say, “‘ This is not true, for 
Joshua only addressed the people once?” And if 
| the critic is not competent to say this, the objec- 
|tion he has advanced against the genuineness of 
| the book falls to the ground. As respects the 
selection of the twelve men, one from each tribe, 
it is evident on comparing the two passages where 
| this is referred to, that they are not properly mere 
| repetitions of the same thing, but that the former 
|contains Joshua’s /refarazory instructions to the 
| people, in virtue of which he had certain men 
| ready prepared when God should command him 
to act (see ch. iv. 4) ; and the latter is the account 
of the divine command to Joshua as to what the 
| men he had prepared were to do. In reality, 
therefore, the occurrences were two, and conse- 





| 
| 


literary peculiarity on the part of the writer, or} quently it was fitting that both should be recorded. 
some mistake on the part of a transcriber, to | That it should be twice said that the land had rest 
account for the apparent confusion in which so | from war will not appear strange when it is con- 
simple a story has been involved in the narrative | sidered that the one statement has reference to 


he has given. In fact, we have only to supply at 
ver. 3 in thought what the writer expressly tells us 
at ver. 12 was done, viz., that it was only 5,000 out 
of the 30,000 that were to form the ambush, to 
render the whole narrative consistent and credible. 
At the same time it must be confessed that as the 
text stands this is not what the writer says. Let 
us acknowledge, then, that as the text stands there 
is an error somewhere which we cannot eliminate 
or account for ; what then? Is it an error of such 
a kind as to shake our faith in the credibility of 
this book? Does it show such ignorance or 
credulity on the part of the writer that we can no 
longer trust him? Or is it not just a slight and 
casual confusion into which the best informed and 
most intelligent writer may be betrayed, or which, for 
aught we can tell, is not attributable to him at all, 
but is due to some subsequent transcriber of his 
book ? 

Another objection made against the genuineness 
of this book as the work of one author is the 
allegation that it contains several double narra- 
tives of the same event. Thus it is said Joshua’s 
farewell address is twice given in different forms 
(xxiii., xxiv.); the command to appoint twelve 
men, one out of each tribe, in connection with 
the passing of Jordan is twice repeated (ili. 12; 
iv. 3); the rest of the land from war is twice told 





| the termination of the general war conducted by 
| Joshua, and the other to the special case of the 
| attack upon Hebron made subsequently by Caleb. 
The repetition of the statement regarding the divi- 
sion of the land is perhaps to be accounted for by 
the one being the historical statement, the other 
the statistical ; the former being brief and general, 
the latter more detailed. There is also a repetition 
of the grant to Caleb of Hebron, but the two state- 
ments are made in different connections, the one in 
connection with Caleb’s personal merits, the other 
in connection with the boundaries and occupation 
of the portion allotted to Judah. Both statements, 
therefore, might have been made by the same 
writer. 

It has been further alleged that discrepancies of 
statement occur which indicate diversity of author- 
ship. Thus in various parts of the book Joshua is 
said to have subdued the whole land and destroyed 
the Canaanites (xi. 10; xii. 7, ff.; xxl. 43; xxi. 4), 
whereas in others it is stated that large portions of 
the land still remained to be subdued (xiii. 1, ff. , 
xvii. 14, ff. ; xviii. 3, ff.; xxiii 5—12). But may 
not both statements be true? May it not be true 
that on the whole the land was conquered and 
occupied, and yet that in certain localities the 
ancient inhabitants retained their place, and were 
ready to disturb the Israelites, because the latter 
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had from various causes, and chiefly through th | the lowing passages testifies: Gen. xxvii. 7 
own fault, failed to extirpate them? In this case, | Judg. xi, rr; xx. 1; 1 Kings xvii. 1, &c. The 
though Israel were really now the possessors of| truth is, that it came to denote “before the ark of 
Canaan, and so had received the fulilment of| only as a later usage, in consequence of 


God’s promise of that land to them, they had not | 


actually as yet taken possession of aM that they 
might have taken and ought to have taken; and 
hence their leader might at one time congratu- 


late them on their success, whilst at another he re- | 


buked them for neglecting to finish their work, and 
admonished them to go forward and comipicie 


There is surely no real age pe here. 

Again it is said in ch. xxi. 2, that Joshua com- 
mended the two tribes of Gad and Reuben and 
the half tribe of Manasseh, who had obtained an 
inheritance on the east side of Jordan for tl 
strict conformity to the law of Moses, 
when he sent them away he commanded th 
put away the gods which their fathers 
the other side of the flood and in Egypt. Whi 
need, it may be asked, was there for such an 
injunction if they were persons who had |] 
that Moses had commanded them? To this it may 
be replied—1. That what Joshua refers to 
law of Moses which they had kept, was merely 
that condition which Moses imposed on them 
when he allotted to them their inheritance on the 
east of the Jordan, viz., 
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with their brethren and render help to them in | 


subduing the Canaanites; and this they might 


have faithfully kept, though not obedient to that 
law of Moses which forbade idolatry. Or, we 


may say with Augustine, ‘“‘ The prophet saw that in 
their hearts there were thoughts concerning God 
alien from God, and these he admonished them to 
put away.”* They may have outwardly kept the 
whole law of Moses, and yet in their hearts be 
inclined to idolatry. 3. Or, we may say 
though Joshua commanded them to put away idols 
and serve only Jehovah, it does not follow that 
they actually had idols or were inclined to have 
them ; all that he may have had in view may have 
been merely to give them an admonition by way 
of guarding them against a possible evil into which 
they might be draw n, living, as they were about to 
do, apart from the main body, and at a distance 
from the religious centre of the nation. 

An attempt has been made to create a discre- 
pancy between xxiv, t and xviii. 1. In the former 


pd 


that they should go up| 


ex 


being the place where the Lord was regarded 


The examination of 
shows that no objecti 


these alleged 


discrepancies 
Nn Oi 


any real weight can be 


brought against the credibility of the book. On 
| the other hand, the positive ‘evidence for this is 


1as to leave nt 
1 ? 7 
vhich the book has aly 


ferences to eve 


g wanting. The esteem in 
vay s been “hel 1 by the Jews ; 
nts smensiedd in it in the sacred 





the re 


poetry of the nation (comp. Ps. xliv. 2—4; Ixxviii. 
154,55; Ixvill. 13, 153; cxiv. 1—8; Hab. iii. 8— 
| 13), and in other parts of og. go (comp. Judg. 
xvil. 35> 2 Sam. 1. 3, a 24; ll. 41; Isa. xxvii. 
21; Acts vil. 45; Heb. iv.8i; xi. songs James 
li, 25); the traces of the use made by the writer 


of contemporary documents; the minuteness of 
the details furni saed by the writer indicative of 
ict knowledge on his part of what he narrates ; 
the accuracy of his geographical and topographical 
delineations ; a general fidelity to historical 
consistency and probability which the book dis- 

plays ; all vouch for its authenticity and credibility. 

‘That some of the events it records are of a miracu- 
lous nature, will give offence only to such as have 
ceased to believe in a personal God, and who, con- 


and to 


| sequently, antecedent to all evidence, deny the pos- 


| to death, but rather ths 


passage it is said that Israel assembled at Shechem | 


and there presented themselves before God, which 
«mplies that the tabernacle and ark were there ; 
whereas in the former 

the tabernacle had been beiore this set up at 
Shiloh, where we know it remained for a long 
period after Joshua’s death (1 Sam. ill. 21 ; iv. 3 
but it is only by an unwarranted assumption that 
any appearance of a discrepancy here can be 
created. The assumption is that the phrase “ be- 
fore God” (xxiv. 1) can only mean 
ark of God.” 
exclusive 


“‘ before 


meaning of the phrase, the use of it in 


* Quest in Jos., qu. 29. 








|even the salt sea, 


passage we are told that | waters that were descend. 


the | 
But that this is not the necess ary or 


place of you for death ! 


|of. Our translators have 


sibility of miracles. 

I proceed now to notice a few passages, the 
translation of which, in the Authorized Version, 
calls for remark. 

Ch. ii. 14. “‘ Our life for yours if ye utter not 
this our business. And it shall be when,” &c. 
This hardly gives the full force of the original, the 
literal rendering of which is, Our soud [or life| ix 
Lf ye divulge not this ajjair 
¥ ours, it shall be t when the Lord, &c. ‘The 
meaning of the first clause seems to be, “ You, with 
the rest of the inhabitants of this place, are doomed 

un that you should die may 
we perish—may death take us instead of you.” 

18. “ This line of scarlet thread :” @ rope of this 
scarlet thread [or twine| ; the rope was to be formed 
of strands co loured SCZ cone 

Ch. i. 16. “ The waters that came down from 
above stood and rose up an heap very far 
from the city Adam, that is beside Zaretan ; and 
those that came down toward the sea of the plain, 
ing were cut off:” Zhe 

ig from above stood, they 
rose up in one heap, ver) : ion off |z.¢., from where the 
Israelites were to « — at Adam, the cily which ts 
by Zarethan,; and towards the sea of 
the Arabah [the Ghee / the salt sca were entirely ~ 
followed the margina 
instead of the textual read- 
but the latter is undoubtedly to be 


< 





upon 


failed 
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reading “from Adam,” 
ing “ at Adam ;” 
retained. 

Ch. iv. 24. 
God for ever.” 


‘That ye might fear the Lord your 
Some interpreters of note think we 
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should read here “ that hey might fear,” instead of | that of azointing; those who were anointed for 
“that ye might fear.” The difference between the| any given object being thereby devoted or conse- 
two is one simply of punctuation (emsy yzr'atham, | crated to it. ‘The parties named were probably the 
instead of onxy y’rathem); and as the points do| vassals of Sihon, devoted to his service by some 
not belong to the original text, but have been con- | solemn rite. 

jecturally added by the Massorites, they may be| Ch. xv. 19. “For thou hast given me a south 
conjecturally altered if occasion arise. The con- | land,” &c.: For thou hast given me land of the Negeb, 
jectural emendation in this passage is probably to| Kc. The Negeb was the name of the territory to 
be accepted, as thereby the latter clause of the|the south of Palestine, and consisted of vast 
verse is co-ordinated with the former—‘ That all | steppes, which, as the name implies (from a root 
the people might know..... and that they might | signifying 70 de dry), were arid and apt to become 
fear.” parched. Hence Achsah’s request for “a blessing ” 

11, 12. “Old corn:” produce. in the shape of “springs of water.” 

Ch. vi. 4, 5, &c. “Trumpets of rams’ horns,” 21. “Southward :” zn the direction of the Negeb. 
&c. Itis not certain that these were of “ rams’ 59, 60. Between these two verses the LXX. add 
horns.” The original is “ trumpets of jubilee ;” and | the following names: “’Tekoa and Ephratah (this 
this probably means trumpets used to sound an | is Bethlehem), and Phagor and Aitam [or Aitan], 
alarm or announce an event. | and Koulon and Tatami [or Tatam], and Sores [or 

Ch. vii. 17. “And he brought the family of Thobes], and Karem, and Gallim, and Baither |or 

} 
| 





Judah.” This is the reading of the received text ; Thether*}, and Manocho, eleven cities with their 
but several MSS. with the LXX. and Vulgate read, | villages.” This addition probably represents a 
* And he brought the families of Judah ;” which is | genuine part of the ancient text, as it is not likely 
probably to be preferred. such places as Tekoa and Bethlehem would be 
Ch. xiii. 21. “‘ Which were dukes of Sihon.” The | omitted from the list of the towns of Judah. 
word rendered “dukes” is of uncertain meaning.| Ch. xvii. 11. “ Even three countries :” literally, 
It is a participle of a verb which signifies 40 pour | a triad of the height, i.e., three towns situated on 
forth, and also ¢o anoint; but as neither of these | the heights, as the three preceding were on the 
meanings makes good sense here, it is supposed by | plain. The LXX. retain the word as a proper 
some that the word is to be traced to a root still | name, “the third of Nopheth.” ‘This is followed 
existing in Arabic, and which signifies to consecrate, | by the Vulgate and Luther ; but the meaning seems 
or devote, This meaning might also flow out of| to be that above given. 
W. LINDSAY-ALEXANDER,. 
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BY A DISPENSER OF CHARITY. 


Y district was not /ie most crowded, but it | than the struggling shopkeepers to shame rowdies 
was one of the most depressing, in our poor, | into something like decency. 

large, crowded parish. It wasan outlying district— | When the district was under my charge, the parish 
the one farthest off from the central civilising agen- | was suffering from small-pox and typhus fever, to 
cies of the parish ; a jumble of mean, almost back- | which was superadded lack of employment. My 
to-back houses, running raggedly round and into a\ business was to go about from house to house to 
background of dust-yards with high-pitched, fantas- | discover real cases of distress, and to make inquiries 
tically shaped, dull-black mounds; of stifling brick- | that might lead to the detection of sham cases. Our 
fields, so generally higgledy-piggledy, that the long | parochial poverty compelled us to be very strin- 
rows of thatched bricks were almost a relief to the | gent in our precautions against imposture, and 
eye—pleasanter, at least, to look upon than the|consequently the distributors of the parochial 
gapped fragments of blasted hedge still left stand-| alms had to face some very hostile receptions. 
ing here and there; and of grassless “ meadows” | Sometimes the male roughs flung back in our 
cut up into lines of more mean houses of later con- | faces, or even more contemptuously treated, the 
struction—almost all of them empty, and a good | orders we proffered them for the nourishment of 
many of them mere weather-stained, already dilapi-| which their wives and children were sorely in 
dated ‘ carcases.” need. Whether the tickets were taken or not, we 
Thriving publicans and pawnbrokers and strug- were pretty sure to be drenched with a flood of 
gling shopkeepers were, socially, the most impor- | foul language from the whole of the rough family 
tant personages of the district. The inhabitants | who were well enough to utter articulate abuse. 
of the dismal streets of “ private residences” were, | Dispensing “charity” is not always a dilettante 
perhaps, poorer than those who would conven-| “ Lady Bountiful” business ; and if it were, it 
tionally have been called ¢#e poor of the neigh- | = PITT ; i ae ; 
bourhood. At any rate they had less power even ! of ge TXX from the Meets are the variations of the Vatican codex 
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would be a very selfish business—merely another 
egotistic mode of obtaining credit for good feeling, 
and excitement from coming into contact with un- 
familiar circumstances, on the part of the dis- 
pensers of such charity. 

The man of whom I am going to give a short 
account, in no controversial tone, but simply be- 
cause he is a type of scores of working-men, and I 
think it may be profitable to report exactly what 
such men think and say, was no rough. Indeed, I 
should think that originally he must have been a 
sweet-tempered fellow, but that he had been soured 
partly by personal misfortunes, and still more by 
the sight of the material, mental, and moral degra- 


/; 





dation of the poor people amongst whom he had 
spent his life. Sweet wine makes the sourest 
vinegar, says the proverb, and so it had been with 
Barnes. The depth of his sympathy with his 
fellow-strugglers, and the impotence of it, made him 
a savage hater of those whom he called the “ com- 
fortable classes ;” and because he thought a belief in 
a merciful God a selfishly complacent “ comfortable 
class” creed, he was the readier to let the puzzles 
of Providence drive him into the belief that every- 
thing was ruled by chance, or that God cared 
nothing for the creatures He had made, or else that 
He had made them “just to torment and tease 
for his amusement—and that’s a noble thing for 








a great God to do, isn’t it?” 
exact words. 

Most of my poor people who had any notion 
of religious belief were slavishly anxious to profess 
to believe anything they thought I should like them 
to profess to believe. But the bulk of my clients 
were deneath this hypocrisy—since religion was a 
matter about which they cared, because they literally | 
knew, nothing. Barnes was adove such hypocrisy, 
inasmuch as he Aad thought upon the matter, and 
had arrived at conclusions which he disdained to 
conceal from a hope of conciliating “one of the 
parson’s folks.” He was not that poor creature, a 
2arrot-sceptic, who echoes objections of which he 
cannot appreciate the force, except that he has an | 


I quote poor Barnes’s 


impression that they will annoy those who hold 
opposite opinions, if enunciated with sufficiently 
vulgar violence. Barnes’s doubt, at any rate, was 
“honest doubt.” His scepticism, however, was 
only original in the sense that he had sincerely 
thought it out for himself. His difficulty was the 
old, old one—the presence of sin and sorrow in the 
world. 

I made his acquaintance on a Sunday afternoon. 
“Come in,” he cried, when I knocked at the door 
of his little room, in a kindly tone that soon turned 
into an armed-neutrality crusty one when he saw 
who the knocker was. The little room in which 
he sat looked very bare, and he looked very hag- 
| gard. But when I told him my business, he coldly 
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answered, “ Thankee, sir, but I don’t want your 
help. I’ve been bad, and I’m out of work, but 
I’m getting better, and most like I shall be able to 
rub on till I get work again, some sort other. 
And if I don’t, it won’t much matter—I’ve none 
belonging to me zow. There are plenty of people 
about here—whole families of poor little children, 
and poor old women that'll never be able to doa 
stroke of work again—that want help a deal more 
than me. //éep/ it’s a shame that English people 
should have to look for help. It’s justice they 
should have. It can’t be right that some folks 
should have more money than they’d know what to 
do with if they were to take to shying crowns at 
one another like snowballs, and other tolks not be 


able to get a bit of bread, however hard they’re | 


willing to work for it.” 

I made some remark about the goodness of 
God, whose tender mercies are over all his works. 

“ Goodness of God !—tender mercies !—I can’t 
see it,” retorted Barnes, almost fiercely. 

‘“‘ Surely you have only to look around you, and 
you will see that God is good.” 

“Well, I do look around me, and what do I see? 
A lot of people dying of hunger and dirt, an‘ 
when they’ve a little money to spend, spending it 
so as to do them no good, only to make them ever 


so much beastlier tham the beasts, because the | 


beasts only do the best they can, and poor men could 


down and neglected so by them who only care a 
fig for the poor when they’re afraid ¢hey’// catch the 


fevers they've bred amongst the poor, or else that | 
the poor won’t stand their nonsense any longer, | 


but pluck up courage and make them give back some 
of the property they’ve robbed the poor of, instead 
of letting them sham to be generous—‘ giving’ 
a farthing, when they’ve cribbed ten pounds.” 

“J don’t for one moment say,” I answered, 
“that people who are well off do nearly as much for 
those who are not well off as they ought, or that 
they always get their money fairly ; but still I cannot 
see why all people who have got a little money in 
England should be blamed for having it. 
they be stronger, cleverer, than the people who can't 
get it? Ina crowded country like ours the weaker 
in any way must expect to have to go to the wall.” 

““Why should they?” retorted Barnes. “I’m 
not a union man, but there’s one thing the union 
men do that I think is good. Theyre a deal 
generouser in that than the money-grubbers who 
cry out against them, just because the money- 
grubbers grudge every halfpenny they pay away. 
Union men mostly are the best men of their trades, 
and if they were to go in for piece work, they 
could get more than they ever get now. But, ‘ No,’ 
they say, ‘there’s only so much work to be done, 
and there are ever so many of all sorts to do it. 
If the best men in the trade nobble all the work, 


May not | 








what are the bad workmen to live on? and so| 


they'll earn less than they might, so that the bad 
workmen may get their share of what’s going.” 





{I endeavoured to point out the false political | 
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economy of this, but the word put Barnes into a 
passion :— 
‘Political economy !—I’m 


reading about political economy. 





of the people who have money to re, 
and keep them who haven’t got any trom ever 
getting any. Supply and demand, and present 


} 


constitution of society—surpli 
all that—of course, the folks that make money out 
of it can think it’s all proper, and get downright 
pious over starving their countrymen to make a 
fortune for themselves. I wonder if they’ll be so 
proud of the constitution of society when the 
tables are turned- may be some day—it 
would be only fair. Anyhow / can’t see the good- 
ness of God in things as they are.” 

I made the truismatic remark that there was 
probably a “wise purpose” in everything that 
happened to any one. 

Barnes’s answer was, “ How are you to know it, 
if you don’t see it? People who talk like that are 
quick enough to point out any good to be got out 
of things as they are, if it caz be pointed out ; but 
when there’s something they can’t get over, then 
they say, ‘ Oh, there’s some hidden good init.’ I’ve 
just as much right to say, “ Oh, there’s some hidden 
éad init, when there’s something turns up that looks 
good at first. I’ve read a book or two on Natural 


is population, and 


they 


| Theology, but as far as I could understand them, 
do a deal better than they do if they weren’t ground | 


they didn’t make me believe in a good God, or a God 
at all. All that talk about antidotes provided for 
banes seems silly to me. But there’s a deal of what 
seems silly to me in those books. The people who 
write them start with believing that everything has 
been made byaGod that can do everything, and then 
they hold up their hands and say, ‘ Isn’t it astonish- 
ing ?’ when they’re talking about something that’s 
made so as to fit into another thing. If you play 
draughts nght hand against left, you can make the 
game go as you like, but you wouldn’t be thought 
so wondrous clever. But for my part, I can’t see 
that the world’s so well managed anyway as those 
books make out. I think it’s more respectful to 
believe there ain’t a God at all, than to believe that 
there’s a God that has made this world as it is.” 

“But how could the world have 
without a creator ?” 

“Why shouldn’t the world have created itself 
somehow? You people say, ‘ No, there must be a 
beginning to things,—what was the beginning of 
your God? You must stop somewhere—so what's 
the good of going a stage further on, and then 
stopping? Make the world as full of ‘design’ as 
you like, and still it would be just as easy for me 
to believe that the world somehow made itself, as 
it would be for me to believe that a God who had 
the power to make it full of ‘ design’ somehow 
made Himself. The world’s a fact, but God’s only 
a guess ; so, as it’s a puzzle both ways, it seems to 
me more sensible to rest content with the fact.” 

I thought that conversation continued on this 
line would not do much good, and so I aske: 
Barnes what he thought of Christ. 
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“What do I think of him?” answered Barnes. 
“] think he was the best and kindest and bravest 
man that ever lived, but I don’t think he knew 
much about human nature. What he taught was 
beautiful—socialism, and no mistake—but it wasn’t 
quite reasonable to expect that men, mace as they 
are, would take to it; and so it’s turned out. 
Christianity died pretty soon after Christ, as far as 
I can make out. ‘The thing we’ve got now is made 
up of man’s notions and man’s bad passions, with 
Christ’s name in the middle to make them pass.” 

“ Well, but,” I said, “we'll put man’s notions and 
man’s bad passions on ore side. Whatever may 
have grown on to it, you admit that what Christ 
actually taught is beautiful. Why not try to follow 
that? Ifthe Gospel’s lessons were fully carried out, 
the world would seem brighter to you, wouldn't it ?” 

“Yes, of course it would. If men were only 
brothers as Christ wanted them to be, I shouldn't 
wish for a much happier world than that.” 

“Then why don’t you try to be brotherly to | 
begin with? I’ve no doubt that you do sincerely 
feel for those of your own class ; but why should 
you talk of all other classes as if they were a pack 
of wolves? The notion you have got that all | 
people that have money hate those who have none | 
seems very absurd to me. I don’t deny that they | 
sometimes neglect them.” 

** Well, and is that brotherly ?” 

“* Ah, but if they neglect, you hate. They ought 
to be more brotherly, but it does not seem to 
strike you that it is just as much your duty as it is 
theirs to be so.” 

“Ah, well, sir, it’s no use talking about how 
things would be if all men were real Christians. 
They ain't yet by a long chalk.” 

“But is that any reason why you should not 
begin to try to be one? You believe, don’t you, as 
a whole, in the New Testament—the Gospels, at 
any rate?” 

“Yes, sir; in the main, I believe that what 
Christ said and did is pretty fair set down in them.” 

“ Well, don’t you remember what He said about 
the leaven hid in the measures of meal? If you 





were to become a hearty Christian, you would help 
other men to become hearty Christians. If you were 
asked what you are, perhaps you would say that you 
are an atheist ; but that would be nonsense. You 
have no fixed atheistic creed. You are really after 
a fashion some sort of unattached Christian, only 
your mind is of a sceptical turn, and you have had 
a hard life, and so you have let now this, and now 
that, objection against God’s goodness float through 
your mind, until you have got a notion that you don’t 
believe ina good God, ora God at all. If one objec- 
tion did not seem quite strong enough, you have 
let another objection, that perhaps contradicted it, 
help it out. You use plain speech, and so I’m 
sure that you won't find fault with itinme. As 
you go in for reasoning, isn’t that way of thinking 
out the subject rather sc//y? Now, there’s your 
notion that it would have been better if God had 
so made the world that it would have been impos- 
sible for any one to come to grief init. Would 
you like to be an idiot ?” 

“ No, indeed.” 

“ But what would be the good of reason if there 
was nothing to exercise iton? ‘They put madmen 
in padded rooms, and the world you want would be 
a padded room.” 

“ Ah, well, there may be something in that, but 
you were saying that I was a sort of Christian, and 
that I won't confess to. Christian, indeed! A 
nice thing Christianity has come to. There’s that 
ringing of church-bells, and singing of Ze Deums, 
on both sides, when hundreds of thousands have 
beer fighting like fiends let loose, and twenties of 
thousands have been killed outright, or left to die 
screeching for hours in the heat, and the cold night 
—that’s all uncommon like a Christian era, isn’t it?” 

“ Ah, but, my good fellow, now we’re wandering 
back to the notions and bad passions that I gave 
up at starting. What I say is that you confess you 
believe in a good Christ, who said that He was sent 
by a good God ; and, for your own sake, as well as 
those about you, I want you to live logicajly up to 
that belief. I must be going now, but you and I 
will have another chat soon with your permission.” 


THE FALLEN PROPHET. 


“"T*HEY mourned over him, saying, Alas, my 

brother” (1 Kings xiii. 30) ; as well they might; 
for they were come to bury him; and there had 
been much that was painful in the time, the 
manner, and the cause of his death. Often there 
are circumstances which moderate the sorrow 
of those who have occasion to say, “ Alas for the 
dead!” as when an aged person sinks siowly to 
the grave, and friends and relatives say that his 
time was come, that he has gone from among 
them full of years and full of honour. But these 


mourners stood by the grave of one whom death 
had cut down in the fulness of activity and strength. 
There had sat at the same table an old prophet 
and one who must at least have heen in the vigour 


of manhood. ‘That oid man was now come to bury 
his more youthiul guest—to bury him that same 
evening. Nor was this all. ‘There had been 
something deeply interesting in the man himself, 


/and something deeply tragical in his fate; and he 


had brought his fate upon himself. Well, indeed, 
might they mourn over him. 

We mourn over him, and sometimes preach 
over him, to this day. But, in our anxiety to point 
a moral from his history, there is danger lest we 
preachers may so conduct our mourning as to dis- 
guise the fact that it is really a “brother” over 
whom we mourn. We must not, indeed, make too 
little of his offence ; but neither, on the other hand, 
let us make too much of his punishment. At least 
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let us endeavour to see in his punishment the dis- 
cipline of love. 

It had been, we read, by the word of the Lord 
that he came out of Judah to Bethel. “ He cried 
against the altar in the word of the Lord,” (ib. 2). 
In what way God revealed His will to him is not 
recorded. Nor is it of any consequence to us to 
know ; because that which practically concerns us 
in the matter is not the precise way in which the 
word of the Lord took possession of this man’s 
soul, but the fact of his having found himself under 
a conviction, which he knew to be divine, that he 
must pursue a certain course of conduct. He felt 
himself under the real personal influence of God. 
So long as he was faithful to this conviction the 
Spirit of the Lord wrought wonders by his agency, 
which he could not but see were God’s doing, and 
none of his own doing. ft is a grand spectacle for 
us to contemplate, that of this solitary man intrud- 
ing unbidden and unwelcome into the presence of 
a great king, lifting up his single voice against that 
hardened monarch, and in the midst of a corrupt 
and hostile multitude faithfully delivering the stern 
message of his God. We feel instinctively that if 
such a man seems presently to be forsaken by the 
Spirit of God, it is his own fault. And this is the 
point here to be insisted on—that when a man, let 
the revelation have come how it may, has a clear 
conviction of what is God’s word to him, it is at 
his soul’s peril that he steps aside to the right or to 
the left of the path that is before him. Let it be 
granted that it is a more difficult matter to us than 
it must have been, at least in this particular instance, 
to this man of God, to distinguish between an earth- 
born and a heaven-born conviction ; we may at 
least learn from him that of heaven-sent convictions 
the most easily shaken are those which more im- 
mediately concern ourselves. We doubt not our 
divine commission to go and expostulate with 
others—warm, zealous, and willing to incur danger 
and loss—indignant against errors both of doctrine 
and practice. But our divine commission to apply 
the word of the Lord to ourselves,—how often 
might it be asked, What has become of that ? 

Whatever, then, may have been the reason why 
the word of the Lord forbade the prophet to eat 
bread and drink water in Bethel, there does at 
least seem to be this reason why it is recorded, 
viz., that it may be seen that a man’s victory over 
himself is part and parcel of whatever he may have 
ground to consider as his public duty. Any honest 
man who sets himself seriously to inquire what is 
the word of the Lord to himself respecting his own 
personal conduct, who examines impartially the 
state of his own heart, and the circumstances in 
which he is placed, who prays earnestly and humbly 
for the guidance of God’s Spirit, will certainly have 
divine intimations concerning the path of his duty, 
which may not be altogether intelligible to others. 
They may seem -to others as capricious as did to 


, destroyed. 





the old prophet the determination of the man of | 
God to eat no bread and drink no water in Bethel, | 
though he was weary, and hungry, and thirsty. 


But verily there is nothing arbitrary about such 
determinations of men of God. ‘They must, at 
whatever cost, look well to the tone of their own 
mind, and to the injunctions of God’s Spirit respect- 
ing its regulation, unless they mean to become mere 
talking machines. The Lord saw what was neces- 
sary for His prophet to abstain from, with a view 
to his being a fit agent to do the work marked out 
for him, and to leave a right impression behind 
him ; so He put His word clear and distinct into 
his heart, and would allow no neglect of it, let the 
temptation be what it might. 

A single false step, of a kind which it needed 
rare insight and firmness to avoid, brings upon this 
man of God the sentence of death; and ere yet 
the day has closed which beheld him stand forth 
the bold reprover of a nation’s sin, the chastiser of 
its imperious king, men find “his carcase cast in 
the way,” and lay him in the grave, to be known 
to future generations as “the disobedient pro- 
phet.”. No more journeys and dangers in the 
service of his God; no more backsliding in 
the path of his duty. He is gone; gone where 
he shall render an account of the delivery of 
his message, an account of his past life since he 
first began to know God who made him, and 
required his love and obedience, an account of 
his heavy responsibilities as a prophet of God; 
gone where false altars are not reared, and lying 
prophets are not found; where all the hard pas- 
sages of the past, its difficulties and seeming in- 
equalities, are made intelligible and plain. Most 
touching, indeed, when we think of that prophet’s 
end, is the simple lamentation made by the mourners 
over the grave which held his body, whilst his 
spirit was—they knew not where. 

We, too, with them may mourn over him, and say, 
“* Alas, my brother !” But ¢Aey had at least one cause 
for lamentation which was peculiarly their own. 
Theyhad treated him badly, had injured him deeply. 
Bitter anguish of mind, and not mere pity, wrung 
forth their exclamation, “Alas, my _ brother!” 
There they stood, mourning and lamenting by the 
grave of the man whom they had betrayed and 
To stand by the grave of any departed 
fellow-man is a solemn thing ; to stand there when 
the full heart beats with a thousand tender recol- 
lections is a trying thing ; but for a man to stand 
there tormented by doubts and apprehensions as to 
the present condition of the person for whom he 
mourns, and to feel that 4e was the tempter, his 
the bad example, his the neglect, that caused the 
sins which dwell thus dismally in his memory,— 
what situation, if the heart does but awaken to the 
full consciousness of it, can be imagined more 
solemn and more dreadful ? 

Such painful thoughts must have agitated the 
minds of these mourners. And it may be that 
they were but little able to entertain those com- 
forting reflections respecting the man of God which 
are peculiarly ovr own. For surely to doubt 
whether even a judgment like this was tempered 
with mercy were unworthy of us who enjoy the 
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full revelation of redeeming love. To hear the 
stern verdict pronounced by the very lips which 
had deceived him, to ride forward on his lonely 
way to a fearful death, this indeed was terrible. 
But to acknowledge his fault, and bow his head in 
meek submission to the decree of his God, to go 
forth once more in the word of the Lord, though it 
were into the jaws of the lion, saying, “ Though 
the Lord slay me, yet will I trust Him”—this were 
a blessedness more to be prized than his morning 
triumph. His work was done. And should he 
regret leaving a world with which he had so 
little in common, whose kings and priests he 
had only to denounce, and whose prophets could 
trifle with his sacred heaven-sent convictions, as if 
they had been but the wayward impulses of 
caprice? It were well for him to go hence and 
be no more seen, so that he but recover his 
strength in the word of the Lord, and in the 


OUR LORD’S 


power of His Spirit, no matter how dreadful the 
process of his recovery. Yes, verily, whilst voices, 
to whose accents he was now for ever deaf, were 
saying, “‘ A/as, my brother!” another voice, let us 
believe, was saluting him, as of one rejoicing over 
him, saying, “‘ Welcome, my brother! I have been 
with thee in all the hard passages of thy chequered 
life. Thou hast known me hitherto as the Word 
of the Lord. I gave thee thy purposes, thy resolu- 
tions, thy strong convictions, thy power to carry 
them out. I gave thee thy blessedness. Thy 
backsliding and misery came only when thine 
ear turned away from me to the enticements 
and deceptions of another. See now how it 
were better for thee to be roughly and sharply 
awakened from thy delusions, so that thou wast 
for ever restored to the arms of thy Saviour and 
thy brother.” 





HENRY WHITEHEAD, 


ANATHEMA, 


A Fireside Homily. 


BY THE DEAN OF CANTERBURY. 


ie these our Sunday evenings’ talks,* we have 
hitherto dealt exclusively with the history of our 
Blessed Lord. And there is plenty yet remaining 
for us in that inexhaustible storehouse, to draw out 
and enjoy hereafter. 

But it may be well for us all, and even for our 
little one here, that we should sometimes talk over 
other points of religious interest. And Jessie has 
asked me a question, arising out of what she has 
been reading in the papers, which may I think 
profitably employ us to-night. Besides touching a 
point of Christian conduct on which we all want 
putting right, it actually does connect itself with a 
portion of our Lord’s life on earth, and with a 
memorable utterance of His sacred lips. 

She wonders how we are to reconcile our Lord’s 
own sayings about His disciples with the conduct of 
His disciples now. And she especially selects that 
one saying, which He uttered about the man who 
did not follow after the Apostles, and yet worked 
miracles in His name. 

Well, certainly if we wanted an extreme case 
of nonconformity, we could not have imagined a 
stronger one. For here were the chosen company, 
and in the midst of them the Blessed One Himself, 
going the way appointed for Him, nay at that very 
time setting out on the great final journey which 
was to lead to His sufferings and death. And here 
was one, following Him not as they followed Him, 
having some peculiar belief and notions of his own 
about Him as the Messiah, yet strong enough in 
that faith, such as it was, to work miracles in His 
name. And this man goes his own way in his non- 
conformity and perversity,—lets the great and holy 





* See Sunpay Macazine for 1870. 


|company round the Lord Himself, the future 
founders and pillars of His Church, go their way, 
and walks on in his separatist pride and irreverence. 
| Was there ever such a case for an anathema? 
| What a noble and decisive example might the 
| Lord have set at that moment, which should have 
| put down for ever all such independence of thought 
and action through the coming ages of the Church! 
|He had lately rebuked an Apostle with “Get 
thee behind me, Satan:” has He no words in re- 
| serve, even stronger than those, whose terrible 
| sound may echo down the spaces of time, and 
| wither back during the long hereafter the first 
| springings of dissidence among His followers ? 

| But as we look at the case, there appears in it 
| something more than we have as yet touched. We 
have already remarked, that this happened at the 
outset of that great last journey to Jerusalem. 
Now about that journey there was something very 
solemn, and of its own kind. It was the especial 
dedication of the Lamb of God to His sufferings 
for the sin of the world. The resolve, uttered in the 
words, “ Behold, we go up to Jerusalem,” was 
uppermost in His soul, when the rash Peter re- 
buked Him for what seemed a morbid dwelling on 
the sufferings about to be sought by Him. It was 
the abhorrent idea of any check in His own soul 
to that all-absorbing and holy resolve, which led 
Him to turn so sharply on His Apostle and to desig- 
nate him as no other than a servant of the adver- 
sary who would turn Him away from His chosen 
work of love. And then in the power of that great 
resolve, He went before His chosen band, with His 
face steadfastly set towards Jerusalem, divinely 
glorified for His divine errand. What words are 
those of St. Mark, where he says, “ Jesus went 
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before them, and they were amazed ; and as they | 
followed, they were afraid !” | 

It seems the chapter of the Gospel history fullest | 
of the Divinity, fullest of the atoning Love of the | 
Blessed Jesus: the one time of all others when | 
those who followed behind Him were the most | 
closely knit into His personality as the Holy One 
of God, most sprinkled by anticipation with the 
blood of that sacrifice, which He was to offer for 
them and for all. 

And yet, at such a time, when God manifest in 
the flesh was bursting the bands of His humiliation, 
when the holy shadow of suffering was enwrapping 
the mystical body in union with its consecrated | 
Head—at such a time, was one calling himself 
Christ's, who looked askance upon the one com- 
pany which carried the world’s salvation, and 
refused the appointed path by which the Son of 
God was ascending to His deed of love. | 

Again, what nobler opportunity could have bee 
offered to the Lord, of once for all putting an en 
to the rejection of holy doctrine? ‘That indigna- 
tion with which He repelled the idea of backward- | 
ness to suffer on His own part, shall it not break forth | 
against one who has no sympathy with, and cares 
not to travel on, that journey of redeeming love ? 

But all is not yet exhausted. Those Twelve, | 
and the others who accompanied Him—if they 
imperfectly apprehended the great things of which | 
I have been speaking, at least were ardent and 
blameless in their love for Himself and reverence 
for His person. Once, He had said something too 
hard for their understanding. In consequence, 
many of the disciples had left Him and walked no 
longer with Him. And when He turned to the 
Twelve and asked them, “ Will ye also go away ?” 
they had replied, “ Lord, to whom shall we go? | 
Thou hast the words of eternal life.” Now it} 
requires no stretch of imagination to persuade our- | 
selves that this man of whom we are speakii 
had split off at that very time. 
mind, that those who did so 
ciples, but that they ceased to waék with Jesus. 
If this were so, then there had been a distinct 
offence given, and an act of alienation had taken 
place from the person and company of the divine 
Master. And when we think of this, think at the 
same time of all the loving invitations to come to 
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Him and follow after Him which the Lord was ever | not.” 
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His Flesh, and drinking of His Blood, by which we 
have part in Him, and live by Him: that partaking 
of Him, which is represented to us, and made 
real by our faith, in the holy ordinance which He 
afterwards instituted—the Sacrament of the Lord’s 
Supper. This it was, which those who went back, 
and walked no longer with Him, found too hard 
for them, and could not bear. Those it would be, 
who, when the ordinance pointed at by our Lord’s 
discourse had been founded, might indeed be 
willing and glad to partake of it as a touching re- 
membrance, but would still take offence at its higher 
and holier aspects. All the great foundation 
doctrines which centre in that holy Sacrament 
were put aside by this disciple who walked no 
longer with Jesus. He saw no beauty, no life, 
in them: the sayings concerning them offended 
Him, and formed no part of his religion. Once 
more, and for the last time, who so richly seemed 
to deserve g rebuke as this neglecter, this 
despiser, of the grandest doctrines which lie at the 
root of the Christian life? 

Let us just sum up what we have been gather- 
ing together. Here is a man calling himself a 
disciple of Christ. But he follows not with that 
band of chosen ones of which He is 
and who are bound together by the confession 
that He is the Holy One of God: he has no sym- 
pathy with that road to the Cross, along which 
the Lamb of God is leading His own: he has been 
offended at our Lord’s words, has broken 
away from His company ; and the words at which 
he has taken offence are the very character of the 
central doctrine of the Christian life, the partaking 
of the Body and Blood of the Lord in the Ordi- 
nance of His own appointing. 

And now the indignant disciples, having seen 
him in this his separation naming the name of Christ, 
approach the Master with the tidings, and in look 
and tone demand the anathema so justly duc. 
They themselves had already forbidden the in- 
truder: forbidden him on the usual ground— 
“because he followeth not with us.” ‘There could 
be but one way of following Christ ; and if per- 
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| chance they were disposed to allow more than one, 
| yet 1t would be impossible that this one, with all its 


defects and all its offences, could be allowable. 
But what is the Lord’s answer? “ Forbid him 
O wonderful reply! And the reason is not 


giving, and then picture to yourselves this man, | less wonderful: “For he that is not against us is 


who refused them all, and preferred not to walk | for us.” 


with Him. For such an one, can any rebuke be 
too decided, any discouragement too pointed ? 
But even one thing more remains. If—and there 
can be no reason why it should not have been so 
—this man were one of those who ceased to walk 
with the Lord on that cccasion, why and on what 
account had he so gone back? I said, because 
Jesus had uttered something too hard for his com- 
prehension. 





on the one most solemn subject on which our Lord 
could discourse to His disciples—on that eating of 





To what do they amount when united? 
To what but this—Put no check on efforts for 
Christ, however ill-judged, however self-willed, 
however imperfect as to grasp of doctrine or entire 
allegiance to Him as others judge it: He who 
knows the heart, let Him be judge of the heart’s 
intents. Aim not at, not, conformity : 
ali think not alike, all feel not alike, all act not 
alike. Christ came for all, 


expect 


is wide enough for 


Now, of what kind had that hard | all, is deep enough for all: let all come to Him— 
saying been, and on what subject ? Why, precisely | let all work for Him. 


O who can tell the depth 


and breadth of love which is in that human heart 
of our Blessed Master ? 


Very few, my darlings, 
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make the slightest effort to conceive it. Look at | 
what Christ’s Church in general has done. She 
has laid down a certain framework of outward 
government and of doctrine, and then has faced 
about to the world, and proclaimed, This or none! | 
All who, calling themselves by Christ’s name, doing | 
good in Christ’s name, follow not with her, she | 
has severely and ruthlessly forbidden. From the | 
first days downwards, this has been her habit, and | 
is her habit still. How far she has put it forth in 
practice, has depended simply on how much power | 
the human laws of this or that country have | 
given her power to persecute. Death, torture, | 
banishment, spoiling of goods, deprivation of civil | 
rights, these have been her treatment of those | 
respecting whom her Lord has commanded, “ For- 
bid him not.” And where these were, owing to 
good laws made by Christian states, not in her 
power, there she has done all she could in the 
same direction. She has drawn up Canons, as} 
they are called, full of curses of such her| 
fellow-Christians ; she has called them by all| 
sorts of hard names: she has turned the cold| 
shoulder upon them, and excluded them from com- | 
mon society. And if any have made a real attempt | 
to return to the example of our Blessed Master in 
their treatment of these their brethren, the perse- 
cutors have turned upon them with a rage lament- 
able to behold. 

Let us look for a moment at the incident out of | 
which Jessie’s question arose. A body of men, 
associated for a high and holy work, purpose to | 
begin that work by receiving together the blessed | 
Supper of the Lord. Among them are several who, | 
living and working in Christ’s name, follow not with | 
us. Teo their lasting honour, they accept the pro- 
posal, and without scruple come with us to the 
Lord’s Table, conforming to our Service, adopting 
our posture, receiving the bread and wine at the 
hands of our minister. Was ever a scene over which 
our Blessed Master’s loving heart would more en- 
tirely have rejoiced? Was ever a concourse which 
ought to have been viewed with more unmixed 
and ardent thankfulness? And yet, what has hap- 
pened? Iam not surprised, Jessie, that on reading 
that disgraceful page in our English Church his- 
tory, you should have asked me the question which | 
I am endeavouring to answer. Instead of thank- | 
fulness, we have had a shout of indignation and 
rage from the persecuting party. First of all, they | 
were not ashamed to quote, as against a great and | 
noble act of Christian love, the minute rules of 
detail which are laid down to guide us in our} 
regular action with our own members. ‘Then, | 
when this would not do, they betook themselves to 
the assumption that some one among these our 
brethren denied the Divinity of our Blessed Lord. 
The assumption happened to be a false one: no 
matter: whether it were true or false, they had 
taken no pains to examine: it served their pur- | 
pose to rouse angry feeling and to build anathemas | 
upon. Had it been as true as it was false, we have | 
seen what line of duty our Lord’s example points | 
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out to us. 
not to be driven away. 
Io they devote themselves to His work? Then, 
however little they may hoid of what we ourselves 


esteem essential doctrine respecting Him, we have 


no right to exclude them. ‘To do so, would be to 
insult Him, who alone knows their hearts. To do 


so, would be to scandalize the great yearnings of 


Christian humanity, which in all its thousand 
varieties of character, is drawn afterHim. “Come 
unto me all that are weary and heavy-laden,” He 
stands and cries. “ You shall not come,” shout our 
zealous friends. To which will the Church listen ? 

Well, I suppose we have no doubt about the 
answer. I suppose we, though some of us are 
young, are old enough to see through the angry 
nonsense which has been talked about this matter, 
and to know that the Lord didn’t mean ‘His.Apostles 
to cease from walking with Him when ‘He‘told them 
not to forbid those who had thus ceased. We 
know that it is not because we value Him little, 
but because we value Him much, thatawe insist on 
embracing as brethren all who call ‘themselves by 
His name ; because we hold ‘His tblessed and 
adorable Person to be the centre andheart of all our 
faith, and not any system of truths-which has been 
built up around that Person. 

3ut Jessie asked me one more question, which I 
suppose I must try to answer also. She wanted to 
know how it was that our Fathers the Bishops had 
not answered the persecuting memorials with more 
earnestness and straightforwardness. 

Well, Jessie, I lament as much as you can that 
they have not taken the great opportunity which 
God has put in their way, of standing in the front 
of His Church and proclaiming that the same mind 
is in them which was also in Christ Jesus. But, 
my lassie, you don’t know bishops as well as I do. 
Many of them, I believe almost all of them, feel 
just as you and I do on this matter. But when a 
good Christian man gets made a bishop, there is a 
great chain put on his tongue, and he can’t say a 
great many things which he could and did say 
before. You must allow for this. A bishop has 
not merely his own view to maintain, but he has the 
whole Church to govern. If I had been a bishop, 
I never could have said what I have said to you to- 
night. Half my diocese would have been up in 
arms, thundering, foaming, memorialising, writing 
to all manner of newspapers. 

So I suppose we must be contented as things 
are. For my part, I am most thankful to have got 
the answers we have. Our fathers have been led 
to commit themselves to some noble truths which 
they had not openly confessed before, and which 
we, who are not bishops, shall henceforth take our 
stand upon as acknowledged principles. 

And that surely is no small gain. 

But Margey is fast asleep on my knee, and the 
servants will be wondering why the bell doesn’t 
ring for prayers ; so just get the books, Jessie, and 
look out 


“« All people that on earth do dwell.” 


From that Table Christ’s disciples are 
Do they call Him Master ? 
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AND MINE: 


A Chronicle of Struggles and Hopes. 
BY A CITY MAN. 


III.—DECLINE AND FALL: RISE AND PROGRESS. 


IFE! Whata 
different 
meaning, 
though my 
title does link 
Your Life and 
Mine, that 
word has to 
different peo- 
ple! After all, 
the truismatic 
fact that all 
people, whilst 

& theylive,must 

@ breath-e is 
almost the 
only common 

attribute of 
their lives. It 
is about an- 
other lonely 
old woman’s 
life that I am 
about to tell.. At the risk of giving some good- 
natured critic a tempting chance of quoting for the 
ten-thousandth time “a fellow-feeling makes one 
wondrous kind,” I must say that I pity from 
the bottom of my heart those poor old women. 

Whether they have struggled all their lives, or 
whether they have been in prosperous, or compara- 
tively prosperous, circumstances all their lives, or 
whether they have “had reverses,” they seem, as a 
rule, to have a far harder lot than old men under 
similar circumstances. They get shelved in general 
esteem far earlier and more completely. Even 
when an old woman lacks no bodily comfort, unless 
she be a very exceptional old woman, or it be 
necessary to propitiate her for interested purposes, 
she cannot help feeling, I should say, that her be- 
longings, however “kind” they may be, virtually 
ignore her as a reasoning being. Grandmamma 
may be humoured, but she can see that any recog- 
nition of the fact that she may possibly have a will 
of her own is a very transparent sham on the part 
of the younger generations that have taken the 
management of her affairs as well as their own into 
their own hands, quite heedless at heart as to what 
may be her opinion of their usurpation. And 
sometimes they impose their often selfish dictation 
upon grandmamma without paying her the poor 
compliment of humouring her—bluntly order her 
to fall into the arrangements they have made for 
their own convenience, without even pretending to 
have had any regard forhers. Old men sometimes 

get deposed in this way, but far fewer of them ; 





| and then only when they are far more dependent 
| and superannuated than the grandmammas I am 
talking of. It is, I think, both absurd and cowardly 
_touse “old woman” as a term of contempt in the 
| sweeping way we do. A few old women have an 
| almost fiendish force of character, and a raven-like 
| aptitude for spying out and pouncing on sorely- 
weak points, that would make most of the con- 
temners of old women look very small, if they were 
brought into collision with, or under the scrutiny of, 
these specimens of the despised sisterhood. Some 
old women, no doubt, are very silly, very fussy, 
very garrulous, very feebly spiteful, but so are some 
old men, a good many old men—and a good many 
middle-aged men, and young men, too—a good 
many middle-aged and young women also. For 
my part, I think that old women, as a generation, 
could compare on very favourable terms with the 
generations that affect to look down on them, in 
all points except physical force and fleshiness. And 
even in respect of “looks,” I am not sure that the 
old ladies would not, as a body, get the best of it. 
If there are hideous old “ beauties” who fancy they 
are beauties still, are there not young women and 
young men—dquite as vain as the young women— 
who fancy themselves Venuses and Adonises, but 
who are, always were, and always will be ugly, until 
they are wreathed, in the beautiful Welsh phrase, 
with “the blossoms of the grave”—that is, if they 
have sense enough not to hide their white hair 
under puffy fronts that impose on nobody, or dye 
it an equally non-deceiving greenish-purple? What 
right, moreover, has a pig-eyed porcinely configu- 
rated paterfamilias, or a beef-fleshed, though cer- 
tainly not “‘ ox-eyed,” materfamilias, to turn up the 
nose at the “looks” of the old woman that may 
sometimes be seen—an old woman as beautiful as 
an autumn sunset, when the leaves are flecked 
with the first snows of winter ? 

I scarcely know, however, how my general defence 
of old women has led me on to talk of old women’s 
beauty just now. There was no physical beauty in 
the old woman of whom I am about to write. In- 
deed it was her hard angular face that drew my 
attention to her. I am wrong though—it was the 
sad, dreamy expression on that hard, angular face 
at the time I first saw it. 

One Sunday evening in summer I was wander- 
ing, quite lost, in a warren of London lanes, 
courts, and blind-alleys. The lanes—save that the 
figure is too frolicsome for the doleful locality— 
seemed to have been laid out by magnifying the 
irregular circles made by a kitten running after its 
own tail. Once in them, it was almost impossible 
for an unguided stranger to get out of their inter- 
secting, wavy, and jagged curves, unless he turned 
under low archways, or through clefts between 
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houses—so narrow that it was necessary to sidle 
through them,—to be brought up short by the 
dead wall of a cul de sac, or to lose himself once 
more in a Chinese puzzle of courts within courts. 
After the bewilderment of those inosculating 
nests of courts, it was almost a relief to dis- 
cover from some often-passed landmark that one 
had got out again into the comparative plain-sailing 
of the round-abouting lanes. They crossed like 
snakes lying one over another with their tails in 
their mouths, but still it was easier in them than it 
was in the courts to reason that one must even- 
tually emerge into some familiar street or road. 
Cheapside, Oxford Street, Whitechapel, Shoreditch, | 
the Borough High Street, New Cut, impress | 





country people and foreigners with a forcible idea 
of the vast population of London, owing to their 
throngs of passengers; but a Londoner, I think, is 
more likely to be impressed by it if he turns into 
such a maze as I have described—one with which 
he is not familiar. He can find scores of them by 
just turning to the right or left out of thorough- 
fares he has known by heart from boyhood. He 
will be startled at any time, but especially on a 
Sunday night, to find spaces which on the map 
look like very small blocks of untraversable build- 
ing, as bored and honeycombed as sea-wormed 
wreck, and crammed with squalid people squatting 
everywhere like a swarm of Egyptian frogs. 

Whilst I was wandering about in the warren I 
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have described, the bells of a church at some little | 


distance pealed out. They were a saddening 
rather than a soothing sound, because it was so 
easy to note that their sweet Sabbath song went 
home to the hearts of scarcely any of the people 
around me. 
stolid faces looked none the more mobile, the 


savage faces looked no softer, the shallow frivolous | 


faces were mellowed by no ennobling shade of 
seriousness, the besotted faces continued bestiai. 


The sound of pealing (not ding-donging) church : 


bells is sweet fcr se, and sweetly suggestive, 
wherever it may be heard, but it seems to me espe- 


cially sweet—at any rate, in the latter sense—when 
VII.—7 


The tired faces looked no easier, the | 


it peals over the grimy roofs and grotesque chim- 
ney-pots of a poor quarter in a great city. It 
sounds as if a chorus of angels were singing for the 
consolation of the city’s strugglers, “There zs peace 
to be obtained on earth—there is everlasting peace, 
there is joy whose everlasting jubilance will never 
' flag, will never cloy, hereafter.” 

But that was not the interpretation which the 
people in my warren put upon the Sunday evening 
peal. So far as appearances went, they put no 
‘interpretation whatever upon it. They simply dis- 
i regarded it, because it was nothing to ¢hem—just 
as the oaths and other foul language flying about 
| were nothing to them, except when //ey chanced 
' 
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The | heard meant this—‘ Without Gox 

old woman to whom I allude was the only ex-| thing; God, and en ’ And I’ve learnt 
ception. The peal of bells somehow made me_/ lesson, I bless his nar 

look up, and I saw a face that fixed my eyes. It] The youngest siste ed “warm men,” the 
was hard and angular, as I have said, but a stream | mother died, Miss Nene was left to keep her father’s 
of sunshine, not strong enough to dazzle, falling} house. Although now old maid, she was a 
upon it, I could see every line of it. It was not | “highly respectal uid, with money coming 
quite emancipated from the influence of its doleful} to her on he th, and, therefore, was 


surroundings, but as the haggard old woman 
leaned out of her little window—a window opening 


on the black battered 
paper, rags, and an o id 
evening bells, the met 
distant that it had become alt 
—the anticipation of rest and happiness for 
which surely she would not have much lo 


V it for, SO swept over her sun 


tiles, and patched 
hat—a1 
1 , of ple 
nory a pl 


id listened t 


sant 






that it was, as it were, the face of an angel in « 


parison with the faces above which it looked ¢ 
Soon afterwards I learnt that old woman 
tory. It made me feel more than I had e 


It also 


1 
seen i 


lie. 


ever 


fore the loneliness of London hi 
me see more vividly than I had 





Christ does give real comfort : 
hout such a the 
erly wretched, weary W 
vould walk into the water, or lie 

d die in their foodless 
sireet-corner they could find. 

Chis old woman, the almost starving 

re room in a London slum, was the eldest 

‘ of a Northamptonshire land-agent, : a we 

in, who managed two or three importan 
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still a personage ym portance to her neigh- 
bours, brothe: law, and nephews and nieces. 
In those days hard drink unfortunately was 
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THE REVIVAL OF NATIONAL LIFE 


cc \ E must not relax our efforts, and then in 
a religious sense, will no more be heard.” So said 
Beister to F. H. "Jacobi i in one of the closing years 
of last century ; and the words are significant his- 
tarically because they express what was more than 
a personal or party feeling at the time when they 
were uttered. Seldom, it is true, did the sentiment 
come clothed in words so plain, and so calculated 
to disturb all the convictions and feelings on religious 
atters which had twined themselves around what 
was most noble and prized in the history of Ger- 
many. 
the feelings of the more cultured and powerful. 
}:ven where assent would not have been given, or 
only under reserve, there was a leaven at work very 
much alien to the “simple living and high think- 
ing” which had combined to raise Germany to her 
honoured place among European nations. That 
his own land had been the cradle of the Reforma- 
tion, when a new impulse had been given to Euro- 
pean progress, and a new right won for the indi- 
vidual soul and intellect, was a distinction of which 
a German man could scarce help being proud. 
But now this reformation work, if glanc ed at at all, 
was regarded very much either from a poetical or 
ntimental point of view, or valued only because 
of the purely personal benefits it had conferred. 
Germany, in seeking to extend her influence by 
oe freely the thought and culture of other 
»ples, lost the firmness of her own foothold, and, 
the _ instance, was stripped and despoiled, 
that she might regain her 
re worthily, Instead of the fulfilment of Beis- 
arrogant pro] aan exactly twenty years after 
it was utte sal came the defeat of Jena, which was 
the first really telling stroke of that scourging 
which led Ger — back to something of the sim- 
plicity and self-sacrifice that had formerly charac- 
terized her ; and, setting open afresh the springs of 
personal and religious life, so purified and elevated 
her nationally, that this period well deserves to be 
called her Second Reformation, With the recently 
published translation of William Baur’s very 
thoughtful and interesting ieik on the subject in 
our hand,* we may glance at the history of the 
ne, not ‘without profit and spiritual benefit ; for 
can it be said that we » ourselves are wholly free 
from the error of separating, in practice at least, 
between the individual and the national life where 
moral and religious influences are concerned ? 
Here we may read anew this lesson, that there is, 
and can be, no true, great, and enduring national 
life apart from the sincerity, devotion, and Christian 
sacrifice of the individuals composing it. 
Certainly, one of the most noticeable things in 
relation to German tendencies during the latter 
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IN GERMANY. 


quarter of the eighteenth century, is the conscious 
effort after an intensification of the German spirit, 
along with a hungry appropriation of wholly foreign 
influences. Frederick the Great, while he strove in 


national life, looked upon German literature with 
nothing short of contempt, and found the pleasure 
and relief he needed in constant perusal of the 
French classics. And in this he represented a 
tendency. The writings of Rousseau, and other 


works of a kindred character, sent influences deep 
into the German mind, transforming in a very 
dubious direction the strong reverence for indi- 


had descended as a legacy from 
the early Germans, and which had only found its 


due exposition and iilustration in the great work of 


Luther and his friends. The effect of this literature 
soon made itself apparent, and in a markedly 
specious form, upon the national life. Some kinds 
of artificially-reared flowers are said to grow better 
from frequent transplanting, and so French thought 
and French ways took extreme developments when 
transferred to German lands. Everything native 
and simple came to be held in disrespect ; every- 
thing foreign and imported took a higher vafue 
from the mere fact of its being so. The national 
judgment seemed paralyzed, and a greedy pursuit 
of pleasure led the way to frightful frivolity. The 
Germans, naturally so simple, brave, and open, 
threatened to surpass the nation from whom they 
borrowed. The sense of union was impaired. No 


man trusted his fellow as of old; and even the 
sentiment of political feeling waxed fainter and 
more faint. For a series of years “ enlightenment 


had been doing its work, and frivolity in the upper 
classes, and coarseness in the lower, met half-way, 
and brought about a life estranged from God, 
natural, earthy, sensuous.” Instead of pride in 
being Germans, the aim was now to be cosmo- 
politans. The learned were above the weakness 
of a paltry patriotism, and sought satisfaction in 
their studies, boasting of their suffrages as citizens 
of the world, and laughing at the aims of the few 
who had glimmerings of the truth, and gave their 
warnings with mild seriousness. A great preacher 
deemed it right to prove in the pulpit, when preach 
ing on the text, “‘So, then, you are no more stran- 
gers and pilgrims, but fellow-citizens with the saints 
and of the household of God,” that “the cosmo- 
politan is not only a stranger and pilgrim in his 
own country, but everywhere, for he has no strong 
bond of union with any one—he is wanting in love, 
devotion, and sympathy, and has no certain sphere 
of action.” Action, in any shape, for the public 
good, passed out of fashion. The only ideas that 
had scope were speculative, and each man held 
himself free to develop his system as he pleased ; 
the only coin that had good currency was pleasure, 
and each one was right to seek it in his own way. 
Schleiermacher thus writes to Reimer :—* ‘The 
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universal dissipation is frightful, and one sees on 
all sides a depth of baseness and cowardice to 
which but a few individuals, and especially the 
king and queen, afford a striking contrast.” 

Yung Stilling, writing about 1790, points out that 
pride, luxury, and especially the lamentable im- 
morality and godlessness that prevailed, were the 


real causes of the Revolution ; and he then pro-| 
ceeds to ask :—‘* Now, my honest German fellow- | 


citizens, lay your hands upon your hearts, give 
glory to God, and say truly, is not the class of 
people I kave been describing very numerous, and 
therefore formidable, especially among the learned 
and people of rank? Unmeasured pride, un- 
bridled sensuality, a secret aversion to Christ and 
his religion, and a fearful indifierence to God, are 
at once the sources and characteristics of the revo- 
lutionary spirit. 
the throne of God, and therefore it is not likely 
it should submit to the authority of man. Let 
us first take the beam out of our own eye be- 


fore we venture to take the mote out of the! 


eyes of our rulers.” It was with bitter vexation 
and deep sorrow that Frederick Perthes, that 
noble soul and true patriot, witnessed the stolid 
apathy which had fallen upon men who were re- 
garded as the pride of Germany, and from which 
neither the unutterable sufferings of their native 
land, nor the audacity of her tormentors could 
arouse them. 

Through all phases of activity this influence 
could be traced. 
itself as dependent on philosophy ; but a morality 
which is regarded as inseparably bound up with 
philosophy, has never deeply influenced the masses 
in any time or country. Hence the coarseness 
which characterized the lower orders of Germany, 


while the learned were busy in the search for, 


“enlightenment.” If ever science had a chance 
of proving itself equal to supply the place of reli- 
gion, or to substantially aid it, now assuredly it 
had that chance. “ Has not Germany, for many 
years, been the general Academy of Sciences for 
all Europe?” asks Perthes. “All that was dis- 
covered or expounded, felt or thought, in or out of 
Germany, was at once generalised by the Ger- 
mans, and elaborated into a form which might 
further the progress of humanity. But in so far as 
we Germans had any vitality, we had it, not for 
ourselves alone, but for Europe. Alas! We have 
never known how to use our treasures ; we have 
always devoted ourselves to knowledge for its own 
sake. We have never founded those national in- 
stitutions which would have a tendency to keep 
alive the feeling of national honour, and which 
might preserve us from the aggression of foreign 
enemies. That which we think, and have thought, 
can only be real and influential, when we shall 
have learned to act as well as to think.” But those 
who had most leisure for the pursuit of science 
and philosophy were those who had least either of 
religious reverence or humility, always the springs 
of noble public action. Hence the very gitts 





Titan-like, it presumes to assail | 


Morality had now to recognise | 


which were special to Germany—her keenness for 
new thought, her subjectivity, and her love of 
nature—turned into weights to drag her*down 
when they became mere mediums for an inroad of 
foreign influences. Separation and opposition be- 
came more and more apparent. In the political 
field the same phenomena speedily proclaimed 
themselves. Each power and little state fancied 
it could stand alone. At worst, it could shelter 
itself under the wing of a stronger kingdom. The 
evil principle that thus tainted political life, when 
reflected back from high places, showed itself in 
exaggerated forms in all social and personal de- 
velopments. ‘The separation of Prussia from the 
alliance of states which struggled against the revo- 
lution and against Napoleon, as its heir, was only 
a marked and ominous sign of a general character- 
istic. So long as Prussia thus held herself aloof 
she suffered ; she began to recover herself the 
moment that she became the leader of the national 
enthusiasm against the French domination. 

Napoleon’s - victories over Germany were thus 
not won by the sword alone. He was the heir of 
the Revolution, and inherited the evil influences 
that went to make it what it was; and by means 
of these influences, which Germany too had appro- 
priated, she had been weakened and disunited. 
A long series of invasions of ideas and habits had 
paved the way for the inroad of Napoleon’s 
soldiers. Far more subtle and more powerful 
these than any infantry or cavalry. It was not 
till Germany’s best men came to see clearly that 
their preliminary battle must be waged against 
spiritual enemies that there was the remotest hope 
of success. Happily they did soon awaken to this 
fact, and that they did awaken is the reason why 
Europe was not wholly enslaved. Schleiermacher’s 
keen desire to occupy a professors chair was 
originated and stimulated by the deep conviction 
| that a new generation must be born of the Spirit, 
| if the country was to be free and have a great and 
| worthy future. This may be looked on as a 
| Christian and holy war, said Arndt, for if Napo- 

leon rules much longer freedom, virtue, and justice 
will vanish from the earth. Arndt had seen 
| Napoleon’s legions perish before the forces of 
Russia, and had noted the part which religion 
played in the patriotic resolutions of the Czar and 
| the Russian people, and in his lofty enthusiasm he 
| wrote,—“ ‘The French will not be conquered by 
| the usual warlike preparations, nor by the arts and 
calculations of human foresight, nor the most skilled 
appliances of physical and mechanical means. 
| Buonaparte and his Frenchmen bear a charmed lije 
| against debased views. They must fall by means of 
lofty views, and lofty views mean trust in God, 
devotion to our country, an ambition to live and 
die for the sake o honour. It means faith in 
virtue and in the people.” 

Fichte, in the same spirit, begged to be allowed 
| to proceed with the army, that he might strengthen 
| the patriotic fervour of the soldiers by his addresses, 

firmly believing that no mere machinery of military 
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is claimed for Perthes, bec 

the serene strength of his faith in the final t 
of these convictions, while he quietly labour 
regenerate the book-trade and to make literature 
ind science new points from which to work for 
national unity. He is the true type of his nation 


A high place 





in its best and highest moods and aspirations. His 
life witnesses to the vast in fluence that may be 
exercised by a noble character, when permeated by 
religion, even while engaged i in the common walks 


3 7 


C Ie, 
The change which thus passed over Germany 
lrew the various classes close to each other; and 
the ree il tendency was in the opposite direction from 
ution. But a new test was then brought into 
iblic affairs, and its root was religious. In place 
of f consenting to regard any person or institution as 
having a rightful existence because it was strong or 
seemed to be secure—an idea which was the 
essence of Napoleonism—persons and institutions 
were judged = by their open and confessed 
nformity to the purpose of God and to the divine 
leas of Justice, Truth, and Mercy. Thus, with 
the thoughtful and more religious-minded men of 
Germany, Napoleon himself came to be regarded 
as the appointed scourge in God’s hand for the 
chastisement of an erring people—an instrument 
raised up to quicken them by misfortune to a sense 
of the dignity which, alike as men, as citizens, and 
as Christians, they had lost. The great sin of 
Napoleon was that he sternly shut his eyes to this, 
and, in pursuing his ambitious course to the bitter 
end, sought only his own glory and not the world’s 
good. “ oe says one, “ was a mighty instru- 
ment in the hands of Providence, and when he had 
done his work, and was no longer needed, he was 
thrown, like other worn-out tools, into a corner; 
for not in himself, but only as an instrument, had 
he any importance.” 

But the idea was felt to apply 
gift, character, and position. ‘Dynasties are no- 
thing to me,” says Von Stein, the great politician 
of regenerated Germany ; “they are only instru- 
ments.” And this vital idea, passing irom the 
leaders into the common thought, became a potent 
force, that gave a new value to individuality by 
connecting it religiously with God’s purpose to- 
wards the whole. While external distit ictions 
tended to be more lightly regarded, this gave a 
fresh rallying-point for many interests, and elevate 
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and consecrated them. Hence the gr radu: oa vanish- 
ing of the wide distance between ki 1 people, 
between nobles and workers. Patriotis m, rooted 
in Christian convictions, made the nation one. 
Nothing could well be finer than the way in which 














the King and Queen of Prussia—in the rcy 
of Providenre so well fitted for their position 
in that trying time—were enabled to bear many 
trials with and for the people. Queen Louisa is a 
bright figure throughout the whole period, with 
much decision and arare womanly sympathy, which 


only added a lustre to her queenliness. How 








characteristic it is that, when, in 1805, the Crown 
Prince on his tenth birthday, and because of the 
arrogance of Napoleon, had received a present from 
his father of a suit of uniform and a sword, Queen 
Louisa said to him with deep emotion, “I hope, 
my son, that when you use this attire, your only 
thought will be to avenge the wrongs of your coun- 
trymen.” 

Not less is the Princess Wilhelm’s presence 
benignant and beautiful. These royal persons w« 
surely instruments specially raised by God for th 
work and the time ; and in the case of the two 1: 
their training +. d been exceptionally preparatory. 

We wish we had but space to characterize som 
other of the leaders in this memorable movemer 
There is grand old Nettelbeck—patient, faith fol 
far-seeing; and Bliicher, rough of presence an: 
of speech, yet melting into strange tenderness wit 
his men when he sees them sore put to it, an 
talking to them as his c/z/dren with the tears in hi 
eyes, and always overwhelmed with humility after 
his greatest achievements ; Gneisenau, so dexterous, 
yet so discreet ; and Falk, so gentle, sagacious, ar | 
so intently bent upon good works. The history « 
the period is, more than that of most periods, a 
gallery of pictures of good men; and while we 
mourn the lack of definiteness of religious view in 
the case of some of them, we can only fall back 
on the apology which Baur so eloquenfly urges, 
that when God raises men up for a great work H- 
sometimes strongly accentuates their faults an! 
short-comings, in order that those who look 
and admire may be led the more surely to give 
the glory to Him. 

The Wars of Independence in Germany will 
always have significance for Christian men, inas- 
much as we see so clearly in those who engaged in 
them the uprising of great convictions as to God's 
way of dealing with the nations, and the testimony 
thus afforded that the only road to true reform « 
a people is by individual regeneration of the co 
science and the heart—a turning of the eyes of t! 
mind towards a Father in heaven, and to the Sc: 
whom He has sent to bear witness of the Trut! 
and to reveal all Truth unto those who seek it in 
simplicity and faith. Great deeds have lessons for 
all times ; and we each one of us may quicken our 
faith, and gain new hopes for the toiling millions, ; 
by a study of such devotedness and self- denial i 
are revealed to us in the pages of Baur’s bool 

Certainly the history of that time is not withor 
its special reference to ours. The lesson which t] 
German nation needs to learn now, as then, is n 
to trust to titious unity cemented merely b; 

rary St es, but to seek after that union of 
‘ts and souls, in and through whi 
It to be wo rking for the good of tl 
cht-minded man, indeed, must 
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THE WOMAN THAT WAS A SINNER. 


IS face, his words, her heart awoke, 
Awoke her slumbering truth ; 
She judged him well ; her bonds she broke, 


And fled to him for ruth. 


With tears she washed his weary feet ; 
She wiped them with her hair ; | 
Her kisses—call them not unmeet, 

| When they were welcome ¢Here. 
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What saint a richer crown to 


Could love’s am ‘abition teach ? 
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Her eyes, her lips, her hair, dow 


In love's opel of speec 


His holy manhood’s perfect wo 
Owns her a woman still : 

It is impossible henceforth, 
For her to stoop to ill. 
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Her to herself his words restore, 
The ra liance to the day 
A horror to herself no more, 


Not yet a castaway! 


And so, in kisses, ointment, tears, 
And outspread lavish hair, 
Love, shame, and hope, and griefs, and fears, | 
Mingle in worship rare, 
| 
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Mary, thy hair thou didst not spread For God hath pardoned all her much ; 
About the holy feet ; Her iron bands hath burst ; 

Didst only bless the holy head Her love could never have been such, 
With spikenard’s ointment sweet. Had not his love come first. 


Or if thou didst, as some would hold— But oh! rejoice, ye sisters pure, 
Thy heart the lesson caught, Who hardly know her case : 
The abandonment so humble-bold, There is no sin but has its cure, 

From her whom pardon taught. Its all-consuming grace. 


And if thy hair thou too didst wind He did not leave her soul in hell, 
The holy feet around, *Mong shards the silver dove ; 

Such plenteous tears thou couldst not find But raised her pure that she might tel 
As this sad woman found. Her sisters how to love. 

Let her in grief the first be read, 
And love, the woful sweet ; 

Be thou content to bless his head, 


She gave him all your best love can, 
Was he despised and sad ? 
Yes; and yet never mighty man 


Let this one crown his feet. | Such perfect homage had. 
Simon, such kisses will not soil ; | Jesus, by whose forgiveness sweet 


Her tears are pure as rain ; 
Eye not her hair’s untwisted coi], 
Baptized in pardoning pain, 


Her love grew so intense, 
We, sinners all, come round thy feet— 
Lord, make no difference. 
EORGE MAC DONALD. 





TIMID DISCIPLESHIP : 
OR, NICODEMUS AND JOSEPH OF ARIMATHEA. 


HE life of our Lord is so full of surprises, and | forward and served Him with the last offices that 
is often so contrary to all we consider probable, | can be paid to the dead. 

that nothing but a long familiarity could prevent us| This singular conduct of Nicodemus and Joseph, 
being startled by much that we pass without re-/|so- unexpected because opposed to all that was 
mark. The mighty God appearing as a little child ; | already known of them, challenges our attention. 
the signs of weakness, of hunger and thirst, in One | It is not only very surprising, but very touching. As 
who is omnipotent ; the absence of pomp and out- | that which doth make manifest is light, it is natural 
ward dignity from one who is not only a King, but | that the light of the cross, which is the light of 
the King of kings ; the companion and friend of fish- | love, should discover the secret love which filled 
ermen proclaiming Himself the Redeemer of the | their hearts and made them capable of a courage 
world—are all the direct opposite of what would | they had never suspected in themselves, and which 
be our natural thoughts. It is an aspect of His life | has bound them up for ever with the affectionate 
which has been vividly presented by the Apostle Paul | remembrances of the whole world. But it is in 
at the point where it is most striking. In the cross | striking contrast with their previous history. For, 
of Christ, he says, we see our notions all reversed ; | like many persons who have lived since, and many 
what we think foolishness is wiser than our wisdom ; | who are living now, though they had deep religious 
what we think weakness is stronger than our | convictions, and believed in Christ, they did not 
strength ; what we hold base, or despise, God hath | choose to commit themselves, and so run the risk 
chosen. And this does not apply merely to the | of encountering ridicule, lessened or sundered 
consequences of the atonement and its position in | friendships, public odium, the loss of the good 
Christian doctrine and the Christian life, but to its | opinion of others, and that sense of shame which 
very form as a historical fact. What can be more | smites keenly upon us all. They are the very type 
unlikely than that the Prince of Life should die, | of timid discipleship ; the light from the cross has 
that the Saviour of mankind should be murdered by | also thrown that into vivid distinctness ; and this 
a handful of bigots, that Jesus, the Son of God, occasion, the only one on which they appear to- 
should be buried by one or two strangers? And | gether, and the last on which we read of either, 
under the shadow of the cross, as if it had some) presses their timidity upon our attention. It is 
occult power to draw these contrasts out, they | therefore only reasonable if we turn with great in- 
appear in the circumstances and the very group of | terest to what we can glean of their lives. 
persons of which Jesus is the centre. When His| I. It was the time of the Passover. A prophet had 
disciples, who loved Him and followed Him, and | startled the crowd at Jerusalem. John’s voice had 
had borne His reproach, forsook Him and fled, two | rung like a peal of trumpets over the land, but it 
men who had been notorious for timidity, and who | was not his. A carpenter’s son from Nazareth had 
had never been identified with Him, stepped boldly | entered the temple with the throng. He had found 
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His wonderful works, the feeling al 1 rose 

into enthusiasm. Had He been a ] 

as the credulous fancy of the Jews | the 
Messiah, as it is the trick of modern sceptics to 
icture Christ, had He striven for influc 
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Then, as now, Jesus was easily to be found of 


them who sought; now, as then, the door is open 
to him who knocks; and the Gospel of St. John 
has preserved at least the spirit and 
that conversation. It was commenced by Nico- 


demus with a commonplace, a mere courteous 


acknowledgment that Jesus was a prophet of God, | 


a preface which betrays the awkwardness and con- 
straint of a man who is afraid to approach the sub- 


ject next his heart ; and in His answer Jesus passes | 
= | 
it by as so much courteous and unnecessary speech. 


There were hundreds to acknowledge that God 
could still send a teacher, and miracles were a sign 
of the prophet. It was not to express such am 
obvious truth that Nicodemus had stolen out by 
night: but it was the difference between Jesus and 
other prophets that perplexed him. When 
‘that sustained His claim; w 
He taught, it was “with authority, and 
His words, as of One who was the VW 
derful, the Counsellor, were strangely laden with 
a meaning that was awful, } 
of Galilee ariseth no prophet,” nor had Jesus “ey 
learned.” All this troubled him; and, in addition, 
he felt that the new Teacher moved in a wor 
doctrine and religious thought of which, though a 
master in Israel, he knew nothing. 
quite by his courteous, unnecessary speech, and 
answered the unspoken thoughts he had 
b ick. 

‘here are outer aspects of God’s truth which 
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tion was an honourable one, and implied I e ; 
earnestness and strictness. The ver O } 1S 
by our Lord against the Pha : sees : 
this. They were not simply | men, y 
crites, men who, if their pract tice was | t . 
fession was high. They devoured wi 1] 
they passed over judgment and . ! ve of God, he would be sur 
they were full of ravening and wickedness, of extor- his folly ; he would |] 
tion and excess; but “they made ng prayers, ; and ridicule : so he « 
enlarged their phylacteries, took the chief seats in How did ( 
the sa gogues, and built the sepulchres of the : 1X] 
prophets. What was bad in them was aggravated ld 
by their pretension to good. It was no di , how 
credit to Nicodemus that he was one of them. | deep feeling before 
There may be hollowness ake religious people ;; read your Bible, how : 
loud professions may be made by hypocrites ; a, been if your tears ? 
great religious party may so far degenerate that the } Moments like these a t 
name which was its honour may be its re] » let 5 
The man who makes long prayers may cheat in his n tl 
business or grind the poor; the set face and the ‘ 
pious phrase may be only the cloak to deceit, and | f the seed, the 1 of lo 
greed, and vanity. Let these be denounced as ‘e ke in the ing 
loudly as they may. Let re them. el 
Let our satirists fling scorn let | Yet the desi l t] 
it be remembered we are not ing them | dread of wha will € 
because they are religious, but because they are} on us, and which the prominer ‘ 
not as good as their religion. It is from their |}coming by night has fastened upon Nicod 
religion that such high expectations are formed ;; He might have done a more manly thing. B 
were it not a mere pretence, it would be the great, | he might also have put down his doubts, or ¢ 
good thing about them. We must be very careful | plail way, or forgot He 
of confo unding them with it, of saying, as it is precedent then. e are wise 
often said, it was their religion made them what well icted pers 10 feel that 
they were, of being driven to dislike, as we hear what is spiritual; there ; 
men say they dislike, religious people. If some | that their office and standing 
pears are hollow and bitter, would it not be rash ‘1m no discernment, that thougl 
and foolish to condemn all pear-trees? If some ‘ right party, Christ is very vagu 
blossoms in spring turn out no fruit for all their persons in real trouble and per 
show, would it not be absurd to say ll ul; and none of then et 
blossoming was a sham, and that the t re le wi not come 
much better without it? And on the other hand, n 
when a sect, by its narrow-mindedness and bigotry d r eye 
and party spirit and want of spiritual life, de erves l, if they bore the 
to hear the “ Woe unto you "hy; pocrites !” let us t of their friends who t g 
remember that there may be in it sincere and ll enough, it would y, 
earnest and ardent men, zealous for God and be no more tha f the 
beautiful in their blameless lives, that the very sect ke Nicodemus, ‘sith iking and fi 
which stands out as the type of religious hypocrisy in no ins cast them out. “ Whoso 
numbered a Paul and a Joseph, a Lazarus and a 1c wall 
Nicodemus. 5 

Nicodemus was also a ruler, a member of the | tu t] f 
Sanhedrim, which was the chief Jewish ecclesiastical | Nic Vil 
court, and must have been a person of position. | solemnities of 
By all his associations and convictions he belonged | with which t! l 
to the religious party of his time; he held a high| men’s 1 
office in the church ; he stood well in soci y, mix- | stealing 
ing with people of repute in Jerusalem. So placed, | penter's son l 
he could not help a influenced by the opinions | and em] and ty 
and prejudices of his class; probably there is not | and heavenly mindedness of the Li rd, 1, the lamp flut 
one of us who could; and we must take this into | tering in the eddies and perhaps the moan 1 
account when we read of his visit to Jesus. For it sobbing of the wind, the conversation so true to 
was paid secretly, in the pe Twice wards tic and touc hing on the vital 
this is affirmed by the Evangelist, so that it attaches 1 the C iri istians of all a » have had to 
to him like a by-word. It was timid, weak, h al heightening of ‘the discourse 
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l 
towards its close, until we lose the presence of 


Nicodemus, and scarcely mark how he steals out 
of the narrative without a word of notice—all 
provoke an exceeding interest. From a beginning 
of such promise we expect a corresponding future. 
Those holy, profound, and burning words, that 
revelation, spiritually plain and simple, of the rela- 
tion of man to God, have been commended to one 
anxious, inquiring, and who has risen above his 
prejudices ; they are made under circumstances as 
impressive as of any sermon that was ever heard ; 
and we cannot resist following him with sympathy 
and hope, and expecting to find him on Christ's side. 
We cannot help being disappointed with what we 
are told. 
sion of surpassing moment. 
decreed that Jesus must die. 
of them. 
Christ had wrought, he must have had some report 
of His sayings, it is quite evident that he now be- 
lieved in Him. 
Jerusalem, and on the great day of the feast Jesus 
stood and cried, “ If any man thirst, let him come 
unto Me.” 
and have heard the wonderful promise of the Spirit : 
it is improbable that he was not aware of Christ’s 
solemn appeal, “Why go ye about to kill me?” 
When the officers were sent to seize Him he may 
have witnessed their evident reluctance. There 
was everything to stira man. His Teacher was in 


The Sanhedrim had 
Nicodemus was one 


The next time he appears is on an occa- | 


He must have heard of the works that | 


There was a national festival in | 
and men of even gracious lives may be in the 


Nicodemus may have been present, | 


danger, yet it was evident who He was, the Son of 
God, and the salvation of the world depended on | 


Him. 
confessed that they dared not attempt an arrest, 
Nicodemus sawhowthe council, maddened by failure, 


When the officers returned unsuccessful, and | 
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Israel. Nay, in spite of the atmosphere of preju- 
dice in which he lived, he believed that Jesus was 
the Consolation, the Messiah, the Son of God. We 
are not informed at what period in Christ’s ministry 
he became impressed. It must have been some 
time before the sitting of the council at which he 
was present and remonstrated. He may have been 
of the same standing as Nicodemus; anyhow, he 
was a disciple. With his blameless character, 
reverent spirit, and faith in Christ, what lacked he 
yet? Courage and decision. He was afraid of 
the Jews, and, “good man” as he was, he dis- 
sembled. He was afraid to stem the current of 
public opinion. No doubt he had his private 
moments of thankful joy that Messiah had come, 
and his heart rested on Him as “ He which should 
redeem Israel.” But he let no one see into his 
heart or share his joy. He would not be com- 
promised ; rather than that, he would do nothing to 
arrest the fate of Jesus. Yet his character was beau- 
tiful. Public opinion does not run less strong now, 


danger of the councillor of Arimathzea. The dread 
of the world has a very subtle power to hinder us 
from confessing Christ at those moments and in 
those things which the world may call inopportune, 
unnecessary, straitened, extravagant. ‘There were 
two men of the council who might have spoken 
out, who might have shamed the rulers from their 
shame, who, if they had been bolder, we and all 
after time could have honoured them. ‘They were 
both as good as mute; they did nothing to ward 
off the fate of Christ, “for fear of the Jews.” It 


| does not sound well now, at this distance of time 


grew hungrier for blood : and he lifted up his voice, | 
‘Doth our law judge any man before it hear | 


him, and know what he doeth?” That was all. 
He put forward the law which he knew these bold 
men had already determined to outrage. When it 
was a question of life and death he took his stand 
on a technicality. Desertion could scarcely be 
worse than such defence. It was the act of a just 
and honourable, but timid man ; a paltry weakness 
that only provoked the answer, “Art thou also of 
Galilee 2?” 
the first. 

Jesus moved him, he was ashamed to confess now 
that Jesus had won him; and so he and “every 
man went unto his own house.” 

II. To the Sanhedrim there belonged another 
secret disciple, who also had not consented unto their 
counsel. Josephof Arimathzea was honourable, good, 
and just, and, like Nicodemus, of the better class, 
for his wealth is particularly mentioned. We are 
further told that he waited for the kingdom of God, 
and that he was afraid of the Jews; that is to say, 
in all outward relations of life he was admirable— 
pure, upright, sincere. He was more; for while a 


sceptic might be all this, he was a genuinely reli- | 
| they had not confessed Him till now, when it was 


gious man, reverent and devout, one of those quiet, 
yearning natures, like Simeon, that grieved over the 


evils of the time and waited for the consolation of | 


—he was good, he loved Christ, he believed in 
Him ; but he was afraid of what men would say, 
of society, of his party, and so he did nothing 
worth remembering in the kingdom of God: he 


| got himself into no difficulty, he enjoyed his wealth 


Want of courage clung to him from | 
He was ashamed to confess then that | 


in peace, he never broke with his friends of the 
council: we always knew he was one of us, but 
he would never step out from the world and avow 
it, he shrank from any public Christian act, he had 
always numerous plausible reasons for not com- 
mitting himself. That character is not extinct. 
And now the time came when these two hidden 
lives were to flow together by the stir of a common 
impulse, and so together to pass out of our sight 
with Christ, to whom they flowed. The cross 
that frightened bolder men gave them courage. 
Joseph used his influence and known position to 
go to the governor of Judza and beg the body of 
Jesus for reverent burial. Nicodemus went to the 
drug merchant and bought an hundred pound 
weight of spices to anoint the body for the grave as 
if it had been a king’s ; Joseph bought fine linen 
for the same last office. ‘Together they met at the 
cross, and between them they took the wounded 
body down, with tender hands, we cannot doubt, 
and many springing tears, and self-upbraiding that 





too late. Joseph, to save the Lord from igno- 
minious burial, provided the tomb in his own 
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garden, and thus procured the separation and dis- 
tinctness of interment necessary to establish proof 
of the resurrection. Together they laid him in 
the tomb ; and when they had taken their last look 
of Him whom they had loved, and for whom they 
were now ready to despise all consequences, they 
watched till the great stone was rolled against the 
sepulchre and the shadows fell down, and all was 
still. And with this memorable service they vanish 
from the history, and we see them no more. As 
two timid streams that move down different hill- 
sides and creep under lowly sedge and by green 
mess and waving fern, and smother their soft trickling 
fall under the long thick grass, yet at last, after 
devious course, unite in the same river, and flow 
thence with mingled waters to the ocean which is 
the goal of all, so do these two lives, timidly flow- 
ing towards Christ, and crouching out of sight of 
men, unite at last around the cross; so thence 
do they flow with Him, the crucified, into that 
mighty ocean of God’s love which will receive all 
saints, and hold them to eternity. 

Yet, as they pass, they leave their lesson, and 
nothing could render it more impressive than this 
last recorded act of their lives. 
very types of timid discipleship, we see here to what 
it brought them. It is true there are timid souls 


that cling with a deep and loyal love to Christ, | 


that are not to be reproached for their timidity. 
Natural shyness, a great humility, a morbid self- 


many shrink back from a bolder and opener con- 
fession. But the timidity of these secret disciples 
sprang from fear, the fear of opinion, of injury, of 
discomfort. It is of this that they being dead yet 
speak to us. 

1. There is much which such discipleship 
loses. The teaching of Jesus would have given 
them infinite help; His words, which are spirit 
and life, would have borhe the fruit of light, and 
joy, and strength in their hearts; and they were 
deprived of all this, although, from their position, 
they were in special need of it. They missed 
the intercourse with the Lord which fell to a 
Matthew or a John. There is no more exquisite 
pleasure in friendship than communion, the fellow- 
ship of thought and soul which brightens the 
dullest ways of life, and elevates the dullest natures. 
What the pleasure is, the perfect satisfaction of 
the spirit, and the growth in purity and holiness 
when the friend is Christ, our experience of human 
friendship can only faintly shadow. But this 
grace also was denied them, and their timid dis- 
cipleship brought them to a dead body instead of to 
a living Saviour. Bitterly they must have felt it 
then when the lips were silent and the eyes were 
shut in death. Bitterly they must have antici- 
pated the reproach. They had a friend in Jesus, 
and so had Lazarus. Lazarus clove to his friend, 
and what an elevation, tenderness, beauty, almost 
romance, this friendship alone gives to his life! 
They, unable to part from their acquaintance, to 
bear their alienation, shrunk from Him while He 
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| tived, and what a sorry place they fill in the 
| Gospels, the man who came to Jesus by night, 
| the disciple, but secretly! They missed the joy of 
| witnessing to what He was. They knew He was 
misunderstood, they heard Him slandered, His 
character and actions would be weighed in their 
presence, and undervalued, or wrapped in a cloud 
of falsehood ; they knew the unspeakable blessing 
there was for their neighbours and whole people in 
this Light of the World and Rest for the Weary, 
this Lamb of God and Saviour of Sinners; and 
| they were dumb. To such loss as that the timid 
| disciple must always be exposed. It is inseparable 
|from his position: it is what a man will miss 
mournfully at last, what will touch his memories of 
the past with a regret that is an anguish. He is 
afraid of what his neighbours will say, of a little 
i ridicule, of getting into trouble; and so he 
cherishes his belief in secret, without strength, 
without joy, without the Friend. 

2. If the loss is great, it is also costly. It costs 
| the suspicion of the party with which we linger, the 
reproach of the party we hesitate to join. It costs 
perpetual misgiving, the peace of a conscience that 
acquits and not accuses, the mortifying conscious- 
ness of being weak and bending to circumstances 
and hiding something, like a coward. It costs 
many painful struggles, in which every victory is 
| dearly bought, for it is a victory over our better 
self. Those who take Christ’s side must endure 
hardness, and possibly fight with afflictions. Those 
others who know they ought to take it, yet hold 
back the avowal, have also much to endure from 
friends and foes, and still more from their own 
reflections. The sensibility to pain which makes 
them shrink from avowal, renders this kind of 
suffering the more acute. And while suffering for 
Christ brings with it abundant comfort, it is no 
comfort to them that Christ will wipe away tears, 
or that joy unspeakable lies behind our light afflic- 
tion, or that “as the sufferings of Christ abound in 
us, so our consolation also aboundeth by Christ.” 
3. Nor does it appear that the heavy price they 
pay gains anything. It does not gain them freedom 
from annoyance, nor any man’s respect, not even 
that good opinion of men which it is their object 
to obtain. It does not gain them a safe and easy 
time for confessing the Lord. It only postpones 
the confession till it is inseparable from mental 
agony, till the difficulties in the way are greater, 
and perhaps of a kind it had never entered their 
head to face. Nicodemus and Joseph, who would 
not be disciples when the people crowded round 
Jesus as a prophet, were surprised into confessing 
Him when it was worthy of death. 

The drift of this is very plain. No doubt it is 
better to be a timid disciple than none at all, to 
come by night than not to come, to be saved at the 
very last than to be lost. The man who hides his 
faith in secret may moreover, under extraordinary 
pressure, rise into something far higher, into bravery 
and loyal devotion. But this timidity is cowardice ; 
postponing, sacrificing everything to itself. If the 
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songs helped to swell the vesper-hymn that floated 
nut over the asiring billows. That day we had 
buried one of our number in them. 
The next time after that I heard the Even 
Hymn was in Melbourne, in its “ cathedral chur 
James’s. It is a hideous brick building, but it 
was the only thing that looked like home to me, as 
I dragged my weak legs towards it over the Prince’s 
Bridge. I landed in Melbourne in the mad time 
when scores of deserted ships swung round with 
the tide in Hobson’s Bay. My letters of introduc- 
tion were mere waste paper. When I could find 
any of the people to whom they were addressed, 
they could hardly spare time even to pretend to 
ice at the letters before they returned the stereo- 
ped answer that I had come too late—so many 
usands had come before me—so many thou- 
ls were weekly, almost daily, pouring in. Soon 
I reached Melbourne I was struck down by 
No doctor would come to me, because 
had spent all my money. I might have died 
like a sick or a starving dog, had it not been for 
kindness of two of my fellow-passengers—a 
tch tailor and a Scotch printer. My sole claim 
» their kindness was that it chanced to be my 
turn to sit up with their Scotch berthmate in the 
< bay the night he died. Poor young fellow, he 
| not come out to dig gold, but to ‘breathe air 
would suffer him to support himself by his 
edle a little long yas a tailor, too a he 
| just as the rising sun brought us within reach 
is land of promise—our second death on board. 
had been wandering in his sleep—talking about 
“ mither,” and clutching at my hand. How 
PI pointed he looked when he woke and saw 
se hand he had got hold of, and then he fell 
al ep again, with a smile on his blue lips like the 
‘ection of a spirit’s smile when it wakes up from 
arthly life’s troubled dream into the everlasting 
presence of the Father. He was a genuinely 
good young fellow, that Scotch tailor. He did 
not blow, as they say here, about his piety, but 
as never ashamed of what he believed to be 
He really was, I think, a Aéous young man, 
in the old double sense. How he used to dream 
about the money he was going to send his “ mither !” 
So neuhial near Fochabers she lived — though 
where Fochabers. is I cam only guess. When I 
went up on deck, there was dimly blue Cape 
Otway on the larboard bow, and between, a mile- 
l ng ‘Shoal of silver-gilt fish leaping out of the 
spangled blue sea, as if in mockery of the poor 
young = fellow’ S humbly — dreams. 
WV Vell, those two good berthmates of his could not 
nurse and doctor me, of course, but they gave nre 
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yond, That Sunday I speak of was the i in through open windows, open doors, and { gaping 
ind day I could crawl out, and I managed to at walls and roof. Perhaps the simplicity of the ser- 
to church, and after 
Hymr 


rit 





crying. It was so strange to hear that soothing 
old lullaby sung in braw ling Melbourne, in which 
scarcely any house then was a home. I thought 
of the quiet old church in which I used to hear it at 
home, with old friends round me, and a home to 
go back to. I felt lonely when, after lingering to 
ee ast, I turned out of the church that night on 
; weary tramp back to Emerald Hill. 

7 am up in the Bush now, and here church-going 
is a thing to date from. The last time I went was 
a year or two back, when I rode out with a little 
Catholic priest with whom I had struck up an ac- 
quaintance to a slab shingled church, with chinks 
between the slabs and shingles, almost hidden by 

the trees and scrub in the midst of which it stood. 

The colour of the slabs, a granite-like, glittering 
grey, gavea venerable : look to the little bush church, 
although it had only been built afew years. Where 
the worshippers were to come from I had been 
wondering, as we had ridden up and down stony, 
thinly-timbered ridg es all 
more or less dark-green and Ped But we 
went down from that dreary country into one 
of a richer, fernier foliage, dotted with white 
and grey homesteads, and patched with square, 
yellow-brown maize-paddocks, with here and there 
a spared slim cabbage-palm lifting up its feather- 
brush above.the corn. These signs of settlement 
encircled a lagoon as sunnily blue as the ocean with 
which it communicated, except where the distant 
sandy bar gave the water the greenness of young 
wheat. The homesteads were cheerful to look 
upon, but, nevertheless, they were so scattered, and 
there were so few of them, that I still could not 
help wondering where our congregation was to 
come from. 

We put up our horses at the first homestead 
we came to—it was little more than a hut—and 
my little clerical friend bade the good people of 
the house (they were compatriots of his) cook 
me, as it was a fast-day, “a Prothestant chop. 
They obeyed, but they scowled at me as I ate 
it, They seemed scandalized, too, when the 
priest walked arm in arm with me to the little bush 
church, whose bell began to tinkle just as I finished 
my chops. The church was so hidden in trees 
that I was startled when I came suddenly on its 
little graveyarl—a not very grassy graveyard, with 
just a sprinkling of tomb-deards, and wooden 
memorial crosses. It seemed at first as if a troop 
or two of cavalry had hung up their horses on the 
grey rail-fence. I soon saw, however, that more 
than half of the saddies were side-saddles. Almost 
the whole Irish population for miles around 
had gathered their chapel. 
the little church was very si bush 

were only garniture of the “altar,” 
except the crucifix <—there was no incense, beyond 
the aromatic breath of the encircling scrub, stealing 








the 


vice made it seem not Roman, but really Catholic. 
At any rate, it did me good. I was glad to get the 
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chance of joining in Christian common prayer of 
any kind. Perhaps men like Carlyle can keep their 
consciences void of offence towards God and man 
——so far as any human conscience can so be kept 
—without any other than solitary worship in the 
“Cathedral of Immensity ;” but there are not many 
men like Carlyle. It is easy to parrot a pregnant 
phrase until it becomes comical cant. I know a 


fellow out here who spends his Sundays, supine in 
his shirt-sleeves, smoking and drinking; and /e 


says that he is worshipping in the Cathedral of 


Immensity. 

Perhaps you may want to know how I have got on. 
It has not, as I have hinted, been all smooth-sailing 
with me. 
with only the starry sky for my counterpane, and 
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the vaguest notion as to where I was to seek for a 
home upon the morrow. 
the first time you find yourself in such a predica- 
ment that you think much of it. That first time it 
is rather queer when the chill, moaning night wind 
wakes you in the small hours, and you remember 
that you are a vagabond as you glance up at the 
big, bright stars floating overhead, and call to 


But out here, it is only | 


' mind that yesterday’s sun is still shining on your 


only home. On the whole, however, I have rubbed 
on far better than I deserved. I will not weary 
| you with a catalogue of the various callings I have 
| followed and invented. You never gave me much 
credit for versatility, and so I am afraid you would 
| be uncomplimentary enough to doubt my veracity. 
| My colonial career has not been brilliant enough 


More than once I have found myself 
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to brag about; neither has it been bad enough 
to croak over. 

I really forget when I last wrote to you. All that I 
remember distinctly is that you wrote last ever so 
long ago, and that hitherto I have not answered your 
letter. You see, when a fellow first comes out, he 
likes to write long letters by every mail, if it were 
only for the pleasure of growling at the new country 
he makes out to have been so shamefully cracked- 
up (of course, you didn’t take all for fact that I 
said about Australia in those long-ago homesick 
letters of mine). But then, if he has bragged at 
home about what he was going to do abroad, he 
soon gives up writing if he does not get on at start- 
ing. And by the time he has got on his feet any- 
how, he has got so used to Australia, that he 
fancies there is nothing “ interesting” for him to 
write about—it seems absurd for him to write long 
descriptions of things as familiar as A B C to 
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my roof, and scratched against my walls. White 
clover, which is over-running the colony, fringed 
the verandah. Just over my head two dumb 
Australian swallows glided in and out of the nest 
which I had helped them to line by sticking dry 
grass and bits of wool into the hole. Glossy black 
crows, and glossy black-and-white, liquidly fluting 
magpies hopped about the grey logs. Down in 
the flat beside the almost dried-up creek the brown, 


_ bay, and black broodmares lay basking. All around 
_spread the dark bush, which would have seemed 


every one about him; and then the wide waste of | 


weltering waters that severs us from England soon 
makes the old country seem somehow in another 


world, not merely on the other side of this world. | 


The papers publish special editions when the home 


mail arrives, and we profess to be greatly interested | 


in the news; but, save so far as the price of wool, 
hides, and tallow is concerned, it is a very languid 
interest—except when there is a war, or something 
like that. We have our own business to attend to, 
and speedily forget who’s who at home. 


limitless, had it not been for a far-off range of hills 
that melted through a gamut of almost all colours 
into leaden purple and ghostly grey as the day 
wore on. It was avery lonely Christmas Day, and 
even Ong Him was not equal to the construction 
of a plum-pudding. Of course, I heard no Christ- 
mas bells. How I thought of far-off Christmases 
in far-off England! I shall never come back, 
though. I have learnt to love this quaintly in- 
teresting country, monotonous though much of it 
is. I like the sunny, cheerful climate. The air 
ut here exhilarates like champagne, and the skies 
are unclouded for weeks together ; though I must 
confess that we have nothing like the lovely child- 
like shy wakings of your English springs, the 
melancholy glories of your painted autumns, the 
ecstasy of the single days, and rich and rare long 


reaches, of golden weather intercalated into your 
Things, | 


capricious summers, the crisp delight of your 


persons, interests at home have so faded from my | sunnily frosty winter days. I like the warm-hearted, 


mind that I should be miserable if I did not | hospitable people also. 


believe in a more abiding world than this. 


I feel lonely at times, but 
what would be the good of my coming home now? 


A queer little place is this from which I write to | Very likely I should feel even lonelier there than 


you. I am the chief tenant of a slab, shingled 
cottage, consisting of two rooms and a skillion, or 
lean-to. The two rooms are mine, and I have 
papered them with colonial journals and the ///us- 
trated London News. The skillion is tenanted 


by Bob, the Yorkshire groom, who is very fond | 


of lying in bed as late as he can, and on holidays 
holds literal levees, attended by his fellow station- 
servants. 


in a place with which I was once familiar. 


I do here. No, I will keep my memory of home 
as it was, and not go back to find myself a stranger 
What- 
ever I may have said, of course, I know that death 


| and other change must have strangely altered the 


| another what we used to be. 


Last Christmas morning, when I too | by six years—six years during which our interests, 


was late in bed, I overheard him in confidential | 


conversation with a whilom burglar and a ditto 
manslaughterer. They are very civil, harmless 
personages, however, now, and I have no need to 
fasten a window or a door at night. 

What a different Christmas-day that was from the 
one you spent! I took the breakfast which the China- 
man cook brought me in my shirt-sleeves, on my 
rough-bricked little verandah, with passion-flower 


old place. Besides, if I could meet all my old 
friends again at home, we should not be to one 
We should be older 


pleasures, pains had lain apart—and should have 
to get acquainted with one another again. It is 
impossible to take up a long-dropped familiarity 
just at the point at which it was dropped, and go on 
as if nothing had happened. Thank God, there 
zs a home in which I can look forward to seeing 
you all again. 

I really am afraid to send messages to old 
friends by name. Give my kind love to any you 


plants in blossom twining round its rough pillars. ; think would be pleased to be remembered by me. 
On one side a standard peach-tree sprawled over ; Goodbye! God bless you, old fellow! 
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AUTUMN IS HERE. 


I WONDERED this year,—for the harvest was in, 
The acacias were dark and the linden-leaves thin, 
And the south-wind in coming and going was loud, — 
And odorous, and moist like the breath of a cloud,— 


I wondered, and said, ‘“‘ Then the Autumn is here ; 


God knows how I love the 


sweet fall of the year; 


But the joy of the Autumn is not on my brain— 


My God, give me joy in thine Autumn again ! 


129 


I woke in the morning, and, out in the air, 


heard the sweet robin his 


ditty declare, 


T 
A 
And my passion of Autumn came down from the skies, 
And I leapt from my bed with the tears in my eyes, 


O Robin, sweet Robin, do you know the power 
That comes to the heart with the fall of the flower, 
The odour of winds, and the shredding of trees, 
And the deepening of colour in skies and in seas? 





INDIFFERENT THINGS. 


N° questions of the Christian life have more fre- 
quently arisen to try the faith and to perplex 
the consciences of the followers of Christ, than 
those which have become famous in the history 
of the Church as questions respecting what are 
known as adiaphora, or indifferent things. The 
title is unfortunately ambiguous. To the indi- 
vidual Christian nothing is indifierent. ‘‘ Whether 
ye eat, or drink, or whatsoever ye do, do all to 
the glory of God,” is the great rule laid down by 
the Apostle in connection with this very subject 
(1 Cor. x. 31). There is no matter so trifling, there 
are no questions so insignificant, as to lie beyond the 
range of Christian principles. We often hear the 
language, it is of no moment whether we do 
it or not; either way is equally good. Either 
way is not equally good to me. In everything set 
before me there is a right and a wrong to me. 
Let me do it; but, in doing it, let me see that I 
do it on right principles. Let me abstain from 
doing it, but let me see that it is on right prin- 
ciples I abstain. I have no right to remove one 
action of my life from the influence of the Gospel 
of Christ. Myself, my time, my money, my work, 
my amusements, are not my own. Whatsoever I 
do, I am to do it all in the name of the Lord 
Jesus, giving thanks unto God and the Father 
through Him. To me nothing is indifferent. 
Nevertheless, the term gives true expression to 
the fact that the Christian is often placed in cir- 
cumstances where he cannot lay his hand upon 
any great precept of the law pointing out to him 
the path of duty. He is asked to do or to enjoy 
something respecting which it is impossible at once 
to say, it is wrong ; while, at the same time, it may 
be associated with conditions or relations 
make him fear it may be wrong. He feels that no 
dictate either of conscience or Scripture can be 








that | 


| quoted to condemn it ; he knows that he dare not 
pronounce the man who does it a transgressor 
| upon that account alone; he is sensible that he 
| himself might do it, if not now, at least in other 
| circumstances, without being self-convicted before 
|God;. but yet he fears. Early training, long- 
| formed habits, the tone of the society in which he 
|moves, the decided opinion of those whom he 
| regards as his best examples and patterns in piety, 
declare against it. He is in a strait betwixt the 
two, is troubled and perplexed. He inclines now 
to the one view, and now again to the other. 
His principles of action are not clear. His course 
of conduct is neither steady nor self-possessed. 
He is tortured as tens of thousands have been 
tortured before him by “ indifferent things,” by 
things, that is, where he has no unfaltering voice 
of law to guide him, where, in the exercise of 
the high responsibilities of faith, he must be a law 
unto himself. What that law is St. Paul tells us in 
the three chapters, vili.—x., of his first Epistle to 
the Corinthians, to which we now proceed. If we 
can rightly trace the principles and catch the spirit 
of these chapters, we shall have a clue to conduct 
us, with a confidence that nothing can disturb, 
through innumerable questions of practical Chris- 
tian living that meet us every day. It is, as usual, 
a local controversy that leads to the utterances 
of lofty wisdom and noble Christian love that meet 
us in the Apostle’s words. 

The controversy arose in connection with “ the 
eating of those things that were offered in 
sacrifice unto idols,” and the point to be deter- 
mined was, How far Christians were forbidden or 
vere permitted to eat the flesh of animals that had 
been laid upon the altars of the heathen deities, 
|The point was one that entered into the whole 
relations of social life at Corinth, and a settle- 
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ment of it must have been absolutely required. 
a Christian went to the banquet of a heathen 


friend, it was highly probable that the meat pre- | 


pared for him had been first devoted in sacrifice to 
a false divinity. If he bought flesh for his own 
consumption at home, he had no security that it 
was not taken from an animal, part of which had 
been offered to the gods, w hile the 
had found its way into the market, either from the 
unwillingness of the priests to give 
or from the poverty of an offerer unable to lay the 
whole as his gift upon the altar. While ever and 
again there came public festivals, following the 


If! Christians taking part in actions that to them ap- 


peared sinful, were either weakened by the want of 


that sympatity which is one main support of the ° 


Christian, or were led, as at Rome (Rom. xiv. 3), 
to unchristianize those who, not less than them- 
selves, were the followers of Jesus. The strong 


| again, in their very strength thus displayed without 


remainder | 


it to the poor, | 


celebration of the games or any event of more | 


than common importance, and in these, as equally 
with others interested in what had happened, 
Christians would be invited, and 
posed, to join. Should meat of this kind be eaten, 
was the question. It may seem a trifling one to 
is; but no question of our own day, involving 


| should have 
| discipline of self- denial for a brother’s good that 
might feel dis- | 


the scruples of a religious conscience, can be said | 
“o . | 
to be so difficult, so important, or so urgent as/ 


The highest principles of Christianity 
On the one hand, the 


this was. 
appeared to be at stake. 


| 


doctrine of Christian liberty, which St. Paul had | 


certainly preached at Corinth as one of the most 
precious truths of the Gospel, might seem to be 
endangered by the assertion that such food must 
be avoided. Nay, abstinence might even be held 
by many to involve the admission that the Chris- 
tian considered the heathen deity to 
reality of existence denied to it by his faith. 


possess a 


On 


the other hand, the partaking of such food might | 


seem to countenance idolatry and, along with it, 
the sensuality and profligacy that were the usual 
accompaniments of a sacrificial feast. Each view 
had its adherents. ‘The bolder Christians ate with 
freedom, asked no questions, and even accepted 
the invitations of their heathen friends not only to 
their private houses, but to the banquets given in 
the temples (viii. 10). The more scrupulous 
brethren hesitated as to both, imagined that a par- 
ticipation in these feasts brought them into a real 
connection with that world of spiritual evil whose 
powers were, in their eyes, the animating soul of 
heathen worship, feared to countenance Beg: 
and were offended and weakened by a 
conduct on the part of the bolder bret hren, the 
principles of which they could not comprehend. 
A third party, again, not possessed of sufficient 
strength either to eat without being alarmed by |s 
the thought that eating was sin, or to refuse to eat 
and to bear the ridicule following their refusal, was 
persuaded to share in banquets whose propriety 
they doubted, and their “conscience being weak 
was defiled.” All, accordingly, were in danger. 
The weaker brethren, by acting against the dic ctates 
of their own consciences, against their own views 
of what was permitted to the Christian, destroyed 
their own sensibility to the difference between right 
and wrong, and cast off, upon their own showing, 
their allegiance to Christ alone. The more 
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pulous, seeing those whom they had considered | them to the glory of God and his own spiritual 


regard to the feelings of others, were perhaps in 
greater danger than either the weak or the scru- 
pulous. They broke the bond of love ; crushed, 
instead of elevating, those who were less advanced 
than they were in a true appreciation of the mean- 
ing and extent of Christian freedom ; were tempted, 
as at Rome (Rom. xiv. 3), to despise where they 
honoured ; and lost all that precious 


brings us nearer the example of Him who “ pleased 
not himself,” and, by sacrificing a few selfish ad- 
vantages, lays hold more surely on eternal life. 
Questions leading to such results might well 
excite interest among the Corinthian Christians, 
ind might easily lead, as they seem to have led, 


| not merely to discussion among themselves, but to 


an application to the Apostle for advice in that 
letter which we learn from vii. 1 they had addressed 
to him. It must have been impossible to avoid 
them ; and, in their particular form, they entered 
into the very essence of those efforts after practical 
Christianity which it was so difficult to make in a 
city where the practices of heathenism penetrated 
into every relation of life, everywhere met the eye, 
and everywhere filled the ear. It may be well, 
befote we consider the application of the contro- 
versy to ourselves, to mark how the Apostle dealt 
with it ini the particular circumstances in which his 
attention was first called to it. The question, we 
may only further observe, was not one between 
Jewish and heathen Christians as such, but affected 
all as members of one body. What, then, is the 
Apostle’s judgment ? 

So long as cating the meat referred to was con- 
sidered in itself, and as the Christian brother did not 
think it wrong to eat, it was lawful for him to do so. 
**As concerning, therefore, the eating of those 
things that are offered in sacrifice unto idols, we 
know that an idol is nothing in the world, and that 
there is none other God but one ;” “ But meat com- 
mendeth us not to God: for neither, if we eat, are 
we the better; neither, if we eat not, are we the 
worse ;” and again, ‘“ Whatsoever is sold in the 

shambles that eat, asking no question for con- 
science’ sake : for the earth is the Lord’s and the 
fulness thereof. If any of them that believe not 
bid you to a feast, and ye be disposed to go ; what- 
soever is set before you, eat, _ no “questions 
for conscience’ sake” (vill. 4, 8; x. 25— 27). 

These verses express one Canal of the Apostle’s 
answer, and the general principle involved in them 
is, that there are a number of things that may be 
done by the Christian, although ‘others may be 
doubtful of their propriety, if he himself, in the 
exercise of a good ‘cinneleneie feels that he can do 
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edification. Eating the meats spoken of in the 
chapters before us was, in the Apostle’s days, one 
of these things. Some doubted whether they could | 
be eaten without sin, but others had no such | 
scruples. They believed that an idol was nothing 
in the world, that it had no substantial existence, | 
no reality. They had no fear that, by eating, they | 
were giving countenance to idolatry; nay, they | 
rather feared that the avoiding of such meat involved | 
something like an acknowledgment that the idol | 
had perhaps an existence after all. They beheld | 
in the suspected flesh, just as in any other meat 
whatever, one of the gifts of Him to whom the 
earth with all its fulness belongs. They could 
sanctify it by the word of God and prayer. There- 
fore they might eat. It was not a thing to be blamed 
in them that they did so. No man was entitled to 
judge them upon that account. It was a part of their 
Christian liberty, of their Christian knowledge, to 
eat. Being able to do it was a proof that they were 
strong. 

2. On the other hand, ad it seem to a Christian 
brother to be wrong to eat the meat referred to, then 
to him it was wrong. “ Howbeit, there is not in 
every man that knowledge; for some with con- 
science of the idol unto this hour eat it as a thing 
offered unto an idol; and their conscience being 
weak is defiled ;” by so eating “the weak brother” 
may “ perish ;” his “‘ weak conscience is wounded ;” 
he “offends” (viii 7, 11—13). 

We have here the second branch of the Apostle’s 
answer, and the general principle involved in it is, 
that there are many things that a Christian man 
may not do, not because they are wrong in them- 
selves, but because, at the stage of knowledge which 
he has reached, in his position and circumstances, 
he thinks them wrong. In such a case, although 
they may be right enough to others, they are wrong 
to him, and he cannot do them without sin. It is 
not that the things themselves have changed their 
character, but only that their true character is not 
seen by the doubting brother. The day may come 
when he will see them in another light, in the same 
light as that in which they appear to others who 
can do them. Then, but only then, he too may do 
them freely and without sin. 

It is easy now to see what is the general rule laid 
down by St. Paul in these two branches of his 
answer. There are innumerable matters, he would 
tell us, in regard to which our only safe guide is 
the Christian conscience, the conscience enlight- 
ened by Scripture and the Spirit of God, kept 
tender by communion with God and prayer. He 
takes it for granted that we not only allow the exist- 
ence of this conscience as a positive authority 
within us, but that by Christian discipline we keep 
it alive and wakeful. Consult, then, he says, that 
conscience upon every point where you are in the 
slightest doubt what you should do. Upon many 
points you can be in no doubt. Slandering, lying, 
cheating, and such like, are distinctly condenmed 
by the Word of God and by all the followers of 
Christ. They are always and to all men wrong. 


| 








3ut there are other points where no law has been 

laid down, and where there is no such general con- 
currence of opinion. In these cases look into your 
own hearts. Do you feel that you can do the 
action without sin? Calmly considering all your 
circumstances, can you do it to the glory of God ? 
Can you ask Him to bless you in the doing of it ? 
Can you sanctify it by prayer ? Will the doing of it 
help forward the divine life within you? Then to 
you it is not wrong. You may do it. On the 
other hand, are you doubtful whether it be right? 
Are you afraid that, in doing it, you shall give 
countenance to something that you consider sinful? 
Will conscience trouble you? Can you not ask 
the blessing of God on what you do? Then the 
action, whatever it may be to others, is wrong to 
you. You may not do it. 

It thus appears that there are many things that 
are wrong to some followers of Jesus and not to 
others ; many things that are wrong to the same 
follower of Jesus at one stage of his Christian pro- 
gress, and not wrong to him at another. No abso- 
lute rule can be laid down for all Christians, or 
even for the same Christian at all times. The ap- 
peal must in every case be made to the individual 
conscience. Whatever, in doubtful cases, flows 
from a true and enlightened faith in Christ is right. 
“‘ Whatsoever is not of faith is sin.” Nor are we to 
complain that, if it be so, our duty becomes a 
matter of great uncertainty and doubt, that the 
boundaries of Christian living become unfixed and 
variable. True faith in Christ, faith in Christ as He 
really is, faith fixed upon what the older divines 
would have called ‘“‘a whole Christ,” and at the 
same time genuine, is as fixed a thing as positive 
precept. The spirit is not less definite than law. 
It is true that we must grow up into this faith, this 
spirit, but it is precisely therein that our trial lies, 
This is the Christian’s responsibility. It is here that 
he is put to the proof; here that necessity is laid 
upon him to watch over himself and over his 
actions ; here that the loudest call is addressed to 
him to cultivate purity of aim, simplicity of heart, 
tenderness of conscience. In this hes the difficulty 
of his contest, and from this springs the glory of his 
triumph. 

Hitherto we have been considering the lawful- 
ness or unlawfulness of certain matters regarded in 
themselves. But in the passage before us we have 
another consideration bearing upon these questions, 
and one ‘practically not less important than those 
of which the Apostle has already spoken. It has 
special reference to the Christian who is strong in 
faith, who has knowledge, who has risen to a right 
apprehension of his Christian freedom. Such an 
one, St. Paul has said, might eat the meats of which 
he had been speaking; duf—if, by so doing, he 
offended a weaker Christian brother; if, by so 
doing, he tempted that weak brother to eat also, 
while he was not yet strong enough to do it with- 
out sin, then another law came in, the law of love, 
and the strong Christian must deny himself for his 
brother's sake. ‘“ But take heed lest by any means 
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this liberty of yours become a stumbling-block to 
them that are weak. For if any man see thee 
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while the most eminent men of the day took their 
part in the effort to settle the lawfulness or unlaw- 


which hast knowledge sit at meat in the idol’s | fulness of dancing, card-playing, visiting the theatre, 


temple, shall not the conscience of him which is 
weak be emboldened to eat those things which are 
offered to idols ; and, through thy knowledge, shall 





reading romances, and soon. Nor is it otherwise 
now. ‘The degree to which a Christian may con- 
form to the customs and fashions of those around 


the weak brother perish for whom Christ died? But | him who do not profess to be religious men, or 
when ye sin so against the brethren, and wound | | who, professing to be so, yet exercise what seems 
their weak conscience, ye sin against Christ. Where- | to many a doubtful liberty, i is still a matter of dis- 


fore, if meat make my brother to offend, I will eat | pute. 


no flesh while the world standeth, lest I make my 
brother to offend.” Again, “ All things 
for me, but all things are not expedient ; all things 
are lawful for me, but ali things edify not. Let no 
man seek his own, but every man another's wealth.” 
And, once more, “ But if any man say unto you, 
This is offered in sacrifice unto idols, eat not for 
his sake that showed it, and for conscience’ sake ; 
for the earth is the Lord’s, and the fulness thereof ; 
conscience, I say, not thine own, but of the other” 
(vill. 9—13; X. 23, 24, 28, 29). In other words, 
will the exercise of our Christian liberty offend, 
weaken, wound a brother? then we may not exer- 
cise it. It is of far less moment that we should do 
what we think ourselves entitled to do, than that 
the edification of our brother should be promoted. 


Better for us to forbear the use of all our privileges | 
can raise him | 


than to injure him. If, indeed, we 
to the platform occupied by ourselves, so that, with 
knowledge and freedom equal to our own, he can 
take his part in our course of conduct, well. But, 
until that is done, let us beware how we tempt, 
weaken, wound him. Is he not a brother, and 
shall we yield no inclinations of our own for a 
brother’s good? Is he not a brother for whom 
Christ died? and, if for him the Saviour of the 
world sacrificed Himself, shall we not sacrifice for 
him even a little of our own desires? Where, 
then, were Christian love, Christian self-denial ? 
where the mind of Christ in his disciples? He 
gave his life for these his followers, and those who 
profess to be strong in Him will not give up for 
them a feast, a piece of meat! No, it can never 
be. “ Christ pleased not Himself,” and they surely 
too will “ please all men in all things, not seeking 
their own profit, but the profit of many, that they 
may be saved.” 

Such are, as briefly as possible, the general prin- 
ciples of these chapters, The particular contro- 
versy that called forth the expression of them has 
long since passed away. But, again and again, in 
the history of the Church, similar controversies 
have arisen. In the early Church they had reference 
to such questions as these: Whether a Christian 
might lawfully keep a public-house, visit the theatres 
and public spectacles, or earn a livelihood by edu- 
cating children for the stage ; and different treatises 
or the fathers of the second century survive to show 
the eagerness with which these questions were dis- 
cussed. In the Pietistic troubles of Germany, 
again, towards the close of the seventeenth century, 
questions the same in principle, although often dif- 
ferent in form, created quite an extensive literature, 


are lawful | 





| 


| what a chance 
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May a Christian encourage theatrical ex- 
hibitions? May he take part in the gaieties of a 
ball-room ? May he keep a public-house? May he 
promote dancing among his servants or the cot- 
tagers in his neighbourhood? May he read his 
letters or the newspapers upon the Lord’s day? 
These questions, and many similar ones, involve 
the very same principles as were involved in the 
controversy at Corinth with regard to eating meats 
offered to idols. They need a settlement as much 
as it did. As things are, they are often pronounced 
upon in an empirical manner very hurtful to Chris- 
tianity ; and, because not met with the divine wis- 
dom of the Apostle, they lead to an embittering 
of what God has not made bitter ; to a concealment 
of lofty principles, because those who cherish them 
are afraid to speak out; to a non-recognition of 
much real self-denial, because those who practise it 
fail first to vindicate their freedom ; and, finally, to 
a spirit of harsh judgment on the one side, and 
proud contempt on the other, instead of the culti- 

vation of that brotherly r egard by which alone all 
the members of the body can be so knit together 
as to grow up to the stature of the perfect man in 
Christ Jesus. What light does the passage before 
us cast on them ? 

It will be at once seen that, in applying the 
principles of that passage to our own circumstances, 
it must be impossible to lay down any positive 
rules in reference to particula ur questions. The 
nature of the case forbids it. No man can say for 
another where the line of conformity to the world, 
or of divergence from it, is to be drawn. No man 
can say for another what it is lawful for him to do 
Each follower of Christ must decide, in every prac- 
tical difficulty that atises, for himself, and for him- 
self alone. He may be able to tell us at once, in 
reference to a number of such points, what he holds 
it right for himself to do, but his rule can be no abso- 
lute rule for us. Things may be lawful to him that 
are unlawful to us ; : ind, again, things may be lawful 
to us that are unlawful to him. Here, if anywhere, 
every man must settle his own course and bear his 
own burden. Nothing, indeed, could more strik- 
ingly illustrate the importance attached by St. Paul 
to the great rule of individual responsibility than 
the course pursued by him in the present instance. 
The Corinthians had in all probability applied to 
him to settle a great question for them. Should 
they eat certain meats, or should they refuse to eat 
them? What an opportunity for the exercise of 
authority ; what an opening for the establishment 
of that clerical influence so dear to many minds ; 
for making easy the work of the 
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THE GREAT JOURNEY. 





than fear of eating, use no other term. He must 
call eating “ edification,” even though it will, in the 
special case before him, make “the weak brother 
perish for whom Christ died.” He yielded then, 
not that yielding might be always necessary, but 
that it might in time be made unnecessary. He 
stooped, not that he might lie beside his brother on 
the ground, but that he might gradually lift him up, 
and “make him stand beside him. How much is 
this spirit of the Apostle’s arg gument lost sight of by 
many who quote his words ! How often are we 
told that we ought to abstain from certain indul- 
gences which we cannot think unlawful in them- 
selves, because these indulgences hurt others, 
and because it is an apostolic principle that we 
ought “to eat no flesh while the world standeth, 
lest we make our brother to offend!” It is for- 
gotten that St. Paul implies, though he does not 
expressly say it, but the sooner my brother can 
eat flesh along with me the better. This is the true 
end of our seli- denial. It is not that we may keep 
the weak weak, but that we may make them strong. 
And it is the best way to effect that end. Not by 
reproaching them with illiberality, bigotry, narrow- 
ness’ of view, shall we effect it, but by entering, for 
the time at least, into their feelings, sympathizing | v 
with their difficulties, respecting 
What they fear is, that we who are strong are not 
faithful to the principles of a Master whom they 
love, and whom they desire that we should love 
also. They imagine that we are dishonouring Him, 
and therefore they are offended. In no way can 
we so effectually prove that we, too, are fait thiul to 
the Redeemer as by love to all the members of his 
body, by denying ourselves for their sakes, and 
thus a ffording evidence that the Spirit of Jesus is 
our spirit. Then our weaker brethren will begin to 
say, “ — all, these are surely true followers of 
Christ ; this yielding g up of tl heir own wishes for our 
sakes, this sacrificing of themselves for us, is the 
very spirit that the Saviour re: juires.” 
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ws weary, aching bosom 
I yearn my days to end ; 


To leave this scene of sorro 
And be with God, my Frical: 

I yearn for my departure 
From vanity and pain, 

Yearn with my brother Jesus 
For ever to remain 

Thou who so grandly g 
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That I might share 
Life’s heritage witl 
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their scruples. 


cannot be far wrong that lead to such a course of 
They are, perhaps, more in conformity 


conduct. 
with the requirements of the Gospel than we 
thought. The prejudices of the weak will thus be 
dispelled ; their favourable consideration of opinions 
from which they differed will be gained; and it 
may be our privilege to draw them upwards to the 
same high conception of Christian freedom, which 
forms so important an element both of the vigour 
and happiness of our own Christian life. 

Let it‘ only be observed, in conclusion, how 
powerfully the principles laid down in these chap- 
ters enforce the great lesson of charity. Are we 
amongst the strong? Perhaps that weak brother 
whom we judge, though possessed of less know- 
ledge, is p saul of even greater conscientious- 
ness, of even a more delicate and tender love to 
the Redeemer, than we have. Are we amongst the 
weak ? Perhaps that strong brother whom we con- 
demn has passed through all our scruples, and, in 
the clear light of what he knows to be Gc spel truth, 
has reached his present convictions and feelings. 
Who can weigh aright all another’s difficulties, all 
the innumerable influences of original tendency of 
mind, education, training, discipline, that make us 
what we are? Let us make allowance for those 
who differ from us. Where harsh judgments on 
one another prevail in any body of professing 
Christians, there can only be confusion and every 
evil work, the very heart of religion is eaten out, 
all the beauties of holiness are tarnished and de- 
stroyed. Where charity prevails, the most favour- 
able interpretation of others’ motives, the most 
favourable estimate of others’ conduct, there one 
great end at least of the Gospel h has been attained. 
In that heavenly atmosphere all pla nts of holiness 
spring up, blossom, and bear fruit, With that bond 
of peace the Prince of peace is “pg and the 
_ of believers among one another becomes at 
nce the world’s lesson and its cure 

WILLIAM MILLIGAN. 
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Beloved, your tears are streaming ; 
May God you guard and guide ; 
Behold, away He calls me; 
With Him I now abide. 
But, to your heart, abounding, 
May consolation flow : 
Far, long, I am not severed 
From those I leave below. 


How short, for all earth’s chosen. 
To heaven is the road ! 

But God His own forgets not 
While earth is their abode : 

If heart from heart He rends them, 
Tis for a little time: 

Anew he grand unites them 
In Eden’s sweeter clime. 


Then do not, foolish, question 
God’s wisdom, God’s decree ; 

But strive with faith undoubting 
God’s glory, grace to see. 


A conscience pure maintaining, 
An unpolluted soul, 

God's word fulfil, ye valiant, 
And ye shall reach the goal. 


Farewell! I now would slumber 
‘To gain the home of peace : 

Dear ones, I soon you welcome 
To share my true release. 

Pleasant will be my dreaming— 
The night will soon be o’er : 

Farewell! my heart warm tells me 
We meet to part no more. 


Now all my yearnings, Jesus, 
To Thee exultant tend: 
Into Thy hands of mercy 
My spirit I commend. 
Eager and glad I hasten 
From sorrow, folly, care, 
And Thou wilt give me, Saviour, 
A deathless crown to wear. 


ON LETTER-WRITING. 


SECOND PAPER. 


ETTER-WRITING is not only an evidence of 
sympathy in the crises of life, it is also a 
kindly and. legitimate method of conferring hap- 
piness. To please is not, indeed, always the first 
duty of life, but it is often the second or the third. 
A busy man thronged and overladen with inces- 
sant correspondence soon comes to look at a letter 
as but something to be answered. His main effort 
in his holidays is to get away from his letters as far 
as possible, and to a Londoner, not the least 
umong the indisputable advantages of a London 
Sunday is that it is absolutely letterless. But there 
are hundreds and thousands of quiet men and 
women all over the country to whom the arrival 
of the letter-bag is the great event of the day. 
It varies the monotony of retirement; it makes 
society without fatigue or distraction. To the sick 
and languid sufferer a cheery letter is the most 
effectual of cordials. Who not seen a little 
child dance with boisterous glee at a letter all to 
itself ? 
No doubt it is quite true 


1aS 


letter-writing is fast dying out. When a letter cost 
ninepence, it seemed but fair to try to make it 
worth ninepence. In old days people used to 
write journal letters to be sent round to all the 
members of the family in turn; and where the 
writer had a graphic pen, and mixed in good 
society, and had any kind of contact with public 
affairs, such letters were a real photograph of 
passing events, and presently became heir-looms, 
being a really valuable depository of the history of 
the time. Now, however, we think we are too 
busy for such old-fashioned correspondence. We 
fire off a multitude of rapid and short notes, 


= - 


that chit-chat letters | 
are not what they used to be, and that the art of | 





instead of sitting down to have a good talk over 
a real sheet of paper. The very look of our letters 
is not what it used to be, for the handsome red 
sealing-wax has gone out with the heavy gold seals ; 
and one letter of fifty years ago, written possibly 
at seven sittings, had much more in it than five 
of our letters now. 

Still, let us not deceive ourselves, as if all the 
blame of our scanty, hurried, empty, and often 
uninteresting letters could fairly be charged either 
on the cheap postage, or on the increased turmoil 
of life. All men are not bishops, merchants, or 
senators. Few of us are so poor, that we think 
twice about a postage Few are so busy, 
that there is never a corner of time, the week or 
the month through, when we might, if we pleased, 
sit'down to amuse an absent friend with a budget 
of news from the stirring city, or to stir the hearts 
of those who cling to us, by thus assuring them 
that the love is on both sides, Of course we ought 
to make allowances for each other, and neither to 
be unreasonable nor exacting. Many who fretfully 
complain that they are quite forgotten, would be 
compelled to admit, if the question was put to 
them, that letters must be written 
before letters of chit-chat ; and that the selfishness 
is on his side, who expects, what is unreasonable, 
not on his, who does not attempt what is impos- 
To take but two instances, the one of im- 


tam? 
uilljp). 
r i 


of business 


sible. 


mense occupation, the other of broken health: of 


the former, the biography of Bishop Blomfield is 
an apt illustration. The bock is ably written, but 
the author could not supply what did not exist ; 
and the business of the See of London left no 
leisure to one of the most active, and also of the 
most warm-hearted men. that ever filled it, for the 
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writing of private letters, that were worthy to sur- 


vive him. So, again, when we are thoroughly out 
of health, to write letters which are not absolutely 
necessary, is an effort which it is very painful to 
make, and not always worth much when it is made. 
Yet silence at such times is not always as in- 
dulgently interpreted as it might be; and it some- 
times happens, that a friendship of several years, 
fertile on both sides in offices of kindness, and 
even hallowed by the fellowship of religion, is 
struck with a chill that threatens its very existence, 
because one of the two friends persists in regard- 
ing the cessation of correspondence, for perhaps a 
twelvemonth, not as the regretted misfortune of 
real inability, but as the unpardonable evidence of 
deliberate fickleness. 

This once more should be remembered, in strik- 
ing the balance of right and wrong as to negligence 
in our letter-writing, that some persons find it 
much easier to write letters than others do ; that 
while many hate it, some really like it; that to 
write a letter is not the only way of being kind, for 
not to write at all is often the true kindness. It 
constantly happens that those persons to whom it is 
a real effort to write, even about things of import- 
ance, are capable almost of any self-denial in other 
ways for people they care for; while those 
whose first instinct is to sit down at a writing-table 
and rush into half-a-dozen letters about nothing at 
all, often write what it would be much better 
for their friends if they did not write, and so far 
from exercising any self-denial in the mattér, would 
confer a benefit on all who belong to them, by 
practising a little more control over a thoughtless | 
and runaway pen. 

With all these admissions and exceptions, there 
is, notwithstanding, for too many of us no loophole 
of escape from the reasonable complaint of friends. 
Alas, it is only too easy a dozen times a week, and in 
every variety of circumstance, to beselfish, unsociable, 
or indolent. It is selfish not to be willing to put our- 
selves out of the way to help or gratify those who | 
are willing enough to help and gratify us, and who, | 
when they write to us, of course expect us to 
answer them. It is unsociable never to care to 
interchange a single idea with relatives, or neigh- 
bours, or friends. It is indolence that refuses the 
expenditure of a little time and trouble to remind 
distant kinsfolk that we still feel we belong to each 
other, and that we think it worth while to be at the 
pains of a letter, though we may have nothing very 
special to say. The secret of it all is to have a 
kind heart, and to be willing to please. Often the 
busiest men are those who contrive most oppor- 
tunities for friendly letter-writing. Their paper 
may be small, their hand-writing large, their words 
few, and under some circumstances these are legiti- | 
mate devices, without which they could not continue | 
to write at all; but some men’s short letters are | 
worth more than other men’s long ones ; and those | 
who remember Bishop Villiers’s short notes will | 
have often felt as ifhis own magical smile shone out 








through them, as with the warmth and brightness | it is important enough to write about. 


of summer. Have you a sick sister, whose lonely 
life has but few bright clouds in it? Now and 
then make her feel that she is not utterly forgotten 
by the friend and companion of her happy child- 
hood. Is there an old acquaintance whom you 
seldom see, but whom you ought not to forget ; 
who knew and loved you when you were both chil- 
dren together, and who still prizes your friendship, 
though it is of little use to him? Now and then 
write to him. ‘Thine own friend, and thy father’s 
friend forsake not.” Is there a servant, retired 
from your service, who has nursed your children, 
been a kind and true friend to you in sad and 
dark hours, who is growing old, as you yourself 
some day will grow old, with few changes in a 
dull life, and few pleasures in a poor one? Occa- 
sionally send a message to that dear though humble 
friend, if not always in your own hand, at any rate, 
by your wife or child. It will stir thoughts of 
slumbering happiness in a kind heart that has 
loved you with a love as good as a rich man’s love, 
and served you with a service that no mere wages 
could repay. Or have you aged parents, living far 
away, it may be, in some remote home, whose 
monotonous and ever-shortening life is never so 
pleasantly broken as by news of you; whose mid- 
night thoughts and noonday musings are ever full 
of you; who grow young and brave in the thought 
of your success, and whose constant prayers have 
much more to do withit than you know of? Never 
let them feel that you are too busy to think of them, 
or too important to care for them. Visit them 
wlien you can; you will not have them much longer ; 
but regularly make “ime to write. 

Clearly it will sometimes happen that we have to 
write letters which are a matter of duty rather than 
of pleasure, and that from time to time, painful as 
the effort may be, the object of our letters must be 
to complain or remonstrate, or even rebuke. To 


| this part of our subject there can be no fitter in- 


troduction than a letter of Francis Xavier to Father 
Paul Camerti, which, though in some points it will 
not bear pressing to all circumstances, nevertheless 
indicates principles which breathe the very spirit 
of Christ, and suggests shortcomings which will 
put many of us to shame. ‘In writing to those, 
who amidst suffering and exhaustion are bearing 
the heat and burden of the day, be careful that 
you never blot the page with the smallest drop of 
bitterness. Let the accents of authority be ex- 
pressed only in love and tenderness. Let no tinge 
or shadow of scolding, of bad feeling, or of any- 
thing which might wound or grieve them, ever enter 
your mind.” (Venn’s “ Life of Xavier,” p. 141.) 

In letters of this kind the first thing to be clear 
about is, that it is our business to write at all. No 
one is every man’s censor. If we act hastily, or 
on an imperfect knowledge of the case, we may 
not only be guilty of serious injustice, but we shall 
impair, if not totally destroy, all chance of in- 
fluence, when a time does come for judiciously 
exercising it. The next thing to be sure of is, that 
The last is, 
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| 
in whatever we write, to be temperate, manly, and | friend,’ with whom I had been accustomed to frank || 


just. For surely, if it is sometimes prudent to be | discussion, on account of my differing from him as 


silent, it is sometimes despicable. Not to notice | to certain principles—whether through a — in 
what is wrong, is, under certain circumstances, to | As views or (much more) in my own—till, at least, || 


connive at it. Friends who never show their | I had made full trial of private remonstrance and 


friendship by telling us when we have plainly erred, | | 
are but half friends. Tact is useful, but courage is | 
noble. He loves me best, who loves God more | 
than me. He honours me most, who does not | 
fear to lose my friendship because he ventures to | 
tell me the truth. It may, for instance, happen, 
that some one whose good opinion we value, and | 
whose friendship is precious to us, has spoken 
harshly of us, or has looked coldly at us, as if 
avoiding intercourse with one who has proved un- 
worthy of it. Now what are we to do in sucha 
case? Pride suggests one method—“ If our friend 
wants to go, let him go.” Temper suggests another 
—‘ Decidedly get from him what he means by it ; 
and make it perfectly clear that you are not to be 
trifled with.” But Christian love suggests a more 
excellent way. 

Write firmly, but kindly to your friend, ask- 
ing to speak to him. When face to face, you 
can say what wants saying, explain what wants 
explaining, and part from each other stauncher 
friends than before. In Archbishop Whately’s 
life there is an incident of this kind, which, though 
not terminating quite so happily as it might have 
done, brings out into strong relief the honesty and 
affectionateness of that transparent and warm- 
hearted man. The Archbishop had been paying a 
visit to Oxford, and while there had received the 
Lord’s Supper in the chapel of Oriel College. 
Mr. Newman, though in residence at the time, 
was not present; and a report reached the Arch- 
bishop that he had absented himself from the 
chapel on purpose to avoid receiving it with him. 
The Archbishop having been at one time his inti- 
mate friend, was much shocked by this report, 
and though he disbelieved it, could not feel happy 
without writing to inquire. “I would not notice 
every idle rumour, but this has been so confidently 
and so long asserted, that it would be a satisfaction 
to me to be able to declare its falsity as a fact; 
from your authority. I did indeed at once declare 
my utter unbelief, but then this has only the weight 
of my opinion ; though an a resting, I think, 
on no insufficient grounds.” Mr. Newman rep lied 
with an entire contradiction of the report that had 
pained the Archbishop, yet with a candour which 
has a very chilling edge to it. “I am happy in 
being thus able to afford an explanation as satis- 
factory to you as the kind feelings which you have 
ever entertained towards me could desire; yet on 
honest reflection I cannot conceal from myself that 
it was generally a relief to me to see so little of 
your Grace when you were in Oxford, and it is a 
greater relief now, to have an opportunity of saying 
so to yourself.” In the Archbishop’s reply, he has 
clearly the advantage, in argument, if not in be- 
haviour. “I, for my part, could not bring myself 
to find relief in avoiding the society of an old 





| free discussion. But thot 
falls so short of what mine 
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igh your regard for me 
would have been under 


similar circumstances, I will not therefore reject 


what remains of it. Let 


us pray for each other, 


that it may please God to enlighten whichever of 
us is In any point in error, and recall him to the 
truth ; and that, at any rate, we may hold fast that 


charity, without which all 


faith and all knowledge 


will profit us nothing.” (“Whately’s Life,” vol. i. || 
Pp. 233—240.) | 
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1d say nothing? For 


Ky it would be the more 


excellent way. Or is it better at once to break 
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ion, and to terminate a 


connection which is at once harassing and in- 


jurious? Far too many of 


us find that at once the 


shortest way <= the worst. Surely, however, in 


some cases it will be both 


kinder, wiser, and more 


straightforward “A write about our grievance, and 





so have it out and done with, rather than let the 
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it by word of mouth, a letter is the only way left 
for doing it ; and when it is to be done (of course, 
the less frequently the better) let us write plainly, 
but kindly, without apology, and without exaggera- 
tion; careful to do it so thoroughly, that there 
may be no chance of having to do it again fora 
long time ; making it plain all through, that if there 
is some heat, there is no malice; and that a little 
scolding, if there is no sting left after it, is better 
than being forgotten or despised. 

But there are other cases, where circumstances 
justify you in the actual exercise of authority, and 
where, from the character you have to deal with, 
and the circumstances you are forced to handle, 
the mere sprinkling of rose-water would be dis- 
honest as well as feeble. Directness of speech must 
here have a rough edge to it; and it will be impos- 
sible to be useful without inflicting pain, 

For pain is a medicine of Almighty God: He 
Himself with his own hands often administers it to 
us, and it is sometimes our duty in obedience to 
Him deliberately to inflict it on each other. Often 
this is cruelly done, often needlessly, often thought- 
lessly, often excessively ; still with some natures the 
sense of pain is the only remedy that will stir the 
moral vitality ; and where there is reckless extrava- 
gance, or characteristic duplicity, or enormous 
weakness, or glaring selfishness (not to speak of 
fraud or vice), the only chance of doing good, much 
as we may dislike it, is to act on St. Paul’s advice 
to Titus—“ Rebuke them sharply.” Letters, of 
course, are one way of doing this ; and we have an 
example of this in the same St. Paul, who wrote to 
the Corinthians, tospare himself and them the pain of 
saying it ; making them sorry by his letter, meaning 
to make them sorry, hy 9 that he | had made 


because cle them so much, he thanked Go ] chat 
being “made sorry after a godly manner,” they 
“‘sorrowed to repentance.” Letters, morever, are 
often a far better way of doing this than word of 
mouth. On the one hand, there is less chance of 
instantly provoking a war of inflamed words, that 
may start out of a spoken rebuke ; on the other 
hand, you can pick your expressions carefully, in- 
dicate your meaning accurately, and giving credit 
in your friend to all that deserves credit, be just to 
the good qualities, as well as stern to the bad 

May God forgive us the over-harshness of which 
some of us may surely accuse ourselves in letters of 
this kind! May He vouchsafe to show us, that 
unnecessarily to wound or weaken the self-respect of 
any human being may be to paralyse the moral sense, 
and to tempt the sinner into despair! May He also 
make us humbly conscious of our own shortcom- 
ings, both with Him, and with each other ; filling us 
with gentleness and strength, courage and wisdom, 
and making it the first law of our lives to do all 
things with charity ! 

Letters of edification, by which I mean letters 
written with a distinctly religious and moral pur- 
pose, are the last on which I propose to touch in 
this paper, are perhaps the most difficult, yet the 








most blessed of all. In a certain sense it may be 
said that they do not fall within the province of all 
of us, for when St. James wrote to the Church, 
““My brethren, be not many masters, knowing that 
we shall receive the greater condemnation,” he 
intended to warn us against the facile luxury of teach- 
ing instead of listening; and no one is fit to rule who 
has not first learned to obey. And yet who shall 
define the limits within which a Christian man, feel- 
ing his soul pressed within him by the burden of the 
Gospel, is bound to shut his lips, or to restrain his 
pen? ‘There is not too much Christian activity in 
the world at this moment; nor is the regular army 
of the Cross so admirably equipped, or so efficier ntly 
organized, that it can afford to dispense either with 
irregular or volunteer assistance. But there are mil- 
lions and millions of souls languishing for want of 
effort, perishing for lack of knowledge ; and the fol- 
lowers of Him Who said, “ He that is not against us is 
on our side,” may be disposed to pardon the zealous- 
ness that turns letters into sermons, and that uses 
even the post-office as the chariot-wheels of the 
kingdom of Christ. Once be clear about the prin- 
ciples you act on, and then all that remains is a 
question either of detail or of judgment. If there 
is such a thing in the spiritual world as the conver- 
sion of a human soul ; ; and if the Word of God is 
the main instrument of that conversion ; and if that 
word is equally vitalising whether w ritten or spoke1 
and if it is part of God’s plan to use men in br 
ing this word home to the consciences and un 
stanc lings of their fellows ; and if you, my brother, 
or, feeling in our own hearts the immense reality 
and the infinite preciousness of the Gospel 1 
sage through th e experience we ourselves possess 
of it, are constraine .d in the power of the Spirit to 
tell other men ales God has done for our souls, 
and what He is ready and willing to do for theirs ; 
then, be we boys and girls at school, or men and 
women in active and professional life, servants 
hired for wages, or husbandmen fed through the 
sweat of our brow; thankful that for us, according 
to our capacity and opportunity, a place is given 
in the ranks of the celestial army, and a trowel to 
handle in the building up of the City of God ; we 
will do what we can to make if it be but one soul 
infinitely blessed for ever, by bringing it into the 
arms of the Good Shepherd ; if we cannot speak 
ve will write, for we are kings and priests to God. 
Yet our blessed Master has nowhere told us that 
He means us to dispense either with the aids of ex- 
perience, or the precautions of wisdom. This task 
of edifying, especially by letter-writing, is not an 
easy one ; and if we rush at it in our own strength, 
and merely on our own impulse, we shall soon be 
made to feel that it is not the blowing of our own 
trumpet that will make the strong walls of any 
human soul fall down flat before us ; and that when 
we deal, be it with only a stubborn child or an 
ignorant peasant, in the kingd dom of grace it is God 
Who touches the soul, There should be some 
reason for our writing, or the letter will have the 
look of a gratuitous interference. In some cases it 
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may be well to ascertain if there is likely to be any 
willingness whatever to read our letter when written. 
“Cast not your pearls before swine” is a divine 
caution for all times. As a general rule, there 
ought to be some recognised qualification in the 
writer, whether of age, or relationship, or office, or 
character. In what vitally and instantly touches 
the deepest springs of their being all persons are, 
and are meant to be, profoundly sensitive. If, 
moreover, we do not wish our letter to be flung 
hastily into the fire, it will be well sometimes not 
to make our motive too apparent. Characters vary, 
and our methods of approaching them must vary 
also. Some are best taken by storm, and the bold- 
ness of a direct attack carries all before it. With 
others it is better to suggest than exhort ; indirectly 
to bring home to them, through their own reflec- 
tions, their perils and their need; not by firing at 
them with the artillery of personal admonition, but 
by dropping as a seed into their heart (in God’s 
own time to germinate) the thought of the love of 
Christ and the vanity of the world. 

Be real; for there is such a thing as religious 
cant ; and while nothing so much defeats its own 
end as a tinselled sentimentalism over the awfullest 
truths in the universe, nowhere more than here is 
mere conventionalism more permanently injurious, 
or more instantly detected. It is, indeed, only 
too easy to let our pen run away with us, even 
when we are really in earnest ; yet we should try to 
avoid exaggeration as much as formalism. The 
very suspicion of our not meaning all we say is 
utterly fatal to our success; and sometimes to 
express even less than we feel, is to judiciously 
protect the heat of the soul from useless evapora- 
tion. However anxious we may be about our 
friend’s welfare, God loves him more than we do, 
has already done more for him than we could if 
we lived ten thousand years. We need never over- 
state what in its own grand simplicity is great enough 
and amazing enough; we must never force what 
unless it comes of itself is not worth having. 

Be simple ; for if you sit down (many do it quite 
unconsciously) just to write “ a beautiful letter,” and 
while your second object is to do your friend good, 
your first is to display your own powers of com- 
position, and your high attainments in sanctity, 
your friend will quickly perceive that you have 


taken more care about the swing and rhythm of 


your sentences than his spiritual welfare. Your 
self-love, like the easily-detected rouge on a painted 
cheek, will rob your letter of all its attractiveness ; 
and the only result of your stately and well-picked 
phrases will be the impression of a hollow sound. 
Be humble. “I myself also am a man” is the 
profound conviction that should possess all of us, 
when we attempt to instruct our neighbour in the 
sublime truths we ourselves understand so imper- 
fectly, when we presume to press on him the lofty 
precepts, which none of us can fully observe for a 
single day. It softens the severity of the implied 
reproof, when we are ready to admit that we too 
Geserve it. Noone listens to Pharisees ; but when 





St. Paul proclaims himself as the chief of sinners 
the world falls low at his feet. 

Be “ender : there is no unmanliness in real tender- 
ness. Make your friend sure that you love him; 
and that because you love him you thus write to 
him. But let the love make itself felt, not in big 
and sounding assurances about it, but in the 
delicacy of your touch, in the justness of your 
expressions ; in your fear to wound, in your desire 
to heal. Oh, if we Christians had but more “ leisure 
to sympathize,” what great things we might do for 
the bruised hearts that everywhere crave to be loved ! 
If we were but meek and gentle as those over 
whom in past days the Lord had cause to mourn 
and the Church to despond, we should not only be 
more patient with the hearts which are not slower 
to believe than once ours were, but we should far 
more frequently persuade them into the love of 
God. 

Be brave; not watering down Gospel trutn to 
suit human prejudice, nor lowering the standard of 
divine perfection in a compromise that will suc- 
ceed in nothing, but defeating itself. No folly is 
so soon detected as that of pretending that the 
road to heaven is not a narrow road; no kindness 
so false a kindness as to promise to the followers 
of a despised and crucified Master that the Cross 
is not sometimes heavy in the cloudy and dark day. 

Lastly, be sensible, and practical, and also con- 
siderate. Letters are read when words are for- 
gotten. Slips of the tongue are unnoticed; the 
ardour of burning words is readily forgiven ; 
while writing, which involves more risk, requires 
more consideration, an error with the pen is worse 
than a mistake with the lips. Always remember 
the capacities of men, that they are limited; and 
their difficulties, that they are complicated; and 
their temptations, that they are incessant; and 
their prejudices, that they are part of themselves. 
There is “to everything a season, and a time to 
-very purpose under heaven.” ‘Try to choose the 
right time ; why blunder, when a soul may be at 
stake? Do not perplex them by giving vague com- 
mands without details; do not daunt them by 
showing them the path, without clear directions 
to climb it. The root of all practice is doctrine ; 
for the only way of peace is to believe on the Lord 
Jesus Christ with all our heart. But the end of 
all doctrine is practice ; while the first thing is to 
know and believe the love God hath to us; the 
reason of this is, that ‘“ this"is the love of God, that 
we keep His commandments, and His command- 
ments are not grievous.” If the birth of the soul 
is in a moment, the growth of its life is day by day 
and hour by hour. Even regenerate human nature 
must be led, and not driven; kindly drawn on in 
the way of holiness by gradual and easy steps up 
the mountain of the beatitudes, not taken blind- 
fold to the edge of the chasm that yawns between 
the two worlds, and be suddenly bidden to pass, as 
by a sudden spring, from selfishness and levity to 
the very life of the Lord. 

Pray before you write: in the act of writing, 
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sometimes lay your pen down and fray again; 
pray after you have written; fray, also, when you 
think that your friend may be reading your letter, 
that God will touch his heart and move his will. 
If there is no use in praying that your letter may 
be prospered, surely it follows that there was no real 
use in writing it. But if it seems worth while to 


take the pains of writing it, go a little further; pur- | 


sue it and complete it by prayer. 

And, finally, let us be careful how, in a blessed 
eagerness to do good, of which this poor world 
stands in such need just now, we either fret over 
an apparent delay, or stumble at a present disap- 
pointment. If most of us are not half anxious 
enough about the coming of Christ’s kingdom, a 
few of us may be in feverish haste about it. If 
the great majority of Christians leave so much to 
God to do, that it does not seem to occur to them 


that they are to be fellow-helpers with Him, some | 
|as a very sore bondage, to feel compelled, always 
and everywhere, to speak or to write about religion 


of us act and think as if we were necessary to 
Him, and as if the world could not be converted 
without us. Let us be more willing, then, in our 


letter-writing, as well as in every other method of | 
serving Him, to believe that Divine Providence | 
will, as we deserve them, give us our opportuni- | 


ties both for writing and speaking in his cause, 


which will be better than any we could make for | 


| ourselves, just because they will indicate a di- 
| vine purpose, which we shall be enabled to accom- 
|plish, and not merely be the gratifying of an 


impulse, which might lead us into a mistake. ‘To 
glorify God by sharing with our fellow-creatures 


| the tidings of his love to them, and of their rela- 


tion to Him, is perhaps the final end of the 
Christian’s existence. But “in quietness and in 
confidence shall be your strength.” It is whole- 
some to be reminded, as God in his providence 
is often apt to remind us, that we are not the only 
persons in the world whom He uses for this pur- 
pose, and that when we are laid aside there are 
others to take our place. Above everything, let 
us remember that, while on the one hand we 
should be continually asking Him to make our 


hearts glow through and through with the white 
'heat of humble, tender love, both to Him and 


to each other, it is a disastrous weakness as well 


merely because some one, whom we fear more 
than we fear God, possibly expects it of us. To 
obey conscience, is the Christian’s true liberty ; 
but an enlightened conscience is not only the 
certain reward of consistent obedience, it is the 
very voice of the living God. 

A. W. THOROLD. 





MODERN JEWS AND PENTECOST OBSERVANCES. 


By tHe AUTHOR oF “PAssOvVER OBSERVANCES,” ETC. 


N the second evening of the Passover holiday 

the Jews begin to perform a ceremony which 

is known as “counting the omer.” ‘This requires 

a word or two of explanation, as it has an impor- 

tant bearing on the approaching feast of Pente- 
cost. 

In Leviticus xxiii. 10, 11, occurs the precept— 
“Speak unto the children of Israel, and say unto 
them, When ye come into the land which I give 
unto you, and shall reap the harvest thereof, then 
ye shall bring a sheaf of the first-fruits of your 
harvest unto the priest; and he shall wave the 
sheaf before the Lord, to be accepted for you: on 
the morrow after the Sabbath the priest shall wave 
it.” And here it should be noted that the words 
which, in the English Version, are rendered, “a 
sheaf of the first-fruits,” might be more literally 
translated, according to the Hebrew, by “an omer 
of the first-fruits’—an omer being, as every one 
knows, a certain Jewish measure. ‘This offering 
was appointed to be made “on the morrow after 
the Sabbath.” Now “the Sabbath” here men- 
tioned was not the seventh day of the week, which 
is usually understood by the term, but the first day 
of unleavened bread, which was kept as “a holy 
convocation,” and on which no manner of work was 
to be done. It was hallowed as a Sabbath. The 


presentation of the omer of corn upon this occa- 
sion was intended to be an introduction to the | 





harvest, and, until this offering had been made, it 
was not lawful to put in the sickle. 

The divine ordinance then proceeds—“ And ye 
shall count unto you from the morrow after the 
Sabbath, from the day that ye brought the sheaf of 
the wave offering; seven Sabbaths shall be com- 
plete: even unto the morrow after the seventh 
Sabbath shall ye number fifty days; and ye shall 
offer a new meat-offering unto the Lord” (vers. 15, 
16). The reckoning was to begin with “the 
morrow after the Sabbath”—that is to say, with 
the second day of unleavened bread. In other 
words, they would commence counting on the after- 
noon of the first day of Passover ; for, according to 
Rabbinical usage, the second day would by that 
time be supposed to have begun, and the remainder 
of the day would be included in the fifty which 
were then to be reckoned. The fiftieth day was 
Pentecost, known otherwise as the “ Feast of 
weeks.” “And thou shalt keep the Feast of weeks 
unto the Lord thy God with a tribute of a free-will 
offering of thine hand” (Deut. xvi. 10). 

Modern Jews altogether omit the offering of the 
first-fruits, alleging, as an excuse, that it was an 
ordinance designed for the land of Canaan alone, 
and in its place they “count the omer.” A box is 
hung against the wall of the synagogue containing 
a parchment scroll, which is made to revolve on 
two sticks, so that a portion of it can be unrolled 
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very day. It begins with “This day is one day to 
the omer,” written of course in Hebrew characters. 
The next day another portion is unwound, and the 
writing stands thus—“ This day is two days to the 
omer ;” and so on until the Sabbath, when the 
words are— This day is seven days, which is one 
week to the omer.” The next day is “One week 
and one day to the omer,” and the reckoning is kept 
up in this way until the full number of fifty days has 
been reached, when the box—or rather the boxes, 
for there are generally two—is taken down, and 
put away till the following year. On the front of 
each box, above the revolving scroll, are inscribed 
the words—“ Blessed art Thou, O Lord our God, 
King of the Universe, who hast sarictified us with 
Thy commandments, and hast commanded us to 
count the omer,” and at the bottom stands the 
prayer—“ May it be willed before Thee, O God 
of our fathers, that Thou mayest cause the holy 
temple to be built speedily in our days, and that in 
it we may serve Thee with fear, as in ancient days. 
Give us our portion in Thy Law. Amen.” Each 
one of the faithful is expected to “count the 
omer,” and to use this form of words, in the course 
of his private devotions. When this is punctually 
done, its fulfilment is regarded as a sufficient 
substitute for the prescribed oblation of the first- 
fruits. 

But while Pentecost was designed to be the 
Feast of thanksgiving for the harvest (see Exod. 
XXiil. 16), it possesses a further and special interest 
in the eyes of every Israelite, from its being uni- 
versally regarded among them as the day on which 
the Law was given from Sinai. “In the third 
month, when the children of Israel were gone forth 
out of the land of Egypt, the same day came 
into the wilderness of Sinai”—so runs the Scrip- 
tural narrative (Exod. xix. 1). The “third month” 
spoken of here is that which is now known amongst 
the Jews as Sivan. Up to the time of the Baby- 
lonish captivity the months were distinguished as 
“first,” “second,” “third,” and so on, but thence- 
forward they received’ the names—borrowed no 
doubt from Chaldean calendars—which they still 
continue to bear. 
dealings are content to adopt the arrangement of 
months and years which prevails amongst Christians 
—in direct violation of the precepts of their most 
venerated sages—yet in private almanacks, and for 
ecclesiastical purposes of their own, they follow the 
immemorial nomenclature of their race, and in place 
of January, February, and the rest, speak of Nisan, 
Yir, Sivan, Thammuz, Ab, Elul, Tisri, Markhesvan, 
Cislev, Tebet, Sebeth, and Adar. 

Pentecost falls, according to Jewish calculation, 
on the sixth day of Sivan. 
tural account of the giving of the Law, which is 
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Though Jews in their ordinary’ 





At first sight the Scrip- | 


contained in Exodus xix., would seem to point to | 
| that an orthodox Jew would endure anything rather 


the third day of the month, instead of the séxth. 
But the universal explanation of the Rabbis runs 
to the effect that the Israelites arrived before Mount 
i on the first day of the month. “In the 


ird month rye dav e4 » they 
I montn Same aay came th 








into the wilderness of Sinai,” says the Scriptural 
narrative. On the next day Moses went up to 
God (see verse 3), and on the third day he “came 
and called for the elders of the people, and laid 
before their faces all these words which the Lord 
commanded him” (verse 7). After this “the Lord 
said unto Moses, Go unto the people, and sanctify 
them to-day and to-morrow, and let them wash 
their clothes, and be ready against the third day: 
for the third day the Lord will come down in the 
sight of all the people upon Mount Sinai” (vers. 
10, 11). Thus, then, according to Rabbinical com- 
putation, the third day here spoken of will be the 
third from the day when Moses returned from God 
to the people ; or, in other words, the sixth of the 
month. 


The three d: 


ays which precede Pentecost are 
known as “ the days of the boundaries,” from the 
divine precept which was delivered to Moses at this 
season, “ Thou shalt set bounds unto the people 
round about, saying, Take heed to yourselves that 
ye go not up into the mount, or touch the border 
of it: whoever toucheth the mount shall be surely 
put to death” (Exod. xix. 12). 

A curious superstition is also connected with the 
5th of Sivan, the day immediately before the feast. 
It is affirmed that on this day a powerful and 
malignant demon, named Tebuah—whose name is 
interpreted to mean ing” — went down 






** cutting 
amongst the host of Israel, as it lay encamped before 
Sinai, in the hope that the people would refuse to 
receive the Law which was about to be proclaimed. 
At the first sign of reluctance he was charged to 
hew them in pieces. It is needless to say that his 
malicious designs were frustrated by the unanimous 
voice of assent which broke forth from the people, 
“ All that the Lord hath spoken we will do” (Exod. 
xix. 8). But in memory of the deadly peril in 
which their forefathers then stood, it is a rule 
amongst Jews up to this day not to allow any blood 
to be taken from them on the eve of Pentecost. It 
would be considered the unluckiest thing in the 
world if a man’s nose were to begin to bleed. He 
must thenceforward make up his mind to be- 
come the victim of all kinds of untold demoniacal 
machinations. So rigorous, indeed, have the Rabbis 
shown themselves in the matter, that with the taste 
for “ fencing” which always proves too seductive 
to be resisted, they have gone on to exact that not 
a drop of blood must be lost on the day before any 
feast, lest, forsooth, if the faithful should accustom 
themselves to blood-letting on Passover or Taber- 
nacles, let us say, they might in a rash moment 
come to have it taken at Pentecost. ‘This of course 
would be an evil of such magnitude as to be alto- 
gether unbearable. Ad the feasts, therefore, are 
included in the prohibition. So strict is the pre- 
vailing practice, founded on the foregoing legend, 
than have so much as a tooth drawn or a finger 
pricked on the day before any of his great festivals. 
The eve of Pentecost is observed with much 
orei Every synagogue re- 
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solemnity by foreign Jews. 
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mains open all night—or, to speak more accurately, 
the large room above the synagogue is thrown open 
for all who choose to come and join in the read- 
ng of the established service. emery ane 
hemselves of the privilege; for over and < 

it is “sup 





bove 
ier benefits attaching to attendance, 


ot! 
posed to be a special and highly meritorious mode | 
of a kind of 


preparation for the morrow’s festival— 


feeble imitation, in fact, of the elaborate purification | 


which was of old enjoined upon the Israelites when 
they stood before Sinai to receive the Law. The 
service lasts from about ten o’clock at night to 
three next morning. A few verses are read from 
the beginning and end of every chapter in the Old 
Testament Scriptures, in addition to which there 
are selections from the Mishna and Gemara—the 
two great divisions of the Talmud—as well as from 
the Zohar. This last is a book much affected by 
the stricter sort of orthodox Jews, who read it with 
great apparent devotion, though it is to be feared 
that they understand very little beyond the bare 
letter of what they study. This, however, is a 
p int on which it is necessary to speak with reserve, 
for Jews of all classes are exceedingly averse to 
soihine s about the contents of this mysterious book. 
It may be laid down as a rule that those who read 
it most say the least about it. This may be excess 


| amount of reading goes on; 


of caution, or it may be ignorance, which desires to | 
veil itself in silence, but whichev er it be, the result | 


is the same, no one will trust himself to divulge 
secrets which are locked up in the almost unin- 
gible language of the Zohar. The word itself 
means ” and this pretentious title is be- 





* crown,’ 
stowed upon the book on account of its being held 
to be “the crown of the law.” Whether it is 
worthy of the name it is impossible, with our 
present imperfect knowledge, to determine. It is 
written in Cabala, a word which means “ received,” 
because it is supposed to contain the innermost 
secrets of the law received by God from Moses. 
The language in which this deposit of oral teach- 
ing lies enshrined is a kind of Chaldee, written 
without vowels. But this is not all. In addition 
to this great drawback, it labours under the 
vantage of being composed with such brevity, 
and in such extremely cramped and attenuated 
sentences, that even when the characters can be 
made out, the student finds himself as far as 
from any rational meaning. But in spite of this, 
a book is held to be so inexpressibly dear to the 
iithful that it has been rendered into a 
se character which they are able to under- 
stand, and it is considered to be a praise -worthy 
and meritorious part of Pentecost 
pore over the pages of the Zohar 
hours which go before the feast. 
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Cls- 


ever 


ration to 
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during the 
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Amongst E nglish Jews the Pentecost vigil has, 
with rare exce] _ degenerated into a mere form. 
What is usually done is something like: the follow- | 


“ reader,” or minister of a 


, will notice if there should chan 


ing. The 





i ice to 
gers of the poorer sort present at the 
on Sathath Ele will thes 
preceding Oavdvatil, ale Will Then 








provincial 





accost them, and mention that on the coming 
Pentecost-Eve he will be in the vestry of the 
synagogue, and that cakes and coffee will be ‘pro- 
vided for their entertainment if they are minded to 
come. As they are able in this way to secure the 
double advantage of a meal and the merit which 
belongs to keeping up the memory of a Rabbinical 
observance, they are not slow to avail themselves 
of the invitation. Prayers are said, and a certain 
but so do talking and 
cofiee-drinking and pipe-smoking, until the first 
grey of early morning peeps in at the windows, and 
sends the watchers to snatch such sleep as they 
can before the morning service in the synagogue. 
And here the observance mostly ends, for Jewish 
residents of the better sort seldom trouble them- 
selves much about the matter. Here and there an 
old-fashioned member of the congregation may 
possibly put a Zohar under his arm and join the 
‘reader” and his party in the vestry ; but as the 
elders die out, the vigil seems to be dying out with 
them. 

On Pentecost alone of all the days in the year is 
the synagogue adorned with flowers and garlands 
—though, ‘truth to tell, the work of decoration 
generally ‘falls to the Christian attendant who is in 
charge of the dusting and cleaning. Immense 
pains are taken with the ark, as a memorial of the 
season of year and the aspect of the mount, when 
the Israelites stood before Sinai to receive the Law. 
On this day also Jews of the stricter sort are accus- 
tomed to eat butter and milk, or cakes made of 
butter, in honour of the Law, which is symbolized 
by these favourite articles of human food. 

The synagogue service differs very little from that 
of other feasts. It has, however, a ceremonial of 
its own connected with the “calling up,” as it is 
termed, of certain members of the congregation to 
read the portion of the Law appointed for the day. 
What is done is this :—On ordinary Sabbaths eight 
men are called out of their places in the synagogue, 
and are invited to ascend the raised platform from 
whence the ministers recite the prayers. It is sup- 
posed that they are going to read the Law to the 
congregation. The first man “ called up ” is always 
one who claims descent from Aaron—a Cohen— 
who, though éver so poor and illiterate, takes pre- 
cedence, by virtue of his lineage, of the richest and 
most learned man in the congregation. The word 
Cohen is to the Jew what the green turban is to a 
Mussulman,—a badge of hereditary honour which 
no mere worldly distinction can set aside or impair. 
Next comes a member of the tribe of Levi, followed 
by others, according to an unwritten but carefully 
graduated scale of congregational worthiness—the 
most punctual attendant, the best seat-holder, the 
most liberal contributor, and so on. As they are 
“called up,” they immediately leave their place, 
and having reverently kissed the scroll of the Law, 
they stand while a portion of it is being read | 
the minister. Properly speaking, they ought to 
read it themselves ; but as cases might occur in 


which men who were “ called up” would be unable 
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to read and would thus be put to public shame for 
their ignorance—a point upon which all Jews are 
exceedingly tenacious—it has been permitted to 
them to discharge the office by deputy. 

This is the ordinary mode of procedure, but at 
the “calling up” on Pentecost the Cohen comes 
first, and instead of at once beginning to read—or, 
rather, instead of at once having the portion read 
to him by the minister—on this occasion only a 
kind of poem, written in Chaldee, in honour of the 
Law, is sung by the “reader” and the congrega- 
tion, not one of whom in all likelihood understands 
a single word of what he is repeating. It is, how- 
ever, a time-honoured custom, and is one of the 
distinguishing marks of the feast. 

Properly speaking, Pentecost is a one day’s holi- 
day, but a second day has been added to its cele- 
bration from a difficulty which is supposed to have 
existed in pre-Talmudic times about determining 
when the exact day should fall according to the 
moon. Ages after all difficulty has vanished has 
the double observance of this and other festivals 
been retained, to the obstruction of business and 
the irritation of a large and increasing body of men 
known as Reformers, who have discarded the 








second celebration as an unworthy addition to the | 


divinely-appointed feast. 

On the second day of Pentecost, as well as on 
the last day of every festival, prayers are publicly 
offered in the synagogue for the souls of the de- 
parted. The minister—or “ reader,” as he is 
usually called—first of all prays for those who have 
left legacies to the synagogue for that purpose— 
mentioning them all by name. Next he reads out 
the names of the greatest and best-known Rabbis— 


DWELLING 


** Whoso hearkeneth unto me shall dwell safely, 


N Y Saviour! when some lying fear 

1V¥i Has breathed into Thy servant’s ear, 
When the world comes with warning sign 

3etween Thy soldier’s eye and Thine, 

Oh keep the girded spirit free ; 

Oh shield the heart that cleaves to Thee. 


The fear dishonoured soon is past ; 

The pang embraced will vanish fast ; 
3ut Thou on whom alone I lean 

For all a hiding-place can mean, 

Thou wilt rule on through good and ill, 
And so shall he who does Thy will. 


For glory and for greatness made, 

A weak thing in Thy bosom laid, 

A base thing by its own design, 

A precious thing through learning Thine— 
This heart, whate’er its peril be, 

Can have no need to shrink from Thee. 








chiefly those belonging to the country or place where 
the synagogue stands, going back for some two or 
three hundred years. The various members of the 
congregation come forward and request that special 
mention should be made of their own relatives, 
accompanied by an offering of money, which varies, 
according to the rank and means of the offerer, from 
sixpence to five or ten pounds, and, perhaps, double 
or treble that sum. ‘The form of prayer runs as 
follows :—‘‘ May the Lord remember the soul of 
,son of (or daughter of ) who went 
to his world, because he left a legacy [or, because 
his son makes an offering, as the case may be, or, 
when the names of the Rabbis are mentioned, be- 
cause the whole congregation makes an offering] 
for the remembrance of his [her, or their] soul. 
Therefore may the Lord of mercy hide him [her, or 
them] under the shadow of his wings, under the 
wings of the Shechinah, and join together in the 
bonds of the ever-living his [her, or their] soul. 
May his [her, or their] soul be joined together with 
the souls of Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, Sarah, Re- 
bekah, Rachel, and Leah, and with the souls of 
other righteous men and women which are in the 
garden of Eden. Amen.” 














and shall be quiet from { 


Pentecost, it may be said in conclusion, is a 
favourite feast among the less-educated classes of 
the community. They have a well-known saying to 
the effect that “on Passover we cannot eat what 
| we like ”—alluding to the prohibition against leaven 
— ‘on Tabernacle we cannot eat where we 
| like”—on account of the precept which requires 
| them to take their meals in booths—‘‘but on 
| Pentecost we can eat what we like and where we 
like” 
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ur of evil.”"—Prov. i. 33 


Ah, no! in this our solemn strife 
The least of Thy commands is life. 
| If the mere glance our eyes obey 
Has issues that we cannot weigh, 
They rest in Thy unbounded care, 
And we may boldly meet them there. 


Though evil to our quickened sense 
Appear omnipotent, immense, 

Thy guiding truth will bear us through 
The worst its conquered force may do, 
And make it, ere the conflict cease, 

A guard of our eternal peace. 


Strong is the bond, when flesh would flee, 

That keeps the listening soul with Thee ; 

And fears that at Thy word depart 

Will leave Thy servant where Thou art, 

All the world’s warning signs above 

In one supreme directing love. 
i i 
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A SUNDAY IN VENICE 
BY THE EDITOR. 


morn NG heard that by scaling a crag we might from such humble and hard beginnings to become 
see an eagle’s nest, we made the attempt ; | one of the greatest states of the world, they offer 
and venturing out to the edge of a projecting cliff, | one of those analogies in the providence of God 
found ourselv. es separated from the nest by only a | which, presenting remarkable points of resemblance 
narrow chasm—wide enough, however, to place the | between the growth of plants and animals, and men 
young in safety, and so deep as to make it a trial | and nations, are full both of interest and instruction. 
to one’s nerves to look down from the dizzy height.|__ Unlike other celebrated towns of Italy—such as 
The parent birds were away hunting for their brood | Padua, Mantua, Naples, and Rome itself—Venice 
on the granite summits of the neighbouring moun- | is not an old classical city. According to the best 
tains—a happy circumstance for us, since, to say | | historians, it dates from the 25th day of March, in 
nothing of her talons, a blow from the wing of | the year of our Lord, 421, when Simon de Glau- 
an eagle, roused to fury and cleaving the air with | |conibus, Antonius Calvus, and other lovers of 
twice the speed of an “express train,” at the rate | liberty who sought a refuge from oppression among 
of a hundred miles an hour, formidable anywhere, | the islands and lagoons of the coast, laid the 
might have proved fatal to one standing poised on | foundations of the new commonwealth on the 
the point of a beetling precipice. Two young ones | Rialto, the nearest island to the embrochure of 
occupied the nest ; and when they had ec Iged away | the Brenta. The state of which they were the 
to the further side of the shelf, sat staring at us | founders had a long, and for many centuries a very 
with their great bright eyes, that they covered ever | | prosperous existence. Under a nominal subjection 
and anon with the white tissue called the “nic- | to Padua, and other cities of old Venetia, it passed 
tating membrane”—a circumstance that astonished | its first two hundred and seventy-six years. For 
our guide, and led him, an honest forester, who knew | the following six hundred years, during which it 
nothing about such membranes, to exclaim, “See, | made great “additions to its power and wealth, 
Doctor, see how they are winking at you!” The | | Venice was governed by her Doges; a sort of 
birds, which, though manifestly surprised, regarded | monarchs whom the citizens elected, and whose 
us with a bold and defiant air, were very beautiful: | power they limited. After that, and during the last 
being, though they had not yet taken wing, of full | five hundred years of her existence, she was really 
size and in full plumage. But the nature and posi-| and practically governed by her nobles. Then 
tion of their nest surprised us most. Covered with} came the end. France, ever ready to seize on 
the bloody remains of hares, rabbits, grouse, and | other territories, but too proud to cede a foot of 
ptarmigan, it was nothing but a broad 'bed of rough | her own, deposed the last doge by the hands of her 
sticks laid on a naked shelf. With its face turned | great general, Napoleon Buonaparte ; and abolish- 
to the north-east, the eaglets were exposed to every | ing this republic, added to her other ‘crimes against 
biting blast, and without any projecting roof, ex-| the peace and liberties of Europe the destruction 
posed also to the baleful influence of dews and | of a state which, crowned with honours equal to 
mists and rains, and those tremendous showers | its age, had existed for the long period of thirteen 
that, amid bellowing thunders, seam the mountain | hundred years. 
sides and swell each tiny stream into a roaring| Inmany respects Venice is now but the ghost and 
torrent. shadow of what she was in the days of her meridian 
Here was a striking contrast to the snug and|splendour. Silence broods on her canals; the 
cosy cradles, the warm nests, where, under house | marbles are peeling off her palaces like shreds of 
eaves or the leafy screen of bush and tree, the | bark off a dead, skeleton tree; and though they 
young of common birds, lie on a downy couch, pro- | retain in their gait much of the proud and lofty 
tected from every stormy element! And as I saw | bearing of other days, not less than one-fourth part 
how the noblest of the feathered race, the king of | of her inhabitants are so poor as to be more or 
birds, the bird of broadest wing and highest flight, | less dependent on public charity. What a fall is 
whose age is counted by centuries, and whose eye, | there from the days when Jacopo Sannazaro, about 
it is said, can look undazzled on the naked sun, | the middle of the fifteenth century, composed these 
had the sternest nursing, the hardest up-bringing, I | lines—thus translated !— 
thought, So it often is in the providence of God « 





Neptune saw Venice on the Adria stand 


both with the men and nations that attain to great- Firm as a rock, and all the sea command, 
ic | ‘ 'fhink’st thou, O Jove,’ said he, ‘ Rome’s wails exccl ? 
ness, and are, so to speak, not the creatures but the Or that proud cli, whence tales Taxpela Sell? 
j > citi Grant Tiber best, view both, and you will say, 
conquerors of fortune. Of this few cities or states Siakiuis thi tieloe, cots dees okama ies: 


supply a better illustration than Venice. It sprung 

from a race who had been trained in the school of | These verses give us a good idea of the ancient glory 

adversity, and who must achieve greatness or | of Venice; and this of the wealth and munificence 

ignobly perish. Their circumstances educated them | of her citizens that the poet received—the largest 

to self-denial and the cultivation of hardihood, tem- | reward literature, in the form of poetry or prose, 

pe. courage, and the severer virtues. Rising | ever won—for these six lines six thousand golden 
II—g. 
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crowns. But low as she has fallen—as with the | 
Hebrew widow when she returned to Bethlehem | 
to hear her old neighbours exclaim, as they looked 
on her poor condition, “ Is this Naomi?”—vVenice 
seems to have passed the lowest ebb-tide of her | 
fortunes. Since the Austrian was driven from her | 
territory, since she has shared in the new-born | 
liberties of Italy, since the Gospel, banished in the 
days of her degeneracy, is now faithfully preached 
and openly professed there, and her people are | 
learning that “‘ whom the truth maketh free are free | 
indeed,” there is good reason to hope that this city 
will yet be the subject and the scene of a great, 
glorious, and more than temporal revival. 

With such hopes we left the mainland, and dash- 
ing along the railway which runs nearly a mile out | 
into the shallow sea, approached this most unique 
and picturesque of all the cities of the world. 
Showing, like the flowers that every summer renews, | 
and the stars every night reveals, how “a thing of | 
beauty is a joy for ever,” Venice had lost none of 
its charms, though this was my third visit. With 
graceful towers, domes, campaniles, and palaces, | 
standing in rich clusters out of those shoreless waters | 
that rise with the tide on every door-step, and 
carrying boats and gondolas in place of carts and | 
carriages, form its principal and almost its only 
streets, the city might have owed its name—though 
it had a different origin—to the old heathen legend | 
that represents Venus, the goddess of love and | 
beauty, as born of the ocean. Venice looks like a city 
torn by some great convulsion from the shore, and, 
with all its churches, palaces, manufactories, and 
houses, standing erect and entire, floated out to sea, 
and securely anchored to its sandy bed. Save dogs 
and cats, there is no fourfooted animal in all the 
town—no horses, nor cows, nor even a donkey. | 
Wheels are unknown; their grinding, rumbling noise | 
never heard where sheets of water, along which | 
gondolas, in place of cabs and omnibuses, are 
shooting with their passengers, separate opposite 
neighbours, the houses on one side of the street | 
from those on the other. A unique city, indeed! 
since, with the houses built on piles that have been 
driven into the bed of the sea, there, as has been | 
said, we roost on the tops of trees. 

On leaving the railway terminus, we went aboard 
a gondola—a boat which, with its black painted sides | 
and sable canopy, has a gloomy, almost a funereal 
look. Leaving the moonlight and a broad canal 
behind us, we began to thread narrow streets of 
water, where the lofty houses rose on either side, 
leaving us overhead but a mere ribbon of dark 
blue sky. No wonder that some of our party, as 
we shot into these ghostly lanes, with their iron- 
barred windows, and dilapidated balconies, and 
not a gleam to light them up, looked as if a rufiian, 
concealed in one of their gloomy doorways, might 
suddenly drag them out, and end both their life 
and fears in the slimy waters. The silence was 
unbroken, save for the shrill warning-cry of the 
gondoliers when they approached a corner, and 
there was a chance of a collision. On and on we 





glided over the dull dark waters, in what bore no 
small resemblance to a hearse, and through what 
seemed a city of the dead. Here it needed no 
passing-bell, no dirge or requiem sung, to suggest 
the idea of a funeral; or, as another gondola, with 
the shadowy form of its gondolier, shot past, like 
a spectre, making no sound, the idea of Charon on 
the Styx, ferrying pale ghosts to Pluto’s judgment- 
seat. 

In her galleries of art, her palaces exquisitely 
beautiful even in their decay, and her churches, 
enriched with the most precious marbles and spoils 
of the East, Venice presents objects from which 


| one who can find 


* Sermons it nes, books in the running brooks, 
” 


And good in ever} thing, 
might draw many a moral lesson. But we leave a 
description of these to other pens. There is, how- 
ever, one building in Venice it would be injustice 
to the piety of former, and what are regarded 
as the dark, ages to altogether overlook. It 
is a Bible, neither in parchment nor paper, but 


in stone—the case, one where the children 
asked bread, and, not in mockery, but to their 
nourishment and salvation, their fathers gave 


them a stone. I refer to the church of St. Mark. 
A most impressive, beautiful, and wonderful build- 


| ing, it presents in stone the leading events of 


Scripture history, and more saving Gospel truth 
than will be found in many, even Protestant, ser- 
mons. TZhat we venture to say; though, as usual 
in Roman Catholic churches, it offends us with 
fictions the priests palm on the credulity of the 
people, and is indeed itself, in a sense, based on 
a falsehood. This church boasts of possessing the 
veritable body of St. Mark. When called to Rome 
by St. Peter, this Apostle landed in a skiff on the 
marshes of Venice, to be gladdened by the appear- 











ance and greeted by the voice of an : who 
addressed him, saying, “ Peace be to tl ark; 
here shall thy body rest.” So runs the legend—and 


though, with many things else they tell about the 
Apostle’s body, it is a fabrication—it illustrates a 
very just remark we have met with, this, namely, 
that while there is truth, saving truth, in popery, 


| there is hardly one truth there it has not encrusted 
| with falsehoods. 


The body of St. Mark, there is some good reason 
to believe, was really conveyed to Venice in t 
ninth century, and entombed within the plain, simj 
church that was even then called by his name. Tha 
church, however, with the Apostle’s remains, was 
utterly destroyed by fire about the end of the tenth 
century; and with it all hope of the rich revenue 
these relics brought to the priests—unless they 
could raise St. Mark from his ashes, or rather re- 
cover the body, which they alleged had never 
been burned, but only lost among the ruins. 
This demanded a miracle. The priests, however, 
as usual, were equal to the occasion. A new 
church was begun on the site of the old one; 
but, planned on a scale of magnificence beyond the 
resources of one or even two generations, a hun- 
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dred years passed before it was completed. About | 
the end of the eleventh century, when Vital Falier | 
vas doge, the building stood ready for consecration ; | 
and that great ceremony, which would be sure to | 
fill the public mind with interest and the church 
with worshippers, was seized on as a fitting occa- 
sion for the miracle that should restore to Venice 
the body of her guardian saint. 

- For this purpose a solemn fast is proclaimed : by 
prayers and imposing processions appeals are made 
to heaven to restore the sacred relics. Nor in 
vain, as the people are taught to believe. The 
great church is filled with a congregation as credu- 
lous as those we saw this summer in Naples press- 
ing forward, hour after hour, and day after day, to 
adore and kiss the bottle that held the liquefied 
blood of St. Januarius—a gross imposture, forcibly 
reminding us of these words, “ given over to believe 
a lie.” ‘There it is, outliving the exposure it re- 
ceived when the priests, to prejudice the Neapoli- 
tans against the French, managed so that, though 
the hour was come and prayers were offered, the 
blood would not liquefy; till the French general, 
up to their trick and its object, sent them notice 
that unless St. Januarius behaved himself, and 
changed his blood within an hour, his cannon should 
blow the church about their ears. The blood 
liquefied immediately. Well, to return to St. Mark’s, 
while the people are looking for a miracle, and on 
the tiptoe of expectation, a pillar begins to shake ; 
and when all eyes are fixed on this strange appear- 
ance it falls, to display to view the chest that 
contained the body of St. Mark. 

The building where that trick was practised on a 
superstitious and credulous people, is the present 
church ; but now so changed that the actors in that 
imposture would hardly recognise it, any more than 
we should a bird of paradise without its feathers, 
or a leopard without its spotted and beautiful skin. 
The whole building, originally constructed of brick, 
is now—the outside walls as well as the interior— 
venecred, if I may say so, with materials of the 
greatest value and most exquisite colours. Jasper 
and alabaster ; agates, serpentine, and porphyry; 
marbles with hues rivalling the emerald, the 
ruby, the sapphire, and snow, encrust the whole 
edifice, from its singularly wavy floor to the top- 
most dome. Sculptured into the most beautiful 
forms—flowers and fruits of earth, the broad 
acanthus, the loity palm and trailing vine, birds | 
singing in groves and angels singing before the | 
throne of God—these, with the mosaics that, pre- 
senting solemn figures or relating sacred stories, look 
down from every cupola out of their ground of 
azure and gold, make St. Mark’s one of the wonders 
of the world; and those who, believing that they 
thereby did God service, lavished such wealth on 
his house, a. reproach to us.. We deem ourselves 
vastly superior to them, the votaries of superstition, 
and yet give grudgingly of our fulness to the main- 
tenance of Gospel ministers and Gospel ordinances ; 
live in our ceiled houses, leaving the house of the 
Lord to lie desolate. 





Amid whatsome have described as “barbaricsplen- 
dour,” St. Mark’s afforded us an amount of pleasure 
which we have rarely, or never, enjoyed anywhere 
else in churches devoted to Roman Catholic wor- 
ship. There is much less of popery there, and 
much more of “ the glorious Gospel of the blessed 
God” than in most of them. Mary, no doubt, 
appears, and under the title of the “ Mother of 
God ;” but shorn here of that pre-eminence whereby 
she casts a shadow over her Son, the Saviour of 
the world, and makes Popery, as we see it in many 
churches, little else than downright idolatry, the 
worship of a Woman ; or worse still as I saw it in 
a beautiful but blasphemous picture on the walls 
of a gallery in Italy. Our Lord was represented 
there as looking down on this world ; anger in his 
countenance, a flaming thunderbolt in his hand, and 
his right arm raised to launch it forth. Beside him 
stood his mother, Mary. With one hand she was 
arresting his arm, and with the other placed on her 
bosom appealing to her Son by the very bosom that 
nursed and the breasts that suckled him to stay his 
hand, and spare our guilty race. Our Lord indeed 
usually holds a very secondary place in the pictures 
and sculptures of Roman Catholic churches. He 
appears but an infant in his mother’s arms; while, 
with her foot on the serpent, or on the earth as her 
footstool, Mary stands the chief figure ; angels offer- 
ing her worship, and God Almighty crowning her 
Queen of heaven. But in the picture I refer to she 
was actually and blasphemously set forth as saving 
us fram the vengeance of her own Son; a service 
in which she was seconded by a monk who stood 
below in the attitude of one who had thrown him- 
self between the world—represented by the figure 
of a globe—and the impending judgment. ‘Thus 
poor papists are taught to “ Behold the Lamb of 
God who taketh away the sins of the world ;” and 
no wonder that with the mass of them Jesus Christ 
is nothing; Mary, and monks, and saints are every- 
thing. 

Now, teaching us that the “dark ages” were 
not so dark as many suppose, and that in these 
were men who, knowing and loving Jesus, we are 
to respect and honour, St. Mark’s is not more 
remarkable for its Oriental splendour than for the 
flood of Gospel truth set forth to all eyes in the 
mosaics that cover and adorn both its domes and 
walls. Mosaics, I may remark for the information 
of some readers, are pictures not formed of such 
fading and perishable materials as painters’ colours 
laid on wood or canvas, but of small pieces of 
variously-coloured glass, At a little distance these 
have all the efiect of a beautiful painting, and this 
great advantage over all paintings that they remain 
fresh for ages, suffering no material damage either 
from time or weather. Well, in the cupolas of St. 
Mark’s glorious portico we enter on the Bible. 
There is set forth the great work of creation in its 
successive stages ; also the whole sad story of the 
fall; also the tragedy of the flood ; also the leading 
events in the lives of the patriarchs, and the re- 


|markable history of God’s chosen people, as they 
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stand recorded in the Word of God. Now, leaving | go on within them, the sacrifice of the mass, and 
the portico, we pass into the church itself; and | the dogma that “ignorance is the mother of devo- 


the admiration with which its Oriental features, | tion.” 


Nor ¢hat anywhere more than by the 


its roof of gold, and walls of alabaster, are beheld, is | remarkable mosaic which fills the wall over the 


mingled with feelings of awe. A solemn silence 
fills the vast building; we have passed from the | 
glare of an Italian sun into a soft and mellowed 
light—due to the lamps that burn in different | 
chapels, and to the peculiar arrangement of the 
windows, which are but small openings placed high 
up in the different domes of the roof. 

Having gone through the preliminary and pre- | 
paratory stages of redemption in the vestibule, | 
where the patriarchal and Mosaic dispensations are | 
represented, we find, on entering into the church, | 
that we have entered on the “fulness of time.” 
Here the grand, central, saving doctrine, the glory 
of Paul and hope of sinners, “ Jesus Christ and | 
him crucified,” are exhibited with wonderful fulness | 
and fidelity. We see how, while we carry our | 
Bibles in our hands, long ages before the inven- | 
tion of printing, and when manuscript Bibles, | 


| 
| 
| 
} 


| principal door. In looking back, and up, we behold 


our Redeemer there, no feeble babe in a mother’s 
arms, but sitting “a Priest and King” upon his 
throne ; the serious attention of the spectator called 
to Him by these solemn words on the marble cor- 
nice, ‘‘ Who He was, and from whence He came, and 
at what price He redeemed thee, and why He made 
thee, and gave thee all things, do thou consider.” 
Mary is there, and so is Mark; but in their proper 
place. Representatives, not the saviours of the 
Church, they stand, the one on this side of Him 
and the other on that, in the act and attitude of 
adoration. They are there, not to be worshipped, 


| but to worship, with angels and the innumerable 


company of the redeemed ; and toread, what is patent 
to all eyes on the book that lies open on his knee, 
and may amid the surrounding darkness have 
guided to heaven the steps of many a wanderer, 


possessed by but few, were worth their weight | this grand, central, saving truth, I AM THE DOOR; 
in gold, the common people of Venice read “the | BY ME IF ANY MAN ENTER IN, HE SHALL BE SAVED. 


glorious,” and to many of them we hope the| 


In a succeeding article I intend, with some other 


saving, “Gospel of the grace of God,” in the| things of interest to the Christian reader, to give 


pictures on the walls of their church. There before 
us are the principal events of our Lord's life, as 
recorded by the four Evangelists; the miracles 
wrought by the Apostles as described in the book 
of Acts; and even the prophetic scenes of the | 
Apocalypse, blaze down in mosaics, from the cupolas 
of the smaller chapels. Jesus on the cross, dying 
there “the just for the unjust,” with all the pre- 
ceding and attendant and affecting circumstances 
of the crucifixion, occupies one of the principal 
cupolas ; while in another the great conqueror of 
sin, death, and the grave appears enthroned on 
a rainbow, as with disciples for spectators, and 
angels for his attendants, He ascends to glory. 

Nor had those to whom “the stone out of the 
wall” spake of Jesus as the Son of God and 
only Saviour of the world, to say with men of 
old, “ We have not so much as heard of a Holy 
Ghost.” The third person of the Godhead, his 
divinity and his work, has a place as important 
in this church as that work itself has in the 
Bible ; and should have in our creeds, lives, and 
hearts. Indicating what our Lord taught Nico- 
demus, that “except a man be born again—born 
of the Spirit—he cannot enter into the kingdom of 
God,” our first step into the church places us under a 
cupola where the Holy Spirit appears amid symbols 
of his divinity; his form that in which He de- 
scended by Jordan on the head of Jesus. Below 
the dove, God’s own chosen symbol, and around 
the dome are the figures of the twelve Apostles, on 
whose heads the effusion of the Spirit is falling in 
streams of fire. 

One would think that the builders of this 
glorious edifice sought in its very walls to supply 
an antidote to Popery. These seem to protest 
and cry out against the mummery and mockery that 
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a few details illustrative of the extraordinary revival 
of religion in Venice, of the progress and triumph 
of the Gospel there, and of the bright future which 
is dawning on that city. Meanwhile I would call 
my readers’ attention to an important subject; to 
the light its history throws on the close connection 
that subsists—though often overlooked by states- 
men—between faithfulness to God and his blessing; 
between the piety and prosperity of nations. 

In the beginning one of the least, this state be- 
came, for wealth, enterprise, and power, one of the 
greatest governments of Christendom ; and it is a 
circumstance as full of instruction as worthy of ob- 
servation, that almost all her leading men stood 
before the world as not ashamed of religion, but 
moulding their daily lives on its principles and in 
accordance with its precepts. Nor was this character- 
istic only of those who held the helm or filled the 
highest offices of the state. Though associated of 
course with Roman Catholic errors, a tone of piety 
pervaded all classes of the community in the best 
and greatest days of Venice ; so that while her mer- 
chants, in respect of their political influence, were 
princes, her traffickers, regulating their commercial 
transactions on the principles of truth, justice, and 
God’s holy word, were “the honourable of the 
earth.” An example this, which Britain and her 
merchants would do well to follow! 

“ The decline of Venice,” says a historian of the 
highest authority, “ was exactly coincident with that 
of domestic and individual religion.” This event 
may be dated from about the middle of the fifteenth 
century. At that epoch her history presents us 
with two circumstances which show that she had 
passed her zenith, and entered on her decline. 
In 1454 Venice turned her back on the cross 
to bow before the crescent—humbling herself to 
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the Turk; and in the same fatal year she de- 
scended from her old, brave, independent attitude 
to yield to Popish as she had done to Turkish 
claims. False to the tolerant policy which had 
distinguished her government in other days, she 
allowed Rome to trample on the rights of her 
citizens, and gave up those who dissented from 
its faith to the bloody cruelties of the Inquisition. 
We believe it to be more than a mere coincidence 
that her decline dates from that period. Not 
honouring but dishonouring God in both these 
cases, she furnishes by contrast an illustration of 
these words, “‘ Himthat honoureth me! will honour ;” 
and also shows how, though the fatal hour was 
long delayed, the wheels of providence, while they 
grind slow, grind sure. May we, avoiding the rock 
on which she made shipwreck, be warned by her 
fate !—remembering that though it is in another 
world chiefly that God deals in judgment with 
individuals, it is here he deals with nations. In 
her rise and greatness, Venice—between whose 
former and our present state there are many points 
of resemblance—teaches us how “righteousness 
exalteth a nation ;” and now this Bride of the Sea, 





once mistress of the world, sits a widow poor and 
despoiled, amid the melancholy yet lovely ruins of 
her departed splendour; warning us that “the 
nation and kingdom that will not serve God shall | 
perish ; yea, those nations shall be utterly wasted.” 

But her ancient piety is not the only feature | 
which to Christian travellers lends a melancholy 
interest to a city where beauty and decay, as in 
some lovely but lifeless form, are strangely blended. 
Till we read Venetian history, we had fancied that 
no nation, at the time when Popery was universal and 
dominant, had maintained an attitude of such bold 
and dignified independence towards Rome as Scot- 
land did under Robert the Bruce. A greater hero 
than on the field of Bannockburn, “‘the Bruce,” with | 
his nobles at his back, rejected claims on the part | 
of the Pope which other governments lacked either | 
the principle, or the courage, to resist. 





But the | 
position Scotland then assumed was one it was the 
glory of Venice to occupy and maintain for many 
ages, as well in the times of her greatest weakness 
as of her greatest prosperity. Never but once did 
the Lion of St. Mark crouch at the feet of the | 
Successor of St. Peter—a humiliation Venice was | 
tempted to submit to in the popedom of Julius IL., 
by a very pressing political emergency ; and which 
none will severely condemn but those who, in the | 
language of Scripture, would “make a man an| 
offender for a word.” | 
Pio Nono, whose dogma of Infallibility was | 
opposed by all, or almost all, his bishops in the | 
United States, is not the first Pope who has found 
the spirit fostered, if not generated, by a republic 
hostile to the arrogant claims of the papacy. Long 
ages ago, with the world, like Peter, in chains and 
asleep around her, Venice was in conflict with 
Rome ; stoutly resisting the temporal authority of 
the Church, nor moved from her position by such 











fulminations as the bull of Clement V., who ex- 





communicated her citizens, and characterized them 
and their doge as Dathan, Abiram, and even the 
devil himself. So jealous was she of the inter- 
ference of ecclesiastics in civil affairs, that, at the 
close of the thirteenth century, when the cabinets 
of kings and seats of justice in other countries were 
to a large extent filled by churchmen, she excluded 
all of them from her Grand Council ; declaring every 
ecclesiastic ineligible, by virtue of his orders, for any 
civil office whatever. More than that, to protect 
herself against the tortuous and stealthy policy of 
Rome, she declared not only that no churchman, 
but no relative of one, should be entrusted with her 
interests, as ambassador at the Court of the Pope ; 
and that whenever any matter affecting ecclesias- 
tical affairs came before the State Council for 
decision, no kinsman of a beneficed clergyman 
should be present, or be allowed to take part in 
the proceedings. 

Stamo Veneziani pio Christiani, her favourite 
adage—though meaning nothing more than that 
the interests of Venice were to be preferred to 
those of Rome—might be misunderstood ; but by 
their dread of priestcraft, and their jealousy of 
the policy and ambition of the Romish Church, 
her statesmen teach our own, and those also of 
other countries, a lesson they would do well, and 
yet seem slow, to learn. They had a salutary fear 
of Jesuits; they kept a watchful eye on all their 
proceedings ; and, while tolerating, they evidently 
regarded their presence as dangerous to the state. 
So Venice put them on their good behaviour. 
Flourishing the axe in their face, she required the 
decree that allowed Jesuits to settle within her 
territory to be renewed every three years; and to 
prevent their roots from getting too strong a hold of 
her soil, three years was the utmost term allowed 
to a Jesuit to reside within the city. For still 
further security, she permitted no native of the 
State to become a Jesuit without first obtaining 
permission of the Government ; no notary to draw 
up a will leaving property to the order ; and none 
of her leading men to educate their children in any 
Jesuit institution under pain of degradation from 


their rank and office. 


Remarkable precautions these !—and all the more 
so as taken by a Roman Catholic State against a 
Roman Catholic Church. What an outcry would 
Papists, and Liberals, so cailed, raise were our 
country to protect itself against the tortuous policy 
and boundless ambition of Rome by enactments 
the same in kind, though not in severity? Yet the 
experience of past times—and now that of Pio 
Nono, who may well say, “Save me from my 
friends ”"—amply justify Venice for the dread she 
entertained of priests and Jesuits—the jealous and 
watchful eye she kept on all their movements. In 
these days of ours, when to the cry of the souls 
“beneath the altar” God is making bare his holy 
arm and sending his judgments abroad, the Church 
of Rome, to be steered safely through the dangers 
that beset her, would require a pilot who united 
the statesmanship of a Machiavelli to the resolution 
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of a Hildebrand. In such a crisis it is very 
remarkable that her helm should be in the hands 
of an obstinate and feeble old man. Not 
remarkable this aspect of the times that the “ Order 
of Jesus,” originally established for the purpose of 
strengthening and upholding the throne of St. 
Peter, should have been the main instrument of 
forcing on the dogma of infallibility; thereby 
casting down the Pope from his temporal sove- 
reignty, and driving a wedge into the Church of 
Rome which has broken up its unity, and is likely 
to rend it asunder. The hand of God is here. 

Considering how slow even our Reformers were 
to enthrone conscience and embrace just ideas of 
toleration, Venice perhaps appears greatest, there, 
where, more Catholic not only than any other 
Roman Catholic but even many Protestant countries 
have proved themselves to be, she grants liberty of 
worship to all, and throws her zgis over those the 
Church condemned as heretics and would have 
burned at the stake. In these old days, liberal with- 
out being latitudinarian, Catholic without. being 
indifferent, she clung devoutly to her own faith, yet 
was tolerant of the faith of others. Not foreigners 
only, but her own subjects of the Greek religion, 
with their clergy, enjoyed under her enlightened 
government freedom of worship, as did all other 
religious sects—Mahommedans not excepted. The 
Lion of St. Mark was the guardian of religious 
liberty ; and long ages ago privileges which we 
have seen the Pope in this nineteenth century deny 
to any but his own adherents within the walls of 
Rome, were freely granted to such as the Church 
esteemed heretics within those of Venice. There 
God alone was regarded as lord of the conscience ; 
and so the State, not daring to assume a divine 
prerogative, denied to none of her subjects room 
for a church to worship, or a grave to lie in. 

These aspects of Venice are very remarkable, 
and present her in a very admirable light ; shedding, 
like gleams of sunshine on a ruin, a moral glory 
over her present desolation, and deepening the sad- 
ness with which we have looked on her mouldering 
marbles and deserted palaces.. If one could judge 
from the fate of kingdoms that have perished in the 
course of time, over whose greatness and glory the 
tomb has closed, there seems to be no resurrection 
for nations. No following spring revives the ashes 
of their urn. Enervated by luxury and licentious- 
ness, the Egyptian, Assyrian, Persian, Grecian, 
Roman kingdoms have descended, one after an- 





less | 


other, into the tomb: no voice, or motion, or re- 
vival there, but in the fancy of the inspired prophet, 
who represents the mighty dead, as another is added 
to their number, turning on their biers to hail his 
advent, saying, ‘“‘ Art thou also become as one of 
us?” Not for its stateliness only might he com- 
pare the Assyrian, type of the rest, to a cedar by 
the rivers of waters, but for this also that the cedar, 
once it falls to the arm of the woodman or the bolt 
of heaven, revives no more; nor, like other and 
inferior trees, lives anew in the stems that spring 
from its roots. No nation, once dead and buried, 
has ever yet risen from its grave; and in the doom 
| of everlasting death which Providence seems to 
pronounce on nations that have not the courage to 
| defend or the virtue to preserve their life, the ex- 
| perience of the Old World has its counterpart in 
the New. Amid its tangled forests and on the 
shores of its gigantic rivers, in the ruins of colossal 
edifices and in vast tumuli, containing the skeletons 
of men, weapons of war, and instruments of various 
kinds, the traveller discovers the remains of nations 
| whose language and memory and very names have 
| perished from the face of the earth—striking proof 
lof the transitory nature of all earthly things, and 
how the words of the wise man apply as well to 
national as to individual wealth and glory and 
ambition, “ Vanity, vanity, all is vanity !” 

But since the decline and fall of these old 
kingdoms two elements of mighty power—hardly 
less restorative than conservative—the Bible and the 
printing press, have come into play: and through 
their reviving influence a glorious resurrection, to 
be shared by all Italy as well as her, is, we hope, 
in store for Venice. When we recall her ancient 
piety, and how, like a light shining in a dark place, 
she stood alone in her day resisting the claims of 
Rome and recognising the right of conscience, one 
may surely hope that He who said of fallen Israel, 
“T will remember the kindness of thy youth, and 
the love of thine espousals”—that He to whon 
Nehemiah prayed, “ Remember me, O my God, 
| concerning this, and wipe not out my good deeds 
that I have done for the house of my God !”—will 
| graciously remember Venice. There are signs of 
| that: light is breaking into the tomb: ifs profound 
| stillness has given place to stirrings and signs of 
| life ; and, unless hope deceives us, the voice of 
| God breaks on its long silence, saying, “ Awake: 
put on thy strength: put on thy beautiful garments ; 
| shake thyself from the dust and arise!” 














HERE is a small round spot in the human eye, 
about the twentieth of an inch in diameter, 

and of a decidedly yellow colour, called, after its 
discoverer, the yellow spot of Simmering. Situated 
in the exact optical axis of the eye, and being more 
transparent than the rest of the retina, it has long 
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been recognised as the seat of most perfect vision 
in man. Its precise use, however, is still some- 
what doubtful. Some eminent physiologists are of 


opinion that it performs the same part in human 
vision which a yellow medium performs in pho- 
It is well known that in the sunshine 


tography. 
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there are three different constituents—light, heat, 
and the chemical or actinic rays which produce a 
photographic image on a prepared surface. A sun- 
beam passing through a yellow medium transmits 
its light and heat rays, but its chemical or actinic 
power is intercepted ; so that a room glazed with 
yellow glass will be flooded with brilliant light and 
feel oppressively warm, while the sensitive plate of 
the photographer, which in other circumstances 
would blacken at once on the least contact with 
the sunshine, may be exposed there for weeks with- 
out the slightest change. Unless, therefore, the 
yellow spot of the eye differs from all other trans- 
parent yellow media known to us, its use may be 
to arrest and extinguish the chemical rays of the 
sunlight, which in all likelihood would prove in- 
jurious. We know indeed that even minerals are 
susceptible of actinic change, and that if the rays 
of the sun shone uninterruptedly upon a granite 
pillar or a bronze statue, it would perish under the 
delicate touch of this most subtle agency, inde- 
pendently of all other influences. It is reasonable, 
therefore, to suppose that the actinism of the sun- 
light would produce a destructive effect upon the 
tender tissues of the retina and the brain behind, 
if allowed to reach them. ‘Thus, He who has so 
marvellously constructed the human eye, and ad- 
justed it to the sunlight and the various require- 
ments of man, has put this small yellow spot in its 
axis, in all probability, that the innocent rays of 
light and heat may pass through in order to pro- 
duce vision, but that the destroying chemical rays 
may be kept out. 

Employing this interesting fact in natural history, 
as an analogy in supernatural history, it may be 
said that in the spiritual eye there is often a similar 
yellow spot, which prevents the full influences of 
spiritual light from reaching the soul. In the bodily 
eye the yellow spot is a wise provision of nature ; 
in the spiritual eye it is a defect caused by sin. To 
the bodily eye the ray of natural light which the 
yellow spot keeps out would be injurious; to the 
spiritual eye the ray of spiritual light which the 
yellow spot keeps out would be the most beneficial 
of all. In the sunshine of the heavenly world, just 
as in the sunshine of the earthly, there are three 
constituents. Every ray of spiritual light may be 

said to contain three ingredients—knowled; ge, emo- 
tion, and impression— corresponding to the light, 
heat, and chemical power of the sunbeam. Faith, 
which is the vision of the soul, implies three things 
—intellectual knowledge of the truth, an emotion 
produced by the truth, and a cordial reception of 
the truth ; or, in simpler words, knowledge, belief, 
trust. The Apostle sums up these three elements 
of faith in his address to the Romans: “ How, 
then, shall they call on Him in whom they have 
not believed? And how shall they believe in Him 
of whom they have not heard? And how shall 
they hear without a preacher?” It is possible to 
have one of these elements of faith without the 
others. A man may be ever learning, and yet | 
never able to come to the knowledge of the truth. 
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1, | He may hear the Gospel, and yet not believe it; 
he may believe the Gospel, and yet not call upon 
the name of the Lord. The whole system of Chris- 
tianity may.be comprehended as perfectly as any 
scheme of science or philosophy, and yet there 
may be no actual belief in its divine origin or 
saving efficacy. In these days of universal inquiry, 
when scepticism is so prevalent and self-asserting, 
we see, alas! too many instances of knowledge 
without belief. For every thoughtful mind there is 
a deep interest in the mere form, plan, and cha- 
racter of the sacred writings—a literary and intel- 
lectual interest; and hence we see scholars studying 
'the Bible as they would do a book of science or 
| philosophy—investigating all its truths and rela- 
tions on critical and philological grounds, classi- 
fying and arranging it, exploring the antiquities of 
Nineveh and Egypt, and. the animal and vege- 
table productions of Palestine, in order to shed 
light upon every allusion in it; while all the 
time the main function of Scripture has been for- 
gotten. It has been regarded as an end, and not 
as a means, leading to the personal Christ, whom 
it reveals, What is arrogantly called “the higher 
criticism” has eliminated from it the whole spiritual 
element, for the sake of which it exists. Every- 
thing that appeals to the conscience—the love, 
the faith, the will of man as a spiritual being— 
has been excluded by this destructive process, and 
only that left which appeals to the mere intellect of 
the natural man. Never has the knowledge of the 
letter of the written word been so extensive and 
accurate as now; and yet never have men’s eyes 
been so blinded to the transcendent brilliancy of 
its inherent light, never have their minds been so 
little impressed by its manifest divine authority. 
This is a sad state of things; but it is a sadder 
thing still, in the sight of heaven, to see men con- 
vinced of the divine origin and inspiration of Scrip- 
ture, acknowledging the importance of those central 
and eternal verities which are independent of the 
minuter questions of criticism, deeply impressed 
with the moral beauty of the Gospel, and its fitness 
for unfolding the spiritual life of man, and yet 
coming short in their own experience of its great 
end—neglecting the great salvation which it re- 
veals. Such a case is exceedingly common in these 
days of outward conformity, when the profession 
of religion is considered respectable. 

There is a traditionary belief of the Gospel, which 
may always be expected to prevail in those places 
where the Gospel is preached ; and though this can 
produce nothing but a customary profession, it is 
too often mistaken for that living faith which 
changes the heart and sanctifies the life. Very 
many take it for granted that they believe the Gos- 
pel, if they have no better reason than this, that 
they never called in question the truth of any of 
its doctrines, and have often been deeply impressed 
by its beauty and power. Thus men may know 
| the truth, and yet not be savingly affected by it; 
| they may have light without heat and renewing 
| power. They may go further, and have not only 
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knowledge, but belief of the truth, not only light, 
but heat ; and yet be ignorant of what is the most 
essential of all, the saving, transforming influence 
of the truth. The preaching of the Gospel pro- 
duces a powerful impression upon them. The en- 
trance of the word not only gives light to the 
understanding, but creates a glow of emotion 
within the heart. The judgment is not only con- 
vinced, but the feelings are roused. A Felix trem- 
bles when a Paul preaches of judgment and eter- 


nity; an Agrippa is so deeply moved by the | 


personal appeals of the truth that he is almost 
persuaded to be a Christian. We have known 
persons sobbing as if their hearts would break, 


when listening to a sermon upon the Saviour's self. | 


sacrificing love. And yet nothing came of it. All 
this emotion was worse than wasted ; for, failing to 
produce an abiding change, it petrified the heart 
and became a savour of death unto death. We 
attach undue value to mere emotion in religion. 
We imagine that tears are a proof of the whole 
nature being stirred to its profoundest depths.. It 
may be so, but not necessarily. The rain that falls 
with a loud noise speedily runs off and disappears ; 
but the snow, that falls silently, remains and accu- 
mulates. And so the emotion that is demonstrative 
quickly vanishes, while the quiet irtward sorrow of 
soul remains, bringing forth the fruit that is unto 
holiness, and whose end is everlasting life. The 
sensibilities may be moved while the heart is un- 
changed, and the inner nature cold as the ice beneath 
the prismatic hues of the northern lights. Every 
observer of human nature has noticed that weak, 
shallow natures, that are ready to shed tears on 
the most trifling occasion, are nevertheless often 
the most stubborn of will and the most callous of 
heart. And hence the beautiful verisimilitude of 


the parable that represents the seed sown on stony | 


ground as springing rapidly up and withering as 
rapidly away. 

Thus it will be seen that we may have the two 
elements of faith, the two constituents of spiritual 
vision, and yet not have the third and most im- 
portant of all. We may have the light of know- 
ledge and the heat of emotion, and yet want the? 
actinism or chemical power of the spiritual world. 
It is by this actinism of faith alone that a deep and 
lasting impression is produced upon the soul. It 
renews the heart; it transforms the life. It makes 
us new creatures in Christ. Just as the actinism 
of the natural sunshine produces a portrait upon 
the photographer's plate, so does the saving: power 


of faith produce the image of God in the soul. | 


Beholding his glory as in a glass, we are changed 
into the same image from glory to glory, even as by 
the Spirit of God. It is for this purpose that the 
Gospel is preached. Only for the sake of this 
salvation does the testimony of the Saviour exist. 
Not merely to create a literary or intellectual in- 
terest, or merely to excite the emotions, were the 
Sacred Writings given. ‘“ These are written,” says 
St. John at the close of his Gospel, “ that ye might 
believe that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God; 


| these things are done in parables, that seeing they 


and that believing 
name.” 

When the disciples asked Jesus for an explana- 
tion of the parable of the sower, he replied, “‘ Unto 
you it is given to know the mysteries of the kingdom 
of God; but unto them that are without all these 
things are done in parables, that seeing they may 
see and not perccive.” Some have supposed from 
these words, that our Saviour veiled his meaning in 
the parabolic form for the very purpose of prevent- 
ing his hearers from understanding it. Each para- 
ble was like the pillar of cloud—a light to the 
disciples, but darkness to the Jews. It is surely 
unnecessary to say that nothing could have been 
more opposed to the character and more foreign to 
the mission of Jesus than such a design. There 
was no eclecticism, no esoteric mystery in his teach- 
ing. He had nothing in common with those philo- 
sophers who initiated a favoured few into the 
secrets of their theories, while the multitude were 
baffled by the abstruse and mysterious forms in 
; which they were veiled. It was the glory and the 
| grace of his Gospel that to the poor it was preached, 
| that the common people heard him gladly. Every 
truth which He proclaimed concerned the whole 
human race—every human being—more even than 
| daily bread. And, therefore, it were a gross libel, 
| both upon himself and his revelation, to suppose 
| that He did not mean his parables to be understood. 
| It was for the very purpose of making spiritual 
| truth plainer to the comprehension of the dull and 
| ignorant Galilean peasants that He spoke in para- 
| bles. ‘He cast them forth as stimulating images, 
| calculated to suggest inquiry, to awaken curiosity.” 
| He employed the most familiar and captivating 
| method of instruction. He came down to the level 
| of their own earthly things. He made use of the 

objects of nature around them—the things of their 
| daily life to teach them the mysteries of heaven. 
} And when He told them to what the kingdom which 
| He attested by his miracles might be likened, the 
| least they could do was to ask for a solution, to 
| inquire into the nature of the resemblance. The 
| disciples and a few other superior spirits had their 
| curiosity excited by these parables. They felt that 
| there were important truths hidden behind them, 
| and they wished to have light shed on them by 
| Jesus. They had that interest in the things of the 
| kingdom, and that spiritual susceptibility, which 
were necessary to receive and understand them; 
and, therefore, Christ said, ‘“‘ Unto you it is given 
to know the mysteries of the kingdom.” They 
obtained a solution, not because they were friends, 
| but because they were inquirers ; sight was given 
| to them because they were willing to see. But the 
| rest of the multitude had no such spiritual suscep- 
| tibility. They went away uninterested and unim- 
| pressed. Their dull, carnal minds had not been 
excited by the parable ; they felt no curiosity to 
know its meaning ; they did not come to Jesus to 
| have its spiritual significance explained. And there- 
| fore Christ said, “ But unto them that are without 


ye might have life through his 
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may see and not perceive.” The judicial blindness 
that was inflicted upon them was owing to their 
own perverseness and unbelief. The kingdom had 
come to them in a peculiarly interesting pictorial 
form, had been brought down to the level of the 
humblest intellect by means of homely and familiar 
images ; and if in this form it failed to produce any 
impression upon them, their case was hopeless—no 
abstract teaching would have a chance of succeed- 
ing. If they understood not the truth when shining 
through the transparent medium of earthly things, 
how could they be expected to understand it when 
veiled in the exceeding glory of heavenly things? 
No simpler method of instruction than these illus- 
trations could be devised ; and therefore there was 
no alternative but to leave them as before to their 
self-chosen blindness and ignorance. 

To us, too, Jesus speaks in parables. He con- 
descends to the humblest intellect. It has pleased 
Him to clothe hisGospel in the plainest and simplest 
form. 
heart, and home. It uses the vocabulary of the 
field, the market, and the household. It em- 
ploys every man’s occupation—the things that are 
most familiar and interesting to him—as illustra- 
tions of spiritual truth. Why is it, then, that it 
produces so little impression upon us—that seeing 
its all-important truth, we nevertheless do not per- 
ceive it? It is not more light, more knowledge that 
we need. We are in possession of the clearest and 
fullest information upon everything which it is 
essential to our spiritual well-being to know. 
Divine truth shines in every part of the Gospel- 
message with a brilliancy which at once penetrates 
and reproves us. The Bible, for the purpose for 
which it was intended, is the plainest and simplest 
book that ever was written. The way of life has 
been made so plain that the wayfaring man, though 
a fool, cannot err therein ; the momentous question, 
“What must I do to be saved ?” has been answered 
once for all in one simple sentence—so simple that 
nothing but wilful blindness can ever more mis- 
understand it—‘ Believe in the Lord Jesus Christ, 
and thou shalt be saved.” What is it, then, that 





It is brought near to every man’s business, | 
| drunk, the strange phenomenon of coloured vision. 
| All light or white objects are seen of a most 


they are not transformed by the light into the image 
of God. And the reason of this is that they have 
a yellow spot in their spiritual eye, and live as it 
were in a house of yellow glass. They get the light 
and heat of the Gospel, but not its renewing power. 
Their eye is not single, and therefore their whole 
body is not full of light. The medium in which 
they live and move and have their being is un- 
favourable to spiritual impressions, and therefore 
they are not spiritually impressed. 

One of the most effectual preventives of spiritual 
impression is covetousness, or the lust of the eye. 
The golden atmosphere of the world hinders the 
soul from perceiving the truths which it sees and 
knows. A life devoted to the things of time and 
sense can never comprehend the things of the 
Spirit, which eye hath not seen nor ear heard, and 
which are spiritually discerned. There is a peculiar 
| substance called santonine, formed of the leaves 
'and seeds of several species of Artemisia or worm- 
wood, which produces, when a decoction of it is 





brilliant yellow hue. So is it when a man has 
drunk deep of the world’s absinthe cup. He sees 


| everything through a golden medium; there is a 
| yellow spot in his eye, which allows the light of 


knowledge and the heat of emotion to penetrate, 
but which completely excludes the saving influences 
of the Gospel. Of all modes of intercepting the 
power of divine light, none are so effective, none 
are so common as this. It is Satan’s master-piece. 
He knows the witchery of this world, and he brings 
it to bear against the Gospel. He makes the heart 
to go after the things of earth, so that the things 
unseen have no attraction ; he so dazzles the eye 
with worldly glory, that it is blind to the glory that 
shines in the face of Jesus. ‘“ If any man love the 
world,” says the Apostle, ‘‘the love of the Father 
is not in him.” You may as soon expect a photo- 
grapher to take a portrait of a person in a room 
glazed with yellow glass, as expect a man who 
lives in the golden atmosphere of the world, and 
sees everything through the jaundiced medium of 
worldliness, to copy the beauty of holiness, to 





prevents us from perceiving when thus seeing we 


see? What is it that stands in the way of a saving | 


impression being produced upon our souls by the 
Gospel? In explaining this strange anomaly, let 
me revert to the opening illustration. I showed 
that the yellow spot in the eye, while it lets in the 
light and heat of the sunshine, keeps out the 
chemical power which would modify the tissues 
of the eye and brain. I showed that in a room 
glazed with yellow glass, the photographer would 
get heat and light from the sunshine, but he could 
not produce a photograph, because yellow glass, 
while it lets in the light and heat of the sun, keeps 
out the chemical or actinic ray necessary to pro- 
duce a portrait. And so it is true of many, that 
while they live in the free light and warmth of the 
Gospel day, while the true Light which lighteth 
every man that cometh into the world shines upon 
and all around them, they are not savingly changed, 





become spiritually-minded, and like the divine 
‘example placed before him. He may see the 
| divine ideal, but he does not perceive it. It pro- 
| duces no effect upon him. And in the end he 
|loses even his admiration for what is great and 
good, and becomes as blinded in mind, as he is 
| hardened in heart and sordid in life. 

Another yellow spot in the spiritual eye, another 
yellow medium that allows us to see but not to 
perceive, is Just of the flesh. Worldliness has a 
tendency to this sin. The result of the old idolatry 
of graven images was the indulgence of carnal 
lusts ; and very often still those who begin with 
the world end with the flesh. “ Having in the form 
of worldliness placed the lower nature above their 
higher, the lower nature in the shape of lust is apt 
to obtain downright dominion over them.” And 
when this is the case, the transforming and renew- 
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ing power of divine light is extinguished. The 
man who gives himself up to carnal indulgence 
is incapable of appreciating, even of understanding, 
the spiritualities of Christianity. His conscience 
is blunted so that he ceases to recognise the sinful 
nature of his habits; his moral sense loses its 
delicacy ; his spiritual eye is unable to discern the 
true nature of God’s requirements. His very body 
ceases to become the ready instrument of his 
spirit ; its fine harp-strings are unstrung and yield 
no response to the tuneless soul. Memory is im- 
paired ; thought is confused ; the mind is listless 
and languid, and no longer capable of taking a 
firm hold of an idea, or seeing it in its entirety. 
He may retain much outward refinement of 
manners and even amiability of disposition, but 
his soul becomes sensual and foul, having no room 
for the self-surrender of true affection, and the 
humility of a heavenly mind. If every man has 
a deity of his own—the shadow projected from the 
image of his own mind—what is the precise divine 
representative of his capacity of spiritual appre- 


ciation? His god must be like himself—carnal, 
earthly. If every deviation from right involves a 


mixture of the atheistic element, his bodily indulg- 
ences will produce an atheism proportioned to 
their degree and extent. There can be no true 
acknowledgment of God when there is a practical 
defiance of his laws. Surely there is solemn 
warning in such considerations as these—against 
all fleshly lusts as impairing, if not altogether de- 
stroying spiritual vision and preventing us from 
seeing the things that belong to our peace. It is 
indeed most true that only “the pure in heart 
shall see God !” 

Another yellow spot in the spiritual eye — 
another yellow medium which allows us to see but 
not to perceive—is unbelief. This is one of the 
most common forms in which “ the pride of life” 
manifests itself. It does not spring from ignorance, 
as many suppose. Were ignorance merely the 
ground of unbelief, then the Gospel explained and 
understood ought to remove it; but the fact that 
unbelief prevails where the Gospel has been 
thoroughly known from infancy, is a clear proof 
that something else must be at the root of it. 
There are truths which are simply intellectual, by 
which neither our feelings nor our characters are 
affected ; and these truths cannot but be believed 
as soon as the terms expressive of them are stated 
and understood. But there are other truths which 
are moral, which involve our interests, and are 
intimately connected with our character; and 
these truths will inevitably be resisted when brought 
into antagonism with our wishes and the prevailing 
habit of our nature. Of this last descfiption are 
the truths of the Gospel to the mind and heart of 
the sinner. The deep-rooted enmity, the self- 
righteous pride of the unrenewed nature prevent 
the cordial reception of them. Their bearings 
and implications ‘are so exceedingly humbling ; 
their call for the abandonment of beloved plea- 
sures and pursuits is so imperative ; their injunc- 











tions to practise what is altogether repugnant to 
the corrupt inclinations of the carnal mind, seem 
so difficult of performance, that the unbeliever re- 
fuses to receive them, listens eagerly to every objec- 
tion, and shuts his eyes to everything that has a 
tendency to remove his prejudices. “ ‘The preach- 
ing of the cross is to them that perish foolishness.” 
“The heart of this people is waxed gross, and 
their ears are dull of hearing, and their eyes have 
they closed, lest they should see with their eyes, 
and hear with their ears, and understand with their 
heart, and should be converted, and I should heal 
them.” Such texts as these imply that the truth had 
toa certain extent impressed those who are spokenof, 
for otherwise they could not have been guilty of shut- 
ting their eyes and ears, and hardening their hearts 
against it. Warned by an enlightened conscience 
of their sinful state, they could not bear to admit 
the full reality of a truth which imperatively de- 
manded a change of life. We must never forget 
that “knowledge is as necessary to unbelief as it is 
to faith.” There is a kind and degree of knowledge 
which a man must have before he can actually hate 
the truth and steel his mind against conviction. A 
measure of light does at times burst in upon the 
minds of the unbelieving, but “ the pride of life” 
intercepts and neutralises it. 

Such are the reasons why we see the truth and 
yet perceive it not. It is because our hearts are 
not pure, our eyes are not single, our minds are 
coloured by our prejudices. The lust of the flesh, 
the lust of the eye, and the pride of life, surround 
us, as it were, with an unfavourable medium, which 
obstructs the full power of the truth. The “ True 
Light” indeed shines around us; it enlightens our 
minds, it moves our hearts, but it is shorn of its 
convincing and converting power by some darling 
lust, some besetting sin. The god of this world 
hath blinded us by worldliness, by carnality, by 
unbelief, lest the full light of the glorious Gospel 
of Jesus Christ should shine into our hearts, and 
we should be converted and Christ should heal us. 

There is an optical peculiarity called Daltonism 
or colour-blindness. It is so common that nearly 
one in twenty have it. It consists in an inability 
to distinguish colours. Green is confounded with 
red. Those who suffer from this defect are unable, 
so far as the colour is concerned, to distinguish 
the petals of a rose from its leaves, or the blossom 
of the scarlet poppy from the unripe corn among 
which it is growing. The beautiful hues of sunset 
are a delusion to them; the faces of their friends 
wear a strange complexion ; and the fair aspects of 
nature appear quite different from what they are to 
others. And yet the eye of the colour-blind seems 
the same as an ordinary eye. Its structure and 
appearance look precisely similar. The peculiarity 
is almost unknown or unrecognised by those who 
have it ; and being ignorant of its existence them- 
selves, they cannot easily be persuaded to believe 
it, And so are there not many coming to the 
Lord’s house as his people come, worshipping the 
Lord as his people worship, making the same pro- 
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fession of religion, and walking in the same ways, 
presenting no apparent difference between them- 
selves and true Christians, and yet who are colour- 
blind spiritually? The whole economy of redemp- 
tion, the entire scheme of grace, is to them alto- 
gether different from what it is to those who know 
the power of godliness. ‘The things that are spirit- 
ually discerned are to them uninteresting and in- 
comprehensible. The colours of the heavenly 
landscape are confounded by them, and appear of 
one uniform dull hue. Christ Himself, who is the 
chiefest among ten thousand and altogether lovely, 
has no form or comeliness to them that they should 


desire Him, While the believer utters his rapturous | 


song, “ My beloved is white and ruddy,” they say, 
‘** What is thy beloved more than another beloved ?” 
They cannot see the beauties and glories of the 
world unseen ; and in the very midst of them are 
crying out, “ Who will show us any good ?” 

It is to be feared that the very brightness of 
Gospel light conceals from many their true cha- 
racter. Living in the full sunlight of grace, they 
do not realise what manner of persons they are. 
They are self-righteous, self-confident, and self- 
satisfied. Associating with God’s people; and 
addressed as such by God’s servants, they take for 
granted that they are truly God’s people. They 
see the faults of others, but they are ignorant of 
their own; the mote in their brother's eye is 
patent, but they neglect the beam in their own. 
Now it happens with such persons when the word 
of life comes to them with demonstration of the 
spirit and with power, and they are convinced of 
the error of their ways and led to repentance, as 
it happens with those who are seen by what is 
called monochromatic light—that is, light of one 
colour. Ordinary sunlight contains seven colours, 
and is polychromatic. But a spirit-lamp burning 
alcohol saturated with common salt, produces light 
of one colour, which gives a ghastly hue to the 
features of the bystanders. We read that this 
property has been made use of in China for many 
years as a means of distinguishing persons affected 
with leprosy. ‘The virus can be thus detected in 
the blood of a person who has been infected with 
this dreadful disease only one or two days. “ By 
ordinary daylight it is impossible at this early 
period to remark any difference between the tint 
of his skin and that of a person in perfect health; 
but when the faces of both are lighted up by the 
flame of a spirit-lamp saturated with salt, whilst the 
face of the healthy person appears deadly pale, 
that of the individual affected with leprosy appears 
red as fire.” Applying this fact to spiritual things, 
it was by monochromatic light—light in its purest, 
simplest form, unbroken and unrefracted by any 
earthly medium—that the righteous Job beheld 
himself when he said, “I have heard of thee by 
the hearing of the ear, but now my eye seeth thee, 
wherefore I abhor myself and repent in dust and 
ashes.” The vision of the Lord’s glory in the 
temple was monochromatic light to Isaiah when he 
said, “ Woe is me, for I am a man of unclean lips, 


and I dwell in the midst of a people of unclean 
lips.” Peter saw his true character in the mono- 
chromatic rays that streamed from the True Light 
when he said, “ Depart from me, for I am a sinful 
man.” And the light above the brightness of the 
noonday sun that, on the road to Damascus, first 
blinded the self-righteous Pharisee, thinking that 
he was doing God service when persecuting his 
| church, and then caused the scales of unbelief to 
| fall from them, so that he saw with a clearness 
| beyond all the Prophets and Apostles, in the new 
world open before him, the heavenly antitypes of the 
ancient ritual, the eternal foundations of the Jewish 
law—was surely monochromatic light that ema- 
| nated directly from the source of all light, without 
| the intervention of anything to impair and dissipate 
its searching power. And we too, regarding our- 
selves in the ordinary daylight of the world, com- 
| paring ourselves with others, may have no idea of 
| the leprosy of sin that is working the work of death 
within us. No symptoms of it may appear to 
| others in our outward conduct, which, as touching 
the righteousness of the law, may be blameless ; 
we ourselves may be ignorant of its existence, 
But when we view ourselves in the light of God’s 
law—when we are brought into the presence of 
the Holy One of Israel who cannot look upon sin 
—then we see how vile and polluted is our own 
image. We have an awful sense of sin, as some- 
thing deadly, haunting, indestructible, sitting close 
to the springs of our personal being; and smiting 
upon our breasts we cry out, “God be merciful to 
me a.sinner.” 

Beyond the seven bands of colour described by 
Newton, other coloured rays unknown to him have 
since been discovered. These rays, called fluorescent 
rays, are not visible to the human eye, except 
through the medium of various substances—unless 
peculiar conditions are established; but they are 
probably seen under all circumstances by those 
animals whose eyes are adjusted, as the eyes of all 
nocturnal animals are, to admit the rays of least 
refrangibility, and to vibrate in unison with their 
vibrations. So is it with God’s Word. This spec- 
trum of the Sun of Righteousness has rays beyond 
those seen by ordinary eyes—which are appreciated 
only by those who have spiritual vision. All whose 
spirits are in harmony with the mind of the Spirit 
see wonderful things out of God’s law. Jesus 
Himself saw rich meanings lying under words and 
forms of speech in the Pentateuch, in which the 
Sadducees and Pharisees saw nothing. The Apostle 
Paul had some key to the interpretation of the 
older Scriptures utterly unknown to the Rabbis of 
his day, and the use of which seems mystical even 
to us. So is it also with nature, which is God’s 
Book. It has heavenly hues and deep meanings, 
which only the educated eye and the sanctified heart 
can detect. We are surrounded on every side by 
objects fitted by their very constitution to point us 
to spiritual realities, but sin has blinded us to their 
significance ; seeing we see and do not perceive 
them. By neglect and carelessness we have made 
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ourselves unable to discern hundreds of beautiful ing of the Spirit, for the light of the soul is the 
and wonderful things which are before us to be seen, | apocalypse of nature to the bodily organs. Let us 
and which would furnish matter for constant delight- | train our eye to truth and openness, that we may 
ful and devotional thought. Since, therefore, it is a | behold with open face “the open secret” of the 
principle of procedure with God to give light accord- | universe now, and afterwards so perceive the glorious 
ing to the opening of the eyes, let us take his counsel | form of our Lord and the light in which He dwells, 
and anoint our eyes with eye-salve that we may see. | as that we shall be changed into the same image 
Let us come to the light; let us seek the enlighten- | from glory to glory. 
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INFALLIBILITY. 


“And they shall be all taught of God.”’—Joun vi. 45. 


HERE are two words which cause uneasiness 
to some serious minds—Unity and Infallibility. 


This has been, again and again, the double lever | 


employed by the Church of Rome to make prose- 
lytes from our communion. 

Where is your Unity? she asks of the incipient 
doubter, and, Where is your Infallibility? “The 
Reformed Churches,” she says, “ neither possess 
the one, nor so much as profess the other. 


this, could not have willed this rending of the 


seamless coat, could not have willed this destitu- | 


tion of a representative authority below. ‘There 
must be a unity if there is to be a Church: in order 
to unity there must be infallibility.” 

Now, as to true Unity we must recognize its 
great principle in the “many buildings” in the 
one divine temple, each building a constituent 


part, no one building the exclusive whole, of | 


the Church founded upon the sacrifice, and 


built by the rule, of the great Master Builder, | 


which is Jesus Christ. Unity is not in unifor- 
mity, whether of language or ritual, not in stereo- 
typed utterances to God or concerning God, 
not in the inaccurate English, “one fold,” but in 
the grander truer original, “one flock.” Where 
the “one Shepherd” is, there is unity; a unity 
not of name but of substance ; not of earth’s divided 
tongues, but of heaven’s pure air, cloudless sky, and 
hearts’ voices. That unity for which man so often 
sighs, the unity which is the lament of synods and 
platforms, is a unity valueless and to be dispensed 
with : unity is not lost because nonconformity has 
entered: wherever there are souls resting on one 
Person, and lives instinct with one Spirit, there is 
unity: any other unity would rather mislead, dis- 
tract, at last dissipate. 

In like manner I will say of Infallibility, in the 
sense in which men are talking of it to-day, that, 
instead of being ashamed that we have it not—in- 
stead of apologizing for a Reformation which cut 
us off from it—instead of seeking substitutes for it, 
in general councils, the four or the seven, in the 
consensus Of Catholic antiquity, or the semper et 
ubigue of an cecumenical creed—all so many 
shifts and evasions of an uneasy sensitive Angli- 
canism—we count it the very glory of our Gos- 
pel that it neither offers nor sanctions it, that it 


The | 
Divine Head of the Church could not have willed | 


| expressly forbids all such confidences, and makes 
| it treason against Christ and the Spirit so much as 
to ask for an earthly Rabbi or to yearn after a 
human infallibility. The Gospel promise, repeated 
| again and again, both in the prophecies of the Old 
Testament and in the revelations of the New, is not, 
“‘T will give youa man to represent Me; a man 
whose rule shall be God’s law, and his enunciation 
of doctrine God’s oracle ;” but— 

“ All shall know me, from the least to the 
| greatest ”—“ Your servants and your handmaids 
shall prophesy ”—“I will pour out of my Spirit 
upon all flesh ”—“ All thy children shall be taught 
of the Lord, and great shall be the peace of thy 
| children.” 

‘It is written in the prophets,” Christ says here, 
“ And they shall be all taught of God.” 

You will find three leading words in this brief 
saying. 
| 1. First, the word “ taught.” 
taught.” What is teaching ? 

Christ speaks evidently of an effectual teaching. 
It is not the going to school, it is not the listening 
to lectures, it is not the submitting to instruction. 
Men had always done that; Jewish rabbis taught, 
and Hebrew boys sat at their feet ; it needed not 
prophecy to tell that the schoolmaster would one 
day be abroad; scarcely, though prophecy has 
stooped to foretell it, that in the world’s latest age 
“many should run to and fro, and knowledge 
should be increased.” ‘The “being taught” im- 
plies, on Christ’s lips, a successful result. 

There are two other words in Greek, akin (I 
cannot but suppose) by derivation, to the word 
which means teaching; at all events, they will 
furnish us with a lively picture of what effectual 
teaching is—the one means “to divide,” and the 
other means “‘ to kindle.” 

To teach is to distribute. To break up for use. 
To parcel out the component portions—for every 
truth is a compound of elements—so that the process 
shall be the apprehension of the parts, and the 
result the comprehension of the whole. It is 
the opposite of that lading of the memory with 
lumps and heaps of information, which is what the 
ignorant instructor may call teaching, but the wise 
| educator knows to be as vain as it is irksome. 
| Distribution is one part of teaching. To learn, to 
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know, we must divide. We cannot know the 
compound, of which we know not the parts. 

Again, to teach is to kindle. Enthusiasm is half 
the work. The educator who is not on fire with 
the interest of his subject can but half teach. He 
must glow, and he must kindle. The pupil must 
catch fire. The cold, impassive, dry, lifeless teacher 
may have his reward in pay, or in a sense of duty 
done—he will not find it in interest awakened, 
thoughts aglow, and minds quickened. 

They whose lives have been given to education 
know well the difference between teaching and 
teaching. 
sounds—of the respectful demeanour of w andering 
thoughts—even of the charging of the memory for | 
what may be a “vain repetition’ ’"—even of the| 
power to give out again, in precise form, of the | 
very thing taken in. 
no learning—no being taught. We hail even a 
thoughtful tmistake rather than an unreasoning cor- 
rectness, 


less trim, less finished sketch, which showed the | 
independent idea and the individual genius. 

Now when we apply this principle to the matter | 
before us—the knowledge of divine things—we see 


at once its bearing upon the theory of a human | 
/upon earth, “He spake as they were able to hear 


infallibility. 

Supposing that there were upon earth an au- 
thority not to be gainsaid ; supposing that this 
were the Church’s condition—a Pope or a Council 
(it scarcely matters which) invested with plenary 
power to lay down the law upon religious subjects ; 
supposing that on every topic on which con- 
troversy arose we could refer ourselves for decision 
to a living centre of unerring direction—would the 
prophecy of Christ be any nearer its fulfilment, 
“They shall be all taught of God?” Would men 
be taught? Without entering upon the question, 
What—the question whether the subject of teach- 
ing were profitable or puerile—would it be teach- 
ing? There might be assent to the phrase, to the 
dogma ; there might be silence, respectful dutiful 
silence, on the part of those who felt that they 
understood not; there might be a submission of 
the will to a yoke of authority which it is sin to 
dispute : all we say is, that there is here, thus far, 
neither teaching, nor learning ; no fulfilment of the 
promise, ‘ They shall be taught :” heavy burdens, 
grievous to be borne, may be laid upon the intellect 
or conscience of the faithful; but there is here 
neither the dividing nor the kindling—neither the 
apprehension of the mind nor the enthusiasm of 
the soul. As there may be, in worship, a dead uni- 
formity which is no unity, so may there be in 
doctrine. 
is no part of the man: other qualities 
exercised by it, obedience, reverence, even devo- 
tion, but not mind: there is nothing learnt—the 
man is not taught. 

This, indeed, is a difficulty inherent, to a cer- 
tain degree, in all words used as the vehicle of 
divine knowledge. St. Paul speaks of all language 


They think little of the taking in of| 


All this there may be—and | 


The artist’s eye is quick to discern be- 
tween the servile copy, however exact, and the far | 


| 


concerning God as a riddle hereafter to be read 
—as a reflection, in the mirror, of objects not to 
be seen till we throw off the body. The true know- 
ledge of God, he tells us, is the love of God. In 
that there is no illusion, and no inexactness. But 
in all statements of doctrine there is a necessary 
incorrectness. Judge then what is gained by an 
enforced identity! Judge what is the worth of 
that infallible authority which at best can but tell 
us what we must say—in what particular dress and 
figure we must wrap up the truth, which, to do us 
| good, must be taken into the heart by love! How 
much greater may be the reality of agreement, even 
in thought, much more in spirit, between two men 
who utter not the same dogma, yet love the same 
| Person, than between the loudest, most vehement, 

| most servile pronouncers of a Shibboleth prescribed 
| to them by authority ! 

| 2. “They shall be taught of God.” 

| Authority, as such, (we have seen,) is no teacher. 
If infallibility teaches, it condescends to a work not 
its own. To establish an infallible authority is 
beside the mark of teaching. God, God himself is 
the teacher. Why? Because He alone is within. 
“Line upon line,” as it is written, “here a little 
| and there a little,” as the understanding and the 
heart can bear it—even as it is written of Christ 





it,” and “when they were alone expounded all 
things to His disciples ;” with that kindling, too, of 
which we have spoken, that fire of the Spirit which 
is enthusiasm and which is life—thus God teaches ; 
“they shall be taught,” not of man, but “ of God,” 
this, this is the promise! 

And may not the very statement itself preclude 
the obvious cavil—men believing themselves taught 
of God arrive at different, opposite results of the 
teaching? one man, taught of God, holds this 
doctrine, another that— both men are equally 
sincere, equally devout, yet both doctrines can- 
not be true? We dare almost to say that both 
the doctrines may be true: the expression of one, 
the expression of the other, may be inexact—may 
be that riddle, that enigma, of which St. Paul 
speaks: yet for the man, the honest, humble, devout 
man, each and both may be true, because the divine 
teaching is as man can bear it—has degrees, has 
stages, has varieties of growth. Of all that is essen- 
tial, of all that is vital, we believe the promise, 
even now, even in the present, to be realized, 
“When He, the Spirit of truth, is come, He,” 
teaching individually, teaching inwardly, “shall 
guide you,” each and all of you, “into all truth.” 

I stay not to remark how even the human in- 
fallibility has its discords and its schisms. These 





That creed which is imposed by authority | 
may be | 


taunts at other communions are not profitable. 
Rather would I say this, which is all practical 
| —Exchange not this teaching of God for any 
other. I know it may be said, God employs instru- 
| ments, and if it pleases Him to erect upon earth 
a chair of authority, and to place in it an infal- 
lible man, then God’s teaching must be looked 
for, God’s voice must be listened to, in that quarter, 
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in that form. But how directly is all this opposed 
to Christ’s express words, spoken to the Apostles, 
spoken to Peter—‘ But be not ye called Rabbi: 
for one is your Master, even Christ; and all ye are 
brethren: And call no man your Father upon the 
earth: for one is your Father, which is in heaven : 
neither be ye called masters” — “leaders,” or 


“ suides,”—“ for one is your Master, even Christ !” | 


“Tt is written in the prophets, And they shall be 
all taught of God.” 

Blessed promise ! 

For lack of this divine, this inward teaching, 
many are ever learning, yet never taught. They 
have all else—they read books, they hear sermons, 
they follow any new preacher who will profess les- 
sons of life, they will run hither and thither in 
search of truth, in quest of salvation—they have 
not this! It explains, yet explains not. Mystery 
hangs around the not having. But at least we see 
where the want is. They are not taught of God. 
Peradventure, if we knew all, we could say even 
why they have not. 

God’s teaching is as various as His working. 

He teaches sometimes by human lips. Though 
we allow not a rabbi, yet we depend much upon 
an educator. God has His schools on earth, in 
which wise minds teach, holy lives guide, gentle 
hearts influence, and for which dutiful pupils give 
thanks to Him as for the most valuable of their 
whole life's gifts. And though we admit not a 
popedom, yet we confess a ministry. A minis- 
try then most honoured, then most successful, 
when it most entirely forgets itself—when it says 
to its hearers, God, God is the Teacher; I may 
plant, another may water—God, God alone, gives 
the increase. 

He teaches, most of all, by the Gospel. There 
is a word abroad in: the earth—a message, an 
utterance, a voice, brought into it by His Son from 
heaven—a voice which is all God’s—speaking to the 
whole of man, and speaking (if the phrase might be 
pardoned) the whole of God; speaking not from 
His truth only, or from His justice, or from His 
power, or from His love, but from all, and the 
whole of all; also speaking to man, not in his 
strength only, not in his weakness only, not only 
as he was created, nor only as he is fallen, but as 
all that he is ; in ruins, yet the fragment and ruin 
of the Divine speaking to his mind, and his reason, 
and his heart and his soul, all in one. The Gospel 
is thus God’s book, as the ministry is God’s inter- 
preter. 

But even this scarcely touches what Christ says 
in the text. 

At sundry times, in divers manners, God spake 
of old time. The law was God’s voice, the prophet 
was God’s interpreter. 

Yet the promise of the text was some new thing. 
There was a teaching of God which was altogether of 
the Gospel. The dispensation of the fulness of times 
had one thing distinctive. God had always spoken 
within man, taught within man, by conscience—by 
the Spirit too, the Holy Spirit, quickening conscience 


and making God vocal in it. But there was a gift 
of the Spirit more intimate, more immediate, more 
powerful still—insomuch that it was written by the 
ivangelist St. John, “The Holy Ghost was not 
yet given, because that Jesus was not yet glorified.” 
It is of this special gift of the Holy Ghost, 
realized in Paul, realized in Peter, realized (not 
less truly if less perfectly) in Augustine, in Luther, 
in Henry Martyn, in Wilberforce, in Simeon, 
in Keble, in all the holy men and women who 
at this day are walking in the fear of God and 
witnessing for Him to their generation—it is of 
this, above all, that Jesus speaks here when He 
gives this as‘ the sum and substance of divine 
| prophecy, “It is written, And they shall be all 
taught of God.” 

God makes way for this voice by all His 
ings with us. Now in sorrow, now in gladness; 
now by the thunder of a European war, now by 
the still small voice of a domestic loss or bless- 
ing ; now by a sense of want which Christ alone 
can fill, now by a conviction of sin which Christ 
alone can comfort; now by some experience 
of the hollowness of earth’s satisfactions, now by 
the breaking down of earth’s trusts, the seeing 
an end of earth’s perfections—in all these, and a 
thousand other channels of His inscrutable work- 
ing, God comes to us, God touches the spring of 
being, God shows us the poverty, the nothingness 
of human infallibilities, and constrains us to feel 
that it is with Him—Him personally—Him only— 
that we have indeed to do. When this is so— 
when He thus deals with us—then we thank 
Him with an unfeigning heart, as for other 
mercies, so for this above all, that He has not 
handed us over to the guidance of any human 
authority, but has taken our hearts and our lives 
into His own school, and made good the words to 
our soul’s knowledge—“ And they shall be taught 
of God.” 

3. There remains yet one word—the least yet 
the largest ; itis the word “all.” “They shall be 
all taught of God.” 

The explanation of it is at hand. One prophet 
said, “They shall not teach every man his neigh- 
bour, and every man his brother, saying, Know the 
Lord ”—it shall not be necessary, it shall not be 
to be waited for—“ for all shall know me, from the 
least of them to the greatest.” And another prophet 
said, ‘‘ Your sons and your daughters shall pro- 
phesy, your young men shall see visions, and your 
old men shall dream dreams.” In other words, 
God shall no longer raise up one man to be the 
teacher of a generation—shall no longer consecrate 
Shiloh or Bethel as the scene, shall no longer 
commission Samuel or Isaiah as the mouthpiece, 
of His self-manifestation—He will reveal Himself 
directly, by an immediate, a personal intuition, to 
the soul that seeks and is athirst for Him. “ Who- 
soever will may take the water of life ;” and that 
water of life is the presence of the Spirit. 

Let us not be ashamed of, but glory in, our Pro- 
testantism! Let us make no compromise with the 
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lying vanities of Sacerdotalism, whether its home be 
Italy or England. But rather say boldly, say strongly, 
yet say it in charity, I want no chair of human au- 
thority, I want no voice of human infallibility, I want 





draw nigh to God, I do so in virtue of the one 
Sacrifice once offered, and in the power of the 
Holy Ghost given to all who ask Him. 

Yet let us take heed—it is no superfluous cau- 


no person sitting in God’s temple calling himself | tion—that, while we glory in, we also use, our Pro- 


whether Christ’s vicar or God’s vicegerent—these 
things are all foreign, all repugnant, to the spirit 
of my Christianity—these things are so many veils 
and barriers between me and my God. My Church 
is not poor because she has them not; it would be 
her shame, her deformity, if she thought she had 
them. It is written in the prophets—and Christ, 
the Lord of the prophets, condescends to endorse 
the saying—In Gospel days they shall be all taught 
of God. I will not disparage, I will not part with, 
I will not explain away, the saying which tells me 
that my own soul is, under Christ, the priest of my 
sanctuary ; and that when, in faith and prayer, I 


| testantism. Are we taught of God? Repudiating 

| Superstition, are we men of faith? Do we find God, 
| love God, commune with God, live to God? Oh 

| saddest, most deplorable, of all condemnations, to 
have held a pure faith in an impure conscience— 
to have boasted of Christ, to have fought for the 
Gospel—not to have known Him, not to have 
walked by it. 

Lord Jesus, they that are taught of God prove it 
by coming unto Thee. Pray for us, that we may 
be drawn to Thee by that effectual teaching ; and, 

| coming to Thee, may not be cast out. 
C. J. VAUGHAN, 





THE PRAYER OF THE SOWER. 


* Cast thy bread upon the waters ; 


for thou shalt find it after many days.”—Eccias. xi. 3. 


AY by day, and year by year, 
Late and early, far and near, 
At Thy bidding, O my Lord, 
I have sown Thy precious word. 


Give the increase! let me know 
Thou ‘hast chosen me to sow; 
3id me come with joy again, 





sringing sheaves of ripened grain. 


For the earnest Thou hast given, 
For souls garnered safe in heaven, 
Lord, I praise Thee, and I pray 
There to meet them in that day. 


In some hearts if hid there lie 
Good seed slow to fructify, 

This Thy power can quicken still, 
And the reaper’s bosom fill. 


Long millenniums wheat hath lain 
Idle, then hath lived again: 
Bread upon the waters cast— 
Shall it not be found at last? 


Cheer Thy servant’s heart, O Lord ; 
Give large blessing on Thy word ; 
Multiply the scattered seed, 

Then shall I rejoice indeed. 


But if this I may not see, 

Lo! my work is yet with Thee: 
And my day of joy shall come 
In the final Harvest-home ! 
HENRY DOWNTON. 
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YOUR LIFE AND 


MINE: 


a Chronicle of Sirnggles and Hopes. 
BY A CITY MAN. 


1v.—‘* HE COMETH NOT,’ SHE SAID.” 


T was Isabella 
Bradley who 
said so—not 


heart; and 
. though she 
strove to keep 


talk to herself, 
thinking it 
j poor - spirited 


BY enly to make 
Maan ad miseri- 
cordiam pa- 
ay race ofhersor- 
row, though 
she went 
? through her 
round of du- 
ties with quiet 
cheerfulness, 
and would laugh and chat as if she had no 
trouble, it was impossible for her to hide her grief 
as completely as she, perhaps, thought she did—to 
put her dying hope away in a corner in which no 
one could see her nursing it with fond, sad, secret 
tears. When she supposed that nobody was look- 
ing at her, her young face grew rigid with a pre- 
maturely “set” expression, and there was a wearily- 
waiting longing in her clouded eyes. 

Isabella Bradley, when I first knew her, was 
governess to the children of her uncle, a dumpling- 
like, red-faced, commonplace, good-natured little 
friend of mine, a wholesale provision-dealer, who 
had married the sister of Isabella’s mother. Her 
mother had long been dead; Dr. Bradley, her 
father, a physician in Cheltenham, had looked 
down on his London “ brother-in-law,” Mr. Phipps, 
because Mr. Phipps was a man of no “culture,” 
and yet he had angrily half envied him, whilst he 
despised him, because the provision-dealer got 
more money out of the sale of such vulgar com- 
modities as cheese and bacon, sent out in waggons, 
with “ Phipps & Co.” in staring white letters on 
their tarpaulins, from a dim grimy cavern in that 
intensely vulgar locality, Whitechapel, than the 
doctor got from his invalid dowagers and retired 
Indians. Dr. Bradley would never have had any 
intercourse with Mr. Phipps, had not the doctor 
often been inclined to borrow money, and his 
brother-in-law at first disposed to lend it to him. 
The best-natured man, however, is likely to tire of 
lending when he ever gets paid, and the doctor’s 


i her heart’s| 


| 
| 
| 


| pay-day being invariably the Greek Calends, ie, 
| after a time, found himself unable to extract another 
loan from Mr. Phipps. He then broke off all 
connection with him, and all that his daughter had 
heard of her uncle from her father was, that he 


, with her lips,| was a “ mean-spirited, miserly, grasping, purse- 
} but in her | proud little snob.” 


The doctor died, and although he had had a 
considerable practice, and Isabella was his only 
child, she found that she had been left almost 
literally without a penny. Her father had been a 
very extravagant man, and had died deep in debt. 
She felt very desolate. She wad no intimate friends, 


: |and the only connections who cuéd do anything 
Zand unmaid- | 


for her were just the ones who wou/d not, as she 
had been taught to believe—the vulgar, stingy 
Uncle and Aunt Phipps who had not seen her 
since she was a baby. She was therefore greatly 
surprised when a note came from her aunt, offering 
her a home at her uncle’s. Still there was some- 
thing in this note that jarred upon her. Her aunt 
by blood was not really as well-disposed towards 
her as her uncle by marriage. For one thing, her 
aunt was not as good-natured as her uncle, and, 
then, the aunt had felt a good deal more keenly 
than the uncle had the de haut en bas tone which 
Isabella’s father, and mother also, had adopted 
towards them. Mrs. Phipps had no loving memory 
of her dead sister. Though ‘Mrs. Phipps was the 
elder sister, she had made what was socially con- 
sidered the “lower” match. Honest little red, 
round Phipps was worth a dozen of the tall, hand- 
some doctor in a moral point of view, and though 
he did not “ cut a dash,” he had given his wife and 
her children a very comfortable home, and had 
made a comfortable provision tor them after his 
death ; but Mrs. Phipps knew that in the queerly 
arbitrary judgment of “society” her husband would 
rank below Dr. Bradley, and consequently she 
would be considered inferior to her younger sister. 
Perhaps poor Mrs. Bradley had been rather too 
fond of reminding her sister directly and indirectly, 
of this fact, and of prattling familiarly about 
her husband’s titled patients. At any rate, Mrs. 
Phipps had never quite forgiven her younger sister 
—though she had been dead a dozen years at 
the time at which I am writing—for marrying long 
before she did, and marrying, besides, a hand- 
some, moderately fashionable physician, whilst 
only a worthy, well-to-do little wholesale cheese- 
and-bacon factor had been her draw in the matri- 
monial lottery. She did not think, by any means, 
that she had drawn a blank. She had a certain 
amount of sincere, though tepid, affection for little 
Phipps, and she had a thorough appreciation of 
the material advantages she had derived from 





her marriage. Still, she could not look upon 
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honest little Phipps exactly in the light of a 
matrimonial prize, and she sourly remembered 
that her younger sister had laughed at him, and 
contrasted him, in every respect to his disadvan- 
tage, with 4er husband, and that Dr. Bradley had 
been very rude to both herself and Phipps. 

When, therefore, Phipps, reading his Zimes one 
morning at his snug breakfast-table, in his pretty, 
cosy Highgate home, suddenly dropped the paper, 
and exclaimed, “ Look here, Jane, poor Bradley’s 
gone—like a snuffed candle. Fell down dead getting 
out of his carriage, on his own door-step,” Jane 
did not display nearly so much emotion as Sam 
did. “It’s a bit out of the Bath and Cheltenham 
Gazette,” he added ; “and it says, ‘We regret to 
hear that the deceased’s circumstances were terribly 
involved.’ Poor chap, that’s no news to me. ‘We 
only allude to this painful fact to obtain an oppor- 
tunity of contradicting, most emphatically, a heart- 
less and ridiculously baseless rumour that has been 
founded on it, that the unfortunate gentleman's 
death was his own deed.’” 

“It’s likely enough, though,” was Mrs. Phipps’s 
charitable remark. (I had had a bed at Broadoaks 
the night before, and was present at the breakfast- 
table). “ Don’t you think so, Mr. ? He was 
a vain, conceited man, and people had made a great 
deal of him. Anyhow, poor Bella used to make out 
they did. For my part, I could never see anything 
in him. My belief is that he dd poison himself. 
It doesn’t need much cleverness for a doctor to be 
able to do that without other people knowing— 
though you see some people have got a guess of 
how it really was, so he must have been a very poor 
hand at his trade, after all, though he did hold his 
head so high. His patients were falling off, and 
he couldn’t live as he had been living, and was 
afraid of being pressed for bills, and so he killed 
himself like a coward—that’s my impression. I’m 
thankful poor Bella isn’t alive to see what her fine 
husband has brought himself to.” 

I hope I was not uncharitable, but I could not 
help thinking that Mrs. Phipps’s profession of grati- 
tude sounded more like an expression of regret that 
her sister was of alive to share the doctor’s fall. 

“Nonsense, Jane, nonsense,” answered Mr. 
Phipps. “Ican’t make out you women. You'll 
do things for them you don’t like a man wouldn’t 
do, but you’re ten times as fond as we are of 
thinking evil and speaking evil of ’em.—The poor 
girl—her name was Isabella, too, wasn’t it >— 
You must write to her at once, Jane, and tell her 
to come to us as soon as she can get away. I'd 
go down to the funeral, and bring her back with 
me, if I was quite sure that she wouldn’t prefer 
my room to my company.” 

“You needn't put yourself out of the way to get 
insulted,” his wife retorted. “ You'll not be wanted 
at the funeral. There'll be plenty of fine folks at 
that, just to save appearances. Anyways, they'll 
send their empty carriages. Of course, when it’s 
all over, we shall have to do something for the 
girl—none of her fine friends will, you may be sure.” 
VII.—10. 








“T’m not sure that she has got so many fine 
friends as you fancy, Jane,” said honest little 
Phipps, “and if she had, I shouldn’t like strangers 
to do everything for your own sister’s child, Jane. 
There’s none nearer to her, none half so nigh, as 
we are, so far as I can make out.” 

“Oh, of course, I will do what I can for the 
poor girl, but I don’t see why she should come 
here. Wecan get her a governess’s place some- 
where, and ask her home for the holidays—that is, 
if she will condescend to come. You may depend 
upon it that she has been brought up in her 
father’s ridiculous notions—and poor Bella was just 
as silly. Though she was my sister, I had no 
patience with her for giving in to her husband as 
she did. It zs downright absurd for a woman 
to worship her husband, and echo all his non- 
sense.” 

“TI don’t want you to worship me,” laughed 
jolly little Phipps, “ or to echo my nonsense, be- 
cause, you know, I never talks none. Just write a 
line to the poor girl, and tell her this is her home 
until she wants to find a better, and can find it.” 

My presence at the breakfast-table restrained 
Mrs. Phipps more than her children’s. Before 
both, however, she said— 

“You'll find you have made a mistake, if you 
have the girl to live here. She’ll make your own 
children look down on you. She’ll tell them that 
you ain’t a gentleman.” 

“‘ ] didn’t ever profess to be,” laughed jolly little 
Phipps again. “For my part, I can’t make out 
what a gentleman zs—there’s so many sorts. Is it 
your blood, or your money, or your trade, or your 
education, or your manners, or just fancying you’re 
one, that makes a gentleman of you? Different 
people, different opinions; some gentlemen may 
be hke apples, but a good many are uncommonly 
like inions. I’ve got my notion of what a real 
gentleman ought to be, but I never saw him in the 
looking-glass, and precious few I’ve ever come 
across anywhere, and three parts of them, I suppose, 
the swells would call snobs. Now, children, say your 
grace, and give me a kiss, and be off into the garden. 
You and me, , must be starting.” 

When the children were gone, Phipps said more 
seriously, ‘“ Now, mind, Jane, you write a kind 
letter to the poor girl. Tell her that it’s my wish, 
as well as yours, that she should come and live 
with us, like one of our own, just as long as she 
likes, and that I’m ready to run down to-morrow, 
if I can be any use or comfort to her.” 

His wife, who had to stoop to do it, gave Phipps 
a very sulky good-bye kiss, and me, because I had 
not taken her part, and had hard work to keep 
from ooking, as well as feeling, entirely on Phipps’s 
side, a very frozen hand-shake, or rather finger- 
touch ; and then Phipps and I hurried out to the 
yellow omnibus that had stopped, according to 
custom, for him, and the conductor of which, 
although Phipps was a regular passenger, was pan- 
tomimically manifesting as much impatience as he 
could venture on under the circumstances. 
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Phipps’s messages were sent to his niece, but in She could see through her father, and yet she 
Mrs. Phipps’s words, and with Mrs. Phipps’s loved him. He was kind in his way to her, I sup- 
glosses. Isabella could read between the lines,| pose. It seems a funny way to me—leaving a nice 
and wrote back to say that she had made up her girl like her to get on as she can, when he might 
mind to earn her living as a governess, but that , have ieft her comfortable. But Bella, mind, won't 
she should be very grateful i if her kind uncle could | hear a word said against her father.” 


spare time to abe present at the funeral, and after-| The night before I had heard a good many 
wards settle her little affairs, before she left her | words said against both father and daughter. 
home. I had called at Broadoaks, and found Mrs. 


“TI suppose you must go, Sam,” said Mrs. | Phipps full of indignant complaint. Without con- 
Phipps, as she gave her husband the letter. “The! sulting Aer, Phipps had engaged shat girl to be 
girl has got more sense than I thought—/ never | governess to ¢Aeir children, because she would not 
said a word to her about going out as a governess. | come to them on any other terms; and a good 
Perhaps, though, it’s only stuck-up pride. She | thing it would have been if she had stayed away. 
won't be beholden to us—and yet she wants you | What confidence could Mrs. Phipps feel that her 
to godown. She’s her father’s own child. When} niece was competent, in any way, to take charge 
she’s pushed, she isn’t above making use of them | of her darling children? What did Phipps know 
she looks down on. Don’t you involve yourself,| about such things? And then, forsooth, the 
Sam. You're weak with women, when it isn’t| brougham must be sent to Paddington to meet 
your own wife that asks you for things. It was|her. If Phipps had been by himself, he would 
Bradley, and not you, that married poor Bella, and | have taken a oe at the terminus, and why wasn’t 
you’ve your own children to look after, if you don’t} a cab good enough for Isabella? It would be 
care for me.” | putting absurd ideas into the girl’s head. Who 


I would not have heard all that if I could have} was she, after all? Only a be ggar’s daughter 


helped it, but Mrs. Phipps prevented me from} they were going to pretend to aiaies out of 


helping it. ‘The moment she heard Phipps’s latch- | | charity. 
key fumbling in the keyhole, on our arrival to-;| These remarks Mrs. Phipps made in_ her 
gether from the vou 4 a day or two after the date of children’s hearing. It may be supposed, therefore, 
the last previously reported conversation, she} that Isabella ¢ lid not find very docile pupils, 
rushed into the hall, and delivered her concio ad| Before the servants also Mrs. Phipps took a delight 
maritum on the door-mat. Phipps, as well as his|in humiliating her. The only friend she had in 
niece, could read between lines. The next day he| the house at first was her uncle, and his favour 
went down to Cheltenham, staying there until the | only increased her petty persecution during his 
funeral was over, and he had settled his niece’s| absence, and moreover honest little Phipps was 
“little affairs” in the best way he could. This} more hearty than delicate in his kindness. After 
settlement consisted chiefly in saving for her a few|a time her little cousins and the servants were 
little articles of personal property which she would | compelled by her quiet force of character and 
have allowed to be swept away in the irate rush | gentle dignity to respect her, but that change made 
that was made upon her insolvent father’s “effects.” | her aunt more anxious than ever to annoy her. 
There was only one mourning coach that followed | Isabella’s views on church matters were what is 
his hearse, and in that Phipps rode with his niece. | called “rather high.” She did not think at any 
As Mrs. Phipps had predicted, there were sundry | rate that going to church once on Sunday com- 
private carriages in the funeral-train, and, Phipps | prised almost the whole duty of an English Chris- 
told me, “ their jarvies looked as if they'd strike, | tian. Now that was Mrs. Phipps’s view, and, 
when they saw they’d only got our coach to follow ;,| th erefore, she sneered and scolded at Isabel la’s 
but I didn’t see the sense, nor Bella neither, of | “ pharisaic fuss.” ‘Getting up to take the Lord’s 
asking a lot of folks that didn’t care ‘a fig about | Supper before breakfast—such popish nonsense !— 
him, to follow the poor chap. Poor fellow, he | and going about visiting all kinds of low people, 
ised to look down on me, and so far as looks, ‘and | just to get a chance of meeting the curate—and 
manners, and his sort of cleverness went, he'd | stitching away at coarse stuff that I’m ashamed to 
reason to; but, between ourselves, he was next | see in the house—I’ve no patience with such ways 
door to a swindler, and he made a rare mess of | —it’s disgraceful. We pay her a good salary—far 
his swindling too. I’m not sure now that he didn’t | more than she’s worth—and she ought to give up 
kill himself, poor fellow. Everything was in such | all her time to the children.” With her usual good 
a muddle. He’d got no method in his tricks. | taste Mrs. Phipps made these remarks to her hus- 
The people seem to have trusted him just because | band before me. 
he talked fine, and looked a tip-top swell, and} Little Phipps was a very easy-going churchman. 
when there came an end to that, it was all up with | He had no sympathy with his niece’s “ecclesiastical 
him, Im afraid he was ascamp. I’m prejudiced, | | proclivities, wondering s why the poor girl could not 
perhaps, because him and his wife made so little of | sit down and enjoy herself when she had got a bit 
Jane and me, and he let me in, too, for more than | of time to herself, instead of “rushing about,” as 
I’d like to own to. But whatever he was, his! he phrased it, “to worship saints and coddle 
daughter’s ‘raal grit,’ as those Yankee fellows say. | sinners ;” but though his own theological notions 
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were somewhat epicurean, he was fully tolerant to 
those who held a more duty-exacting creed. He 


and his niece had not become as intimate as he | | 
thought they would be when he rode in the} 


mourning coach with her, but his respect for her 
had gone on increasing. 

““My dear,” he said to his wife, “does Bella 
neglect the children? I don’t profess to under- 
stand such things, but Mrs. Fisk told me that 
Jenny had got on wonderfully since Miss Bush left. 
And if she does her duty to the children, Bella has 
a right to spend her spare time as she likes. I 
wish, for my own sake, that she was a bit more | 
sociable, for she’s a nice girl to talk to, and it’s’ 
pleasant to be played off to sleep by a girl like her ; | 
but I won’t have her interfered with. As to salary, 
Mrs. Fisk was fishing to find out what we gave her, | 
so I told Mrs. Fisk to guess. Her lowest guess 
was just twice what we do give—so don’t talk | 
about good salary, Jane. It’s a shame that she | 


on a chair, looking out into, but not o#, the sunny 
verdure. ‘The wearily-waiting expression of her 
eyes, the pinched look of her face—as if she had 
some chronic pain which it was very, very hard to 
bear in silence—I had ever and anon noticed before; 
but on that bright afternoon, when she thought 
there was no one to see how sad she looked, she 
looked so sad, so prematurely old, that the green 
glory of the grass and leaves, the golden glory of 
the sunlight, the splendour of the blossoms, were as 
sudd enly_ dimmed for me as if a black cloud had 
suddenly covered the blue sky. It was natural 
enough that the orphan girl, who earned her bread 
in the service of relatives—perhaps, however we 
may talk about “ family affection,” one of the most 
bitterly distasteful modes of earning bread—rela- 
tives of whom the only really kind one often, with- 
out meaning it, said and did things that wounded 
her—it was natural enough that Isabella, under 
such circumstances, should not have what is called 





should go for so little, but she’s so mighty inde- | “a flow of spirits ;’ but there was a far-off gaze in 
pendent she wouldn’t take a penny more. I wanted | her sad eyes as she looked out on the green : Higl a- 
to give her what Mrs. Fisk said, but she wouldn't | ge Road that sunny afternoon, which told me the 


have it. 


She made out that it was only kindness, | sadness did not spring mainly ‘from that place or 


and that she wanted to earn her bread, and was | time. 


very grateful to have a kind of home to earn it in. | 


I learnt her secret afterwards, when it had ceased 


Poor “gitl, I’m afraid it ain’t much of a home to | to be a secret. 


her. But as long as she'll stay in it, I shall be 
very glad. She’s done the children’s. manners | 
good already—J can see that, though I ain’t a 
swell, and though they are mine. I won't have 
Bella interfered with—you understand, Jane.” 

I am inclined to suspect that little Phipps did not 
speak quite so imperatively to his wife in private— 
but every one has his weakness. I am afraid, too, 
that his mode of taking Bella’s part was not the one 
best calculated to influence his wife in the lonely 





girl’s favour. It is scarcely fair, I think (unless 


you are a detective policeman), to scan the face of | 


any one who imagines him or herself to be unseen 
by any fellow-creature: to doso seems to me almost 
as mean as to read an open letter that does not 
belong to you. Nathless, I must confess that 





one spring afternoon, when I was making my way | 
towards the Broadoaks front- door, I was guilty of | 
such meanness. It was a lovely afternoon ; the air 
was soft; the sun shone brightly ; there were only 


a few fleecy clouds to fleck the pure blue sky ; the | 


Highgate Road was so quiet that distant wheels 
could be heard almost as distinctly as in the 
country; the grass in the front-gardens on both 
sides of the road, and in the white-railed roadside 
plats was freshly green; both inside and outside 
the garden-fences horse-chestnut trees, lilacs, la- 
burnums, and hawthorns, white and red, were in 
the glory of their blossom; the old-fashioned | 
houses on the other side of the way looked out | 
through their fresh creepers like cheerful old maids | 
smiling at the youthfulness of their gay holiday | 
ribbons. Everything I saw looked happy and 
hopeful except the face I spied as I drew near the | 
windew of the side-room in which Isabella taug 


pupils. 














About two years before her father’s death Isabella 
and a fine young fellow who was staying at Chelten- 
ham had become acquainted and mutually attached. 
He was no frivolous fop, but a Christian young 
man, in the best, the manliest, sense of those often 
sneeringly-used words. (A good many young men, 
though, I have noticed, who profess to consider 
Christianity equivalent to milksoppishness in a con- 
temporary, are inferior, even according to their own 
standard of manliness, to the young men on whom 
they would fain be supposed to look down.) This 
young fellow—Ernest Wray, let us call him—was a 
Haileybury man, spending a few good-bye weeks 
with friends who were then living at Cheltenham, 
before he sailed for India. It was understood when 
they parted that Isabella was to go out to be married 
a year or two after his settlement there. The vessel 
in which Wray had taken his passage by the round- 
the-Cape route sailed; the arrival of the MHooghly 
in the Hooghly was duly reported in England ; but 
Isabella heard nothing from, or of, her lover. She 
did not distrust him, but her father did. He 
made inquiries of the owners and agents of 
the ship in which Wray was supposed to have sailed, 
and found that he ad sailed in her. When the 
Hooghly got back into the Thames, the father made 
inquiries of the captain, and found that Wray had 
mysteriously disappeared at Cape Town. He had 
gone ashore there, for the last time, the day before 
| the Hooghly weighed anchor, saying that he meant 
to hire a horse and ride over to the Constantia 
| vineyards ; and, after that, the skipper had never 
seen him again. “I couldn’t wait for one pas- 
senger,” the mahogany-faced old tar added; “ but 





ht her} I was uncommon sorry to sail without him. He 
She was alone in it, standing with her hand j was a real good fellow, and as game as he was 
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l 
good. We pretty nigh run ashore on Dassen / though he’s a fierce un to look at—any rate, he 
Island, and he kept the women-folk, and the men- | was. When the first of the crying and kissing was 
folk too for that matter, quiet just by Aecping quiet, | over, Bella had to send him out to get his hair cut. 
and looking cheery. It was a near squeak. When | The children looked at him as if they were afraid 
we got her head round, you could almost have | he'd bite. It’s a queer story theirs.” 
flipped a biscuit into the breakers. He was game Phipps then told me as much of the story as I 
and he was good, and no mistake, was Mr. Wray. | have already related, and the sequel which I am 
We'd nasty weather off the Madeiries, and a man about to relate. Perhaps it may seem rather 
went overboard, off the main to’sail yard. Wray | “romantic,” but I cannot help that. Zant mieux, 
saw him, and offed with his jacket, and overboard | rather than fant pis pour les faits. Writers of fiction 
he went after him; and he grabbed him, too, and | have to guard against anything at all out of the 
held him up till we got a boat out and saved the | common way for fear the critics should denounce 
both of em. Everybody liked Mr. Wray. I’d some | it as “a glaring improbability,” or “flat impos- 
o’ them cheeky young Addiscombe cadets aboard, | sibility ;” but when one is recording facts, all that 
and at first they used to turn up their noses, and pull] one has to do is to write them down as they 
comical long faces—behind his back, though—at | occurred. 

Mr. Wray, because he was religious. But before} When the Hooghly sailed between Robben Island 
we got to the Cape, the Addiscombe chaps liked | and the lion-like hill that couches sentry over 
him pretty nigh as well as anybody. He didn’t | Table Bay, Wray was lying insensible at Wynberg. 
mind what he did for anybody, and you could see | He had been thrown from his horse on his ride 
that there was no humbug in him—what he meant | back from Constantia, been picked up and carried 
he said—he wasn’t half-ashamed of his religion, | into their master’s house by the kerchief-turbaned 
like some of the pious folks I’ve taken out—and | black women who had been lounging, laughing, 
his religion hadn’t any reason to be ashamed of | against the white gabled walls, and in the old 
him; and that’s more than some religious folks | Dutch farmhouse the Dutch farmer’s wife nursed 
I’ve taken out could say—fussing, and snarling, | him conscientiously, but somewhat grudgingly, until 
and scared as if there was no God and no Christ. | he was able to move on to Cape Town. The 
I was uncommon sorry to have to sail without Mr. | Hooghly had been gone a fortnight and more, taking 
Wray, but there was no help for it.” with her almost the whole of his cash and all his 

That was the story Dr. Bradley brought home to | credentials. How was he to get any one, in a place 
his daughter, and she had most literally learnt it by | in which he did not know a soul, to lend him 
heart. When months went by and still neither} money to carry him on to India? There was an 
they, nor the few relatives—distant relatives—| Indiaman, however, bound for Calcutta lying in 
whom Wray had in England (his near connections | the bay, and he applied to the captain for a passage. 
were all dead) had been able to get tidings, from | Without the corroborative evidence of his famili- 
any quarter, of the young man, the Doctor made | arity with Indian matters, the captain would have 
up his mind that Wray was dead. It was certain | believed his story. Again Wray started for the 
that he had not entered on his duties in India, | field in which he was looking forward to honest 
and, the Doctor reasoned, it was not likely that a | work, which might bring him fame and fortune, that 
man would throw up a career just to free himself | would be all the sweeter because shared by a loving 
from an engagement of which he had repented, | wife, who was expected, however, to arrive long 
when there were so many less costly modes of| before the fame and fortune. But Wray’s second 
extricating himself. Isabella had never doubted | ship was lost on the Madagascar coast, and he, a 
her lover's honour, and she strove hard to continue | cuddy servant, the boatswain’s mate, and three fore- 
firm also to her belief in his being still alive; but | mast-men, were the only ones of the ship’s com- 
as months of utterly silent absence lengthened into | pany who got to shore alive. Wray brought one 
years, the task of keeping up both her faith and | of his fellow-passengers ashore with him—a young 
her spirits grew very hard indeed. girl, who was going out to be married; but the 

She had been at her uncle’s three or four years, | wind and the sea and the rocks had beaten and 
when Phipps meeting me in the City, exclaimed, | ground the life out of her when he dragged her up 
very merrily— upon the beach—himself scarcely more than a 

“Tt’s all up with you, old fellow; you've lost| drenched bundle of rags, and bruised, bleeding, 








your chance.” broken flesh and bones. Even of this scanty 

“ What d’ you mean? Lost my chance? How,|remnant.of a ship’s company, the waiting na- 

when, and where ?” tives, who were of a very savage tribe that had 
? > f—) 


“Why, at Broadoaks, with Bella. It’s no use| had no intercourse with Europeans, killed all 
denyin’ you were sweet upon her. But if you ever| except Wray, the cuddy-servant, and one of the 
had a chance, you've lost it now. Only think—the | sailors, as soon as they got ashore. These three, 
sly puss has had a young man all the time, had| for some inscrutable reason, were reserved as 
him this I don’t know how long, and we to know| slaves. The cuddy-servant soon died, but Wray 
nothing about it! Her aunt ain’t best pleased, but | and the sailor for months, for years, had been the 
I’m jolly glad for my part to see poor Bella looking | blacks’ sometimes petted, but most frequently 
happy at last. He seems a real fine young fellow, | brutally treated, drudges. At last, however, they 
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had managed to make their escape, and after hungry 
and weary wanderings through broad belts of wood, 
and perilous crossings of wide streams, they had 
struck the coast again a good many miles farther 
south, at a bay in which a trading-brig was lying. 
In this they had got shelter, succour, and a passage 
to Cape Town. ‘There the sailor had shipped in a 
New York vessel, and Wray had got a passage to 
London. At his London agent’s he had learnt 
where Bella was living, and that she still wrote ever 
and anon a sad little note to inquire whether any- 
thing had been heard of him. He had instantly 
rushed off to Broadoaks, and what happened when 
he arrived there it is unnecessary to detail. ‘ Jane 
says,” added Phipps in conclusion, “ that he ought 
to have gone to the barber’s, and the tailor’s, and 
the bootmaker’s, and I don’t know where all first— 
that it was a shame to come to a house like ours 
looking such a brown, hairy ruffian; but I don’t 
think that was Bella’s opinion. It won’t be long 
before those two are one. Wray says they’ve been 
engaged quite long enough, and I should be of the 
same mind if I was inhis place. Of course, they'll 
be married from ours. I’m to give her away. You 
may come, if you'll promise to be good. Mind you 
don't come, though, if you ain’t quite sure that your 
spirits will be equal to the occasion. I shouldn’t 
like to have Bella annoyed by your giving way to 
your feelings, and breaking down, and blubberin’! I 
hate wet weddings. You'll see that Bella won’t cry. 
Why should she? Ifa girl wants to have a fellow, 
why on earth does she begin to blubber the very 
minute she’s got him for certain? That’s what I 
can’t make out. But there, I mustn’t talk about 
Bella not crying to you, or you'll begin to cry now. 
To ease your mind, though, I can tell you that you 
wouldn’t have had a shadow of a chance if this 
young fellow hadn’t turned up.” 

Middle-aged bachelors, of course, are fair game 
for middle-aged Benedicks; and honest little 
Phipps’s banter, as will have been seen, was not of 
a caustically sarcastic character. I certainly had a 
great liking for Isabella, but, as she and Phipps 
were well aware, it was a fatherly kind of liking. 

I went to the wedding, and when I saw Bella’s 
happy face as she went out of the church, leaning 
on the arm of the “ brown, hairy ruffian,” with the 
merry bells pealing overhead, when I saw her as 
she drove off with him from Broadoaks along the 
green Highgate Road, I thought that I would 
gladly have travelled five hundred miles instead of 
five to witness the joy and feace that had smoothed 
out the premature lines of that again young-looking 
face. 

They left us on a spring afternoon which, except 
that both the hour and the season were rather 
earlier, was very much such another as that on 
which I had seen her looking out of the side 
window. 

Just before she went I had been congratulating 
her on her happiness, and wondering how, on the 
whole, she had kept up her heart so bravely for so 


long. “ Iam happy—so happy!” she answered with | 





simple earnestness ; and then she added—super- 
stitiously or religiously, according to my readers’ 
pleasure—“ and I kept up my heart, because God 
never let me quite lose my hope, up to the last. 
When I said my prayers about it, I never felt as if 
it was no use saying them, and so—though it was 
hard sometimes—I kept on believing that the good, 
true God would let us see one another sometime, 
soon or late.” 

That was Isabella’s paraphrase of the epigram- 
matic dogma, “ Our prayers are prophets.” 


V.—A HORNSEY HISTORY. 


In the days when cheap builders and land socie- 
ties had not invaded Hornsey—when there was 
not a raw-looking new brick to be seen in the place, 
and the walls and palings of the grounds around 
its ripe, drowsy old houses, that somehow made one 


| think of “sleepy pears,” bore mosses and lichens, 


instead of long rows of vertical white-paint lines, 
with “ Lot 1,”—“ Lot Ever-so-many” in white-paint 
characters between—in those days, not so far off, 
after all, Hornsey was as pretty, and almost as 
quietly rural a village as could be found anywhere, 
even in England—and that is saying a good deal. 
When I wanted to get a Ittle country peace I 
used to take lodgings for a week at Hornsey, and 
felt as far off from London there as if I had gone 
to some Thorpe or Stoke a hundred miles away— 
except that I enjoyed postal and other conveniences 
that I certainly should not have had at the Thorpe 
or Stoke. 

It avas whilst I was thus rusticating within sight 
of St. Paul’s (tera/ly within sight of it, whenever I 
chose to take a few minutes’ walk up a country 
lane, with hedges and elms and meadows on both 
sides, and an old-fashioned little white farmhouse, 
with cows and broadbacked cart-horses, and sliced 
haystacks and a duck-pond, on one side) that I fell 
in with little Frank Phillips. 

I had walked through the meadow lying be- 
tween the bow-windowed “Compasses” and the 
church, whose old tower is almost hidden from top 
to bottom in ivy, and was leaning on the white 
gate that gives on the churchyard, watching a little 
cluster of children weaving daisy chains as they 
sat upon the churchyard grass, leaning back against 
the sunny graves as if they were lolling on sofas. 
Now they laughed merrily, and anon they were 
laying down the law of daisy-making with more 
than judicial gravity. This little group was watched 
very curiously by a chubby, blue-eyed, four-year-old 
boy with a shock of curly, golden-brown hair, stand- 
ing beside a kind-faced young lady, who was seated 
on the cracked, broad, sloping grey-and-black top 
of an old tomb, that looked as if it were being 
quietly drawn into the ground by the ivy that had 
grown around its sides. Presently the little fellow 
left his companion, and ran up to the children, but 
he did not say a word to them, and they did not 
say a word to him. He stared at them, and they 
stared at him, in the sympathetic shyness, the 
sociable unsociability, which is common with little 
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children, at first, when they are thrown into con-| 


tact with strangers of their own age. The curly- 
headed little fellow got tired of the mutually-silent 
staring first, and trotted up to inspect me. Having 


taken a preliminary view from a distance, he came | 


nearer, and again scanned me, with his head on 
one side like a bird’s, and without saying a word. 
His tongue, however, like a ghost’s, was loosened 
as soon as I spoke to him. We were soon deep in | 


conversation, in the course of which he inf formed | 


me that his name was Franky—F ranky Phillips 
—papa’s name was Phillips—and papa’s name was 
Franky too—papa didn’t live anywhere now— 
papa had gone to heaven—poor papa was dead— 
papa used to write books—no, e wouldn’t like to 
write books—he should like to run about till 
was big enough to be a soldier—it wasn’t fun to 
sit on a chair all day, writing—yes, papa played 
with him sometim es, but papa got tired so soon— 
dear mamma was the one to play with—he hadn’t 
ny brothers and sisters now—he’d had some, 
mamma said, before he was born—they were gone 
to heaven toc 10, Ae wouldn't like to go to 
heaven, for a long ‘time yet, he wanted to run 
it—only old peop le that couldn’t see to thread 
r needles ought to go to heaven—Nurse Watson | 
me to heaven, and she couldn’t thread her 
—— ar mamma was at home in Park Road 

am um2 couldn’t run about with him now, | 
Page mamma was very ill—Miss I] 
took shim out now—that was Miss Savi lle, sitting 
over there—Miss Saville often came to see dear 
—Miss Saville was very kind to dear 
and so she ought to be—it was Miss 
Saville who said so, because dear mamma was very 
kind to her when they went to school together— 
yes ; 1e was very fond of Miss Saville, and meant 
to have her for his wife as soon as ever he was big 
cnough to be a soldier. 

Just then Miss Saville came up to claim her 
little charge, and Master Franky introduced me to 
her, and through her J afterw ards became acquainted 
with Mrs. Phillips. 

The invalid had humble but clean and quiet 
lodgings in one of the little houses in the Park 
Road. The bedroom, in which she was almost bed- 
ridden, was very small, but its latticed window had 

an outside curtain of canary-plant, and looked out, 
first, on a tiny front-garden gay with flowers, and, 
bey ond the road, on the green, wooded, gently un- 
dulating country stretching’ away to ‘Tottenham. 
The people of the house were decent folks, anxious 
to do the best they could for “their sick lady,” as 
they always called her, and though she lacked many 
things which wealthier invalids would have had, it 
was a kind of relief to think that she had found, on 
the whole, so peaceful a corner to die in. Miss 
Saville was exceedingly kind to her dying friend, 
but Miss Saville was only rich zz kindness, and 
Mrs. Phillips’s, moreover, was one of those cases in 
which a fear of wounding the feelings of the sufferer 
restrains those who are wealt thy from offering what 
I may call material aid, however shrewdly its need 
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| from irritability during the 
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may be guessed at. Not that Mrs. Phillips had many 
wealthy friends, or friends of any kind. She had 
once had a good many friends, but when I made 
her acquaintance the only person who took 

active interest in her welfare was Miss Saville. 
When Mrs. Phillips was a “big girl” and Miss 
Saville was a “little girl” at school, the former had 
been the latter’s idealised idol, and the latter had 
been the former’s “ darling little pet.” The mutual 
attachment had lasted in after-years, although, of 
course, it had lost some of its romance and in- 
equality. It was the little girl now who could help 
the big girl, although Miss Saville too had known 
reverses. When the news reached her that her 
friend was in the Hornsey cottage with her father- 
less, last little boy, Miss Saville was helping her 
mother to keep a preparatory school for little boys 
in Barnsbury. She had instantly started for Horn- 
sey, and many a she had been there since, 
always bringing some 2 of those little luxuries which 
can be given to sensitive invalids, at small cost to 
their rich friends S, but which seriously dip into the 
pockets of the thoughtful poor friends who more 
generally bring them. spending more 
money than, I fear, she could afford, Miss Saville 
sacrificed all her week-day holidays and some of 
Sundays to her friend. To spend a Sund: 
arcely, however, 
be called a sacrifice. She was so patient under 
| paroxysms of pain, and—a far rarer virtue—so free 
long dreary 


Besides 


her 





: cs 
reaches of 


prostrate languor which were one of the symptoms 
of her complaint; she was so quietly, unwaver- 
ingly confident in her trust in God’s father- 


liness, assured to 
of his Son— no saintly, I think, 
ever worshipped even other- 
wise commonplace Christian women do—that it 
must have been a daylong service and sermon—a 
daylong service and sermon that could not weary, 
because the whole was ‘ 
with her. 
That Mrs. 


woman’s_ worshi ip 


her by her 
man, however 
Jesus Chri 


irist as 
genuine—to spend a Sunday 


Phillips 


was dying, would very soon 


be dead, I believed as soon as Miss 4 took 
me into her room. ‘The sick woman was, I si up- 
pose, about thirty-four or thirty-five, but illness had 
so aged her face that, had it not been for her 


cascade of hair, you might have thought that she 
was the grandmother of her little boy, who was 
anxiously looking into he er a and trying to 
“make nme wake up,” by pulling at her sick- 
ness-dimmed, light-b rown hair, which contra 
pathetically with his own golden-brown, 
looking curls. 

From the, always charitably-affectionate, very 
little which Mrs. Phillips had the power or wil! to 
tell me, the frank prattle of little — the more 
accounts of thoroug shly kind, though, 
so far as poor dead Phillips was , rather 
uncharitable, Miss Saville, I Mrs. 
Phillips’s history in this way :— 

She was, I thought, a naturally high-spirited 
beautiful girl, who might easily have got a far 


sted so 


vigorous- 


onc erned 
peer at 
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better husband, in the “society” sense, than poor} Mrs. Phillips’s married life—the greater part of it 
Phillips. But they had met, and Nature had made | at any rate—had been a series of struggles to 
them, in her inscrutable way, feel that each was just | “ keep things together,” “to make both ends meet :” 
the other needed for the complement of a united | struggles which are none the less painful in the 
existence. Phillips, so far as I could make out, | aggregate, because they may seem so petty indi- 


was a lazily good-hearted fellow, anxiously careful | | Vidually. Little of the secure shelter, the daily 

















not to give anybody pain, and wishful to give any- | 
body pleasure, so long as the pleasure-giving did | 
not involve much trouble to himself; 
when he got excited, of confronting danger, and | 


capable, | blighted buds. 


| peace, the sunny holidays of happy married life had 
she ever known. Her children too had died like 
Only little Franky was left to her, 
when poor Phillips, with very little more to leave 


putting himself to inconvenience, w ith a piquant her, died at Boulogne. 


relish for the danger and inconvenience, for any- | 


body he loved. ‘But on the whole, I fancy, he | 
must have been a selfishly easy-going man. 
had knocked about the world, liked and laughed | 
at, and at last, had drifted into the “literary line” 


—that queerly miscellaneous profession—in Lon- | 
some talent, and | 
He found | 
that he could make a living, of the feast-and-fast | 


don. He had literary tastes, 
some amount of writing “knack.” 


kind, in London by writing. He relished the so- 
called “ Bohemian” life which, often hard-up, some- | 
times flush, bachelor scribblers in London lead ; | 
and so he drifted into writing for his dinner. He 
was pleased, of course, when his work was praised, | 
but so long as censure did not affect his pay, he 

did not grieve greatly when his work was bi: amed. | 
He had no real literary “ vocation”—he was not, 
and he knew that he was not, meant to be a writer. 
He wrote for the satisfaction, or otherwise, of the | 
public, simply because he had discovered that he 
had a knack of writing, and had not a knack for | 
anything else. But he sometimes strayed out of | 


He | tried to obtain employment. 


She had come back to London by the steamer with 
her little boy, and taken lodgings there whilst she 
But her health gave 
| way in the confined two rooms she had in one of 
| the dreary side streets that branch out of the dingy 
City Road. Her doctor, who visited her gratui- 
tously, because he had had a kind of semi-con- 
temptuously compassionate liking for her dead 
husband, and had a sincere regard and respect for 
| her, told her that it was absolutely necessary for 
(her to remove into more country-like air, and 
recommended Hornsey. There she took two 
little cottage rooms in Park Road, but it was not 
long before she only needed one of them, so far as 
| she was concerned. She was almost constantly 
confined to her bed, spending on it, all alone, long 
hours of weariness and anguish—-sometimes all 
night long. Her friend the doctor looked in upon 
her occasionally, the benevolent clergy of the 
| parish, of course, did not neglect her, her kind 
Barnsbury friend came over to see her as often as 
she possibly could, the good woman of the house 


Bohemia, and fell in love, and was mysteriously | was willing to do anything she could for “her sick 


lucky enough to marry a beautiful, noble-hearted | 
wife against the wishes of her “ prudent” friends, 
who still believed in “ Grub Street” destitution. 
When he had got a wife—when he had got 
ildren: i that feast-and- 
fast work was “not so nice,” as the young ladies 
say. Even an easy-going selfish man of a “ Bo- 
hemian” turn, may be able to extract some amuse- 
ment from the fact that he has ever and anon to 
go on short commons and house in queer quarters, 








lady ;” but still the invalid was necessarily left a 


| good deal to herself. 


Little Franky’s cot had been removed into the 
other room, and though, besides his regular “ good- 
morning” and “ good-night” visits, the little fellow 
would every now and then run im and climb upon 
her patchwork quilt, to kiss her and pat her thin 
cheek, and play with her soft hair, she 
did not like to keep the child long out of the fresh 


| and fond as he was of his mammia, he soon 


so long as he has only himself to look after; but | grew restless in her room and fidgeted to escape 
unless he be that monster—a monster in which I| from it. But Mrs. Phillips never repmed ; a peace 


do not believe, since I have never come across it | 


yet, even amongst very selfish people—unless he | 
be that utter monster, an utterly selfish man, he | 
cannot help feeling miserable when he finds that | 
| and communed with Him in what would otherwise 
| have been her drearily long night-watches ; and so 
| her heart was kept in peace. 


his wife who has sacrificed her comfort to her love, 
and his children who had no yoice in the matter, 
and who look upon him as a demigod, have to 


suffer privation because the limp Aouseband cannot | 
and that being loosened by her Barnsbury friend’s 


bind the house. 
Phillips was a man who was often ill, and when | 
not ill in any easily definable sense, he was often 


| feel that for her to die would be gain. 


that was hopeful in spite of its pensiveness—autumn 
light with autumn flowers, promising spring flowers, 
in it—was the atmosphere of her spirit. She 
remembered God upon her bed, and meditated on 


Little Franky was 
the only tie that bound her closely to the earth, 


| promise to take care of the little fellow, she could 
She was 


not up to work,—felt, as he might have phrased it | care-wearied, her thirst for love had not been 


himself, “‘as if all the go was knocked out of | 


him.” 


Under such circumstances it may be readily | 
| period of a mid-autumn afternoon. 
Poor friend and her little boy were with her, 


supposed that his home was not a luxurious one— 
that it was often the reverse of luxurious. 


slaked on earth, and she longed for the everlasting 
| shelter, the love that can never flag or disappear. 
She died at the quietest, most sunnily calm 
Only her 
Her 
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friend was sitting by her bed, and her little boy 
upon it. She had given him a kiss every now 
and then when he put down his chubby little 
cheek to her lips, and had answered his prattle 
with a faint, fond, sweet smile—she was too weak 
to talk. Presently, still holding Franky’s hand, 
she turned her head upon the pillow, and Miss 
Saville holding up her fingerand whispering “Hush!” 
Franky sat quite still for two or three minutes. 
Then he started as if frightened, and leaned over 
and touched his mother’s face, and then with tears 
brimming in his eyes, he faltered, “‘ Oh, Miss Saville, 
mamma’s gone so sound asleep.” 

A minute afterwards Miss Saville, shaking with 
sobs herself, was clutching orphan little Franky to 
her breast, ‘and saying between her sobs, “ Don’t | 





cry like—that—my darling pet—dear mamma—has 
gone to heaven.” 


VI.—PUNCH AT HOME. 


ParsLey SMILES would have been puzzled to 
tell who gave him that name—either “ Christian ” 
or surname. He was a “promiscuous” acquaint- 
ance of mine—a Punch-and-Judy man, whose first 
memory was of eating damp haws in a foggy ditch, 
and who often afterwards had not even haws to 
eat, but who, when I knew him, managed to sup- 
port a wife and two children. His surname and 
his calling may suggest the idea of a rollickingly 
| merry man, but Parsley Smiles was nothing of the 
kind, W hy he was called Parsley it is impossible 
to guess, but I think he must have been called 








Smiles in irony. 
I knew him, and looked as if he had very seldom | 


Parsley very seldom smiled when | to heighten the effect of his jokes : 


it was grave— 


there was no sly twinkle in the eyes. It was this 


smiled before I knew him. He was not a morose | incongruity between the man and his calling that 


| man, but it was accident, not choice, that had| made me curious to learn something about him. 


| made a Punch-and- Judy man of him. 


When he | I had met him at various times in different parts of 


| had his “ call” in his mouth, and was speaking out London, and every time he had the same care-worn, 


_ felt as well and looked as grave as a judge. 


the parts for his puppets, I have no doubt that he | not sullen, but most unhilarious face. One even- 
At any ing when it had grown too dark for Punch per- 


| rate, when his partner took his place inside the | formances a/ fresco, 1 saw him toiling homewards 
| green-baize-curtained frame, and Parsley banged | with the slanted frame on his shoulders, and the 


| away at the big drum, blew down i into the pandean | puppet-box slung behind him ; 


| stereotyped banter, and carried round the saucer | drum, plodding a little before him. 
| for coppers, 





his partner, still 
pipes, addressed Mr. Punch and his audience with | bearded with the Pan’s-pipes, and bearing the big 
I followed the 
there was not the slightest trace of fun | two men across Trafalgar Square, up St. Martin’s 


in his face. I do not mean that it was eff grave, | Lane and St. Andrew Street, whence they turned 
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into a side street, and disappeared up a dingy 
flight of stairs. I had not time then to do more 
than note the name of the street and the num- 
ber of the house; but about a week afterwards, 
when I had a leisure evening, I went to the house, 
and inquired, of some dirty little youngsters who 
were squatting on the doorstep of the open door, 
on which floor I could find the Punch-and-Judy 
men. “Which on’em?” answered the biggest of 
the children. “ Punchy Guts lives second-floor 
front, and Punchy Parsley first-floor back.” 

“ What kind of man is Punchy Guts, my little 
man ?” I asked with a smile. 

“ He’s a fat cove,” the little boy answered with a 
return grin, “that’s allus a grubbin’ when he ain't 
a-laughin’, and allus a-laughin’ when he ain’t a-grub- 
bin’.” 

“Oh, then, I think it is Punchy Parsley that I 
want to see.” 

I mounted to the first floor. The door of the 
back room was open wide enough to enable me to 
see what was going on inside. The Punch-frame 
stood against the wall by the window; Toby, with 
his frill still on, couching at its foot; a little boy 
with the drum-sticks in his hands was lolling on the 
big drum; a pretty little girl, with her hair over 
her forehead and the Pan’s-pipes in her hands, was 
looking sidelong at her tired-out father, who must 
have taken off his coat, and gone to sleep, upon the 
only bed I saw, almost as soon, I guessed, as he 
had got home. The youngsters had wanted to 
“ play at father,” but their mother was hushing them 
that they might not wake him. When she saw me 
she came forward to learn my business. I was tell- 
ing her that I had come to have a talk with her 
husband, but that since he was asleep I would call 
again when he awoke. I found him willing enough 
to talk, and partly then and partly at other times 
when I called upon him I learnt his history. 

He knew nothing of his father and mother. His 
earliest memory, as I have said, was a meal of 
damp haws in a foggy ditch. At that time Parsley 
belonged, as he phrased it, to a travelling acrobat. 
Parsley was under the impression that this man had 
literally bought him. His master, Briggs by name, 
treated him very brutally, often thrashing and half 
starving him, if at all slow in learning his business, 
or if there were but few coppers in the saucer, which 
Parsley had to carry round. Briggs’s mates some- 
times took Parsley’s part, but not very often. Some 
of them were no better tempered than Briggs, 
and those who were good-natured were shy of 
interfering with him, since he was a very power- 
ful, violent-tempered man. Getting nothing but 
his clothes and food—and often very little of that 
—Parsley lived with this Briggs until he was about 
fourteen. (As he did not know when he was born, 
of course, he could only guess hisage.) Sometimes 
engaged at circuses, and sometimes travelling the 
country as members of a “school,” they had in 
that time not only gone over a good part of the 
United Kingdom, but also visited the Continent. 
The posturers’ “school” was the only school to 





which his master put Parsley, but one of Briggs’s 
mates had taught the boy to read and write after a 
fashion. One Barnet fair, the day of the pleasure- 
fair was soakingly wet, and Briggs’s “ school” took 
scarcely a penny. Thereupon he got mad-drunk, 
and gave Parsley so terrible a drubbing that he 
could stand his master’s brutality no longer. As 
soon as he had exchanged his gaudy tumbler’s uni- 
form for the shabby suit which was his only mutfti, 
he ran away to London. He knew London pretty 
well, and for a few days begged enough money to 
provide him with food and pay for a bed in a low 
lodging-house. But Parsley did not relish begging. 
He wanted to do something for his living. One 
morning, as soon as he had had his breakfast, he 
went out determined to apply at every shop in 
which he saw a bill announcing “ A boy wanted.” 
But nobody would employ him. . Some people said 
he was too shabby, and others ordered him off as 
soon as they discovered that he could give no 
reference. He had just come out ofa trunk-maker’s 
shop in the Strand, disappointed for the twentieth 
time, when he ran against one of the men belonging 
to Briggs’s “school.” “ Youneedn’t frighten your- 
self,” said the man. ‘“ The Tartar’s kicked the 
bucket. He got run over coming away from Barnet 
that night. So you can come back now, and you 
shall have your fair whack of what we takes, 
Parsley.” 

But Parsley was sick of tumbling, and asked his 
former comrade whether he could not put him up 
to some other way of earning money. The man 
answered that Dark Davy wanted a sharp boy 
that he could trust, and that if Parsley liked to try 
for the place, he should have a good word from 
him, This Dark Davy was an old blind man, who 
was wheeled about in a kind of Bath-chair, playing 
the drum and Pan’s-pipes. His retinue generally 
consisted of a woman to push, and a boy to pull 
and carry round the hat. The boy passed for the 
old man’s grandson ; the woman, according to her 
age, as his wife or daughter. His “relations” 
frequently robbed Dark Davy; at any rate, he 
fancied that they did, although he kept and paid 
them well out of his very considerable receipts. 
Parsley became Dark Davy’s “ grandson,” and con- 
tinued so to be until he was seventeen, meanwhile 
learning to play the drum and pipes. Then Parsley 
caught the small-pox, and very nearly died in 
hospital. 

When he came out, he went to a street-show- 
men’s “house of call” in the Seven Dials neigh- 
bourhood, and fell in with a Punch-and-Judy man 
who was in want of what Parsley called a 
‘“‘pardner.” His musical attainments were just the 
ones required ; the other man taught him the out- 
side patter, and Parsley was taken into partnership. 
At first, he was to have only a quarter of the 
receipts, which was to be increased to a third when 
he had mastered the mystery of the “call” and got 
up the parts of the puppets, so that he could take 
his turn inside the frame. That and all the 
properties belonging to the senior partner, he was 
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to have the remaining two-thirds. But Parsley 
had saved his life at the risk of his own, when the 
frame with the “ pardner” inside had been upset 
by a runaway horse-and-cart, and after that, 
although Parsley confessed that he was not 
nearly so efficient as his friend either inside or 
outside the green baize, the “ pardner” insisted on 
Parsley sharing their earnings equally with him. 
Two or three years afterwards the “ pardner” 
died, leaving all his little property to Parsley. 
Parsley then had to seek a partner, and got, almost 
as soon as he got him, a partner for life. His 
partner in trade had a sister whom Parsley married 
—a hard-working, good-principled woman, who 
made him an excellent wife. She was very fond of 
him, and very fond of their two children, and 
looked after the souls as well as the bodies of ali 
three, to the best of her ability. Parsley was not a 
depraved man; he was, considering his circum- 
stances and antecedents, I should say, an excep- 
tionally well-behaved man when he married ; but 
so far as knowledge of Christianity went, he was a 
heathen then. Mrs.Smiles was not a very enlight- 
ened Christian, but she was a sincere believer in 
Christ, and gave a Christian atmosphere to their little 
home. She read a psalm and a collect night and 
morning to the little family ; she got Parsley to go 
to church with her on Sunday evenings, first fitfully, 
but at last regularly; she did not drink, brawl, 
dawdle, and gossip like a good many of her neigh- 
bours, and little Punch and Judy, as the neighbours 
called the two young Smileses, were very different 
from most of her neighbours’ saucy, foul-tongued 
children. They honoured and loved their parents, 


although both, perhaps, in different ways, were a | 


little too grave for children’s tastes. 

“Yes, I’ve seen father play Punch,” said little 
Fanny Smiles to me one day. “ Me and Jack had 
gone a arrand for mother, and we see our frame, and 
father’s partner playing the drum in Golden Square. 
So we stopped and heard father do it, but father ain’t 
funny like that when he comes home. He’sso tired ; 
he has his supper, and he goes to bed. Yes, sir, 
he’s very good to us, but he don’t want to make us 
laugh. He’s tootired. Zom’s a funny chap. He's 
got father’s old call, and he can do a’most the 
whole of the talk now, and he can play the drum 
and pipes, and so can I. ‘Tom says he'll be a 
Punchy, but mother don’t want him to be, nor 
father neither. Tom’s going for a arrand-boy next 
Monday, and I’m to go and nuss a baby, soon’s 
ever I’m eight. Tom and me goes to school in the 
eveninks, and of a Sunday afternoon. We runs 
arrands for mother now, but we're getting too 
growed-up not to do something t that'll bring in 
money. Tom ’ill be nine next birthday. Mother, 
she makes little boys’ trousers when she can get’em 
to make, and father he works hard at bein’ a 
Punchy all day long; he can scarce get up the 
stairs sometimes when he comes home, he’s that 
tired. Father’s partner has to help him up often. 
Uncle Jack used to be father’s partner, but Uncle 
[ack’s gone to Californy.’ 





So far as I could judge, Parsley was a sober, 
domestic man, and, therefore, having heard or read 
of Punch-and-Judymen living on the fat of the land, 
I was rather puzzled by Parsley’s meagre style of 
living. I said to him one day that I had understood 
that members of his profession—Parsley liked to 
have Punch-and-Judy spoken of as a profession— 
made handsome incomes. 

“And so they used to make ’em,” answered 
Parsley. “ My fust partner’s told me that when he 
fust went into the line, he’s shared his ten pound a 
day with Azs partner, and they've gone home and 
had their game and their wine like swells. But 
thinks as is, and thinks as was, is wery different. 
We used to git horders horfen when I fust went 
into it. I’ve played in a real live nob leman’s 
drorin’-room more than once; but th: xoin’ out 
now ; Punch ain’t appreciated as he used to was ; 
it’s three year now since I ¢ got my last horder for a 
Christmas party ; and money’ s got so scarce that 
the streets ain’t worth ’alf a quarter what they 
used towas. A long pitch ain’t worth much more 
than a short pitch now. Anyhow, I think I do 
uncommon well now if me and my pardner shares 
a bull a day between us. He can git on, because 
he’s only got his own belly to look to, but’alf a bull 
a dz 1y—and five times out of six it ain’t nigh as much 
as that—ain’t much for a cove as’as got a wife and 
kids. If my wife warn’t the good old she is, we 
should horfen find ourselves in a corner. 









nn 











in’t much 
she arns, but it’s horfen more than whi ut I brings 
ome, and she’s got the knack of makin’ a little goa 
long way. She’s a good old gal, is my wife. She's 
religious, you see, sir. J ain't religious, I'm SOITy 
to say, but I wish I was. Rel gious folk seem 
somehow to make theirselves contented hows’ever 
thinks is goin’. Them dear little kids of mine 
think a deal more of she than they do of me. I 
love ’em, and they love me; but it’s her they look 





up to somehow. No, sir, I don’t mean to bring 
up Tom to my business. He wants to be a 


Punchy, but his mother don’t want him to be, and 
I don’t want him neither. There’s temptations, 
and the boys is horfen wery owdacious—pinches 
ye through the baize, and mz tkes holes and pokes 
ye, and pitches their caps right into the frame, 
and hunts ye ab« put, and chaffs } ye, and never pays 
ye nuffink. It ain’t a jolly life now, the Punch line 
ain't. I should be glad to be out of it, if I 
could git ’old of somefink else that I could git as 
much by; but I’ve got into the way of it, and 
don’t see my way clear to nuffink else 








I could do 
as well on, though it is so bad. My wife’s troubled 
in her mind because she thinks it’s wicked some 
how; but I can’t quite see that. ¢ eangiey it ain’t 
rig cht that a party should fling a ‘ba by out o’ winder, 
and fight his wee, and s swe ar, an y so on; but then, 
you see, it’s all make-believe, and my fust pardnex 
used to say that there was a fine moral in it, 
because Punch, big scamp as he was, licked the 
devil after all; that was his joke. But I ain’t a 
funny man, and I don’t relish arnin’ my bread, sich 
as ’tis, by makin’ a fool of myself. I go to church 
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of a evenink now with my old gal and the kids, 
and when theyre a singin’ that there Evenink 
Hymn, I think o’ myself squeakin’ out 700-t00-ro0- 
too-roo-too-ro0-too-ro0-too-roo-ery ; and somehow they 
don’t tally. Ill be wery grateful to you, sir, and 
soll my old gal, if you'll put me in the way of 





gettin’ my livin’ somehow else, more respectable to 
a man’s feelinks, and his wife’s about him. Hopen | 


air I’ve al’ays been used to, but anythink reg’lar 
you could get me I’d be thankful for, sir. Punch 
used to be good pay, but it ain’t now; and when a 
cove’s got wife and kids, and hain’t got no nateral 
fun in him, he don’t relish, somehow, arnin’ his 
bread—and precious little of it—by squeakin’.” 
My further intercourse with Parsley Smiles I will 
report in another chapter. 





THE IRONY 


“[ HERE may seem to many something startling, | 
it may be, almost irreverent, in the juxtaposi-| 
tion of the words which stand at the head of this 
paper. When they have thought or spoken of the 
characteristics of our Lord’s teaching, as distinct 
from His redemptive work, they have dwelt on 
its beauty, its simplicity, its sternness, its compas- 
sionate tenderness. They have traced the way 
in which the analogies . between the kingdoms of 
nature and of grace, between men’s dealings with 
each other and God’s dealings with men, were 
brought out in His parables. They have admired 
the ethical loftiness of the Sermon on the Mount. In 
these and many other respects our Master’s teach- 
ing has drawn forth words of profound and reverent 
admiration from many even of those who have 
not been able to give their assent to the record of 
His mighty works, or to accept Him as their Lord 
and Saviour. But to speak of the irony which 
entered into His teaching is, if I mistake not, to 
point to something which has been, for the most 
part, overlooked. To some it will seem perhaps 
to imply the presence of an element unworthy of 
a divine Teacher, belonging to those who stand 
on a lower level, compelled by the conditions 
under which they work to adopt a certain reti- 
cence or reserve, or led to use it as an instrument 
of subtle satire, but not in harmony with One 
in whom we look for the fulness of the truth. 
They are familiar with words which tell them of 
the irony of Socrates, the irony of Sophocles, the | 
irony of Pascal, each with its own subtle and | 
delicate characteristics. They are almost shocked 
when they hear of the irony of Christ. 

And yet the three names which I have just 
written, still more that of the Apostle in whose 
Epistles we find passages that are unmistakably | 
ironical, might well make them pause before they 
yielded to this feeling. If they find that element 
existing in full measure in those who present some 
of the noblest forms of human intellect and cha- 
racter, in whom love of truth, and scorn of base- 
ness, and wide-hearted sympathy, and profound | 
insight into the infirmities of those among whom 
they lived, were pre-eminently conspicuous, it) 
might well seem probable that it would not be 
absent from the teaching of One in whom all these | 
qualities were united in their highest forms. The | 
result of an induction from these and other like | 
instances would seem rather to lead us to the law | 
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that irony of some kind is almost an inseparable 
accompaniment of the teaching of the loftiest 
minds—that it serves as a medium by which they 
bring themselves into contact with intellects of a 
lower order, whom the truth in its naked bright- 
ness would dazzle and confound. The question 
whether it is found in the teaching which is the 
highest and noblest of all is, of course, to be de- 
termined by an induction of another kind, from 
the records of that teaching in the Gospels, and 
upon this I purpose now to enter; but that which 
is the result of an inquiry into the characteristics 
of other teachers is sufficient at least to remove 
any antecedent presumption against the supposi- 
tion that it may be found there. Irony, let us 
remember, presents itself under many forms, vary- 
ing according to the nature of the person who 
employs it, or the purpose for which it is em- 
ployed. That which runs through all as a com- 
mon element, and which may serve, therefore, as a 
generic definition of what we mean by it, is “a 
contrast between the thought and the expression 
of the thought, or, to speak more accurately, be- 
tween the thought which the speaker evidently 
designs to express and that which his words pro- 
perly signify.”* But within the genus there are 
many species and varieties. There is the irony 
which is little less than brutal, such, ¢.g., as the mock 


| adoration, the sham homage, which we see in the 


crown of thorns, and the reed sceptre, and the purple 
robe, and the bended knee in the history of our 
Lord’s Passion. There is the polemical irony, of 
which we commonly speak as Socratic, where the 


| pretended ignorance of the reasoner is made to 


expose the real ignorance of him with whom he 
reasons, or an apparent agreement to sharpen the 
expression of a real antagonism. There is the 
playful irony of the selfdepreciation which is 
meant to imply the possession of some quality 
that ought to be admired, or of the self-commenda- 
tion which is, in fact, the confession of a weakness. 
There is the irony which is but a momentary paren- 
thesis, as it were, in the speaker's reasoning, the 
safety-valve for some passing intensity of scorn or 
indignation which could not otherwise express 
itself. There is that which is carried through a 
long and intricate discussion, as in the Platonic dia- 





* I borrow the definition, and some other passages, more or less 
strikingly illustrative of what I wish to convey, from Bishop Thirlwall’s 
essay On the Irony of Sophocies in the Philological Museum. 
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logues, or the more elaborate treatises which are 
perhaps the master-pieces of English irony, Defoe’s 
Shortest Way with the Dissenters, and Bishop 
Hare’s Advice to a Young Clergyman on taking 
Orders.* And there is also what has been de- 
scribed by Bishop Thirlwall, in the essay already 
quoted, as a practical irony, which is “ inde- 
pendent of all forms of speech, and needs not the 
aid of words.” A man deliberately adopts a course 
which seems to meet all the wishes of another, 
lulls him with the sense of security, feeds him with 
imaginary pictures of a happiness within his reach, 
only to make him feel the reverse more keenly, and 
learn how false his imaginations were. This may 
be done, Mephistopheles-like, through a malignant 
delight for its own sake, in the contrast between 
the high ideal and the poor reality, or the yet more 
fiendish satisfaction in the evil and perdition to 
which the man is thus led. But it may also be, on 
the other hand, the mode of discipline chosen by a 
high and loving wisdom in order to educate those 
who would resist all other instruction, and who can 
thus, and thus only, be taught to see things as they 
really are, and to keep within the limits of what is 
possible and safe. Of this kind, either in its direct 
effect upon those who are the subjects of it, or in 
the lessons which it teaches others, are the various 
forms of what has been called the unconscious 
irony of human life and of the world’s history. 
** All who have lived long enough in the world 
must be able to remember objects coveted with 
impatient eagerness and pursued with long and 
unremitting toil, which in possession have proved 
tasteless and worthless: hours embittered with 
anxiety and dread by the prospect of changes 
which brought with them the fulfilment of the most 
ardent wishes: events anticipated with trembling 
expectation which arrived, passed, and left no sen- 
sible trace behind them; while things of which 
they scarcely heeded the existence, persons whom 
they met with indifference, exerted the most im- 
portant influence on their character and fortunes. 
When, at a sufficient interval and with altered 
mind, we review such instances of the mockery of 
fate, we can scarcely refrain from a melancholy 
smile.” Still more striking are the examples drawn 
from the history of states and institutions. ‘“ Vault- 
ing ambition ” doth “ o’erleap itself.” The moment 
of highest confidence and most magnificent schemes 
of conquest is that which precedes the downfall, 
the “overweening arrogance and insatiable ambi- 
tion” being themselves the causes of the ruin 
which contrasts so strangely with them.t The out- 





* Defoe’s pamphlet was a plea for toleration under the form of a 
vehement demand for the suppression of Dissenters, pushing the 
arguments of those who opposed concession to a reduct1o ad absurdum. 
Hare’s, in like manner, was a plea for liberty of thought under the 
guise of an elaborate warning to the friend to whom he writes to 
refrain from all inquiry. The former, as most readers will remember, 
was so well sustained, that the House of Commons took it au sérieux, 
and condemned the writer to the pillory. 

t I note, as perhaps one of the most striking instances of the kind, 
the controversy between the Priests and Levites in the period that 
followed on our Lord’s ministry. The latter claimed the right to 
wear the ay ephod in their ministrations in the Temple. They 
succeeded after a long struggle, and within a few short years the 
E wg oe was destroyed, and they themselves outcasts and fugitives in 
the earth. 





ward appearance of the culture which has passed 
through maturity to rottenness shows outwardly no 
signs of its decay, has a “ more dazzling and com- 
manding aspect than that of growing and un- 
ripened strength,” and then the end comes and 
breaks through the delusive show. 

What has been said is enough to show that the 
irony of which I speak is multiform in character, and 
adapts itself to many purposes. It may well be 
capable, therefore, of being the expression of the 
noblest character, of being subservient to the highest 
purpose. Above all, we must remember that it is not 
only zo¢ a mark of levity, not only compatible with 
serious and earnest temper, but that it is absolutely 
among the truest signs of such a temper. ‘“ Where 
irony is not merely jocular, it is not simply serious, 
but earnest. With respect to opinion, it implies a 
conviction so deep as to disdain a direct refutation 
of the opposite party ; with respect to feeling, it 
implies an emotion so strong as to be able to com- 
mand itself, and to suppress its natural tone, in 
order to vent itself with greater force.” We have 
now to see whether the teaching of the great 
Master, whom we serve as Lord, did in very deed 
include and employ this, as it included other ele- 
ments, and employed other instruments, for the 
expression of the truths which it proclaimed. 

(1.) I start with the most direct, though not the 
most striking, instance. Our Lord had _ been 
accused by the Pharisees of allowing His disciples 
to eat bread with unwashed hands, and so to 
break the traditions of the elders (Mark vii. 1—13). 
His answer is at first one of direct and stern 
rebuke. ‘Well hath Esaias prophesied of you 
hypocrites.” But when the indignation rises as to its 
highest point, it clothes itself under a word of 
ironical commendation. As Isaiah had prophesied 
in words that fitted in admirably with what they 
were, so, with an emphatic repetition of the self- 
same word, they too were doing something admir- 
ably adapted to fulfil what he had said, “ Aud wel? 
do ye reject the commandment of God that ye 
may keep your own traditions.” It was enough to 
state what would have been received in their 
schools as an exce//ent interpretation of the Corban 
law to insure its condemnation. 

(2.) There is also something like a touch of 
irony, as well as of subtle keenness, in the way 
in which our Lord dealt with the questions that 
arose as to the two forms of tribute money. In 
the one instance (Matt. xvii. 24) His disciple, Simon 
Peter, is asked, “Doth not your Master pay 
tribute?” He answered readily, hastily, in the 
affirmative. He has never thought on what prin- 
ciple that tax for keeping up the services of the 
Temple rested. It had been a time-honoured 
custom. He is afraid of breaking it, afraid ot 
coming into collision with popular religious feeling. 
And so he answers. And then he is to be led to 
deeper thoughts. “What thinkest thou, Simon? 
Of whom do the kings of the earth take custom or 
tribute? of their own children, or of strangers?” 
An appeal is made to the confession which he had 
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so lately made when he owned his Master to be 
indeed “the Christ, the Son of the living God” 
(Matt. xvi. 16), to the thoughts of a kingdom of 
heaven set up upon the earth, in which he and his 
companions were to share, that had filled his soul. 
If those thoughts were true, if his Master were 
indeed the Son of the great King, yes, the King 
Himself, if he and the other Apostles were children 
of the kingdom, would it then follow, according to 
the Apostle’s own thoughts of such a polity, that 
they were to pay tribute for the maintenance of the 
Temple ritual?” ‘‘Then are the children free.” 
The Apostle’s own premisses were leading him to a 
different conclusion from that which he had so 
hastily adopted. But was he, as his impulsive 
nature probably suggested, to rush at once to that 
new conclusion, and to proclaim from the house- 
tops the truth that the Master and the disciples 
were alike exempt from payment? No. Once 
again the Master places Himself, with a half-sad, 
half-gentle irony, on the level of the disciple. 
‘Lest we should offend them.” That fear had 
been working in the Apostle’s thoughts before, 
when he had as yet no glimpse of the ground on 
which taxes for the support of worship really stood. 
That might restrain him now when he was about 
to blurt out his first hasty impressions of a truth 
which he had not grasped. He needed time and 
thought to see its many sides, to apprehend it in its 
depth and fulness. If such payments were no part 
of the constitution of Christ’s kingdom, they were 
yet binding on the conscience, not hastily to be 
set aside, as parts of the constitution of civil 
society, which was, at least derivatively, in all cases 
an ordinance of God. 

(3.) And the same holds good yet more plainly 
of the other case in which the tribute was to be 
paid to Cesar. He is met by those who feign 
themselves to be just men, and believe that they 
have laid a trap in which they cannot fail to take 
Him. He meets their dissimulation at first with 
indignation, and then with irony. As men trained 
in their schools would have done, He acts for a 
moment as if He thought that the answer was to 
be found in something belonging to the coin itself. 
“‘Shew me the tribute money.” Andso the Roman 
denarius is brought to Him, with the well-known 
image and superscription. ‘To the common scribe 
that would have seemed decisive. The Jew could 
not touch that which was itself an offence against 
the second*commandment, which brought with it, 
therefore, the peril of idolatry. But the Teacher, 
having thus met them on their own ground, leads 
them, as by a sudden leap, to a far higher region. 
“Tf the thing belongs to Cesar ; if your possession 
of it at all, or your refusal to possess it, indicates 
either that you have made a compact with Cesar 
and receive it from him, or else that it never can 
in any way whatever belong to God, then no 
wrong is done to God by giving it to Cesar. If 
there are other things which have God’s image and 
superscription on them as clearly as the coin had 
Cesar’s, the will, the heart, the affections, these 


were to be given to God. Had the great masters 
of casuistry thought of ¢ha¢ when they were dis- 
cussing their cases of conscience ? 

(4.) There are other instances which may be 
grouped together as having a common character. 
If there is one fact more patent than another in 
the Gospel record, it is that our Lord condemned 
the Pharisees as a class, not only as formalists, 
but as hypocrites, as ‘‘ devouring widows’ houses,” 
as “full of extortion and excess.” And yet we 
note, not once or twice only, but frequently, 
an apparent contrast to that estimate in the lan- 
guage in which He at times speaks of them. He 
reasons as if they were indeed that which they 
claimed to be. “I came not to call the righteous, 
but sinners to repentance.” He seems almost to 
class them with “the ninety and nine just persons 
who need no repentance.” They are represented 
prominently, at all events, if not exclusively, by 
the labourers who “bore the burden and heat of 
the day,” by the elder son who boasted that he 
had “never at any time transgressed his father’s 
commandment.” These and other like words 
have, as all students know, been the perplexity of 
commentators, and have given rise to many strained 
interpretations. Men have spoken as if our Lord 
had really taught that there were many persons for 
whom repentance was a needless process, many 
who were “whole,” and therefore had no “ need of 
a physician.” How far simpler and truer a mean- 
ing do these passages give out if we see in them 
also the expression of a sad, earnest irony, making 
men feel, more keenly than they would have done 
under any direct rebuke, how far they were from 
the ideal excellence to which they fancied they had 
attuined! If we should look on them as instances 
of ironical praise in the lips of another teacher, 
why should we hesitate so to regard them here ? 

(5.) Or take again another case of personal 
contact, not with the class in all its developed 
evils, but with one of its best and worthiest repre- 
sentatives. The “young ruler who had great 
possessions” (Matt. xix. 16; Mark x. 17; Luke 
xviii. 18) came to Him with obvious earnestness and 
reverence, ran to Him as in haste, knelt at His 
feet, poured out the question that was in his heart, 
“Good Master, what good thing shall I do that I 
may inherit eternal life?” His answer, though it 
takes the form of a question, is in substance a 
deprecation of the title that had been bestowed 
upon Him, and beneath that deprecation there lies 
the claim which stands in contrast with it. ‘“ Why 
callest thou me good? There is none good but 
one, that is, God.” He will not receive that which 
is indeed His due unless it is given with a full 
knowledge of the grounds on which it rests. The 
inquirer has yet to learn what constitutes goodness, 
what it is that is meant by the word that passes so 
glibly from his lips as a word of conventional 
courtesy. And the rest of the answer is a process 
of education of like nature, and in it, as in other 
instances of the method of irony, our Lord 
assumes the position from which He wishes to 
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dislodge the questioner. The man has to be 
taught his own weakness, his incapacity to gain 
eternal life by anything that he can do. He is 
told to keep the commandments. With an apparent 
simplicity, covering the subtle perception of one 
who was about to “ catch” the soul with blameless 
“ suile,” he, the grown-up man, in answer to the 
question, “ Which commandment?” is sent back to 
the lessons of his childhood. He has but to 
repeat and carry into act what he had then learnt. 
The answer does its work. It brings out the latent 
craving to do some great thing—the hunger and 
thirst which his feeble attempts at keeping the 
commandments had not been able to satisfy. “ All 
these have I kept from my youth up. What 
lack I yet?” And still there is more than meets 
the ear, something therefore of the nature of irony, 
in the crucial test which is now placed before him. 
What he did lack was the spirit of self-surrender, 
in the widest, deepest sense of the word—the 
going out of himself and seeking eternal life as the 
gift of God. But he is treated as from his own 
point of view, as if that eternal life was still a thing 
to be bought for a price. If he could but sell all 
that he had, and give to the poor, that would be 
the purchase-money. The “great thing” is brought 
before him, and he has not the heart to do it. 
That was now necessary for him as a discipline 
which would not have been necessary at all, had 
he from the first been conscious that every com- 
mandment of God was exceeding broad, and en- 
deavoured to keep them with a perfect heart. 
Here, accordingly, at everystage we have that which 
is of the essence of that element to which I have 
ventured to call attention as more prominent than 
we commonly think in our Lord’s teaching. Our 
failure to perceive it, our taking literally what is 
meant to lead on to something very different from 
itself, has led, as we all know, in this instance at 
least, to distorted interpretations. Commentators 
have seen in our Lord’s words an admission that 
men can, by what they do, by acts of their own, 
enter into life, that a life of voluntary poverty is 
the certain, unfailing price which secures it, when 
all else fails. 

(6.) Hardly less perceptible are the traces of this 
characteristic irony in the words that were spoken 
to the disciples in almost immediate sequence to 
the dialogue with the young ruler. They had 
looked on his case as desperate, were contrasting 
their own with his, were dwelling on the thoughts 
of the high places they would occupy in the king- 
dom from which he was excluded. 
a self-complacency which needed rebuke or disci- 
pline of some kind, they made their boast, and 
they asked the question :—“‘We have forsaken 
all and followed thee: what shall we have there- 
fore?” (Mark x. 28.) They were answered in a 
way which seemed at first to meet all their ex- 
pectations. They were told in words which had a 
true meaning, though they were to be fulfilled in 
far other fashion than they dreamt of, that they 
were indeed to sit on thrones and to judge the 





tribes of Israel (Matt. xix. 28). They heard that 
all who, like them, had forsaken their kindred and 
possessions for His sake should receive ‘‘ a hundred- 
fold now in this time ; houses, and brethren, and 
sisters, and mothers, and children, and Jands,” and 
then, just at the moment when they were measuring 
these words by their own thoughts, and were, we 
may conceive, exulting in the anticipation of the 
honour, influence, even wealth, which were thus 
held out to them as a reward, a single word is intro- 
duced in startling contrast to all that has gone 
before, giving it an entirely new character, and 
dashing their expectations to the ground. “ With 
persecutions.’ Was not that enough to show them 
that they had been indulging in dreams of what 
was not to be? Were they not taught by this 
method of education to see how baseless their 
visions were, just at the moment when they had 
been led to picture them with the greatest vivid- 
ness? And is not this method one which, with 
all its solemnity and earnestness, we may venture 
to call ironical ? 

(7.) But there is an irony of act as well as word, 
and of this also our Lord’s mininstry affords at 
least two striking instances. His disciples, with 
eagerness increasing as the months passed on, had 
been looking for the manifestation of His kingdom. 
They thought that it would immediately appear. 
The multitude shared the expectation and the 
craving. Once before they had sought to make 
Him a king, and then He had withdrawn into seclu- 
sion. Now He resists no longer. He foresees 
what it is all leading to, knows that there is the 
treachery and the death before Him. But they 
shall have their way. There shall be a triumphal 
entry. He will accept the signs of homage, the 
garments strewn on the ground, the palm-branches 
gathered, and waved, and scattered on His path, 
the loud Hosannas. In permitting their burst of 
jubilant exultation at the arrival of one whom they 
looked upon as a Messiah, who would reign visibly 
on the hill of Zion and on the throne of David, at 
the very time when all these dreams were to be 
scattered once and for ever, there is just that irony 
which we note so often in the course of the world’s 
history. But one touch gives to it a yet finer edge. 
The mode which He appointed for His entry, over 
|and above its significance as the fulfilment of the 
| special prophecy of Zech. ix. 9, was a symbolic 
protest against all the pomp and circumstance by 
| which He was surrounded, and against the thoughts 
of those who took part in it. The central figure 





In the spirit of | in that great procession was not like one of the old 


| kings of the house of David, riding in chariots and 
| on horses, in his kingly robe, and wearing a golden 
| crown, but one in a poor man’s garb, and with sad 
| looks, and tears upon His cheeks, “ meek and sit- 
ting upon an ass, and a colt the foal of an ass.” 
Was not this contrast just that which was wanted 
|to make men feel that though He was indeed a 
| king, His kingdom was “ not of this world,” had not 
| originated in it, did not adopt its characteristics? 

(8.) ‘There were some, however, on whom even 
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| 
that lesson failed to produce its due effect. Still, (9.) May we not say that over and above all 


in the midst of all the stir and excitement they, not | special instances, there was what we may venture 

knowing how soon the end would come, even on | to call a divine irony (surely as legitimate a thought 

the night of the Paschal Supper, were disputing | as that of a divine “derision” in Ps, ii. 4) in the 

which should be the greatest, which had the | whole scheme and plan which issued in the re- 
| 


strongest claims to honour and respect. And then | deeming work of Christ and the manifestation of 
He, by an act which, while it was profoundly | Hiskingdom? Messianic expectations were at their 
humble, was also profoundly ironical, has to teach | highest point among the Jews, and even throughout 
them the lesson which they so much needed. If} the wider East, and they assumed their wildest 
they were so great and lofty in their own eyes, they | and most fantastic forms. In the fulness of time 
should be treated according to their own estimate. | the true Messiah came, in the most utter unlike- 
They should have all the honour which they wanted. | ness to all that men had expected, and yet with 
The Master would make Himself the servant of the | word and deed which led many seekers after truth to 
disciples. As one who was about to wait on kings, | admit His claims, fulfilling and yet disappointing 
or noble guests far above himself, He, with some-| all their expectations. Greek thinkers were look- 
thing in look and manner which afterwards left on | ing out for some higher form of wisdom, eclectic 
the mind of St. John the impression that then in| and all-embracing, able to supply wants which 
some special manner He knew that the “ Father | their systems of philosophy had failed to meet, and 
had given all things into His hand, and that He was | here, too, their anticipations were at once realised 
come from God and went to God” (John xiii. 3, 4), | and baffled. A wisdom came which even then 
“‘riseth from supper and laid aside his garments, | attracted many of the wise of heart, and has since 
and took a towel and girded Himself,” went with | shown itself capable of indefinite development and 
calm deliberation through each stage of a menial’s | presented many phases, but the quarter from which 
work, and “ poureth water into a basin, and began | it came, the preacher by whom it was proclaimed, 
to wash the disciples’ feet, and to wipe them with | the facts on which it rested, were all in strange 
the towel wherewith He was girded.” And so He | contrast to what men had thought possible. What 
did the work which He meant to do. Irony had | greater instance of that irony of history of which 
done what no direct rebuke could have effected half | we read can be found in the world’s drama than 
so well. The most eager and self-asserting of the | that of the time in which “God chose the foolish 
disciples drew back in vehement protest, when he | | things of the world to confound the wise, and the 
saw this inversion of the true relation in which He | weak things of the world to confound the things 
and his Master stood to each other as the acted in- | which are mighty, and base things of the world, and 
ference of the self-esteem in which he had been | things which are despised, and things which are 
wrapped, | not to bring to nought things that are?” 
E. H, PLUMPTRE. 








AMERICA AND THE AMERICANS: 
Empressions of a Three Months’ Gisit in 1870. 
IIIL—NEW YORK (continued). 


CE of the most striking of the recent public { might readily calculate its distance from any part 
buildings of New York is the edifice belong- | of the city to which this arrangement of the streets 
ing to the Young Men’s Christian Association. It} is applicable. The annexed sketch will give my 
is situated in one of the best parts of the city, on | readers some idea of the size and appearance of 
the corner of Fourth Avenue and East Twenty-/ the building ; and when I add that its entire cost 
third Street. The uninitiated reader must be told | was 487,000 dollars, not a great deal less than 
that in the arrangement and naming of the streets | £100,000 sterling, they will agree with me that it 
in the more modern part of New York, as in most | is a phenomenon—a characteristic American Institu- 
modern cities of America, a principle is adopted | tion. It is doubtless the finest and costliest of all 
which, at the total sacrifice of variety and poetry, | similar buildings in the United States. But other 
secures a very great amount of convenience. The | great cities are not very much behind it. Washington, 
streets running along the length of the peninsula | the capital, has a building that cost 200,000 dollars ; 
are termed avenues, and are numbered First | and even in the remote west, San Francisco has 
Avenue, Second Avenue, and so on; while those | recently reared one at a cost of 75,000 dollars, Other 
which run crossways are called streets—First Street, | large cities have probably much costlier buildings 
Second Street, Third Street, onwards, almost ad} than San Francisco, but I do not happen to have 
infinitum. ‘The effect of the arrangement is such | their statistics at hand. 

that a stranger on being told that the building of} I do believe that the young men of New York 
the Young Men’s Association was at the corner of |and other cities owe these magnificent buildings, 
Fourth Avenue and Twenty-third Street, might not | which, I need hardly remark, are not built with 
only find it without the slightest difficulty, but | | their money alone, to the splendour of the gin- 
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palaces, casinos, theatres, and other hurtful public 
establishments, which are constantly displaying 
their attractions in almost every street. Merchants 
and others who have young men in their employ- 
ment must have had frequent experience of the 


pernicious effects of such places, and sometimes | 
| 


they must have had their hearts wrung by instances 
of fine young men ruined by them for life. It was 
resolved that a rival to them should be provided, 
in no way inferior in outward attraction, and stored 
with the very best of everything that could, with | 
God’s blessing, have a good influence on young 
men, It has been too much the habit of good | 
people to fight the devil in the most economical 
way possible—to reduce the war budget against | 
the rulers of the darkness of this world to the 
lowest possible figure. I think the American | 
people have begun to take a different view of | 
things, and to see that if the devil is to be fought 


to any purpose, the war must be carried on regard- 
less of expense. When I speak here of the 
American people, I really mean a section of them, 
which probably is but a small proportion of the 
whole—the Christian philanthropic section—those 
who really aim at the Christian good of the nation. 
When such men are really convinced that a philan- 
thropic scheme is a good one, and that it is likely 
to effect good, they don’t bogle at the cost—the 
dollars are forthcoming on a scale of liberality 
unaccountable to those who think that money is 
the sole article of an American’s creed. The 
Young Men’s Christian Association of New York 
owe their magnificent building to such views and 
feelings on the part of the Christian merchants of 
their city. These gentlemen were determined that 
it should not be said that the young men in their 
employment could find no place in the city where 
they might spend their evenings pleasantly and 














New Building of the Young Men's Christian Association, Washington 


profitably ; and they were determined too that in | 
the style of the building to be furnished for their | 
benefit, no occasion should be given for contrasting | 
the niggardliness with which Christian men provide | 
for such an object, with the profuse expenditure 
and abundant attractions that are lavished upon 
the haunts of vice and worldly pleasure. 

Perhaps they have gone too far in this direction. 
The rooms of the Young Men’s Association are on 
a scale that brings to one’s mind the club-houses 
of London. There is a magnificent hall, or lecture 
and concert room, with chairs for fifteen hundred 
persons—a room so bright and pleasant that it 
would require a very poor lecture or very bad 
music to dispel the cheerful feeling which one has 
on entering it. It is furnished with a very fine 
organ, worth ten thousand dollars, and a Chickering 
grand piano, the cost of both instruments having | 





is a pleasant reception room, communicating by as 
many doors with seven other apartments,—the 
secretary’s room, a large reading room, a series of 
three committee rooms or parlours, a wash room, 
and finally the bath rooms, gymnasium and bowling 
alley, the latter being reached by descending two 
flights of stairs. Upon the second floor are the 
library, capable of containing twenty thousand 
volumes, a lecture room for four hundred, and four 
smaller rooms for evening classes, writing, drawing, 
book-keeping, languages, and science. The style 
of the building, with the whole furnishings and 
arrangements, struck me as being well fitted to 
produce that agreeable impression which insensibly 
draws one’s heart towards a place, and makes the 
architect conspire with the other influences in 
promoting the end in view. The genius loci has 
been well thought of by the architect, and I quite 


been defrayed by the proceeds of a concert. There | agree with the remark in one of the religious news- 
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papers, that “a young man must be demented who 
goes to gin saloons to spend his evenings, while 
such a home invites him as that furnished by the 
magnificent building of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association of New York.” ‘The Association has 
now about four thousand members ; but these are 


but a handful of the mass which it is desirable to | 


see in connection with it. 
A great deal of the earnest religious life of the 
United States seems to me to flow in the channel 


“= ~ A = os ” ae 


New Building of the Young Men's Christian Association, New York 


of Young Men’s Associations and Sabbath-school 
conventions. ‘The life which is represented by the 
pulpit is of a more sober and conservative type ; 
the fervent, boiling element seems rather to gush 
through such societies as these. They possess the 


advantage of combining members of all the various | 


evangelical denominations, and thereby they indi- 
cate how slender the differences are which divide 
these from each other. Probably some of the 
members may be disposed to magnify their office 
unduly, and to fancy that churches and pulpits 
having become effete, it is reserved for Young 
Men’s Christian Associations to regenerate the 


nineteenth century, and “ bring in the Christ that 


is to be.” But so far as my observation goes, this 
is not a common sentiment in the body. The 
general feeling seems to be one of loyalty to the 
churches, and respect for the clergy ; while it is 
felt that there is an abundant sphere for their own 
efforts, not only among young men in particular, 
but in the community at large. The place which 
they occupy in relation to the Church is somewhat 
similar to that which the various religious orders 
occupied in the Church of Rome. It has been 
justly regarded, we think, as a proof of the wisdom 
of the Church of Rome, in which she is entitled 
to our imitation, that she continued to make good 
use of the services of these orders, notwithstanding 
all their specialties and crotchets, instead of driving 
them into a position of alienation and separation. 
VII.—1i1. 


So long as Young Men’s Associations recognise 
their function as a somewhat subordinate and sup- 
plementary one, and carry on their work in harmony 
with the Church and its rulers, they may be ex- 
tremely useful. If ever they should go beyond 
this, they will most likely come to speedy grief. 
| Certain it is that in the United States at the 
| present day they are full of life and eagerness for 
| work. And it has often been found that wherever 
| 





their associations have been formed and conducted 
with vigour, new life has begun to show itself in 
| the churches too. 
| The New York Association has for its primary 
| object “to bring the many homeless and lonely 
| young men of the city under cheerful, happy 
Christian influences, aiding them to resist the 
| temptations with which their path is beset, and 
striving to make them upright citizens and religious 
men.” Their efforts to make known and recom- 
mend their association are carried on systemati- 
cally ; one evening, for example, in 1868, they 
invited eight hundred bankers’ clerks to a social 
religious meeting, and during other evenings of the 
season they gave similar invitations to other classes. 
In visiting the sick, and in trying to find occupa- 
tion for the unemployed, they are very exemplary ; 
and doubtless in hundreds of cases they have helped 
to dispel that faintness of heart and general misery 
that fall upon a man when he cannot get employ- 





Five Points House of Industry. 


ment in a strange place, while in a smaller but con- 
siderable number they have succeeded in procuring 
the work desired. The meetings for mutual im- 
provement and social worship, the services on the 
Lord’s-day, the singing classes and concerts, the 
gymnastic exercises, the lectures, and the library, 
all contribute their quota of good. Insome cases, 
missionary work is carried on; in Chicago, there 
is a system of regular visitation, under the zealous 
superintendence of that incarnation of life and 
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spirit, Mr. Moody. To spread the system, to get 
branches formed in all suitable localities, and | 
especially to interest ministers and congregations | 
in the work, are among the objects to which the 
existing associations devote very earnest attention. | 
State conventions, national conventions, and even 
cosmopolitan conventions, are held at certain inter- 
vals, for concentrating and extending their influence 
in every direction. ‘This year the National Con- 
vention was held at Indianopolis, the capital of the 
State of Indiana; to my great regret I was not 
able to be present, especially as the chairman was 
Mr. George H. Stuart, of Philadelphia, whose 
power of kindling enthusiasm is equal to his power 
of organizing labour. 

I observe with the greatest pleasure that the 
New York Young Men’s Association are directing 
earnest attention to the moral sores of their 
country, and strenuously endeavouring to rouse 
the much-needed spirit of Christian patriotism. 
They are trying to rally young men to the cry of 
“Purer Politics.” They say very candidly in their 
journal, the Association Monthly, “'To a young 
man who expects to live and die an American, 
there are some aspects of our present condition 
that had better be studied on bright days and 
under cheerful circumstances. Plunder is legalised 
with a facility that is encouraging to schemers. 
Marriage bonds can be legally sundered with little 
cast of feeling to the promoter of the separation. 
Ordinary crime is a mere passing incident of city 
life, of which no one who ‘ knows the town’ makes 
much account, and murder is reduced to the 
minimum of risk to the ruffian. The reign of law 
is a good phrase in science and in history; but it 
is a thing of memory ; we live in an interregnum. 
Some sneer, some are indignant, some are dis- 
couraged ; some are very sorry; some are un- 
speakably bitter ; some meditate and discuss swift 
and sharp remedies. A man of good character 
and average sobriety stated to his friends the other 
day his willingness to act on a committee ‘ to hang 
a judge ;’ and he named his man.” 

The writer goes on to say that if New York be 
bad, Albany and Washington are no better, and 
that everywhere public life is so corrupt that Chris- 
tian men cannot but sigh for “the braye days of 
old” and pray to God that He would “ restore our 
judges as at the first, and our counsellors as at 
the beginning.” He draws a lively picture of a 
political meeting—a few “ vinous and vicious vaga- 
bonds,” in a dirty back-room of a drinking-house, 
the literal atmosphere loaded with fumes of liquor 
and tobacco, the moral atmosphere with oaths and 
imprecations, met to “ fix the ticket” of an election, 
to prepare the list of candidates for whom next 
day perhaps they are to canvass the wards, with 
the help of a six-chamber revolver, to ensure the 
votes of the sovereign people! It is a good sign 
of the association that it repudiates the notion that 
this state of things “ can’t be helped,” and that it 
urges young men of principle and character to 











prepare themselves for political life, and wrest | 


the control of the elections from such unworthy 
hands. If they gird themselves for such labour, 
and achieve even a fair measure of success, they 
will have paid back to the people of New York 
a hundred-fold the value of the palace which has 
been presented to them as the rallying-ground of 
their labours. 


Of the societies in New York which have ex- 
cited an interest in this country, and regarding 
whose plans and operations information is eagerly 
sought, that “for improving the condition of the 
Poor” holds perhaps the highest place. Probably 
it is the most complete society of the kind in 
existence. It has now existed for twenty-seven 
years, during which time it has been gathering 
experience and improving its organization and 
methods; it has got beyond the experimental 
stage, and conducts its affairs with a firm hand and 
confident feeling. Its great object is to relieve 
poverty wherever poverty is entitled to relief; 
especially to look after those whom temporary 
or unexpected pressure has thrown into the depths, 
and by kindly and considerate aid to save them 
and their families from the temptations and the 
miseries of permanent pauperism. The plan of the 
society is pretty well known. The city is divided 
into twenty-two districts, corresponding to the 
municipal wards; these are subdivided into very 
nearly four hundred sections ; each section has its 
visitor ; each district an advisory committee of five 
members, by whom the visitor is aided and directed 
in the work of his section. The society has been 
much favoured in many ways, and appears to be in 
a high state of efficiency. Mr. Hartley, the corre- 
sponding secretary and agent, is a host in himself 
—“‘the very man,’ as we should say, for the 
office ; combining in a remarkable degree the 
qualifications of Christian principle and benevo- 
lence, prudence and firmness, business habits and 
good address, which are requisite for its peculiar 
work. The society has been also very fortunate in 
visitors. Must we make what after this may seem 
an ungallant remark? The visitors, without excep- 
tion, are of the male sex. Nay, it is even the 


‘opinion of some that to this circumstance its suc- 


cess is due. Some may think that if any kind of 
work be emphatically ‘“ woman’s work,” it is visiting 
the poor; and that if there be any society more 
than another in the business of which women are 
fitted to excel, it is this one. The people of New 
York do not quite agree in this. Happily, how- 
ever, their opinion involves nothing disparaging to 
the virtues of the gentler sex. It is just because 
women have so much tenderness of heart that they 
are deemed less fit than members of the rougher 
sex for dealing with cases of imposture and with 
cases of culpable poverty, in relieving which the 
funds of the society would be worse than wasted. 
The four hundred visitors are for the most part men 
of some position in New York, embracing a num- 
ber of professional gentlemen, merchants, bankers, 
and others who do not deem themselves too good 
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| 
for the work of district visiting. A friend of mine | 
who knows the town well, running over a few of 
the names in the printed list, explained to me the 
social position and occupation of the gentlemen, 
and pointed out in particular, what I .was gratified 
but not surprised to learn, that a very large propor- 
tion of the visitors are medical practitioners. It 
must also be kept in mind, as serving to explain 
the success of the society, that New York has no 
poor-law, at least in our sense of the term. The 
Commissioners of Public Charities are bound to 
take care of the old, frail, and helpless ; and the 
Commissioners of Emigration, as was stated in a 
former paper, are bound to provide for destitute 
emigrants during the first five years of their resi- 
dence in the country; but for casual poor, for 
persons impoverished by illness, or want of employ- 
ment, or other such causes, relief is not provided | 
by law. The society has thus a fair field for its 
labours. One of its rules prevents its visitors from 
giving aid (except quite temporary) to persons who | 
are properly objects for the care of either of these 
boards. The full energies and resources of the | 
society are thus available for the relief of those who 
in the strictest sense are the proper objects of 
Christian compassion, and who would sink into we 
know not what misery and degradation were this 
society not to seek after them with its warm sym-| 
pathy and kindly help. It is a very great comfort | 
to think that the machinery of the society is so} 
comprehensive and its working so regular, that | 
throughout the great community which it sweeps, | 
no case of really deserving poverty is likely to be 
passed by. 

There are some sections of the New York popu- 
lation, however, that fairly baffle the society. Pro-. 
minent among these are the squatters. The 
shanties of this strange class, perched higgledy- 
piggledy on knolls and rocks, broken ridges and 
tortuous water-courses, along the unbuilt areas and 
sparsely improved land adjoining the Central Park | 
and elsewhere, is a singular spectacle to the eye of 
a stranger. They are the abodes of Irish and 
German emigrants, constructed of the rudest mate- 
rials and furnished in the roughest fashion. The 
squatters have no right nor title to the spots on 
which they rear these dwellings, but by a natural 
enough instinct, prefer free quarters im a free situa- 
tion to a dark dull room in a tenement house. 
But no sort of effort is made to preserve order or | 
cleanliness. ‘The masses of decomposing filth that 
are allowed to spread pestilence around make the 
death-rate fearfully high. The squatter population 
amounts to four or five thousand, and consists of 
beggars and vagrants, rag-pickers, crossing-sweep- 
ers, pedlars, men that do odd jobs as they happen 
to find them, and children that are thrown upon | 
the streets. The association candidly confesses | 
that it can make nothing of this population—it 
hands them over to the almshouse and the police. | 
Neither of these, however, is likely to do much for 
their souls. Is there no one with faith enough to 
try to turn this wilderness into a garden? Ido 


not know that it is much more hopeless than the 
“ Potteries ” of London before Mrs, Bayly began her 
work of mending “ragged homes.” Or is the first 
step towards the improvement of the squatters to 
improve them (gvd@ squatters) off the face of the 
earth P 

Most people who know anything of New York 
have heard of the “ Five Points.” They correspond 
somewhat to the “Seven Dials” of St. Giles’s, 
London, having long been synonymous with all 
that is most degraded and vicious in the life of a 
great city. Originally the locality was a low, 
swampy pond, which was gradually filled up, and 
when built on became the resort of the poorest and 
most dissolute class. By-and-by it became so dis- 
reputable that it was considered not respectable to 
be seen in it, and persons who had occasion to 
traverse it, required to apply for the protection of 
the police. The names of “ Cow Bay,” and ‘ Mur- 
derer’s Alley,” indicated the character of the popu- 
lation. ‘There were hardly any houses specially 
disreputable, for all more or less were abandoned 
to vice in its filthiest forms; nor was the sale of 
drink specially restricted to particular shops, as 
there was hardly a store in the place where the 
arch-stimulus to vice and disorder might not be 
obtained alike by night and by day. 

An excellent citizen of New York, with whom I 
have the pleasure to claim both friendship and 
kinship, Mr. Archibald Russell (son of the late 
well-known Professor Russell, M.D., of Edinburgh), 
kindly conducted me over the Five Points ; and it 
was.with difficulty that I could believe that twenty 
years ago it was such a place as has now been de- 
scribed. Mr. Russell is president of a society which 
has spared no effort in its endeavours to regenerate 
the Five Points. ‘The Five Points House of In- 
dustry,” a conspicuous but not very graceful building 
of six stories, is the head-quarters of their operations ; 
and the history of what they have done forms one 
of those narratives which exhibit at once the highest 
qualities of Christian workers, and the happiest 
results of persevering love and labour. 

It is just twenty years simce the Methodist 
Episcopal Church began to work in the district. 
That Church still continues its Christian labours, 
and has a missionary establishment and staff not 
far off from the House of Industry. But somehow 
their first agent, Mr. Pease, did not long retain his 
connection with them, and set up an organization 
on his own responsibility. Mr. Pease, so to speak, 
was the centre round which the incorporated society, 
now managing the affairs of the mission, was by- 
and-by formed. ‘The episcopal congregation of the 
Church of the Ascension in New York have always 
taken a lively interest in the cause. Mrs. Bedell, 
wife of the late rector, Dr. Bedell, was one of its 
earliest friends and benefactors; and Dr. Cotton 
Smith, the present rector, Mr. Russell, the president 
of the society, and other members of that church, 
have been its persevering friends. It is pleasant to 
see Episcopalians and Presbyterians, as well as 


members of other denominations, combining very 
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cordially in the management of this mission. From 
the list of contributions I find that the (Presby- 
terian) congregation of Dr. Hall, in Fifth Avenue, 
contributed last year no less than 1,227 dollars to 
the funds. 

When Mr. Pease devoted himself to the work of 
the Five Points he entered into it with all his heart. 
First and foremost, among subsidiary methods, he 
recognised the importance, if he was to gain high 
influence with the people, of his living among 
them. He hired a dwelling in the Five Points, 
and having, with the aid of the police, cleared 
out its former inmates, he took up his abode, 
with his like-minded wife, in the very heart of the 
district. The well-known case of the Moravian 
missionaries entering the leper hospital in Africa 
for the purpose of preaching the Gospel to the 
miserable inmates, was hardly a more remarkable 
instance of self-denial. One can scarcely calculate 
the moral effect of such a step—of the sight ofa 
man without wealth, without any society to back 
him, without secular inducement or hope of secular 
reward of any kind, committing himself soul and 
body to such an enterprise. It is difficult to tell, 
too, whether the moral effect of such a proceeding 
is greater on the people of the district or on the 


of New York. In a railway car I met with a gen- 
|tleman, a professional musician, who is accus- 
| tomed to use his musical powers in the service of 
| the Gospel by singing hymns at the meetings of a 
| Home for the Fallen, in Water Street. He kindly 
| invited me to take part in his meeting, and there I 
spent my last Sunday evening in America. Another 
excellent Christian friend piloted me through the 
| streets in the neighbourhood, and I had the oppor- 
tunity of seeing some of the worst parts of New 
| York in Sunday attire. Men, women, and children 
| swarmed everywhere ; idle enough, and manifesting 
'no manner of sympathy with the objects of the 
holy day ; but I am bound to say that there was 
/none of that squalid, ragged, poverty-stricken look 
which the low districts of the large towns on this 
side of the water present. The women and children 
were not in rags ; their dresses seemed wonderfully 
clean and correct. A gentleman from Chicago, whom 
I met at the Home, had spent some hours of the 
preceding evening in company with members of 
the police force, in exploring the neighbourhood, 
looking into the drinking saloons, dancing saloons, 
and places worse than either, that swarm in the 
neighbourhood. His account of the state of things 





| was most appalling ; indicating that the intrench- 


community around ; it gives a stimulus to the indo- | ments of vice are so extensive and so strong that 


lent Christian and a rebuke to the unbeliever, not 
to be neutralised by any sophistry with which either 
party may try to meet it. 

We have no space to detail in full the progress of 
the Christian operations. The mission consists 
mainly of a home, a school, and a chapel. Many 
of the worst characters of the district have been re- 
claimed, and furnished with a temporary home and 
industrial employment. The whole aspect of the 
place has been changed ; some of its dog-pits and rat- 
pits have been consecrated to better uses, and its 
“ gin-mills ” replaced by substantial buildings. The 
building devoted to the purposes of the mission has 
on its first floor the chapel, plainly but nicely 
finished in Gothic style, with stained windows, seat- 
ing comfortably six hundred persons. The second 
floor consists of schoolrooms; the third, of dormitory 
and nursery for girls; the fourth, of dormitory for 
the boys, and the fifth story isa playroom. The 
clean and healthy appearance of the children, most 
of whom are picked off the streets, is very striking. 
I marvelled at their clean hands and faces ; but I 
marvelled more at the neatness and cleanness of 
their copy-books. So struck was I with the regu- 
larity of the writing even of some very little children, 
and its freedom throughout from blots and errors, 
that I begged a couple of their writing-books, which 
I have now lying before me; and I can safely say 
that if the hearts and habits of Mary J. Warnock | 
and Thomas Murphy turn out as good as their 
penmanship, they will afford a fresh illustration of 
the truth of good old John Elliot’s maxim—that 
‘prayer and pains can do anything”—even with 
the street Arabs of New York. 


| even Metz or Ehrenbreitstein would hardly suffice for 
a symbol. The “Home” had its local habitation 
in what had once been a place of great notoriety, 
called “ Kit Burn’s Dog-Pit,” a resort of sporting 
men of the city for dog-fighting and rat-killing. 
The devoted conductors of the mission were 
labouring to reclaim the very lowest species of the 
lowest genus of females, and not without a measure 
of success. The “sacred concert” was designed 
to throw the Gospel message into a form that 
might prove attractive to the besotted denizens of 
the neighbourhood, and verify the motto of the 
Home, ‘“‘ That I might by all means save some.” 
The singing of hymns to the accompaniment of an 
excellent harmonium, was the chief feature of the 
meeting, and what there was of prayer and address 
was somewhat subordinate. It was a well-meant 
effort to produce an impression on a district and 
class of people that might almost be counted 
desperate. And yet I do not know that it was 
very successful. Good music is always attractive ; 
but the people seemed to me a little tired of the 
hymn-singing. I honour the gentleman who, as a 
labour of love, consecrates his talent to the cause 
of the Gospel in such a district, and I fully believe 
that more pains with the music might make all 
mission-meetings among the poorest class much 
more attractive. But it is the message of Diyine 
love spoken from the heart to the heart that is the 
great power of God unto salvation; and if we 
cannot learn to speak that message so as to arrest 
the attention of every class, I fear that any other 
method of enticing them will fail of its end, even 
though the speaker have a right pleasant voice, and 





I shall conclude this paper with a notice of a 
visit I paid to another of the disreputable districts 


can play well on an instrument. 
W. G. BLAIKIE, 
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JOASH. 


A Studp for Poung Men. 


OASH, although far from being an obscure | 
personage of Scripture—since he was upwards 
of forty years king of Judah, and is frequently men- 
tioned in the Old Testament—is one whose charac- 
ter somehow or other has seldom been brought out 
prominently in Biblical biographical sketches ; and 
yet there are not many biographies more dramati- 
cally interesting and more practically instructive. 
He was not what we would call a monster of 
wickedness by any means. He seems to have had 
the ordinary proclivities to evil, and nothing more. 
But he was destitute of any fixed religious prin- 
ciple, and he wanted constitutional firmness. He 
was one of those—and their name is legion— 
whose course is determined almost entirely by the 
circumstances in which they are placed, and the 
hands into which they fall. He had not that 
firmness of will which bends circumstances to 
itself, nor that decision of character which makes 
a man self-centred and resolute. He was at the} 
mercy of others, and like Simon Magus when | 
smitten with blindness, he was always groping for | 
some one to lead him by the hand. 

Hence we find that so long as his uncle Jehoiada 
lived he did remarkably well, just because he was 
then in good hands. But no sooner was Jehoiada | 
removed by death, and counsellors of another | 
stamp came about him, than (being as plastic in | 
their hands as he had been in those of his uncle) | 
he began to diverge from the path of duty, and 
ultimately brought himself to a violent and untimely 
death. 

Now, it is this very circumstance, namely, that, | 
in his original constitution, he was by no means a | 
remarkable man, but very much like the majority | 
of men, which makes him a peculiarly useful study. | 
When we direct our attention to such persons as | 
Cain, or Pharaoh, or Judas Iscariot, although we 
can legitimately draw from their history much that 
is fitted to instruct and admonish, it is apt to be 
weakened by the feeling that these were exceptional 
cases which can scarcely be applied to ordinary 
life. 

But here is a specimen of what is happening 
every day: a young man coming out in the fresh- | 
ness of youth—with all its inexperience, and with all | 
its passions—to grapple with the cares and tempta- 
tions of the world; to be exposed to seducers 
whom he does not suspect; to be assailed by 
pleasures which he has not firmness to resist ; and 
to be placed, altogether, in circumstances out of | 
which a few perhaps may be able to elicit good, 
but which the majority will allow to sway and | 
influence them towards evil. 

In directing attention to this subject, I shall, 





throne. 


II. I shall consider his character as brought out | 


by the acts of his reign, And 


| the presence of the people. 
I. Give a brief narrative of how he came to the | 


III. I shall make some practical application of 
the whole. 

I. First, then, as to how he came to the throne. 

Like Moses, he was what we sometimes call a 
child of providence. His preservation in childhood 
was little less than a miracle. Of his mother we 
know very little, but his grandmother was pre- 
eminently wicked and daring as well. There is 
something said of her, the like of which is not said 
in the Bible of any other woman—namely, that she 
was her son’s counsellor to do wickedly. That son 
was Ahaziah, the predecessor of Joash on the 
throne of Judah. He was a wicked man—as we 
might almost have expected with such a mother. 
She not only did not restrain him, but she urged 
him onward in his career of sin. The influence of 
mothers is proverbially great, and fearful is the 
responsibility when that influence is not used in 
the direction of good, and still more fearful when 
it is deliberately wielded in the direction of evil. 

This woman, whose name was Athaliah, married 
Joram, the king of Judah. After the death of 


| her husband and that of her son—the latter having 


been slain by Jehu-—she determined to destroy 
the children of her husband by his former wives, 
and usurp the throne of Judah herself. This 
wholesale murder of the seed-royal she actually 
accomplished, with one exception, and that excep- 
tion was Joash, who was now therefore the rightful 
heir to the throne. Jehosheba, his aunt, the wife 
of Jehoiada the high priest, preserved him from 
the murderous designs of his grandmother Athaliah ; 
when he was but a year old, she had him and his 
nurse conveyed to a secret apartment connected 
with the Temple, and there, through the connivance 
of Jehoiada, she kept him till he was seven years of 


|age. Meanwhile the wicked Athaliah, who was in 


utter ignorance of this circumstance, occupied the 
throne of Judah. 

When Joash had attained to the eighth year 
of his age, his uncle Jehoiada resolved to take 
steps to secure him his rights. He entered into a 
solemn covenant with Azariah and others, to set 
up young Joash for their sovereign, and to de- 
throne Athaliah. After due preparation in the 
kingdom, and bringing the Levites, and others 
whom they could trust, to Jerusalem, he was 
proclaimed and crowned with great solemnity in 
the court of the temple. The shouting of the 
people and their clapping of hands fell upon the 
ears of Athaliah. She seems to have felt in a 
moment that there was something wrong. She 
immediately repaired to the Temple, and to her 
amazement, saw the boy-king standing as such in 
She rent her clothes, 
and hoping, no doubt, to rally a party around her, 
she cried out “Treason! treason!” But the ap- 
peal was vain. To her frantic cry there was no 


|response. She was ordered to be removed from 
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the courts of the Temple, for the priest had said, 
“Let her not be slain in the house of the Lord.” 
“ And they laid hands on her,” we are told; “ and 
she came by the way by the which the horses 
came to the king’s house, and there was she 
slain.” 

Such was the manner in which Joash came to 
the throne. The hand of providence was con- 
spicuous in it, and we might have expected that 
his singular preservation would afterwards take a 
firm hold of his heart, and bind him to the service 
of God during the rest of his life. 

II. We come now to consider his reign, or 
rather his character as therein displayed. For 
some years, of course, he would be too young to 
take any active part in the administration of the 
kingdom, and Jehoiada would then be king as well 
as priest. But observe what is said of him in the 
outset-—“ And Jehoash did that which was right in 
the sight’of the Lord, all his days, wherein Jehoiada 
the priest instructed him.” This was the key to 
his whole character. He was passive and pliable. 
He was good as a follower, but not as a leader ; 
and the consequence was that his goodness came 
and went with his counsellors. 


he ; but when they were the opposite of this, he was 
the opposite too. He did that which was right in 
the sight of the Lord all the days of his life that 
Jehoiada the priest instructed him. But when death 
took away Jehoiada the priest, so that he could 
instruct him no longer, he no Ienger did that which 
was right in the sight of the Lord. 

Now I wish you to pause here for a practical 
remark: and it is this, that a mere negative cha- 
racter is of very little value in this sinful world, and 
that that sort of amiability of disposition which habi- 
tually leans upon others is very often a snare. It 
is perfectly right that the young should be modest 


and reserved, and that they should solicit the | 


advice of those who are older than themselves ; 
but they must take care at the same time to exer- 
cise their own faculties, to realise their own re- 
sponsibility, and to foster a habit of self-reliance 
which shall stand them in good stead when their 
natural guardians and counsellors are gone. They 
cannot expect to be always in circumstances where 


they can lean upon another ; and if they habitually | 


do this when they can, they will be utterly helpless 
when they cannot. The battle of life will find 
them untutored, unbraced, undisciplined, and they 
will be likely to encounter much suffering and pain, 
which a more bracing preparation would have 
enabled them to avoid. 


We are disposed to make a little allowance for | 


Joash on this score. Jehoiada was undoubtedly a 
good man, and he seems to have loved him much. 
But it is just possible that he may have done too much 


for him—that he may not have allowed him to feel | 


his own weight, as we say, so that his death, when 
it came, would be felt by Joash the knocking away 
of his whole support. Both the extremes here must 
be avoided There are parents that do too little 


When they were | 
worthy and honourable, so to all appearance was 


for their children. They send them to work while 
they are still children both in body and mind, 
which is a grievous sin and a cruel wrong. And 
there are parents that do too much for their chil- 
dren, though this is the rarer evil of the two. Still 
it is an evil. There is nothing better for young 
persons than that they should be taught as early as 
possible to help themselves, to feel that each one 
has a life-battle of his own before him, for which 
the preparation must be steady and gradual, if he 
is to make for himself an honourable place in the 
strife of society and the race of the world. 

But, to return to Joash. The first public measure 
to which he directed his attention—indeed, the 
only public measure recorded of this part of his 
reign—was the putting of the Temple in a sound 
and proper condition ; “ for the sons of Athaliah,” 
we are told, “that wicked woman, had broken up 
the house of God, and also all the dedicated things 
of the house of the Lord did they bestow upon 
Baalim.” He commanded the Levites, therefore, 
to gather money of all the cities of Judah for the 
repairing of this. Now this was undoubtedly a good 
work, although, from his after apostacy it would 
appear that his zeal for the house of God did not 
spring from regard to the God of the house. But 
what I desire particularly to notice is that the priests 
and the Levites paid no attention to his command. 
In the Book of Kings, we read, “ And it was so, 
that in the third and twentieth year of King Jehoash 
the priests had not repaired the breaches of the 
house ;” and in the twenty-fourth chapter of the 
| Second Book of Chronicles are told that although 

he said unto them, “ See that ye hasten the matter, 
| howbeit the Levites hastened it not.” 

| Now this was very remarkable. In eastern 
| countries the monarch was possessed of absolute 
| power ; and the kings of Judah and Israel, as the 
| Lord’s anointed, were invested with sacred as well 
as civil authority. And yet here was a solemn 
command of the king treated, apparently for years, 
with utter contempt. How was this? Simply 
because, from his passive and negative character, 
he did not possess that personal influence which 
ho office or station can do without. The truth is, 
that he had been trusting to his uncle far too much, 
and had devolved far too much upon him. The 
priests and the Levites had insensibly come to 
| look upon him as the ruler more than they did on 
Joash himself, and the consequence was that when 
Jehoiada did not appear in a matter, they did not 
consider it worthy of attention; not perhaps that 
| they positively wished to show disrespect to the 
king, but simply from the influence of use and 
wont. And this is confirmed by the fact that when 
he summoned Jehoiada to his counsels, and he was 
|induced to add his weight to the injunction, the 
| thing was cheerfully and speedily done. 

Here, then, my young friends, you have another 
important lesson of his life, and that is, the impor- 
tance of cultivating personal influence. Without 
this element of power you will find yourselves 
| frustrated many a time. Nothing will prove a substi- 
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tute for it ; and in order to secure it there are two 
things at least which are absolutely necessary. The 
first is this—that you do your own work yourselves ; 
that you hand over to others nothing which is pro- 
perly your own, and which you can yourselves do. 
It is impossible for you to transfer your work to 
another to any extent, without suffering loss. You 
put yourselves out of your place, and you virtually | 
put another into it; and once you have done so, 
you will find that you have lost grround which it 
is very difficult to regain. 

And the other thing is, Act in such a manner as 
to make every one feel that you are in earnest ; that 
you really desire what you profess to be aiming at ; 
that it is not a make-believe, not a mere impulse 
by which you are guided, but an honest conviction 
and a conscientious desire to do your duty. This 
is the way to impress society, to gather influence, 
to command respect, and to secure success. For 
this you must be willing even to make an occasional 
sacrifice of your immediate pleasures; although dis- 
agreeable at first, it will tell in the long-run. 

We come now, however, to the second and con- 
cluding epoch in the reign of Joash, which dates 
from the death of his uncle. We are told that 
Jehoiada waxed old and was full of days when he 
died: “A hundred and thirty years old was he when 
he died, and they buried him in the city of David 
among the kings, because he had done good in 
Israel, both towards God and towards his house.” 
This mark of respect to his uncle was highly credit- 
able to Joash, and indicated, we should have thought, 
that he would not soon forget his excellent example 
and his pious counsels. And so probably he himself 
thought. But, alas! for the heart which is not esta- 
blished with grace, which has no fixed principle of 
religion to guide it, and which has not even the| 
constitutional sagacity to distinguish a friend from 
a foe, or the constitutional firmness to hold to a 
policy of rectitude already begun! Thus was it 
with Joash. His friend and counsellor was gone, 
and he must face his future without him. What 
sort of a future will it be? It is not long before 
ominous symptoms appear. So long as the good 
old man was alive those wretched sycophants who 
hang about kings’ houses, and who prove the cor- 
rupters of youthful princes, were kept at a distance. 
The old man knew them, and they knew that he 
did, and they did not venture to approach. But 
with the death of the priest their opportunity came, 
and they lost no time in turning it to account. 
“‘ Now, after the death of Jehoiada came the princes 
of Judah, and made obeisance to the king, and the 
king hearkened unto them.” He listened to their 
suggestions, which they took care tomake palatable to 
him by their flattery ; and what was the consequence? 
He renounced the service of God, and became an 
avowed and unblushing idolater, “and wrath came 
upon Judah and Jerusalem for this their trespass.” 

This was a change indeed—much more sudden 
and desperate than could have been anticipated. 

3ut so much for listening to flatterers. ‘ My son, | 
if sinners entice thee, consent thou not.” With) 








weak natures there is no kind of enticement so fatal 
as flattery. Well do seducers know that. “A 
manly fellow like you—what are you afraid of? 
If you would only join us, we should carry all 
before us.” Ah, my young friends, be very sus- 
picious when the counsellor is a flatterer. His 
counsel is bad when it requires to be so gilded and 
sweetened. And you may depend upon it, that, 
however pleasant it may be in the meantime, at last 
it will bite like a serpent, and sting as an adder. 
Joash has listened, and taken the fatal step. 
He has lost sight of his uncle already. He is fairly 
on the incline, and has put himself into the hands 
of those who will make sure and, it may be, short 
work with him. See how impossible it seems to be 
for him to disentangle himself, and to return to his 
position. Nay, see how, after this apostacy from 
God, he goes farther and farther, and sinks deeper 
and deeper in wickedness, until his hands are red 
with the blood of his good old uncle’s son! 
God does not abandon him at once to his course. 
t is not his manner to do so. He tries many 
things with his erring creatures before He leaves 
them to that destruction which they often so madly 
court. First of all, He signified displeasure against 
him by afflicting his people. He sent wrath upon 
** Judah and. Jerusalem because of this their tres- 
pass ;” and when that had no effect He sent pro- 
phets to him, to bring him again unto the Lord, 
“and the prophets came and testified against him ; 
but neither he nor his counsellors would hear.” 
And now behold still further the mercy and long- 
suffering of God. What happens next? ‘These were 
ordinary prophets, and they might not have so 
much influence on Joash as one whom he knew, 
and had special reason to regard. And so “the 
Spirit of the Lord came upon Zechariah, the son of 
Jehoiada”—the son of his dead benefactor, the 
preserver of his life, the recoverer of his throne, 
the good angel of his counsels as long as he lived. 
God sends to him this man’s son, and he makes 
him a prophet for the occasion—for he was not a 
prophet before, but a priest. The Spirit of the 
Lord came upon him, and he “stood above the 
people, and said unto them, Thus saith God, 
Why transgress ye the commandments of the Lord, 
that ye cannot prosper? Because ye have forsaken 
the Lord, He hath also forsaken you.” Surely this 
will prevail. It will call up the good old man to 
his remembrance. The words of the son will 
sound like a voice from the father’s grave. He will 
be stung to the quick, covered with shame, filled with 
remorse, melted to tears. Alas! for the hardening 
effect of a downward course once fairly begun! It 
carries all before it, and takes from a man the last 
shred of his humanity. “And they conspired 
against him, and stoned him with stones, at the 
commandment of THE KING, in the court of the 
house of the Lord.” And it is added, “Thus Joash 
the king remembered not the kindness which 
Jehoiada his father had done to him, but slew his 
son. And when he died he said, The Lord look 
upon it and require it.” And I may mention in 
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passing that this is probably the event to which 
the Saviour refers in Matthew xxiii. 35, “That 
upon you may come all the righteous blood 
shed upon the earth, from the blood of righteous 
Abel unto the blood of Zacharias, son of Barachias, 
whom ye slew between the temple and the altar.” 


Joash is evidently now a lost man, What remains is | 


merely the filling up of the drama. He has thrown 
away his last opportunity. 
man who, when he does wrong, flies in the face of 


those who try to recover him, and counts them his | 


enemies because they tell him the truth. 
But Joash has done more than this. He has 
let loose upon his track the avenger of blood. The 


cry of Zechariah has gone up to the throne, and he | 


must face his future with that cry in his ears, and 


with the possibility of meeting the avenger at any | 


moment. The retribution was both swift and 
terrible. Hazael, king of Syria, as wicked a man 
as Joash himself (for the wicked are often employed 
to punish the wicked), invaded his kingdom at the 
end of the year, and he “ came up against Judah and 
Jerusalem and destroyed all the princes of the 
people.” In the meantime, however, God had 
smitten Joash with great diseases, so that at this 
juncture he was lying prostrate on his bed. The 
miserable man was sunk so low that he bribed 
Hazael to leave him, by giving him all the hallowed 
things of the temple and all the gold that was in the 
house of the Lord, and also in that of the king, and 
for a time at least Hazael withdrew his army from 
Jerusalem. But there was no escape for the apostate 
and murderer. His own servants Were shocked at 
his crime, and they conspired against him, we are 
told, “for the blood of the sons of Jehoiada the priest, 
and slew him on his bed, and he died, and they 
buried him in the city of David; but they buried 
him not in the sepulchre of the kings.” What a 
terrible end from a beginning so fair! A repairer 
of the temple at the commencement of his career— 
the murderer of one of the priests of the temple 
towards the close of it. Raised to the throne as a 
boy amid the shoutings of the people,—stabbed to 





the heart as a man upon his bed by his own servants, 
and his body ignominiously denied a place among 
“The way of trans- 


the sepulchres of the kings. 


There is no hope of a} 





| 

gressors is hard,” “destruction and misery are in 
| their paths, and the way of peace have they not 
| known.” 
| ILI. Take now one or two additional lessons in 
conclusion ; and, first-——This zeal about the outwards 
of religion is not necessarily religion itself. Joash had 
the one, but he never had the other. Perhaps he 
had a feeling of interest in the Temple from early 
associations, and the fact that it had been the means 
of saving his life; but that is but a poor substitute for 
the grace of God. And yet there are many whose 
religion is no better than this—a vague sentiment 
which has come up from the impressions of their 
early days, having no root of faith in the heart, and 
no fruit of holiness in the life. 
| The second is this. ‘That nothing can be trusted 
to keep a man right, even in this world, but 
religious principle. A man may have a firm will, 
and a keen sense of the unprofitableness of sin, 
and these may help to keep him from open cri- 
minality; but even then he is not safe. His 
passions may get the better of him at some un- 
guarded moment, and may ruin all. But when, on 
the other hand, as in the case of Joash, there is a 
facility of temperament,—and a weakness of will,— 
without the grace of God failure seems all but 
inevitable. ‘The temptations are so numerous in a 
world like this; the flatterers are so many and so 
busy, that where there is not a strong constitutional 
power of resistance, a young man is much to be felt 
for. But here is his refuge—he cannot change his 
mental and physical constitution, but he can bring 
into it the strength of God, and that will be more 
than a balance, that will uphold him in every temp- 
tation, and give him the victory over every toe. 
| Like Joseph he will say, “Shall I do this great 
wickedness, and sin against God?” or like Nehe- 
miah, “ But so did not I, because of the fear of 
God.” Yield yourselves unto Christ, then, and all 
shall be well. Your course in the present life will be 
honourable and safe, and He will preserve you to 
his heavenly kingdom and glory. Beware of the 
beginnings of evil. You cannot tell where they 
will end. Beware what companions you choose, 
‘ and what counsellors you follow. Make the Bible 
your guide and heaven will be your home. 

A, L. SIMPSON, 
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REJOICING WITH TREMBLING. 


A Storp of Christian Resignation. 


I. 

* OW, Sprigg, did you ever hear of anything 

more foolish?” With these words Dr. Jones 
capped a piece of news which he had been whispering 
in the ear of his neighbour and confidant, the chemist 
of the village, as they were returning from fore- 
noon service one bright spring Sabbath-day, in the 
year 18—. It was rumoured, to be sure, that these 
two worthies were somewhat inclined to discuss 
matters pertaining more to the body than the spirit 
on this their hebdomadal walk homewards together. 
Sharp, suspicious people drew inferences in favour 
of this view from the fact that Mr. Sprigg, who 
had no engagements to keep him away, never 
attended church in the afternoons more than the 
doctor. 

“ Why,” said Sprigg, with a shrug of the shoul- 
ders, “ I always thought the rector a solid, sensible 
man. I can’t understand such a whimsey taking 
hold of him; and with these three young children, 
too! If it had been Rooker, now, I shouldn’t have 
been a bit surprised.” Rooker was the holder of a 
living in the next parish. 


“That’s just where it is, my good friend,” said 


the doctor ; “ folks are always acting the very oppo- 
site of what you’d expect. Seems as if they changed 
places somehow ; and you rise up, rub your eyes, 
and fancy you've been asleep and dreaming, till 
something else as odd turns up to drive it from 
your mind. Rooker!” the doctor continued, with a 
touch of irony in his tone. “ He’s like a kite— 
small wind carries him up in the air, but he'll take 
good advice, that’s a string you can mostly always 


pull him down by ; but a man like the rector never | 


flies up, and when he gets off on the wrong line 
there’s no stopping him—none—he’s sure to run 
down hill, and his very weight carries him along. 
The fact is,” said the doctor, “if I were any- 
way touchy, I might very well feel offended, for 
though he is the best friend I have, he has kept 
shy of me in the whole affair, and only mentioned 
it yesterday, as a thing settled.” 





“IT can’t understand it nohow,” said Sprigg ab- | 


sently, and lapsing into a form of speech of which 
he was extremely careful to keep free in the better 
company of the district, to which, though entirely 


a self-educated man, he had made good his en- | 


trance by his intelligence, industry, and scrupulous 
honour. 

“ And it’s hard to utter a word against her, when 
she’s such a good creature, and so suitable in most 


ways. But these afflictions are not like anything | 


else ; they may break out at any moment in chil- 
dren and children’s children,” said the doctor, 
meditatively, as though he had a prescriptive in- 
terest in the ills of all succeeding generations in 
the village, and did battle with disease in prospect. 
It is surely a beautiful form of life—this village 
life—which thus tends to bring the interests of each 





near to all, but it is a form of life which our fast- 
extending civilisation is doing much to sweep away, 
ruthless of its humanising influences. 

“T really don’t know what to think of it,” re- 


| sumed the doctor, musingly. 


“ Best, perhaps, not to think of it, if nothing can 
be done,” said Sprigg, with one of his shrewd prac- 
tical turns, which usually called forth a sally from 
the doctor. 

“There you are ag&in, with your spriggish 
wisdom, that seems to settle everything on nega- 
tive principles, as if a man can be really happy if 
he doesn’t sometimes think about his neighbours 
and their welfare,” urged the doctor. ‘“ Mind you 
bring the iodine round to-morrow, and show in- 
terest in neighbours’ gossip as well as the rest.” 
And here he gave his friend a good-humoured clap 
on the shoulder, and vanished in the door of his 
surgery, which was built on to the side of the 

matronly house, and looked for all the world like a 
| young thing clinging to its mother’s skirts, and 
crying to be taken up and carried. 


IT, 


The subjects of this conversation, all uncon- 
| scious of the painful stir they were causing in some 
| good and friendly hearts, were taking their way 
home from church. It was a lovely day ; the pale, 
| tender things of spring weré* showing themselves 
| freely in the by-paths ; there was a pureness in the 
| sky that carried the thoughts to infinity ; and the 
| few clouds that floated in the ether, like wisps of 
| radiant fleece, only added to the sense of a bound- 
less expanse of peace. The birds chirped; the 
cattle lowed low, as if they, too, were impressed 
| with the restful quietness ; and the Sabbath atmo- 
| sphere was spread all abroad. Coming out of 
church, one might have fancied he carried some of 
its special sacredness and peace with him, . The 
| rector had chosen for his text—‘ Behold the lilies 
of the field;” and he preached a very touching 
discourse, exhibiting, at its close, the bearing of 
the text on the lilies of the field of human life, 
who toil, yet not with effort or with grudge ; whose 
thoughts, being all of good, are spun and woven 
out of the very warp and woof of God’s purposes ; 
and who, therefore, by their goodness and self- 
| sacrifice, are unknowingly arrayed in robes of 
beauty richer than adorned King Solomon in his 
glory. And as he spoke, here and there in the 
drowsy congregation eyes furtively turned towards 
a pale, pensive face, which, illuminated in the light 
from a painted window representing the driving 
out of the evil spirit from the centurion’s son, 
looked not unlike to one of Fra Angelico’s angels. 
| Of course few of the congregation knew aught of 
the monk-painter or his works ; but they knew and 
felt something of the gentle power of a face that 
told only of good, and of suffering meekly borne. 
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Had it not been so, it is possible the gossips of 
the village would have been even bolder in their 
looks at the moment; for this was Charlotte 
Clerihew, whom the rector—a sensible widower of 
forty-five, with three young children, and good 
family connection—had actually proposed to make 
his second wife: which proposal having only the 
day before become known through the illegitimate 
channel of servants’ gossip, had made the parish- 
ioners feel as if they had been injured, and had 
given rise to the expression of varied opinions ; 
most of them, however, tinged with a shade of pity 
for the parson. Charlotte had listened to the 
sermon, absorbed in the strange new feelings to 
which the voice of the preacher gave rise within 
her ; but she was unaware that it was already pretty 
widely known how he had proposed to her and 
been accepted, else she would not have gone to 
church. It seemed to her as if the voice came 
from a great distance—sweet, clear, and truthful ; 
and she trembled at thought of the new sphere to 
which, after much doubt and fear, she had pledged 
herself. For the rector, having set his heart on 
anything, was not likely to fail in the attainment of 
it, if persistency could aid him. He had been in 
the way of visiting at the Clerihews’ cottage pretty 
often ; but this was attributed to the peculiar cir- 
cumstances of the family, which were calculated to 
justify exceptional attentions on the part of the 
clergyman. He had tendered his hand and heart 
to Charlotte a year before this, but she refttsed him 
then with a pang of sharp agony, in which the 
thought of others was only an additional sting. 
He had told her he would give her one year to think 
of it; and now, when, faithful to his promise, he 
renewed his offer, she felt she owed something to 
his faithfulness, and had consented, trembling, in 
midst of the joy that seemed to lie pure and clear 
deep down in her heart, like water in some dark 
well. For it is the proud joy of a woman to think 
that she is loved with a devotion, tender, lasting ; 
and Charlotte, though a heroine of mine, was but 
a woman after all. 

Everybody felt for the Clerihews, and spoke well 
of them; but a hush came over the group in road 
or market-place when any reference was made to 
their “affliction.” For nothing is more remarkable 
than the tenderness with which the common people 
regard any real and overwhelming trial, which re- 
peats and reinforces itself by striking outward 
manifestations. And now, as Charlotte walks home 
by the short-cut across the fields, contrasting the 
brightness without with the shady drapery of cir- 
cumstances that close in her life, even while the 
springs of joy are touched, and, stooping a little, 
for she was the tall slender figure with which a 
slight stoop comports very well, we may look back 
for a moment at her past history and sore trials. 


III. 


Charlotte Clerihew was the eldest of four chil- 
dren. Her father had been a physician, and just 
when his prospects were at the brightest insanity 








spread its dark veil over him, and he was soon lost 
sight of and forgotten in the circles in which he had 
moved and been respected. Her mother, in the 
shadow of this great and sudden misfortune, re- 
tired into the country, meaning to return to her 
home when her husband should be better; but 
she had never returned to the house in Blandford 
Crescent, which an agent contrived to let furnished 
for a few years without much result to her, and 
then he wrote to say that, as it was impossible 
to get a tenant in a bad season, she had better 
authorise him to sell off her effects. As she began 
to lose the buoyant hope for her husband’s recovery, 
which had supported her at the first, she gave the 
required authority, and the receipt of a couple of 
hundred pounds closed the door for the chance of 
anything save a cottage in the country henceforth. 
As much, however, had been saved from the wreck 
of Mr. Clerihew’s affairs as to provide for him in a 
private asylum, and to purchase for her a small 
annuity. So here Mrs. Clerihew had lived for 
nearly five-and-twenty years, and the four small 
children she had brought with her waxed into man- 
hood and womanhood. Not strong, stately men 
and women by any means. Alexa, the youngest, 
was wan and thoughtful, and with so scared and 
anxious a face that the Scotch servant at the doctor's 
used to say that it “amaist garred her greet just to 
see’t.” Tom, who had followed his father’s profession, 
had been unsuccessful. He had shown no knack of 
dealing with patients, and after filling two or three 


| assistantships for a short while, had come home 
| absent, 


depressed, broken-down. Sometimes a 
gleam of spirit, for a while after his return, would 
flash out of the murky atmosphere of a morbid 
mood, like a sword drawn suddenly out ofa battered, 
rusted sheath ; but he had no abiding energy, and 
no power to force a way in the world. And then 
Kate, the second girl, sensitive, slender, but round- 
faced, fair-skinned, and intelligent, was the victim 
of that terrible tyrant epilepsy, who threw her down 
prostrate periodically, and left her weak and wasted 
for long whiles. The mother’s mind in midst of 
such trials lost its balance. Now and then she 
lapsed into almost a helpless condition. At these 
sad times all the burden fell upon Charlotte. She 
had to look after and to provide things fit for all of 
them; and she never failed, nor got dispirited ; 
although not seldom nameless clouds of sorrow 
overshadowed her. Tom had got weaker and 
weaker, until his case became one of hopeless pros- 
tration of the will. The appetite for strong drink, 
which had developed itself latterly, waxed powerful 
in him at times; and if he found any chance of 
gratifying it he became little else than a raging 
fiend. Still, though he had once or twice put 
others’ lives almost in peril, he had not been de- 
clared unfit to be kept at home; and Charlotte, 
knowing that his confinement in a lunatic asylum 
would deprive them of the means of procuring for 
her mother the little comforts she so much needed, 
was determined to render this unnecessary, if she 
could by any sacrifice do so. 
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Strange it was to see how amid the wreck of his 
powers ‘Tom clung to knowledge, like the sailor who, 
tossed on a strange mist-clad shore, eagerly scans 
the beach to see if he can pick up a relic of his 
outfit, or even of the craft he has sailed in. He 

| was never without a book in his pocket, which he 
| would sit down and read in the most unhandy 
| places. The villagers had sometimes even seen 
him crouching in the shadow of the chemist’s win- 
dow after nightfall to enjoy prolonged light, and 
holding out the book into the ray with hand worn 
and tremulous. And it was as strange how, while 
yet reflection held unstable seat, he never sought to 
read at home, but tried to escape from the presence 
of his family to indulge this laudable, but in his 
case puzzling and profitless, propensity. It may 
have been felt by him a kind of charm against the 
demon that he feared, yet every day was un- 
consciously courting. 

Charlotte had to constitute herself guardian of 
her brother as he grew worse and worse. Some- 
times the villagers would see her stealing forth at 
unwonted hours after him, tenderly urging him, as 
she would a wayward child, to return with her. 
Most frequently she succeeded, but once he broke 
away from her, and in doing so threw her down on 
the ground. He had somehow procured money, 
or some thoughtless stranger or ill-disposed person 
had “treated” him, and, getting infuriated, he struck 
and wounded a man, who had tried to induce him to 
go home. The result was, that he was ordered into 
confinement in a proper establishment for persons 
dangerously insane. ‘This was a great blow to Char- 
lotte, and she cherished—oh, how she cherished! 
—the sad glance, as of a semi-awakened intelligence 
in his eyes, at the moment of his departure. Could 
he but have been kept, Charlotte thought he could 
even yet have been reformed. 

The cloud of her sore grief had hardly lifted, 
when the rector came to her to say that the ex- 
piring of the year justified him in renewing his suit. 
He spoke words of comfort, and reminded her that 
now since Tom was removed, her mother and sister 
could be waited on by others ; that she was injuring 
her health in her unrelieved attendance upon them ; 
and that as she would still be free to do much for 
them, such as no stranger could do, she would only 
be adopting a course favourable to the very object 
that appeared to lie in the way of their union. And 


so, as we know, she at last said, “Yes.” What | 


true woman could have done other? for what was 
in her? What had she to claim such love? But 
she said to herself that, much as she loved the 
rector and respected him, it would have been im- 
possible if Tom had not been taken away. Tom, 
| who latterly was unable to return affection, save 
| sometimes in the same way as an infant or an 
| animal, had drawn out and concentrated on himself 
all the love of her heart. He was infant, brother, 
lover to Charlotte. His very vices had seemed to 


severely rebuked herself for the very excuses she 
had framed for him whilst yet he seemed sane. 


| 
| 
make him dearer to her, and sometimes she had 


His “madness” excused all, and blotted out the 
impression of every wrong. It was Tom, the boy 
she had played with and run after and shared her 
sweets with, that filled all her mind now; and when 
he had lapsed into his fits of terrible depression, he 
looked the very boy Tom once more. It might have 
been different to other eyes ; but thus it had seemed 
to Charlotte. Wanting Tom, the house had be- 
come like a prison to her: her only comfort was in 
ceaseless action ; and perhaps it was noticing this 
that emboldened the rector to make the request 
he did after Tom’s removal from them 
Iv. 

Now, it chanced that the rector’s second child, 
Rosa, some seven years old, was a cripple from 
spine disease, induced by a fall when she was but an 
infant. She used to be driven out in a little don- 
key carriage, with her favourite dog, Pompey, faith- 
fully trotting at its side, and now and then jumping 
up and licking the thin, transparent hand of his 
little mistress. She was a quick child, in spite of 
her misfortune, and had liked Charlotte, better than 
any other person, to come and sit beside her in the 
afternoon, which Charlotte used frequently to do 
while yet her home cares were not so pressing, and 
before the rector had given any sign of his attach- 
ment to her, Since then, she had only gone over 
to the rectory now and then on a Saturday, when 
the rector, busy with his sermon, saw no one, or when 
she fancied it likely he was absent from home, in 
order that it might not appear as if she stayed away 
from ahy reason but the manifold claims upon her 
at home. Little Rosa wearied for her, and actually 
began to droop and pine. One day, the child had 
been particularly restless, and as the forenoon had 
proved rainy, she entreated nurse to take the hand- 
waggon, and drive her over to the Clerihews’ cottage 
after dinner when the rain ceased. The tedious 
preparations being made, Rosa at last was lifted 
from her couch, and very soon they were at the 
cottage door. Just at this moment the rector was 
engaged in urging his case with Charlotte, when 
suddenly a kind of cloud settled upon their pros- 
pect, and then as suddenly moved again to let in 
a flood of light upon them brighter than before. 
Rosa insisted on surprising Charlotte, as she had 
not seen them coming this time as she used to do 
when, as sure as the stroke of the clock at the hour, 
she appeared at the door the moment the wheels 
were heard advancing up the gravel path. So the 
| child, on her vest, was lifted into the porch, The 
| unusual sounds, brought so near, drew both the 
| rector and Charlotte into the lobby. 

“Oh, papa!” cried the child, with tremulous 
| lips, “surely Charlotte will come to us now just 
| the same as before when you’ve come yourself to 
'ask her. It is so kind of you, papa;” and the 
| child raised her head up as a signal for the kisses 

of both, and thus the two sealed their promise on 
| the child’s face, so wan and thin, and Charlotte’s 
| eyes looked the consent which had not yet been 
|spoken, The old servant read the look, and was 
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not disposed to quarrel with the prospect of a new 
mistress such as she was sure Charlotte would 
make ; and her very love for her master and her 
Rosa made her a little indiscreet with others in 
regard to what as yet was her master’s secret. 

“Ves, Charlotte is to come over now, Rosa dear, 
she won’t””—he was to say, “have so much to 
occupy her at home now,” but he thought sor- 
rowing hearts are tender, and he instead wound up 
with—“ she won’t mind my saying it;’ and as he 
spoke he looked straight into Charlotte's face. And 
at this Charlotte leant her pale face over the child’s 
pale face and said tenderly— 

“Yes, I'll be often with you now, Rosa! I can 
run over to the cottage and back so easily.” 

O wise woman’s heart, and yet all unschooled in 
the caution of this world! for here the whole secret 
was out. ‘I can run over to the cottage and back 
so easily” told all. It confessed that the rectory 
was now to be her home, and so the servant kept 
and yet abused her confidence. 

V. 

So, in spite of gossip and a peculiar shaking of 
heads, when the thing was mentioned, more espe- 
cially in the better society of the district, Charlotte 
was quietly wedded, and went to the rectory. But 
she bore little look of the buoyant happiness of a 
bride ; and she sought no honeymoon. She was, 
of course, frequently over at the cottage, and was 
sometimes suddenly summoned thence in the dead 
of night. For Alexa, the youngest sister, who for 
some time had been away as a governess, had 
come home, owing to the family that she had been 
with having gone abroad. And, in midst of her 
grief at the necessity for this home-coming, which 
was so much against her independent desire to pro- 
vide for herself, and the depressing company of her 
mother and Kate, whose “ afflictions” now recurred 
more frequently than ever, she too fell into dumpy 
and disconsolate fits, which soon grew into periodical 
attacks of insanity. Poor Alexa! she struggled 
hard to brave off the evil; but circumstances were 
all against her. The rector tried to get her removed 
to more favourable scenes and surroundings ; but 
neither Charlotte, nor mother, nor Kate, nor Rosa, 
who was a very potent force in family councils, 
would hear of separation. Motives—even young 
girls’ motives—are seldom absolutely pure. Rosa, 
who up till now had known but little of the brood- 
ing fondness of motherhood (for it was said the 
rector’s first wife, who had brought him wealth, was 
a good but superficial woman, with no depth of 
character or affection), had an instinct that if Alexa 
was taken away, her new dear mamma might go 
away too, and would at all events be often vexed 
with fears for her sister. So after much talk, it was 
settled that matters should remain as they were. 

Soon new fears began to trouble Charlotte. By 
incessant watchfulness, Alexa’s condition had been 
somewhat modified ; for she had began to know 
when her attacks were coming upon her, and then 
she used to run to Charlotte and bring her back in 








haste with her to the cottage. Only Charlotte 
could manage her when the fits came on. She was 
docile under Charlotte’s hands, when the presence 
of any one else put her almost in raving frenzy. 
Very pathetic it was to see the deranged sister 
almost running down the short cut between the 
cottage and the rectory, leaping the little stiles as 
she never did any other time, and rushing in at the 
rectory straight up to Charlotte’s room. ‘The sight 
of Rosa often did poor Alexa good ; but at the call 
Charlotte must leave everything and go back to the 
cottage—the scene of so much sorrow. Nothing 
more awed the rude out-workers than to see the 
two women proceeding arm-in-arm, quickly home- 
ward, their veils down, and no sign of word spoken 
to each other. They knew how it was, and with 
respectful solicitude either went out of the way, or 
vanished in at their own door or at a neighbour’s. 

And so a year sped on from the time of Char- 
lotte’s wedding, and new hopes awoke in her 
heart that were but twin brethren of terrible fears. 
She found it hard to smile now as she saw our 
friend the doctor coming up the avenue oftener 
than his wont, although only on ostensible visits of 
friendship. One evening in the later spring, when 
beauty, yet disembodied, seems to be seeking a 
shape wherewith to clothe itself perfectly, Charlotte 
was sitting at the window sewing, when, suddenly 
looking up, she saw her sister coming past the 
laurels on the lawn. She trembled, for the step 
was quick and the veil was over the face. It was 
more ominous than she had allowed herself to 
think. But sometimes action itself is a relief, so 
she rose and went out to the hall to meet Alexa. 
Alexa came within two steps of her, stood, turned, 
and walked back as quickly as she had come. 
Charlotte’s heart beat ; she obeyed the impulse of 
her heart and ran too; but she did not overtake 
her poor sister till they were within the gate of the 
cottage. 

“Oh, Lexy, I am here,” said Charlotte. 

“ Better you hadn’t come, I know,” said Alexa, 
with a fire in her eye such as Charlotte had never 
seen before. It was not the madness of frenzy 
now ; but rather the calm of a terrible resolve. 

“Go back. Oh, Charlotte, go back and leave 
me! It will kill you too.” And poor Alexa sank 
on the lobby floor and drew the skirt of her dress 
over her head—the sign that the terror had come 
once more, 

“T cannot leave you now, my love ’Lexy,” said 
Charlotte ; and she stooped down beside her sister 
and tried to arrange her dress soothingly as was 
her wont. 

“Go back for your life as I bid you,” cried the 
poor girl, rising up; and she took her sister by the 
arm and tried to drag her out at the door, and 
finding she was unable to do this, threw herself 
down, striking her own head upon the corner of 
the marble table that stood in the hall. Charlotte, 
in that peculiar condition of mazy dream when we 
cannot properly distinguish between our feeling, 
about the common things around us and _ those 
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things themselves, threw herself down beside her | “But where is Rosa? and—where is 
sister. She pressed herself close to her, breast to | and here the voice faltered. 
breast, till the beating of Alexa’s heart was almost “Oh, my dear Lotty, Rosa is at home, and so 
indistinguishable from her own ; and there she lay, | wearies for you,” said he, coming to the bedside. 
for she was afraid to go and disturb her mother! “At home !—at home !—and where is 
and Kate, who had been sitting in the back garden, | and the voice failed again. 
and were unaware of what had come over Alexa.| ‘With Jesus, my love,” said the rector, the 
To come in suddenly and see Alexa in this | tears starting quickly to his eyes. : 
paroxysm might be good forneither. Andso, rising} She had lain thus for some weeks. The doctor 
at length, Charlotte glided into the kitchen at|said it was doubtful if she would get better. 
the end of the house, and got the deaf maid, Jenny | Through the languid months of summer she lay in 
Waters, to assist her to lift Alexa up to her bed-| that dreamy, doubtful condition when the spirit 
room. They managed to accomplish this without | seems by turns to conquer the body and raise it 
producing noise sufficient to attract the notice of; up, and to escape from it for a term. Before 
mother or sister. But just as Charlotte saw Alexa | autumn came, Charlotte had slept away in peace 
laid in bed a strange faintness suddenly came over | and faith, amid the tears of those whom she had 
her—the light faded into dim darkness before her, | helped and comforted ; for she did the works of 
and all was still. She fell on the floor ; and Jenny | charityhiddenly,as becomes the helpmeet ot a priest. 
Waters, with a shriek, ran out and held her way | Alexa never relapsed into such pronounced fits of 
straight to the village. .... | madness as before; but Rosa drooped and pined, 
| till one day in spring she went to sleep speaking 
'of “Charlotte coming again,” and slept away to 
rejoin her loved one. And once more the rector 
Charlotte’s child was dead born, and she herself | preached from the text, ‘‘ Behold the lilies of the 
seemed stricken with paralysis, both of mind and | field,” and spoke also of the lilies that beautify the 
body. When she emerged at last from a trance of | field of human life, who toil not, neither do they 
semi-consciousness, she found Alexa pale and spin, and yet are arrayed in robes of beauty richer 
anxious at her bedside, with a cordial, ready to| than adorned King Solomon in all his glory. 
administer it, her mother seated at her side, and | There was hardly a dry eye in church that day— 
Kate stirring the little fire opposite to her. It was| perhaps the rector’s own was dry as any, for he 
like as if she was transported into Paradise, and ; had dropped many tears before. The doctor and 
found there those she loved above all else on earth, | Sprigg, as they returned home together, walked 
clothed and in their right mind. The rector was very silent, and parted with a friendly shake of the 
seated in the arm-chair at the window, looking | hand, but without a smile. Goodness is justified 
anxiously, and he rose with a start when Charlotte | of her children ; and Christ triumphs thus through 
said— | the afflictions of our humanity. B, ORME. 
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VI. 


THE WOMAN WHO TRAMPLED ON DRAGONS. 


By THE AUTHOR or “THE HuGUENOT FAMILY IN THE ENGLISH VILLAGE.” 


UDITH THYNNE’S father was a man of inde- | patience with ignorance and helplessness, he soon 

pendent means, who lived in a tall, stiff-looking | developed into a kindly tyrant, while his wife was 
brick house at one side of Greenwich Park. He little removed from a contented, well-treated slave. 
had been an eager searcher after truth in his youth,| Judith was the first daughter born to this couple, 
and was an independent, determined man still. He | in the wake of several boys. After her there were 
had travelled much, and had been in France just | more boys, and then more girls wound up the 
before the great Revolution. In Paris he was brought | large family. Mr. Thynne had his own theory 
into contact with the mighty dogmas of natural | about the rearing and education of women, and 
right, primitive simplicity, and common brother- | did not allow his wife to have the credit or dis- 
hood, which were then thrilling the hearts of philo- credit of bringing up her first daughter. He 
sophers and philanthropists, and paving the way | claimed Judith from her earliest childhood, and 
for the social and moral earthquake of the Revolu-| had her educated with her brothers in the same 
tion. Mr. Thynne imagined that he had weighed | masculine studies by a capable tutor, under his 
and sifted these dogmas, and had only brought | eye. He would have sent her to college with her 
back to England with him, as part of his creed, | brothers, had colleges for women existed in his 
the gold from amid the dross. But his first | day. Instead of keeping Judith practising music, 
display of latter-day wisdom was not an entire | or sewing samplers, or at the most allowing her to 
success. Admiring the pretty, soft young daughter | take a short, formal walk with a governess, Mr. 
of a Greenwich bargeman, he, in vindication of his | Thynne took Judith to walk with him and the boys 
theory of social equality, married her ; and, though | in every kind of weather, and thus inured her to 
generous and warm-hearted, and having little exposure and fatigue. He also encouraged her to 
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join games of hare and hounds, ball, and archery ; 
her proficiency in play culminating in her youthful 
promise as a cricketer. 

In all this eccentricity and progress towards 
making an Amazon of Judith, Mrs. Thynne, in spite 
of her misgivings, did not interfere. No doubt she 
wished that her husband would have suffered her 
to bring up Judith a delicate, timid, and prettily- 
behaved creature, like other girls of her position, 
but it never went further than a longing wish. 

Little Judith liked her father’s tactics very well, 
though she would cry when her Greek lesson was 
difficult, or when her limbs ached with the vigour 
of her sports. 

When Judith began to get girlish and young 
lady-like, and to consort with girls of her own 
age, she ceased to approve of her father’s system, 
was abashed at differing from other girls in the least 
particular, and craved to lay aside all the learning 
and muscular development in which she was 
superior to them. If only her mother would inter- 
fere, claim her right, and take Judith in charge as 
other mothers took charge of their daughters! 
Judith was vexed that her mother was not like 
other girls’ mothers, for she had never learned to 
play the spinnet or the guitar, to read execrable 
French, or to work on catgut. Mrs. Thynne was 
only good to say, “ Yes, sir,” to her husband, and 
to her children and servants, “Do, dears; do, 
girls ;” to hem coarse hemming, gather fruit and 
vegetables, sit and doze with her unskilful hands in 
her lap, and pet and coddle everybody who would 
be so good as to give her the opportunity. 

As a girl, Judith was fairly clever, with a great 
amount of sensibility, which might have proved 
her stumbling-block and scourge. Mr. Thynne 
took no notice, if he had the acuteness to pene- 
trate Judith’s girlish, galled restiveness under his 
yoke. He had decided that she should wear it, 
and did not waver in this decision. 

As a woman, Judith had become more than 
reconciled to her father’s sway and her mother’s 
submission. She was willing and pleased to 
acknowledge now, that she owed to her father’s 
maintenance of his views her singularly capable 
body and mind, her power of congenial com- 


members of the family. To her father also she 
attributed her large capacity of enjoyment, and 
the comparative certainty of success with which 
she could seek to deny and restrain herself, be- 
cause, while her will had been curbed without 
being weakened, her reason had advanced till it 
was stronger than her will. 

Judith no longer wished her mother to be other 
than she was, and laughed at the notion that a 
foolish, ungrateful girl had ever blushed and fretted 
because the dearest homely mother in the world 
had never wasted her time thrumming on guitar 
strings or tugging at worsted and catgut. 

Judith was above such nonsense. She was not 
at all supercilious and insolent. These qualities 
belong essentially to littleness and meanness, how- 
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ever disguised ; and Judith’s was not a little soul, 
nor had her faculties been frittered away on little 
objects. She had her father’s kindness and lhibe- 
rality, with her mother’s sensibility kept well in 
hand, and braced by her education. Still Judith 
was intolerant of smallness, and inclined to be 
disdainful on the question of being peculiar. And 
while she felt secretly sore at being condemned to 
stand in a measure alone in the ranks of her con- 
temporaries, she was yet tempted to make a boast 
of that standing alone. 

A graver evil in Judith’s education was, that while 
it was professedly Christian, it had a tendency to 
proclaim and preach original virtue and natural 
excellence, until it struck at the root of the Christian 
religion in practically denying its necessity and the 
call and work of its founder. An old Methodist 
who had been converted at Moorfields dubbed the 
girl “a fine, unconscious young heathen ;” and 
there was justness in the definition. 

In physique Judith was a splendid girl, but not 
beautiful, for her features were irregular. Her hair 
was of no better colour than mouse colour, although 
in luxuriance, flexibility, and gloss it was unsur- 
passed. Her eyes were nondescript as to colour, 
but never were eyes clearer and better opened. 
Judith was fond of morning gowns which fitted but 
did not cumber her, in which she could go out of 
doors with merely the addition of a hat, scarf, and 
gloves. She wore pelisses of cloth in winter, and 
of nankeen or some other washing-stuff in summer. 
In the evening she always wore the very simplest 
of gowns. She dispensed with trinkets and chains, 
necklaces, buckles, and bracelets. 


One boisterous autumn afternoon, Mr. Thynne, 
taking his daughter aside after dinner, said, “Judith, 
I am horribly afraid that an accident has happened 
to Mr. Whyte next door.” 

“Oh, dear! why?” cried Juditl.. 

“Tom Merrick tells me Whyte went out this 
morning in his boat, accompanied by a strange 
young man, and they have not returned. It is 
dirty weather, and the tide is running high, and 
knocking about the shipping by this time. Of 
course, Whyte’s boat may have put in at some 


panionship, and her influence over the younger | other ianding-place, but Mrs. Whyte does not think 


so, for she has been wandering down to the pier, 
looking out at the driving ‘rack,’ a dozen times 
this afterncon.” 

“What are you going to do, father?” inquired 
Judith quickly. 

“That is just what I cannot tell,” he answered 
in vexed perplexity. “One does not like to med- 
dle, and there is such a mystery about these people, 
that one cannot answer for the consequences of 
raising the town for an expedition of Whyte’s. 

3ut I cannot bear to think of that poor woman 
sitting in terrible suspense next door. The last 
time she was down at the pier, she told the water- 
men that it was her brother who was with her 
husband, and it was for the lad she feared most. 
Whyte himself was an experienced boatman, and 
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could run for shelter anywhere, but the other might | 
embarrass him.” 

“ Could that be?” | 

“Well, if all tales be true, Whyte has many 
comrades on the coast, and knows craft of all 
kinds, enough to warrant him in letting his boat 
drop down with the tide, and taking the chance 
of being picked up by some lugger or other. 
But the presence of a stranger, if he be not of the 
same sort, might seriously interfere with Whyte’s | 
rnanceuvres. All that is no business of ours; but 
I want you to get a shawl and step down to the 
pier with me, to try if we can learn anything more 
definite of the boat.” 

“ And then, father ?” suggested Judith. 

“Then, if the worst be apprehended, you may 
surely go in and speak a word, or offer to sit five | 
minutes with the woman— whom you know very | 
well by sight,” put in Mr, Thynne, in insidious 
parenthesis—* to lighten her watch. I might send 
your mother, but she would only shake like a leaf 
and gasp in the woman’s face.” 

“I may not do much more, and perhaps Mrs. | 
Whyte will not care about my presence,” Judith 
remonstrated a little. 

“Try her,” responded Mr. Thynne briefly. “ At. 
the worst she will not take a bite of you, and if 
anything is wrong she must be the least to) 
blame.” 

There was a strong suspicion in Greenwich that 
there was something wrong with the Whytes. And 
besides this suspicion, the domestic reputation of 
the family was not of the highest. It was known | 
that Mr. Whyte drank and slept alternately for | 
several days in succession. The servants reported | 
the prodigal waste, the reckless practices, and the | 
squabbling of the couple. | 

Judith was shocked at the idea of a sudden tragic | 
end to any of her neighbours, but this was a house- | 
hold which she had no inclination to intrude upon, 
and she shrank with something like repulsion from | 
coming in contact with Mrs. Whyte. Judith was 
touchy, without being aware of it, on the subject 
of her associates. ‘This result was owing partly to 
her being the daughter of as blameless a woman | 
as ever lived in Greenwich, and partly to her father 
being an eccentric gentleman who had stooped in 
marriage, and had brought up his eldest daughter | 
in what was judged a masculine fashion. 

Judith had the true instinct which settled the 
question to herself, that if the cream of the 
Greenwich womankind would have none of her, 
she was better without the scum. It was due to | 
her father’s principles, as expressed in her, that she | 
should vindicate them from being disparaged by | 
any want of womanly prudence and delicacy, as | 
regarded either her conduct or her company. | 

Yet here was Judith’s father asking her to call | 
and sit with this exceptionable Mrs. Whyte; and 
Judith did not see how she could help doing so, 
for though her father had accustomed and en- 


couraged her to give her opinion at all times, she | 
no more dreamt of disobeying an expressed wish of | 
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his, than the subject of a constitutional govern- 
ment thinks of breaking its established laws. And 
besides, if her next-door neighbour was in sore 
trouble, Judith ought to do what she could to 
succour her, 

Judith did not mind wrapping a cloak round her, 
and running down to the pier with her father, though 
the wild afternoon was waning to evening. She 
liked that part of the programme. It was an 
experience worth undergoing to stand holding her 
father’s arm on the pier, which felt as if it rocked, 
among the little crowd of men of all grades in and 
out of the service, vociferating and staring out at the 
churned, seething water, and watching the masts 


| of ships swaying to and fro in threatening proximity. 


“ Any news of Whyte’s boat, Tom Merrick ?” 
said Mr. Thynne. 

“ Ay, ay, sir,” Tom threw over his shoulder; 
“‘and there has been rare mischief. She was 
sighted, after I seed you, a-keeping company— 
empty, mind you, sir, empty—and towed along in 
the swell by an outlandish brig, to which the 
revenue cutter gave chase. But the wind chopped 
round, and the brig did for the cutter—got right 
away. More’s the pity that rogues should beat 
honest men. And here is Whyte’s boat—he do 
be a first-rate steerer, and no mistake—a-coming 
in as cocky as if we were all blind, and her master 
had got nothink whatsomever to do with a brig or 
a chase or anythink.” 

“It is a mercy the fellow is not drowned, any- 
how,” rejoined Mr. Thynne ;. then, turning to his 
daughter, he said, “‘I think we'll go home, Judith, 
and tell his wife in passing that her bad lot of a 
husband is safe yet. How far he has been detected 
in carrying tidings to some smuggling crew is 
another piece of news which may be left to tell 
itself.” 

But the drama of the afternoon was not ended. 


| Mr. Whyte did not come home with the cool 


swagger which Tom Merrick had anticipated. The 
bluff, usually sprucely-dressed man was haggard 
and drenched from his exhausting struggle with 
the storm. The young fellow, Mrs. Whyte’s brother, 
who had gone out in the boat in the morning, lay 
disabled and apparently imsensible across the 


| planks ; his place being supplied by a stranger of 


the roughest, lowest seafaring class, whom Mr. 
Whyte had shipped in the course of his row. 

“* For heaven’s sake some of you men help us!” 
shouted Whyte, turning a white face up to the pier. 
He was flurried and agitated, but at the same time 
sober and subdued, and in the teeth of suspicion 
and prejudice, many stout arms threw out ropes, 
drew in and secured the boat. 

“ My brother-in-law has met with an accident, 
and must be carried to my house,” explained 
Whyte ; ‘there is no time to be lost.” 

“Certainly not,” said Mr. Thynne promptly, 
stepping forward as the remaining listeners 
showed symptoms of drawing back. “ Your 
wife ought to be prepared, and a doctor got in 
immediately. My daughter will tell your wife. 
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Here, Tom Merrick, walk up with Miss Thynne, | a smattering of medicine as well as of other things 
and I'll fetch a doctor.” in Paris, had to act as the doctor’s assistant. Judith 
Mr. Whyte nodded his thanks for the neigh-j had to stimulate the incapable, indifferent maids to 
bourly kindness which, withheld from him till now, | procure necessaries, and try to fulfil orders. The 
was not wanting in this strait. doctor did not think very badly of the young man’s 
Judith obeyed her father’s injunction, and walked | state; but he had been stunned by a fall, and his 
back, escorted by Tom Merrick, to the Whytes’ | head had been cut. 
door. Knocking hastily, one of Mr. Whyte’s}| Mr. Thynne confided to Judith that it was 
servants flung open the door, to which there was | a relief to him to find that Dr. Chapman’s opinion 
a rush made by Mrs. Whyte, the rest of the| confirmed Mr. Whyte’s account of the accident. 
household being out on the plea of looking for| There was no evidence to prove that the young 
“master.” The revelation of that entrance was even| man had sustained anything worse than a fall, 
more significant than Judith had apprehended. | in which his head might have come in contact 
There was a glimpse of the disorderly house, stuffed | with the edge of a seat or an oar. Very likely the 
with costly, dirty, unmatched, and inappropriate fine | accident had happened in the confusion of quitting 
furniture. No management was apparent anywhere, | the strange brig, and returning to the boat during 
and remnants of the last three or four wasteful,| the chase, if Tom Merrick’s report was correct. 
luxurious meals lay in trays, and half-full, dabbled | Judging from the young man’s complexion he was 
plates and glasses were seen in all directions.}a landsman, and not accustomed to seafaring 
Mrs. Whyte made no attempt at self-restraint, but pursuits. 
ran screaming deliriously at the pitch of her voice, “From what all the house heard of Mr. and Mrs. 
“Has Whyte been taken? Has Cyril been} Whyte’s domestic confidences,” supplemented Ju- 
seized in Whyte’s company? Have both of them | dith, “I should say that this young man is com- 
been fighting, and killed—dead ? Oh! how could | paratively innocent, and has got what your Scotch 
they do it, and have no thought of me? I have} friend, Mr. Hamilton, calls ‘the redder’s lick.’ But 
been nigh beside myself, I can assure you, Miss| these good folks may settle their quarrels as they 
Thynne, for I know you very well.” Mrs. Whyte} please, without any further intervention on our 
clutched and clung to Judith until, strong as the] part, may they not, father? I, for one, hope that 
latter was, she was afraid her arms would be| we may have nothing more to do with them!” 
pinched black and blue. exclaimed Judith fervently. 
Even after Mrs. Whyte’s worst fears were set at} “They won’t take a bite of you, child,” re- 
rest, and the arrival of her husband with her injured | peated her father abstractedly. 
brother demanded imperatively for their sakes the} The next morning all Greenwich rang with the 
recovery of calmness, and the exercise of what sense | end of the Whytes. When the first sleepy servant 
she could command, to Judith’s disgust, Mrs.| got up late after the excitement of the previous 
Whyte continued to be as much a burden, and as| night, she found that her master and mistress had 
full of her own sufferings, as ever. She was faint-| made a moonlight flitting, leaving the mistress’s 
ing, dying of the suspense and the shock. brother to the tender mercies of strangers. Mr. 
Yet, when Mrs. Whyte had followed her husband | and Mrs. Whyte, carrying with them such of their 
to another room, she recovered strength sufficient | valuables as were portable, had slipped out in the 
to accuse and taunt him—always at the pitch of| early morning, and taken boat for—none save them- 
her voice. He had destroyed her brother. He} selves knew where. 
had decoyed Cyril into a wicked hole of a smug-| The next step was that the good-for-nothing 
gling vessel. He had meant to entrap the poor| servants followed their master and mistress’s ex- 
fellow, who had come with the intent of remon‘| ample with what spoil they could secure. 
strating once more, and taking her away to peace} ‘The officers of the law arrived in the course 
and safety, if possible. But there was no more] of the day, but before them came another visitor, 
peace for her in this world: she had been an | to the great comfort of Mr. Thynne, who was 
instrument in murdering her darling brother. It) fain to consult with the doctor what was to be 
was no accident. | done with the young man, still unaware of his 
For some time Mr. Whyte defended himself in| desertion. This first-comer was a respectable, 
low mutterings. But at length he too raised his} elderly, City gentleman, round, rosy, dapper, in 
voice in loud recrimination, till its harsh accents | gold chain, superfine broadcloth, and neat knee- 
were audible to the unwilling assistant and auditor. | breeches. He fraternised immediately with the 
“Have done with that horrid stuff, Clary, to-night | other two elderly gentlemen, and showed himself 
of all nights, when I’m hard enough pressed without | devoutly thankful to have such trustworthy coad- 
having to bear your folly into the bargain, I can | jutors. 
tell you. Look here, if you care to be with me,| The stranger at once admitted that Mr. Whyte 
and to spend the money in my purse”—the rest of | was a flash adventurer engaged in illicit trade. In 
the sentence sank into a hoarse whisper. explanation of his interest in the matter, he added 
It was impossible for Mr. Thynne and Judith to} that a Miss Gale, a silly, wilful girl, an orphan who 
go home till the doctor had finished his examina-| had inherited a small fortune, had met Whyte at 
tion of the patient. Mr. Thynne, who had acquired | Ranelagh, and married him. Her younger brother, 
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who was still the City man’s ward, had repeatedly 
endeavoured to save the wreck of his sister’s 
fortune, and induce her to withdraw from Whyte. 
Mr. Cyril Gale had gone down to Greenwich with 
the laudable intention of making a last attempt to 
rescue his sister from the exposure and catastrophe 
which he knew would come eventually. The 


guardian, discovering the young gentleman’s errand, 
and fearing that he might be compromised, had 
followed, too late, as it proved, to save his charge 
The man of the City 


from falling among thieves. 


ol of the world wound up with a little pe- 


roration and a bow. As it had happened, Mr. 
Cyril might have fared worse, for he might have 
missed the second part of the parable,—the meet- 
ing with the Good Samaritan. The listeners were 
left to draw their own conclusion, that Whyte had 
doubtless taken his brother-in-law out in his boat, 
thus to tackle the landsman with the difficulties 
of the situation, and so silence some of his great 
guns of indignation. An unforeseen, irresistible en- 
counter, and the rising of the storm, had, in all like- 














lihood, produced the disastrous consequences which | 
had ensued. 


° 
The guardian was prepared to account to the 


What was to be done with the young man, 


| who was a passive burden on his friends’ hands, 
proved a more difficult question to solve. 


His 


officers for Mr. Cyril Gale’s temporary association | guardian would at once have taken him back 
with Mr. Whyte, and to answer for his ward’s to London, but the doctor forbade the sick man’s 
innocence. When they appeared, having an as-| immediate removal. As he could not remain 
surance that the City man was of some weight on | where he was, there was no alternative but that 
Change, and being eager to pursue their real prey, | Mr. Thynne should throw his house open to the 


they accepted the explanation. | disabled, forlorn stranger, in whose name the 
VII. —12. 
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guardian closed gratefully with the offered hospi- 
tality. But a night after the patient had been 
installed in his new quarters, Mr. Thynne came 
from a conference with the doctor looking put 
out and troubled. “No, he is not doing very 
well,” he said, in reply to a question from 
Judith. “Chapman observed a degree of fever 
setting in last night—don’t jump, ma’am”—Mr. 
Thynne could not resist being polite and satirical 
to his wife—‘ the young fellow is not going to die 
just yet, at least I hope not; that is not what I am 
anxious about. Well, there is no use in concealing 
it. Mr. Gale must have come down with the in- 
fection hanging about him; there is no mistaking 
that he is in for small-pox.” 

In these days small-pox had lost few of its 
horrors. Mr. ‘Thynne was a believer in the virtue 
of inoculation. He had himself been inoculated, 
and had been in quarantine while he was undergo- 
ing a mild form of the disease. He had invited 
those of his family who, having attained the age that 
qualified them to make a choice, had been willing 
to run the risk, to be inoculated also. No doubt, 


had Mr. Thynne made the acquaintance of a young | 


physician at Berkeley, in Gloucestershire, he would 
have substituted vaccination for inoculation, and 
applied it to his whole family. He had refrained 
from imposing the antidote on his shrinking wife 
and his younger children. Only Judith and the 
elder sons of the family had consented courageously 
to submit themselves to a mitigated type of the 
disease. They had been shut up together, and 
waited on by their father and one of the servants, 
whose face—honey-combed in bearing the full brunt 
of the malady—had never before been a source 
of promotion to her. The sister and brothers had 
passed through the ordeal without serious suffering 
orinjury. ‘Thenceforward they were, so far as small- 
pox was concerned, all but invulnerable. 

But it was with a thrill of reluctance that Judith 
anticipated being left to see all the stages of the 
disease in its original loathsomeness in the case of 
this strange young man. Yet Judith only said, 
“Father, you and I must stay on together in the 
house with the sick gentleman, and keep Patty 
Gardiner with us, while we send my mother and 
the children away.” Mrs. Thynne, who had been 
shaking in every limb, and remembering the shrouds 
and coffin splinters she had seen in the candles 
and fires for months past, became almost forgetful 
of omens in trying, for the first time in her life, to 
contradict her husband and Judith. What, provide 
for her own health, and leave Mr. Thynne and 
Judith behind! The obnoxious Whytes had not 
done much worse than that came to. 

Mr. Thynne laughed this protest to scorn, and 
put it down summarily while he provided carefully 
for her exemption from danger. Judith stopped 
her mother’s mouth with kisses, and the good woman 
at once saw that her place as nursing-mother, the 
only place which she was qualified to fill, was with 
her younger children. 

Judith and her father entered on their under- 


taking, and were rewarded by finding it consider- 
ably lighter than they had ventured to anticipate, 
as Mr. Gale had the disease in such a very mild 
form that Patty sufficed as his attendant. Judith 
rather enjoyed the season of seclusion with her 
father. They had so much in common, and were 
so thoroughly companionable, that this space of 
leisure, while it enabled Judith to clear away the 
accumulation of family needlework which she was 
proud of doing for her mother, gave also to the 
father and daughter the opportunity of going over 
together, and discussing to their entire satisfaction, 
many favourite topics. 

It was as the inevitable end to a holiday, and 
also bringing with it the necessity of making an 
uncongenial acquaintance and practising a difficult 
hospitality, that Judith looked forward to Mr. 
Gale’s first appearance in the drawing-room. Not- 
withstanding, Mr. Thynne had become interested 
in the young man to whom he had afforded shelter, 
and stood up in the lad’s defence against Judith’s 
implied disparagement. 





“He is not at all profound, this gay young 
spark,” Mr. Thynne would admit, “ but he is con- 
versable and likeable.” 

“When was a gay young spark profound ?” 
Judith would ask, and finish emphatically, “ If you 
will believe me, sir, it is easy to converse with 
you.” 

“Because I do all the talking myself, Miss 
Sauciness? I should say you dispute the position 
with me there. But I know a good listener when 
I find him, you will admit that. It is the more 
creditable to Mr. Cyril Gale that he can listen 
when he is cut up and stung—not so much by 
the loss of his beauty as by the heartless conduct 
of his sister.” 

The Spartan character of Judith’s education came 
out in her rejoinder. 

“T cannot understand how a man unfortunate 
and unkindly dealt with can show his feelings to 
a casual observer.” 

But there was more in Judith than the effects of 
education, as she felt, when she encountered the 
empurpled scarred young face, and was forced to 
recall the unhappy antecedents that, without any 
fault of his, had burdened the Thynnes with an 
unwelcome guest. She turned away her head to 





avoid looking at Cyril Gale more than he 
| would like, and, in lending her aid to the con- 
| versation, contrived to avoid the most distant 
allusion to the storm and his accident. And 
Judith liked the young man as her father did, 
for he was original, if not profound; and while 
he was frank and affectionate with an impulsive 
trust in their good faith and a clinging to their 
good-will, he maintained a decent reserve on his 
family trials, and did not appeal for pity. Very 
soon Judith grew sisterly, almost motherly, in her 
intercourse with Cyril Gale, who was at least three 
or four years her senior. He had no mother, and 
worse than no sister, and having been brought up 
| with a fastidious private tutor, had not been so 
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hardily educated for a man as Judith had been for| in order to prove that he was her conqueror. 


a woman. 
Circumstances and Mr. Thynne’s philanthropy 
and eccentricity were against that couple, in bring- 


ing them to dwell under the same roof, leaving | 


them to comfort and cheer each other. Yet 
why should they have been against the man 


and woman who, though they were unlike, were ' 


still fair complements of each other, capable of 
blending and bringing richer harmony out of 
contrast, and fuller concord out of discord ? 
Worldly circumstances were not adverse. Cyril 
Gale was in possession of independent means. 


Only his City friend could have interfered with | 
the young man’s inclinations, and he, so far from | 
being churlish, believed that it was the best thing 


which could happen to Cyril Gale, the greatest 
certainty of his deliverance from all concern in 
his brother-in-law’s miserable messes, if he should 
fancy Mr. Thynne’s spirited, sensible daughter, 


and ally himself with a family equally strong- | 


minded and _ high-principled. 
inclined to like the young fellow whom he had 


nection with his well-beloved daughter. 


Mr. Thynne was | 
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He 
would have held his conquest even more triumphant 
and honourable for him, far sweeter and safer for 
her, had she but bowed her head and whispered 
her allegiance in his ear. 

The flaw was, that Cyril Gale, with all his attrac- 
tions, was not a strong man, and so was in danger 
of losing Judith, and Judith of losing him. 

There were first these happy, happier, blissful 
weeks, when the two learned to know each other 
intimately, shut up like Miranda and Ferdinand, 
with none save the banished duke to share their con- 
finement. Greenwich—desperately prosaic, with 
its river traffic, its tea-garden trade, bustle, noise, 
mud; its discontented, discomfited old sailors, 
striving to reconcile themselves to national 


charity ; its astronomers watching the stars; its 


ordinary men and women—was a desert island 
to Judith Thynne and Cyril Gale ; or rather, it was 
the forbidden town of Camelot to the fated pair. 
There was the lesson of love, with the lurking 
anguish which is the under-side to all human love 





, and bliss. 

. . . | 
benefited, and might very well entertain the idea | 
of Cyril Gale in a new relation, even in con-| 


Mrs. | 


Thynne was ready to like the stranger from whom | 


she had always kept a respectful distance, though 
he should cease to be a stranger. 


Judith’s brothers | 


would have found no fault with the invader, who | 


had not entered their territory nefariously, but, in 
right of his gracious qualities, had been blown into 
the heart of the citadel of Judith’s strong, generous 
heart. 

Some people would say it must at least have 


Then a difference arose between the couple’; one 
of those trifles light as air that baffle foresight, and 
the very flimsiness of which prevents its being dissi- 
pated. Cyril Gale wished to induce Judith to lay 
aside those books on natural philosophy and popular 
science which were beginning to inundate the 
world, and which she and her father were fond 
of mastering, in order to study with him Waller, 
Shenstone, something more akin to the “Shake- 
speare and musical-glasses” cultivation, in which 


_he was the more proficient, and Judith the more 


' deficient. 


been a malignant star which shed so baleful a light | 


that it was likely to blast all this promise. The 
writer does not believe in malignant stars, but 
in a good Providence which shapes men’s destinies, 
“rough hew them how they will,”—believes also in 
a martyrdom that sometimes in this world crowns 


Judith had no individual objection. It 
was one of the great advantages of the healthy 


| constitution derived from her healthy rearing, that 


good men and women with distinction,—believes, | 
lastly, in a punishment which, so long as the wheat | 


and the tares grow together, involves the innocent 
with the guilty. 

There is on record a fatal accident in horseman- 
ship, where it was shown that, had the rider been 
less perfect in his art, he would have been thrown 
when the animal reared,—instead of having his 
back broken,—and might have survived, sustain- 
ing little if any injury. If Judith Thynne had 
been a weaker woman, more demonstrative, with 
less power of restraint over herself and her lover, 
she would, while she might not have loved hima 
tenth part so truly and dearly, have been unseated 
from her throne of freedom and independence by 
him in the first struggle between them. She would 
have been abashed and mortified perhaps, but she 
would have been raised by his gratified pride and 
tenderness, and drawn to his side for life and 
death, 

A stronger man than Cyril Gale would not have 
needed or desired that Judith should be dethroned, 


her tastes were catholic and cosmopolitan. But 
she demurred at deserting her father in his intel- 
lectual pursuits, and received a cut from what 
sounded as Cyril Gale’s undervaluing of their sym- 
pathies. 

“* My father intends that we should read -this 
work together, comparing notes on it,” Judith forti- 
fied herself. “ My father’s pleasure should be para- 
mount to-day, for the very reason that I’d as lief— 
I doubt I’d liefer—learn by heart the verses on 
which Cyril Gale sets store. But if he does not 
care for the practical knowledge in which I have 
been taught to take the greatest interest,” Judith 
reflected disconsolately, “it seems as if he could 
not care for me any more than a Beau Fielding or 
a Beau Nash would care for a girl who plays on 
the spinet but sorrily, and has no turn for dancing.” 

Cyril Gale took umbrage at his want of power fo 
constrain Judith, in the space of a few weeks, to 
renounce her own and her father’s lines of thought 
in order to adopt his, so that her loyalty to her 
father actually shook her influence with her lover. 
He said in his turn, “Judith Thynne does not 


/care much for me—will never care for me except 


in a calm, cool way. Women like her have bene- 
volence, but not tenderness.” (Ah! fool, fool, to 
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judge that he should miss tenderness—slow of 
welling to the surface, for the very reason that 
the spring is deep and inexhaustible—in the strong, 
large nature, leaping to the conclusion that he 
should find tenderness in a full stream in the weak, 
small nature.) ‘It is my loss and misery that 
we have been thrown together. After all, what 
should a creature brave, wise, good, and fair—for 
she is a noble, excellent, handsome woman—see 
in an idle, superficial, changeable fellow like me?” 

If Cyril Gale had not been liable to depressing 
unbelief in himself, if he had inherited or acquired 
more confidence, even conceit, he might have safely 
weathered the rocks on which the bark of the love 


that would have done him most service of any | 


earthly good was ready to founder, sinking him 
with it. Cyril was already uneasily, vexedly con- 
scious that among his gifts of frankness, humility, 
and cordiality, constancy did not yet flourish. 


The difierence between Judith Thynne and Cyril | 
Gale arose at that advanced stage of his recovery | 


when it was decided that the infection of small-pox 
had passed away. Mrs. Thynne and her children 
were now at liberty to return. But to render assur- 
ance doubly sure, he left before the absent members 
of the family came back, and stayed away a short 
time, to reappear speedily and certainly. He 
was at Greenwich, in the old house opposite the 
park, again, as a familiar friend this time; but the 
little dryness between him and Judith had not 
vanished, and the unfettered and uninterrupted 
intercourse which had existed between them when 
they were under quarantine could not be resumed 
when the large family were reassembled, and Judith 
had many more claims besides her father’s on her 
time and attention. Cyril Gale lingered awhile in 
Judith’s neighbourhood, less favourable as it had 
become to the dispersion of the dust of discord, 
rather than to a regular reconciliation ; but waiting 
was not in poor Cyril’s way; it was for such as 
Judith only. Suddenly, like a child taking a pet, as 
if fired by an impulse of irresistible impatience and 
instability, rising into reckless disgust, he took his 
departure a second time, and came back no more. 

The bald conclusion is easily written, and 
yet something like it often holds crystallized the 
story of a lifetime and of a death-blow. Judith 
waited “forsaken” in her strength and power, on 
through the months when the thorns in the park 
were white and fragrant, till they were covered with 
blood-red berries, till the berries blackened and 
shrivelled, till the bushes themselves were stripped 
and bare in a bleak world—on through the years 
when the Spanish chestnuts were renewed once and 
again in their feathery sprays, their prickly nuts, 
their gaunt arms against a wintry sky. There 
was nothing more to be done but wait, pining 
with hope deferred, silent without a sign of wrong 
done or taken, stiffening in womanly pride, as 
Cyril Gale had been silent in manly endurance 
of the scandal of his kindred. Waiting meant no 
more than a slow starvation of heart, to be followed 
by stabs to the quick. 





In the meantime. Cyril Gale was too much 
affronted with himself, and too much stung by regret 
deepening to remorse, to retrace his steps. Then, 
he was diverted and drawn into the whirl of other 
interests, amusements, engagements, as it was in 
the nature of the man to be drawn. The Thynnes 
only heard of him incidentally, without speaking 
much of him among themselves, too sorry and 
ashamed on his account, with too poignant an 
ache in some of their hearts, writhing, as they did, 
under their share of the gossip which his behaviour 
had provoked. 

He was in the gay world. There was a rumour 
that he was about to contract a rash, ill-assorted 
marriage, though it would be the means of repairing 
the fortune he had damaged. ‘There was a second 
rumour silencing the first, that an erratic spirit had 
entered the Peninsular army as a volunteer, and the 
report was certified by proof that he was slain in 
his first battle. To have bitten the dust in the 
flower of his age, and spilt his blood in the common 
death-struggle on foreign earth, had been the end, 
in this world, of Cyril Gale. 

Judith was reasonable, and had never been with- 
out a spirit of devotion, but hers was not the sort 
of reason and devotion which could make her 
thankful with a sense of escape when she heard 
how Cyril Gale had perished. On the contrary, 
in the first burst of her anguish, the feeling she ex- 
perienced was much nearer to that confessed by the 
apostle. Like St. Paul, she would sooner have 
sustained any loss, sooner almost that her own life 
had failed, than that his had been wasted, because 
she had loved Cyril Gale as her own soul. 

She did not die because she was strong; she 
gave in, so far, to a sickening of body and spirit 
alike, which was strange and grievous to her, and 
to all who loved her. Mr. Thynne took himself 
to task thus late in the day, asking himself, with a 
ring of misery in the question, had he done wrong 
to mould Judith of sterner stuff than women are 
wont to be moulded of, so that light fancies and 
love lightly placed, to be as lightly displaced, with 
its wounds easily healed, were not for her? Had 


‘he been more merciful to a stranger in distress than 


to his own daughter whom he had thrust into 
danger? Judith’s mother could only smooth 
Judith’s hair, cool her brow, pat her hand as the 
mother had done when she soothed the child 
Judith to sleep, and Mrs. Thynne was a little con- 
soled because, in Judith’s sickness and sorrow, the 
mother had got back the child. Judith’s brothers 
bent their brows in pain and wrath. The very 
children in the house were hushed in wonder at 
Judy’s incomprehensible apathy and helplessness. 
The servants could hardly be restrained from crying 
in rude sincerity, “‘ What a shame that a man could 
have so hurt the bravest and cleverest of women !” 

But Judith had not gone down to the very place 
of dragons to be beaten by them there ; she saw the 
suffering of others in her suffering ; she had regard 
especially to the misery in the wistful eyes, once so 
keen and bold in their researches and speculations, 
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which looked into her worn and faded face, and | which she should go down to her grave mourning 
in the white head bowed over her bed. She sum- | in her heart—in any other light? What would she 
moned all her energy to do battle with the deadly | do without the full faith of a Saviour, in whom 
bitterness and dejection which had taken posses- | Cyril Gale might have believed and repented ? and 
sion of her. Judith would not die. She would | if for Cyril in his faintness, then for her in her 
look up to her Father in Heaven, and then she | | strength. 

would look out on her father on earth with restored| Judith Thynne was a helpful, sympathetic woman 
light in her eyes and breath between her lips. She | at last; one whose vigour and bounty of nature—as 
would rise up and walk again by his side, his | a firm, spreading tree stands secure, and is full of 
chosen friend and companion, and make up to him | sap—proved a prop and refreshment to many a 
for the deficiencies in friendship and companion- | | fellow-creature, both old and young, in her genera- 





ship which his life had known. She fought her | tion. She was cheerful again, as a healthy creature, . 


battle and conquered; partly because she was | the centre of benefits, is cheerful. She would jest 
strengthened, partly because she was strong herself | with her old father, and propound problems to him as 
in body and mind to overcome and shake off bodily | she filled his pipe for him, and when he leant on her 
and mental ailment. arm. Still she would look on the great green and 
She was given back to her people a dearer, | flourishing trees tossing their branches in the autumn 
wiser Judith than before. Her nature was purified, | wind, with a vivid recollection of the momentous day 
softened, and elevated, for she had been com- | onwhichshe had looked at, and enjoyed witha fellow- 
pelled to recognise her own powerlessness to | feeling, their riotous flush of robustness and suc- 
redeem either herself or another from mistakes, | cessful coping with the storm ; and she would own, 
faults, sins, and sorrows. She had been com-| meekly, in her growth in faith and charity, that she 
pelled to trust another dear as herself, and with | had needed a ‘hard discipline to make her high 
him herself, to Divine merit and mercy. How heart broken and contrite—such an offering as God 
could she bear to look back on that life-failure—for | would not despise. SARAH TYTLER. 





A NEW-YEAR’S HYMN. 


LORD: Thou art good—we say it when 
Thy fierce east breezes blow ; 
Lord, Thou art good—we still repeat 
In Thy soft summer glow ; 
And whether next day rain or shine, 
Shadow and sunshine both are Thine. 


We cannot thank Thee as we would 
For all our Past has been: 

Such sweet white blossoms Thou hast dropped 
From fields of living green, 

Bidding us think how fair is made 

Thy Land, where such flowers never fade. 


The Future still is hid with Thee, 
Its secret Thou dost know: 
We cannot guess its coming bliss, 
And we would have it so: 
Content, when this year’s course is o’er, 
We shall but love and trust Thee more. 


As little children, called to see 
Their father’s gift untied, 
Are sure that whatsoe’er he send, 
They will be satisfied ; 
We thank Thee ere we know Thy gift, 
And wait till Thou its veil shall lift. 


And most we thank Thee, Lord, that Thou, 
Who givest our wine and corn, 
Came down to bear the shameful cross 
And wear the crown of thorn: 
Thy sacrifice makes all our gain, 
Our joy grows perfect through Thy pain. 
ISABELLA FYVIE MAYO, 
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THE DIET OF AUGSBURG—1530. 


\ J7HILE the leading facts and great principles | 

of the Reformation of the sixteenth century 
are known to every well-informed person, there are 
features in that diet of the empire which gave 
name to the “Confession of Augsburg ” with which 
many are but imperfectly acquainted, and which 
few sufficiently realise. During the three months 
of that diet the real character of all the leading | 
parties in the great struggle came out as probably 
during no similar period—not even at the Diet of 
Worms, nine years before; for at that early stage 
some of them had scarcely come into public notice, 
and at a later period they were more widely parted. 
What we here propose is to bring before our 
readers not only the different parties that figured in 
the religious proceedings of this diet, and the part 
which they played respectively, but the springs of | 
action in each of them, as these may be gathered | 
from the original sources. 





The year 1529 was memorable for three things | 
in the history of the Reformation :—first, for the | 
Eucharistic Conference which took place between | 
the Saxon and the Swiss Reformers, on the invita- 
tion of Philip the Landgrave of Hessen, at his | 
own castle of Marburg (some fifty miles north-east 
of Frankfort), bringing out some of the least lovely 
features of Luther’s character ; next, for the union 
of all the reforming princes of Germany in a 
determination to maintain their faith against the | 

! 
| 


| 





efiorts of the Empire and the Church to crush it 
out ; and lastly, for such a crushing triumph of the 
Turkish arms over western Christendom as con- 
vinced the emperor that the Protestant princes of 
the empire must not be alienated, but propitiated 
and gained for the common defence, and in order 
to this that, if the Pope could not be persuaded to 
call a Council, he himself must immediately con- 
voke a Diet of the empire. 

Charles—strange as it may seem—after breaking 
with the Pope (Clement VII.) for leaguing hime! | 
with the French and Venetians against him ; abolish- | 
ing the Papal authority throughout his Spanish 
dominions ; and making war upon the Pope him- 
self, capturing Rome, and allowing his Holiness to | 
be treated with much obloquy and contempt—pro- 
claiming in effect (as Paul Sarpi says*) “ that the | 
reverence showed to the Pope was an art of govern- | 
ment covered with the cloak of religion:” after | 
doing all this, the Emperor came to terms with the | 
Pope, and resolved on making a determined stand 
for the Church by crushing the new opinions. 
For this purpose, having summoned a second diet 
of Speyer in the spring of the year (1529), he sent 
his brother Frederic to represent him, with such a 
menacing message, that as the majority were on 
his side, they carried a series of resolutions re- 
voking the decisions of the former diet (1526), 











* “Hist. of Council of Trent’ (Brent’s Engl. Vers., fol. 1620), 


Pp. 41. 


that is to say, virtually abolishing all the religious 
changes which had been made by the reforming 
princes and cities of the empire. This was fol- 
lowed up by a decree declaring all changes in the 
public religion unlawful till a general council 
should sanction them. It was this alarming crisis 
that led the Reformed princes of the minority, four- 
teen in number, to meet and draw up that glori- 
ous Protest, which has given name to the whole 
body of dissidents from the Church of Rome from 
that day forward, and which, as long as Evangelical 
Truth, Purity, and Freedom are valued in the 
world, will continue illustrious. But, alas for poor 
human nature! When everything depended on a 
cordial union among all the friends of the Re- 
formed faith, Luther’s friends would have nothing 
to do with the Swiss. Meeting after meeting was 
held after the Marburg Conference broke up, the 


| Landgrave of Hessen pleading and remonstrating 
| against the infatuation of standing aloof from each 


other at such a time—but all in vain. At Schwa- 
bach a series of articles having been drawn up by 
Luther (based on the fifteen articles drawn up by 
him at the close of the Marburg Conference), were 
with a few modifications adopted as the basis of 
the Great Protesting Alliance, and they were so 
expressed as designedly to exclude all who held the 
Swiss views—views which, even though incorrect 
(the reverse of which, however, we believe them to 
be), should have excluded no one at such a time 
from the Great Protestant League—and they were 
excluded accordingly, as they studiously were in 
all subsequent manifestoes of the German party. 

We have alluded to the alarming triumphs of 
the Turkish arms over western Christendom. 
The victorious Sultan Suleiman having utterly 
routed the King of Hungary in the fatal battle of 
Mohacz—in which had perished the flower of the 
Hungarian nobility and above 20,000 men—fol- 
lowed up his successes by penetrating into Austria 
proper, and investing Vienna itself with an almost 
countless number of troops, all flushed with victory, 
and led by a most experienced and resolute com- 
mander. After a desperate conflict, in which 
victory more than once swayed from one side to 
the other, the besiegers were at length (14th Oct., 
1529) forced back, obliged to raise the siege, and 
made to retrace their steps homeward. But so 
severe was the loss sustained by the empire, that 
Charles, feeling himself weakened even in Italy, 
was fain to conclude a truce with the Sultan. 

On the last day of January in the following year, 
1530, the Emperor—being at Bologna waiting for 
his coronation, more than ten years after his eleva- 
tion to the imperial power—sent mandatory letters 
to Germany, summoning a diet of the empire, to 
be holden at Augsburg on the 8th day of April.* 


* He had been solemnly crowned at Bologna on the 24th Febru- 
ary, and while there, he and the Pope held a conference on the 
religious dissensions then rending the empire. Charles, in his sim- 
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In his letters mandatory he expressly stated it as | time—would neither be safe for himself nor bene- 
the object of this diet to consider the existing | ficial to the cause; so he forbade him to enter. 
religious differences, expressing his desire that all| But that he might be as near as possible for con- 
parties should be heard with kindness and charity. | sultation, he desired him to come as far as the town 
The Pope, resolving to secure his own interests at | of Coburg—which, though lying on the northern 
this diet, not only appointed Cardinal Campeggio | border of Bavaria, is within the dominions over 
as his plenipotentiary and honorary attendant on | which the electorate of Saxony then extended, and 
the emperor from Bologna to Augsburg, but nomi-| was far enough from Augsburg (in Bavaria) to be 
nated the astute lawyer, Vergerio, as his nuncio to | safely out of reach, yet near enough to be within 
the emperor’s brother in Germany, with secret in-| easy correspondence between the one place and the 
structions to consult with him, so as, 7f fossible, fo | other. Luther yielded obedience, and when the 
prevent a general council from being held. And | others went to Augsburg he took up his abode in 
well did this Vergerio sustain the Pope’s interests | the castle of Coburg.* 

at the diet—injuring the Lutheran party in every| The opening of the diet had been postponed to 
way that he could, and by munificent presents | the rst of May, but even then it did not meet. 
encouraging the Popish divines at the diet—Eck, | The elector, John of Saxony, however, was the very 
Faber, and Cochleus—to do their utmost to de- first prince who made his appearance, attended 
feat the Lutheran attempts to get their doctrine by a retinue of one hundred and fifty horse, with 


favourably entertained at the diet. 

The first question to be determined by the 
Elector of Saxony was whether he should appear 
at the diet at all. A majority of his counsellors 
were against it, but courage on his own part carried 
the day, and it was resolved he should go. But 
foreseeing that they would first be courted by a few 
unimportant concessions, for which in return they 
would be expected and required to yield all that 
was vital, letters were written to the four chief 
theologians of Wittemberg—Luther, Melancthon, 
Justus Jonas, and Pomeranus (that is, Bugenhagen 
of Pomerania)—requiring them to put down in 
writing what they deemed essential to be asked, 
and how far it would be safe to go im the way of 
concession. This was accordingly done in seventeen 
articles, in substance the same as the Schwabach 
articles. All the four—except Pomeranus, who 
remained at Wittemberg—went to meet the elector 
at Torgau, on his way to the diet. On presenting 
the articles to him, and receiving his approval, it 
was agreed that the final shaping of them for pre- 
sentation to the diet should be committed to the 
practised pen of Melancthon. The party then set 
out for Augsburg ; but while trembling seized the 
others, Luther’s courage rose to its wonted pitch 
when he had the Papal enemy to face—as at Worms. 
And as then, so now, he, with that touching voice 
of his, sang his glorious hymn, “ Ein feste Burg,” &c. 
Indeed, during the diet, it not only rang through 
Augsburg itself, but through Saxony too, inspiring 
the Reformers and all their adherents with a noble 
courage. 

The elector had not proceeded far before he 
became convinced that Luther’s personal presence 
at Augsburg—confronting the emperor a second 





plicity, urged the Pope to call a council; not knowing, apparently, 
that it was the settled policy of the Popes to prevent any such coun- 


cil being held, as likely to issue, if in anything at all, in curtailing | 


their own power and reforming the abuses on which the Papacy 
fattened. ; 
into this secret ; but pretending to aim at nothing but the good of the 
Church and the empire, he urged various reasons against it af that 
particular time. And as the emperor was sincerely attached to 
the interests of the Church, he was staggered, and yielded for a time 


his demand for a council; at the same time determining to do what | 
lay to his own hand—to convoke a diet of the empire, for which he at | 


once fixed on both place and date. 


The Pope, however, was too wily to let the Emperor | 


|Spalatin (his chaplain), Melancthon, and Justus 
Jonas as his counsellors. On the r2th of May came 
| the zealous Landgrave of Hessen, with a splendid 
| retinue of one hundred and ninety horse.t Almost 
| immediately after this the emperor arrived at Inns- 
| bruck (in the beautiful Tyrol) with a magnificent 
cortege. Here the extreme party urged on him a 
| policy of unmitigated severity at the diet, while his 
wisest and best counsellors warned him against 
such fatal procedure. The emperor himself, amazed 
at the strength which the new prineiples had ac- 
quired, was by no means disposed to drive matters 
to extremities. Believing, however, that his power 
was such that he had but to express his wishes to 
the reforming princes to obtain them, he sent a 
flattering imvitation to the Elector of Saxony to 
come to Innsbruck to hold some familiar conver- 
sation with him. The elector’s son, who was of 
an impulsive nature, and did not see through the 
snare, urged his father either to go himself, or send 
him in his stead. But the elector was not to be so 
easily caught. He sent word to the emperor that 
the affairs of the diet could only be satisfactorily 
handled at the diet itself, and urged him to hasten 
his entry into Augsburg. This mortified Charles, 
and moderated his expectation of gaining over the 
reforming princes. Meanwhile, as Augsburg kept 
filling with all the pomp and glitter of princes, the 
good elector and his hearty coadjutor, the land- 
grave, took care to have the Gospel preached and 





* The family of the Saxon princes embraced two main branches: 
the elder, or Ernestine branch, to which the famous John Frederic 
belonged, who for his adherence to Lutheranism was deposed in 1548 ; 
and the younger, or A/éerfine branch, to which belonged Duke 


George, whom Charles V. created elector in room of John Frederic, 
for his services against the Protestants. The present head of this 
Albertine or Romish branch of the family is King of Saxony; the 


present head of the younger, Ernestine or Protestant branch, is 
the Duke of Saxe-Coburg Gotha (brother of the late Prince 
Consort of Great Britain and uncle of the Duke of Edinburgh), con- 
| sisting of the two Principalities of Gotha and Coburg (in Thuringia), 
on the northern border of Bavaria. Coburg Proper is south of the 
Thuringian forest, and Gotha is on the north side. The town of Co- 
burg is situated on the Itz. On an eminence overhanging the town is 
an ancient castle of the Duke of Coburg, surrounded by a strong wall. 
It is now used as a prison-house and house of correction, with the ex- 
ception of the rooms occupied by Luther, in which are still preserved 
his bedstead and pulpit. During the Thirty Years’ War this castle 
| was unsuccessfully besieged by Wallenstein, and the chronicles of 
that bloody war mention a’ lime-tree which still flourishes on one of 
the bastions. The present population of the town is twelve thousand. 
+ Some of the historians, however, make it much smaller. 
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resounding every day in as many churches as they 
could get occupied. In vain did their opponents 
try to cope with them in the same line, and con- 
scious of this, they so wrought upon the emperor’s 
mind, that he was induced to write a formal letter 
to the elector, remonstrating with him for resisting 
the former Edict of Worms, and forbidding the | 
preachings. John felt this keenly, but before re 


| 
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now, they will soon gain their end. Let us beg his | 
Majesty, then, to permit the continuance of the 
preachings.” Emboldened by this advice, the | 
elector firmly replied to Charles, that as for the | 
Edict of Worms, it had been virtually annulled by | 
succeeding edicts, and could not be executed ; but | 
as to the preachings, since only the pure word of | 
God was preached, they could not want them. 


qe re ee 


plying he consulted the theologians. Sad to say, 
they advised submission—Luther particularly—as 
the emperor was supreme, and every place was his 
own.* John was pained and perplexed at this de- || 
cision, but the sagacions advice of his clear-headed_ |} 
Chancellor, Bruck, reassured him. “ This,” said || 
that sagacious and courageous man, “is but the || 
first step towards crushing the Gospel. If we yield 























Melancthon worked day and night at the Con- 
fession to have it ready for presentation to the 
emperor, and it was finished on the 16th of May. 
It was constructed on the dangerous principle of 
avoiding all unnecessary opposition to the received 
* See the German letter which he wrote, May 15, to the elector 
from Coburg on the subject, in De Wette’s valuable edition of 
Luther’s Letters (Dr. Martin Luther’s Briefe u. Bedenken, u.s.w. 
Berl. 1827), vol. iv., No. 713, p, 18. 
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faith, and coming as close to it as with safety | 
could possibly be done, in the vain hope of thus | 
conciliating the irreconcilable. Luther, to whom | 
it was sent for his opinion, was alarmed at this 
temporising spirit. To the elector, however, he | 
wrote very cautiously, not wishing to shake his | 
confidence in Melancthon,* To “Philip” himself, 
however, he wrote in a very different strain.t In | 
fact, though Luther gave his assent to the Confes- 
sion in the common name of the Protestants, he 
was alarmed at Melancthon’s facile disposition, and 
while wrestling with God he kept up a regular cor- 
respondence with his friends at Augsburg, to urge 
on them an attitude of firmness. And there was 
need; for Melancthon, like Peter, would have 
dissembled before the enemy—proposing, for ex- | 
ample, that so long as they were at Augsburg they | 
should abstain from their usual practice of eating 
flesh meat on Fridays, which the elector, with 
proper firmness, refused to give in to. The truth 
is, that the princes and their counsellors at Augs- 
burg were far before their clergy (with the exception 
of Luther) in the knowledge of their adversaries. 
While Melancthon was reducing the points of | 
difference almost to the vanishing point (of which 
more afterwards), he was overruled mainly by the 
noble princes who stood by him, insomuch that 
the clergy were astonished at their courage. 

One of the finest specimens of this occurred on 
the very day after the emperor’s entry into Augs- 
burg. He had sent word to the Protestant princes 
that he should expect their presence that day at 
the Procession of the Host, being the festival of the 
Holy Sacrament—a step suggested to him pro- 
bably by some of the cunning Papal doctors, sent 
there expressly to embarrass the Protestants. It 
was known that they had discontinued these pro- 
cessions as idolatrous, and doubtless this was in- 
tended to entrap them. The princes having waited 
personally on the emperor to explain the impos- 
sibility of compliance, the Margrave of Branden- 
burg spoke thus for himself, but virtually for all: 
“TI had rather lay my head upon the block than 
renounce God and his Gospel by such idolatry.” 
This noble speech so staggered the emperor, that 
instead of commanding, he condescended to plead 
with them. But they were immovable, and this 
gave him a taste of the materials he had got to 
deal with—an impression wonderfully deepened 
when the Elector John, as Grand Master of the 
Empire, attended the procession, accompanied by 


* “T have read over Master Philip’s ‘ Apology:’ I like it pretty 
well, and know nothing that I can improve or alter; zmdeed, this 
would not be suttable, for I cannot step so soft and light. Christ, 
our Lord, help!” &c. (Same letter as preceding.) 

+ After some sentences which, fae x kindly expressed, Me- 
lancthon would feel, he says, ‘“‘I have received your Apology, and | 
wonder what you would have when you ask what and how much is to | 





be conceded to the Papal party. .... For my part, more than enough 
has been yielded in that Apology, and if they retuse that, I see not 
what more can be conceded. ... . Day and night this subject occu- 


pies my thoughts, revolving, weighing it, and searching all Scripture, 
and my full confidence in this doctrine of ours grows apace, and I am 
more and more resolved, please God, that nothing more shall be 
a me, be the issue what it may,’’ &c, (29th June, No. 
736, D. 52. 

+ | od a remarkable confession of Brentius (Brenz), writing from 
Augsburg—“ That he blushed when he contrasted their own timidity 
with the courage and constancy of the princes’ (Corpus Reformato- | 
rum, ed, Bretschneider, 4to , vol. ii., 1835, Letter 735, p. 125). | 
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the margrave, but not until he had protested that 
the act was purely oficial—in proof of which he 
refused to kneel; and they both continued standing, 


| while all others knelt, expressly to manifest their 


religious disapproval of an idolatrous act. 

But the scenes wax even more stirring as the 
business of the diet proceeded in earnest. 

The emperor opened the diet with an address 
which he caused to be read, the burden of 
which was the Turkish war and those religious dis- 
sensions which were weakening their resources 
against the common enemy, and so threatening ruin 
to the empire. To the surprise of the Protestants, 
it breathed a more bitter and determined hos- 
tility to them than they had been led to expect. 
The Protestant princes and their theologians, 
seeing from this how critical was the position of 
themselves and their cause, spent the three days’ 
interval between the first and the second session 
of the diet in conference and prayer over the Con- 
fession which had been prepared by Melancthon. 
But most noble of all was the elector himself. As 
leader of the whole Protestant band—not to speak 
of his official position as Grand Marshal of the Em- 
pire—he was looked to alike by both the hostile 
parties; and knowing this, he deeply felt his’ 
responsibility for the course he should take and the 
carriage that befitted him at this critical time. 
Seckendorf, the great historian of the Lutheran 
Reformation,* gives us some deeply interesting 
particulars of the steps which he took between the 
first session of the diet, on the zoth June, and the 
second, on the 24th. Having assembled his 
associates on the very day of the first session, “ he 
exhorted them (says Seckendorf) to an intrepid 
assertion of the cause of God and religion. On 
the morning of the next day (the 21st), having 
sent away all his counsellors and ministers, and 
with most ardent prayers pleaded with God for 
the success of their business, he committed some 
thoughts to writing for the purpose of fortifying 
his own resolution, which Counsellor Dolzig 
and Melancthon are said to have read with 
astonishment. Then, having weighed the em- 
peror’s proposal [as to how the diet should pro- 
ceed], he called his son, John Frederic, Pontanus 
[his late chancellor—he had been obliged to resign 
from ill-health], and Melancthon, and addressed 
them at some length on the religious subject, 
giving it as his opinion that this should be handled 
[at the diet] before everything else. In the after- 
noon, having summoned, through Pontanus, his 
associates, and caused the imperial proposal to be 
again read, he requested them to consider well 
what should be done, and give him their mind on 
the following day (the 22nd). This they accord- 





* “Commentarius Historicus et Apologeticus de Lutheranismo,” 
&c. Francof. et Lips., fol. 1692. It was undertaken to refute the 
calumnies of Maimbourg the Jesuit, in his “‘ Historia Lutheranismi, 
1680; and having unequalled access to original documents—for he 
was first honorary librarian to the Duke of Saxe Gotha, then eccle- 
siastical counsellor to the same, and finally filled the same office to 
the Elector of Brandenburg—he has produced a work of more than 
a thousand folio pages, to which every subsequent historian has been 
largely indebted, and the historical accuracy of which its enemies 
have never been able to shake. 
































‘mously approved,* it was resolved that the em- 
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ingly did, giving it as their unanimous judgment 
that the religious question must be taken up before 
everything else. And the princes of the opposite 
party having, after consultation, come to the same 
decision, the emperor gave notice on the 22nd to 
the elector and his associated princes that he de- 
sired them, within two days, to give him in a 
written summary of their faith and of the abuses 
they wished to be corrected. On the 23rd, 
the ‘Apology’—as it was then called, but after- 
wards the ‘ Confession’—having been read over, 
as drawn up by Melancthon, in presence of the 
elector and his associated princes, and unani- 


peror should be requested to allow it to be read 
publicly.”+ Accordingly, the diet having met for 
the second time on the 24th, and Campeggio, the 
cardinal legate, having addressed a glowing syco- 
phantish speech to the emperor, full of professions 
of charity towards all, and expressing his confidence 
that all classes would unite against the common 
enemy, the Turk—this done, and several others | 
having spoken to the same effect, all on the Turkish | 
war, it came to the turn of the Protestant princes 
to speak their minds. Accordingly, through Pon- 
tanus as their spokesman, they complained of the | 
shameful calumnies which had been propagated 
against them, “as if they were disseminating new | 
heresies, schisms, and all kinds of monstrous and | 
absurd opinions ; and since their name, fame, for- 
tune, life, and even their eternal salvation, hung 
upon it, they most humbly entreated the emperor, 
electors, and princes to listen to and weigh their 
written summary of what was believed and taught 
throughout their dominions.” ‘This, however, the 
emperor refused—put up to this, no doubt, by his 
wily advisers, but himself also hoping thus to frus- 
trate the wishes of the Protestant party. “It was 
too late in the day, and besides it was unnecessary, 
as they could give it in and have it leisurely exa- 
mined.” Against this they remonstrated—Pon- 
tanus speaking for them—in such strong terms, 
that the emperor seemed ready to give way; but it 
ended in a second refusal. The Protestant princes, 
however, were as determined as their opponents, 
and respectfully refused to give in their Confession 
until it should first be publicly read ; but they en- 
treated the ‘emperor, “ for God’s sake” (um Gottes- 
willen), not to deny them so reasonable a request, 
so justa ght. At length he so far gave way as to | 
consent that it should be read, but only next day, 
and in a chamber of the emperor's palace, in pre- 
sence only of such members of the diet as chose 
to attend.{ This, it was hoped, would be as good 
as not reading it at all, but here the wily Romish 
party were mistaken. For not only were all pre- 
sent who took any interest in the matter—filling 











* Philip, the Landgrave of Hesse, however, intimating his dissent 
from the language of the roth Article on the Lord’s Supper, and only 
subscribing, that their cause might not be weakened by want of una- 
nimity (of which more, perhaps, in another paper). 

t Seckend., lib. ii. 364; sect. 28, pp. 168, 169. 

t Corp. Reform., ii., Ep. 738, pp. 127—129; being a German letter to 
the Magistrates of Niirnberg, by their deputies at the diet; also 
Seckend., ii. p. 169. 
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the chamber (which Justus Jonas says would con- 
tain perhaps two hundred)—but a vast crowd as- 
sembled in the adjoining chambers, eager to hear 
it. Another effort was now made to weaken the 
effect of reading the document. Pontanus, and 
the admirable Chancellor Beier, having stood for- 
ward, the one holding a Latin and the other a 
German copy of the Confession, Charles desired 
that it should be read in Zatin. But here the 
elector interposed. ‘We are on German ground, 
and I hope your Majesty will permit us to speak 
in German.” To this the emperor yielded ; and 
the Protestant princes having stood up to represent 
their faith, Charles requested them to be seated. 
The chancellor, to whom officially it fell to 
read it, being himself a Protestant, read it out 
in so clear a voice and so energetic a manner 
that the fullest effect was given to it in the hear- 
ing .of all, outside as well as within. It took 
two hours to get through it,* but none seemed to 
weary ;f and as Pontanus handed both copies to 
the emperor's secretary—Charles himself taking 
hold of the Latin one—he had the courage to say, 

3y the grace of God, and Himself maintaining His 
own cause, this Confession shall triumph even over 
the gates of hell.”t The Romish auditors—such 
at least as had any candour—were astonished at 
the moderation of the document, prepared as they 
had been to expect only novel, fanatical, and 
dangerous principles ; insomuch that the Bishop of 
Augsburg is said to have exclaimed after hearing 
it, “The statements read to us are true, they are 
the pure truth, we cannot deny it.”§ The Pro- 
testants were overjoyed,|| and as for Luther, when 
he heard what had taken place, he wrote thus to a 
friend : “I am beyond measure glad that I have lived 
to this hour, when Christ has been publicly preached 
by such confessors, in such an assembly, and in so 
singularly beautiful a Confession. Thus has that 
word been fulfilled, ‘I will speak of thy testimonies 
before kings, and will not be ashamed.’ For 
‘ whosoever shall confess me (saith He who cannot 
lie) before men, him will I also confess before my 
Father which is in heaven.’”€f Such was the effect 
of all this upon the emperor, that he condescended 
to address himself to the Protestant princes, begging 
them to keep the Confession to themselves, and not 
to put it to press—which they consented to do.** 
They kept their word, in respect of publication ; 
but copies of it were obtained, circulated through 
the diet, translated, and everywhere dispersed. 
What was the imperial party now to do ? Opinions 
were divided. Ultimately, the Confession was re- 
mitted to Dr. Eck, with Faber and Cochleus— 








* Seckend., ii. 170. 

+ Brentius, however (one of the Wittemburg divines present at the 
diet), writes that the emperor fell asleep during the reading, and 
that he did the same during the reading of the reply—of which pre- 
sently. Corp. Keform., ii., No. 818. 

t This is stated by Seckendorf (ib.) on the authority of Ccelestinus, 
but he himself thinks it was said rather towards the end of the diet. 

¢ Seckend., ii. p. 170. 

| Seckend., ii. p. 170; Luth. Briefe, iv., No. 746. 

% Luth. Briefe, iv., No. 476. 

** The Niirnberg Deputies state this. 
in German, Corp. Ref., ii., No. 743. 
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able, subtle, determined, but wily ene 
draw up a Refutation of it, to be read six weeks 
thereafter. 

The Confession, even as then read, was, all 
things considered, a noble document ; but it was 
constructed upon a very questionable principle— 
the trimming principle. Melancthon, and a few 
who sympathized with him, facile and full of 
timidity, clung to the vain hope of conciliating 
their Papal adversaries by conceding whatever was 
not absolutely and fatally inconsistent with evan- 
gelical truth. Luther—as we have partly seen, 
and shall see more fully—dreaded this spirit, re- 





| saaenaied against it, and did all he could to 

check it; and nothing can be more certain than 

that, but for the princes and for Luther’s frequent 
| communications, his courage and constancy would 
have all but given way. When at length, long 
after all was over, he discovered his mistake, and 
ten years afterwards the document was issued 
afresh—with no hope of thereby conciliating an 
| irreconcilable enemy, and therefore with no tempta- 
| tion to ¢rim—how different the Augsburg Con- 

fession was, will be evident at a glance to any one 
| who will compare the edition of 1531 (the first) 
| with that of 1540. DAVID BROWN. 
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THIRD AND LAST PAPER, 


| Bagot gage ag sae covers so large a surface 

of life, and involves so much of definite 
moral action, that to consider it in its completeness 
we must consent to go into all the nooks and cor- 
ners of it, and in its details as well as in its prin- 
ciples to have our conscience thoroughly informed. 
Take, for instance, our letters of business. 
may appear to have but a worldly aspect, and 
hardly to come at all within the area of religion ; 
yet most certainly they imply the performance of 
duty towards our neighbour, and our duty to our 
neighbour is our duty to God. Such letters, of 
course, as require technical or professional know- 
ledge, it is wiser to procure some one else to write, 
and to pay him for his trouble. But there are also 
letters which simply want common sense and fair- 
ness, and which reasonable people should be able | 
to write themselves. Well, is it not a plain duty in | 
such matters not to look only on our own things, 
but to look also on the things of others ; 


neighbour’s place, and while sufficiently careful to 
protect our own interests, to be unwilling to tres- 
pass on his; to give no more trouble than is neces- 
sary, to be thoroughly straightforward, and exactly 
punctual, and to remember that a thoughtless blun- | 
der may be as permanently disastrous as an inten- 
tional and malignant fraud? Our letters of business 
should go as straight to the point as possible con- 
sistently with being clear; and when a distinct 
impression of our meaning is of vital importance, it 
is best to write only on one subject at a time. 
They should be well considered, to prevent vacilla- | 
tion; promptly despatched, to save suspense ; 
worded decidedly, to spare the trouble of further | 
correspondence ; expressed courteously, for every 
human being is entitled to respect. For most per- | 


sons it is never prudent to give reasons, and seldom | 


necessary ; but letters of consequence, for the sake | 
of all concerned, should be carefully copied for | 
reference afterwards. When strangers write for 
money, and you are disposed to answer them, reply 
in the third person, and not in the first. 
testimonials, about which, almost more than any- 


They | 


to do as | 
we would be done by; to put ourselves in our | 


"AS to | 


thing else, the universal conscience needs to be 
| thoroughly ashamed of itself, ever remember that 
justice and kindness are for society as well as indi- 
viduals; never refuse to give yourself trouble in 
fulfilling an obligation; but also recollect that a 
weak good nature is one of the most mischievous 
things in the world. Then, in our business letters, 
| times and seasons may be of great moment. Some- 
times the Spanish proverb holds good, “ Never do 
to-day what you can do to-morrow.” For it occa- 
sionally happens that letters hastily written are as 
hastily recalled, or that to-morrow gives the clue 
| which to-day was wanting. Sometimes the English 
proverb must be obeyed, “ Never put off till to- 
morrow what you can do to-day.” If hastiness 
| springs from indolence, so does dawdling ; and no 
| duty is easier for being deferred. Money should 
| be acknowledged at once ; invitations and engage- 
| ments should “be accepted or declined as soon as 
possible ; and a servant’s character being not only 
a question of bread, but a matter of justice, should 
be sent without an hour’s delay. Finally, if our 
letters of business were always written in readable 
| handwriting, much trouble would be saved on both 
| sides ; and if they were sometimes slept over be- 
tween the time of writing and the time of posting 
| them, our friends might not need so often to accuse 
us of change of mind. 
Letters of special relationship deserve our atten- 
| tion, not only for the instruction they contain, but also 
| for the behaviour they suggest. Letters between hus- 
| band and wife shall come first ; about which we may 
| observe that their being w ritten at all must depend 
entirely on the acc ident of separation, and that the 
| compensation for those who are not so happy as to 
| possess them is to be found in the good fortune of 
never having been parted. Perhaps the most re- 
markable specimen of letter-writing from a husband 
to a wife is found in the correspondence of the 
greatest genius the Scotch Church ever possessed 
and disowned, I mean Edward Irving. While I 
doubt if in all the compass of this class of literature 
anything can be found more touching and elevating 
than his journal letter to his wife, certainly I can 
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conceive nothing more profitable to young married | is all I want.” Love between brothers, when strong 
people than their reading it together by the quiet | and genuine, is one of the most beautiful the human 


fireside of their dear first home. 


“© Isabella, I} heart can know—is not unfrequently the deepest 


have a strong persuasion of the power of a holy | when there is a considerable disparity of years be- 


will and conversation, in which, if we continue, we | 


shall save not only our own souls, but the souls of 
them that hear us. My dearest, we must soon go | 
to our rest, and our sweet infant also ; and perhaps 
the Lord may not see us worthy to leave any seed 
on the earth. His will be done—now rest in peace, 
my other part, and thou sweet link of being betwixt 
us. Every twelfth day of the month, my loving and 
beloved wife, let it be your first thought and your last 
thought, that your babe is mortal, and that the father 
of your babe is mortal, and that you yourself are 
mortal. Do this that you may swallow up our mor- 
tality in the glorious faith of-our immortality in the 
heavens” (Lite, vol. i. p. 315). A wife’s letter is usually 
longer than her husband’s, just as women, as a rule, 
have more faculty of conversation than men. It 
contains much about the children, something about 
the servants, and often nothing about herself. It 
is full of all kind of news likely to amuse him, 
and if there is bad news, and it will keep, she tells 
him nothing of it till he comes home. Unlike 
men, who in little things are sometimes more selfish 
than women, she really wishes to know whenever 
he is ill, or sad, or vexed, quite irrespectively of 
her being able to help him, while a man sees no 
advantage in being worried if there is nothing to be 
gained by it. It is true that John Grey of Dilston 
used to beg his wife to tell him every particular about 
herself. “Let me hear honestly how you always do ;” 
but then John Grey of Dilston was one in ten 
thousand. If some one has spoken kindly of him, 
or praised anything that he has said or done, that 
goes into the letter, and is made the most of. If 
she scolds him, it is for not telling her, what it did 
not seem worth while for him to tell, that he is in 
perfect health. If she hints a fault, it is the short- 
ness of his letters. Perhaps Caroline Perthes 
gives one the highest notion of what a wife’s letters 
can be. Here are two extracts. “I have just 
looked out into the night, and thought of thee. It 
is a glorious night, and the stars are glittering above 
me, and if in thy carriage one appears to thee 
brighter than the rest, think that it showers down 
upon thee love and kindness from me, and no sad- 
ness, for I am not now unhappy when you are 
absent. Yet I am certain that this does not pro- 
ceed from any diminution of affection. If I could 
only show how I feel towards you, it would give 
you joy. After all I may say or write, it is still 
unexpressed, and far short of the living love which 
I carry in my heart. Ifyou could apprehend me 
without words, you would understand me better.” 
“The children do their best, but you are always 
the same, and have ever the first place in my heart. 
Thank God, my Perthes, neither time nor circum- 
stances can ever affect my love to you; my affec- | 
tion knows neither youth nor age, and is eternal. | 
You must take me as I am, my Perthes; in one | 
word, love me, and tell me so sometimes, and that 





tween them, often is found in characters which to 
outside observers are as hard as granite. Dr. Robert 
Lee, minister of the Gray Friars in Edinburgh, 
during the latter years of his life did not impress the 
world with the affectionateness so much as with the 
tenacity of his nature. But the letter we subjoin, 
written to a young and dearly-loved brother on his 
death-bed, for its devout and almost passionate 
tenderness is not easily to be surpassed. ‘My 
beloved brother, the letters we have received re- 
garding your health have greatly distressed us, the 
more so as we cannot be near you to comfort you. 
Yet you are not alone ; the Father is with you, and 
your Elder Brother also, more faithful and loving 
far than your elder brother on earth. And yet I 
have loved you tenderly; and the prospect of a 
separation is more bitter to me than I can express, 
and yet it may, by the mercy of our God, not be 
everlasting or long. You, I feel assured, when 
you have the victory over the last enemy, will enter 
into peace and eternal joy ; and O may I, unworthy 
as I am and polluted, be permitted through the 
blood of Jesus, who died for each of us, to join 
you there, though it be to occupy the lowest place, 
of which I know I am utterly unworthy! And now 
I commend you unto God our Father, and Jesus, 
that Lamb who taketh away our sins. May his 
Spirit be your strong support, and ever-present 
Comforter! Living or dying, you, I believe, will be 
the Lord’s. I have written you with an aching 
heart and many tears, feeling it may be the last of 
our intercourse on earth” (Life, vol. i. p. 51). 
Letters of betrothal; the letters which we write 
with ungrudging willingness, expect with undis- 
guised impatience, read and read and read with 
heart-absorbing joy ; which we never think so long 
as they ought to be; which we never feel the 
least ashamed, either of sending, or receiving, or 
hoarding, or even in little chosen bits reading out 
aloud ; the letters which, like young pines in spring, 
have an ineffable aroma of blossoming nature and 
overflowing life ; coming from souls which, both in 
imagination and affection, are stirred to their 
inmost depths by the lofty enthusiasm of love ; 
these are perhaps in one respect well illustrated 
by one of Henry Martyn’s to the excellent young 
lady who, having declined to marry him, kindly 
offered to be his sister. Though imbued with his 
characteristic sadness, and written by one who never 
expected much happiness on earth, they possess 
the true human element as it is sanctified by the 
Spirit of God. “You do not tell me if ever you 
walk there, and imagine the billows that break at 
your feet to have made their way from India. But 
why should I wish to know? Had I observed 
silence on that day, and henceforward, I should 
have spared you much trouble, and myself much 
pain. Yet I am far from regretting that I spoke, 
since I am persuaded that all things will work 
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together for good. I sometimes try to put such | rally have some reason in them ; and for a young 
a number of things together as shall produce the | man and woman to enter into intimate but unde. 
greatest happiness possible, and I find that even in | fined relations with each other through the medium 
imagination I cannot satisfy myself. So that the | | of letters, is to start on a journey where it is 
expectation of happiness on earth seems chimerical | hazardous to go forward, impossible to stand still, 
to the last degree. In my schemes of happiness I | and difficult to turn back. Asa tule, it is better 
place myself, of course with you, blessed with | not to write to newspapers at all, sharply as they 
great success in the ministry, and seeing all India | may have attacked you. It is quite possible that 
turning to the Lord. Yet it is evident that with | they are right in finding fault with you: if they are 
these joys there would be mingled many sorrows. lw rong, by to-morrow it will be forgotten, and you 
No thought now is so sweet as that which those | will not have committed the blunder of crossing 
words suggest—in Christ—our destinies thus in- | swords with an invisible enemy, who always has it 
separably united with those of the Son of God.” _| in his power to strike the last blow. Where, 


As for letters to our children, whether young or 
grown up, in the country or out of England, both | 
for them and for us, the more frequently we write, 
the better. A lad at school, or a youth at college, 
a sailor on board ship, or a young clerk in a 
London counting-house, a daughter who is a wife 
as well as a child, a son whose own children in 


his own home explain a father’s love and point | 


a father’s duties, are always the better for being 
happily and periodically reminded that there are 
old ties as well as new, blood relations as well as 
social ; that a parent’s love is worth more than a 
stranger’s good-nature ; and that there is one home 
in the world where the door is ever flung wide to 
receive them, and sure never to be shut except to 
profligacy or dishonour. 

It is likely enough that a schoolboy may not 
much care for a very long letter, but it is an im- 
mense mortification when no one writes to him; 
and the worst kind of hardening that can happen 
to a boy’s nature is that which comes from his 
affections being despised. But if we mean our letters 
to be read, we must make them readable by writing 
of what will interest them: the rabbits and the 
ponies ; the trout in the beck, and the birds in the 
stubble. Many a letter from home, just because it 
looks dull to begin with, is hastily stuffed into the 
pocket, to be read at a convenient moment, only 
to be ruthlessly used, before the day is half over, to 
light a fire with, or to weight a kite’s tail. 
ever we say about religion should be brief, natural, 
pointed, and tender. 
power not to read it; and what they do not read 
cannot do them much good. Perhaps for most boys 
up to a certain age, the pith of religious advice 


may ordinarily be comprised in these four sen- | 


tences, “‘ Always speak the truth. Be sure to read 
your Bible on Sundays. Do, and read, and say 


nothing you would be ashamed to tell your mother | 


of. And never forget your prayers.” 

Kind-hearted and conscientious people are often 
at a loss to know the precise limits of duty in 
their letter-writing; what letters need not be 
written, and what need not be answered; what | 
should be read and destroyed, and what care- 
fully put away. To begin at the beginning of life, | 
letters are always strong links, and it is surely im- | 
prudent for young persons, especially when they | 
are first cousins, io commence a correspondence as 
brother and sister. Conventional proprieties gene- 


What- | 


They always have it in their | 


however, it is a misstatement of fact on a point of 
consequence, a letter, written good-humouredly, 
| and in the fewest words you can find, will answer 
| your purpose far better than an angry and thin- 
| skinned complaint. Then, it is quite possible that 
| some one may wish to correspond with you, with 
whom you do not wish to correspond. Is it 
wrong or selfish to exercise your choice in the 
matter, and to take the liberty of selecting your 
/own friends? Or it may be that your time is 
immensely occupied, and some one with whom 
you have but a slight acquaintance writes to you 
for information which it would be very trouble- 
some to procure; or invites your criticism on a 
long and badly-written manuscript. Every case 
must be judged on its own merits, but some duties 
have the precedence of others; old friends have a 
greater claim than new ones; and not absolutely 
to keep in our own hands the disposal of our time is 
an unpardonable folly. Or a stranger, who has 
read your books, heard you speak, or watched 
your public conduct, frankly writes to you his im- 
pressions about you, and expects an answer. Now 
it may happen that a real service has been con- 
ferred, that the criticism is sensible, the reproof 
needed, the counsel sound, the writer modest and 
kind. Internal evidence will generally decide if 
it is the act of a friend or of a busybody; a 
gentleman usually apologizes for intrusion, and a 
Christian will express himself with charity. In 
/such a case the letter should be acknowledged 
promptly and civilly ; for many a one has been 
| warned of a pitfall at his feet by the remonstrance 
of a stranger ; and in a free country the man who 
fretfully resents being criticized by public opinion 
should instantly retire into private life. It some- 
times, however, happens that letters of the kind 
/are prompted only by a small vanity, a love of 
self, not a love of truth. Insuch cases an acknow- 
ledgment of the letter is all that is necessary ; for 
seriously to discuss the question at issue would 
pons only involve the waste of precious time, it 
would encourage a contemptible fussiness. In 
these days of penny postage and halfpenny cards, 
| | it is quite impossible to subscribe to all the excel- 
|lent charities for which solicitations reach us, nor 
is it reasonable to expect that such letters should 
be answered. On the whole, it is much to be 
| wished that men whose time is of value to others 
as well as themselves should keep it for those who 
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have the first claim on it, and see that not to | warm-hearted letters he has ever received have 
answer letters which ought never to have been| been letters without a name to them, and that 
written may sometimes be a question of moral | more than once large charitable donations have 
courage. No one, indeed, that we ever heard of | been sent to him which it was meant to be impos- 
feels at all compelled to reply to letters for votes | sible for him to trace. Really it is often only from 
to public asylums; so to do is an act of free| shyness and modesty that many people dislike to 
and gratuitous kindness. But if, as frequently hap- | write in their own person ; and though it is much to 
pens, some one who is totally unknown to you, | be desired that every one would be manly enough 
but who looks on you in the light of a specula- | to accept the responsibility of his own letters, it is 
tion, writes to you, say, for a nomination to| certain that many letters, which it would be a real 
Christ’s Hospital, your silence may confer a benefit | loss not to receive, would, unless sent anony- 
on society, as well as on yourself, by your making | mously, never be sent at all. Where, however, 
your correspondent understand that his letter was | anonymous letters are written with an evil purpose, 
an intrusion. they are among the cruellest acts of cowardice that 
As to the letters we should keep or destroy, the | a mean and spiteful nature can inflict on a defence- 
question is partly one of space and leisure. Twenty | less man. The only comfort about them is, that 
years of correspondence will soon fill up ordinary | they may possibly contain one grain of truth, which 
pigeon-holes, and a change of residence may send a | a wise person, even at the cost of a little annoyance, 
thousand letters into the fire. Letters which dis-! will be really thankful to possess. The great mis- 
close family secrets, or expose the error and mis- | chief of them is, that you are hit in the dark by one 
conduct of others, may be productive of distress and | who is under cover ; and not seeing where the blow 
inconvenience by falling into strange hands, and in| comes from, you are tempted unjustly to suspect 
most cases it is best to destroy them as soon as may | your friends. It is better never to take the smallest 
be. Then, few of us can quite be trusted never to| notice of them. It is childish to fret about them. 
read over again a letter which has wounded or | It is unreasonable to magnify a solitary —— 
injured us ; time may have gone by, and the feeling | into a host of angry adversaries. On the whole, 1 
of resentment be forgotten, but some embers are | is probable that if you are tolerably prudent le 
easily stirred, and some sparks quickly kindle fire. | will have but few of them. Read them if they 
Let us put temptation out of our way, by tearing up | come; burn them when you have mastered them ; 
angry and vindictive letters, instead of treasuring | but best of all, steadfastly do your duty; and the 
them up in safe hiding-places, one day to feed a| answer of a good conscience will disarm them of 
resentment that was well-nigh dead. If it is generous | their sting if you have a dozen a day. 
toward our neighbour, it is good and prudent for our- 3ut other letters we all of us try to keep by a 
selves to put it quite out of our power to fling back | sweet instinct of nature. Ifa woman never forgets 
at him, the next time he vexes us, the handwriting | the day or the place where she was offered mar- 
that condemns him to his face. riage—for whether she accepts or declines, life some- 
On anonymous letters Archbishop Whately has | how is never quite the same afterwards—she is not 
thus delivered himself in one of his trenchant | very likely, unless a sense of what is fair to another 
decisions :—“ What you say of anonymous letters | should induce her to destroy it, to let go out of her 
reminds me to mention my own practice and its | keeping the letter that made a crisis in her career. 
success. It has long been my rule to look first for | What marriage is to women, promotion is to men ; 
the signature, and “immediately to burn unread | | and most of us keep the letters which threw open 
every anonymous letter. The first half-year I was | the door, be it wide or narrow, by which we entered 
here I dare say I received above one hundred ; but | on public life. It is surely the common instinct of 
as it became generally known that I never read | an entire and covetous love to keep with jealous 
them, the number rapidly diminished, and still con- | and tender care both the letters of our betrothal, 
tinues to diminish; and now I hardly receive a/ and, so far as possible, the letters of our married 
dozen ina year. I may have lost some valuable | life. The day may come when they will be wanted, 
information, but I suspect not much, as people} when the one who is left will be glad even of a 
always find some other avenue when they find that | piece of paper to recall days that can never return, 
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one closed ; and it is a great evil to encourage the | 
practice by being known to read all, which you 
must do, if you read any.” (Whately’s Life, vol. i 
p. 416.) It is not, however, clear that the good 
Archbishop is to be blindly followed in this prac- 
tice, any more than in his other well-known habit 
of never giving to beggars. It is not strictly true 
that no one ever writes them whose opinion is worth 
caring about. Most certainly it is not always 
cowardice that omits the signature, any more than 
ill-nature that suggests the writing. Let each speak 
for himself. As for the writer of this paper, he can 
only say that some of the most encouraging and 





| through the poor and faint echoes which pen and 
/ink can awaken of a beloved voice hushed in the 
stillness of the grave. Children’s letters should be 
kept, not exactly to be brought out and read aloud 
before a mixed company in the presence of the 
writer (about the age of sixteen), but to be quietly 
looked over when the waters of life are smoother 
and the heat of the day is passed. Letters which 
point the events of life are always worth keeping ; 
those, for instance, which we receive when we are 
about to be married, or when we are advanced, or 
when the first child is born, or when death invades 
us. Most men put away those in which great men 
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have recognised them, or good men addressed them 
kindly. Clergymen are certainly wise to keep 
letters that bear on their ministry, and occasionally 
to read them again. Sluggishness may be stirred, 
self-indulgence put to shame, faith roused, zeal 
animated by the quiet reading of letters written 
twenty years ago, testifying to the first love of our 
young ministry—when we did not know how to do 
enough for Christ and His Church—from souls long 
ago passed into their rest, perhaps through words 
and prayers of ours. As to the letters of parents, 
here is an exquisite bit from one of the noblest 
prose poems of the day, Robert Falconer :— 

“He lifted it by two little ears of ribbon, and 
there underneath lay a letter addressed to his 
father in the same old-fashioned handwriting as the 
hymn. It was sealed with brown wax full of 
spangles, impressed with a bush of something—he 
could not tell whether rushes, or reeds, or flags. 
Of course he dared not open it. His holy mother’s 
words to his erring father must be sacred even 
from the eyes of their son, But what other or 
fitter messenger than himself could bear it to its 
destination? It was for this that he had been 
guided to it.” 

On the whole, it is better to keep too many 
than too few, for a letter does not eat nor drink, 
nor take up much room, nor give trouble; 
and a letter once destroyed cannot be re- 
covered. It does the heart good, for it recalls past 
joy, and sobers present happiness, when a busy 
man steals a quiet evening for the company of old 
letters, and travels back twenty years, to speak face 
to face with the friends of his youth. 

It is certainly true that letter-writing is a test 


of character, both in the qualities of our nature, | 


the simplicity of our motives, and the amount of 
our self-denial. Some people go so far as to say 
that a man’s handwriting indicates his nature ; 
but as handwriting is notoriously dependent on 
pen, and ink, and paper, and the weather, and 
even on digestion, it is at best but an uncertain 
guide. Still it is quite the case that desultori- 
ness, slovenliness, and impetuousness peep out in 
letters; many erasions will indicate indecisive- 
ness, and though incautiousness in temperament 
does not invariably imply incautiousness with 
pen and ink, kind-hearted persons throw their 


heart into their letters, and unfair advantage is | 


sometimes taken of it. It is burdensome always 


to be compelled to sign yourself in precisely the | 


same language, and sensible people will not ob- 
serve the difference ; but a petulant or fickle friend, 


who writes to you to-day as “ Yours most affec- | 


tionately,” in a week’s time, if he thinks you have 
offended him, will sign himself “ Your faithful 


servant.” The postscript of some persons’ letters con- | 


tains the pith of them, as if they never knew what 
they wanted to say till the letter was finished ; while 
others, always underlining whatever they feel to be of 
the least importance, confer at least this benefit on 
you, that if you carefully read the underlined pas- 
sages you may safely skip the rest. Odd men 


write odd letters. Here is one sent to the writer 
of this paper several years ago. Unfortunately it 
could not be answered, as the writer, who was a 
Master of Arts and an Irishman, omitted to give 
his address. “ Rev. and learned Sir,—Coming into 
your presence through the medium of a letter, I do 
so in the spirit of the respect due to you as a gentle- 
man and as ascholar. I unfortunately ama scholar, 
but a blackguard. I heard you preach a few times, 
and thought you might pity the position I have 
brought myself to. I should be grateful to you for 
| an old coat, an old pair of boots. Iam, Rev. and 
learned Sir, yours respectfully.” But letter-writing 
not only betrays our eccentricities, it also indicates 
our virtues, and here is an area of duty open to us 
| all. How much kindness may be shown in being 
even willing to write, and we can all be kind. 
Archbishop Sumner once said to the writer of this 
| paper that it was his invariable practice to reply 
| with his own hand to the numerous clergymen who 
asked him to preach charity sermons, for thus he 
could soften the disappointment of the inevitable 
“‘No.” So, even if a little child asks you to write to 
it, do so if you can. To make a little child happy 
is to help to make it good, and to make any one 
good is a service fit for an angel. Then just in 
proportion as people are poor, or insignificant, or 
friendless, or gone down in the world, should we 
| answer their letters as soon as possible. Merely 
| as men and women they deserve justice as much as 
|other people, and certainly they want more com- 
| forting. Courtesy is often shown in letter-writing, 
and we can all be courteous. The exact difference 
between a half-bred and a thorough-bred man con- 
sists perhaps in this, that the latter is scrupulous, 
even in the least thing, to respect his neighbour's 
feelings, while the former treats them with indiffer- 
ence. To say “no” pleasantly sometimes gives less 
pain than to say “yes” roughly. Itis not, of course, 
necessary that immediately on your return from 
a pleasant visit you should write to say you have 
arrived safely, especially as most persons are 
careful, when going away, brightly to say “ thank 
you.” Still it gratifies your friend to know that 
you have enjoyed your visit, and friendship is 
wonderfully helped by courtesies of the heart. 
| Tact is of great importance in letter-writing, when 
we have either plain advice or painful tidings 
to communicate; and so far as it is a quality of 
| heart, as well as a gift of nature, we can all 
possess it if we please. Sisters should be very 
_ careful how they write advice to their brothers after 
they have struck fourteen. Even parents, if they 
wish their words really to sink down into a child’s 
conscience, should pick them carefully, and express 
| them tenderly. To try to enter into our friend’s 
inner feelings, and to consider our subject from his 
point of view, is at once to penetrate half-way into 
his heart. Where there is real liberty of action, 
and danger lest that liberty should be mischievously 
exercised, to attempt to dictate, instead of being 
content to persuade, is folly which amounts to 
| sin. Prudence is pre-eminently valuable in letter- 
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writing, and we may all be prudent if we will 
think, and wait, and love. A wise man will seldom 
joke with his pen ; he will be unwilling to commit 
himself to statements or opinions which twenty 
years hence—long after he has forgotten them— 
may be brought up for his discomfiture ; on higher 
grounds than his own safety he will hesitate to put 
in writing, about other men’s private affairs, what, 
if it fell into the hands of strangers, might be 
distressing, if not injurious: instead of making 
promises for to-morrow, which others will not forget 
if he does, he prefers to do whatever he can to-day. 
Walking with a friend, you can say almost what 
you please to him; the twinkle of your eye, or 
the nudge of your arm, will give to your words 
the direction and the impression that you desire. 
Precisely the same sentences, when put into 
matter-of-fact black and white, and posted to be 
read in some dull village, will possibly be mis- 
understood, brooded over, and magnified until a 
harmless pleasantry festers into an irritating sore. 
Thoughtfulness and delicacy peep out a -hun- 
dred ways in our letters, and we can all of us be 
thoughtful and delicate if we please. A bishop, 
for instance, little knows the satisfaction he gives 
by answering letters as frequently and as promptly 
as he can. It is not flunkeyism in a clergyman 
that makes him pleased to feel he is not quite for- 
gotten by his chief pastor. Every subaltern likes 
to know that his general’s eye is upon him ; anda 
single-minded diligence that toils on year by year for 


the love of God is in no way inconsistent with a rea- 
sonable desire for theapprobation of those set over us. 
No one can understand as true-hearted pastors can 
how close and tender and vital is the tie that unites | 
them to those members of their flock who are one 


with them in the Lord. It is a great mistake to 
suppose that they feel interfered with or intruded on 
when their parishioners write to consult them on 
personal difficulties, or invite their explanation on 
questions either of doctrine or practice. A good 
man rejoices in being thus used; it is a subject of 
regret with many of us that we are not so much 
employed in this way as we might be; and an 
English gentleman has quite as keen a sense of 
honour with a secret as a Romish priest. What 
we ask is, to be loved and trusted in return; 
that now and then we may have a word of en- 
couragement and affection ; and though nothing is 
more odious than to be vulgarly praised for “a 
fine sermon,” we ought to thank God when it 
comes to our knowledge that our words have 
been useful : it is natural to be pleased when, on the 
departure of some valued friend from our parish 
Or congregation, he writes a word of Christian 
farewell, or of kindly gratitude. 





One other thought, and we have done. It is 
more than likely that some who have patiently 
read these papers, and honestly desired to begin to 
act on whatever may be good in them, have already 
been daunted by the feeling that letter-writing is a 
gift for the few, not a talent for the many, and that 
all the pains they take will never make their letters 
readable or their advice valued. Well, in a sense 
of course this is so. In writing on the practical 
difficulties of life it is not every one who has 
Fénélon’s moderate and elevated good sense ; and 
on personal matters of great delicacy few can equal 
Robert Hall writing on his own mental derange- 
ment, though we should have been sorry to be the 
friend who published the letter. Dr. Armold is on 
a level of his own in the penetration, courage, 
and piety of his letters on politics and literature ; 
who can write on the trivial events of daily life 
with the transparent freshness of Eugénie de 
Guérin ? and perhaps it is quite as well that there 
are likely to be but few imitators of Mendelssohn or 
Dean Stanley in their letters of travel, for of all 
tiresome things in this world, about the most tire- 
some is a magniloquent attempt at describing fine 
scenery, generally taken second-hand from some 
handbook near. But instead of aiming at eloquence, 
let us try for simplicity ; freshness and naturalness 
are at every one’s disposal, while fine words must 
be picked out of the dictionary, and even then are 
not always well spelt. To wish to please others 
is a higher motive than to gratify self; it is better 
for both sides that others should laugh with you 
than laugh at you. 

But in this, as in everything, conscience will guide 
us, and patient effort will bring its own reward. 
There are heaps of people in the world who would 
honestly confess that they detest letter-writing ; yet 
life is not given us for a solitary saunter through a 
pleasant rose-garden, and the daily cross may often 
mean nothing greater or higher than the dis- 
charging of an insignificant task. Yet if letter- 
writing is a duty, it may also be a privilege ; even 
when it isa real weariness, the sweet love of Christ 
can turn it into a quiet joy. The great thing is 
constantly to remember that in this, as in every- 
thing else, our first duty is to please God. I, for 
one, had rather have written John Newton’s letters 
than Goethe’s, Madame de Guyon’s than Madame 
de Staél’s. Let us henceforward endeavour to 
write our letters as we shall wish we had written 
them when our writing is for ever over. Let us 
treat each other as we shall wish we had treated 
each other when, transfigured through and through 
with the light of perfect love, we meet face to face 
before the throne of God. 

A, W. THOROLD, 
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YOUR LIFE 


AND MINE: 


aA Chronicle of Struggles and Hopes. 


BY A CITY MAN. 


VIIL—THE HORSESHOE MEADOW. 


OME years ago, 
being an_ invalid 


(‘S) 


at the time, I was 
ordered 
country. 


into the 
I took 


dred miles from 
town, got up when 
the farm - people 
got up, went to 
bed when they went 
/ to bed, and spent 
Z almost my whole 
2 day in wandering 
—~about the 
= dows, fields, and 
woods on foot, or 
stumbling along 


Stumpy. The farmer, who liked a joke, said that 
Stumpy and I were the only idle good-for-nothings 


on the farm, and so we had better keep one another | 


company. There was nothing striking in the scenery 
of that part of the country. Hill-worshippers would 
have called it tame. It was not absolutely flat, 
however, and it was rich in wood and water, grass 
and wild flowers. For me, therefore, it had “ infinite 
variety.” A slow, winding little river-—one of our 


many Avons—was the boundary of the farm on | 


three sides. The farm was a peninsula, and the 
point farthest from the farm-house and high-road, 
the Horseshoe Meadow, was an_ island. 
Avon went round it like a bow, and a ditch, 
bristling with bulrushes, was the plank-bridge- 
spanned bowstring. 

This Horseshoe Meadow was my favourite 
lounge. I generally took a book or a fishing-rod 
with me, but they were mere excuses for sitting 
still. The book was scarcely ever opened, and 
the float was hardly ever looked at. I went down 
to the Horseshoe Meadow to enjoy upon its sunny 
grass the dolce far niente of an after-dinner cigar, 
and also to drink in the quiet variety of the scene. 
On the other side of the river stretched a gentle- 
man’s park. A belt of oaks, elms, beeches, and 
plane-trees spread their branches over the dark- 
green water. Fallow-deer in twos and threes came 
down to the river-brink, and peeped at me shyly 
through its fringe of osiers ; noiselessly scampering 
away when I raised myself on my elbow, and then 
— round on the first knoll to glance at me 

»—I3. 


lodgings ina farm- | 
house about a hun- 


mea- | 


the leafy lanes on | 
the back of a su- | 
perannuated, fat, blind, hoary old cob, known as | 


The | 


|again with haughty timidity, aristocratic curiosity. 
Rooks flew cawing over the Park trees to and 
from the rookery in the elms round the ivy-clad 
little church, hidden away on the other side of the 
Park. The gorgeous kingfisher zigzagged past me, 
and more than once in a fish-bone-littered hole 
I found its eggs of rosy pearl. Gauze-winged 
dragon-flies—green, brownish yellow, and steelly 
blue—darted hither and thither, playing havoc on 
humbler flies, like clipper corsairs let loose on a 
fleet of unconvoyed merchantmen. Now and then 
a fish leapt at a fly, and fell back into the water 
with a silvery splash ; others, more sleepy—thick- 
headed green chub, and big-bearded brown barbel 
—sulked in weeds and under sunken trees. Water- 
rats flopped into the river, and dived under it, or 
swam across it, to take a hermit’s meal of reed- 
salad, looking as melancholy as old bachelors who 
have never married because they have been crossed 
in love. Water-lilies, white and yellow, floated on 
the river, and there were great jungles of forget-me- 
not along its banks. The “water-boatman” rowed 
himself on his back with his second pair of legs 
now this way and now that, as if he had been dis- 
appointed of one fare, and were rushing off to secure 
another. Lanky little insects, whose name I do not 
know, ran along the water, and then, getting scared, 
suddenly turned themselves into little floating bits 
of hay. ‘ Whirligigs” whizzed in a wild dance upon 
the sluggish stream without ever cannoning against 
one another. The fork-tailed water-scorpion, spiked 
as to the head very much like a Prussian soldier, 
lifted its brown wing-cases, and buzzed about sun- 
ning its red body. In and on and over the river, 
quiet as it seemed, there was a constant stir of life. 
In the ditch there was more of this quietly ubiqui- 
tous life. Green-coated newts, with buff waistcoats 
and crimson shirt-frills sticking out through the 
middle seam of their coat-backs, swam hither and 
thither, sculling and steering themselves with their 
oar-blade-like tails. Tapir-snouted little water- 
shrews pushed one another into the water, jumped 
in after one another, played at hide-and-seek 
amongst the bulrushes and the pebbles on the 
bank, and trotted along at the bottom of the ditch, 
thickly spangled with glass-bead-like air-bubbles. 
Close by the ditch I found a round _harvest- 
mouse’s nest, crammed with the most comical little 
plump, soft, warm mouseskins. On the willows 
round the Horseshoe Meadow I found attar-of- 
roses-scented green-and-purple musk-beetles. I was 
always finding something fresh and interesting 
there, as, indeed, any one can find almost any- 
where, if he will only keep his eyes, and mind, 
and heart open. 

But one discovery I made in the Horseshoe Mea- 
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dow—that which has led me to head this chapter | grave face, in order that if any one chanced to be 
with its name—was very unlike the findings I have | near, I might not be suspected of having just been 
referred or alluded to. It was not fresh. It was| making a baby of myself. After all, however, I 
only a repetition of the old, old story of man’s | thought it was most unlikely that any one could be 


selfish vice and woman’s weakness—after ll, | 


selfishly vicious too; and therefore only in a very I saw pretty 


painful sense was it interesting. 


near ; and therefore I was greatly astonished when 
Dolly Mack, the farmer’s eldest 
| daughter, coming up from the river, with an affec- 


My farmer used to pay his men on Saturday | tation of leisureliness, but looking very agitated 


afternoons, bringing home the necessary cash from | and also very cross. 


To see her “there at all was 


the county town the day before, which was his| a puzzle, since she was not in the habit of taking 


market-day. And on Saturday afternoons the men 


leisurely country walks, and there were no cows or 


were allowed to enter the house by the front door, | calves or poultry in the Horseshoe Meadow to 


the queer little three-cornered room in which} claim her care; 


Farmer Mack paid his men opening into the) 


queer little lobby in which the heavy front door 


slowly swung, and Mrs. Mack, not liking to have, 
as she phrased it, “a troop of mucky-footed chaps 
trapesing through the house on cleaning-up day.” 
Both the big door and the little lobby were curiosi- 
ties of architecture. The door was iron-plated 
inside, and moved on its hinges as ponderously 
as the portal of a merchant’s safe-room. It was so 
big, and the lobby was so small, that only one 
person at a time could sidle in. When the farm- 
Jabourers were clustered in and about the pay- 
room, 
lated—were left almost entirely to the insects, the 
hedge birds, the vermin, and the game. One 
Saturday afternoon I set out for a lonely walk 
to the Horseshoe Meadow. It was that dull time 
for a sportsman, that pleasant time for any one who 
loves to behold peace and the promise of plenty— 
the time between haysel and harvest. ‘The tall 
wheat was in full ear, but it was only just be- 
ginning to turn. Out of the lazily-waving, gold- 
flecked, green sea, brown broods of young par- 
tridges, headed by the old cock and hen, rose with 
a whirr, and then almost the next minute dropped 
into the green sea again like unsplashing stones, 
and all was still again, except the faint hum or | 
occasional sharp chirp of insects, and the summer | 


breeze softly rustling the darkened leaves of the | 


hedge-side trees, and the heavy ears of the still 
comparatively light-green corn, which tapped upon 
the crown of my hat as I crossed the wheat-fields, 
sidling between the “ stetches.” 

The hasp of the gate of the Horseshoe Meadow 
clinked and clattered against the staple in the 
gate-post as the gate swung to for the third time. 
When I had opened it, a wish to have a ride upon 
it child-fashion had seized me, and I had been 
swinging to and fro upon it, as I dare say a good 
many middle-aged people have swung upon gates 
(when they thought there was nobody by to see 
them), recalling with a pensive pleasure the old 
times when such backwards-and-forwards motion— 
especially if forbidden-—could give them a thrill of 
delight they can never get out of anything now. 
But when the hasp clinked and clattered against 
the staple, and the gate jarred against the gate- 
post, from which, being out of practice, I had 
failed in repelling it with my extended left foot, I 


jumped down in alarm, and put ona preternaturally 


the farm fields—always very sparsely popu- | 


| equally mysteriously I 


but why pretty, pleasant Dolly, 
who had generally a smile and a kind word for 
everybody, should look flustered and angry with 
me was a still greater mystery. It was not ex- 
plained when she told me as we met (Dolly still 
looking very cross) that she had been hunting for 
the guinea-fowls everywhere, but could not find 
them. Dolly did not generally get “ into a state ” 
about things like that, and when I told her that I 
had seen the three guinea-fowl hens in the orchard, 
close by the house, and heard the cock in the 
farm-yard coping out “cocked-hat, cocked-hat, come- 
back, come-back,” when I started for my afternoon 
stroll, Dolly looked crosser than ever. She made 
out that it was because she had had her hunt for 
nothing, but I could not help disbelieving that 
excuse. She went off in a hurry and a huff, and I 
' lay down on the river-bank, wondering regretfully 
how I could have offended pretty, kind-hearted 
Dolly, who had hitherto always had a cheering 
look for me, and had never wearied in preparing 
and serving with her own hands all kinds of country 

dainties for her father’s invalid lodger, maugre his 
uninteresting old-fogeyishness. A Manilla No. 2 
brought on a relapse into convalescent’s selfish 
complacency, and, quite forgetting Dolly, I lay 
dreamily watching the silvery little dace rising at 
flies like miniature trout. Presently, however, I 
saw a great dragon-fly chasing a pretty little blue 
butterfly, and directly afterwards I saw the stern of 
a punt half hidden in the rushes on the Park side 
of the river. The two sights, in a mysterious 
“somehow,” seemed to fit into one another, and 
thinking the next 
moment of pretty, cross Dolly again. But this flash 
of puzzling light could be submitted, so to speak, 
to spectrum-analysis. I had never seen a punt in 
that part of the river before ad met some 
one from the Park—my clinking, clattering, jarring 
gate had sent the some one from the Park back to 
the Park in a hurry, and Dolly back in a bad 


was 








temper homewards. Who could the some one 
from the Park be? Then I remembered that I 
had seen a London swell staring into Farmer 


Mack’s pew from the 
before—a scented, eye-glassed, 


Squire’s pew the Sunday 
diamond-studded, 


faultlessly gloved, clad, booted, figured, mou- 
stached, and featured swell, according to what, I 
thought, would be a country girl’s fancy. In the 


swell’s well-cut but also rather too well-fed features 
there had been an effeminately fatuous look of in- 
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disputable superiority to the world at large that (I 
am half ashamed to say) had made me (though I was 
at church) feel half inclined to kick him, half in- 
clined to take him up by the nape of the neck, 
and turn him round for the no longer admiring gaze 
of his feminine ex-worshippers. His host, the 
plainly-clad, hale, ruddy, bluff, yet in all essentials 
thoroughly courteous old Squire was such a manly 
contrast to his guest, that I had felt disgusted that 
the women’s eyes in the congregation—the eyes of 
country-women who knew well what a fine old boy 


the Squire was—should have been diverted from | 


their usual worshipful glances at the old squire 
into caressing admiration of the essenced London 
swell. But when he had been recalled to my 
memory, I remembered that there was something 


worse than fatuous conceit in the scented swell’s | 


stare into Farmer Mack’s pew, and I became 
anxious about pretty Dolly. 


We did not meet again until we met next morn- | 


ing in the farmer’s pew. Dolly, who previously had 


been kindly eager to do anything she could for my | 


comfort, had avoided me ever since our uncomfort- 
able meeting in the Horseshoe Meadow. 


She | 


came late into the pew, flushed with hurry and | 
excitement, and dressed, I fancied, more smartly 


than she had been the Sunday before. She care- 
fully avoided my eye, but the London swell, whose 


name I had ascertained to be the Hon. Algernon | 


Dumaresq, screwed his eye-glass into his right 
cheek, and regarded me, whenever I looked his 
way, with a stare of mesmerically stony supercili- 
ousness, When I was turning away my eyes from 
him, he let his glass fall with lackadaisical ease ; 


as soon as I turned my eyes on him again, he put | 
it up once more with languid elegance, and gazed | 


at me with the same kind of curiosity—if a gaze so 
blankly impassive can be called curious—he would 


have manifested if he had been looking at a mortar- | 


line rather whiter than the rest in a dead wall. A 


man, of course, does not like to be looked at in | 


that impertinently stolid way ; unless he be a very 
meek Christian, indeed, his toes tingle to give the 
stolid starer pungently fundamental proof that the 
stolidly-stared-at is a biped individuality. After all, 
however, it did not matter much how the Hon. 
Algernon looked at me. What I was anxious to 
discover was whether—and, if so, how—he and 
Dolly looked at one another. In spite of her rustic 
shyness and his London af/omé, they did, when 
they thought I was not looking, exchange con- 
scious glances, and the mutual consciousness ex- 
pressed in those glances made me more anxious 
than ever about poor, pretty, vain, tender-hearted 
little Dolly. 

I was puzzled how to act. Suspicions that may 
seem cogent proof to the suspecter may be con- 
sidered—often rightly—mere proofs of his fussy 
uncharitableness when communicated to those who 
have a high opinion of the suspected person. I 
did try to hintmy fears to Mr. and Mrs. Mack, but 
I only aroused a storm of objurgation against my- 
self. They were both as proud as fond of their 








pretty Dolly. If it had not been for my character 
of invalid, I think the farmer would have knocked 
me down. Mrs. Mack rated me soundly, accusing 
me of paltry spite, “ because Mr. Dumaresq is so 
handsome, and Ae’s a real gentleman. He’s the 
old Squire’s own sister’s son, and he'll have the 
estate, and us and ours have lived on the land for 
three hundred year and more—’taint like your 
London nobody-knows-who or where-you-come- 
from here.” 

We patched up a peace, but I found that I had 
done more harm than good by my interference. 
Poor little Dolly angrily kept herself out of my 
way, and instead of keeping a stricter watch over 
her, her parents let her go in and out just as she 
liked, to prove to me how indignantly convinced 
they were of the innocence which I had maliciously 
aspersed. During the rest of my stay at Longstock 
Farm I saw nothing to increase my suspicions as to 
the Hon. Algernon, but that very fact somehow 
made me the more suspicious. I had intended to 
stay over harvest at the farm, but my relations with 
the farmer and his family had become so chilly after 
what they called ‘“ the to-do about nothing” that 1 
had made, that I was glad to get away a week or 
two before the first sickle was put into the corm. 
Dolly would not come out of the dairy to bid me 
good-bye. Mrs. Mack shook hands with me at 
parting in a very different way from that in which 
she had shaken hands when we first met; and 
Dolly’s brothers and sisters—once my merry young 
friends—took their mother’s cue and did their best, 
so far as sulkily jubilant looks went, to make me 
feel that they considered my departure “a good 
riddance of bad rubbish.” Farmer Mack drove 
me to the railway-station in the county town, but 
he scarcely spoke a word upon the road. When 
the porters had taken my luggage out of the chaise- 
cart, I asked him whether he would not come into 
the refreshment-rooms and have something to eat 
and drink before he started back homewards. “ No, 
sir,” he answered coldly. “If I want anything I 
can get it at the Blue Boar. I’ve given you the 
best I had to eat and drink, and you've paid me 
regular, and you've got the receipts, and there’s an 
end of it. I used to think that you was a sort that 
I should like to have down as a friend like, but 
that’s not my present wishes. The farther apart we 
two keep, the better pleased I shall be. You've 
tried to put bad thoughts into my head about my 
Dolly, and you've made the poor lass that did 
what she could for you as mis’rable as you could 
make her.—No, sir, I’d rather not shake hands, if 
it’s all the same to you. I’m a father: you ain’t— 
leastways you haven't got a wife and little uns you 
ain’t ashamed to own. If you had, p’r’aps you 
wouldn’t be so ready to think wickedness of inno- 
cent young folk that never did you any harm.” So 
having spoken, the farmer jerked his left rein, and 
whipped his horse out of the station-yard. 

A month or two more than a year afterwards I 
was walking up the City Road, after midnight, in a 
dense fog. I was walking, because the "buses had 
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ceased to run, and the sleepy Hansom-drivers, with 
whom I had tried to bargain to take me to my 
suburban home, had asked such preposterous fares 
for my conveyance, on the pleas of the fog, and 
because “‘it’s such a jolly long way, you know, sir,” 
that I thought it more sensible to use the long legs 
with which Heaven has been pleased to endow me. 
A few roysterers from Highbury Barn, howling dis- 
mal “ comic” choruses out of the very little tune 
they would have had if sung according to the score ; 
here and there a big black-great-coated policeman, 
with fog-drops on his whiskers, leisurely tramping 
out his “shift,” or standing stolidly statuesque 
at a street-corner; and a ragged tramp who 
had failed to find a night’s lodging in a refuge 
or a casual ward—were almost the only men— 
except cabmen and watermen clustered about still 
gas-lit public-houses—whom I passed. I saw more 
women than men—some of them mere girls: the 
shabby, haggard dregs of prostitution. In twos 
and threes, utterly unsexed in leering glances and 
loathsome words and gestures; or drifting about soli- 
tarily like ghosts in the clammy fog ; I passed those 
poor creatures, who ought to have been father- 
fondled daughters ; wives and mothers, with hus- 
bands and children to think them the best women 
on earth. But they had come down to this—that 
they were the scornfully rejected “leavings” of 
man’s vile lust even in the miscellaneously traversed 
City Road. 

Just beyond the canal-bridge, where the fog, 
thick as it had been before, thickened—a bit of a 
mast-vane, apparently stuck into the dense atmo- 
sphere, like a handleless knife-blade into pease- 
pudding, and here and there a dim slanting streak 
of vaguely beginning, vaguely ending rope, seem- 
ingly supported only by the fog-bank on which it 
leaned, were the only signs of the barges that I 
could make out—I saw a phantasmal figure of some 
kind blotching, and yet almost blending with, the 
fog, under the blot of bilious light formed by the 
gas-lamp by which the figure stood. When I was 
almost close to it, I found that it was a young 
woman, lounging against the cold lamp-post beaded 
with greasy dew. She said nothing to me when I 
came up to her, but she lifted her eyes to mine. 
Of course, if otherwise it had not been plain, they 
would have told me what had brought and kept 
her out in the raw wintry small hours, but there 
was not the brazenly shameless look in her eyes 
that I had seen in so many eyes that night—this 
poor creature was new to her horrid trade, I 
thought. The next moment I recognised her, and 
exclaimed, “‘ Dolly Mack! Is that you? Howcame 
you here?” When she found that she was recog- 
nised, she attempted to rush away, but I succeeded 
at last in persuading her to let me speak reasonably 
to her for a few minutes. And at last I persuaded 
her also to let me take her to the house of a 
worthy old woman, not far from the “ Angel” (in 
more senses than one), who, I knew, would think it 
no trouble to get up and give the poor girl a warm 
meal and a warm bed, and would somehow manage 


to keep Dolly in her house until I could relieve 
her of her responsibility in the sunlit morning—and 
do it all, too, without a grain of the pharisaic, or 
fulsomely-gushing ‘ goodyishness,” both of which 
anger and disgust the fallen. At the man or 
woman who shrinks from contact with them, they 
hiss out in their hearts, ‘‘ The haughty old hypocrite, 
if we only knew what you've often been up to, you 
wouldn’t be able to give yourself such airs.” And 
the gushing Christians who are so fond of telling 
their fallen brethren and_ sisters—with a high 
degree of self-complacency—that, if it had not been 
for the grace of God, ¢Aey would have been as 
bad as anybody, do not find much greater favour 
amongst sinners in distress. “If it’s no merit of 
your own, you needn’t be so cocky about it,” the 
sinners think of these too demonstratively con- 
descending saints. ‘‘ You'd somebody to help you, 
and we hadn't—that’s what it comes to; so you’ve 
no right to turn up your noses at us on the sly, 
shamming all the while that you’re so mighty 
charitable.” I knew, too, that my Pentonville old 
woman would cleverly manage to keep poor Dolly 
until I could call for her without assuming any of 
those gaoler-airs which likewise make the impecu- 
nious fallen rebel ‘“ Rich folks can be as wicked 
as they like—so long as they don’t steal, or murder, 
or such as that,” they think, “and nobody dares 
to offer to lock them up. Why should we be 
deprived of our liberty, if we haven’t broken the 
law any more than ¢Aey have? We ain’t worse 
than they—we ain’t so bad, according to the 
chances we’ve had—and anyhow we’ve as much 
right to go where we like till we do break the 
law.” 

When I went to see Dolly next morning, or 
rather somewhat later in the morning in which I 
had found her in the City Road, she was sitting 
with her Pentonville hostess over a snug little fire, 
partaking, or pretending to partake, of a snug little 
breakfast. She and her hostess were evidently 
already en rapport. My idea was to get Dolly to 
stay with the good old woman until I could write 
to Mr. and Mrs. Mack, and get one or other or both 
of them to come up to London to the rescue of their 
poor, stray, bemudded lamb. At the first mention of 
her parents’ name, however, Dolly fired up fiercely, 
and the old woman nodded at me sagaciously 
across the fireplace, to intimate that it was “too 
soon for that.” When I offered by-and-by to take 
Dolly to a Penitentiary not far off, of whose admir- 
|able management I knew something, Dolly made 
|no objection; but when our cab stopped in front 
| of the Penitentiary, Dolly—country-born as she was, 
| London-roamer as she had become—turned half 

restive at the sight of the jealously-locked gate and 
| the Persian-shuttered windows. A cheerful-looking 
| housemaid unlocked the gates, locking them again 
as soon as we were inside. Dolly once more held 
back, but being reassured by my telling her that if 
she were foolish enough to wish to leave the Peni- 
tentiary before its managers thought it would be 
| well for her to leave, they would have and would 
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claim no power to detain her, she followed the | once more on her weary walk to London. She had 


servant along the covered passage, at the end of 


which the pleasant- -looking matron of the establish- 
ment stood waiting for us. She took Dolly in 
charge without any * Stand by, for I am holier than 
thou” drawing in of her skirts, and led her into a 
little room looking out upon a garden. The garden 
was so long and broad, and the late autumn sun- 
light fell so freely on it, that I could easily see that 
Dolly's dread of being locked up in a cell had 
greatly diminished. Then the matron led me into 
a room in which four members of the committee 
were sitting, waiting to inquire into the cases of 
applicants for admission. I explained poor Dolly’s 
case to them, and they censented under any cir- 
cumstances to receive Dolly until I should have 
had time to hear from her parents; but, being a 
good deal more experienced in such matters than 
myself, they were not nearly so sanguine as I was 
in hoping that Mr. and Mrs, Mack would at once 
rush up to the rescue of their child. They there- 
fore said that it would be better to treat her case 
as an ordinary one, and have her in to ascertain 
her fitness for admission as a regular inmate. In 
reply to shrewd questions—searching, but very 
kindly put—she told her, to me, touching, but, as I 
supposed, very commonplace, story. I was asto- 
nished, therefore, to find that the ladies of the 
committee, who, I had thought, must have had 
hundreds of such cases to deal with, were as much 
moved by it as I was. “ There is very little of the 
romantic to be met with here,” said one of them 
to me in explanation. “ Now, that poor child’s 
case is the kind you read about in novels, and 
people fancy that almost all the cases we have to 
do with are like that. But it is a great mistake. 
Love has not had much to do with the fall of 
ninety-nine out of a hundred of the poor creatures 

a terrible 
thing for a woman to say, I cannot help believing 
that women have more to answer for than men in 
leading girls astray.” 

I need only give a bare outline of poor Dolly's 
account of herself. Dumaresq had not been forced 
to trouble himself about any novel stratagems. 
The pretty, vain, fond little country girl had fallen 
in love with the handsome London gentleman. 
Proudly pleased when she found that she had at- 
tracted his notice, she willingly kept the appoint- 
ments he made for their meeting clandestinely. 
When he told her the old stale lie that he would 
marry her as soon as “‘ family considerations” would 
permit him, the fond little fool believed the lan- 
guidly drawling villain. She was seduced, and the 
Hon. Algernon vanished. When her parents dis- 
covered what had happened, they reproached her 
so fiercely that she fled from home in desperation 
—her only aim being to hide from every one she 
knew in that vast, too often unsheltering refuge for 
the wretched of all kinds—London. On her dismal 





tramp up she was confined in a workhouse; and 
there the baby died. As soon as the doctor would | 
allow her, Dolly left the workhouse, and set out | 


reached it—wet, weak, hungry, footsore, and bat- 
tered—about a fortnight before I found her in the 
City Road. She was sitting on a doorstep at the 
corner between the East Road and the New 
North Road when an old woman came and looked 
at her, spoke to her, and pretended to pity her. 
The old woman had not much difficulty in per- 
suading her to accompany her to her house in 
a low side-street in Hoxton. There she nursed 
her up for a few days, and then giving her some 
smart* clothes in the place of her travel-stained 
and tattered garments, the old woman one even- 
ing bade her dress and come out for a walk 
with her. They had not gone far before Dolly 
discovered the vile purpose for which the old 
harridan had brought her out for a ramble by gas- 
light. She obstinately refused to consent to the 
horrid plan, and would have run away had not the 
old woman terrified her by threatening to give her 
into custody for stealing the clothes she had on. 
The old woman was unwilling to lose the chance 
of fiendishly filthy gain she thought she had got in 
Dolly. For a few days longer she kept her, alter- 
nately coaxing and ill-treating her. She brought in 
hardened fallen girls who talked about the jollity of 
a “ gay life,” and scoffed at Dolly’s scruples—espe- 
cially since, as they made out, she was no better than 
they were. She had told something of her history 
to the old woman, and, of course, the hag utilised 
it for her infamous purposes. But Dolly still held 
out, and, losing patience, the old woman had turned 
her gut of the house, half starved and in her ori- 
ginal tatters, of course, about one o’clock in the 
morning of the Monday before the early Wednesday 
morning on which I fell in with her. Dolly wan- 
dered about in the dark dismal streets until the 
dim Monday’s sun came up; she wandered about 
all day until the gas was lighted, until the shutters 
were put up, until all gas-lights, except the street- 
lamps, and here and there a half-turned-down gas- 
blink in an invalid’s bedroom, were put out. 
Although she had been confined in a workhouse, 
that was the only workhouse of whose regulations 
she knew anything; and she knew even less of 
Refuges for the Destitute than she knew of casual 
wards ; and neither, indeed, would have been open 
to her at the time when the longing for some place 
of shelter came upon her so strongly that she 
thought she must go mad if she did not find one. 
Utterly fagged out, however, she dropped down 
and fell asleep in Canonbury Square, so far as I 
could make out from her description of an old 
tower with ivy on it which she had seen when 
roused from her slumber against the “ rails of some 
green place” by a stern policeman and a pair of 
grinning news-boys. She got up, and tramped out 
the whole of the dreary Tuesday. The fog was so 
thick that she wandered about almost unnoticed. 
The church clocks tolled out midnight—a drearily 
long hour, and then they tolled out their solemn 
Ones, and once more there was silence—almost 
unbroken silence. Nearly four million people—a 
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nation’s population—were clustered around her, but 
not one of them had any care for her. 

The rest of her account I had better give in her 
own words. 

“T was so miserable, I thought I’d drown my- 
self; and I'd hardly thought it before I was ona 
bridge, just as if the devil had heard me. But 
then I turned scared. I was afraid to jump. I 
couldn’t see the water for the fog, but I could just 
hear it, and it seemed dismaller than the streets. 
And then I thought about poor father and mother, 
and that I should never see my poor baby again if 
I killed myself like that, and I didn’t want Aim, 
though he has behaved so bad, to have the sin of 
my killing myself on him. And then the devil 
tempted me another way—it was just as if I’d 
heard him speak the words—‘ There’s nobody cares 
for you,’ he said ; ‘father nor mother, nor nobody. 
Why don’t you care a bit for yourself? You could 
make a living in London if you liked.’ And then 
I went and stood under the lamp-post, and this 
gentleman that had known me at home came up.” 

And ¢hen poor Dolly broke down in a paroxysm 
of hysteric sobs. 

I wrote to Farmer Mack—again and again I 
wrote to him—about his daughter, but he paid no 
attention to my letters. Meantime, I was glad to 
find Dolly settled down in the Penitentiary. In 
spite of the kindness of the management, the peace 
she enjoyed there must have been often a troubled, 
and always a mournfully pensive, peace; but still 
her wounded heart had been soothed by “ the balm 
of Gilead,” as well as the emollients of the kind 
looks and words znd deeds of naturally tender- 
hearted pure women. Pretty Dolly, with plainly- 
smoothed hair, in the institution’s uniform of plain 
gown, apron, and frilled nightcap, had somehow 
an incongruous look, when I remembered the 
smart way in which she was curled and dressed on 
the Sunday on which I had detected the inter- 
change of glances between her and the dastardly 
dandy who had betrayed her; but Dolly no longer 
had faith in fine clothes, and so the contrast did 
not trouble her. She was a handy, good-hearted 
girl, and soon became not merely the deftest 
getter-up of the finest and most complicattly 
frilled and laced linen sent into the Penitentiary’s 
Jaundry, but also a first favourite with the matron, 
her fellow-inmates, and every one connected with 
the establishment. A comfortable situation was 
obtained for her, and at the end of her first year of 
service she made her appearance at the Penitentiary 


to claim the little pecuniary reward which the insti- | 





that Mr. Mack was very ill, and was most anxious 
to see Dolly once more before he died. Would I 
bring or send her home, if I knew where to find 
her? Isoon found her out, and obtained permis- 
sion for her to leave for home next day. Thinking 
that it might, perhaps, be well that she should not 
go home alone, I accompanied her. We started 
by an early train, and duly reached a little roadside 
station, about a mile from Longstock, on a branch- 
line that had come into existence since I was last 
in that part of the country. One man was the full 
factotum strength of the little station’s staff. A 
wood rustled on each side of the line ; white clover 
grew almost up to the rails. When the train had 
disappeared, it was almost impossible for a cockney 
to realise that he had come by train to such a 
rurally quiet little place. We passed through a 
sleepy, grey, tottering, little hamlet; only a few 
old men and women, almost as grey and tottering 
as their houses, seemed to be left in it—they were 
basking sleepily in the glorious sunshine of the 
brilliant May forenoon, or spreading their yellow, 
vein-corded, shaking hands in drowsy enjoyment 
over their grey wood fires, which the bright sun- 
beams had almost put out. We passed a tiny old 
church, with a warped wooden steeple arabesqued 
with green and grey, silver and orange, and scarlet 
lichens ; a rusty vane pointing due north, although 
the balmiest of west winds was blowing; tumble- 
down hoary tombstones, and green-powdered, 
cracked, and rotten grave-boards ; and sheeny lush 
grass that hid almost half of the church’s mullioned, 
green-paned, low side-windows. In the grey pound 
we saw an old grey donkey, luxuriously asleep with 
a half-eaten tuft of grass and thistles in his mouth. 
Profound peace seemed to brood in the atmo- 
sphere—startlingly profound and beautiful to those 
who three or four hours before had been in bustling, 
dingy London—but we were going to a death-bed, 
and not far off were the quiet places in which 
Dolly’s life had been so nearly hopelessly blighted. 
When we had passed the pound, our nearest way 
to the farm was a short cut through the Park, 


| Poor Dolly looked agitated when the little white 


footgate lazily swung to behind us. We came out 
of the shadow of the Park trees within sight of 
the Horseshoe Meadow. Intrinsically it was as 
sleepily pretty a meadow as ever it had been; but 
its associations had spoilt its beauty. Neither 
Dolly nor I could help glancing at it, and then 
glancing with uncomfortable consciousness at each 
other. Neither of us, however, said a word about 
it. We crossed the sun-gilt little Avon by a grey, 


tution grants to such of its profégées as remain a| glistening wooden bridge two fields lower down. 


year in one place. Dolly returned her sovereign, 


Dolly was back on the old farm once more. The 


supplementing it with a liberal percentage of her | larks sang as gloriously as they had sung when she 
wages, as a donation to the funds of the asylum in| listened to them “in maiden meditation fancy- 


which she had been saved from destruction of both 
body and soul. 
That was the last I had heard of Dolly, when 





free.” The ranks of stooping weeders went up and 
down the furrows, joking and wrangling, and som- 
nolently scolded by their overseer, just as they had 


one May morning I received a letter from the | done then. Perhaps I am putting my own thoughts 
clergyman of the parish in which Longstock Farm | into Dolly’s mind, but I could not help fancying 
is Situated ; written, at the farmer's request, to state | ‘that she thought it almost cruelly strange that the 
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old home should be so unchanged when she had 
gone through so much since she left it. -The farm- 
house, however, somehow looked altered, although 
not a single brick-and-mortar renovation could I 
detect in it. Its garden was aglow with purple 
double-stocks, whose luscious perfume reached us 
before we saw them; but still gloom seemed to 
brood over the brilliantly sunlit old grange. Mrs. 
Mack had seen us coming, and came out into the 
garden to meet us. “Oh, Dolly,” she could not 
help saying, “if it hadn’t been for you, poor father 
would never have been like this ;” but then she 
broke down, and Dolly broke down, and they were 
kissing, and crying, and sobbing in each other's 
arms. We sidled one by one past the iron-plated 
front door as of yore, and Mrs. Mack at once 
took Dolly up into her father’s bedroom. As 
soon as she had left her there, she came down to 
me, to see that I was eating and drinking the sub- 
stantial foods and drinks which she had ordered 
into the “ best parlour” as soon as she caught sight 
of me, under the impression that any one who had 
come to her house “all the way from London” 
must be just on the point of dying of inanition. 
She had wanted Dolly to eat and drink before she 
went up to her father, but because Dolly was 
country born and bred, and poor Mack was so 
anxious to see her at once, she had allowed her 
daughter to go up—the circumstances being ex- 
ceptional—without refreshment. 

“ Ah, sir,” said poor Mrs. Mack when she had 
come down, and was filling my plate with deftly- 
carvedslices of round of beet, on which, as she carved, 
her tears fell fast, “this is a sad business. We used 
to think that you was hard, but if we’d minded what 
you said, all this mightn’t ha’ happened. Father's 
never been the man he was since poor Dolly went 
away. He’s left me comfortable, so as I can carry 
on the farm, with a looker, till my poor Tom comes 
o’ age. But I didn’t marry my old man just for 
him to die and leave me his money. Poor Dolly! 
she’s a deal to answer for, fond of her as poor father 
was. And yet we was hard, too, I’m afraid, and 
anyhow we didn’t behave as we ought to you, that 
did the best you could to help us; and God bless 
you, sir, for what you've done for that poor child of 
mine. I'd got a notion to the very last that she’d 
look a brazen hussy, but she ain’t a bit like that. 
She looks a deal respectabler than some of them 
about here that turns up their noses at her, and 
p’raps has done worse, and with lower fellows than 
my poor Dolly ever had to do with—though he was 
a villun, and that nobody can’t deny. You see, 
sir, we didn’t know the rights of it at first. Dolly 
wouldn’t say a word. She only run away, poor 
child. But it soon came out—leastways so far as 
people’s talk went, and the Squire and father had a 
row. The Squire wouldn’t have a word said against 
his nevy, and if it hadn’t been for the lease, I do 
believe he’d have turned us out. And then poor 
father got cantankerous with everybody about every- 
thing. We hain’t led a happy life, no more than 
poor Dolly. He’s a real gentleman, though, what- 








ever his nevy was—and God’s been pleased to keep 


him out of the estate—is the old Squire. I’m afraid 
that Mr. Dumaresq was a very bad sort, though he 
was a gentleman, and an uncommon good-looking 
gentleman. Anyhow, he’s dead, and when he was 
dying he owned to all about Dolly to the Squire. 
He’d kept it in before, because he knew that the 
old Squire wouldn’t stand any of his goings on with 
the old tenantry. The estate will go out of the 
family now, but I ain’t sorry that Mr. Dumaresq 
hasn’t got it. Well, sir, the old Squire comes to 
my old man, and he says, says the Squire, ‘ You 
was right and I was wrong, Mack. It was my 
nevy that ruined that pretty girl of yours. He’s my 
sister's son, but I can’t say a word for him. What 
can I do for poor Dolly, Mack?’ My old man 
fires up. ‘You can’t do nothing, Squire,’ says he. 
‘Your nevy was a villain; I'll say it, though 
he is dead, and thank God I do that he'll never 
come into the place.’ And so they parted, and 
my poor old man went on in his cantankerous 
ways, and I don’t belieye they ever spoke again till 
the day the parson wrote the letter to you for us, 
sir. Poor father had been getting so bad that the 
parson, knowing how long we’d lived on the land, 
thought he'd like to see the Squire. So he brought 
him, and the Squire was uncommon kind, and they 
made it up, and we hunted out your letters, sir, and 
sO you was written to, thank God; for I do believe 
now Dolly’ll be a comfort to me, poor girl, though 
she has been such a cross.” 

Just then we heard the anxious tapping of a foot 
on the floor of the room overhead, the room in 
which the dying man was lying. Mrs. Mack rushed 
up-stairs, and I followed her. 

Farmer Mack was sitting up, pillow-propped, in 
his bed, with his left arm round weeping Dolly. 
With his right arm he was making feebly inviting 
waves. “Give mea kiss,” he gasped, as his wife 
ran towards him,—‘‘and don’t be hard on poor 
little Dolly. She’s a sinner, I’m a sinner, we're all 
of us sinners, but then there’s—why ain’t the par- 
son here? He could tell ye. Pay them well as 
looked after my poor girl—in that London—the 
villun! Lord have mercy on me ‘ 

And with that abrupt prayer upon his lips—the 
one that springs to the lips of all persons, however 
diverse may be their circumstances or culture, when 
they feel the icy clutch of death round their hearts 
—Farmer Mack fell back upon his pillows and 
died. 


VIII.—THE NEW MISTRESS AT PONT DERFEL. 





. Ir is very common, but it is very unfair, to enter- 
tain a prejudice against a woman simply because 
she is a stepmother—we should wait to find out 
what kind of stepmother she is before we pro- 
nounce judgment. “Ilya belle-mére et belle-mére.” 
A good many stepmothers, no doubt, fully exem- 
plify the ordinary notion of novercal cruelty and 
neglect, but there are a few who are kinder to their 
stepchildren than their own mothers ever were, and 
|a respectable minority, at any rate, who are quite 
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as kind to their predecessors’ offspring as they are 
to their own. One or two stepmothers, indeed, | 
I have known who, in their anxiety to make no 
distinction between their stepchildren and their , 
own children, did—so far as looks, and words, and | 
deeds went—make a distinction to the disadvan- 
tage of their own children. There are some step- 
mothers who have a good deal more to dread from 
their stepchildren than their stepchildren have to. 
dread from them. When a widower has sons 
growing into manhood, and daughters who have 
grown into women, and marries again, against their | 
wishes, the stepmother’s domesticity, I should | 
think, must be very much like living in a wasps’ | 
nest—at any rate, at first.. I have known several | 
instances in which naturally sweet-tempered step- 
mothers, prepared to sympathise, if I may venture | 
on a bull, with their stepchildren in their antipathy 
to themselves, because feeling timidly conscious 
that they had done the children at least a “ senti- 
mental wrong” in stepping, against their wishes, | 
into their dead mothers’ places, have had the sweet 
wine of their dispositions turned into sourest vinegar 
by the persistent and persecuting hostility of their 
stepchildren, and so have become eventually the 
“horrid monsters” they were unfairly expected to- 
be from the first. But I also know a case or two 
in which a sweet-temperedgwoman has triumphed 
over such hostility, and found, if not exactly 
affectionate children, the most devotedly fond and 
almost idolising friends in her whilom persecutors. 
Of one of these cases, in which the stepmother had 
very heavy odds against her, I am about to tell. 
Down in that beautiful, grimy, lushily-verdant, 
fire-scorched, ever-bustling, solitarily-silent western 
land where Wales and England march, and the 
scenery is so similar, and Saxon and Celtic names 
so overlap, that it is hard for a stranger to make 
sure when he is in the kingdom, and when in the 
principality, I had an acquaintance whom I will 
call Mr. Owen Prhys. Business relations had ori- 
ginally brought, and continued to bring, us into 
contact, but they had become friendly enough to 
make Prhys at least profess to be angry if I did 
not make his house my hotel whenever I happened 
to be in his part of the country. I did not need 
much pressing, however, to induce me to become | 
his guest, since the inns in his neighbourhood were | 
not the most comfortable of caravanserais, and he 
had an exceedingly comfortable house standing in 
what auctioneers call “ park-like grounds ”—z.¢., a 
good-sized timbered paddock, which formed a re- 
ireshing oasis in the jumble of coal, iron, ironstone, | 
limestone, and mineral refuse which lay littered 
north, south, east, and west, outside. The little 
lodge and the gate-piers were both somewhat 
begrimed ; there were smears of smut on the out- 
side of the house, too, and on each side of the 
front door stood a little obelisk of coal, like a negro 
sentinel ; but in the paddock there was scarcely 
anything to remind one that he was in the heart of 
a mineral district, except now and then a cloud of 
smoke. In spite of the smoke, the trees were | 











stout and leafy, and the grass and ferns had the 
luxuriance, and the emerald-like, liquidly-gleaming 
greenness, which seem peculiar, in Great Britain, 
to the West. My friend was not a millionaire 
coal-and-iron magnate. He was only one of the 
managers of the Iron Works that roared and sighed 


| . . . : 
| for ever, like the sea, within a quarter of a mile of 


his pretty paddock, but his salary was handsome 
enough to enable him to keep up a very cosy esta- 
blishment ; he had lively, intelligent, agreeable 
children also; and, therefore, my preference of 
Pont Derfel, as his place was called, to the solitary 
discomfort of the Coffee Room, the bustling dis- 
comfort of the Commercial Room, of third-rate 
inns, whose pickled walnuts were unmasticable 
wooden balls floating in what looked like the heel- 
taps of a mixture of rotten sawdust and mouldy ink, 
will not be wondered at. 

One sunny day in September, leaving my port- 
manteau at the railway-station to be sent after me, 
I walked up to Pont Derfel, and, entering by a 
little side-gate, struck across the paddock. Pre- 
sently I saw my friend Prhys, with his back towards 
me, walking away to the house, and his whole family 
clustered under a beech-tree that now and then shed 
a slowly-falling brown leaf, or rattled down a little 
shower of mast. Something unpleasant had hap- 
pened, I could tell from their faces. I had ful? 
opportunity to scan their looks, since they were so 
preoccupied with this unpleasantness, whatever it 
might be, that they did not notice me until I spoke 
to them. Owen, the eldest son, who was about to 
be articled to an engineer, was lying on the grass, 
with his head resting on one hand, and propping 
with the other Parkinson’s “‘ Mechanics.” He pre- 
tended to be studying it very intently, but the sulky 
scowl on his brow was evidently not caused by the 
hardness of the problem on which his eyes were 
nailed. Little Jessie stood by her favourite brother, 
with her pinafore half full of the beech-mast she no 
longer cared to gather, looking over his shoulder at 
his diagrams as intently as He kept his eyes fixed 
upon the page, and with the same kind of interest. 
Poor little Jessie’s twitching mouth showed that she 
was ready to cry. Leaning against the trunk sat 
Guinevere, a pretty, graceful girl of “‘sweet seven- 
teen.” She had thrown her book from her, and was 
looking down with a very sad and yet obstinately 
rebellious expression, whilst her shaggy terrier, 
mounting guard over the book, was wagging his 
tail, and looking up in wonder at the face that had 
no smile for him. Margaret, the eldest of the 
family, who had kept her father’s house since her 


| mother’s death five years ago, when she too was 


only seventeen, was reading a letter which she evi- 
dently did not like. And beside her, the younger 
boy—‘ lark ”-loving, book-hating ‘Tom—lolled on 
his back, with his head on his hands, looking the 
best-tempered of the bunch, but still, for him, most 
remarkably grave. 

“Why, what is the matter with you all?” I 
asked, when we had interchanged how-d’ye-do’s, 
and the young people still continued grumpy. 
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“We have heard some unpleasant news—a 
family affair,’ answered Margaret. 


say that she hopes Maggie will go and see her, and 


Of course, I | Maggie don’t want to go ; and, if she has a grain 


could make no further inquiry ; but Tom blurted of spirit, she qwon’t go—will she, Owen ?” 


out— 


“Hold your tongue, Tom,” Owen growled back. 


“Why, sir, the governor’s going to marry—a | “ Boys’ talk will do no good.” 


girl that would do for Owen there, when they’re 


both grown up; and the governor wants us to say | 
that we are glad, but we ain’t, and we shan’t. And | 


the governor wants us to promise to be very fond 
of his new wife, and to call her mamma, but we 


won't, J won't, anyhow. A fellow can only have | 


one mother. And the girl’s mother has written to 





I did not stay long at Pont Derfel on that 
occasion—father and children, who previously had 
been so fond of one another, were so painfully 
sundered in feeling that I was glad to get away 
from the place. When I learnt from my friend 
that he had proposed to, and been accepted by, a 
very beautiful, almost penniless lady only two years 


Page 202. 


older than his eldest child, I certainly did not think 
that either he or she had done a wise thing. 

The wedding took place about six months after- 
wards. I called at Pont Derfel about a week after 
the bride had entered on her reign there—such an 
unassuming reign, and such obstinately rebellious 
flingers-off of the easy yoke !—and I went over to 
the bride’s side. She was very beautiful, and 
accomplished, and all that—and “all that” goes a 
song way, often an unfairly long way, in a man’s 


much better than “all that.” She was a quietly 
sensible little body (though she 4ad married a man 
who might have been her father), and tenderly, self- 
denyingly good. 
During the next two years I dropped in now 
and then at Pont Derfel, and so I can give an out- 
line of the second Mrs. Prhys’s struggles there. At 
first her husband was the only friend she had in 
the house, and he seemed half inclined sometimes 





'to snarl because she had not succeeded in con- 


judgment of a woman. But she was something | ciliating his children, friends, and even servants— 
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for these, too, being old servants, had espoused 


their dead mistress’s cause, and did their best to 
be disrespectful to their new mistress in the many | 


eight months of her married life, Mrs. Prhys’s 
experiences must have had a good deal more 
cloud than sunshine in them. She had to struggle 


ways in which ingeniously cantankerous old ser- | | to look her inner little world and outer little world 


vants can be disrespectful with impunity to a new | 
mistress, whom they do not like, in the second | 
Mrs. Prhys’s circumstances. Margaret only showed | 


in the face with cheerful calmness, and sometimes, 
when she had not to look them in the face, her 
face wore a look of mournful resignation to dis- 


her resentment of her domestic dethronement by | appointed hopes of happiness on earth that it was 


being most icily deferential to her stepmother— 
most painfully anxious not to give even the most 
trivial order without her sanction. Saucy Guine- 
vere was more openly hostile, and since Mrs. 
Prhys never interfered with her, she did her re- 
bellion by proxy through Jessie. 

If it had not been for little-girl-reverenced 
“ grown-up sister Gwinny,” little Jessie would soon 
have been won over by her stepmother’s loving 
gentleness, but Gwinny kept a sharp look-out over 
Jessie’s allegiance to her dead mother’s memory, 
Before me—and, therefore, I can fancy what she 
would say when no stranger was present—Miss 
Guinevere would remark, when Mrs. Prhys gave any 
direction to or about Jessie, “ Mamma always did 
so-and-so” —taking care to make the so-and-so 
almost flatly contradictory of her stepmother’s 
orders. Gwinny could be a most agreeable girl 
when she liked, but poor Mrs. Prhys could 
not have got much comfort out of her society 
during the first months of their acquaintance. 
Owen was not much at home. When I met him 
there, he treated his stepmother, at first, with 
coldly scrupulous politeness—warmer than Mar- 


garet’s, however, and without any irony in it, 
save inasmuch as that his: sincere professions. of 
gratitude for the trouble which his stepmother took 
to make him comfortable implied that he regarded 
her only in the light of a most courteously hospit- 


able hostess. Tom at first showed Ais antipathy 
by being very rude.. But Mrs. Prhys’s worst foes 
were not those of her own household. The late 
Mrs. Prhys’s female friends and relatives encouraged 
the servants in their passive insubordination, and 
egged on the children to active insolence. They 
talked also before strangers of and to Mrs. Prhys 
in what I must call am abominable way. The fact 
that she was undeniably beautiful, of course, did 
not mollify these critics. They only made it an 
excuse for insinuations intended—fortunately fruit- 
lessly—to excite her middle-aged husband's suspi- 
cious jealousy. They were never weary of throw- 
ing out innuendoes about artful poor girls who 
angled for rich old fools. Mrs. Prhys was a for- 
bearing Christian woman—perhaps, too, she was 
conscious that she had, in some measure, placed 
herself in a false position—but she did not think 
that her “ mission” in life was to be unresistingly 
trampled on; she asserted her position as mistress 
of the house far more firmly towards these outsiders 
than she did towards her stepchildren ; and “spoke 
up,” quietly, courteously, without the slightest as- 
perity, and yet pungently, in a way that made her 
uncharitable critics wince, and therefore hate her 
all the more. Altogether, for the first seven or 


-me of his fondness for her. 





sad to see in the eyes and on the lips of a young 
wife who could count so few months since her 
honeymoon. 

The first Christmas Day after Prhys’s second 
marriage I should have had to spend at an inn 
—most dreary work, whatever you may order 
for your solitary dinner—if he had not found me 
out and insisted on my spending the day at his 
house. 

Things were strangely changed at Pont Derfel. 
Prhys was beaming with pleasure, and strutting 
about with peacock-pride, at being able to show 
me that he had chosen, after all, a model wife. 
The servants, instead of endeavouring to misunder- 
stand her orders, were anxious to anticipate her 
wishes. Tom put his arm round her waist, and got 
up, on his side, a very clumsy waltz, to convince 
Little Jessie sat on 
her knee, snuggling up to her, kissing her, and 
calling her “dear mamma.” Gwinny said to me, 
“Oh, I do love her so now—I could love her with 
my whole heart, if papa didn’t want me to call her 
mamma.” Owen, down from London for his holi- 
days, was as assiduously attentive to her as if she 
had been his lady-love, and yet managed to throw 
a thoroughly filial hue of respect over his affectionate 
gallantry. Margaret was not there. She had married, 
and was spending Christmas at her own home ; but 
she had written the most prettily, almost affection- 
ately, worded of notes to express her regret at not 
being able to accept “ mamma’s kind invitation for 
Christmas.” Outside the house, also, even amongst 
afew of the late Mrs. Prhys’s female friends, I found 
that the second Mrs. Prhys had become a favourite. 
This: was. partly because of her every-day gentle 
goodness—mainly, perhaps, if a quantitative as well 
as qualitative analysis could have been made of the 
favour with which she had come to be regarded ; 
and partly—mainly, no doubt, most of those who 
had changed their opinion about her thought— 
because in a fever which had broken out in the 
crowded cluster of filthy cottages in which the iron- 
workers lived, and had been carried thence to Pont 
Derfel, she had been a ministering angel abroad, 
and the tenderest of nurses at home. All her Pont 
Derfel patients had recovered, and she was now 
the idol of the family. 

In the spring a baby-boy was born, but died a 
few weeks afterwards. A short time before father 
and mother would have been the only ones in the 
family to rejoice at such a birth, to grieve greatly 
for such a death; but times were changed. The 
baby during his little life had a troop of loving wor- 
shippers, and when he died he was as widely and 
affectionately mourned. Guinevere and Jessie often 
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went with Mrs. Prhys to the little fellow’s grave—a | 
coffin-shaped little flower-bed, with a little headstone | 
simply inscribed, ‘Dear little Arthur,” with the | 
ate of his death beneath. I do not know a more 
picturesque burial-place than that in which little 
Arthur lies—the graveyard of old St. Derfel’s church. 
It is the bottom of a sheltered hollow in rough- 
grassed, limestone-littered hills. Furnaces, rolling- 
mills, collieries, ironstone-pits, tramways, railways, 
are at work all round, but there is no sign of them 
up and down there. The old church has not had 
a congregation in it for centuries—it is a roofless 
ruin. Crumbling, glassless, perpendicular windows | 
gape in the two parallel east gable-ends. Both | 
high-pitched roofs have tumbled in, all that remains 
of them being a hanging-garden of moss and fern, 
stone-leek and weeds and wild flowers, fattening 
on slimy slate and stone and rotten rafters, and 
overshadowed by drooping clumps of the hairy- 
stemmed ivy that has climbed the eastern gables, 
and even to the top of the western bell-gable, in 
which still hang two old bells, with a thick crust | 
of rust over their Fadgura-frango legends. The | 
dank limestone of the low side-walls and loftier | 
gables is speckled with varicoloured lichens, and | 
the mortar-lines are muffled up in velvet moss. In- | 
side the church you can pick blackberries, if you | 
care to struggle through the rank jungle of brier and | 
grass that surges around the cracked octagonal 
font, in whose stagnant rain-water dropping snails | 
involuntarily baptize themselves, and about whose | 








hidden pedestal the slow-worm writhes. Frogs 
croak where the altar used to stand ; every ivy-leaf 
seems to have a chirping or chattering bird under 
it by day; and when the moonlight falls on the 
chipped-nosed, grinning gargoyles, ghostly-white 
owls and ghostly-dusky bats brush past them with 
noiseless wing. Perhaps the old church might 
seem rather eerie by moonlight, or after dusk, but 
the old churchyard, with spring sunlight quietly 
pouring on its mourner-planted flowers and God- 
planted primroses, that star the grass, and gleam, 
purely, coolly bright, from every cranny in the 
mossy churchyard wall, is a place in which the 
dead—the dead who died hundreds of years ago, 


the dead who died yesterday—seem really to be 


sleeping peacefully. 

It was in this churchyard that Guinevere became 
thoroughly reconciled to her stepmother. Poor 
Mrs, Prhys was sitting by her little boy’s grave, she 
told me, sobbing bitterly. Guinevere, crying too, 
was trying to comfort her, but the thought that 
Guinevere, kind as she had become, could not own 
her as her mother, somehow made the young mother 
bereaved of the child that would have been indis- 
putablysher own, sob all the more. Suddenly, as 
if she had divined her feelings, Guinevere flung her 
arms round her stepmother’s neck, exclaiming, 
“Mamma—my own dear mamma! I wil call 
you so, and always. My own dear mamma in 
heaven won’t blame me—you are so good and 
kind.” 


HOW TO STUDY THE OLD TESTAMENT. 
JUDGES. 


oppression had reduced them to the condition of a 


Bee Book of Judges derives itsname from its con- | 
taining the history of the people of Israel while | disorganized band of slaves. 
under the government or leadership of certain | ings in the wilderness they were under training for 
eminent persons, who bore the title of S/ofetim or | the place they were afterwards to occupy among 


During their wander- 


Judges. The Hebrew word is the same as that by | the nations of the world ; but the circumstances in 
which the Carthaginians designated their magis- | which they were placed made their condition rather 
trates, whose office it was to administer justice, | that of a vast caravan of pilgrims than that of a 
and whom, according to Livy (Hist., xxxiv. 61), | regularly organized community. Under Joshua 
they called Sufetes, which is the Latinized form of they were engaged in constant conflict with the 
Shofetim. The Shofetim of the Hebrews, how- | peoples of the land they had come to subdue ; and 
ever, were not so much magistrates or judicial | their condition, consequently, was rather that of an 
administrators formally appointed to office, as men | army than that of a nation. It was not till after 
raised up by God to deliver the people from their | Joshua’s death, when the land was theirs, and had 
enemies, lead forth their armies, and execute God’s_ been divided among their tribes, that they settled 
judgments on their oppressors (ch. ii. 16; iii. 9, | down into a national state, and began to develop 
10,15; iv. 15). Of these judges the book con-| the constitution which their great legislator had 
tains the names of fourteen, but only of six is any sketched out for them, and for which he had 
detailed account given. It does not appear that | trained them, It is then that their history as a 
in every case the judge presided over the whole | nation properly begins. 





people ; in most cases probably he exercised his 
authority only over the tribe to which he belonged. 

With this book the history of Israel as a nation 
properly begins. When God called them out of | 
Egypt they were not a people; long and cruel | 


The design of the book is set forth in ch. ii. 
6—23. After the death of Joshua, and of the 
generation that entered Canaan with him, a genera- 
tion arose that had not that deep religious sense of 
reverence for Jehovah which the experience of his 
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dealings with them and for them had impressed on 
their fathers. Hence seasons of great religious 
degeneracy supervened ; the people forgot the true 
God, and followed after idols ; moral disorder and 
social confusion ensued; and the heathen who 
still remained in the land took advantage of this to 
assail them, and not unfrequently succeeded in 
reducing them to subjection. God suffered them 
to fall under the tyranny of rulers who grievously 
oppressed them ; but this He did that He might 
bring them through their sufferings to repentance, 
and to a desire to return to their allegiance to Him, 
their true King. When this was effected, God 
graciously interposed for their deliverance, and 
raised up judges whom He enabled to deliver his 
people and beat down their oppressors. It is the 
history of these deliverers which the book professes 
to narrate. 

This statement of the general design of the book 
is prefaced by a short statement of events occurring 
immediately after the death of Joshua, especially 
such as related to the further subjugation of the 
Canaanites, and occupation of their land by the 
Israelites (i. 1; ii. 5). This being accomplished, 
the theocratic institute was established, and the 
people were left to enjoy its blessings, or to suffer 
from the withdrawal of them, according as they 
observed or neglected the covenant of the Lord, 
their King. 

With the third chapter begins the history of Israel 
under the judges. After referring to the fact that 
of the nations formerly inhabiting the land some 


still remained, and became snares to the Israelites, 
so that they were seduced into idolatry, the his- 
torian proceeds to narrate their subjection to a 
Mesopotamian prince, Chushan-rishathaim, who 


held them in subjection for eight years. From his 
tyranny they were delivered by Othniel, the nephew 
and son-in-law of Caleb. He, the first of the 
judges, reigned for forty years; and during that 
time the land had rest (il. r—11). After his death 
the people again relapsed into sin, and as a punish- 
ment were brought under the power of Eglon, 
king of Moab, who established himself on the site 
of Jericho, and tyrannized over Israel for eighteen 
years. From him the people were delivered by a 
Benjamite named Ehud, a left-handed man, who 
having drawn the king apart under pretence of 
unfolding to him some secret intelligence, or it may 
be a message from Jehovah, availed himself of his 
left-handedness to stab the king unawares, so that 
he died. Ehud then summoned Israel to follow 
him, and having gathered an army he went down 
to the Jordan, took possession of the fords of it, 
and then fell upon the Moabites, who were en- 
camped at Jericho, and suffered not a man of them 
to escape. After this the land had rest for four- 
score years (iii. r2—30). A season ofanarchy and 
disorder followed (see ch. v. 6), during which the 
Philistines made an inroad upon Israel, but were 
repulsed by Shamgar, the son of Anath, who slew 
six hundred of them with an ox-goad (iii. 31). 
After the death of Ehud Israel again fell into 





sin, and were in consequence delivered into the 
hand of Jabin, a Canaanitish king reigning at Hazor, 
probably the descendant and successor of the Jabin 
whom Joshua overthrew, and who had his seat at 
the same place (Josh. xi. 1, ff.). This, though cap- 
tured and burnt by Joshua, may have been recovered 
by the Canaanites and rebuilt. While Jabin had 
his seat at Hazor, his chief captain Sisera established 
himself at Harosheth Haggoim (work or work-place 
of the heathen), a place which cannot be identified, 
as it is mentioned only here, but which probably 
lay somewhere on the great plain of Esdraelon, 
where alone his chariots of iron, which constituted 
Sisera’s main strength, could act with efficiency, and 
which, it may be, got its name because in it these 
chariots were manufactured. By Sisera the power 
of Jabin over Israel was principally maintained. 
Against him, therefore, the deliverer raised up by 
the Lord, Deborah, the wife of Lapidoth, directed her 
assault. Calling to her aid Barak, a chief residing 
at Kedesh-naphtali (now Kedes or Qadas, a small 
village among the hills to the west of Lake Hooleh), 
she encouraged him to gather an army, and went 
up with him to attack the host of Sisera. The two 
armies met at the base of Mount Tabor, and a 
battle ensued, in which Israel proved victorious. 
Sisera fled northward towards Kedesh, in the vicinity 
of which a tribe of Kenites had established them- 
selves under the chieftainship of Heber ; and trust- 
ing to the amity which subsisted between Heber 
and his master Jabin, he sought protection in the 
tent of Jael the wife of Heber, justly believing that 
there he would be safe from his pursuers, who 
would not venture to intrude under any pretext 
into the harem, or woman’s quarter, of Heber’s 
encampment. Jael received him hospitably, but 
took advantage of his sinking into a deep sleep to 
destroy him by driving a nail or tent-pin through 
his temples, She then invited Barak to enter her 
tent, and showed him the object of his pursuit dead. 
Israel followed up the advantage they Mad gained, 
until at length they utterly overthrew Jabin and 
took possession of his territory (iv. 1—24). 

This decisive victory was celebrated by Deborah 
in a song, which the historian has preserved. In it 
the desolation, disorder, and misery that had pre- 
vailed in the land before Deborah arose to judge 
Israel—the summoning of the people to arise 
against their oppressors—their almost universal 
response to the call—and the utter and final dis- 
comfiture of their enemies, are set forth in strains 
of elevated and impassioned poetry, such as render 
this one of the most stirring of lyric effusions. By 
the side of it the patriotic songs of most other 
peoples appear tame and feeble (v. 1—31). 

A season of peace and rest ensued, and then the 
sin of Israel again demanded that they should feel 
the hand of the oppressor. This time the instru- 
ment of their chastisement was the Midianite, by 
whom they were held in subjection seven years. 
In their distress the people cried unto the Lord, and 
He sent them through a prophet a!message of rebuke 
for their ingratitude and apostacy. At the same 
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time He raised up a deliverer for them in the person 
of Gideon, the son of Joash the Abi-ezrite, to whom 
a message came from the Lord as he was covertly 
beating out corn in a wine-press to hide it from the | 
Midianites. Emboldened by the divine assurance, 
and in a spirit of implicit reliance on God’s Word, 
Gideon went forth with but a handful of men, and 
falling on the Midianitish host by night he signally 
defeated them and chased them over the Jordan. 
Following up his success, he pursued Zebah and 
Zalmunna, two kings of Midian, took them pri- 
soners, and ultimately slew them. He also inflicted 
summary punishment on the inhabitants of Succoth | 
and their elders, because they had refused to furnish | 
supplies of food to him and his men while engaged | 
in the pursuit of the enemy. On his return the) 
people invited him to rule over them as king, and | 
offered to establish the dynasty in his family ; but | 
this he declined, and contented himself with receiv- | 
ing as a present the golden rings which had been | 
taken from the Midianites. With these he caused 
to be made for him an ephod, the high-priestly 
robe, in order probably that he might retain for 
himself a certain sacerdotal authority, and might 
act as a medium of communication between God, 
who had already favoured him with special com- 
munications, and the people. In this probably 
Gideon meant well ; but the step was unauthorised, 
and it became, as the historian tells us, a snare to 
him and to his house. His influence over the 
people, however, continued for forty years, during 
which the land had quietness. He died in a good 
old age, and was buried in his native town of 
Ophrah. After his death Israel relapsed into 
idolatry, and, forgetting their obligations to Gideon, 
showed no kindness to his house (vi. 1—vili. 35). 

A season of disorder and anarchy followed. 
Abimelech, a son of Gideon by a concubine, in 
concert with the men of Shechem, assumed the 
royal digngy, having put to death the other sons of 
Gideon to the number of seventy persons. For a 
season his rule was prosperous, but the stain of 
innocent blood was upon him, and vengeance ere 
long overtook him. ‘The men of Shechem, who at 
first were his confederates, became after a short 
time his insidious and bitter enemies, and though 
at first he triumphed over them, he ultimately fell. 
Having been sorely wounded by a piece of mill- 
stone which a woman threw on him while besieging 
Thebez, he, to escape the disgrace of being slain 
by a woman, summoned his armour-bearer to put 
him to death with the sword (ix. 1—57). 

After Abimelech, Tola judged Israel for twenty 
years, and was succeeded by Jair, who was judge 
for twenty-two years. At his death the people | 
again fell into idolatry, and God, to chastise them, | 
suffered them to fall into the hands of the Ammon- | 








a Gileadite, the son of a harlot, whom the legiti- 
mate sons of his father had violently thrust out from 
all share in the inheritance, and compelled to betake 
himself to the lawless life of a bandit chief. Sum- 
moned by the elders of Gilead to be their leader 
against the Ammonites, Jephthah complied with 
their invitation, and after having in vain attempted 
to persuade the king of the Ammonites to with- 
draw his forces and relinquish his hold upon the 
people of Israel, he valiantly attacked them, van- 
quished them in a great battle, and utterly scattered 
them. A noticeable vow which he made before 
the attack is recorded by the historian. He vowed 
that if he should be victorious over the Ammonites, 
and return in peace to his house, he would offer to 
the Lord as a burnt-offering whosoever should 
come forth from his house to meet him. On his 
return the first who came to welcome him was his 
daughter, his only child. At the sight of her and 
the remembrance of his terrible vow, he was over- 
whelmed with grief ; but he had opened his mouth 
unto the Lord, and he could not go back. His 
daughter, perceiving that his vow had reference to 
her, at once consented to the execution of what he 
had vowed, only requesting a respite for two months, 
that she might go to the secluded mountain districts 
with her companions, to bewail her virginity. This 
request was granted, and at the end of the two 
months she returned to her father, who did to her 
according to the vow which he had vowed, “ and 
she knew no man.” This last expression, coupled 
with the statement that she asked permission to 
retire for two months to bewail her virginity, z.¢., to 
mourn because she must continue for ever a virgin, 
favours the view that Jephthah fulfilled his vow, not 
by actually sacrificing his child, but by dedicating 
her to the service of God in a perpetual virginity. 
On general grounds it seems incredible that a man 
like Jephthah would be guilty of such an offence, not 
only against humanity, but against God Himself, as 
the offering of his child in sacrifice would have been ; 
nor can we conceive that in Israel such an act 
would have been remembered. otherwise than with 
abhorrence and execration (comp. 2 Kings iii. 27). 
Human sacrifices belong to heathenism only in its 
most degraded and hateful forms, and in Israel 
they were utterly unknown until they were brought 
in with the worship of Moloch by some of the 
wicked kings of Judah, centuries after the time of 
Jephthah. What adds to the improbability that 
Jephthah’s daughter was actually offered in sacrifice 
is the fact that a burnt-offering could be offered 
only on the altar of the Lord at the Tabernacle ; 
and it is incredible that any priest of the Lord 
would consent to pollute that altar by a sacrifice of 
a kind denounced in the law of God as one of the 
most hateful abominations of the heathen (Lev. 

















ites. For eighteen years these ancient enemies of| xviii. 21. Deut. xii. 31; xviii. 10; xx. 1—5). It 
Israel tyrannized over them, until, in their distress,| seems probable, therefore, that though Jephthah 
the people saw their sins and cried unto the Lord! was bound by his vow to offer up his daughter as a 
for help, and put away the idol gods which they| sacrifice to God, he was suffered to redeem his 
had been seduced into worshipping. A deliverer| daughter ; just as the first-born among the Israelites 
was raised up for them in the person of Jephthah, who belonged to the Lord were suffered to be 
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redeemed ; and that the redemption-price was her 
being consecrated to the service of Jehovah in the 
sanctuary, the world and all its associations being 
perpetually renounced by her. That there were 
females thus consecrated to the service of the sanc- 
tuary appears from Exod. xxxviii. 8, and 1 Sam. 
a 32.” 

The historian proceeds fo narrate a conflict into 





which Jephthah was forced by the unreasonable 
hostility of the Ephraimites, who, jealous probably of | 
the supremacy obtained by one of the trans- Jordanic | 
tribes, sought occasion of quarrel with Jephthah | 
on the ground that he had attacked and conquered 
the Ammonites without inviting their co-operation. 
It appears that Jephthah actually had requested | 
them to join him (xii. 2, 3), but as probably he asked 
their aid simply as auxiliaries, and reserved the chief 
command to himself, they had treated his request 
with contempt, and now chose to ignore it alto- 
gether. Jephthah having in vain expostulated with 
them, a battle ensued—on the east of Jordan, at 
Zaphon—between them and the Gileadites, led by | 
Jephthah, which resulted in the total defeat of the 
Ephraimites. To cut off their retreat, the Gileadites | 
occupied the fords of the Jordan, and when any 
attempted to cross they asked him if he was an 
Ephraimite ; and if he answered No, they made 
him pronounce the word Shibboleth; and if he 
said Sibboleth, they put him to death. We thus 


learn, incidentally, that there were dialectical pecu- 
liarities among those who spoke the Hebrew lan- 
guage in Canaan ; 


and that the peculiarity of the 
Ephraimites was that they sounded the sf like s. 
Jephthah judged Israel, or at least the trans-Jordanic 
tribes, six years. On his death he was buried in 
one of the cities of Gilead (x. 1—xii. 7). 

Jephthah was succeeded by Ibzan of Bethlehem 
(probably Bethlehem in the tribe of Zebulon, not 
Bethlehem Ephratah in the tribe of Judah, which 
is usually so designated), who judged Israel seven 
years. After him came Elon the Zebulonite, who 
filled the office of judge for ten years; and after 
him Abdon, the sen of Hillel of Pirathon, who 
was judge for eight years. Of these nothing of 
note is mentioned by the historian (xii. 8—15). 

The historian proceeds to narrate, with greater 
fulness than he has accorded to any of the others, 
the history of the next judge, Samson, whom God 
raised up to deliver his people from the yoke of 
the Philistines, and who judged Israel twenty years. 
An account is given of his birth, foretold to his 
parents by an angel, who appeared to them miracu- 
lously ; of his being set apart as a Nazarite; of 
his marvellous strength and prowess ; of his attacks, 
divinely prompted and sustained, upon the Philis- 
tines ; of his sensual tendencies, and his subjection 
through these to the seductive influence of a Phi- 
listian woman, to whom he betrayed the secret of 
his strength ; of her betrayal of this to the Philis- 
tines, who took advantage of him when asleep to 
cut off his hair, in which his strength lay, to make 
him prisoner, and, having deprived him of his eye- 


“ 





* See Hengstenberg’s “ Beitrige,”’ iii. 127, ff. 


sight, to compel him to labour as a slave; of the 
recovery of his strength as his hair again grew; 
and of the fearful vengeance which he took on his 
oppressors, when by his superhuman strength he 
pulled down the temple of Dagon, in which vast 
crowds of the Philistines were assembled on an 
occasion of great solemnity, himself perishing in 
the ruins, but destroying more of his enemies in 
his death than he had ever done in his life. The 
story is one of deep interest, and is told with sim- 
plicity and vivid a se (xiii, I—xvi. 31). 
With the history of Samson the main narrative 
of the Book of Judges closes. The accounts which 


| follow of the image worship of Micah (xvii. 1—13) ; 


of the migration of the Danites and their idolatry 
(xviii. 1—31); of the barbarity of the inhabitants 
of Gibeah ; of the vengeance taken by the other 
tribes on that of Benjamin, to which they belonged 
(xix. 1—xx. 48); and of the repentance of the 
nation for their severity to Benjamin, with the 
means they — to restore that tribe from the 
ruin in which they had plunged it (xxl. I—2 
are added as appendices to the book, chiefly “with 
a view apparently of showing the disturbed and 
lawless state of the Israelitish community during 
the period preceding that of the Judges. 

According to the numbers given in the book, the 
rule of the Judges must have lasted for three hun- 
dred and ninety years, counting ‘from the com- 
mencement of the first servitude under Chushan- 
rishathaim to the end of the forty years of subjection 
to the Philistines. According to the reading in the 
received text, St. Paul makes the rule of the 
Judges continue for four hundred and fifty years 
(Acts xiii, 20). Supposing this reading to be 
retained, the Apostle, who reckons to the time 
of Samuel, probably also took in the period during 
which the elders who survived Joshua presided 
over Israel. This latter period is not dated in 
Scripture, but it is not extravagant to. suppose it 
may have extended to twenty years, This added 
to the period of Eli’s administration gives sixty 
years, and these added to three hundred and ninety 
gives four hundred and fifty, the number assigned 
by the Apostle.* A greater difficulty is occasioned 
by the statement in 1 Kings vi. 1, that the fourth 
year of Solomon synchronised with the four hundred 
and eightieth year from the Exodus. There seems 
no possibility of reconciling this either with the 
statement of St. Paul or with the numbers in the 
Book of Judges. It has been, indeed, suggested 
that subsequently to the time of Jair, the dates 
given are in parallel lines, not in succession ; the 
period of the Ammonite oppression and of the 
judges Jephthah, Ibzan, Elon, and Abdon, being 
synchronous with the ‘period of the Philistine 


5)s — 


* It is proper, however, to mention that a different reading is pre- 
sented by the most important MSS., according to which the passage 
runs thus: “ He divided their land to them by lot about the space of 
four hundred and fif ty years; and after that he gave them judges until 
Samuel the proph et If this be the true re ading (which, however, is 
very doubtful, the probability being that it is only a correction to 
remove a difficulty), the Apostle must be regarded as assigning four 
hundred and fifty years as the time from the call of Abrz aham to the 
po of the land, and as saying nothing about the time of the 
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oppression, during which Samson displayed his 
prowess. But the assumption here made 1S 
wholly gratuitous ; and besides, the end for which 
it is made is not really gained, as the time 
is still too short for the events that must be 
crowded into it. These are the wandering in the 
desert forty years, the wars under Joshua (say) 
seven years, the period of the Judges, 301 + 40 = 
341 years, the time of Eli forty years (which we 
are not entitled to leave out, though this is pro- 
posed), the reign of Saul forty years, the reign of 
David forty years, the first three years of Solomon’s 
reign, and the administration of Joshua after the 
partition of Canaan, of the elders who outlived 
Joshua, and of Samuel up to the accession of Saul, 
the duration of which is not given, but for which 
we may safely give thirty years. We should thus 
get five hundred and forty-one years between the 
exodus and the fourth year of Solomon, which is 
further above the computation in the book of 
Kings than the latter is above the number assigned 
by the Apostle. There can be little doubt that 
the number in Kings must be regarded as a clerical 
error. 

Regarding the authorship of this book, no certain 
information has reached us. There is no reason 
to doubt its being the production of one writer. 
Attempts, indeed, have been made to prove a 
diversity of authorship; but these have proved 
singularly futile. Thus, it has been said that i. 8 
is inconsistent with i. 21; for in the former it is 
said that the children of Judah had fought against 
Jerusalem, and taken it and smitten it with the 
edge of the sword and set it on fire; whereas in 
the latter we are told that the Jebusites still occu- 
pied Jerusalem when this book was written, nor 
could the Benjamites drive them out. But if the 
children of Judah took Jerusalem, it must have 
been for the Benjamites ; for this city lay in their 
lot ; and ver. 21 shows that the Benjamites actually 
occupied it in part. ‘The city, then, was really 
captured by the Israelites; but the stronghold on 
Mount Zion the Jebusites still retained, and con- 
tinued to do so till the time of David; and tiey 
doubtless occupied that part of Jerusalem also 
which was commanded and protected by their 
stronghold. There is no discrepancy, therefore, 
between the two statements ; for it is true, on the 
orie hand, that Jerusalem was captured, and on the 
other, that nevertheless the Jebusites retained part 
of it, and they and the Benjamites dwelt in it 
together. 

Again, it has been alleged that there is contra- 
diction in the reasons assigned for the allowing of 
some of the heathen nations to remain still in the 


| them, that Israel might be proved thereby (ii. 2o— 
iii. 4). The statement, however, in i. 19 refers merely 
to wha‘ occurred in a solitary instance, and that 
only for a season; for the historian goes on to 
narrate how, under Caleb and Othniel, those whom 
Judah had at first failed to subdue, were conquered 
(ver. 20). The other two statements are in no 
degree discordant ; for both are true, inasmuch as 
it was because Israel sinfully inclined to form 
alliances with the people of the land that God, to 
chastise and discipline them, did not drive out the 
heathen, but suffered them to remain “as thorns in 
their sides.” 


several critics as an addition by a later writer. 
But for this there is no convincing evidence. The 
period to which the events recorded in these 
| chapters must be referred can only have been that 
| which intervened between the death of Joshua and 
ithe first of the judges; and this will sufficiently 
account for the difference in respect of tone anc 
| religious point of view between these chapters and 
| those in the main body of the book. 

But though this book may be regarded as the 
work of one writer, it is altogether uncertain who 
he was. Jewish tradition ascribes it to Samuel,* 
and this may be correct ; for it is evident the book 
must have been written about his time. As the 
Jebusites still occupied the stronghold of Zion at 
the time the book was written, it must have been 
written before the time of David, one of whose 
earliest exploits after he became king was to expel 
the Jebusites and take possession of Zion (2 Sam. v. 
6—10). That it was written after Saul became 
king seems certified by the use of such expressions 
as occur in xvii. 6; xviii. 1; xix. 1; xxi. 25, which 





| indicate that the writer lived when a king reigned 


in Israel. ‘That it was written in the early part of 
Saul’s reign may be inferred from the freshness and 
vigour of the narrative, indicative of the writer’s 
proximity in point of time to the events he narrates. 
If the book, then, was not written by Samuel, it 
must have been written by one of his contemporaries, 
perhaps one of the prophets belonging to the col- 
lege over which Samuel presided. Whether the 
author drew his materials from oral tradition or 
from written documents, or from both, we cannot 
determine. But the precision of the historical 
details, and the clearness with which the character- 
istics of each successive period are depicted, seem 
to indicate the use of documentary materials by the 
writer. A character of fidelity and truthfulness is 
enstamped upon the book which vouches for its 
authenticity. This may be said to be all but gene- 





|rally admitted ; though, of course, those critics 


land; this being in some places ascribed to the} who have prejudged the question of miracles, 


inability of the Israelites to destroy them (i. 19) ; 
in others, to their sinfully making a league with 
the heathen (ii. 2) ; and in others, to God’s leaving 





| object to the supernatural narratives in the book. 


W. LINDSAY-ALEXANDER. 


* Baba Bathra, fol. 14, 2; 15, 1 
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I.—HER FATHER’S DARLING. 






A Tiny lappy face, 
Six suhny tumbled curls, 
| Two rosebud lips apart 
Disclosing milk-white pearls. 







Now bright with baby gladness ; 


| 
Two wondering wide blue eyes, 
| Beaming on some small prize, 







Plump shoulders, soft and white, 
For kissing surely meant ; 
ie Rumpled and crumpled muslins, 
With here and there a rent. 








Dimpled little fingers, 
Everywhere they fumble ; 

Restless, little active legs, 
Now and then a tumble. 







Saucy little stampings, 
Pretty little rebel! 
Saucy small expressions 
In a silvery treble. 







Ringing shouts of laughter, 
Sobs of deepest woe ; 

Going to see wee piggies, 
Hurt a tiny toe. 


















| 

Now naughty wilful ways, 

And most indignant glances ; 
Anon her stick a racer, 

| She caracoles and prances. 


A little sunbeam ever, 
With very soft’ning power, 
Oh! how her father loves her, 
His sweet unopened flower ! 


IIl.—THE FATHER’S ANGEL. 


A TINY weary face, 

A hot flush’d cheek and brow, 
“‘ Nurse me, papa, I’m tired, 

I don’t want dolly now.” 





A tossing, restless head, 

The red lips parched and dry, 
“Drink some nice water, darling :” 
“ Papa, what makes you cry ?” 
The bright hair like a halo, 
A little gasp for breath, 


The gentle moaning ceases, 
“Doctor, it can’t be death ?” 

















A tiny quiet face, 
A rounded cheek of snow, 
Her “ Father’s little darling” 
Is her father’s angel now. 












Now wet with some small sadness. 


“THE CHILD IS FATHER OF THE 








MAN.” 


No gleesome merry shouting, 
‘Papa is at the gate,” 

No hurrying little footsteps 
For fear she’d be too late. 


No rosy lips upheld 
To get the look’d-for kiss, 
Vo clasping little arms— 
“ Was ever pain like this ?” 
No fondling soft wee hands 
To soothe away the care, 
No blue eyes glancing bright 
Because “ Papa is there !” 


No sunny tumbled curls, 
One has her father now, 
Cut from the little pallid face, 
From the little icy brow. 


Dear Lord! I know ’tis well, 
I know Thou heard’st my prayer, 
But home and heart are empty 
Without my darling there. 


III.—HIS DARLING’S HOME. 


Tuey say “ he has forgotten 
How hard it was to part,” 

But the wound is not quite heal’d 
Yet—in her father’s heart. 

Although once but a name, 
Heaven’s very real now— 

Since the golden curl was cut 
From the little icy brow. 


Since the small white thing was laid 
In the little coffin-bed, 

And home and heart were desolate 
As word hath ever said. 


Yes—heaven is real now— 

His loving darling’s home ; 
A tiny hand is beckoning, 

A tiny voice says “ Come.” 
A tiny face is gazing 

When he kneeleth down to pray, 
To beg the Lord to keep him 

To walk the narrow way. 
For the father of an angel 

Must be good, and pure, and true ; 
Keeping the better country, 

His darling’s home, in view. 
This world was all too dear, 

Now the bright gold looks dim, 
And that was why his darling 

Was taken up from him. 
3ecause in paths defiting 

Weak erring feet might roam, 
The Lord made heaven real, 

Made heaven “ Neilie’s home.” 


F. H., Australiz, 
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INNOVATIONS IN 


EW questions have troubled the Christian 
Church more than those relating to the con- 

duct of her public worship. By what principles is 
it to be regulated? Whoare to take part in leading 
it? How much of it is determined by the positive 
authority of Scripture? How much is left to the 


Christian wisdom and discretion of the Church | 


What innovations are inconsistent with 
its idea? What changes may be legitimately intro- 
duced from time to time? These and such-like 
questions have been a perpetual source of difficulties 
and struggles, of heart-burnings, and even of sepa- 
rations. One is often disposed to turn from them 
all with a feeling of weariness, and-to think that the 
time spent in the discussion of them is so much 
time withdrawn from the higher and more spiritual 
aspects of the Church’s work. But they cannot be 
avoided. They concern the legitimate or illegiti- 
mate expression of the Church’s feelings ; and, if 
the expression of her feelings, then also that 
strength which is increased by a true, and diminished 
by a false, expression of them. It is true that, as 
Bacon has said, time itself is the greatest innovator. 
No Church in the world worships now as the first 
Christians did. And some of those Churches which 
profess to be most guided by the positive authority 
of Scripture alone have probably departed most 
widely fronr the primitive model in which it may be 
expected that, in part at least, that authority should 
be sought. The people, too, have often made 
changes of themselves, gradually, insensibly, without 
being well aware of either the nature or extent of 
the changes they were making. Scotland has 
afforded striking illustrations of this fact during the 
last few years. It is well known that what is called 
the question of innovations has of late led, in at 
least the larger Churches of that country, to much 
perplexity and agitation, and that the General 
Assemblies have discountenanced and frownedupon 
all change, even when they have not exerted their 
authority to put it down. Yet the changes have 
gone on, till at least in a very large number—a 
number amounting to perhaps hardly less than a 
half—of their congregations, public worship is now 
conducted in a manner more or less different from 
what it was twenty years ago. It is not wholly 
satisfactory that it should be so. The changes, 
indeed, have been almost always for the better ; 
but it would be desirable, could it be attained, that 
in this, as in other things, the natural leaders of the 
people should really lead them, that they should 
allow for the necessity of change, make less attempt 
to suppress it by the mere exercise of power, and 
try to regulate it with intelligence, and upon settled 
principles. 

Here, then, lies the main interest of the passage 
in the eleventh chapter of the First Epistle to the 
Corinthians, r—16, which is now before us. The 
question itself there discussed, the use or disuse of 
the veil worn by Eastern females in public, is one 
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' that has no direct bearing whatever upon ourselves ; 
| but it is treated by the Apostle upon principles so 
| singularly deep and important for a matter of the 
kind as to afford, alike positively and negatively, a 
most valuable lesson for the Churches of every age 
and land. 

Before entering upon it two preliminary remarks 
have to be made. In the first place, it is the 
| appearance of women 7# fudlic that the Apostle 
| has in view. It would, indeed, greatly simplify 
| some at least of the questions suggested by our 
| passage, could we believe that it is the conduct of 

women in private to which attention is directed. 
But it does not seem possible to believe this. The 
“ prophesying” spoken of in the fourth and fifth 
| verses of the chapter cannot well refer to anything 
but public preaching. Such is the invariable mean- 
ing of the word, which is nowhere employed to 
express mere edifying conversation, or explanation 
| of the truth in the family circle. Thus looked at, 
| then, the circumstances of the case were these. It 
| would seem that some of the women in the church 
| at Corinth had been beginning to take a part in 
conducting the public worship of the church. They 
‘“‘prayed” and “prophesied” in public; the latter 
| expression referring not to prophecy in the limited 
| sense in which the word is now used, but to all public 
discourse delivered under the immediate inspiration 
or impulse of the Holy Spirit. In doing this, the 
shawl which the women of Greece, as well as ot 
the East, were in the habit of drawing over their 
heads in public, so as to conceal all the features ot 
the face except the eyes, must have greatly impeded 
the freedom both of their utterance and action. It 
| must, indeed, have been a complete hindrance to 
what they had taken in hand to do, and they there- 
fore laid it aside, and spoke to the congregation 
with uncovered head and face. . How far their 
doing so proceeded also from exaggerated notions 
of Christian liberty, from a false application of the 
principle that in Christ Jesus there is neither male 
nor female, it is difficult to say. The usual explana- 
tion of commentators is that they were influenced 
| by such a thought. But it hardly finds sufficient 
support in the argument of the Apostle, to say 
| nothing of the fact that, had this been the reason 
| by which they were guided, it would have affected 
| their conduct as simply members of the congrega- 
tion, although not preachers in it; and of that 
|there is no trace, ‘The simple circumstance that 
covering the face with the shawl would render the 
public utterance of prayer or prophecy impossible, 
is enough to account for its disuse. At all events, 
| it was disused ; and to that the Apostle speaks. 

It may be well to notice in passing that this is 
the sole point with which St. Paul concerns himself 
in the passage under consideration. He does not 
enter on the question whether it was right or wrong 
for women to take part in leading the public ser- 
vices of the congregation. He does so at another 
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time ; and his views upon that point may yet come 
under our notice. But he does not do it here. He 
fastens upon the one thing that had probably given 
offence to some of the Corinthian Christians ; and 
his allusion to praying or prophesying is occasioned 
only by the circumstance that women, when they 
took part in these public acts, instead of drawing 
their shawls closely over head and face, laid them 
aside, 

Our second preliminary remark is that, in the 
argument before us, the Apostle has, strictly speak- 
ing, only married women in his eye. This is obvious 
from the whole tone of the argument, which pro- 
ceeds upon the idea of woman’s occupying a rela- 
tion to man that is fully realised only in marriage. 
Not, indeed, that we are to imagine that the course 
here pointed out as the proper course for women 
applied only to the married, and that unmarried 
women or widows might uncover their heads in a 
manner forbidden to the others. St. Paul would 
undoubtedly have condemned this in the latter as 
well as in the former. He certainly did not look 
upon marriage as involving anything so peculiar, 
that what is said of woman in it could not be pre- 
dicated of all womanhood. Nay, the light in which 
he looks at the matter is the very contrary. Mar- 
riage is rather to him in such a degree the truest 
fulfilment of woman’s destiny as to make him feel 
that, from the light in which she appears there, we 
may obtain the best light as to what her nature and 
natural position are. What can be said of woman 
in marriage is characteristic of her sex, for marriage 
is her highest sphere—an interesting illustration of 
the same profound view of marriage that has already 
met us in the sixth and seventh chapters of this 
Epistle. 

With these preliminary remarks let us turn to the 
Apostle’s judgment upon the practice here referred 
to. It is at once and decidedly condemned, and 
the main value of the passage to us lies in the 
grounds of condemnation. 

1. Lt interfered with a certain great order of things 
embracing the whole universe, and in which man and 
woman had their appointed place, Not that, in the 
essence of the matter and in itself, it did so. Had 
such been the case, the particular rule laid down 
would have been obligatory on Western as well as 
Eastern Christendom, on us as well as on the 
Greeks. But we shall afterwards see that St. Paul 
is alive to the fact that he is dealing with a question 
in the settlement of which it was most of all neces- 
sary to consider the particular feelings of those 
whom he addresses. Enough for us in the mean- 
time that, according to these feelings, the disuse of the 
covering for the head and face expressed woman’s 
leaving her place in the natural order of existence ; 
that, according to the realities of things, this leaving 
her place was wrong. Thus it is that he speaks, 
“But I would have you know that the head of 
every man is Christ; and the head of the woman 
is the man ; and the head of Christ is God” (ver. 3). 
In other words, there is a natural order of exist- 
ence: first, God ; then, Christ—that is, neither the 


eternal Logos on the one hand, nor Christ in his 
human nature only on the other, but Christ the 
God-man, the Mediator, the Redeemer as He is— 
|of whom God is the head; then, man, of whom 
| Christ is the head; then, woman, of whom man is 
the head: whatever inverts any part of that order is 
wrong ; whatever you think inverts it you are to 
avoid. It may be difficult, if not impossible, to 
determine in what exact sense man is here spoken of 
as the head of woman, Christ as the head of man, 
| God as the head of Christ, just as, in the next 
| following step in the argument, in verses 4, 5, it 
is impossible to determine what precise meaning 
belongs to “ dishonouring” their respective heads 
Christ and man, when man prays or prophesies 
| with his head covered, woman with her head un- 
covered. Lut it is of little moment to determine 
it, for the general scope of the passage is obvious. 
There is an orderly arrangement of existences taken 
as a whole, and in that arrangement man and 
woman occupy their appointed place, man subor- 
dinate to Christ, woman subordinate to man. It 
is not merely that men and women are to be 
thought of in their relation to each other. Im- 
portant as even that might be, there is something 
| far more important to be considered. There is an 
orderly arrangement of things in which the whole 
universe is embraced. ‘To interfere with any one 
part of that arrangement is to interfere with all. 
We may not see the links that bind the different 
sections of the great chain together. We may not 
be able to trace with accuracy the wonderful play 
of influences passing from the one part to the other 
for the general good. Nor may we be able to tell 
exactly how a disturbance at any one point shall 
spread disturbance through the whole well-ordered 
harmony. Nevertheless, things are so, and it is 
man’s wisdom and duty to keep them as they have 
been set by God. 

It may, of course, be denied by many that this 
universal order involved any such relation of woman 
to man as that now indicated ; and it may be urged 
that nature gives no token that the wife is subor- 
dinate to the husband. The answer is, that when 
woman’s subordination to man is referred to, it is 
only a subordination of order that is spoken of. It 
is not said that there is inferiority of condition. 
No word in the passage before us hints that the 
Apostle would have said that the one sex did not 
possess powers and faculties, affections, tastes, and 
feelings, all that constitutes the essence and glory 
of human nature, to an equal degree with the other ; 
while we know, from the whole strain of his 
writings, that he would at once have repudiated 
with abhorrence the idea that, in the spiritual 
aspects of her condition, woman did not stand in 
as immediate and personal a relation to Christ and 
God as man, But essential equality of condition 
between two persons does not destroy the necessity 
of subordination on the part of the one to the 
other, for the sake of orderly arrangement, when 
they are to work together ; and, as men and women 
are to work together in the world, it surely cannot 
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be maintained that the subordination should be 
that of the former to the latter instead of the latter 
to the former. The decision may be left to nature ; 
and, wherever her voice is listened to, it is impos- 
sible to doubt that the view here taken by St. Paul 
will be confirmed. 

If so, the conclusion of the Apostle is legiti- 
mately drawn. It is equivalent to this: to you, 
Corinthian Christians, the laying aside the covering 
for her head and face is, on the part of woman, an 
assertion that she claims to occupy the same posi- | 
tion as man in the order of the economy of life; 
such an assertion you know to be false ; the prac- 





tice, therefore, that expresses it is wrong. 

2. The Apostle’s second argument is that, apart | 
from this great order of nature considered as a 
whole, the practice referred to was inconsistent with | 
the proper relation between husband and wife. “A 
man indeed ought not to cover his head, forasmuch 
as he is the image and glory of God; but the} 
woman is the glory of the man. For the man is 
not of the woman; but the woman of the man. 
Neither was the man created for the woman ; but 
the woman forthe man” (ver. 7—9). Remarkable 
words, carrying us back to the history of creation | 
as given in the first two chapters of Genesis, and | 
bidding us deduce, from what appears written on 
the original history of the race, rules to guide us| 
even in the smaller details of Christian worship. | 
The sense in which St. Paul’s argument in these | 
verses is commonly understood is, that in married | 


life—and, if in married life in general, certainly in | 
Christian married life, which alone fulfils the true 
idea of marriage—there is a subordination of the 
wife to the husband fitly expressed by the veil worn 


by the former. That this view of the matter is to a 
certain extent correct, we do not doubt. But it is 
not whollyso. It neither gives the true meaning of 
the veil, nor the exact aspect of the relation between 
husband and wife that is in the Apostle’s mind. It 
fails also to fit into the rest of the argument; and 
hence, in no small degree, the obscurity that rests 
upon the whole passage. We shall venture to sug- 
gest another explanation, refraining, however, from 
urging it with over-confidence, because novelty is 
always to be suspected where others have laboured 
earnestly and long. The principle of our explana- 
tion is that the shawl or veil of Eastern women was 
a symbol, not directly of subjection to the husband, | 
but of /rotection against all others for him ; a sym- 
bol that the wife was under the special guardianship | 
of her husband, his and not another's treasure, and, 
therefore, to be cared for by him as his own. Much 
may be said in favour of this idea. In the first 
place, there is the great testimony of language. 


The word “haram,” the name for the apartments | 


of women in the East, denotes not a place of con- 
finement, but a sanctuary; and hence the name 
Haram-es-Scherif, or “‘ Noble Sanctuary,” applied to 
the great mosque on the site of the temple at Jeru- 
salem, the second holy spot in Mohammedan wor- 
ship. In the second place, it is a mistake to 


| a fact or not, what the Apostle -has in view. 





imagine that the seclusion of Eastern women is 





felt by them to be a degradation. It is felt to be 
an honour, to be a token of the watchful care 
exercised over them by man, and of the reverence 
with which he guards them as his most precious 
possession. It is not with envy, but with pity, that 
women in the East look upon the freedom, greater 
than their own, enjoyed by their sisters in the West. 
In the third place, this idea corresponds better to 
what is said in verse 7 of the passage before us, that 
“the wife is a glory of a husband ;” that just as 
man is that in which a glory of God, so is a wife 
that in which a glory of her husband, appears. 
This, however, could not be said of her were simple 
subjection to her husband the distinguishing mark 
of her condition ; nor is subjection, whether true as 
It is 
not subjection, but origination, to which he re‘ers 
in connection with this “glory.” Woman is taken 
out of man, is part of man, is bone of his bone and 
flesh of his flesh ; and thus, as in man, proceeding 
direct from God, a glory of God is seen, a glory 
which is God’s, and which He is concerned to pre- 
serve, so in the wife, proceeding from the husband, 
a glory of the husband is seen, which he, in his 
turn, must be equally eager to maintain untarnished. 
Hence, accordingly, the “for” by which the imme- 
diately following words are united to verse 7, “#or 
the man is not of the woman, but the woman of the 
man ;” or rather, “or the husband is not of the 
wife, but the wife of the husband.” Lastly, the 
view now taken is far more compatible with the use 
of the word “ power,” in the tenth verse, than the 
explanation usually adopted. It is impossible to 
see how the shawl or veil upon the head should be 
spoken of as a wife’s “ power,” if it be really the 
symbol of subordination, ¢.¢., the symbol not of her 
power, but of her husband’s. Let it, however, be 
the symbol of protection, the symbol that she is 
under her husband’s guardianship as his, and we 
understand at once how it should be spoken of as 
“a power.” It is a power against all others but 
him to whom she belongs. We shall see, when we 
come to consider the meaning of verse 10, that the 
idea now advocated goes a long way to clear up its 
darkness. 

In what has now been said it may be urged that 
subordination is after all included, that subordina- 
tion is indeed a part of the idea of possession. Be 
itso. Weare not concerned to deny that this is 
to a certain extent true. We maintain only that 
the prominent characteristic of the marriage rela- 
tionship here dwelt on is, that the wife is the 
husband’s, his for protection and for care, and that 
this characteristic is deduced from the history of 
the creation of the first married pair. It is a 
striking lesson, the more striking because we have 
it here as a lesson of Christianity, and of Christianity 
as taught by St. Paul. For, let us bear in mind 
that the Gospel of Christ first established the 
equality of the two sexes in all the higher aspects 
of life, and thus secured to woman not only a reli- 
gious, but a social and domestic standing, not pre- 
viously possessed by her; let us, further, bear in 
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= 
mind that, as we learn from the eleventh and twelfth 
verses of this chapter—“ Nevertheless neither is the | 


man without the woman, neither the woman without 


the man, in the Lord. For as the woman is of the | 


man, even so is the man also by the woman ; but 
all things of God”—the thought of man’s incom- 
pleteness without woman is as much present to the 


mind of the Apostle as the thought of woman’s | 
incompleteness without man, and that both are | 


viewed by him as equally dependent upon God ; 
finally, let us notice that, in the inner life of faith, 
in the personal relation of the redeemed spirit to 
its Saviour, we are taught by this very Apostle that, 
as “there is neither Jew nor Greek,” so, “ there is 
neither male nor female” (Gal. iii. 28), and the 
words quoted above cannot fail to appear peculiarly 
worthy of our notice. They will then show us that, 
in our highest notions of the Christian equality of 
the two sexes, we are not to forget that dependence 
of the one on the other which is a part of the pro- 
vidential arrangements of God. ‘They will tell us 
that as, in the economy of the Godhead, the Son is 


dependent on the Father even while He can say, “I | 


and my Father are one,” so, in the economy of the 
married state, the wife is dependent on her husband 


even while she can say, “ I and my husband are one.” | 
They will remind us that Christian principle does 


not destroy this order of nature, but confirms and 
sanctifies it, as it confirms and sanctifies all other 
orders grounded in the original constitution of the 
world, and therefore necessary to the world’s wel- 
fare. ‘They will teach us that the more thoroughly 
we live under the power of grace, the more shall we 
come back to nature in the true meaning of the 
word, to nature before its harmony was destroyed by 
sin, and as it existed in the day when the Almighty 
declared of all things made by Him, that they were 
very good. And they will impress upon us the 
great truth that the woman who, in a spirit of faith, 
desires to fill her appointed sphere, to perform her 
allotted task, and thus to further her own well-being 
and the well-being ofall, will not rashly grasp at an 
independence that it was never intended she should 
exercise, but will see that her chief beauty, her 
most comely ornament, is to exhibit a womanly 
dependence on the other sex. Let her be satisfied 
with this, that as she is not complete without man, 
so neither is man complete without her ; that, while 
she is one with man in the married life, this one- 
ness does not exclude dependence ; and that her 
true womanhood is not to be sought in vague 
theories of emancipation, but in recognising the 
order of nature, in wisely guiding the house which 
is founded upon man and maintained by the sweat 
of his brow, in adopting his will as the law of the 
house, and in modestly torbearing to claim an inde- 
pendent authority. Let her bear witness to the 
same principles in public, confessing that whatever 
part she may take in guiding the Church, or what- 
ever function she may discharge in its order of 
worship, she must at least do all in such a way as 
not to interfere with her expression of submission 
to its regular guides and teachers. Let her act 





thus in a spirit of faith, and she will only enjoy the 
freedom that consists, not so much in overstepping 
the bounds of nature and providence, as in adopting 
them in a cheerful and willing spirit. She will do 
yet more. She will bear an equal part with man 
in carrying on the Christian household, the Christian 
Church, to a far higher perfection than either could 
otherwise attain. Gaining from man strength and 
boldness, she will inspire him with gentleness and 
softness; and the high unity of Christian life in 
both their spheres will be found in no abandonment 
by either side of its special functions, but in their 
leavening and penetrating one another—and this 
they cannot do unless each, in the first place, retain 
its own distinctiveness and vigour : 


“* For woman is not undevelopt man, 
But diverse. 
And so these twain, upon the skirts of time, 
Sit side by side, full-summ’d in all their powers, 
Dispensing harvest, sowing the To-be, 
Selt-reverent each, and reverencing each, 
Distinct in individualities, 
But like each other ev’n as those who love. 
‘Then comes the statelier Eden back to men ; 
‘Then reign the world’s great bridals, chaste and calm ; 





Then springs the crowning race of human kind.” 


With views like these, the Apostle might well 


| oppose the laying aside by the Corinthian women 


of their veils or coverings for the head in public. 
The doing so was a token that the wife had for- 
gotten her true relation to her husband ; that she 
was claiming an independence of him that did not 
rightly belong to her; that she was even exposing 
herself to the suspicion of being one who was, or 
was willing to be, faithless to her marriage vows 
(compare Num. v. 18). How was it possible to 
look- at it as otherwise than wrong? 

3. Lhe practice was opposed to the instinctive sense 
of propriety and decorum, “ Judge in yourselves, is 
it comely that a woman pray to God uncovered ? 
Doth not even nature itself teach you that if a 
man hath long hair, it is a shame.unto him? But 
if a woman hath long hair, it is a glory to her ; for 
her hair is given her for a covering” (ver. 13—15). 
The argument of the Apostle is that the long hair 
of woman is a natural veil or covering for the head, 
and that, inasmuch as to shave her head would be 
to dewomanize herself, so to lay aside her shawl 
was in reality to do the same. “Doth not even 
nature itself,” he asks, “teach you this?” It is 
not possible to understand by “ nature” here any 
law imprinted upon the constitution of man as dis- 
tinct from that of woman. There is no such law 
affecting the growth of the hair of the two sexes. 
The hair of man will grow, if encouraged, as pro- 
fusely and to as great length as that of woman. 
But it is not necessary so to understand the word. 
It is nature, in the sense of those feelings that have 
become a second nature, to which St. Paul makes 
his appeal. You have a certain sense, he says, of 
propriety in this matter ; that is nature’s voice to 
you; obey the voice. There are two points of 
extreme interest in this appeal. In the first place, 
that the Apostle should appeal to a feeling of pro- 
priety at all. That he should do so is indeed a 
| striking illustration of the largeness of the part 
| which it appeared to him should be played in the 
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regulation of the Christian life by Christian instinct 
and common sense, or by the lessons of Christian 
experience. He does not imagine that in every- 
thing it should be necessary to have recourse to 
law. Can Christian men understand nothing but 
law, nothing but authoritative command in the 
settling of a difficult point? Must those whose 
consciences ought to be so tender, whose feelings 
ought to be so refined, whose sensitiveness ought 
to be alive to the very slightest indication of their 


Saviour’s will, always be treated as if they were | 


unfeeling, hardened, incapable of being moved by 
anything except the sternest rebukes and the most 
fearful threatenings? Surely not. We ought to do 
this rather than that—our doing it will probably be 
better, better for ourselves or our neighbours, and 
more pleasing to the Saviour—it is kinder, fairer, 
more courteous to do it than not to do it, not 
io do it than to do it—considerations like these 
ought to be enough for the followers of Christ. 
This is the principle recognised in the passage 
before us. You have a certain feeling of propriety 


in the matter, says the Apostle to the Corinthians ; | 


let that be your rule. 
The second point connected with his words is 


still more interesting, for there seems every reason | 


to believe that the practite which he enjoins was 
required only by Grecian, and neither by Jewish 
nor by Roman, feeling. 


paper, having once on entering a synagogue taken 
off his hat, was immediately approached by one of 
the attendants, and told to put it on. The rule 
may not indeed have been so strict in ancient times, 


but the Talmud makes frequent mention of the | 


falith, a cloak or shawl “ of ample dimensions, so 
that the head might be enveloped in it, as was 
usual among the Jews in the act of prayer.”* The 


Romans again worshipped with their heads covered ; 
> > ae | 


the Greeks with their heads uncovered; while, 
‘generally speaking, women, both married and 
unmarried, appeared in public with their faces 
exposed, both among the Jews and among the 
(egyptians and Assyrians, as proved by the invari- 


able absence of the veil in the sculptures and | 


D 


paintings of these peoples.”+ The course here 


enjoined by the Apostle was then in no small | 


degree associated with the local feelings of those 
whom he addressed ; and, although he grounds it 
also on principles of much wider application, he 
certainly appears to have been influenced by what 
he knew to be the national predilections of those 
whom he had immediately in his eye. Whether he 
would have insisted on the same rules being ob- 
served at Rome or in Jerusalem we have no means 
of knowing. Probably he would; but if so, it is 
not unnatural to think that it would have been 
because a course, first suggested by local circum- 


* Smith’s “ Dictionary o 
‘Hor. Heb.,”’ l 
t Smith’s “ 


the Bible,” i. 457. Comp. also Lightfoot, 
+ Corinthians, Alford, &c. 


Stanley on t 


Dict.,”’ iii. 1612 


It is well known that it is | 
the invariable practice in modern Jewish syna- | 
gogues for men to cover, not to uncover, their | 
heads in public worship; and the writer of this | 


| stances, commended itself to him on deeper reflec- 
| tion, as embodying principles that knew no local 
| bounds. Anyway, it is impossible not to notice 
the importance attached by him to what we know 
to have been national, not universal, feeling, The 
sense of decorum prevailing at Corinth, though 
showing itself differently elsewhere, ought to re- 
gulate the forms in which the worship of the 
church at Corinth should be expressed. Hence, 
once more, the regulations given in the matter. 

It has seemed to many that there is still a fourth 
reason stated by the Apostle in the sixteenth verse 
for the rules that he lays down—“ But if any man 
seem to be contentious, we have no such custom, 
neither the churches of God,” z.e., we have here an 
appeal to general Christian custom. It is at once 
to be allowed that a good deal may be said for 
this interpretation of the verse. Yet, upon the 
whole, it is unsatisfactory. By such a rendering 
the word “we” loses ali its meaning. St. Paul 
was not a church; nor, even though he had meant 
to join with him Sosthenes, or others of his com- 
panions, under the “ we,” could he have spoken of 
| them as having no such custom. We have here, 
therefore, no appeal to universal Christian usage, 
but a statement that, if the Corinthian Christians 
were still determined to be contentious, they must 
just be let alone. He had pointed out to them 
their duty, and he could do no more. He had 
other matters to attend to. He and the churches 
of God were not accustomed to dispute. 

We have considered the grounds upon which St. 
Paul rested his decision. The decision itself is 
given briefly in the tenth verse of the chapter, in 
words the general meaning of which is obvious, 
although to give a full and satisfactory explanation 
of them has as yet baffled the efforts of all the 
commentators of the Christian Church—“ For this 
cause ought the woman to have power on her head 
because of the angels.” In the light of what has 
been said these words ought at least to be so far in- 
telligible. It admits of no doubt that by “ power” 
here we are to understand a shawl or covering for 
the head; and, if the view that we have taken of 
the general argument of the passage be correct, the 
shawl is called a power, because it is a symbol of 
power in, the wife, not in the husband ; of power in 
her as regards him, not in him over her. The 
shawl, in short, is her power against others than 
| her husband, the power that preserves her in her 
| proper place and true allegiance. 
| But if so, what is the meaning of the words, “on 
| account of the angels?” ‘This much, at least, may 
| be regarded as certain, that “ angels” is no name 
| for any class of men, such as officials in the Church, 
|or persons who negotiated a marriage. It is a 
| name for angelic beings, and nothing else can be 
understood by it. Two explanations of their being 
| mentioned here may be given. They were supposed 
| to be present as witnesses of the worship of Chris- 
| tian assemblies, and the Apostle urges, therefore, 

that that worship should be conducted in a de- 
corous manner, that it might not displease such 
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exalted and holy spectators. It is possible that 
this may be the meaning ; but it can hardly fail to 
strike most men as far-fetched and unsatisfactory. 


The other explanation is founded upon Gen. vi. 2, | 


where we are told that “the sons of God saw the 
daughters of men that they were fair; and they 
took them wives of all which they chose.” It is 
immediately added, “And the Lord said, My 
Spirit shall not always strive with man.” We are 
not called upon to make any effort to explain the 
dark passage now quoted. It is enough that it 
was the impression of the early Christians that the 
angels fell by lust. The thought of so great a fall 


must, therefore, have been the most striking warn- | 
ing against all approaches to immodesty, against | 


everything that interfered with the retirement, the 
seclusion, of the female sex ; and the words before 


us give it utterance. We would translate them, | 


“for this cause ought the woman (or wife) to have 
a power on her head on account of the angels,” 


powerful an argument in the mouth of many a 
ruler of our churches now, were a sense of fitness 
to be appealed to, that one man’s sense of fitness 
differs from another’s. We see the question of 
wearing a shawl in public worship referred to the 
| grandest principles alone, and the great truth recog- 
| nised that, as Christianity sanctifies and does not 
destroy the natural instincts of man, so these in- 
| stincts are entitled to play their part, and to find 
their expression, in the manner of his worship. 
How poor and trifling, in comparison with this 
spirit of reasoning, must many an argument appear 
which has been used against so-called innovations, 
both in England and Scotland, of late years! How 
poor the attempt to put down, by the strong hand 
of authority, and with no effort to show that they 
are wrong, those changes in which the revived 
Christian feeling of our day tries to find legitimate 
|and edifying expression! How poor the plea of 
antiquity of practice, which is seldom more than 





and would understand them as a solemn caution to | the antiquity of a century and a half; or of uni- 
wives to protect themselves, to make use of that | formity of practice, which has only been the uni- 
covering which was then regarded as their defence, | formity of some small section of the Church, which 
their power, against evil, and to show in every- | even there has not been uniform, and which could 
thing, even in their outward garb, that they were} only be uniform while different tastes were so 


pure and true. 

Let us now look back for a moment upon all the 
way that we have come. We said at first that the 
Apostle’s argument was of the highest value, not 
only positively, but negatively, from what it did 
not say as well as from what it said. An innova- 
tion had been introduced into the public worship 
of the church at Corinth which the Apostle thinks 
it desirable to put down. How does he do it? 
By an appeal to the deepest and most fundamental 
principles that it is possible to adduce, to the order 
of universal existence, to the natural relationships 
that were subverted, to the local and national feel- 
ings of decorum that were offended by it. There 
is not one word of objection on the simple ground 
that it was a change ; not one word of the necessity 


| careless as not to seek their proper gratification, or 
| so restrained by the heavy pressure of a great system 
| as to be afraid to seek it! We feel, when we 

come in contact with the reasoning of St. Paul, 
| what a different atmosphere we breathe ; and that, 
| guided by him, we are led to principles for settling 
| questions of the kind that recognise with equal 
wisdom the stable and the changing element in 
man. We see order combined with freedom, and 
are taught to value not an outward uniformity which, 
having no existence in nature, must always be false 
in religion; but such an expression of Christian 
principles and feelings as will be the same where 
these are the same, but will vary where education, 
habit, taste, national or local predilections demand 
| variety, unless worship is to be imposed from with- 











of uniformity ; not one word of what would be so | out, instead of flowing from within. 


WILLIAM MILLIGAN. 
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OUR MILKMAN’S MYSTERY. 


| CALL him “ Our” Milkman because everybody | Our Milkman is as unlike other milkmen as their 
calls him so, although I never purchased half | milk is unlike his. ; ; 

a pint of milk from him in my life. He is as well} Our Milkman is about six feet five inches in 
known as our town crier, and ten times more | height, and correspondingly broad and stout, and 
popular. Why? Because he has a kind word and | immensely powerful ; he is apparently about thirty- 
a smile for all; because he sells better milk than | five years of age, but in reality is over forty, his 
other dealers ; because of his gigantic height and | exceeding good-nature and vigorous health impart- 
strength ; because he is never uncivil ; and last, but | ing to his countenance a more youthful aspect than 
not least, because of his benevolence. ‘“ Who ever | otherwise it would wear. His tins, which are of 
heard of a benevolent milkman?” Well, I must | enormous size, are always bright as new silver, and 
confess one might as well “seek roses in Decem-| in fine weather he wears boots as highly polished 
ber, ice in June,” as kind-hearted milkmen, who, as | as those of an officer of the Guards. Summer and 
a class, seem to owe society a grudge, and pursue a | winter he wears an overcoat reaching to his feet— 


lifelong revenge by watering its milk. However, | one made of jean or some other light material 
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during the former season, and during the cold and 
wet months one of thick pilot cloth, Cheerful and 
active, toiling and rejoicing, 
Onward through life he goes, 
Each morning sees some task begin, 
Each evening sees its close.” 
Our Milkman lives in the little village of Kings- 
hill, about five miles from the West-of-England 
town of Chalkborough, and he travels to and fro 








quality. He tells me he has never lost a customer 
who has not removed out of his “ walk,” or made a 
bad debt, although as much as eight or ten pounds 
has been owing to him at once. 
serve customers who live anywhere but in the main 
road, and should one of them, no matter how 
profitable, happen to remove therefrom, even into 
the first house in either of the off streets or roads, 
he is politely discarded. On his journey to Chalk- 
borough he supplies his regular customers only, in 
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| is exceedingly popular. 
Never will he | 
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along the highway between these two places twice 
a day in order to dispose of his milk. His regular 
customers daily exhaust his large supply, and the 


' only chance other housekeepers have of being 


regularly served by him is by making formal appli- 


| cation to be placed on his “ register,” stating the 


quantity required. When your turn comes to fill a 
vacancy, he supplies you with his milk for a week 
gratis, in order that you may judge of its richness and 


returning he disposes of the remainder of his stock. 
In spite of his peculiarities, the man, as I have said, 
I was about to omit that 
he is a bachelor, and frequently expresses his deter- 


| mination of remaining in that condition. 


I made his acquaintance when I first went to 
reside in the neighbourhood seven years ago. Such 
a character could not fail to attract the attention of 
a stranger, and upon inquiry I learned what I have 
been narrating. We frequently encountered each 
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other in the fields and lanes surrounding our village, 
and, as in the country everybody speaks to every- 
body else, I soon discovered that he possessed a 
taste for literature and the fine arts, a good know- 
ledge of geology, botany, and natural history, as 
well as an acquaintance with the French language, 
all of which accomplishments he has acquired with- 
out other aids than books and observation. When 
we met we discussed the various political, religious, 
and social questions of the day, and he always ex- 
pressed great gratitude for further information on 
those subjects which presented themselves to his 
notice in his weekly newspaper, and, as the space 
allotted therein to many interesting matters was 


necessarily very limited, the loan of an occasional | 
London newspaper, review, or magazine was of | 


great service to him. 


One morning I saw him as usual, and was rather | 


startled at his abrupt query, ‘ What do you think 
I am going to do with the money ?” 

“Money! What money?” I inquired. 

“My savings, to be sure.” 

The idea of a milkman accumulating savings 
somehow seemed so ludicrous that I was obliged to 
laugh. He blushed a little, and said, “ Every 
farthing honestly come by, every farthing.” 

I explained that I was not laughing at him, or at 
what he said, although his being so excited was 
certainly a great temptation. 

“Tl own,” he responded, “the profits are not 


“ And looking a deal heartier too.” 

“You still carry on your business, I suppose ? ” 

“ Couldn’t afford to live without it. I bought 
the house I was talking to yeu about.” 

“What house ?” 

“That one I spoke about the last time I saw 
you, before your visit to Canada.” 

“Now I remember. And you said you were 
going to furnish it.” 

“ And I’ve done it 

“* And you are married and settled ?” 

“ Not a bit of it,” he replied, smiling to see me 
in a slight degree puzzled. 

“ What then are you doing with house and furni- 
ture ?” 

“Come and see.” 

I was ready in five minutes, and followed him 
into the road and through the village. On its out- 
skirts was an old-fashioned house, a long, low, 
dull-looking building, with narrow windows and 
high chimneys, with a large lawn before it, and a 
gravelled walk leading up to the front door. This 
he informed me was the dwelling he had purchased 
with his savings, and having been unlet for several 
years previously, it had been sold to him “a 
bargain.” 





12? 7 








As he knocked at the door, he asked, “ Can you 
tell me to what use I am putting this place ?” 
“ Considering that I have been in England only 


| twenty-four hours, and in Kingshill but three, I 


large, so the savings can’t be a great deal, but | think you will admit that I should find it difficult to 


during the past twenty years I have been a hard 
worker, a very hard worker, and I’ve managed to 
scrape together enough to buy a house. To buy a 
house,” he added exultingly. 

“ And what are you going to do with it >—let it ?” 

No.” 

“Oh, I suppose you are going to be married, in 
spite of your frequent declarations to the contrary.” 

“No; Pm not.” 

“Then what ever do you want with a house?” 

“That’s the secret,” he replied, striking his stick 
hard on the ground. 

“Tf it’s a secret, of course I won’t pry into it.” 

He strode off chuckling, and I, thinking no more 
of the matter, went the other way. 

Business shortly afterwards requiring my presence 
in Canada, I was absent for two years, and on the 
summer evening of my return to Kingshill was 
agreeably surprised to receive a visit from my 
friend the Milkman. 

“Our Milkman wants to see you, sir,” said the 
maid; “he’s in the kitchen.” 

“Show him in immediately, Mary. Glad to 
see you, Milkman,” said I, shaking him warmly by 
the hand. No one ever thought of calling him 
anything but Milkman, 

“Yes, and I’m as joyful as a three-months-old 


kitten to see you,” he replied, nearly wringing my | 
hand off; “I was beginning to think you were | 


never coming back again.” 
“Here I am, you see, as well as when I went 
away.” 








do so.” 

The door was opened by a bright-eyed boy of 
thirteen or fourteen, who, with a smiling face, in- 
formed Our Milkman that supper was ready. 

“Would you like to take supper with us?” he 
asked, turning to me; “ we have some capital bread 
and milk.” 

My curiosity having been. excited, I replied that 
it would afford me much pleasure to do so. 

“ Not a single person in the village knows what 
is done in this house,” he said, with an air of 
mystery ; “and folks would be a little surprised 
and greatly pleased could they see what goes on 
here. But I won't keep you in suspense,” he con- 
tinued, his quaint manner of imparting information 
increasing my perplexity ; “you shall see my boys 
yourself.” 

He ushered me into a commodious room, plainly 
but comfortably furnished, in which were five boys, 
whose ages apparently ranged from six to fourteen 
or fifteen years, engaged in various kinds of amuse- 
ment. ‘Two were reading, two others were playing 
a game of draughts, while the fifth was performing 
popular airs on a German concertina. Noticing 
my astonishment at the scene, Our Milkman re- 
marked with a smile, “ You aré surprised to see 
these boys, and want to know how they came 
here?” 

“*T own I am anxious to learn.” 
| ‘Well, so you shall after supper. 

to supper.” 
We all went together to the large kitchen, where, 





| 
Now, boys, 
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on a table with a snowy cloth, an immense can of horfin, please, who is a-starvin’,” but whose farents, 


something hot, surrounded by half-a-dozen large 
basins and spoons, was steaming away. 

*“ Another basin ard spoon, Tom. That’s right,” 
continued Our Milkman, quickly lading out huge 
quantities of excellent bread and milk into the 
basins, and, when they were all well filled, turning 


to the youngest of the boys, “Charlie, it’s your | 


turn to say grace.” 


And rising from his seat and clasping his wee | 
hands, the little fellow of six said, in a sweet and | 


reverent voice, “ Lord, we thank Thee for our daily 


bread,” to which simple expression of gratitude the | 


others responded with a hearty “ Amen!” 

The meal ended, Our Milkman said, “ You may 
now all enjoy yourselves on the lawn for half an 
hour.” 

And off the boys bounded, shouting with glee. 
As soon as we were alone, I observed to him; 


“You were going to tell me about these boys— | 


what are they doing here? who are they?” 

“With respect to your first question as to what 
they do—¢hey work, I teach them bookbinding 
and shoemaking, both of which trades I worked at 
when a little boy, but, of course, never served any 
regular apprenticeship to them. ‘To convince you 
that I am speaking the truth, please examine the 
books in this room: every volume was bound 
either by myself alone or with the assistance of the 
boys. The clothing we wear was made by us, our 
boots are made and mended on the premises, and 
we mend and make for several good customers 
besides. We have also a little farm where I keep 
my cows, and they are attended to by me and the 
boys, and the milk is better than ever. Enough 
vegetables are grown to last us all the year round, 
and, with an occasional draw upon my savings, | 
we manage to make both ends meet pretty com- | 
fortably. Four hours a day I teach them reading, 
writing, and arithmetic, and in the course of time | 
they’ll grow up good men and valuable members of | 
society. At Christmas I shall take five more poor | 
boys.” 

** You haven’t yet told me who ¢hese are.” 

“They are London orphans,” he replied, gravely | 
shaking his head. 

“ London orphans !” I repeated, in utter amaze- 
ment at their ruddy faces, glowing with health. 

“Yes, from London, every oné of them.” 

“They are very, very healthy,” I ejaculated, 
half to myself, my ideal of a London orphan being 
the crossing-sweeper at the corner of a certain 
suburban terrace, who in a piteous voice whiningly 
implores passers-by to “give a copper to the poor 


months to add five more 


I know for a fact, are drinking at the neighbouring 
public-house a good part of every day, and the 
“ orphan” son is also a constant visitor there. 

“ Healthy!” warmly replied Our Milkman ; “I 
wish all the orphans in London, and everywhere 
else, were as healthy as these are, or half as healthy 
as I wish them. Yes,” he continued more se- 
riously ; “they are all London orphans, and I first 
took pity on the poor little fellows when I went to 
see my brother, who lives at Bethnal Green. The 
distress there, as you must know, living so near” 
[six miles can scarcely be called near, by the way], 
“is really most horrible. I took these youngsters 
from the gutter, where they were growing up into 
crime—puny little beggars of whom a mouse 
wouldn’t have been afraid—and now look at ’em. 
Why, sir, if you search England, Scotland, and 
Ireland from end to end, you won’t find such 
strong, healthy lads—at any rate, not healthier.” 
|. “Do you think you could turn your savings to 
| better account ?” 
| “ Better account!” he repeated, proudly drawing 
| himself up to his full height; “better account! 
| And what, let me ask you, is worthier of a man’s 
| money than the care of God’s orphans ?” 

I believe I admired Our Milkman at that mo- 
ment more than ever I had admired any other 
man. Standing in the twilight, his huge form 
towering above mine like a giant mountain over a 
| little hill, his eyes glistening and his manly cheeks 
| suffused with a deep flush of pardonable pride, I 

thought him a perfect model of that “ noblest work 
| of God, an honest man.” 

| Little further concerning Our Milkman need 
| be said ; the mystery—if mystery it may be called 
—is penetrated. He has increased the number of 
his orphans to ten, and he proposes in a few 
so weli has his scheme 
worked. The poor London orphans are still sup- 
ported by his purse, assisted by their own labour, 
while donation after donation has been returned to 
benevolent persons who have heard of his merito- 


a 
a 


| rious project for their maintenance and education. 


He will give no reason for this unusual proceeding, 
but I believe I am correct in stating that his re- 
fusal of funds is owing either to unwillingness on 
his part to allow any one to share in his good 
work (the few leisure hours at his disposal prevent- 
ing a large extension of his scheme), or else an un- 
conquerable hatred of extensive publicity other 
than local. He is the hero of the neighbourhood, 
and to uphold this character is his great ambition, 
JAMES PITT. 
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Empression of « Three 
IV.—PHIL 


VERY one told us that we should find Phila- 
delphia a much quieter place than New York. 

The Quaker city still retains a little of the air of 
repose and quietude which it got from its Quaker 
founders, although we may doubt whether it would 
have kept even that if, like New York, it had 
stood in the great gateway of the continent. Its 
population is not much smaller, and its area is 
considerably larger, than that of the Empire city. 


Little could William Penn have thought when he | 


held his famous Convention of Indians under the 
great elm-tree, where the city now stands, that in 
less than two centuries eight hundred thousand 
souls should have their dwellings in the angle of 
the Schuylkill and the Delaware. 
have thought that three thousand acres of the 
slopes anc woodlands between the rivers would be 
reclaimed from the wild luxuriance of nature, and 
fashioned at a cost of some thirty millions of 
dollars, into one of the most beautiful, most exten- 
sive, and most varied Parks in the world. Much 
would he have marvelled to see of an evening the 
stream of equipages rolling in all directions along 
the smooth gravel walks, betokening a degree of 
substantial comfort on the part of the inhabitants 
which would have cheered his Quaker heart to its 
core. The foundations of the city were laid in 
peace and righteousness ; fire and sword were not 
let loose on the aborigines ; payment was made to 
them for their lands, and treaties were respected ; 
and Philadelphia, in its almost unexampled pros- 
perity, is to this day an evidence that “ Honesty is 
the best policy,” and that “ righteousness exalteth 
a nation.” 

It is no part of my plan in these papers to give 
a formal account either of the city or of its people. 
If it were, I might write of the wonderful regularity 
of its streets, all of equal length, and running at 
right angles to each other ; its comfortable houses 
of red brick, picturesquely faced with white marble ; 
its old State House, still preserved, where the 
Declaration of Independence was signed; its 
Masonic temple of massive granite, or the Me- 
thodist chapel adjacent of pure white marble. If 
one were to speak of the people, one would have 
much to say of a generous, hearty hospitality that 
never seemed to grow weary ; of evening receptions 
where one found something better than a mere 
shaking of hands and words of courtesy ; of Chris- 
tian workers whom even an Apostle would have 
loved for the work of faith, the labour of love, and 
the patience of hope. Or if we were to take up 
the institutions, there is the beautiful Gérard Col- 
lege for orphans, founded by the Frenchman 
whose name it bears, and who, having no good 
opinion of the clergy, provided in his will that not 


Little could he | 


fonths’ Visit in 1570. 
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one of them should ever be admitted within its 
gates, but happily omitted to extend his interdict 
to the Christian laity, by some of whom the affairs 
of the college are now conducted in a manner that 
leaves nothing to be desired. Then there is the 
State Penitentiary, celebrated as the first (I think) 
that carried out the silent system ; a vast building, 
with accommodation, one might suppose, for all 
the rogues of Pennsylvania. There are common 
schools, and refuges and hospitals without number ; 
all of which, however, we must at present pass by. 
| The truth is, we had a very special mission to 
| Philadelphia ; and the main part of this paper must 
| be devoted to that. A few other matters will claim 
a brief notice ; but for some benevolent operations 
| that have their seat in the city, we shall probably 
| have to return in a subsequent paper. 
| First of all, I should like to give a little picture 
of Christian activity, in connection with which it is 
necessary (I hope he will pardon the liberty) to intro- 
| duce the name of an indefatigable and most warm- 
| hearted Christian friend, Mr. George H.Stuart. That 
gentleman, one of the merchants of the city, is well 
| known and much honoured throughout the Northern 
| States, chiefly as the Chairman of the Christian 
| Commission, which did yeomen’s service to the 
|army during the war. As a worker he has never 
spared himself, and it cannot be supposed that he 
would spare other people. He has peculiar methods 
of introducing his friends to their work. Suppose 
that he has called on you on a Friday evening, to 
take you to his house. As you pass a conspicuous 
church, you observe light in the hall for meetings. 
“ Just let us pop in for a moment, and see what’s 
going on,” says our friend. In we go unsuspect- 
ingly, and find that it is a large gathering of 
Sunday-school teachers, with whom the minister is 
holding a prayer-meeting. The result of my being 
introduced is, of course, that I give an address. In 
half an hour we are again under weigh, but passing 
a very handsome new Baptist church, we observe 
‘light there too. It is a congregational prayer- 
meeting, and we slip quietly into the backmost 
seat. How the minister came to know of our 
presence, I cannot tell ; but hardly had he opened 
his eyes after prayer than they fell on Mr. Stuart. 
“Tt is not often,” he said, “ we are favoured with a 
visit from our brother Stuart ; may I hope he will 
be good enough to address the meeting?” Mr. 
| Stuart says he will do so with much pleasure, but 
| on one condition, that he be allowed to speak by 
| proxy. The stranger from Scotland is again intro- 
| duced, and required to utter some words of Chris- 
| tian greeting. Once more we are in the street, but 
| it occurs to Mr. Stuart that in the church, close at 
‘a in which he is an elder, something will be 
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going on. It turns out as he anticipated ; 
the elders is going over the next lesson with the 
Sunday-school teachers. 


hardened to his werk, he is less taken aback at 
being called to speak. In the course of two hours 
Mr. Stuart’s house is at length reached, and a fresh 
spell of work begun. Nor is the case very different | 
at any hour of the day. Passing some morning, 
under his guidance, a large plain “church in one of | 
the older streets, you are told that the clergyman | 
is the Rev. Dr. Stewart, of the Episcopal Church, | 
a celebrated preacher to children. As the door is 
open, you go in just to see it. Dr. Stewart is 
absent in Europe, and a personal introduction is 
impossible ; but you stand in his pulpit ; the man 
is photographed to you ; instances are told you of 
his many works of Christian activity, and scenes 
are described that have happened in that church, 
in times of war and in times of peace, which have 
still some power to thrill years after they have 
occurred, As you sit quietly in a street car, the | 
vehicle is unexpectedly stopped, and you are | 
hastened out, and introduced to Mr. Albert Barnes, 
the Commentator, whose spare, venerable figure 
in an adjacent street has caught Mr. Stuart’s 
quick eye. Hardly have you resumed your seat 
in another car when the same process is re- 
peated, and this time you are introduced to a 
tall, thin man, courteous and soldier-like—General | | 
Meade, the conqueror of Gettysburg. Or if you} 
are passing a common school, you are brought i in, 
and again called to speak. If it be the hour of | 
the daily prayer-meeting, your mouth must be | 
opened there also. Mr. Stuart is himself so active | 
and so ready, that he seems to think every one else 
must be the same. And the truth is, that by the | 
side of so enthusiastic a worker, whose ardour | 
cannot be damped even by a distressing illness that | 
turns almost every night into a struggle for breath, 
instead of thinking one’s self overworked, one’s 
feeling is regret at being able to do so little. 1| 
fear little was said at any of the meetings which | 
any of the hearers could have remembered long ; 
but to me it was both pleasant and instructive to 
see the week-evening gatherings, and especially the 
teachers of the Sunday-schools. Their number 
was large, and their interest in preparing for their 
work was manifest ; evidently théy did not serve | 
God with what cost them nothing ; they “ laboured 
much in the Lord.” 

I have said that I had a special mission to Phila- 
delphia ; for there the largest contribution to the 
cause of Christian union which our age ‘has wit- | 
nessed was to be practically, as it had already been 
formally, consummated. No apology is needed 
for speaking of this event to the readers of the 
SunDAY MacGazine. The interest of any move- 
ment which exemplifies that blessed union, for 
which all Christendom thirsts, stretches far beyond 
the limits of the denomination in which it may 
take place. Throughout the United States this 
has been very widely felt ; other bodies of Chris- 


| 


Once more the unfor- | 
tunate stranger is introduced, but having now got | 
| behind. 
| MaGazINE for January, 


one of | tians have wept tears of joy at seeing the stick of 


Judah and the stick of Ephraim becoming one; at 
witnessing the healing of a great schism in a way 
so happy as to leave hardly the trace even of a scar 
If our readers have at hand the SuNpAy 
1868, they may find the 
origin, or rather an important step in the history of 
the union adverted to, in the “ Notes for Readers 
out of the Way.” An unformal convention was 
held at Philadelphia in the autumn of 1867, under 
the presidency of our friend Mr. George H. Stuart, 
consisting of above three hundred representatives 
of the various Presbyterian Churches in the Northern 
States, the total number of ministers connected 
with the bodies represented being between six and 
seven thousand. It is to be observed, however, 
that all of these have not as yet become one 
Church, those actually united being about four 
thousand three hundred. The sitting of this 
convention was signalized by a demonstration 


| of brotherly love and courtesy between Presby- 


terlans and Episcopalians as beautiful as it is 
| unfortunately rare. “The Presbyterian Conven- 
| tion having learned that a large body of Evan- 
gelical clergymen and laymen of the Episcopal 
Church was in session in the city, resolved (in 
accordance with a common American practice) to 
send them its cordial salutation, praying that grace, 
mercy, and peace might rest upon them. ‘The 
Episcopal conference was under the presidency of 
the venerable Bishop Mcllvaine, who received the 
| Presbyterian delegates with great cordiality ; and it 
was resolved to respond personally to the Presby- 
terian salutation. On the morning set apart to 
receive the Episcopal delegation, more than a hun- 
dred of the Episcopal brethren entered the Presby- 
terian church, and the convention rose to receive 
them. Bishop Mcllvaine, addressing them, said 
that their prayers had already been answered. 
God had poured out on them the spirit of love, 
and in the — solemn circumstances of the age in 
| which their lot was cast, he desired to co-operate 
with all Christian bodies in the work of the Lord. 
Bishop Lee and others spoke in similar terms. 
Mr. Stuart then addressed the deputies, thanking 
them warmly, and referring to scenes in which he 
had seen Bishop Mcllvaine preaching the Gospel 


| from his saddle to above twelve hundred prisoners 


of war, or kneeling in the bar-room of an hotel, 
commending the soul of a poor negro soldier 
to God. But the most touching speech was that 


| of Dr. Hodge, the venerable professor of divinity 
| at Princeton. 


*T hope,” he said, “this audience 
will pardon a reference to what might seem per- 
sonal under any other circumstances than the pre- 
sent. You, Bishop Mcllvaine, and Bishop Johns 
—whom I had hoped to see on this occasion—and 
I were boys together in Princeton College, fifty 
odd years ago. Evening after evening have we 
knelt together in prayer. We were baptized in 
spirit together in the great revival of 1815 in that 
institution ; we sat together year after year in the 
same class-room, and we were instructed by the 
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same venerable theological teachers. 
gone your way, and I mine ; but I will venture to 
say, in the presence of this audience, that I do not 
believe that in all that time you have preached any 
one sermon which I would not have rejoiced to 


have delivered. I feel the same confidence in saying | 
that I never preached a sermon which you would | 


not have cordially and fully endorsed. Here we now 
stand, grey-headed, side by side, after more than 
fifty years, the representatives of these two great 
bodies, feeling for each other the same intimate 
and cordial love, looking, not backwards, not 
downwards at the grave at our very feet, but onward 
to the coming glory. Brethren, pardon these per- 
sonal allusions; but is there not something that 
may be regarded as symbolical on this occasion? 
Sir, were not your Church and ours rocked in the 
same cradle? Have they not passed through the 
same Red Sea of trial? Did we not receive the 
same baptism of the Spirit? Do they not bear 
the same testimony to Christ and the Apostles? 
What difference is there between the Thirty-nine 
Articles and our Confession than the difference 
between the different parts of one great cathedral 
anthem that arises to the skies? Does it not seem 
to you that these great Churches are coming to- 
gether ? 
world, that we are one in faith, one in baptism, 
one in hope, and one in allegiance to your Lord 
and our Lord.” 


This, I think, was as interesting a proof as could , 


well be furnished of what struck me very much in 


lates among "most of the leading Protestant y cee 
nations when there is no special bone of contention 
to keep them asunder. The habit of sending dele- | 


gations to one another’s conventions is but one | 


form of friendly intercourse ; 


statedly in a congregation of another, or for a pro- 
fessor—say a Lutheran, like Dr. Schafi—to fill a 
theological chair in the institution of a different 
Church, like Union Seminary, New York. The 


Low Church section of the Episcopal body is | 
animated by the same spirit, but finds more practi- | 
as the recent | 


cal difficulty in carrying it into effect, 
case of Mr. Tyng of New York shows. I cannot 
but connect this spirit, of which Dr. Hodge’s re- 
marks were so fine an illustration, with the fact that 
in the United States the Churches are on a level, 
and that there is no privileged body casting its | 
shadow on the rest. Every minister is really a 
brother, and every Church a sister; kindness is 
not condescension ; and the atmosphere is all the 
sweeter in consequence. 

The two bodies that consummated their union at | 
Philadelphia were the Presbyterians of the old and 
of the new school. Their separation from each 
other took place rather more than thirty years ago, 
partly on the ground of conflicting views on slav ery, | 
and partly through diversity of opinions on some 
questions of doctrine, church government, and | 
methods of church work. I believe there was a 


a 


You have 


We stand here to declare to the whole | 


it is not uncommon | 
for a minister of one denomination to officiate | 


good deal of personal animosity and bitterness on 
the part of some of the leading men of both sides, 
in consequence of which differences were doubtless 
exaggerated, and the antagonism of the two bodies 
intensified. But, after the lapse of a generation, 
and after the occurrence of public events that did 
the work of at least one generation more, it was 
happily found that the old animosity had disap- 
peared, and that there were now no such remaining 
differences as to justify a state of separation. The 
first and more formal union took place at Pittsburg 
in the autumn of 1869. The general assemblies ot 
the two bodies having met in separate churches, 
determined to come together ; and the two streams 
of delegates having united in the streets of that 
city, they entered another church as a single body. 
I have been told that in the kind of chance 
coupling of old and new school men that took 
place in the procession there were some singu- 
lar rencontres; some men who_had been rather 
alienated finding themselves unexpectedly locked 
in each other’s arms, and resolving that they should 
thereafter be as near to one another in their hearts 
as they were then in their persons. At Pittsburg it 
was simply resolved that the various Presbyteries of 
both bodies should elect representatives to a Gene- 
ral Assembly, to be held at Philadelphia on the rgth 
of May, 1870; and that that Assembly should un- 
dertake the task of reconstructing all the inferior 
courts, and fusing the whole into one organization. 
The roth of May, accordingly, witnessed the as- 
| sembling, in what used to be the church of Mr. 
| Barnes, of the two sets of delegates, amounting to 
six or’ seven hundred ministers and elders, ‘who 
| filled the body of the building ; mostly men in the 
| prime of life, with bronzed faces and bearded chins, 
representing beyond doubt no common degree of 
vigour, physical, mental, and spiritual, but. with a 
somewhat rougher exterior than in similar assem- 
| There was not a vestige of official 
| clerical haberdashery. Black neckties were as 
common as white, and white waistcoats almost as 
common as black. If a minister fancied a white 
hat, no one expressed the faintest surprise at his 
wearing it. An attempt was made to relieve the 
bareness of the walls by a simple festoon of olive- 
leaves hung round the gallery, a text in the same 
material behind the pulpit, and the years of separa- 
tion and reunion (1837, 1870) joined in front. 
| Cut flowers and green-house plants were arranged 
here and there on the platform. ‘The amount of 
decoration was adjusted to a pretty rigid Presby- 
terian standard ; the eye got just about the same 
| amount of gratification from them, as the ear from 
the sound of the organ. 
The interest of the gathering, however, was 
almost wholly inward. The older men must have 
| been deeply stirred by the thought that they had 
buried the feuds of a lifetime, doubled the number 
of their friends and fellow-w orkers, and were look- 
ing forward to the future with the joyful expecta- 
tion which comes from every renewed experience 
of brethren dwelling together in unity. It seemed 


| blies at home. 
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a 
as if something of the scene pictured by the quaint | 
old poet had been realised,— 


“Come away, 
Make no delay, 
Summon all the dust to rise, 
Till it stir and rub the eyes, 
While this member jogs the other, 
Each one whispering, ‘ Live you, brother.’ 


“ Come away, 
Help on decay, 
Man is out of order hurled, 
Parcelled out to all the world; 
Lord, Thy broken consort raise, 
And the music shall be praise.” 





So thorough was the reunion that arrangements | 
that could hardly have failed to produce some | 
friction were carried out with the greatest cordiality. | 
Where one of two secretaries had to retire, or one 
of two boards had to be swamped, there might 
naturally have been a disagreeable dispute as to 
which of the parties was to undergo the official 
extinction. All these little matters were arranged 
not only without painful friction, but with an 
amount of cheerful acquiescence on all sides which 
was really delightful. The whole thing was a ser- 
mon, and a powerful sermon too. It was a sermon 
that could very well bear repetition nearer home. 
Something of the same kind would just be what is 
needed to neutralise the pernicious effects of the | 
bitterness of ecclesiastical strife with which we have | 
been so long acquainted in the old country. The 
state of feeling in the nineteenth century is not so 
different as at first might seem from its state in the 
first; unbelievers could then get over other argu- 
ments for Christianity, but the loving spirit of 
Christians was unanswerable. If unbelief could 
be met with the same argument now, would it | 
not be beaten as helplessly as it was then? 

The general reader may be interested to hear a 
few things about the way of conducting business in 
this large democratic church court. With rules and 
forms it did not seem to be much burdened, but it 
had its own characteristic way of getting through its 
business in an orderly manner. One most useful 
regulation was, that on ordinary questions no one 
was to speak more than five minutes without the | 
permission of the house. Bramah’s press could not 
have done more in the way of compression than 
this regulation. But on some questions even the 
five minutes were not allowed. On the first day a 
member rose and intimated a motion that it be an 
instruction to the clerks, in designating the mem- 
bers, to omit academical titles from the names of 
those who had them. At once the Moderator put 
the question whether the member was to be allowed 
to speak on this proposal. “Those in favour say 
Ay.” A very few voices responded. “ Those 
against say No.” A shower of noes drowned the 
motion. This prompt and characteristic way of 
putting questions to the feeling of the house pre- 
vented many a chaos of discussion, and saved a 
world of time. If the Moderator was in any doubt 
whether the ayes or noes had it, he would ask the 
members to repeat their vote; if there was still 
uncertainty, he would ask them to stand up; while 








for cases of unusual importance, there remained 
the alternative of calling the roll. 

An hour of each day was spent in prayer. The 
exercises seemed to go on without any preconcerted 
arrangement. Some members seemed to offer 
prayer just because their hearts impelled them. 
Others would strike up particular hymns with much 
fervour, the body of the assembly joining them after 
the first few words. And others with equal spon- 
taneousness would address a few words to the 
meeting, pointing out some object for which prayer 
was called for, or stating some encouragement to 
pray. American habits seem well adapted to this 
spontaneous and yet by no means disorderly way 
of conducting prayer-meetings. It would take a 
long time in England, and especially in Scotland, 
to overcome the shrinking feeling which keeps even 
the best men from taking part in such services 
without being expressly called to do so. And yet 
it was very interesting and impressive to see a spirit 
of devotion in this great body ready to burst out, 
as it were, at every pore. One afternoon was de- 
voted to the commemoration of the Saviour’s death. 
The members of the Assembly with their friends 


| joined in the Christian festival of love; happy in 


the opportunity of rescuing the Holy Supper from 
the perversion which has so often turned it into a 
badge of sectarianism, and of using it in accordance 
with the divine purpose, as a symbol of the com- 
munion of saints. 

The evenings were generally left free for public 
meetings — temperance demonstrations, Sunday- 
school anniversaries, and the like. The anniver- 


| sary of the Sunday-school Union was a most te- 


markable gathering. It was held in the Acadeiny 
of Music, the largest opera-house, we were told, 
in the world but one. Certainly it is a magni- 
ficent room ; the boxes rising over the area in four 
semicircular tiers, one above another, the whole 
presenting when filled, as every seat was on this 
occasion, a most magnificent sight. Fully five 
thousand persons must have been present. But 
striking though the object appeared that was pre- 
sented to the eye, it was tameness itself compared 
to that which fell upon the ear. The manifestation 
of American energy of speech could hardly have 
been surpassed. First came our friend Mr. Stuart, 
whose tones are keen and stirring, like those of a 
trumpet, congratulating the meeting on the noble 
work in which they were engaged, and moving that 
Mr. Colfax, Vice-President of the United States, 
take the chair. Mr. Colfax proceeded to speak on 
Sunday-schools with great vigour and emphasis, 
the more so that for a great period of his life he 
himself had been a teacher, and could personally 
bear witness to their benefits. The vice-president’s 
speech was pervaded by an earnest Christian tone, 
and was a valuable testimony to vita! Christianity 
from the second magistrate of the nation. To an 
English audience, however, the nervous energy of 
the speaker would have had an air of exaggeration, 
and would have detracted somewhat from the force 
of the testimony. But if the chairman showed no 
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small amount of nervous energy, some of those | one once asked how long he ought to be connected 
who came after cast him utterly into the shade. | with a Sunday-school. ‘The answer was, that every 
One speaker in particular, a gentleman from the | one ought to go there as a scholar as soon as he 
West, made a display of physical vigour on the | was able to walk to it, and leave it as a teacher only 
platform which I do not think that any human | when they could walk to it no longer. The build- 
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being could have surpassed. “In the very torrent, 
tempest, and whirlwind of his passion” he utterly 
forgot the rule “ to acquire and beget a temperance 
to give it smoothness.” What screeching and 
shouting, swinging of the arms, whirling of the body, 
bringing down head, arms, shoulders, almost to the 
ground, to emphasise his statements, the worthy 
man practised, no words of mine could tell ; I was 
afraid that every blood-vessel would burst, and every 
nerve in his body crack. 
“ Cataracts of declamation thunder here, 
There forests of no meaning spread the page; 


In which all comprehension wanders lost, 
While fields of pleasantry amuse us there.’ 


’ 


The worst of it is, let me confess frankly, I can- 
not at this distance remember a single word or 
sentiment of his speech, excepting an anecdote 
which he told of a Scotch preacher. There was a 
Scotch preacher, he said, who on one occasion had 
been preaching in the church of Abercorn, and 
was remarkably well pleased with his performance. 
Taking a stroll in the evening with some friends, 
he passed a cottage near enough to hear the sound 
of speaking within. “Stop,” he cried to his com- 
panions, “and let us hear what they are saying.” 
They found that the head of the house was engaged 
in family worship, and that one of the petitions he 
was Offering bore on the services of the day. He 
prayed for the preacher, that God would himself 
tea’ h him to discharge the duties of his office, and 
then he very earnestly asked a blessing on the 
people of the parish, “for, O Lord, thou knowest 
they have been fed this day wz’ a toom* spoon.” I 
will not say what wicked application of the anec- 
dote came into my head. But I congratulated my- 
self that I was not expected to speak that evening : 
the audience was in no humour for any dish not 
served with the spiciest seasoning. 

But let me say a little about the American Sun- 
day-school. It is really one of the greatest reli- 
gious institutions of the country. All classes of the 
community attend it, and among its teachers many 
are of the best families of the land. It is not, as 
with us, an institution for the lower classes only. 
Its three million and a half of pupils, and its five 
hundred thousand teachers are drawn from all 
classes. The teachers do not fancy that a few 
years’ service in early life is all that is to be ex- 
pected of them; many spend their whole lives in 
the service. Grandfathers and grandmothers, and 
even great-grandmothers, are in the number. Some 
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| ings devoted to Sabbath-school purposes are often 
| built at great cost, and are almost uniformly fitted 
| up with much care. In New York, Sunday-schools 
| may be found that have cost nine or ten thousand 
| pounds, and in very many instances the building 
| appropriated to the school is but a degree smaller 
and less costly than that assigned to the church. 
| Efforts are made to give a cheerful aspect to the 
building, so that all its surroundings shall help to 
| draw the affection of the children. Each class is 
ranged in a semicircular form, and in the centre of 
the semicircle is the chair of the teacher, turning 
on a pivot, to enable him the more easily to com- 
'mand his class. For the infants a gallery is pro- 
vided, and special pains are taken to make the 
| instruction suitable to the infant mind. I have 
_already adverted to the pains taken in particular 
| congregations to train the teachers for the efficient 
| discharge of their duties. In some communions 
|other steps are taken. The Methodist Episcopal 
| Church has lately established a Sunday-school 
| Normal College in New York, with branches in 
other towns. ‘They have a regular course of study 
|and training, and even give diplomas. In the 
|department of religious literature, likewise, the 
| friends of the Sunday-school are very active. The 
| number of such books is said to be five thousand, 
|and it has increased enormously since the war. 
There’ are many things in America that lead the 
| Christian people to take a deep interest in Sunday- 
\schools. In the first place, not much, indeed we 
/may say no forma/, religious instruction is given 
in the common schools, though the Bible is read in 
| them and prayers offered. The deficiency is made 
|up in the Sunday-school. In the second place, 
|when once the young pass the bounds of youth 
without effort to bring them under the power of the 
truth, it is hardly possible to get hold of them in 
after life. In the third place, the American govern- 
|ment being democratical, Christians know that the 
| people are their masters; and they are bent not 
| only on teaching them their letters, but on teaching 
| them everything that may make them good citizens 
|and wise rulers. And, to mention but one other 
| consideration, the Church is often recruited with its 
| best members from the Sunday-school. As a rule, 
|the teachers labour for the conversion of the 
| scholars; and when the Holy Spirit comes down 
| and changes the heart, the young blood of the Sab- 
| bath-school is poured into the veins of the Church, 
|and the company of the faithful is recruited with 
| some of its most active and useful members. 
| W. G. BLAIKIE. 
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\V E remember being present by a Scottish fire- 
side while a mother was hearing her boy re- 

peat some passages of Scripture she had given him 

to learn. The little fellow was not over well pre- | 
pared ; and when memory failed him for the pre- 

cise words of the text, he would cunningly supply 

the gap by some of his own—‘ No! Johnny, 

Johnny,” said the mother in a tone of remon- 

strance, “‘ remember it is not possible for any one | 
to improve the Bible.” 

Now this good lady, who was a sensible as well 
as pious woman, would be opposed assuredly to 
any such design as the title of this paper indicates ; 
and she is the representative, doubtless, of a large 
class whose veneration for every individual word of 
the English Bible is, if not quite intelligent, at least 
sufficiently intense. Nevertheless, as our readers 
are aware, it is proposed ere long to issue a re- 
vised copy of the Scriptures, and at this very 
hour a grave and learned company of Christian 
men are convened at Westminster for this very 
purpose. 

Is this a right undertaking? Is it a needful 
one? Such are precisely’ the questions to which 
we invite attention by this paper ; and without any 
pretence to superior scholarship, we may at least 
fulfil the humble task of bringing ordinary intelli- 
gence to bear on the reasons for and against the 
proposal, which have been advanced by those who 
have made this weighty subject their special study. 
In this way we may present the ordinary reader 
with some daéa to guide him in forming his own 
conclusion. 

The proposal to revise the authorized translation 
of the English Bible has within the past years as- | 
sumed a tangible shape in view of all the Churches | 
by the action of the Convocation of Canterbury, 
from which the invitation issued to those divines 
and scholars of the English and Nonconformist 
Churches who have undertaken the responsible 
task. It was a Convocation of Canterbury, too, 
that, three hundred years ago, invited the Sovereign 
of England (Henry VIII.) to grant the royal sanc- 
tion to a new and amended translation of the Bible. 
Cranmer secured the king’s compliance, and the 
result was the publication in 1537 of the first 
Authorized Version of the English Bible. We are 
probably not mistaken in supposing that the pro- 
minent action taken by the Convocation of Canter- 
bury in our own day is due in part to the connec- 
tion therewith of the present Dean of Canterbury, 
Dr. Alford, whose name carries deserved weight 
as one of the most learned and liberal-minded 
dignitaries the English Church has ever boasted. 
His interest in this special undertaking has been 
evinced to the readers of this magazine by his 
admirable series of expositions and corrected read- 
ings of the New Testament, and to the world 
at large by his recent publication of “ The New 
Testament, after the Authorized Version, newly | 


| familiar accents 


compared with the original Greek and revised” 
(Strahan & Co., 1870), which may be regarded as 
a forestalment on his part of those labours he now 
shares with kindred spirits at Westminster. 

In what follows, let us first look at some of the 
objections which are urged against any new version 
of the Bible; after which we shall adduce what seem 
to us sound reasons in favour of the proposal. 

OBJECTIONS TO REVISION. 

The objectors may perhaps not unfairly be ranged 
in thre: classes: the unlettered, the conservative, 
and the timorous. 

(1.) There are in all our Churches persons who 
are labouring under a misapprehension of the 
whole proposal. The very expression “ Revision 
of the Bible” has to the ear of a devout but ignorant‘ 
man an alarming sound, just because he does not 
understand that what is proposed is a revision, not 
of God’s word, but only of man’s work in connection 
with Goa’s word. The experience of most minis- 
ters in conducting, say, a Bible class, must convince 
them that among the humbler portion of our congre- 
gations there prevail strange mistakes even as to the 
languages in which the Scriptures were originally 
written, with an almost total ignorance of the his- 
tory of our English version in its successive stages 
of growth and emendation. Are there not, indeed, 


| many of our pious peasantry who believe that the 


Sacred Volume, on whose first leaves has been in- 
scribed by hands now mouldered into dust the 
simple record of domestic joy and grief—whose 
are associated with their most 
tender and hallowed memories—contains the iden- 
tical words which holy men wrote as they were 
moved by the Holy Ghost ? Thus naturally it comes 
to pass that such people attach a reverence almost 
superstitious to our present version, and he is no 
wise friend of the present movement who would 
propose so to alter that version as to cast it into 
a new mould, or sever the hallowed associations 
by which it is entwined. At the same time, our 
people should surely be made to understand where 
the ultimate authority of the Scriptures lies—they 
should learn that it is for the words and phrases 
of the original authors alone we claim a divine 
inspiration, and in no sense for those of the 
numerous other men through whose hands the 
original text has passed. Perhaps we who occupy 
the pulpit are to blame for not more frequently 
alluding to such matters in our public teaching, 
taking for granted an amount of knowledge which 
does not exist. 

(2.) The proposed revision of the Scriptures is 
objected to by a number of persons, by no means 
illiterate, but who on principle are here conservative, 
averse to change. 

A very distinguished Christian layman, who 
may be taken as a representative of this class, is 
reported to have said lately, in criticizing the rise 
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of the present movement, “ Why cannot they let 
the grand old English Bible alone?” He and 
others remind us, and with good reason, of the 
beauty and chaste dignity of the present version. 
They dilate on the piety, the scholarship, and 
minute care exercised by its eminent compilers in 
the seventeenth century ; and, pointing to the noble 
monument thus bequeathed to succeeding genera- 
tions, they ask, whether (admitting some slight 
blemishes incidental to everything touched by man) 
our present Bible can ever be superseded by a 
better? They regard the leaders of this movement 
as busybodies, and bid them “let well alone.” 
Now, in a certain sense and to a certain extent, we 
sympathise in this feeling. Without going so far as 
to say that it is unlawful to touch the present 
version, we are at the first blush disposed to doubt 
whether it be expedient to do so; and assuredly 
if the result of the present movement were to pro- 
duce a volume, entirely or to any considerable 
extent, new in diction, in idiom, and form of 


expression (even if it were more severely literal | 


and accurate), we are convinced the undertaking 
would prove worse than a failure. We would cast 
it aside, and, with the guest at the wedding-feast, say, 
“ The old is better.” Those, for example, who are 


‘acquainted with the Psalms only as they stand in 


the authorized Scriptures, and who but rarely hear 
them read or chanted from the version in the 
Book of Common Prayer, are sensible that in the 


latter form they sound strange and unfamiliar—a | 


result which were certainly to be deprecated if 
extended to all the other books of the Bible in like 
degree. 

It is therefore distinctly to be understood— 

(2) That the present Authorized Version shall 
be accepted as the basis of the proposed Revision ; 
and, 

(6) That no alterations or omissions shall in any 
case be made, save where scholars and divines 
of all evangelical Churches do by common consent 
agree that such alterations or omissions are essential 
to the faithful rendering of the original text in its 
purity. 

With such explanations as to the end to be 
aimed at, and the checks to be carefully applied, 
one might expect the objections of our conservative 
friends to disappear. But no; they reiterate their 
appeals to the use and wont of a venerable past. 
They will endure no change in any shape or degree. 
And, after all, need we wonder much at this, when 
we find in the northern division of our island 
excellent and sensible persons who persist in sing- 
ing the most quaint and uncouth stanzas in the 
present Scotch metrical version of the Psalms, and 
who will not even look at any proposal for a 
modernised form of those particular lines; who 
regard it as a heresy to hint at altering one expression, 
or even attaching a modern ‘import to one single 
word of the Confession of Faith? If there be such 
tenacity with regard to the zfsissima verba of a 
human document, only founded on the Word of 


God, no wonder that a proposal to revise and 
Vil.—t5. 
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amend the venerable translation of the Word of 
God itself should be specially obnoxious ! 

And yet is this proposal anything so outrageous 
and unheard of? In Germany a revision has just 
been completed of Luther’s Bible. Our valued 
missionaries in India, Africa, and China, have 
been devoting months and years recently to amend 
and correct the earlier versions of the Scriptures in 
the tongues of the heathen among whom they 
labour ; and to come much nearer home, a revision 
of the Gaelic Scriptures has been completed by 
competent Celtic scholars of the Established and 
Free Churches of Scotland. If then the transla- 
tions of the Divine Word in other tongues have 
confessedly gained by revision, it is surely un- 
reasonable for men to resist the proposal to revise 
the Bible in our own English language, when every 
intelligent man must be aware that the existing 
version is itself the result of a revision of previous 
translations. It is only proposed to do once again 
what has been crowned with God’s blessing before. 

(3.) Objections to this proposal come from yet a 
third quarter—from persons whose conscientious 
scruples should be met with all manner of con- 
sideration. We have called them, without intend- 
ing aught offensive in the term, timorous. 

They fear to meddle with the present version at 
all, lest this shouid lead further than the advocates 
for revision can foresee or would desire. ‘If once 
you begin, where,” they ask, “are you to stop? 
Will not the opportunity of a revision of the Scrip- 
tures be eagerly seized by men to introduce their 
own. peculiar views of doctrine and Church govern- 
ment, under the pretext of a more accurate ren- 
dering? Where is the controversy to end between 
the various sects, who each claim to find their 
tenets taught or implied in the original text, and 
who believe their views would gain converts if 
only the translation were fair and unbiassed ?” 
But these questions are needless in the present 
instance ; for the proposal is to limit the alterations 
to such only as would receive the cordial assent of 
the various Evangelical Churches. As to the 
Church of Rome, it seems indicated, by the refusal 
of Dr. Newman to join the company of Revisers, 
that we need not expect Romanists to work with 
any whose motto is, “The Bible, and nothing but 
the Bible ;” but as to the representatives of other 
sections of the Christian community in these islands, 
we have reason, from the progress already made in 
the enterprise, to expect entire candour and har- 
monious action, 

Further, those who dread scriptural revision from 
fear of the consequences argue that such a pro- 
posal tends directly to unsettle our people’s faith in 
the authority of Scripture. This, in point of fact, 
means nothing more than the authority of the Eng- 
lish version of Holy Scripture. But where is the 
congregation which has not heard from the pulpit, 
and that repeatedly, that there are passages where 
our translation is more or less inaccurate or imper- 
fect? Have we not ourselves heard ministers over 
and over again, in expounding the Word of God, 
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use such expressions as these—‘ This verse might 
be rendered with more accuracy so and so ;” “The 
meaning of the original would have been better 
preserved had our translators used ¢hzs, that, or the 
other word?” It is notorious that our people are 
familiar with remarks of this kind, whether just or 
not ; and, therefore, are so far prepared already for 
the idea of an amended version, whereby these 
frequent pulpit corrections would be spared. Is 
revision really, then, a dangerous novelty—fitted, 
if not intended, to unsettle the faith of Christian 
men in the Word of God? 

The truth seems to be, that there lurks in the 
minds of some good people an undefined dread of 
biblical criticism. Because this study has been 
largely prosecuted in Germany, the native soil of 
Rationalism, they regard it with a suspicious eye, 
and have the impression that though this proposal 
for a revision of the Bible seems to emanate from 
certain orthodox British scholars and divines, it is 
really instigated and encouraged by other parties 
not so trustworthy. Thus the whole proposal, in 
their view, portends no good, and should be strenu- 
ously resisted. “Is this the season,” they ask, “for 
moving in such a direction? These are perilous 
times in which we live. The tide in all directions 
is running strongly in favour of change ; men are 
lifting their anchors both in Church and State.” 
When all else seemed on the move, they have 
been accustomed to fall back with comfort and 
confidence on the faméliar words of our English 
Bible. “And will men venture,” they cry in 
alarm, “to alter z# too? The proposal, depend 
on it, will serve only Rationalists and Free- 
thinkers.” A little calm reflection would dissipate 
these hasty and unfair anticipations. Rationalists, 
rejecting the plenary inspiration of Scripture alto- 
gether, and accepting in Revelation nothing but 
what seems fit and reasonable to their own minds, 
can have no interest in desiring what this move- 
ment aims at, namely, the most faithful and accu- 
rate rendering possible of the zpsissima verba of the 
Sacred Text. The proposal to revise the English 
Bible is really made in the highest interests of the 

3ible itself; and it is just because we believe it to 

be in all parts and portions the Word of God, that 
we desiderate for ourselves and others a version, 
freed, as far as it is possible, from all human 
admixture or imperfection. 


REASONS FOR REVISION. 

Having thus looked at some of the objections 
urged against the present movement—objections 
which are evoked, we are persuaded, more by 
sentiment and feeling than by solid principle—it 
is time we should indicate and endeavour to weigh 
one or two of those reasons which present them- 
selves in favour of Revision. They may be grouped 
as follows :— 

I. Reasons connected with the antiquity of the 
present translation. 

II. Reasons which respect the inaccuracy of the 
present translation. 





| posal to revise it now. 
| tell us p—that the present version is itself a growth ; 








I. (1.) The fact that two hundred and sixty years 
have elapsed since the Authorized Version was 
first published forms a presumption in favour of 
another being now required. 

If we speak of the Word of God as such, its 
antiquity is indeed one of its glories; and not the 
least striking proof of its divine origin is that, 
being so old a book—the oldest in the world— 
the Bible is yet never old, and never grows 
out of date: a book for all time as much as for all 
men. But when we speak of any particular version 
or translation of that book, antiquity may be an 
argument against it, and a very reasonable argu- 
ment too. It would indeed ill become any man, 
however strenuous an advocate of revision, to 
endeavour to gain his end by depreciating the 
present version, whose merits, as a whole, are 
transcendently great. No one acquainted with 
the singular history of the origin, growth, and 
ultimate development of our English Bible can fail 
to regard it as a marvellous illustration of the 
industry of man and the care of Providence. He 
will pause, before he lightly speaks of, or rashly 
meddles with, what is truly called “the grand 
old English Bible.” The venerable names of Bede, 
who in the ninth century translated St. John’s 
Gospel into Anglo-Saxon ; of Wycliffe, who in the 
fourteenth century wrote the whole Bible in the 
English tongue; and of the martyred Tyndale, 
from whose translation the first English Bible was 
printed in 1525, rise to remembrance, and claim 
our deepest reverence and gratitude. Nearly a 
hundred years elapsed between the completion of 
Tyndale’s truly great work and the publication of 
our English Bible in 1611. Many new and amended 
versions had appeared in the interval, yet Tyndale’s 
was substantially the basis on which they were all 
founded. ‘The version in present use is itself the 
result of the combined labours of forty-seven men. 
For seven years continuously they translated, com- 
pared, and weighed each chapter, and verse, and 
word ; the result being the production of a volume 
which, apart from its Divine Originals and the 
incomparable worth of its theme, is a marvellous 
monument of sanctified labour. It has been, and 
will continue to be, the standard not only of our 
faith, but of our very language—“ the well of Eng- 
lish undefiled.” All this, and much more, the 
version of 1611 deserves to have said in its praise. 

But that very history of our English Bible, while 
it proclaims unanswerable reasons for respecting the 
form and diction of the Book as a whole, testifies 
quite as strongly to the reasonableness of the pro- 
For what does that history 


the result of many successive revisions, translations, 
and comparisons from time to time. Such is the 


|fact; and are we prepared to make the prepos- 


terous assertion that the world’s scholarship was 
complete two hundred and fifty years ago P—that 
atter that date no new discoveries of ancient 
Biblical manuscripts should be taken into account ? 


—that, in short, wisdom on all such points expired 
' 
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with the venerable men who in 1611 dedicated the | | 
results of their labour to the “ Most High and | 
Mighty Prince James, by the grace of God, King 

of Great Britain, France, and Ireland, Defender of | 
the Faith,” &c. ? No intelligent man will go this} 


length ; ‘and therefore the proposal for a new | 
translation i in our day is at the least a reasonable | 
thing. If sufficient grounds can be alleged in its sup- 
port, let the work be prosecuted with all conv enient* 
speed ; it being always understood that this is} 
done in the spirit expressed by Dr. Miles Smith, 
one of King James’s translators, who in his pre- | 
face to the first edition of the Authorized Version | 
in 1611 says: “Truly we never thought from the | 


beginning that we should need to make a new} 


translation, nor yet make a bad one a good one” | “ 


(referring to the Bishops’ Bible, which was the |} 
immediate basis of the present version), “but to | 
make a good one better, or out of many good ones | 
one principal good one, not justly to be excepted | 
against—that hath been our endeavour, that our | 
work.” 

(2.) Since the period of Dr. Miles Smith and his | 
fellow-translators, we enjoy greatly increased ad-| 
vantages for obtaining a more accurate and trust- 
W orthy version. Great advances have been made | 
since 1611 in a critical acquaintance with the 
original tongues (especially the Greek) in which the 
Scriptures were written. Be it remembered that 
our present translation was published before the 
days of the great Old Testament scholars, Buxtorf, 
Gesenius, Ewald, and Michaelis ; and long before | 
the days of such eminent New Testament scholars 
as Tittmann, Bretschneider, Winer, Tischendorf. | 
Has not our own country, ‘likewise, within these } 
two hundred and sixty years, produced a succession | 
of men who, like these famous continental scholars, 
have made the Hebrew and Greek idiom and| 
grammar the object of their special study ? The 
scholars and divines now sitting at Westminster 
are living witnesses to the fact. Are the acquire- 
ments of all these men, living and dead, at home 
and abroad, to be regarded as inapplicable to such 
a work as that now undertaken, because their lot 
was not cast in a century preceding the sixteenth ? 
Besides, since the year 1611, God has in his 
Providence brought to light five or six manuscript 
versions of the Greek text of the New Testament 
of the highest antiquity, and therefore, in this 
connection, of the highest value. ‘These Codices, 
as they are termed, are not only as old as any 
known to the translators of our Authorized Version, 
but all of them older. The Vatican Manuscript 
dates, as is believed, from the fourth century ; and 
the highest value attaches to that other most in- 
teresting Codex, containing the whole of the New 
Testament, found by Tischendorf in the convent 
on Mount Sinai. Are we to be precluded from 
employing the fresh rays of light which vee long- 
hidden lamps throw on the sacred page ? 

(3.) A revision is necessitated in respect that 
many of the words in our English Bible have be- 





come obsolete, or have changed their significa- 








tion since the days of Henry VIII. and Charles I. 
It is doubtless a remarkable proof of the hold 


| which the Bible has on the minds of the people, 


that its language is, as a whole, so intelligible, con- 
sidering the long period which has elapsed since it 
was penned ; for one has but to read the writings 
of the older divines who flourished in the early part 
of the seventeenth century to come on far more 
words and phrases, now quaint and obsolete, than 
in the pages of Scripture. Still, it were easy to 
indicate words and expressions in the Authorized 
Version which ought to be altered now. 
following suffice for samples: “bruit,” for noise ; 
“let,” for hinder; “prevent,” for go before; 
“ sobriety,” for seli-restraint ; “virtue,” for courage ; 
charity,” for love; ‘‘ conversation,” for mode of 
life; “quick,” for living. Further, it were surely 
better to employ the neuter pronoun “ its” in con- 
nection with inanimate objects rather than “ his” 
(as so often occurs in the Old Testament), and the 
relative “who” rather than “which” when either 
God or man is referred to. 

We do not enter on the consideration of whether 
| and how far expressions and words, which in the 
early part of the seventeenth century had no 
special indelicacy attached to their use, should, 
in the translations of the Old Testament, now be 
modified. Care being taken to preserve the essential 
meaning of the writer, there are obvious reasons 
why such a change should be made. Nor should 
there, we imagine, be much difference of opinion 
as to the propriety of substituting intelligible Eng- 
lish equivalents for the orientalisms which in our 

Bibles are translated “ reins,” ‘“ bowels,” and the 
like. Because the Hebrews attributed the seat of 
the mental faculties to the kidneys, and of the 
| emotions to the viscera, are we obliged to adhere 
to the literal translation in such passages, when we 
depart from it so frequently elsewhere? Why 
not, therefore, in the numerous texts where the 
above expressions occur, substitute “ thoughts,” and 
“heart ?” 

II. Our second class of reasons in favour of a revi- 
sion of the English Bible are those which respect the 
comparative inaccuracy of our present translation. 

We say, comparative inaccuracy; for it should 
be matter of profound thankfulness that, even if not 
another step be taken in the direction of revision, 
our English Bible, imperfect though it is, is abun- 
dantly faithful to the original text for all the great 
and gracious purposes which God intended in 
dictating his Word. Not one essential doctrine 
requites to be modified ; not one statement of fact 
to be seriously altered. The translation as we now 
have it will continue in the future as it has in the 
past, to be 2 means of saving and sanctifying precious 
souls. This is no reason, however, why we should 
be content with the book in its present form. The 
earliest and crudest translations of the Scriptures 
into our native tongue were, doubtless, effective 
instruments likewise in the Spirit’s hand of saving 
and sanctifying men; and yet these are now con- 
signed to the shelves of the library and the cabinets 
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of the curious. They have been superseded by a 
version, confessedly superior, no doubt, but which 
yet must be judged in its own turn; and, if need 
be, corrected, revised, and superseded too. The 
changes now proposed are not indeed sweep- 
ing changes, either as respects internal matter or 
external form; nevertheless, if they can be proved 
to be necessary changes,—changes for the better,— 
the advantage to be gained is a real advantage ; 
and we believe the inaccuracies of the present 
translation to be considerable enough to demand 
a revision ; it being our bounden duty to give the 
English reader God’s every word with a fidelity as 
strict as can be attained to the meaning of the 
Sacred Writers. 

The inaccuracies complained of may be 
classed under three Civisions :— 

(1.) Interpolations: words or passages, that is to 
say, which have been permitted to find a place in our 
Bible on insufficient evidence ; and which, there- 
fore, should in future editions of the sacred volume 
be excluded, or east indicated as of doubtful 
authority. 

The Old Testament, indeed, is little exposed to 
the danger of such interpolations, by reason that its 
text has from age to age been jealously guarded by 
the Jews themselves, who have been in the practice 
of counting, not only the number of words in each 
of their canonical books, but even the number of 
letters in each book. Adding to or taking from 
the text was in such circumstances well-nigh im- 
possible. But when we turn to the New Testa- 
ment, there unquestionably are one or two passages 
in our Authorized Version which must be regarded 
with grave suspicion, and which, willingly or 
unwillingly, we must consent in a revised version 
to give up. In Dean Alford’s English “Testament 
compared with the original Greex and revised,” he 
indicates the following passages among others as 
coming under this description (and we refer to his 
authority simply as matter of convenience, because 
the passages indicated are those to which other 
Biblical scholars equally take exception): Matt.vi.13, 
the Doxology to the Lord’s Prayer; John v. 4, the 
statement about the moving of the water by a 
descending angel; Acts viii. 37, the question of 
Philip to the eunuch regarding his faith, and the 
answer ; and 1 John v. 7, *‘ There are three that 
bear record in heaven, the Father, the Word,” &c. 
These texts are not to be found in the most ancient 
MSS., and consequently they are in all likelihood 
interpolations, and must be treated as such. Grave 
suspicions rest likewise on the genuineness of the 
touching story (John viii. r—12) regarding the 
woman taken in adultery, wanting, as it does, the 
authority of the best ancient manuscripts ; and yet 
there are none who would willingly consent to 
regard it as no more than a beautiful legend. 
Accordingly, it is a relief to find St. Augustine 
suggesting a reason which may account for its 
absence from severa! early manuscripts, when he 
tells us that the narrative of the woman taken in 
adultery and of Christ’s mercy towards her were 
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omitted in his day, “lest it should be supposed to 
grant a license to sin.” 

(2.) There are not a few texts both in the Old 
Testament and the New where the translation is so 
inaccurate, that the reader is misled as to the real 
meaning of the original. ‘Though to some readers i+ 
may seem a small matter, nevertheless corrections 
should be made in the proper rendering of the 
Hebrew names of animals and plants in the Old 
Testament. The recent researches of the Rev. 
Dr. H. B. Tristram in the Holy Land make it abun- 
dantly plain that the almost entire ignorance of 
our translators two hundred and sixty years ago 
of the fora and fauna of the East led to errors 
on their part, which ought not now io be suffered 
in the English text of the Bible. But mor? 
serious are such inaccurate translations as the (ol- 
lowing in the New Testament—(anc those we give 
are but a sample—no more):—1 Cor. xi. 29, 
“ Fateth and drinketh damnation,” for “ judgmen‘.” 
1 Thess. v. 22, “ Abstain from all appearance of 
evil,” for “every form of evil.” Rev. iv. 6, an2 
similar passages in the Apocalypse where the offen- 
sive term “beasts” should be discarded, for 
“ beings,” “ living creatures.” 

(3.) In various passages of both Testaments the 
reader is confused by the unnecessary rendering 
of the same Hebrew or Greek word by two or 
more diverse English ones—and, on the other 
hand (what is quite as misleading), by the trans- 
lating of two quite distinct Hebrew or Greek words 
into one and the same English one. ‘Take as 
samples of the former inaccuracy the fourth chapter 
of Romans, where the one Greek verb /ogizomaz is 
rendered by the three different English words 
“count,” “reckon,” “‘impute,”—leading the ordinary 
reader to suppose that these are the equivalents of 
three different terms in the original—whereas, if the 
one Greek term were in all the verses translated by 
the one English equivalent “reckon,” it would tend 
greatly to our advantage in following the sublime 
argument of the Apostle. Again, if the Greek 
word ¢fiscopos is to be translated by the English 
word “ bishop,” why should our translation in Acts 
xx. 28 depart from the ordinary rendering of the 
term ¢fiscopfos, and quietly substitute there the term 
“ overseer,” thus preventing the English reader from 
perceiving that the same persons at Ephesus who, 
in verse 17, are termed fresbiteroi, presbyters or 
“elders,” are, in verse 28, designated ¢fiskopo?, 
“ bishops ” ? 

In illustration of the opposite inaccuracy, that, 
namely, of employing only one English word as the 
equivalent for two entirely distinct Greek ones, 
take the case of the words gehenna and hades: 
the former means undoubtedly the place of torment, 
the other the unseen world,—and yet both are in 
our version translated by the one English word 
“hell.” It was in gehenna the rich man lifted his 
eyes being in torments—but it is of hades—“ the 
unseen ”—our Lord speaks, when He says (Revela- 
tion), “ I have the keys of hell and of death.” 

(4.) There are very many passages where, though 
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, : | 
the translation may not be absolutely incorrect, 


yet the meaning of the sacred writer is sadly 
obscured in our English Bible, and where that 


obscurity would be in great measure removed, | 


were the proposed revision judiciously carried out. 
It is notorious, for example, that there are por- 
tions of the Book of Job which, at present, are 


almost unintelligible to the English reader ; and | 
| practical questions, as to the Aow, and by whom, 
which, if more accurately rendered, would receive | 


not a few verses in the Prophets and Psalms, 


quite a new emphasis and illumination. In the 
New Testament it were not difficult to indicate 


passages where the precision of a narrative, the | 


true aim of a speaker, or the exact point of an 


argument, are lost for want of care in expressing | 


those delicate shades of meaning which a more 
accurate reading of the original would preserve. 
Let us look at an example of each: and first, a 
narrative. The translation in Luke y. 11 should 
certainly be, “the net was bursting,” or “about to 


break,” and, not as in the present version, “ the | 
‘and shall define the regulations under which, 


net broke.” And similarly, in Mark iv. 37, we 
should read, “ the ship was now filling,” instead of 
“it was now full.” 
dering of the Greek imperfect tense preserves the 
description from appearing extravagant. Once 
more: in Acts xii. 22 (the introduction to Paul’s 
address on Mars’ Hill) our translation is most un- 
fortunate, entirely hiding the delicate tact with 
which the Apostle begins his appeal by compli- 
menting his auditors ; instead of which, the English 


reader would suppose he had commenced it by 
Once more: in Romans | 
mend itself to the people, and ultimately take its 


taunting the Athenians. 
v. 19 the point of Paul’s argument in dealing with 
the case of the parties federally represented by 
Adam and Christ respectively, would be made 
greatly more clear were the force of the Greek 
article preserved in our translation, and the pas- 
sage rendered, “as through the disobedience of 
the one man, ‘Ae many were made sinners, even 
so,” &c. And if any one should say these are 
little things, let him remember it is no little thing 
to bring out more fully the spirit of the divine 


original, and so give new power and beauty to the | 


sacred page. 

With all our admiration, then, and reverence for 
the Authorized Version, we can have no sympathy 
with those who, like the worthy woman we quoted 
at the outset, regard it as “ not possible for any one 


to improve the English Bible,” and who regard the | 
There | 


attempt as something almost impious. 
is probably not one chapter, from Genesis . to 
Revelation, in the rendering of which some slight 
alteration might not advantageously be made; and 
yet, meanwhile, the volume in all its essential 


features would remain the same book we have! 


revered from infancy. The sacred building which 


bears over its threshold the date 1611 is a very | 


noble one ; but we live in the nineteenth century ; 


and so, on a nearer approach and more careful | 


strutiny, with the full light of critical and docu- 
mentary knowledge thrown upon it, we discern 


here and there excrescences that need removal ; , 





| fairness, accuracy, and success. 


In both cases the strict ren- ' 


angles that need rounding; and not a few 
minute details, which, with the fine tools we now 
possess, might be wrought into a higher relief. 
All this, we are convinced, can be done, to the 
advantage both of the beauty and utility of the 
edifice, while yet no attempt is made to alter its 
grand features, far less unsettle its foundations, 

We have left ourselves no space to discuss the 


the future steps in the movement now begun shall 
best be taken. Of course, the revision now being 
carried on at Westminster must be regarded as 
tentative in its character ; but, judging by the care- 
ful rules prescribed for its conduct, and the names 
of the eminent men who compose the working 
staff, we seem to have every possible guarantee for 
Probably, if the 
mind of the churches and the country is ascertained 
to be really in favour of revision, the work 
will best be done by the appointment of a Royal 
Commission, which shall select the men by whom, 


this important undertaking is to be achieved. 
Even when the work is completed, it will still 
remain a question for consideration whether the 
amended version, as thus sanctioned, should at 
once be substituted for the venerable translation 
now in use, or whether it were not better in the 
first instance to retain the present version, print- 
ing, alongside of the text or in the margin, the 
amended passages, and requiring all future copies of 
the Scriptures to be issued in this form. ‘Thus, in 
course of time, the revised translation would com- 


place as the accepted substitute for that of 1611. 
This whole movement, the grounds and _pro- 
spects of which we have in this paper at; 
tempted to describe, instead of being dreaded or 
deplored, should, in our humble judgment, be 
hailed as a healthy and hopeful sign of the 
times in which we live—an indication that the 
English-speaking peoples firmly believe the divine 


inspiration of the written Word, and desire to 


possess, what may in the strictest sense be termed, 
“the Bible, the whole Bible, and nothing but the 
Bible.” So long as the spirit which this desire 
manifests is dominant in our land, we need not 
greatly dread the ultimate triumph either of the 
Infidelity which scorns the Bible, or the Popery 
which would supersede it by the traditions of men. 

The mention of danger from the latter quarter 
suggests our closing these remarks by the quota- 
tion of one memorable fact, in which the past both 
utters a warning and urges to a duty. Bloody 
Mary reigned five years, from 1553 to 1558. 
During that period the printing presses of England 
dared not issue a single copy of God’s Holy Word. 
How striking then, by contrast, to find it recorded 
that during the five previous years of her brother 
Edward’s too brief reign, there were published 
no fewer than thirty-five editions of the New 
Testament, and fifieen of the whole Bible in the 
English tongue! That singuiar and saintly boy, 
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Edward VI., ordered that the Word of God should 


be carried before him at his coronation, saying, | 


Noble words ! and is it not to act in their very 
spirit when we try with reverential hand to remove 


“That book is the sword of the Spirit, and to be | from that Sword the rust of two centuries and more, 
preferred before these swords. W hort that sword | so that there be nothi ng to blunt its edge, or dim 


ve are nothing, and we cando nothing: from that, 
we are what we are this day.” 


| its celestial gleam? 
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A VISIT TO LA ROCHELLE. 


HE little seaport of La Rochelle is seld lom | Rochelle obtained its first municipal constitution 
visited by strangers. It lies completely out | | from Queen Elinor, and many important privileges 


of the track of tourists, and has no hotel ac-| 
commodation worthy of the name. It is an old- 
fashioned, old-world place; and though it has 
tolerably good harbour accommodation, it does 
little trade except in the export of sardines and 
brandy. Some of its streets contain handsome 


>] 


| 


old-fashioned buildings, bespeaking a period of | 


wealth and prosperity in its history long since | 


passed away. In several of the older streets, the | 


side-ways are arched over as in Turin and Berne, 


the fronts of the houses being supported on massive | 


stone pillars advanced to the edge of the carriage- 
way, enabling the foot-passengers to proceed along 
arched galleries, sheltered alike from the sun and 
the rain. 

The ancient tidal harbour (see p. 232) is very 
picturesque, surrounded by old-fashioned and vener- 
able buildings, prominent amongst which are the 
beautiful Gateway of the Clock Tower—the princi- 
pal entrance into the town from the quay—and the 
two ancient castellated towers flanking the entrance 
to the harbour from the Rade outside. 

The larger of these, on the left, is the Tour de 
la Chaine ; so called because in ancient times the 
harbour was barred against entrance from thé road- 
stead, when necessary, by means of a heavy chain 
extending from it to the opposite tower. Beyond 
these, and overlooking the sea, is a third venerable 
octagonal tower, the most picturesque of the three, 
called the Tour de la Lanterne. A large lantern 





or cage, filled with blazing wood, was hung from | 


the iron hook still visible on the sea side of the 
tower, which served as a beacon to ships enterin; 
the harbour at night. This tower was also a con- 
spicuous landmark by day. It is said to have been 
built by the English while this part of France 
formed part of the dominions of England. 


The site on which La Rochelle is built being in | 


early times separated from the mainland on the 
east and south-east by extensive marshes, it is 
supposed to have been, like Venice, originally 
occupied principally by fugitives and outlaws, who 


maintained themselves by fishing. The village |s 


gradually grew into a town, and the facilities of its 
port gave it increasing importance. In the twelfth 
century it formed part of the extensive possessions 
of William IX., Duke of Ac juitaine ; and Henry rH. 
of England having married | his daughter and heiress 
Eknor in 1154, her possessions became added to 
those already held by the English in France. 





were then conceded to the port, which | led to the 
rapid increase of its commerce. It finally ceased 
to belong to the English in 1372, when it recog- 
nised as its sovereign Charles V. of France, who 


| not only confirmed but greatly enlarged its privi- 


leges. It was by this monarch that the castle was 
built at the entrance to the port, of which only the 
Tour de la Chaine, which formed part of it, now 
remains. 

But the most interesting period in the history 
of La Rochelle is that during which it was one of 
the principal strongholds of the Huguenots. It 
was one of the first towns in France, after Meaux 
and Nismes, to embrace the principles of the 
Reformation. In 1558 the king of Navarre and 
his wife, Jeanne d’Albret, resided for some time 
in the place. The site of their palace is still 
pointed out in one of the narrow streets leading 
from the head of the quay; but only the gateway 
(now built up) and part of the outer wall remain 
standing. A converted priest in their suite, named 
Pierre David, one day mounted the pulpit in 
the church of St. ‘Bartholomew, without his sur- 
plice, and boldly preached the new doctrines to 
the people, making many converts. But when the 
King of Navarre had left the town the priestly party 
resumed their sway, and several of the heretics 
were seized and burnt. The effect of this pro- 
ceeding, however, was only to increase the zeal of 
the new converts, and to occasion the more rapid 
spread of their doctrines. Protestantism became 
sO great a power in the place, that the consistory 
obtained the authority of the mayor to hold preach- 
ings in several of the churches after the Roman 
Catholic service had been concluded. But this 
did not last long; passions were mpeg on both 
sides, and the two parties were soon at open war. 

The ew were already a weet erable power 
throughout France when wee massacre of Vassy 
occurred, anda ger ‘neral outbreak seemed inevitable. 
The ee ts of La Rochelle oma t memacives, 
and eer ared to defend the place, ciecm and 


| brated ‘the Holy Sacrament, with gre - evar 


in the open space along the quay, in front of the 


|Grand Horologe (see p. 233). But beyond this 


La | 


I 
celebration, and the sending of a large subsidy to 
the Huguenot chiefs, the Rochellaise took no part 
in this first civil war of religion in France. 

The edict of Amboise, which stayed the war for 
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a time, recognised the principle of liberty of con- 
science ; and the exercise of public worship by the 
Protestants was thereby legally recognised. Charles 
IX. visited the town for four days in 1566, and 
granted them the privilege of erecting a temple for 
their special worship; and though it was subse- 
quently demolished, the street in which the temple 
was erected is still called the “ Rue de la Preche.” 
The truce between the Catholics and Protestants 
proved hollow, and soon came to an end, Civil 
war again broke out ; Rochelle opened its gates to 
the flying Huguenots, and shut them against the 
royal army which sought to garrison it for the king. 
The Rochellaise then repaired their fortifications, 
armed their vessels, and placed themselves in a 
condition for defence. 

Admiral Coligny, the Prince of Condé, and 
D’Andelot, the Huguenot chiefs, beset by enemies 
on all sides, fled across the country from the 
Chateau of Noyers, travelling a hundred leagues in 
twenty-four hours, and succeeded in reaching La 
Rochelle in safety. Jeanne d’Albret also, accom- 
panied by her young son, Henry of Navarre, who 
arrived in the place accompanied by an army of four 
thousand men ; and as many having arrived from 
Normandy, Maine, and Anjou, the largest Huguenot 
army that had yet been brought together was 
mustered within the. walls of the town. The in- 
trepid Jeanne d’Albret resolved to risk all for “ the 
cause,” armed her son with her own hands, and 
publicly presented him to the Rochellaise and to 
the assembled troops, giving him for his com- 
panion in arms the Prince of Condé, his uncle. 

The war recommenced. The communal council 
of La Rochelle aided it by a loan, and helped it in 
all ways. ‘They sent to sea a squadron of ships, 
commanded by Jean Sore, who swept the coast 
from the Straits of: Dover to Bordeaux, capturing 
the vessels of all Catholic nations ; the proceeds 
of the sale of the prizes being for the most part de- 
voted to maintaining the army of their co-religion- 
ists in the field. The contributions of La Ro- 
chelle from this source alone amounted to more 
than a hundred thousand crowns. The Hugue- 
nots were beaten at Jarnac and Montcontour, 
but Jeanne d’Albret continued at La Rochelle, 
which the Count de la Rochefoucauld held with a 
strong garrison. 
main in 1570 momentarily arrested the war; and 
La Rochelle was recognised as one of the hostage 
towns to be given over to the keeping of the 
Huguenots. A synod of the reformed church was 
held there in 1571, under the presidency of Theo- 
dore de Béze, when important questions of dogma 
and discipline were debated in the presence of 

Coligny, Jeanne d’Albret, and the two Protestant 
Henries, Henry of Navarre and Henry of Condé ; 
and the Confession of Faith of 1559 was then for- 
mally sanctioned and reduced to an uniform text. 

Shortly after, Jeanne d’Albret went with her son 
to Paris on the occasion of his marriage to Mar- 
garet of Valois, the Admiral Coligny accompany- 





The hollow peace of St. Ger-} 


mew shortly followed, and Jeanne d’Albret died at 
Paris suddenly and mysteriously, not without sus- 
picion of having been poisoned. After the massacre, 
the Rochellaise again shut their gates and pre- 

pared for defence. Fugitives fled thither from 

all quarters ; and a body of resolute men, consisting 

of sixteen hundred citizens of La Rochelle and fit- 

teen hundred strangers, well armed and trained, con- 

stituted the garrison. The king despatched General 

Biron with a strong force to garrison the place ; 

but it was too late, and the citizens refused to 

admit him. Hence it was determined to attack 

La Rochelle and reduce it to submission. Towards 

the end of 1572, the place was accordingly in- 

vested by the royal army, which continued to 

receive reinforcements during the winter; and in 

spring the Duke of Anjou arrived and assumed 

the chief command. He was accompanied by his 

brother, the Duke of Alengon, by the Guises and 

other royalist chiefs, as well as by Henry of Na- 

vatre and Henry Prince of Condé, who at the 

massacre of St. Bartholomew had abjured Calvin- 

ism to save their lives; and the Duke of Anjou 

now desired to show them how speedily and tho- 

roughly he could root out this nest of piracy and 

sedition. 

La Rochelle was well provisioned and garrisoned, 

and the citizens made good use of the winter 
months in strengthening the ramparts, and im- 
proving the defences of the place, ‘The besiegers 
erected forts on either side of-the entrance to 
the port, and stationed a large vessel, heavily armed 
with artillery, in the centre of the bay, thus entirely 
cutting off all communication with the place by 
sea. ‘The besieged made no attempts against these 
defences ; but on the land side they made frequent 
sallies, in which they were almost uniformly suc- 
cessful. The arrival of the Duke of Anjou even 
improved matters, so far as the besieged were con- 
cerned ; for he occupied himself in selecting the 
most agreeable lodgings for himself and his dis- 
tinguished party, rather than in fixing upon the 
best points for attacking the place. The army 
became scattered about in detachments, unable to 
support each other ; and the besieged, taking ad- 
vantage of this state of affairs, made frequent soities, 
in some of which they attacked and destroyed 
entire quarters before the gendarmerie could hasten 
to their assistance. 

La Noue, the commander of the garrison, was 
disposed to negotiate; but the people would 
not hear of capitulation on any terms. They 
knew that their admiral, Jean Sore, and the Count 
|of Montgomery, were organizing in England an 
army of refugee Huguenots, and they daily ex- 
pected to sight the sails of their squadron in the 
offing. After five weeks’ battering of the walls, 
attended with many skirmishes, the besiegers de- 
termined on a general assault. The first proved a 
total failure. ‘Uhree other furious assaults followed, 
which were repulsed with great loss. Four times the 
Huguenot hymn, “Que Dieu se montre seulement!’’* 





* Psalm Ixviii. 





mg them. The horrible massacre of Bartholo- 
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sounded as a chant of triumph from the towers of 
La Rochelle ; and the besiegers were driven back 
again and again. The fourth and most desperate 
assault was made on the Bastion de |’Evangile, now 
occupied as a cemetery, at the north-west corner of 
the town. The Duke of Anjou had just been 
elected King of Poland, and he determined to 
celebrate the event by the capture of the place. 
After a feu de joie from all the guns heavily shotted, 
and pointed at this bastion, a breach was made in 
it, and the troops rushed forward to the assault. 
The defenders crowded the breach, desperately con- 
testing every inch of ground. The townspeople 
and the women cheered them on. The women 
even mounted the bastions and poured boiling tar 


down on the assailants, as well as stink-pots, hot | 


iron, and showers of stones. The loss of life in 


the assault was dreadful. The Bastion de I’Evangile 
proved the cemetery of the royal army. The Duke 
of 


Nevers, the Marquis of Mayenne, Count Retz, 





tauban were guaranteed the free exercise of their | 
religion. The siege was raised three days later, | 
after having lasted six months and a half. 

This peace was, like all the others, of short dura- 
tion, and lasted only so long as it was not con- 
venient for the French king to break it. But 
La Rochelle did not take any special part in the 
civil wars of 1574, 1577, and 1585, though it still 
continued a Huguenot stronghold ; and several im- 
portant General Assemblies of the Calvinists were 
from time to time held in the place. The last 
great siege of La Rochelle did not occur until the 
year 1627, in the reign of Louis XIII. In this 
case the townspeople were completely in the wrong, | 
declaring war against their king without sufficient | 
cause; and the result was that their arrogance 
proved their ruin. 

The success of the Rochellaise in past sieges 
had made the people very proud of their prowess | 
and of the strength of the place. They were also | 
in no small degree elated by the peculiar privileges 
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| Du Guast (the Duke of Anjou’s favourite), and many 
other distinguished officers, were more or less 
severely wounded. Cosseins, the captain of the 
guard who superintended the assassination of the 
| Admiral Coligny, was one of the numerous heap of 
| dead that almost filled the breach. 

By the month of June, twenty thousand royalist 
| troops had perished, and the place was not yet 
ltaken. The provisions of the besieged began to 
|run short, but not their courage. An unusual 
supply of shell-fish in the bay and the harbour 
seemed to them a supply of food sent from heaven. 
Their admiral, Jean Sore, appeared with a small 
| squadron off the bay, but he could not force the 
‘entrance to the harbour. The royal army, how- 
ever, did not renew the attack; but the Duke of 
| Anjou, desirous of entering into possession of his 
| kingdom, negotiated for peace ; and a peace was 
| arranged on the 24th of June, by which the 
Protestants of La Rochelle, Nismes, and Mon- 





they enjoyed, compared with other towns of much 
greater population and importance. ‘The mayor of 
La Rochelle exercised almost the powers of a local 
sovereign ; the aldermen ranking as noblesse, and 
transmitting their privileges to their descendants. La 
Rochelle possessed armed ships of its own, almost 
equal in force to those of the royal navy ; and those 
ships, officered by the municipality and commanded 
by the Admiral of La Rochelle, were sent to sea 
to make war and capture prizes on their own ac- 
count.* Although a governor resided at the place 
in the name of the king, the real governor was the 
mayor, with his council of twenty-four aldermen 
and seventy-four peers. 

In short, La Rochelle was a state within a state, 
an oligarchy within a monarchy, and was rather 





* In 1617, seven or cight corsairs from Rochelle stationed themselves 
at the mouth of the Garonne, near Royan, and compelled all ships 
bound to and from Bordeaux to pay them tell in passing! A Bore 
deaux fleet was fitted up, under Vice-Admir il de Guyenne, which 
attacked the Rochellaise, and took several of their ships, on which the 


| captains were taken to Bordeaux and hanged. 
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annexed to, than united with, France. Its exist- 
ence as such was an anomaly, and could only last 








The Hotel de Ville. 


so long as the intestine commotions of France pre 


with foreign countries ; many fine public buildings 
had been erected in it, giving abundant evidence 
of the advancing wealth of the place; its streets 
were paved with stones, still forming a very curious 
collection—of quartz, jasper, granite, porphyry, 
lava, and such-like—brought in Rochellaise ships 
as ballast from all parts of the world. 

Henry IV. judged it prudent not to interfere 
with the quasi-independency of La Rochelle, which 
continued during his reign to have its own ships of 
war, its army, its treasury, and its distinct diplo- 
macy, making war or peace as its governors 
determined. But at his death affairs came to a 
crisis at La Rochelle. Shortly after the accession 
of Mary de Médicis as queen-regent, the municipal 
government of the town was “reformed,” and 
placed on a much more popular basis than before. 
A council of forty-eight was elected by the people 
| at large, and charged with controlling and directing 

the executive, consisting of the mayor, aldermen, 
'and municipal peers. In short, the government, 





vented its rulers dealing ina summary manner with | 


this refractory and ambitious community. Mean- 


The Clock Tower. 


while the town had grown in commercial impor- 
tance ; its merchants carried on an extensive trade 


The Digue. 


instead of being an oligarchy, was transformed into 
a democracy, in conducting the affairs of which, 
as usual, the boldest and most ardent spirits’ pre- 
vailed. 

This political revolution was shortly destined to 
display itself under a religious aspect, for the town 
was still recognised as one of the places de stireté 
of the Huguenots, under the terms of preceding 
edicts. In 1612 a Protestant assembly held a 
meeting in the town without the royal authorisa- 
tion, as required by the Edict of Nantes, still in 
force. The queen-regent summoned the assembly 
to dissolve, and they refused to do so. ‘The act 
was thus one of rebellion. Again, when the Prince 





of Condé took up arms against the court three 
| years after, the Rochellaise opened their gates to 
| him and gave him shelter, holding another generai 
|assembly in the town. A few years later, when 
Louis XIII. assumed the reins of government, an:| 
proceeded to reunite Béarn to the crown, and to 
set up the Roman Catholic religion there, which 
Jeanne d’Albret had proscribed, another general 
| assembiy was held at La Rochelle, at which. besides 
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| 
addressing the king in a severe remonstrance, the | 


inhabitants ordered a general arming for the pur- 
pose of resisting the royal authority. Thus defied, 
Louis XIII. set out from Paris at the head of 
his army to reduce the rebels to submission. 

The young king had already encountered a like 
resistance from the more important Huguenot 
towns in the south of France, and had succeeded in 
assaulting and taking St. Jean d’Angely, Neé- 
grepelisse, and Montpelier, though Montauban 
repulsed him from its walls. Meanwhile, the 
Rochellaise covered the ocean with their corsairs, 
and continued to capture many prizes. They 
blockaded the mouth of the Gironde, and closed 
the commerce of Bordeaux. A royal fleet was 
assembled under the Duke of Guise, and ordered 
to concentrate in the bay of Rochelle, to blockade 
the port, while the town was invested on the land 
side by an army under the Count de Sissons. The 
Count directed a fort, called Fort Louis, to be 
erected on the rising ground east of the town, on a 
site commanding the entrance to the port as well 
as the town itself. The treaty of Montpelier for a 
time put a stop to these operations; and though 
the greater part of the royal troops withdrew from 





and decided for war,—and war was declared against 
France—France governed by Richelieu! 

Richelieu could not evade the struggle. It was 
forced upon him; and he at once determined to 
grapple with the rebels. The royal fleet was as- 
sembled and directed on La Rochelle. The 
Rochellaise squadron, under Admiral Guiton, was 
attacked off the Isle de Rhé, beaten, dispersed, and 
compelled to take refuge in English ports. The 
Isle of Rhé was retaken and occupied by a strong 
garrison, and La Rochelle found itself suddenly 
“without land, without isles, without sea, without 
soldiers, and without ships.” 

The Rochellaise, greatly discouraged, sought to 
negotiate ; and Richelieu, desirous only of restoring 
the royal authority in the place, offered terms. He 
proposed that they should re-establish the municipal 
government as it had been in 1610; receive an In- 
tendant of Justice and Police nominated by the 
king ; demolish the fortifications erected subsequent 
to 1560; receive the king, and do him homage as 
their sovereign ; give up maintaining vessels of war 
in their port ; and obtain license for their ships of 
commerce from the Admiral of France, as in other 
parts of the kingdom. The terms seemed hard, 


before the place, the erection of Fort Louis never-| and were more than the Rochellaise could submit 
theless continued, notwithstanding the repeated | to; and they were refused. Richelieu offered to 


protestations of the inhabitants. 

A circumstance of great importance occurred at 
this juncture: Cardinal Richelieu was appointed 
prime minister. At his accession to office, France 
was in a state of almost helpless anarchy. The 
king’s authority was alike defied by the nobles 
and the burghers ; feudalism prevailed in the pro- 
vinces, and democracy in the towns. Richelieu at 
once set himself to restore the royal authority, and 
to make France, what it then was not, a power in 
Europe. Richelieu, though a Roman Catholic 
prelate, was not a bigot, nor a persecutor, but a 
statesman. Hewasas ready to enter into alliances 
with Protestant powers for political purposes as 
with Catholic powers; and one of his first grand 
political alliances was with the Swedish and Ger- 
man Protestant powers against the house of Austria, 
At the same time Spain, finding herself menaced, 
opened secret negotiations with the Huguenots, 
and, strange to say, they fell into the Spanish trap. 
There is no doubt, also, that the Rochellaise were 
secretly encouraged by the French nobles, who 
were jealous of the design of Richelieu to under- 
mine their power as well as that of the munici- 
palities, with the object of establishing the national 
unity of France. 

The Huguenot leaders were the first to take 
action, The Duke of Soubise gave the signal of 
insurrection ; and the Rochellaise put to sea with 
their ships of war, and seized the Isle of Rhé, 
situated in the bay outside La Rochelle, and almost 
within sight of it. Their fleet then proceeded to take 
possession of the Isle of Oléron, a little further to 
the south. The magistrates of La Rochelle were at 
first alarmed at these proceedings, and hesitated to 
sanction them. But the populace urged them on, 


Scicianne 





modify them. For the Intendant of Justice he 
substituted a royal commissioner, charged with see- 
ing to the due execution of the treaty, and he 
agreed that the fortifications should be left standing, 
excepting only the Fort of Tadon. Thus modified, 
the treaty was agreed to and signed on both sides 
on the 5th of February, 1626. 

These terms were exceedingly fair on the part of 
Richelieu. He might have pressed for uncondi- 
tional surrender, but he refrained. He made no 
conditions as to religion. The people of La 
Rochelle were to be free to worship as before, under 
the terms provided by the Edict of Nantes, which 
Richelieu was prepared to observe. ‘The towns- 
people, however, were not satisfied ; they had been 
compelled to submit to the royal authority; their 
municipal independence was compromised; they 
could no longer send ships to sea and capture 
prizes on their own account ; in their opinion, the 
glory of La Rochelle had departed! 

At this juncture, England declared war against 
France, and sought, through the Duke de Rohan, 
to stir up the discontented Rochellaise to rebel. 
Buckingham, the favourite of Charles L, arrived off 
the Isle of Rhé with a fleet and army. 

The people of Rochelle were greatly excited by 
the intelligence. What course were they to adopt? 
They were irritated at the continued erection of 
Fort Louis, which, they alleged, Richelieu had 
promised should be demolished; and they were 
eager for the restoration of their municipal privi- 
leges. Yet they hesitated before again committing 
themselves to the fortune of war, with Richelieu 
against them. When De Rohan presented himself 
before La Rochelle, accompanied by an English 
envoy, he found the gates shut. The old Duchess 
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de Rohan, who was greatly revered in the place, 
interfered in their behalf. She caused one of the 
gates to be opened, and taking her son by the 
hand, led him in and conducted him to the Hotel 
de Ville (see p. 233). ‘The magistrates would only 
give an evasive answer to the overtures made to 
them ; yet they did not hesitate to confess that the 
English general had their warmest sympathies. 

Buckingham attacked the Isle de Rhé, but was 
repulsed with heavy loss, after which he remained 
comparatively inactive. Meanwhile, Richelieu 
directed a powerful army on La Rochelle, and on 
the 15th of August, 1627, he invested the place. 
The Rochellaise, alarmed at the position of affairs, 
now Offered to treat ; and they proposed to arrange 
for the withdrawal of the English, provided the Fort 
of St. Louis were demolished. The proposal was 
indignantly rejected, and the magistrates were re- 
quired instead to surrender to the king uncondi- 
tionally. They refused, and shut their gates; and 
then began the-last siege of La Rochelle. 

It was not so much a siege as a_ blockade. 
Richelieu, knowing the place was full of well-armed 
soldiers and sailors, many of them pirates, accus- 
tomed to desperate encounters, did not, like 
Anjou, seek to breach the place and carry it by 
assault ; but he prepared to close up every inlet 
and starve it into submission. There were thirty 
thousand souls to feed ; and not expecting a siege, 
but little pains had been taken to accumulate a 
store of provisions in the place. It was clear, 
therefore, that, unless relieved, La Rochelle must 
inevitably surrender. 

The land side was completely invested ; but 
there remained the access by sea. How was this 
to be closed? Richelieu called to his aid the king’s 
architect, Métezeau, and a Parisian master mason 
named Tiriot ; and with their assistance a plan was 


devised by which La Rochelle was to be as/| 


effectually blockaded by sea as by land. Opposite 


| until the promised relief arrived. The siege had 
| lasted eight months, and the besieged were reduced 
to the greatest straits for want of food. But all pro- 
positions to surrender were rejected by the popular 
leaders. At the beginning of March, Admiral Gui- 
ton, the brave, determined, and fearless, but piti- 
less sea-captain, was elected mayor, and he resolved 
to resist to the last extremity. On taking his seat 
at the council table in the Hétel de Ville, he drew 
his dagger and struck the marble table so as to 
make a deep dint in it, which is shown to this day, 
exclaiming that he would strike to the heart who- 
ever should speak of a surrender while he was 
mayor. Guiton was the favourite of the populace, 
| by whom violent counsels continued to be most 
applauded. From the tribune in front of the 
| entrance to the council chamber he addressed the 
| people from day to day, stimulating their bravery, 
| and encouraging them to prolonged resistance. 
The besiegers did not venture to attack the place 

| by direct assault. A surprise was attempted on the 
| 12th of March, which failed. An assault by breach 
| was contemplated, but the great natural strength of 
|the place having been considered at a council of 
| war, it was abandoned, and the slower but surer 
| process of starvation pursued. On the 25th of 
| April the town was summoned to surrender by a 
| herald in the name of the king; but the citizens 
‘refused to reccive the herald. They determined 
'to wait the promised help of the English king. 
| Meanwhile, provisions became scarcer than ever. 
| In the first months of the siege, several English 
| vessels laden with provisions had been able in the 
| darkness of the night to run past the batteries and 
| enter the harbour. But now that the Digue was 
/approaching completion, access by sea was no 
longer possible. 

At length, on the 11th of May, the promised 
| assistance arrived off the port from England, con- 
' sisting of a fleet of war-ships, and a number of 




















the Chef de Baie, near which the Fort of St. Louis vessels laden with provisions, under the command 
was erected, and across the bay to the point of | of Lord Denbigh. The English were surprised to 
Coreille on the opposite side, it was resolved to run | find the passage barred by a large French fleet, four 
an embankment or digue of stones, with an open- | times their own in numbers and strength, protected 
ing in the centre strongly fortified. The bay at | by strong forts on either side, with the Digue 
this part is over sixteen hundred yards wide ; so | nearly finished, and defended by four batteries, two 


that the embankment was a formidable one, and | 
took a long time to execute. But Richelieu could 
wait, ‘so that the work were done thoroughly. 

The Digue was begun at both the land ends 
towards the end of November. When the stormy 
weather set in, the sea played great havoc with the 
work. Sometimes it destroyed in a night the 


results of a week’s labour; but by patience and | 


perseverance the barrier at length began to show 
itself above the water, and as the stones thrown in 
began to set in a natural slope, it bade defiance to 
the fury of the sea. 

And now let us turn to the besieged, cooped up 
in their stronghold, and looking to England for 
help. Charles I. had sworn by his honour that he 
would send a fleet and an army for their relief. 
The citizens therefore determined to hold out 





at the land ends and two in the centre, guarding the 
narrow opening into the inner bay (see p. 233). 
| Denbigh lay off the port for eight days, the hungry 
besieged crowding the walls and gazing at his ships. 
At length, finding that an attack under such cir- 
cumstances would have been hopeless, Denbigh 
sailed back to England again, without attempting 
anything. 

Still the Rochellaise determined to hold out! 
May, June, and July passed, and still they kept 
their gates shut against the king, and still they 
| starved. Guiton harangued the people from his 
| tribune as before, counselling “ No surrender!’ 
Another letter arrived from Charles I., pledging his 
royal word that he would save La Rochelle—that 
he would risk his throne rather than fail. The 
inhabitants were by this time reduced to the 
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greatest extremities for food. There remained only 
a few beans, and the poorer classes were compelled 
to live upon such seaweed or shell-fish as they could 
pick up at low tide. Hunger was steadily doing its 
work. Yet Guiton refused to surrender. To get 
rid of as many useless mouths as possible, he 
one day sent out the helpless old men, women, and 
children from the gates; but the investing army 
refused to allow them to pass, and drove them 
back. Guiton shut the gates upon them, and 
numbers perished between the royal lines and the 
town ramparts. 

Then arose a cry of surrender, and a riot took 
place. Guiton at once seized and executed the 
leaders ; and the hungry for a time held their peace. | 
The magistrates at length began to relent; and one of 
them in council declared that he was willing to sur- 
render, provided the king would leave the town its 
walls and its religious liberty. Guiton did not take 
up his poignard, which lay before him on the council 
table, and stab the speaker; but he struck him. 
Another councillor returned Guiton’s blow, and the 
court declared the mayor under arrest. Guiton 
then appealed to the populace outside, and the two 
councillors forthwith took to flight, passed through 
the gates, and delivered themselves up to the king. 
Guiton had told the people that if they surrendered | 
every man of them would be massacred. They | 
therefore determined still to hold out, and to wait | 
for the promised help of the English king. “While | 
there remains one man to shut the gates,” said 
Guiton, “it is enough.” 

At length, on the 30th September, 1628, a third | 
English fleet appeared off La Rochelle, under the | 
command of Lord Lindsay, determined to attempt | 
the relief of the beleaguered place. It consisted | 
of many war-ships, fire- “ships, and vessels s freighted | 
with provisions, and transport-ships carrying some | 
six thousand soldiers. The third day after their | 
arrival, the English fleet advanced, the besieged | 
watching their approach with intense anxiety. The | 
bay was filled with French war-ships; the forts | 
were fully manned and armed ; the Digue was now 
finished, barricaded, and in a state of complete de- | 
fence; and nearly thirty thousand of the best 
French soldiers stood at arms under the com- 
mand of the king, the cardinal, and some of the | 
greatest generals of the day. What chance had 
the English fleet of forcing this formidable barrier 
between them and La Rochelle ? 

A furious cannonade began along the whole | 
borders of the bay; the Digue also vomited fire | 
upon the assailants; and when the English vessels | 
reached the barrier, they found it too narrow and | 
difficult to enter. They accordingly retired, dis- | 
comfited and crippled. The Rochellaise, on their 
side, made a sally from the town, and attacked the 
forces at the Digue, but they too were driven back. | 
The English fleet made a second attack with no 
better result than the first, and a storm having set | 
in, they were compelled to withdraw for shelter to | 
the roads of the Isle of Aix. 

Lord Lindsay next attempted to enter into nego- | 








tiations with Richelieu on behalf of the Rochel- 
laise, but the reply was that the king would suffer 
no mediation of a foreign prince between him and 
his subjects. Nothing remained but the uncon- 
ditional surrender of La Rochelle, and the end 
came. The inflexible Guiton stood alone to the 
last, but he too must submit to the inevitable. 
There remained in the place not more than one 
hundred and thirty-six men capable of bearing arms 
out of a population which, at the beginning of the 
siege, fourteen months before, had numbered about 
thirty thousand! The survivors were only so many 
living skeletons. 

When the royal army entered the town on 
the 3oth of October, they were horror-struck 
at the sight which met their eyes. Large 
numbers of dead lay about in the streets un- 
buried ; while the living were ravenous with hun- 
ger, tearing the bread from the soldiers, who held 
it out to them on the points of their bandoliers. 
Later in the day, Cardinal Richelieu himself, though 
suffering from fever, entered the town on horse- 
back like a victorious general ; and then, assuming 
the function of the priest, he proceeded to celebrate 
mass in the church of St. Margaret,—his faithful 
lieutenant, Henry de Sourdis, Archbishop of Bor- 
deaux, serving him as deacon. 

Thus ended the last great struggle for burghal 
independence in France. La Rochelle was con- 
quered, and thenceforward submitted quietly to 
the supremacy of the French king and _ nation. 
Richelieu did not revenge himself upon the town— 
its inhabitants had suffered enough. But their 
municipal rights and privileges were abolished ; 
their fortifications were destroyed ; and at the same 
| time Fort Louis was razed to the ground. 

La Rochelle still contains many of the remains 
of its ancient greatness ; but its glory has departed. 
Most of its old buildings have been appropriated 
to other uses. Thus the ancient chateau of the 
Dukes of Angouléme, where Francis I. was korn 
and reared, and where Diana of Poitiers once 
lived—the original fagade of which is still pre- 
served—is now used as a brandy store. ‘The 
church of St. Margaret, where Richelieu performed 
mass after the surrender of the town, now forms 
part of the Institution of the Christian Brothers 
(Frires oratoriens). The remains of the famous 
Digue are still to be seen, in the low black mound 
across the bay which shows itself at low water. 
The quaint old Town-hall stands as it did ; and near 
it, in the adjoining Rue des Merciers, is the 


'ancient house in which Guiton lived during the 


siege. In 1841 the municipal council of the town 


' voted funds for a statue in honour of the stubborn 


old governor; but the government of Louis 
Philippe was less liberal than Richelieu, who gave 
him a commission in the royal navy, and the 


| authorisation was refused. 


There is still a Protestant temple in La Rochelle, 
occupying part of the ancient Chapelle des Récol- 
lets. But Protestantism does not make much 
progress, if any, in that part of France; neither, 
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indeed, does Roman Catholicism—indifferentism 
being greatly in the ascendency in La Rochelle, as 
in most of the large French towns. Few of the 
descendants of the old Huguenot inhabitants re- 
main. The Protestants who survived the siege 
were for the most part banished at the revocation of 
the edict of Louis XIV., and the industry of the 
place then received a blow from which it has not 
yet recovered. It is said that there are descendants 


of Guiton still living in the town; but they are! 
Roman Catholics, as are also the descendants of 
the old Protestant Admiral Du Quesne now living ' 


at Poitiers. 

The object of the present writer in visiting La 
Rochelle was to make inquiry after a collection of 
MSS., which, it was supposed, contained information 
relative to the Huguenots settled in Ireland subse- 


quent to the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes. | 


When that event occurred, Dr. Bouherau, son of the 
then Protestant pastor, emigrated to Dublin, carry- 
ing with him the records of the Consistory, which 
would otherwise most probably have been de- 
stroyed. These papers were until within the last 
few years deposited in the Marsh Library, Dublin, 
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of which Dr. Bouherau was for some time the 

librarian. A paper in the doctor’s handwriting was 

recently found deposited with them, directing that in 
| the event of the Protestant Consistoryat La Rochelle 
| ever becoming reconstituted and reclaiming the 
| papers, they were to be given up. A communica- 
| tion was accordingly sent to the Consistory offering 

the restoration of the papers; and they were re- 
| turned to La Rochelle in 1862, after an absence of 
nearly one hundred and eighty years. An exa- 
mination of the papers, some of which are of great 
age—the oldest being an authorisation of Charles 
IX. to erect the first temple for Protestant worship 
in La Rochelle—showed that they all related to 
the early history of the Huguenots, and contained 
nothing whatever relating to the Huguenots of the 
| Emigration. Some of them, however, are of great 
interest, and calculated to throw new light on the 
| transactions of a very troubled period in the history 
| of France ; and the present President of the Con- 
'sistory, Pastor Delmas, is accordingly engaged, 

with their assistance, in the preparation of a new 
| history of the Protestant Church of La Rochelle, 
' which will shortly appear. 

S. SMILES. 
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By THE AUTHOR oF “ PAPERS FOR THOUGHTFUL GIRLS.” 


NV ARGARET COPELAND lived down by 
INI the pier, in an antiquated wooden house, 
having two gables to the front, close to the 
Thames at Greenwich. All the day long in 


| those days, and lived up to their means) when they 
| were giving out the household stores, baking, brew- 
ing, scrubbing, polishing, nursing the children, or 
sitting of an afternoon sewing household work, the 














that house you might see the river flowing by, | child showed a curious mixture of native dexterity 
and the wherries, barges, sloops, and bigger} and application. The only engagement in which 
craft gliding with the tide or stemming it, mov- | little Margaret did not follow the example of her 
ing under flapping canvas by a scarcely per-/ elders was that of entertaining company. Bright 
ceptible motion, or driven along under full sail. | and free with her intimate friends, she was painfully 
Sometimes boats were like things in a dream, | shy with strangers. 

coming out of the dim distance and vanishing into! Whether Margaret could have dwindled into 
the dim distance again ; sometimes they were |an ordinary clever young lady was not tested. 
instinct with human skill and effort. In the latter|She had a different fate from her youth. Her 
case, muscular rowers and “smart” seamen bent | father, a naval surgeon, died while abroad 
to the oars, and manned the masts, making each/on a remote station; and Mrs. Copeland was 
spar and rag of canvas taut. Occasionally the | left with a small pension and a large family of six 
ships were not complete ships, but mere hulks or | daughters and one son, with none of whom we 
skeletons, lying on the stocks ; but if their sailors | have much to do except as she or he had to do 
were absent, their carpenters were busy hammering | with Margaret. Margaret was the third daughter, 
them into shape and trim. It might be the inces- | while her brother, Martin, was the second in the 
sant life and motion of this picture which had filled | family. At the time of her father’s death, Margaret 
Margaret Copeland’s soul, from her earliest infancy, | was only fifteen years old, while her brother 
with activity and the notion of progress. | Martin was seventeen, and her sisters ranged from 

As a child, she had shown the quality of con-| Lizzie, aged twenty, to Joyce, aged six, __ 

structiveness, making her toys as well as playing! ‘To borrow a figure from the water which was 


with them, and never wearying either of the making 
or the playing. But her favourite game had been 
copying the occupations of older people, and turn- 


‘constantly pouring past her house, Mrs. Copeland 
‘was left all but swamped ; for her means were far 
from being equal to her wants. 





ing them to account in the same way as they did. Taking Mrs. Copeland even at her own estima- 

In following her mother and the maid-servants | tion, she was quite unfit to master the situation. 

(for the Copelands were tolerably well to do in’ She was one of those women in whom sweetness 
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and a certain simple usefulness form the sole ingre- 
dients. And these qualities are acquired very much 
as a child or a domestic animal may be trained to 
a limited routine and unreasoning service. She had 
been an affectionate, compliant wife ; she was an 
affectionate, indulgent mother; but her very con- 
ception of conjugal and maternal duties did not 
reach beyond ignorant, fostering care, and mild 
household management. As to furnishing the pro- 
vision, over the distribution of which she had to 
preside, she had never so much as dreamt of it, 
notwithstanding that there had never been more 
than a single exposed life between her and the 
necessity. That “God helps those who help them- 
selves,” had not been part of her creed. 

Mrs. Copeland sat and wept, as if she were in- 
clined, like Niobe, to weep herself and her chil- 
dren to stone; only intermitting her sighing and 
crying to feed and clothe them, with such food and 
clothing as she had by her. There she sat, waiting 
for want to come upon her, like an armed man, 
and demolish her and her children together ; or for 
some cheering ray to pierce their darkness ; or some 





way of living to turn up, as one, by singular good | 


fortune, may turn up a piece of money or a jewel 
in sauntering along the highway. A public or a 


private subscription for the Copelands might be set 
a-going among richer people, the king might hear | 
of them and send them a donation out of his privy 
purse, or a benefactor might drop from the clouds or 
rise up out of the river. 

The only members of the family who objected 


to this do-nothing and literal take-no-heed-for-to- 
morrow practice (which was not the result of faith, 
but of a certain inert presumption) were the 
blundering lad Martin and Margaret. Martin 
was not clever; he was anything rather than 
clear-headed; but he was manly and reliable. 
His education at one of the naval schools had 
been a protracted one, and he was just about 
to be articled to a lawyer in the town, when 
the news of his father’s death arrived, and called 
upon him to seek employment which would 
be more speedily remunerative. He committed 
many errors in the search. His mother was 
incapable of lending him useful advice, and 
he had no relations, either on the father’s or the 
mother’s side, disinterested enough to stand pro- 
minently forward and direct him. They preferred 
to keep aloof, and not run the risk of incurring the 
crushing weight of a whole family, so many of its 
members women, who were just waiting to be 
suspended round a willing neck. 

At last, Martin lost heart and temper in his 
pursuit of remunerative work, and threw up his 
higher expectations by apprenticing himself to an 
old acquaintance of his father’s in a ship sailing 
from Deptford. He should at least cost his mother 
nothing, and might, if he behaved himself, rise in 
the course of years to be mate and captain. 

He tried to console his mother and sisters, and 
io silence his own doubts, by promising to bring 


the women boxes of tea and bales of crape from | 





China; and he wished them all to go to Deptford 
to see him sail. There was something of a grand 
spectacle, as well as of a long good-bye, in seeing 
a large ship sail. But though Martin was a 
favourite throughout the house, as befitted his soli- 
tary sonship and brotherhood, not one of the family, 
save Margaret, had the forethought or energy to 
take the proper measures in time. 

“ Mother, and all you girls, there is no need for 
us to stick in the world,” announced Margaret with 
eager courage the night she came back from Dept- 
ford. In some respects she was wont to be reticent 
and bashful even to her own family, living, as she 
had lived, in a more or less abstracted atmosphere, 
engaged with thoughts and speculations with which 
her mother and sisters had little sympathy. But 
she was already excited in being the sole nar- 
rator of the event of the day to a sympathetic 
audience. She could tell well any story she had to 
tell, and had that force of persuasion which accom- 
panies decided conviction. It was significant that 
in the present case none of her hearers reminded 
her that three of them were her seniors, and that to 
the head of the house, Margaret was still a mere 
child. Margaret’s mother and sisters might have 
remembered these facts in her absence, but in her 
presence they forgot her youth and inexperience, 
much as Louis le Grand’s courtiers forgot his low 
stature so long as they were face to face with their 
king. Margaret’s kindred, with little or no imagi- 
nation, believed in her from the beginning to a re- 
markable extent; while she longed to sway them 
because she £new that her way was the way, and 
that in it alone lay her family’s deliverance from 
moral bankruptcy and ruin. 

“What would you have us to do, my poor 
Maggie ?” inquired the feeble voice of Mrs. Cope- 
land. Her voice was not feeble because she was 
an invalid, for she was in excellent health,—a big, 
fair, small-featured woman; but there never was 
any “ body” either in her voice or in her character. 
It was suggestive, too, that only Mrs. Copeland 
called her third daughter ‘ Maggie.” The brother 
and sisters, as well as the neighbours, all said Mar- 
garet or Marget ; yet Margaret was not big like her 
mother. She was a small slight girl, with promi- 
nent temples and speaking eyes. When she was 
animated, she seemed to grow larger and fairer, and 
her eyes appeared to dart out the words which she 
was about to speak, before she could utter them, 
She was not naturally handsome, but when she let 
her spirit out, not a girl in Greenwich, or it might 
be in great London, could compare with her. Few 
paused to analyse the attraction, which was that of 
spirit over matter. The least sfirituelle felt it; 
and it was to that they referred, when they said 
after Margaret was older and more in public, 
“How well Margaret Copeland looks sumetimes. 
I have seen her face beat all the lily skins and rosy 
complexions, the best-formed noses, and the blackest 
and the bluest eyes in the room. “Tother times 
she is quite plain. It is very odd.” 

“ Here is what I should do,” declared Margaret, 
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, | 
and it appeared that the girl of fifteen had thought 


everything out, calculated probabilities, and weighed 
qualifications, “I should write and ask our cousins 
in Wilts whether they could not take Lizzie and 
Phillis, and make them useful to the old couple 
at the farm in return for their board. I should try 
to get Anne and Nelly on the Brooke bounty—I 
think the town would do so much for two of us— 
and Anne and Nelly are young enough yet to be 
regularly trained to trades. I should keep our 
little Joyce at school—of course it must be the 
free school now. For myself, I shall go out at 
once as a sempstress. I made all my own black 
frock for poor father, and I did the most of the 
fitting on of mother’s and Lizzie’s ; but I am afraid 
that people would not like to trust me, for yet a 
while, on my own account, so I shall go and work 
for Miss Gill, Mrs. Pettet’s friend; I am sure she 
willtake me in. Before and after work hours I shall 
do the cleaning and housekeeping for mother.” 

Margaret’s unhesitating summary took away her 
family’s breath, and was followed by a loud and 
general protest; for the summary involved both a 
coming down to the Copeland’s gentility, and a 
blow to their enormous amount of inertia. But the 
protest proved no more than the inevitable prelude 
to the adoption of the programme, since there was 
nobody to concoct or advocate another feasible 
scheme 

Margaret was left, what she had always been, the 
only available daughter at home, while at the same 
time she went out and sewed in a quiet mantua- 
making establishment. 

Mantua-makers in those days were not unfre- 
quently ladies of birth and education in reduced 
circumstances, and their modest businesses were 
on rather a higher social platform than the great 
businesses of the dressmakers’ “houses” of the 
present day. That was one advantage which the 
last century possessed over the present—the ad- 
vantage of unquestionable lady mantua-makers and 
lady abigails. So Margaret did not altogether lose 
her prestige as the daughter of a deceased profes- 
sional man, with fair nurture and middle-class con- 
nections, by going out and sewing for a wage. 

It is but fair to Margaret to state that she would 
not have consented to starve or to be in any sense 
a parasite, in order to avoid being sent to Coventry 
by her circle. Probably she was not acquainted 
with the letter, but she was full of the spirit of 
George Herbert's lines— 

‘Who sweeps a room as by God’s laws 
Makes that and the action fine.” 
“Work is God’s ordinance; work is all one to 
me,” she used to say, with her bright, quick face 
long afterwards, “so that it is honest work. I 
it all. I am afraid I must be low-minded, 
ior I do find something to interest me in making 
a bed and putting on a fire, and I take pride 
in mopping a floor and scouring a cupboard 
on what I cail my own pattern, as well as in stick- 
ing together shell-work brackets, and moulding 


ine 





wax-fruit. My hands ?—why I can wash my hands | 


afterwards ; there is the whole Thames if I want 
water, and I can use sand-paper to rub out the 
scores, and elder-flower water to soften the chaps: 
if I could not, there are worse things in the world 
than scored, chapped hands.” 

Margaret did not scruple to try to the very 
utmost any false pride and shame which belonged 
to her set; for she had to give to her mother’s 
life what brightness it could still receive, by being 
maid-of-all-work, morning and evening, and by 
being at the same time child’s maid and nursery 
governess to Joyce. She was “clever at her 
needle,” as folk said; she could concentrate 
her mind on her work when she was at it, and 
thus flash on it new lights, and hit out new 
strokes; while her eye for the harmonious and 
graceful served her in such good stead in mantua- 
making as in other lines of her career, that she 
became a favourite and head workwoman with Miss 
Gill. She was allowed to do what might be called 
piece-work at her own time, because her own time 
was always the shortest. So conscientious and 
ardent was she, and at this period her buoyant 
constitution could do with so little rest, that it was 
well known she would sit up a whole night (as 
young ladies will dance the better part of a night) 
sooner than fail in her word or disappoint an 
employer. 

As a result of being thus trusted and allowed 
to adopt her own methods Margaret had occa- 
sionally a little time to herself, which it was 
the delight of her life to improve. In the first 
place, she kept in order that wooden house down 
by the pier, and made Mrs. Copeland and little 
Joyce quite spruce and natty by her feats. Instead 
of suffering the surroundings of home to run wild 
and its inmates to become woe-begone, Margaret 
restored very much of their primitive brightness by 
her skilful repairs and fresh touches. The old 
house was not suffered to retrograde and sink into 
decay. The wine of life was poured afresh into 
Mrs. Copeland’s cup, where she sat—no desolate 
burthen, but one of the neatest and most nicely 
kept of widow ladies, served with the daintiest of 
cheap luxuries. The same wine bubbled up and 
sparkled in Joyce’s small glass, when the child’s 
wit instinctively felt herself no neglected waif, 
but a well-cared-for little girl, respectable and 
respected among her companions. It was an un- 
qualified treat to the members of the family who 
were out in the world to return on visits to so 
hopeful and cheery a home. And it served as an 
incentive, bracing and spurring the laggards and 
loiterers, to come back in such a fashion that they 
should not disgrace the home which Margaret had 
made and preserved for them. There is a high 
Eastern precedent for Margaret’s dealings with her 
home and family :— 

“She riseth while it is yet night, and giveth meat 
to the household and a portion to her maidens.” 

“She is not afraid of the snow for her house- 
hold, for all her household are clothed with 
scarlet.” 
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In gathering her stores Margaret used to go her- | fortune,” of which she was universally allowed 
self to Greenwich Market and carry home her laden} to be the best singer. But, whether from that 
basket on her arm; but though the good custom | innate shyness of which she had only conquered 
had not yet gone out of fashion with housewives, | the outward expression, or from the entire cast of 
her mother would be uneasy about it and would | her character, she never liked company so well as 
object to it. | work. When out at one of her little Greenwich 
“It is not a practice for girls, Maggie,” Mrs. | parties, she used to smother a yawn as she sat with 
Copeland would argue ; “indeed, I was never up| her hands in the lap of one of those simple yet 
to chaffering with the market people in all the| tasteful gowns which she made for herself. But 
years of my married life.” (Mrs. Copeland was | she never yawned when she was stitching, cooking, 
apt to speak to her principal bread-winner as if the | or, happy as a child, weaving spells and fulfilling 
state of marriage had given her an immense eleva-| dreams with her shells and wax. ‘This last enter- 
tion; something that was equivalent to a sort of} prise was the most noted, and, in the end, the most 
second sight over her daughter.) ‘I don’t like} successful, exploit of her life. Margaret was “ wise- 
you to go abroad at odd hours and into all kinds! marked” in it, as were the women of old in their 
of company, though we are poor, and you are a! spinning, when they “did spin with their hands, 
very good girl, Maggie.” |and brought that which they had spun, both of 
“Thank you heartily, mother dear,” Margaret! blue and of purple and of scarlet and of fine 
was wont to answer soothingly. “ Of course, I'll} linen.” 
not go to the market if you don’t wish it: rest} Everybody in the town who had the benefit of 
assured of that. But there are different seasons! Margaret Copeland’s acquaintance wondered how 
for marketing. I go a-marketing of a morning, ! she could find time for all she did, and was able to 
when everybody is wholesomely fresh and sober. | sleep, eat, wash, and dress with propriety and be- 
Believe me, the market people know I’m in earnest, | comingness. Yet Margaret had spare half-hours 
and have neither time nor pence to spare ; and, as! to spend with Mrs. Pettet, who had always admired 
I don’t waste their time—not if I can help it—or| the slender but sufficient prop of the family—the 
seek to take advantage of them in any way, my| young creature to whom the world had been an 
property in time and pence is respected also.| oyster which she had proved herself fit to open. 
Nobody is rude or takes liberties with me. I hope! Mrs. Pettet applauded Margaret’s daring. Mrs. 














I'm not eaten up with conceit, but I shouldn't like | 
to think that my own mother had not as much con- 
fidence in me as the market wives have. 


I could | 
not afford to get nice potatoes and turnips for you | 
—not nice ones, dear—or a chicken and “ spar- 
rowgrass ” when there are bargains going, if I didn’t 
get to market; neither could we stand a treat, nor 
a cherry or a pippin or two for Joyce.” 

So Margaret was permitted to continue her mar- 
keting among the brown-throated Deptford sailors, 
and the brick-red-faced Woolwich soldiers, “ the 
jolly Thames watermen,” and the homely country- 
men and women who knew her for what she was— ! 
an honest young lady. Margaret valued the privi- | 
lege above all as a precedent. A check on her! 
freedom was one of her sorest crosses. It was 
a weak point in her character that she liked to try 
(although she was not so foolish as to believe that 
she could succeed) everything that man or woman 
had tried and attained. | 

There were such things as holidays and half- | 
holidays then as now; and Margaret, who had! 
not forfeited her birthright, was not without her 
share, though it was a limited share, of pleasure. 
She took these holidays, as she did everything, 
with a keen zest. She did not lose her balance 
in them either; for just as she could bridle 
and saddle her sprightliness and sense of humour 
in the market, which was as rough as Mrs. Cope- 
land had suspected, so she could bridle and 
saddle her keen zest in the matter of social en- 
joyments. There were some games (games were 
the fashion then) in which Margaret was a famous 








performer ; some songs, such as “ My face is my 


Pettet’s aspiration was that if ever her Jenny re- 
pented her flighty harum-scarum ways, she would 
follow Margaret at such a distance as that at which 
a faithful copyist can follow an original genius. 
Mrs. Pettet had served in high families, and Mar- 
garet Copeland, who wished to know everything, 
liked to set Mrs. Pettet to talk of her old services 
and the habits and manners of the wonderful quality, 
widely removed as they were then from Margaret’s 
class. Among the quality of the time there was a 
rage for a particular description of art and fancy- 
work at which we have learnt to sneer, calling it 
perverted taste and misdirected enthusiasm. But 
our unmeasured strictures are neither just nor 
logical. We are the wise folk, no doubt, but we 
are not the only wise folk who have ever lived, as 
we sometimes go far to imply. Shell grottoes, shell- 
work for fountains, shell candelabra were at that 
time in high esteem, and so was modelling of fruit 
and figures in wax. ‘The Duchess of Portland 
caused the untimely death of three thousand snails 
(keeping count, and recording it without remorse), 


| that their habitations might afford materials for her 


grotto. Mrs. Delany, to the admiration of Dean 
Delany, Swift, and all the fine gentlemen of the 
day, dabbled alike in shells, paper (for flowers), 
silk, cotton, and wools (for greater samplers, chair- 
covers, aprons, &c., &c.)._ Mrs. Damer approached 
more closely to art proper, moulding in clay a dog 
for Horace Walpole, and David Hume's bust for 
herself. 

Mrs. Pettet possessed some small specimens of 
these crafts, which she exhibited with pride and 
pleasure to so intelligent a critic as Margaret. Not 
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Palissy himself was more bitten by the solitary 
fragment of Eastern china than the young worker 
was bitten now, while neither Palissy nor Mar- 
garet was an idolater. Fired by a kindred ambi- 
tion, Margaret got up at break of day, stole moments 
from the “small hours,” and, without neglecting 
her duties, “ cribbed” the most of her holiday time 
with the greatest content, that she might acquire 
materials for these magic arts, and make essays in 
them. Martin Copeland, happening to be at home 
at this season, laughed and raised his eyebrows at 
Margaret's passion for shells. “ Ill send home lots 
—the shakings of sailors’ pockets—I did not think 


yours to shame, Marget.” 
and supplied his sister with untold wealth in the 
exquisite treasures of the Mediterranean and the 





It would be wrong and foolish to say that 
Margaret did not relish her triumph, or that she 
had not an honest pride in it as well as a hearty 
thankfulness for it; but the triumph did not render 
her egotistical and hard, as it might have rendered 
her had she been a smaller woman in heart or 
mind, a woman without Christian godliness. In 
effect, the woman was so much greater than any- 
thing she ever did, and so devout in her doings, 
that she could not be puffed up. 


Margaret had always had her admirers. Men 


| were not so doltish as to fail to see something in 


| her; and, after she came out as an acknowledged 
you could care for such trash—but they will put | 


Martin kept his word, | 


artist, when the first drawing-rooms in her town 
were thrown open to her talents and attainments, 
her admirers increased. 

But in a life so charged with occupations and 


Pacific—raw material sufficient to excite the envy | interests there did not seem time or opportunity 


of a duchess. 

When was inventor, explorer, or true artist 
repulsed and overcome by difficulties ? 
Margaret's fire was contagious; it could not go 
on blazing in secret, though, had it been pos- 
sible, she would have liked it so to blaze. Three- 
fourths of the upper class women of Greenwich 
were kindled into making similar attempts. They 
came begging to Mrs, Pettet and Margaret for 
specimens, and for lessons in shell and wax work. 
But Margaret led the van still. Acquiescent, 
placid Mrs. Copeland was positively uplifted by the 
excellence, as men and women thought it then, and 
the renown of Margaret’s achievements. That 
shell casket, for instance, with the shells grouped 
into tiger lilies, white arums, pink roses, and 
purple peas, was a trophy! Lady Maria Cavendish 
offered any money for the casket; but as Lady 
Maria’s money was not always forthcoming, Mar- 
garet sold the casket for twelve pounds to Mr. 
Annesley, the vicar, who was so fond of china and 
such like things that he kept a house full of 
them. The casket was thought a bargain; but 
Mr. Annesley got Margaret ever so many orders 
from shops, and from gentlemen of taste in 
London. 

The furor, in its diffusion, was soon exhausted ; 
but in its centre flame it burnt on steadily with no 
want of fuel. There was one essential difference 
between Margaret Copeland and her followers. 
She was never known to tire of a pursuit and throw 
it up in a kind of satiety, though she might resign 
one occupation for another more congenial, as she 
resigned her dressmaking at this era. By her 
instrumentality a taste and trade were established 
in Greenwich, and she was imperatively called upon 
to supply the demand for her shell and wax work. 
There was no probability of the demand failing in 
her day. It might not have failed even yet, if such 
a woman as Margaret Copeland had continued to 
group rainbow-coloured shells and to manipulate 
wax. So great was the demand at first that she 
had not only to give up her dressmaking, and 
employ a deputy housekeeper, but was in a fair 
way of making a fortune, 

ViII—16 


| 








for acquaintance to grow into friendship, and friend- 
ship to ripen to a more tender feeling. There was a 


And | general impression, confirmed by Margaret's having 


early appropriated the chief proprietorship in her 
mother and little sister, that she would not marry. 
She had not time or thought to spare for mar- 
riage; whereas Lizzie Copeland, who had been 
as great a dawdler as she could well manage to be, 
was married long ago, and Phillis, the second 
daughter, who resembled Lizzie, was engaged. 
Even the younger girls, Anne and Nelly, had 
their budding “ affairs,” and lads in connection 
with these affairs, which would in all likelihood 
blossom into engagements and marriage. 

And still Margaret remained unattached. There 
was a certain gallantry, though they themselves 
were unaware of it, in men thus supplementing the 
incapability of a household. But the sequel gave 
the lie to these signs and prognostications. ‘That 
was a marrying age. Margaret married while still 
young. And she married, for love, one of those 
tall, fair, blue-eyed, serenely - handsome, good 
and clever men, who might be younger brothers, 
at a modest distance, of Joseph Addison. There 
was a similarity of taste in this case of true 
lovers. Edgar Massey’s amateur carving in wood, in 
which he was apt to shut himself up, unmistakably 
gave proof of genius. It was in his wood-carving 
and in her shell-work that the intercourse be- 
tween the two naturally took its rise. He came 
to look at her work and to give her advice, and he 
solicited her in return to look at his work and to 
allow him the benefit of her opinion. For a time 
the couple believed themselves impartial, disin- 
terested critics, and possibly were so. 

But in marrying for love Margaret made also, as 
it were into the bargain, one of the best marriages 
in Greenwich. Mr. Massey had been left his own 
master while yet young, and was a man of inde- 
pendent fortune, gentle birth, and college breeding. 
He was the possessor by inheritance of a pleasant 
half-country house on Maize Hill. For all that, it 
was not reckoned a mésadliance when he married 


| Margaret Copeland, the daughter ot a deceased 


naval surgeon—a girl who had been a dressmaker 
{ 
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for eight years, and with her own hands had done 
her mother’s household work all the while. If the 
reader will take the trouble to look back for a gene- 
ration or two, and enter on statistics, he will find 
that there was then a much wider, a more whole- 
somely broad field of marriage, especially where 
capable women were concerned, for the upper 
middle classes, than there is at this day. 

In addition to his other advantages, Edgar 
Massey was a liberal man. He made such a settle- 
ment on Mrs. Copeland (greatly elated at what she 
held a woman’s proper promotion in the person of 
her Maggie) and on Joyce, that they were no losers 
by Margaret’s practice, as a professional artist, being 
thus brought to a conclusion. 


Margaret would have suid this estimate of her | 


husband’s merits was insufficient. She loved him 
dearly, with a passionate, almost pathetic apprecia- 
tion. She always maintained that there was in- 
finitely more in the quiet, uhassuming gentleman 
than ever came out, even in his wood-carving ; and 
she who came closest to him ought to have -known 
him best. 

When Margaret told Mrs. Pettet of her marriage 
the old woman was a little halting in her congratu- 
lations. 

“Tt is all very fine, and you deserve it, if it be 
good for you, but your gifts will be clean thrown 
away. You oughtn’t to have married at all, Mar- 
get, you who could do so well for yourself; or if 
you must marry, it ought to have been a poor man 
whom you could back up and pull through. I 
cannot fancy you a rich lady, Marget.” 

Margaret looked thoughtful and just a little 
vexed. 

“ If by arich lady you mean an idle lady, I can- 
not fancy that myself, Mrs. Pettet ; however, I need 
not be that—not though I were Queen Charlotte. 
But if you think I am spoilt for being a wife, and 


dren, in minding their house and garden, and in 
seeing that she did not lose the accomplishments 
which her husband prized, as she prized his wood- 
carvings. She might be stiller, and look a little 
less keen and eager than she had once looked ; 
but there could be no doubt that Margaret Massey 
was a fortunate woman, thoroughly alive to her 
good fortune, and as she had more leisure for 
society, she was a more captivating woman, socially, 
‘than she had ever been before. 

At the end of these twelve years, by a sudden, 
violent reverse—the failure of a bank in which 
Edgar Massey was a partner—he lost every shilling 
he had possessed. ‘The man staggered, and almost 
fell under the blow. He had been born to pros- 





| 


perity and was altogether unaccustomed to pro- 
vide for himself, save out of a full purse. In a 
moment he was left destitute, with a wife, children, 
and poor relations. 

Margaret had an acute sympathy with her hus- 
band’s sense of utter, irremediable loss. But there 
came a light to her eye and a glow to her cheek, 


|and she said to him wistfully at the close of the 


third day after the calamity, when his sharp sense 
of it was somewhat blunted— 

“ Edgar, you'll not think it cruel of me, but I 
cannot be altogether sorry that we have become 
poor. We can work together, and you will not 
mind the idea of working for a livelihood after a 
while. As to the labour, why I have seen you 
slave at an oak branch or a dead pheasant, neither 
seeking food nor sleep, as if ten times more than 
bread depended upon it. It will be better for the 
children to be brought up working men and women, 
with nothing save their brains and hands to depend 
upon, than to have a little money on which they 
could fall back, and which they would magnify 
into a great deal, until they tried the spending 





must perforce hanker after separate power and | 
excitement, then I trust you are mistaken, be- | 
cause, among other reasons, your notion is not 


flattering to artists and working women in general. 


Why, you would make us defiant of St. Paul’s | 


injunctions !” 

Margaret lived to prove the fallacy of this notion 
also. She went to Mr. Massey’s pleasant house, 
and for twelve years she was happy and the centre 
of happiness there, only working in shell-work and 
wax after an amateur fashion, as her husband 
worked in wood. But she did not give up her 
work entirely on that account. On the ‘contrary, 
she pursued it for its own sake with considerable 
fidelity, and with something of the old spirit and 
success. She was dependent on her husband, how- 
ever, as he desired. She derived dignity, ease, and 
every comfort from him, not only for herself, but 
for her mother too; and Margaret was pleased so 
to derive them. She would laugh and declare that 
her friends accused her of growing fat and lazy, 
but that it was not true. She found enough to do 
in loving God and loving her neighbour, in looking 
after Edgar Massey, and in bringing up their chil- 





of it. Poverty must be best for us all, or the 
Lord would not allow it. I see what we can do 
plainly, and we have no reason to call out, or 
crave pity. We ought rather to be thankful that 
the catastrophe has come to people who can 
help themselves. Nearly every time that I have 
been up in London since our marriage I have 
gone to the curiosity shops just from a love of 
curiosities, and to see what was doing, and so 
I know that a brisk trade is still being driven. 
Mrs. Admiral Onslow and Lord Tintern both 
asked me where one could get, at any price, rock- 
work approaching to that which is in our wilder- 
ness, or wood-work like that of our screen. Yes, 
Edgar, some of that work is very dear to us; but 
you are dearer to me, and I to you, and the children 
are dearer to both of us. We'll replace the old 
work with newer and better. Please God, I feel I 
am good for work these twenty years, and for far 
better work than I have ever yet done. O hus- 
band! think what it will be to work for you and the 
little ones, and to have you to work with me, and 
instruct and encourage me! ‘That kind old fellow, 
Martin, having once got the thing into his dear 
| lumbering head, has always been sending me such 
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| 
loads of beautiful shells, corals, china, birds, butter- 
flies, and beetles, that we might furnish a charming 
curiosity shop of our own on the spot, and he w ill 
send us loads more whenever we like to ask him. 
We are starting with a stock in trade and ample 
materials for a larger stock, Edgar.” 

Her husband was looking at her with eyes | 
stirred to their depths. ‘‘ Yes, I believe there is 
hope for us and ours, Margaret. It will be worth | 
a mighty loss to work with you, wife. Did you so | 
far misjudge me as to imagine I should be ashamed, 
and not proud to do it ? Fie upon your judgment ! 
—the only thing I ever cried fie upon in you. 
We'll have each other all to ourselves too, for it 
will cease to be selfishness to shut out the world— 
all save particular friends. And come what may, | 
the old mother shall not lack. It is the least | 
I can do for her after taking her ‘ Maggie’ from | by 
her—the greatest treasure that a mother ever gave 
up, or a husband acquired.” 

High-spirited and single-hearted as the husband 


| 
and wife were, they had ~ up-hill work in commenc- 


ing to earn their living, and that of those de-| 


| 
| 


pendent on them, in the second decade of their 
married life. 

The incessant strain of application, which was | 
once comparatively easy, now that it had been re- 
laxed, was harder to resume for Margaret; and for 
Edgar Massey, who had not undergone it at all, it | 
was more dsfficult still, Margaret’s wants and ex- 
pectations in her maiden days had been far more 
modest and far more within her reach. Her aspi- 
rations now soared indefinitely when they had Edgar 
Massey and her children for their object, and, if | 
these aspirations were to be fulfilled, they called for | 
correspondingly boundless effort. 

One trial common to the family was that of hav- | 
ing to quit the handsome, rambling house, with its | 
picturesque grounds on Maize Hill, beyond Sir | 
John’s turreted castle, and not far from Inigo Jones’s 
Cherry Gardens Farm. Here a oe had | 
been born, and here children had been born to 
him. To occupy—instead of this handsome, half- 
country house—a shabby, confined house opposite 
the dull buildings of Queen Elizabeth’s Row, in 
the heart of the town, was a sore trial. But t 
family were ae and it was home where the 
members were, for they themselves were far more 
to each other than house and grounds 

Margaret was not made to be beaten i in the essen- | 
tials of victory, and Massey, though he was m« 
easily hurt and cast down than his w ife, p 
even more patient and persevering. In the course | 
of fifteen additional years Margaret and her husband | 1 
had so struggled and striven, that they had got | 
some of their children enlisted in their undertak- 
ings ; for one of their sons was an artist of some 
distinction, and both of the daughters were singu- | 
larly tasteful and neat-handed. These girls were 
the best copyists of the works of foreign fan- 
painters in the country. And so the Massey s were 
again a well-to-do family, by God’s blessing on 
the exercise of their gifts. They were winning as 


re 


ad 


;} anc 


side walks of art, an 1 of trying 


| handicraft, to be kept a: 


preserving an 
| The acacias | I 
| bloom, or the roses to such crimsons and buffs, 


bor place 
proved 


| absence of reve 


well as prosperous, singularly attractive to many a 
languid outsider, who looked enviously at the 
circle of children who had inherited a share of 
their parents’ earnestness and enthusiasm, and were 
re-established in the old family house among the 
artificial rock-work and French fountains, the 
English roses and acacias on Maize Hill. 

By a lucky chance, that house had come into the 
market again, and on the purchase there hyng a 
tale. Margaret had ‘secretly intended to buy the 
hou se with her carnit She had been intent on 
this labour of love, < = had hoarded a sum for the 
purpose of offering the old home as a birthday. pre- 
sent and surprise to her husband. Edgar Massey 
had privately promised himself to redeem the 
house with his winnings, to offer it as a birthday 

resent and surprise to Margaret. The two met 
»y accident at the office of the man of business 
who conducted the sale. They stared, laughed, 
twinkled away tears, and clubbed together their 
purses in the repurcha se 

It was Margaret's lot, after having been the cen- 
tre and main-spring of large families both in her 
youth and her middle age, to be left very much 
alone in her last days. Her husband died some 
time before her, a and her fine family married, and 
| settled at such ‘distances that ut, while she could con- 
stantly rejoice in their welfare, she could only 
occasionally see them and their children. But she 
did not grow a mopin sold woman. She was quick 

at once ‘tha r1kful in heart, and brave in 
eer to the last she was specially fond of the 
her old skill in them. 
to each of her children, and 
old friends, specimens of her 

pt as mementos of her. 
It was a pretty sight to see the beautiful old lady, 
a candid, capacious brow, crowned by a 
“hoary he: ad,” ‘humor ous, penetrating eyes, and ; 
uth as it was in youth, and ye 
inder, ) close cap and silk ebeiry 
working at ‘the o old pretty work with so much of the 
old zeal and naiveté “When her eyes were too far 
spent for her to pick u ge the tiny shells, 
and her hands too tren tulous and feeble to press 
and form the w aX, § she still fi hment in 
d ct ishing her and grounds. 
brought to so snowy a 
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d not even the 
she was keeping 
her own child ren. | 

A forward, unwise interloper whe had come into 
the old woman’s pres sence, dishonouring it by the 
erence, took it upon him to wonder, 
in her hearing, why she laid out money on improve- 
ments of which neither s - nor her kin could ever 
reap the benefit ; and to ask her if she did not think 
that it was—well, a waste of the last sands in a 
nearly empty hour-glass to employ them in leaving 


o 
behind her trifling tokens of her small art, rather 


Massey’s own will, 
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than in seeking to reconcile herself to her Father | die when her time came, it did not matter so much 


in heaven. 


Margaret Massey, at the ill-advised rebuke, sat up | 


in her chair, and spoke some words which burnt 
with the fire of her old acts. 
whether a devoutly active life, with continual peni- 


tence for continual miserable imperfections, and | 


continual dependence on a great spotless Substi- 
tute, was not a better preparation for death than 
disobeying the Lord in judging one’s neighbour, 
and in perpetually seeking, through one’s good 
works, to find favour in the eyes of God? Being 
at peace with God and his creation, were not 
all things lawful? Was any work which ex- 
pressed the love of the beautiful—ever so faintly 
—common and unclean, insignificant and base ? 
As for the house where Edgar Massey had been 
born, where she had come a bride, with which 
her faithful husband had sought a second time to 
endow her, where her children had been born, 
where their father had died, and where she would 


TWO FIRESIDE 


She wished to know | 


| the 


to her that it would pass to strangers. It was right 
that it should be so, for her children had built 
nests of their own, and this old nest, from which 
the birds were flown, would only be an encum- 
brance to a younger generation, though they might 
consent to bear the encumbrance for her sake 
and their father’s sake. Was she not to care for 
place because it was to go to strangers 
after she was done with it? That sounded small 
and grasping. For her part, she should like the 
strangers to have the best bargain which she could 
give them. She should be contented to leave behind 
her one spot of earth greener and lovelier. Down 
by St. Alphege’s Edgar Massey’s bones lay resting, 
and there her own bones were to lie beside his; 
and for anything further, she was pleased at having 
improved and beautified even one little corner of 
that world at the sight of which, on the morning of its 
creation, the sons of God had shouted aloud for joy. 
SARAH TYTLER. 


HOMILIES. 


By THE DEAN OF CANTERBURY. 


I.—THE TRANSFIGURATION. 


HIS evening has been bespoken by our little 


Margey. And as she hides her head under 
my arm, and won’t plead her own cause, I suppose 
I must say for her what it is which has made her 
wish for to-night to be hers. So, little one, I am 
going to tell your story for my text, and then to 
give you the Homily which will follow. 

Margey tells me she went to sleep last night 
with the bright full moon shining in at her window. 
The light on the blind was so white, that she 
jumped out of bed and drew it up; and she could 
see the dark wood at the top of the hill over the 
glen, and the white sheep in the square fold, just as 
we watched the shepherd put them in last night, 
and all the grass and shrubs cut in level lines with 
the silvery mist. And as she lay long afterwards, 
the great moonbeam filled half the room, and 
sparkled on the water-bottle, and threw a little 
glory on the wall from the looking-glass. So she 
slept—and had a dream. And the dream was all 
strange and chopped up and confused, and——yes, 
Margey, I feel the nudge —she had rather I 
wouldn’t tell it. But the “ outcome” of it, as some 
of our friends say, is this: that she wants me to 
give her an evening about the Transfiguration. 

Well, first let us remember a little of what we 


said last Sunday about a certain time in our Lord’s | 


life on earth: for it is near to that same period 
that the Transfiguration belongs. I have often 
thought of the Transfiguration as like a guide light- 
ing a candle when he is about to take people into 
a dark place. He himself knows the course per- 


fectly well: every step, and every stone, and every 
treacherous pool ; but they do not. And therefore, 
less for himself than for them, he takes a light, to 
show them the way and make it cheerful for them. 
Now our Lord, at this period of His ministry, was 
just at the entrance of a very dark place indeed. 
As we saw last Sunday, He had just begun to warn 
them that He was going up to Jerusalem to suffer 
and die. They, poor souls, had no mind for his 
words, no feeling of their meaning. They were to 
them so much damp thrown on their glowing hopes ; 
but the hopes glowed so brightly that the damp 
was thrown off or absorbed. Still, think what they 
would, the dark place was before them, and into it 
they must enter. 

And of all these disciples there were three, whose 
lot it would be to enter deepest and farthest—to 
see the power of darkness in its blackest gloom, 


|and witness the lowest depression of the Lord's 
| human spirit. 


All then, and these three more especially, might 
need a candle in the gloom: might be better and 
firmer for some recollection which shouid connect 
their Master’s glory with His suffering—which 
might enable them by looking back on it to re- 
assure themselves that the rejected of earth was 
yet the acknowledged of heaven. 

And this was not all. One of these three had 
lately confessed Him to be the Holy Son of God, 
the Christ, the Son of the living God. Now this 
was a mighty stretch of faith in Peter, and so was 
it treated by our Lord. But the same Peter, on 


|the first mention of His coming sufferings, had 
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taken Him and rebuked Him, declaring that this 
should not be to Him, and had incurred thereby 
His severe displeasure. And though these things 
were said by only one, yet doubtless the Three, as 
leaders of the Twelve, and the Twelve generally, 
had both the same firm faith in His Godhead, and 
the same aversion from the idea of His sufferings. 
Not only then to cheer and guide, but also to 
convince them, was some such 


point which you have been waiting for, and shail 
soon be dealing with that of which your dream 
reminded you. 

St. Luke’s account of what took place is the 
fullest. He tells us that the Lord took the three 
up into the mountain to pray. He seems, and no 


wonder, to have been very much in prayer about | 


His hour was fast coming on, and His 
strength for 


this time. 
soul was more than ever gathering 
what was before Him. 

It has been observed that St. Luke is especially 
fond of telling us that Jesus was praying. Thus 
he has this particular (iii. 21) when He had come 
up out of the water at His baptism: again (v. 16), 
when the fame of His healing was spreading every- 
where, we read that He withdrew himself into the 
wilderness, and prayed: again (vi. 12) we read of 
His going into the mountain to pray and con- 
tinuing all night in prayer to God: again, just 
before the present incident (ix. 18), we have Him 
praying alone and the disciples coming to Him: 
and after this (ch. xi. 1), the disciples, when He had 
been praying, ask Him to teach them how to pray. 
All this is deeply interesting. It shews us that 
this His constant habit made a deep impression on 
the eye-witness, whoever he was, to whom St. Luke 
was indebted for the chief part of his collected 
narrative. 

Well then, it was no unusual thing for Him to 
go away with His disciples, or with some of them, 
for the purpose of prayer. So He took them into 
the mountain, says St. Luke, and tells us no more 
about the place. But it is in places generally that 
St. Luke’s narrative is not particular. St. Matthew 


and St. Mark both tell us that this happened near | 


Czesarea Philippi, far away to the north of our 
Lord’s usual haunts by the Sea of Galilee. Our 
friend Dean Stanley, than whom there hardly is a 
better guide in such matters, thinks that the glorious 
snowy height of Hermon was the spot. In both 
St. Matthew and St. Mark it is “an high moun- 
tain,” and the Dean believes that to be the only one 
in all Palestine which deserves such a name. 

Who can tell their converse as they went up 
steep after steep? It was evening. 


sea-line to westward, and the ridges of snow above 
them were rose-bathed with his parting ray. Be- 
neath them are fading into mist the towers and 
hills and forests of one of the grandest views in 
the world. And those four—One leading, as with 


a purpose, the rest following up the stony track, 


manifestation | 
needed as was given to them at the Transfiguration. | 
And now, my little one, we have come to the | 


Perhaps the | 
great orb of glory was sinking to his rest far in the | 


till at length they reach the determined spot for 
prayer. 

Was the prayer aloud? Did the Lord go up to 
pray with His disciples? Or was it to commune 
all night with His heavenly Father? By what St. 
Luke says, this seems most probable. For he tells 
us that the three were heavy with sleep, but they 
kept awake, and saw what happened. So that I 
suppose they were lying or sitting, as we know they 
were in Gethsemane, at some little distance from 
Him, and He was rapt in prayer, possibly, but 
hardly probably, uttering words which they could 
hear. 

They were drowsy, and perhaps, after the manner 
of drowsy persons, listlessly watching Him, one 
lifting up his eyes now and then, when suddenly 
something unwonted calls their attention. They 
could see His Face in the dim light turned towards 
heaven. But now it seems as if some new day had 
arisen and was reflected from it. Not so—it is 
itself the day! From every feature light beams 
forth. Nor only so: His whole Form becomes a 
pillar of light. ‘The garments of earth have become 
the white robes of heaven! Above, perhaps around 
them, slept the snow in its purity. But suddenly, 
its purity has died back into dimness. That rai- 
ment is white as the light, exceeding white and 
glistening, so as no fuller on earth can white them. 
And that Face, day by day known to them, it is 
strange and unendurable, for it is as the sun—puls- 
ing, swimming in glory. Is it earth, or have they 
been translated into heaven? 

Well might they doubt, for now borne visibly 
through the night are present two celestial forms, 
known to them by the loftier spiritual instinct into 
which they are rapt ;—the Servant of God who 
| spoke with Him face to face in the cloud on Sinai, 
| —the Prophet of Jehovah who was borne up from 
Jordan in the chariot of fire. These appeared in 








Theirs, the 


Was their glory like His? 
| radiance of redeemed ones, like His, a ray of the 
| glory which He had before the world began? 
We cannot tell. 

But they are speaking: three celestial beings 
| holding discourse in their shining robes and with 


glory. 


their countenances beaming with bliss. ‘They are 
speaking—of what? What words are fitting for 
such a scene of splendour? O it is a lesson—a 
lesson to all splendour—a lesson, not to teach that 
| there shall be no splendour, but to teach splendour 
why it ought to shine—to teach pride what it ought 
to boast of. They spoke of His decease, which He 
should accomplish at Jerusalem. ‘The very theme 
|for touching which one of those three had laid 
| hands on the Son of man and rudely chidden Him 
with his “This shall not be to thee ;”—the very 
words which their hopeful spirits refused to hear or 
understand ;—these are sounding amidst the daz- 
| zling light of those wonderful forms. As they veil 
their eyes and gaze, they may hear strange mention 
of the scourge, the crown of thorns, the cross, the 
three hours of darkness, the centurion’s spear, the 
counsellor’s grave. 
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The sounds were incongruous, they impressed 
them little perhaps at the time; for the rash and 
ready Peter, ever first to speak ‘the impulse of the 
moment, finds it good for them to be there ; thinks 
it well to detain the celestial personages, ‘well to 
perpetuate the transfigured state of his Lord ; 
wants to build three booths, or tents, or shrines, 
for the glorified ones to dwell in; “not knowing 
what he said,” says St. Luke; “for he wist not 
what to answer, for they were sore afraid,” says 
St. Mark, writing perhaps with Peter himself 
his side. That is, joy, and excitement, and fear, 
were mingled, and he uttered, as so many of us do, 
words without meaning. 


But his words sages 1 away, and the great Vision 
-} 


went on. A bright cloud came over the mountain | 
top—bright, not only with the reflected glory of the 
Blessed Ones, but bearing a glory of its own, even 


) 


the glory which came down on Sinai, the glory 
which appeared between the cherubims, the glory 


of Jehovah Himself. There was that in it which 
made them tremble as they entered the cloud. 
Even so had one of those glorified ones trembled 
when called into the cloud on Sinai: even so had 
Jehovah answered him bya voice. But now it is 
not * Thou shalt” and “ Thou shalt not ;” it is not 
“ These are the judgments which thou shalt teach 
them ;” no—it is another mountain and another 
time, though it is the e Voice: it is the fulness 
of time: the end of the law is come, 
of the prophets is come: “This is my beloved 
Son, this is my Son whom I have chosen; hear 
him.” 

And the cloud lifts off, the vision passes away. 
Not for Moses, not for Elijah, shall the disciples 
have to build: Je 
will have to build: not on Hermon, not on Zion, 
but in themselves: for there is the place where He 
will dwell: in their hearts by faith. 

But we have been missing one main object which 
doubtless this great event served ; the mysterious 
comforting and strengthening of the Lord Himself 
for what lay before Him, 
coming for any of us, say a great trial in a foreign 
vhere none understood or cared for us, what 
vould it be to see, if but for an hour, 


same 











over our coming trouble! 
1 of likening the Lord to ourselves 
er. ‘J cannot doubt that He came down 
aueinie strengthened and refreshed in 





om this 
soul for His wonderful work of love ; that in deser- | 


tion and dejection that hour of § lory and that holy 


came 


erse 





the desire | 
| before the worlds and shall never put off. 











sus was left ALONE ; for Him they | 


} 


If a painful time were | 


l'we needn’t plague you with a ge 
valued friend from home, who! 
And we | 


| heard, as usual, 
back upon Him and cheered His | 


a remarkable and pleasing trace of what passed at 
the Transfiguration. Then, Peter had wanted to 
build lasting /abernacles, and had instead heard of 
the decease, the exodus, the pilgrimage, of the 
Lord: now, he tells them, in connexion with his 
mention of the heavenly vision, he is looking for- 
ward to his own exodus, his decease: for that the 
Lord had shewn him that he must shortly put off 
this his fabernacle. And these words lead him on 
to speak of that night on Mount Hermon. 

Well, Margey, it’s a grand story: and I don’t 
wonder at the bright moon, and the sparkles, and 
the silver mist, raising its image in your sleeping 
| thoughts. 

From your dream we have gone back to the 
past: and we might have gone forward to the 
future 

O what will 


the blessed land shall 


t be, dear ones, when the hills of 
be crowned with transfigured 
ones, all appearing in glory, all walking in light! 
Much will then be changed—but not those who 
meet—not the subject of f their converse. 

There will be those who heard Moses and the 
prophets,—the Church in the wilderness, the Church 
in Shiloh, the Church in Jerusalem, the Church in 
Babylon: there will be the first-fruits of Pente- 
cost, the harvest of the centuries, the gleaning of 
the latter ages. And in the midst, the glorified 
Lord : wearing, not the crown of light to be changed 
for the crown of thorns, but the glory which He had 
And the 
ished at Jerusalem shall still be the 


decease accomp! 
unfathomable in its 


theme: infinite in its interest, 
depths. 

And now suppose we read that account in St. 
Luke, and sing to the grand old tune the hym 
whose refrain is “ Crown Him Lord of all.” 


II.—THE GOSPEL OF THE CHILDREN. 
AND now to-night for a reverie of my own; 
like your dream, “Margey, a creature of circum- 
stances ; like your dream, graven deeply on the 
mind. 
It was in the hot dry South—no matter where ; 


graphy lesson— 
that mamma and I were to go to see a strange old 
place up in the mountains. All had been ordered 
the night before, and the morning rose cloudless 
At an early we were up and 
and at the appointed time we 
indeed discordant 
betraying it) that the donkeys were 


and glorious. hour 
had_ breakfasted, 
were told (and sounds were 
at the door. 


In the evening, when we went to give our order, 





ny years after, one of the three had occasion | we had been introduced to our guides that were 
to write of the truth and g enuineness of the testi-| to be. 
mony w hich he and his colleagues »s had borne tohis| Jacopo, a lad of about eleven, was to accompany 
divine Lor It was no clever fable, he said, which | me, and his sister, Tina, a girl between nine and 
they had followed : they had seen His majesty with | ten, was to go beside mamma. They knew every 
the r own eyes—they eard the voice from|inch of the way, and J was a marvel of 
the Excellent Glory, - witness to him. And | steadiness for his years. — 
, 1 to that pl 16) you will find morning, though we had heard the t 
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voices from our room, not the children, but the thoughts which we make, and the thoughts which 
mother, appeared, with something hanging over | make themselves,—and thus they went. 

her arm. She beckoned to them.to come forward,| ‘Suffer them to come to Me.” It was on some 
saying she hoped the Signorina would excuse the | such track as this, while He was teaching and 
children going as they were “¢ troppo caldo per | healing, that the parents brought the children to 
portare i vestimenti,” and in the heat of summer | |the Lord. Some such burning sun glared down on 
the children, about there, always were as we now| the group, and over soft brown limbs like those 
saw these. But if we wished it, she had some ‘lying twined there in childish sleep, did He pass 
more clothes which they could put on. | His blessed and blessing hands, 

They were dressed simply in a little skirt or kilt,| Suffer them to come to Me. And how many 
and nothing else : and as we looked at their smooth | Ways are there to Him? One way was that of 
tawny forms against the deep blue sky, we thought | those Judzean parents ; simple enough, if we come 
of those charming pictures of Dobson’s, which | to think of it. They wanted Him to touch them. 
Jessy and mamma have so often admired, and from | | Well, this perhaps was superstitious—foolish. So 
one of which 2 little friend of mine now clasping | thought the wise disciples. The earnest Peter, the 
my hand could not turn herself away on her first zealous James and tide, Thomas, slow of cre- 
visit to the Academy last May. And we told the! dence, Philip, ambitious of the Divine vision, 
padrona, to the evident joy of the children, that | | Matthew, versed in this world’s money matters,— 
we couldn’t think of making them uncomfortable, | and that one who never had a heart for his Master's 
and hoped they would go as they were, | career at all,—all these combined with the rest in 

So we set out: up steep rugged rock paths, and keeping those fathers and mothers away. But what 
slippery paved roads, with the two little guides | thought, and what said He? “Bring them not 
trotting by us now chattering and playing with one | for the touch that passeth away, but bring them 
another, now admonishing, with noise and other- | to be taught, when they can learn ;” was this what 
wise, our dull reluctant beasts: the scene being as | He said? > It was not: what He said was, “Suffer 
Oriental as Europe could make it: flat-roofed | them to come to Me”: to come and be touched, if 
houses, a burnt arid vegetation,—prickly pears, | | they will: to come as they will, as they can. 
and aloes, and figs, and now and then a stately! And thus the thought bore itself in upon me, 
palm, and the splendid vine rambling over all the | how the Lord’s words are larger and more glorious 
fences and terraces. And then we would pass / than ever we suspected them to be. I had been 
through woods of olives with their gnarled trunks | talking to Jacopo about such things, and I found 
and silvery green foliage, and under them wheat | that he, poor lad, had been taught to shrink from 
and lucerne, and bright pink cornflowers, which | the very thought of Him who said these words. 
little Tina was fond of running and picking, and |'He hoped the Madonna would intercede for him, 
bringing to mamma for her hat. for he had been told that Gesti would judge him at 

At last Jacopo, with all the air of head guide, | the last day, and he had seen over the great door 
came up to mamma’s donkey, and asked where | of the church the Judge going to throw lightning 
the Signorina would like to rest. It was about} among the assembled crowd, but the kind Madonna 
mesza via, and, as he said feelingly, putting his} was holding back his arm. And Tina, she was 
hand on the heated medal which hung on his| | near death when she was little, and she had been 
chest, molto caldo. He knew of a shady spot, a | | brought and laid in the arms of the great Madonna 
little off the road, with a spring of delicious water,!in the church of San Matteo, and so she was 
and there we could lunch, I needn't say we were | always to belong to the Madonna, and would one 
only too glad to close with the proposal. | day go and be a little servant girl at the Convertite 

Now I have brought you all to this spot, because | Convent. But nota string of either of the little 
it was there that my half-waking dream was sug- | hearts had ever vibrated in harmony with a word 
gested. We had discussed the contents of our | or a look of the Blessed One. 
basket, and shared them with our cheery li Well, well: it is a very by-lane kind of way this 
friends, while the animals enjoyed their meal | of coming to Him : foolish, superstitious. So we 
browsing on the rank verdure round the spring. | think: and doubtless we have, as the Apostles 
At last they lay down, and we followed the} had, some right on our side. But shall we not 
example. And now occurred that which set me} listen for Hts voice? Are there no flowers of His 
dreaming. planting in the by-lane, though the children may 

Jacopo and Tina had settled themselves to sleep | not meet Him there in person ? May not little 
on the soft thymy grass. He lay, with his arms} Tina learn from her devoted lot womanly purity, 
stretched over his head, one leg drawn up, the| sweet thoughts and deeds of charity? May not 
other straight, while she had thrown herself with Jacopo, even now steady beyond his years, be 
her head on his bosom, one arm under his| snatched from the burning flame of temp tation, and 

shoulder, the other across him, and holding the! learn to walk in the ways of One whom yet he 
medal, with which she had been playing. I first | knows not as some know Him? Shall we, in our 
drew mamma’s attention to the group, and then,| turn, rebuke those that brought them? Shall we 
thought, and thought, and closed my eyes, and | whisper a passing word, to break the spell of the 

thought on, till the limit was passed between the | childhood’s faiths? Listen—the voice seems to 
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| 


come over the blue sea lying in the haze of noon— | that siesta ended and we rose and went on our 


the gentle words seem to whisper in the leaves of | way. 


In those wonderful Beatitudes,—and in 


that vine under which the soft limbs are resting— | this saying also, the Lord gave His great and 


‘‘ Suffer them to come to Me.” 


And then the thought took another turn. How) of such is the kingdom of God.” 
many dear children, by way of being brought to | 


Horror | luncheon, I was watching them. 


Him, are most effectually kept from Him ? 


| mighty reason. “ Forbid them not,” He said: “for 
How, and why? 
Just now when Jacopo and Tina were finishing our 
The only thing 


of horrors used to be to me, in my childish days, in the shape of a delicacy was some sort of cake or 
that saying of the Catechism on Sunday—that | confection, which we had just tasted, and finding 
learning of the Collect, and proving it by texts of| too sweet, had put aside. This mamma had cut 


Scripture. 


And if this was so with me, surrounded | for them into two equal parts. 


And I saw Jacopo 


by kindly influences, what must all the fierce disci- | just play with his and eat a few crumbs off its 


pline be to thousands of children, whereby folk try 


to make them religious? “Suffer them to come 
to me—forbid them not!” They have their own 
ways, curious and foolish some of them: let them 
come. Some play at church, with chairs for con- 
gregation and music-stool for pulpit, and night- 
gown for surplice: I remember once playing at 
heaven ! 
tions, and queerly put original thoughts, by which 
children try to approach Him who is the great 
centre of all questions. 
irreverence: but not to them: the weaned child 
may play in the hole of the asp: forbid them not. 
If it thaws, God, they say, has used up all the 
frost : if it thunders, the angels are beating God’s 
big drum. So they come: little faltering steps: 
shrill voices, crying Hosanna after their fashion in 
the aisles of the Temple: tiny hands, clapping, 
clapping, when they should be folded in prayer. 
Never mind: let them come; forbid them not. 
And sometimes while they are coming, the 
blessed Hand itself, even now, is laid upon them 
and fetches them home; the blessed Voice, as of 
old, whispers, “‘ Talitha, cumi,” ‘Come, my child.” 
And the journey up looks but blank to us who are 
below: for the little rosy cheek grows blanched, 
and the light of the bright eyes is dimmed, and the 
merry voice sounds sad and far away, and there 
are soft steps and watching. Again, let them come, 
forbid them not. We see but the wheels and axle 
of the fiery chariot, all the splendour is upward: and 
while we mourn round the bed, the fair spirit is 


lifted to its place in the blissful ranks, and the pure | 


in heart has entered on the sight of God. When He’ 
calls, when He fetches them, let them come to Him. 
And one thing more was borne upon me before 


And then there are all the quaint ques- | 


crust, and then when Tina had done hers and 
wasn’t looking, he’ quietly laid it in her lap. What 
| did the Lord mean but this, that the fresh sim- 
plicity of kindliness, the one-aimed act of loving- 
ness, belongs to the child, and that such we ought 
| by His grace to keep ourselves, if we want to be of 
| His kingdom ? 

| Of such is the kingdom of heaven. Then, 
| beyond a doubt, in that kingdom shall aL the 
| little ones be found. For it is not as children 


To us, they savour of | of Christians, it is not as baptized, but it is as 


children, that of such is that kingdom. Un- 
| tainted by duplicity, by impurity, by the schemes 
of ripened selfishness, they are they who reflect 
| the most unbroken rays of Him who is the Light 
| of the world, and in them the Great Redemption 
| takes effect at once and unquestioned. 

| The Gospel of the Children—how pure, how 
bright, how simple! It is not made up of 
| doctrines, it has no sects, it never learned a creed. 
| “I believe,” it has never descended to: it dwells 
as yet in the higher realm of “I love.” In it the 
blessed Lord is not a Personage in a book, but a 
shining Person, ever present, ever radiant: not one 
who lived ages ago, but one seen and heard day by 
day. It is the only Gospel that is written nowhere 
but on the heart; the only Gospel, every one of 
whose disciples shall come right at the last. For 
“of such is the kingdom of God ;” and unless we 
turn back from our selfishness, from our vanity, 
from our duplicity, and become as one of them, 
| there is no entrance for us there. 

So I woke from my reverie, and the merry voices 
of Jacopo and Tina were ringing round us, and in a 
few minutes we were again on our way to the 
strange old city in the mountains. 


THE SEASIDE WELL. 


ON LIGHTING UPON A SPRING OF SWEET WATER WITHIN TIDE-MARK ON THE COAST OF ARGYLLSHIR?F, 


“ Waters flowed over mine head; then I said, Iam cut off.”’—Lam. iii. 54. 


QC)NE day I wandered where the salt sea-tide 
Backward had drawn its wave, 

And found a spring as sweet as e’er hill-side 
To wild flowers gave. 

Freshly it sparkled in the sun’s bright look, 
And ’mnid its pebbles stray’d, 

As if it thought to join a happy brook 
In some green glade. 








{ But soon the heavy sea’s resistless swell 

| Came rolling in once more ; 

| Spreading its bitter o’er the clear sweet well 

And pebbled shore. 

| Like a fair star thick buried in a cloud, 

Or life in the grave’s gloom, 

The well, enwrapped in a deep watery shroud, 

Sunk to its tomb. . 


| 
| 
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As one who by the beach roams far and wide, 
Remnant of wreck to save, 

Again I wandered when the salt sea-tide 
Withdrew its wave. 

And, there, unchanged, no taint in all its sweet, 
No anger in its tone, 

Still as it thought some happy brook to meet, 
The spring flowed on 


While waves of bitterness rolled o’er its head, 
Its heart had folded deep 

Within itself, and quiet fancies led, 
As in a sleep. 


Till, when the ocean loosed his heavy chain, 
And gave it back to day, 

Calmly it turned to its own life again 
And gentle way. 


Happy, I thought, that which can draw its life 
Deep from the nether springs, 

Safe ’neath the pressure, tranquil ’mid th: strife, 
Of surface things. 

Safe—for the sources of the nether springs 
Up in the far hills lie ; 

Calm—for the life its power and freshness brings 
Down from the sky. 











So, should temptations threaten, and should sin 
Roll in its whelming flood, 

Make strong the fountain of Thy grace within 
My soul, O God! 

If bitter scorn, and looks, once kind, grown 

strange, | 

With crushing chillness fall, 

From secret wells let sweetness rise, nor change 
My heart to gall! 


Whensore Thy hand doth press, and waves of Thine | 
Afflict me like a sea— 
Deep calling deep—infuse from source divine | 


Thy peace in me! 





And when death’s tide, as with a brimful cup, 
Over my soul doth pour, 

Let hope survive—a well that springeth up 
For evermore ! 


Above my head the waves may come and go, 
Long brood the deluge dire, 
But life lies hidden in the depths below 
Till waves retire— 
Till death, that reigns with overflowing flood, 
At length withdraw its sway, 
And life rise sparkling in the light of God 
And endless day. 
JOHN KER. 
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A SUNDAY IN VENICE. 
BY THE EDITOR. 
PART II. 


N our former article on Venice we gave some | 
description of one of its churches, the celebrated | 
Duomo of St. Mark. With many beautiful churches 
this city boasted many convents: and I would like | 
tO carry my readers to one of these before pre-| 
senting them with some account of a very remark- 
able work—the progress of the truth in Venice, since | 
she burst asunder the yoke of Austria and opened | 
her gates to the “feet of them that bring good 
tidings of good.” | 

The whole conventual system of Italy, and | 
also of other Roman Catholic countries, with the 
tide of public opinion surging against its hoary 
walls, is now tumbling to pieces: and ere long 
convents will be numbered with feudal castles, 
standing, in their ruins, the picturesque memorials 
of former and evil times: while monks, though 
otherwise unlike the beaver—which is remarkable 
for its industry—will, like it, once common in the 
forests of Europe, pass into the order of extinct 
animals. More for security perhaps than as a 
matter cf taste, the convents of Italy erown many 
of those hills, spurs of the Apennines or Alps, which 
rise steeply from the plains, and, clothed to their 
feet with olive groves, vineyards, and umbrageous 
chestnuts, impart much beauty to the landscape. 
A few of them contain fine libraries and manuscripts 
of great value, and are the abodes of very dis- 
tinguished and learned men. ‘This is all the good 
that can be said of them. 

Amid the dull routine of monastic life the mind 
of man stagnates, and, like stagnant water, usually 
passes into foulness and corruption. Unfortunate 
and unhappy tenants of the monastery, the monks 
become a prey to ennui; and in their craving for 
excitement fly in many instances to gambling, 
gormandising, drinking, and the vicious indulgence 
of other appetites. ‘These institutions, nunneries 
equally with monasteries, like all schemes, religious 
or otherwise, that traverse the laws of nature and 
have no sanction or authority in the Word of God, 
have failed to accomplish the original, and no doubt 
good, intentions of their founders. More than the 
haunts of indolence, they have become hot-beds of | 
vile passions and the grossest sensuality. From 
time to time earnest attempts were made by | 
good men to supersede, or reform, the old orders | 
by establishing new ones: but so futile did these | 
prove, the new institutions so certainly and soon 
sunk into the immoral condition of the old, that 
many, if not all, the countries of Europe have come | 
to regard the conventual systera as incurably, be- | 
cause essentially, vicious. John Knox, who secured 
for Scotland a thorough reformation, said, “ Pull | 
down the nests, and the rooks will leave;” and 
acting on this adage, Italy and other countries also 
have broken up their monastic institutions ; and | 


the m 1 nuns with e-pensions, 





dismissing onks an 


| indulgent to work for their 


| ceptions to this g 


have gone the length of secularizing the?r funds, 
or applying them to other and better purposes. 

Chastity, poverty, and obedience were to charac- 
terize the life of the religious orders. These 
were the vows, the three-fold cord, by which they 
professed to be bound. But we have only, on the 
one hand, to look at the enormous revenues they 
acquired, and wrung from dying men by the terrors 
of purgatory ; and to read, on the other hand; the 
shocking accounts which the Government Com- 
missioners gave of their morals at the time of th 
Reformation in England, and how many skeletons 
of new-born babes were brought to light on drain- 
ing the ponds of certain nunneries in Italy, to se 
what little store both sexes set on poverty aix 
chastity. Constituted as human nature is, it coul 
not be otherwise. Every intelligent lover, therefore, 
of God and man, of virtue and religion, must re- 
joice in the downfall of such institutions: and, 
though not opposing, but rather advocating, a better 
organized system of religious and benevolent labour, 
we should resist Popery sailing in on us under the 
flag of Protestantism—the first approaches of a 
system that the experience of ages has proved 
essentially vicious. 

None who, without having ever examined the sub- 
ject, have seen the religious orders of Italy, will be 
surprised at these statements. Poverty indeed ! 
With a few exceptions the friars we have seen were, 
in the words of Scripture, “ enclosed in their own 
fat.” What legs are there? what breadth of back ? 
necks like bulls of Bashan. Jolly in face and 
rotund in figure, these ‘‘ ascefics, who mortify th: 
flesh and spend their nights in vigils,” go wa 
dling along, their corporations less suggestive 
fasting than of Falstaff; or the speech in “ Hamlet”— 
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“ Oh that this too solid flesh would melt!” 


Nor should the animal and unintellectual expres- 
sion, and the gross appearance of these “holy friars” 
be a matter of wonder. The greater number have 
assumed the gown and girdle for lack of talents 
to push their way on in trade or some secular pro- 
fession ; or because they were too indolent and self- 
“bread and cheese.” 
For example, we remember interceding with 
our coachman in Naples on behalf of a poor mule 
he was belabouring: and what is thought of the 
monk came out in what he said of the mule—“ It 
is lazier,” he replied, giving it another cut, “ lazier 
even than a monk !” 

One no doubt will meet with men who form ex 
eneral character. Sitting al 
silent ruins of the Basilica 
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re Nero, we gav 


one day amid the 
St. Paul stood on his defence befo 
the rein to fancy, and, recalling 
enthroned and bloody tyr 
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scene, ‘ At my first answer no man stood with me, 
but all men forsook me.” ‘These musings were sud- 
denly interrupted. A string of monks, ascending 





to it to cultivate. I found the house of our acquaint- 
ance not so bada place. It consisted of two rooms, 
or cells—the one a sort of kitchen, and the other a 


throughan opening in the floor from the subterranean | bedroom which served also as a parlour, and was 


parts “of the old palace, came issuing out of the | 
ground, like a troop of evil spirits. 
who they were and where they came from, we ad- 
dressed ourselves in French to one of the last of 
them,—one who looked more intelligent than his 
fellows. Leaving the others to go their way, he 
set himself down beside us on a prostrate marble 
pillar, and entered into frank conversation. Wefound 
him courteous, acute,and exceedingly well informed. 
He resided in a large convent near by, which he 
pointed out; and where some hundreds of his 
brotherhood were housed. An Italian, if not a 
Roman, by birth, he had gone out as a missionary 
to the Isle-Bourbon ; and after enduring such toil 
and hardships as we must in fairness acknowledge 
Roman Catholic missionaries have often bravely 
faced, he had returned to pass the evening of a busy 
life amid the quiet of the cloister. 

No less courteous, if less intelligent, was another 
whose acquaintance we made in the convent of Ca- 
maldoli. This monastery occupies one of the no- 


blest sites in the world. Standing on a lofty height 
about four miles from Naples, it commands a magni- 
ficent view of that city, much glorious scenery, and 
some of God’s grandest works—the bay itself with 
the islands that rise up from its azure waters and the 
white sails of the feluccas that skim its bosom—the 
opposite coast with its lovely cities nestling among 


the Apennines—Puteoli, where Paul first touched 
Italian ground as he bravely went his way to die for 
Christ at Rome—extinct volcanoes where, though the 
myrtle has taken the place of fire, the soil in many 
places still feels hot to the touch and the earth sounds 
hollow beneath the feet—and last of all Vesuvius 
darkening the face of the heavens above it, and re- 
minding us, as it once smoked and flamed and shook 
beneath our feet, of God, and these grand words of 
Holy Scripture: “ He looketh on the earth and ittrem- 
bleth, he toucheth the mountains and they smoke.” 
On approaching the inner gate_of the convent 
that crowns the brow of Camaldoli, we read 
this warning on a pillar, “The woman who 
passes beyond this stone is excommunicated.” 
Our ladies, to whom we translated the inscription— 
for it was in Latin—being no way 
rei ady to brave all consequences, we entered on the 
forbidden ground to receive—they especially—a 
very cordial w elcome from a shaven, sandalled friar. 
Ile pe resented himself to us as our ccerone, clothed 
in a long white robe, which a cord bound round his 
ample paunch, The Revolution that bore Gari- 
baldi into Naples, riding on the top of the wave, 
had reached this monastic retreat; and by a royal 
decree it was, like others, broken up—our friend, 
ith the Prior and other two brothers, being 
illowed to remain there as guardians of the place. 
Test were pens! ioned off, on something less than 
.. Before this upturn each monk had 
10use, and a small garden belongin 


Vila’ 


Wondering 


daunted, but | 





| furnished with a large crucifix and small pictures of 
| the Virgin and other saints, His truckle bed was of 

the plainest description, and all the furniture of the 
cell was a chair and table. Some books were there 
which I took the liberty to examine. These, the 
offices of the Church and lives of certain saints, 
were all in Latin—a language he acknowledged 
himself unable to understand. 

In a spiritual point of view the monk was much 
to be pitied; materially he was not. Judging 
from his comfortable rotundity, his shining and 
cheerful face, and his hearty laugh, he did not 
feel himself in any need of compassion. The 
Revolution, in fact, was rather an advantage to 
him than otherwise: he gave at least no sign of 
regretting that event. And why should he? For- 
merly, though not Trappists, the friars had lived 
more or less on the silent system; now with daily 
visitors he revels in the pleasures ‘of conversation. 
Formerly they subsisted, or should according to the 
rules of their order have subsisted, chiefly on vege- 
table food : now ev ery day that brings him visitors, 
whose luncheon no doubt he shares as he did ours, 
brings him more agreeable fare, Formerly no 
woman, but illicitly, could set foot within the con- 
vent walls ; now fair visitors flutter daily about the 
grounds, and besides these agreeable though casual 
acquaintances, we saw three or four women of the 
working classes there ; some engaged at the washing 
tub, others weeding in the garden. 

It were not justice to leave this subject without 
frankly admitting that these religious orders supply 
an example of this, that, sin excepted, there is 
nothing bad in the world but has some good to 
recommend it. They have their proportion, 
though a small one, of sincere, devout, self-deny- 
ing, and holy men. One such I could not but be- 
lieve I saw engaged on a begging-round one morning 
in the public market at Venice. He was spare and 
thin; his sunken cheeks and emaciated form telling 
of nightly vigils and fasts mortifying to the flesh. His 
features were beautifully chiselled. His eye had the 
glance of the eagle’s ; intelligence sat on his pale, 
lofty brow; his face wore the pensive expression 
of one “ who sighed and cried for all the abomina- 
tions done in the land ;” and there was that in his 
bearing which, notwithstanding the unshod feet 
and robe of coarse brown serge, marked out a man 
who under the influence of religious motives had 
left the upper circles of society to pursue the 
humble occupation of a mendicant, 

“ Arid, as the sun breaks through the darkest clouds, 
So honour peereth in the meanest habit.” 
He was psenine that morning going from stall 
to stall begging supplies for his convent—one he 
was who sought no more than “ daily bread :” and 
though he may have mistaken the proper way, w 
devoutly seeking to walk in the steps of him who 


spoke of himself, “as unknown, and yet well known ; 
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as poor, yet making many rich; as having nothing 
and yet possessing all things.” And as I followed 
to see the meekness and patience with which the 
monk bore many coarse rebuffs, and how gratefully 
and kindly he bowed his head and smiled on such 
as gave him alms—some a piece of bread, some a 
fish, some a handful of nuts, some a small coin—I 
could not in my heart but love and respect the man. 
In his own way, and that a very painful one, he was 
teaching me and others a lesson of self-denial, and 
that if any one would be Christ’s disciple, he must 
take up his cross daily, denyhimself, and follow Him. 

But without enlarging further on the general 
subject of monastic institutious and religious orders, 
let us step into the gondola which is to carry us 
out to a convent different from any other in Italy, 
and of more than ordinary interest. 

It was under a cloudless sky, in the most de- 
lightful climate to such as have sense enough to be | 
lightly clad—the temperature in the shade ranging 
from 70° at night to 80° by day—that we took our 
seats under the bright, parti-coloured awning of a 
gondola. As there is no road so smooth as water, 
there is no carriage, from a balloon to a wheel- 
barrow, so cheap and pleasant as this form of 
boat. Nor, could one reconcile it to their con- 


| one hour’s Az//, or, seeing that the gondolier stands 
with his face to the prow, rather one hour’s push 
from Venice. On nearing the island we descried 
some of the friars standing on the jetty watching 
our approach ; their caps, and flowing beards, and 
peculiar costume giving them a picturesque appear- 
ance, and bespeaking their Eastern origin. It 
was with feelings of no ordinary interest that we 
saw in them, for the first time, the representatives 
of a very ancient branch of the Christian Church ; 
whose proper home was in that old region of the 
world where Paradise once stood and our race was 
cradled. An interest ¢#at which was increased, 
rather than otherwise, by the circumstance that on 
landing at St. Lazaro, we stood for the first and 
probably the last time, under the protection of the 
Sultan and on Turkish ground—for this island be- 
longs to Turkey, and when the Austrians bombarded 
Venice her flag protected its monks from their 
shot and shell. On a former visit to St. Lazaro we had 
been specially introduced to the highest dignitary 
there, but the Archbishop, who had repaired to 
Constantinople to attend the Great Council of his 
Church. Him we found to be a very courteous 
and learned man ; speaking no fewer than seven lan- 





science in a world where so many sins and so| 
much sorrow calls us to go about doing good like | 
our blessed Master, “to spend and to be spent” | 
for Him, is there any way of enjoying the Do/e far | 
niente—a very different adage from the Dude et | 
decorum pro patria mori of the old Romans—so | 
delightful as floating about in a gondola, with store | 
of grapes, peaches, melons, and other fruits of an | 
Italian sky, among the noble and picturesque | 
palazzos of this remarkable city ; in pleasant com- 
pany ; with so many new objects to attract the eye, 
and the chimes of bells to charm the ear as they 
come sounding sweet and silvery across the waters. | 
Thus happily situated, and grateful to the good 
God for our many enjoyments, we pushed out 
from the quay opposite the Ducal Palace and the 
celebrated Bridge of Sighs. With its surface 
diversified and adorned by islands, the Adriatic 
stretched out before us like a sea of glass, as if no 
storm had ever ruffled its placid bosom ; while our 
awning afforded both a graceful and grateful shade 
from the sunbeams that poured a flood of light on 
campanile, tower, dome, and palace, and in the 
foreground on vessels of all shapes and sizes from 
a French man-of-war to a cock-boat—among others 
a Glasgow steamer that turned our thoughts sweetly 
away from the scene around us to our distant 
homes and “ain countrie.” The old motto of that 
town, though to the shame of its magnates and 
magistrates they have dropped the latter part of it, 
is “ May Glasgow flourish by the preaching of the 
Word :” and we thanked God that not a few were 


guages—our own among the number, about as well 
as a native of Great Britain. His attention to the 
ladies of our parity was most polite ; not deeming 
it inconsistent with his orders to present them with 
lovely roses he plucked in the convent garden, nor 
beneath his dignity to stand before a cage of 
nightingales, and whistle to set them a-singing for 
the ladies’ entertainment. Here.are no lazy monks, 
but all busy as ina bee-hive. The convent is at once 
a college and a printing-office. Some are engaged 
teaching young men, the greater part of whom enter 
the Church ; others find a useful sphere of labom 
in superintending the printing presses, where, as 
we found to our astonishment, they throw oft books 
in no less than thirty-two different languages. 

On our second visit we saw the Archbishop, an 
aged and venerable-looking man, with whom, how- 
ever, we had no intercourse beyond a few words, 
when he helped us to find one cf our ladies who 
had gone astray ; our better fortune, on this occasion, 
giving us for companion and guide a monk with 
whom we could place ourselves on familiar terms. 
On following him into the chapel of the convent we 
found it furnished and garnished very much like those 
of the Church of Rome: not only so, but we were sur- 
prised to find there, within the walls of an Armenian 
Church, a bust of Pio Nono, and one also of another 
Pope. This led to the following conversation. 

I thought you had no connection with the 
Church of Rome. Do you acknowledge its au- 
thority ? 

To a certain extent we do. 

Does all the Armenian Church do so? 





now breathing the same wish, and devoutly offering 
the same pious prayer for Venice. 
The convent to which we were making our way 


over \the salt lagoon belongs to the Armenian | 
Church, and stands on the island of St. Lazaro— | 


No. We belong to that section of it which 
has entered into an arrangement with Rome, and 
| acknowledges the Pope to be the Head of the 
Christian Church. 

Has the Roman Catholic Church—which is very 
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elastic when it has an end to gain—allowed you to 
retain any of those old customs and forms in which 
you originally differed from her ? 

How? 

For example, the proper period for the celebra- 
tion of Easter was a great battle-ground in old 
times between the Eastern and Western Churches 
—there was a radical, and what both parties con- 
sidered a very important difference on that point. 
How has that been arranged ? 

In the East our Church, with the permission of 
the Pope, adheres to her old custom ; here we con- 
form to that of Rome. 

Well then about celibacy ?—The Roman Catho- 
lic Church would excommunicate any priest who 
married: it forbids marriage to all ecclesiastics : 
but the Eastern Churches, as you know, though they 
don’t allow a priest to marry a second time, not 
only don’t forbid, but insist on his marrying once: 
a second wife he cannot, but a first he must marry 
—that being the way they understand the words 
“a bishop must be the husband of one wife.” 
Now did the Pope, when your Church accepted him 
as its Head, impose his doctrine of celibacy on its 
clergy? or did he, to secure your adherence yield that 
point, and allow your priests to marry as before ? 

He yielded the point of celibacy : and our priests 
in the East are, or have been, all married men. 

As a monk you cannot marry ? 

No. 

But you may cease to be a monk, and become a 
priest, and then take a wife. May you not? 

Certainly—adding as he rubbed his hands and 
chuckled—And many of the Roman Catholic priests 
too wish to enjoy that privilege. 

Finding our friend so frank and communicative 
we thought next of approaching the great question 
of Infallibility, on which we had left the Cécu- 
menical Council sitting at Rome. 

Your Archbishop is here now—is he not? 

Wes, 

Has he been at Rome, taking part in the Coun- 
>i] ? 

wes, 

If I might ask, why is he not there now; why has 

he left it? 

He has had enough of it! 

I suppose then your Church does not consent to 
the dogma of the Pope’s Infallibility ? 

We do not. We hold the Church to be infallible, 

but not the Pope. 

This, I may remark, with one exception, was 

the only time in railway stations or carriages, in 
* steamers or hotels, or anywhere else, we ever heard 
the question of Infallibility so much as mooted 
during nearly a two months’ sojourn in Italy. 
Though the Council was sitting at the time, and 
Rome was swarming with ecclesiastics—shaven 
dignitaries from the West and bearded ones from 
the East—the people seemed to take no interest 
whatever in the matter. The exception referred to 
was couched in pithy and rather odd language. It 


€ 





came from the lips of an official attached to a 





cathedral in one of the most famous towns of 


Italy. After we had got the ice broken, and 
thought we might venture to step in, we asked 
him— 


Do you believe in the Infallibility of the Pope ? 
Certainly not—said he with an emphatic tone. 
What is your view of the matter, if I may ask ? 
I believe in the infallibility of no being who 


eats—that none are infallible but Him—pointing 
with his finger up to heaven. 


Whatever it may be in Ireland, in Italy where 


Popes are and have been best known, the people 
are the least likely to swallow this monstrous 
doctrine. 
history ; the shocking crimes that have been com- 
mitted by their Popes, and the bloody cruelties they 
have suffered at their hands—that the greatest 
monster of iniquity whose annals stain the page of 
history was a Pope, and that the immediate prede- 
cessor of Pio Nono was a notorious drunkard. 
The story goes in Italy that he has never yet got into 
heaven. He stands outside the door waiting till his 
successor, the present Pope, dies, who will bring the 
key that the other carried, but left behind him at 
his death—having dropped it in his wine-cellar. 


Before that, they must forget their own 


Leaving these subjects, let us now present our 


readers with.a brief sketch of the rise and pro- 
gress of the great religious movement which has 
taken place in Venice. 
greater or less extent, it forms the best omen and 
presage of its future; for we have no faith to put 
in. the permanence of any constitutional govern- 
ment where the people are dead to religion and 
destitute of morality. 
that of De Tocqueville, as that great writer thus 


Affecting all Italy, to a 


Our creed in this matter is 


expresses it, “‘ The safeguard of morality is religion, 


and morality is the best security of law and the 


surest pledge of freedom.” 

The success which attended the preaching of the 
Gospel in Venice, so soon as the Austrians were 
expelled and she entered on the enjoyment of re- 
ligious freedom, was remarkable—quite remarkable. 
There more than anywhere else, “ the word of God 
had fiee course, and was glorified ;” a result towhich 
a variety of causes contributed. Whatever may be 
its disadvantages, a republican form of government 
is undoubtedly favourable to independence of mind, 
to free inquiry, and liberty of thought. Now, in 
consequence of the long ages during which the 
republic lasted, so as not only to mould but fix the 
national character, free inquiry and liberty ot 
thought became, so to speak, a part of Venetian 
life ; and so the soil was prepared for the seed— 
the people to regard the “evangelists” with an un- 
jaundiced eye, and examine what they advanced 
in “the exercise of private judgment.” 

Besides, the Austrian yoke had lain heavy for many 
years on the neck of Venice. At my first visit, 
Austrian forts rose threatening from her swamps ; 
Austrian cannons frowned on her. Day by day the 
blare of Austrian trumpets reminded her of her de- 
gradation. The old palaces of her nobles were 
occupied as military barracks; and more than 
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twenty thousand soldiers of the foreign despot | painted on every door, and hung from every win- 


lodged within her walls, with their feet on the necks 
of her children. The yoke was galling, grievous to 
be borne ; and its effect—inevitable effect in the 
case of a gallant and noble-minded people—was, | 
as it ate into their flesh—as the iron entered their 
soul—to deepen and inflame their hatred of all 
despotism, be the despot a priest or a prince. This 
also prepared a way for the truth. 

Besides, it will be in the recollection of some 
who have read our preceding article that even 
before the era of the Reformation, Venice, more 
than any other state or city, was distinguished by 
an extreme jealousy of Rome; of her tortuous 
policy and insatiable ambition. Not only did she 
refuse to allow the Pope’s vassals, the ecclesiastics, 
to interfere with affairs of state, but on principles 
of toleration almost as advanced as ours, she | 
granted such full liberty of worship that each of her 
citizens was free to serve God according 
own conscience. In consequence of this, there 
was much good seed sown in Venice long ages ago. 
Dormant, it was still there; still there, below the 
surface, but ready under favourable circumstances 
to spring up, as white clover does on many of our 
barren heaths so soon as the soil is quickened by 
the application of lime. Very unexpected evidences 
of this have turned wis since toleration became the 
law of Italy. At Naples, for example, we in 
the possession of the excellent Free Church minister 
there, our friend Mr. Buscarlet, old editions of Pro- 
testant authors which, long concealed in the shelves 
of libraries, had come again to light. Mr. Macdougal 
also, the Free Church minister of Florence, who by 
his voice, his pen, and the Claudian press, has 
rendered invaluable services to the cause of the 
truth in Italy, informed us that several of his earliest 
converts in Venice brought to him rare, old Puritan 
treatises that, heir-looms in their families for many 
generations, had been secretly perused both by old 

nd young. In these and other providential ways 
God had prepared the soil for the seed which Mr. 

\[acdougal, closely followed by the great orator, 
savazzi, and afterwards by other labourers, had 
ntered Venice to sow—and seldom indeed, since 
ne days of the Apostles, has God more remarkably 
‘ulfilled his promise, Ye shall reap, if ye faint not. 

The first person wha had the honour to mount 
the breach, and plant the banner of the Cross on 
the walls of Venice was Mr. Macdougal of Florence. 
We have heard it said that our excellent friends the 
Waldenses doubted whether the breach was prac- 
ticable, the way was open; and having much on hand 
elsewhere, they hesitated about going “‘in to possess 
the land.” At the earnest solicitation of two gentle- 
men in Edinburgh, Sheriffs Cleghorn and Jameson, 
Mr. Macdougal, with faith in God and Highland 
pluck—though certainly unable to speak Italian 
with Tuscan purity and a Roman tongue—seized 
the opening, and entered the city single-handed, 
And now that the, Austrians were out and an 
Evangelist was in, and that the Italian tricolour, 
the banner of liberty, waved over the forts, was 


Saw 
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to his | 


| 





dow, a meeting was held for religious worship. 

It was the first Evangelical Italian service ever 
held in Venice. The service was conducted by 
Mr. Macdougal ; and the whole number present was 
but seven ; seven Christian brethren, and some of 
this small band not even belonging to Venice, but 
representing other parts of the country. These 
however proved to be the “handful of corn upon 
the top of the mountains”—the feeble flame that 
fanned by the winds of heaven breaks out into a 
reat fire. Meetings were held on successive 

ghts, and night after night, the audience grew ; 
coming in their thirst for living water, and with 
eyes, ears, and mouth open listening to the stran; ge 
news—the glorious Gospel of the blessed God. 
Now the devil took alarm ; the serpent hissed ; the 
lion began to roar. Enraged at the landlady of the 
house where the meetings were held, the priests 
struck at the mother through her son ; him by some 
trick of the law they got committed to prison, and 
her they attempted to deter by threats of still 
further vengeance. As did her sex on the day our 
Lord was crucified, this good, brave Italian woman 
rose to the occasion ; the priests at 
defiance, opened a 


and setting 
larger room in her house for the 
accommodation of the crowds that gathered nightly 
there. Now the word of God had free course. 
The place of meeting was literally running over. 
The doors were besieged by eager crowds ; and the 
cry was, “still they come.” At this juncture Mr. 
Turin, the Waldensian evangelist of Milan, came to 
the rescue, “to the help of the Lord against the 
mighty.” The field was white for the harvest, and 
the better to rea ip it a large hall was now secured. 
Ere long Gavazzi arrived on the field, and did 
“yeoman service.” A consummate orator, a man 
of dauntless courage, beating the mask from the 
face of Popery, confuting the argu: and un- 
sparingly exposing the crimes of the priesthood, 
and above all preaching the glorious Gospel in its 
divine simplicity, he produced a sensation. 
In a sense the whole city Palatial 
rooms were offered without charge to the preachers 
of the Word, much strengt —_ now by the Wal- 
densian Church having br 
and thrown them 
Turin from Milan, 
came Comba: and 
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great 


Was moved, 


ght up its reserves, 
also into the battle. Tiesides 
Appia came, and him 
ull doubt about the probability 
of a successful movement, about holding their 
ground in the face of the foe, and of planting 
a vigorous and evangelical Church in Venice was 
wholly and for ever dissipated. Though they 
met at the same time, Gavazzi and Comba’s large, 
halls were full to the door, crowded to excess, 
The Waldensian Church on the mission 
with heart and soul. Ribet came from Leghorn 
to give the new Church shape and form, esti ‘blish- 
ing it on a permanent basis and under proper 
ecclesiastical arrangements ; and after that Comba 
returned to take charge of the infant congregation. 
Infant in respect of age but not of 
most appropriate symb ol was less that of a tiny 
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stream which, after springing from rocky fissure 
or mossy well, leaves the mountain side to wind 
quietly through pastoral vales, and, fed by many 

iributaries, to. grow at length into a river, than the 
waters W hich we have seen rush in ample volume 
and mighty strength from the bosom of a glacier, a 
river almost at their birth. 

Not long after these events, ere the grass almost 
looked green on the graves of Ma genta, we were 
the second time in “Venice ; ‘ and on the Lord’s 
had our gondola rowed to the neighbourhood 
of the Cavagnis Palace, which had been purchased 
for manse (parsonage) and church. Even then 
the agitation created in Venice, like the swell that 
works on the sea after the wind is down, had not 
altogether subsided. We saw the windows which 
mmanded a view of the door crowded with 
people, spies of the priests and others, watching 
those who went in. By the side of the door some 
had drawn the figures of three great black crosses, 
nd to express at once their own hatred and the 
ender mercies of their Church, had written there, 

large legible characters, ‘“‘ Death to the Evan- 
As we read it, we thought of the Pope, 

Bunyan gees him ; sitting at the mouth of a 

ve strewed with the bones of martyrs, and in 

‘grin that his power to hang and burn is gone, 
iting his nails. 

In Venice, as in all their other stations, the Wal- 

isian Church is, if I may say so, flanked, pro- 
tected, and sustained by excellent schools. gnor 
a, the pastor, has opened a number in different 
p rts of the city. They are largely attended, not- 

ithstar iding the fury and opposition of the priests, 
hate the light, like owls. They oppose his 
shale Sunday by Sunday they attack his preach- 

s—holding him up to public reprobation as a 
heretic and blasphemer. These denunciations 

her help than hinder his work: being made 

m the pulpits of the neighbouring c hurches, th ey 
good as advertisements, and in this respect 
that they cost him nothing. 
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he Palazzo Cavagnis, which is the church of | 


congregation, and also the residence of Mr. 

‘oml fine building. The Waldensians were 
mba, is a fine building. 1e Waldensians were 
tunate enough to secure it; and through the 
liberality chiefly of British Christians it has been | 


leared of debt, and saved from the clutches of the | 


rests. There every Lord’s day, its noble and | 
pacious hall is filled with a large congregation, | 
ith whom on two different occasions it has been 
plea sure and privilege to join in worship. 
Vith the exception of a very few Americans, and 
ilgrims from our own country, the audience was 
posed exclusively of Italians—all, I may say, 
ynverts from the Church of Rome. 
The singing was fine: and it was so hearty, 
pearing to swell from bosoms still animated by 
love.” These converts seemed to us 
S escaped from the snare of the fowler, 
* to the skies with happy , on the 
faith z and freedom. The Lord had done 
; for them, whereof they were glad. 


i 


songs 





He | 


had turned their captivity like streams of water in 
the south: and there they now were, praising Him 
with all their might—with voices and music to 
awaken deep emotions, and charm the dullest ear. 
They use no organ: no more does the Pope in 
his own chapel—the superiority of vocal to instru- 
mental music being one of the few points on which 
these good Protestants and “‘ His Holiness ” agree. 

As to their forms of worship, they differ little 
from those of Presbyterian Churches. They sit at 
singing, and stand during the prayer. But the min- 
ister wears neither gown nor bands, which to our 
eyes gave him rather a bald appearance. Few indeed 
could better dispense with the robe that kindly 
hides a defective and imparts some measure of 
dignity to an oat figure, than Mr. Comba, who 
is a man of a grand build, with a finely cut coun- 
tenance, and a magnificent beard. These are the 
least part of my friend’s qualifications. His piety 
glows and burns ; his discourses, whose grand theme 
is “ Jesus Christ and him crucified,” are eloquent, 
radiant with genius; and his voice and manner 
are those of a great popular orator. As to the 
people, we placed ourselves near the pulpit and 
with our face to them, that we might observe 
their demeanour and appearance. <A more atten- 
tive audience, one that looked more _intelli- 
gent and devout, we never addressed ; making us 
feel, as we had often felt before, what a noble 
people the Italians would be were they a moral 
and religious people—were God pleased to pour 
out his Spirit on them, and bring a nation which 
under the black shadow of Popery has long sat 
in darkness, to a knowledge of the truth. The 
whole congre; gation gave Comba rapt attention. 

Like gleams of light passing over a lake or moun- 
tain-side, their oaks could be read on their 
countenances, as with their bright dark eyes fixed 
on the speaker, they hung upon his lips: and as 
he expatiated on the love of Jesus to poor, perishing 
sinners—to them, it was impossible without emotion 
to see the eyes of men and women, of grey-haired 
patriarchs and children, swimming in tears. 

That great congregation of devout converts was 
the greatest sight we > had seen in Italy ; no proud 
| work of man, to perish in the course of time and the 
| final wreck of all things, but the imperishable 
work of the Spirit of the living God. St. Peter’s fane 
with its gold and marbles and costly splendour— 
| the beautiful temples of Pzestum, standing in lonely 
grandeur by the shore of the blue Mediterranean 
and under the shadow of the Apennines—what are 
these to those converts whom God has brought 
by his Eternal Spirit “out of the deep pit and 
miry clay” of Popery, to be the living stones of an 
imperishable temple to his own praise and glory ? 
How poor the proudest triumphs of painters’ or 
sculptors’ art—the Venus de Medici, the Apollo 
| Belvidere, their famous Raphaels, Titians, Michael 

Angelos, Tintorettos—te these triumphs of the 

Word and Grace of God—those for whose ransom 
| Jesus bled on Calvary, and over whose repentance 
| angels have rejoiced in heaven ! 
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A PUBLIC THANKSGIVING HYMN SUNG IN HOLLAND. 
(FROM THE DUTCH.) 


te ! let God’s voice of love be heard ; 
It summons Church and Fatherland 
Contrite to kiss the Father’s hand, 
Humble to hearken to his word ; 
Let us our evil deeds confess, 
And magnify God’s righteousness. 





What Thou hast done, O Lord, we praise : 
Thou hast our Church, our country spared ; 
We have thy boundless bounties shared, 

True Guardian of our days and ways. 

We have, O Lord, beheld thy face, 
Been gladdened by thy doctrine—grace. 


Fierce floods have not our homes devoured ; 
Our cattle feed on hill and lea ; 
God guards our ships upon the sea, 
By Him with fortune they are dowered ; 
To earnest toil He giveth bread ; 
Abroad is his great goodness shed. 


Let us his faithfulness proclaim, 
The keenest pangs He hath not sent, 
He mercy blends with chastisement ; 
And hot though be his anger’s flame, 
Yet is his rod a Father’s rod,— 
And He is still compassion’s God. 








But ah! how we his kindness scorn! 
Thankless our Church, our Fatherland, 
Have mocked the marvels of his hand. 

Crimes ceaseless, monstrous, mad were born! 
His service crawleth in the dust; 

His truth is stained by vilest lust. 


Omniscient God, let us avow 
Our grievous crimes, our guilt repent : 
Yearning for pardon—penitent, 

Oh! may we kneel before Thee now: 
For richest pity, Lord, we plead, 
Through Him who came for sin to bleed. 


Teach us how we have gone astray : 

Lord, lead us to our duty back ; 

Veil not thy brow in vengeance black,— 
Black as our own remorse—dismay : 

Our country with thy Spirit fill, 

That it may work thy holy will. 


Ah! shouldst Thou, Lord, our country save, 
Again the former blessings send, 
Again be our Almighty Friend : 

Then could we, like our fathers brave, 
Rejoice to be the heritage 
Of Him who lives from age to age. 
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w= doctrines and duties skilfully inter- 
woven, like the woof and waft of a web, our 
Lord’s sermons are models of preaching—so simple, | 
yet sublime ; so natural, and thereby so attractive ; 
bringing down the loftiest thoughts within reach of 
the humblest capacity, and employing familiar inci- | 
dents to illustrate and enforce the grandest truths. | | 
Here are no mere theological disquisitions ; no v apid, | 
dry moralities ; nor, like a dwarf in the armour of a | 
giant, or a beggar who has thrown over his rags the | 
mantle of a king, poor, mean thoughts set forth in 
inflated and grandiloquent language—a voice and | | 
nothing else. On the contrary, his speech an | 
illustration of these sublime words, “ He bowed his | 
heavens and came down,” our Lord’s Sermon on the | 
Mount, all his discourses present the loftiest, 
noblest, divinest sentiments, clothed in homely lan- 
guage: in a style never mean, yet level to the| 
meanest capacity. | 
With nothing puerile either in thought or expres- | 
sion, his discourses were understood by children, and | 
appreciated by the most illiterate people. These | 
thronged his steps ; and, as an Evangelist records to | 
their everlasting honour, and our confidence in the 
moral judgments of what are called the masses, 
“the common people heard Him gladly.” When | 
still a mother’s care, a child of twelve years old, he | 
filled the Temple with his fame, astonishing and en- | 
gaging the attention of its learned and aged divines ; 
and when a man, with the redemption of a world | 
on his hands, He won the ears and captivated the | 
hearts of children. They clustered around his per- 
son, nestled in his arms, and hung upon his lips. 
Divine example of how, to use St. Paul’s own 
words, we should be all things to all men that we 
may save some, among grown men this child was a 
man: among children the man was as a little child. 
The graces of his manner ; the majesty of his looks ; 
the mind that sat on his lofty brow; his plaintive, 
pensive tones ; the love that thrilled in them, and 
beamed in eyes sometimes burning with indigna- 
tion, but oftener suffused with tears—in short, the 
whole manner of the speaker was doubtless in _per- 
fect harmony with his matter. So, taking all things 
into account—the man, the manner, and the matter 
—no wonder that Jesus was regarded, and, by the 
consent of all, should be copied, as the Prince of 
Preachers ; that from shore and town dnd moun- 
tain crowds thronged out to hear Him; that a 
woman once, transported into a rapture and ecstasy 
of admiration, looked up in his face to exclaim, 
“ Blessed is the womb that bare thee, and the paps 
that thou hast sucked ;” and that they, the hard and | 
cold officials, who came armed with powers to) 
arrest Him, were themselves arrested, could lay no | 
hands on Him, and, with his spell laid on them, w ent | 
back to their masters to brave their anger, and to | 
their question, Why have ye not brought him? re- | 
Vil—17 





| meet and slow to part. 
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turn other answer none but this, Never man spake 
as that man! 
To leave our Lord’s preaching for his prayers, 


_what may be said of the one may, with equal 


justice, be said of the other. In Him the closet, 
| the Christian on his knees, as well as the preacher 
in his pulpit, finds a perfect model. 

How fast time flies with lovers! But faster flew 
the winged hours over the groves and hill-tops where 
| Jesus passed the night alone with his Father and his 
God! Most sweet to Him these sacred solitudes ! 
Never hireling so gladly watched the lengthening 
shadows that set him loose from toil as Jesus the 
evening star, that dispersed the noisy crowd, and 
set Him free to leave the world and be alone with 
God. Some, who find time to eat and drink and 
work, and also sin, to excuse their neglect of 
prayer, allege that they have no time to pray. 
Miserable apology !—nor a plea He will accept 
who stole opportunities from sleep, and spent 
whole nights in fellowship with God ; the sun, when 
it had circled half the world, finding Him where it 
left Him—on his knees, protracting the pleasant 
hours, lingering as friends and lovers do, glad to 
Investing the Holy Land 
with an interest that shall never die so long as the 
mountains stand round about Jerusalem, and the 
waves beat on Galilee’s strand, Jesus consecrated 
| these shores, the groves of Olivet, the vine-clad hills 
of Judah, every place where He sojourned and 
every day He lived, with prayer. This not somuch 
because, like us, He needed as that He loved to 
pray, preferring his Father’s to any other society ; 
engaging in prayer as his sweetest solace and 
highest enjoyment ; and never perhaps missing his 
own heavens so little, the glory He had with his 
Father before the world was, as on those nights, 
with the stars above his head and his locks wet 
with dew, He passed alone with God. 

There was much, no doubt, in the matter as 
well as in the spirit and manner of our Lord’s 
prayers different from those of the holiest saints, 
even when they get nearest to the throne: just as 
in the matters of confession and petition, there is 
much in our prayers which neither found nor could 
find any place in his. His were the prayers of 
innocent, ours proceed from unclean and guilty 
lips. Harmless, holy, and undefiled, He had no 
sins to confess, nor forgiveness to ask; no back- 
slidings to be healed, nor wounds to cure— 
deep, foul, festering wounds, suffered in conflict 


| with the powers of evil, to be closed and cured. 


The eternal, only begotten, and well-beloved Son 
of God, the Councillor and co-equal of the Al- 
_ mighty, he enjoyed a nearness of access to God, and 
| stood on a footing of familiarity with Him, we dare 
not venture on; which, not man only, but angels, 
can neither claim nor enjoy. With privileges as a 
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Son which belong not to the highest servants, as 
our Mediator, He had requests to make of his | 
Father pertaining exclusively to the work of re- 
demption ; secrets with which no stranger can in- 
termeddle, that lay as much beyond our compre- 
hension as that work itself was beyond our power. 
May not this explain what seems a mystery—this, 
namely, why, with the exception of that awful 
prayer offered in Gethsemane and the bloody 
sweat, as He entered into the shadow of the cross, 
and the eclipse that spread in deepening and total 
darkness on his soul had begun, we have no record 
whatever of his prayers — of the personal and 
secret intercourse He maintained with God. On 
the great day of atonement the whole congrega- 
tion stood without, no eye raised, 
bent in deep abasement to the ground, 
high priest passed alone within the veil. 
fellowship the Son held with his Father. 
in shady grove or on silent hill-tops, they met 
under the cloud of night—no eye to see, nor ear to 
hear them, nor pen to preserve the story of their 
intercourse; nor, though wandering shepherd or 
belated traveller had chanced to pass that way, 
and said, like Moses, “I will turn aside to see this 
great sigh 
the human tongue terms to describe it otherwise 
than St. Paul the third heavens, on his return to 
our lower world, “I saw and heard things there 
unutterable !” 

But — unsuitable to our lips might be the 
requests which Jesus made on his own account, 
this is certain, that there is nothing He asked for 
us which it is not our privilege, and our duty also, 
to ask for ourselves. We are not always confident 
whether we are right in praying, still more in being 
importunate in prayer, for certain things; like Queen 
Esther, we stand hesitating, with our hand on the 
door. Doubtful whether to let the petition go, it 
hangs trembling on our lips. have not the 
foresight that-discerns the end from the beginning. 
We are ready in our ignorance to seek what it were 
true kindness to withhold; and in regard, there- 
fore, to all earthly things, even our own life or the 
life of others, it ever becomes us to preface, or to 
close, our prayers with this proviso, If it be agreeable 
to thy will, Lord—if it be for thy glory, Lord—for 
our own good or that of others. 


and the 
Such 


nor stammering tongue we should approac h the 
throne. When the Shepherd was smitten and the 
sheep were scattered, when women were weeping 
and 
honourable counsellor, which also waited for the 
kingdom of God, came, and went in boldly, 
are told, unto Pilate, and craved the body of Jesus. 
How much more boldly may we go in unto God to 
crave also the body of Jesus; not a dead body, 
but a living Saviour; not to lay Him in a tomb, 
but to enthrone Him in our hearts? And in all 


the wide region of prayer, of the spiritual blessings | 
“mercy to pardon and | 


embraced in tl 


srace to help,’ 


‘ 
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e promise, 


nor head but | 


Whether 


t,” had he found within the compass of 


* or may more boldly ask for ourselves, than 
| what our Lord has already asked for us—that is, so 
| to speak, money lodged to our credit in the bank 
of heaven we are free to draw on. And of these 
| blessings none are more needed—daily, hourly 
needed—than what Jesus has embodied in this 
| petition: “ I pray not that thou shouldest take them 
| out of the world, but that thou shouldest keep 
| them from the evil!” 

| And why did our Lord not pray that his dis- 
| ciples, the representatives of his Church and people 
|in every epoch of time and in all countries, should 
| be taken out of the world? A question not difficult 
to answer ! 

It is usually the flowers which are least attractive 
to the eye that breathe the richest odours ; and in 
the same way the gift of song is commonly bestowed, 
| not on birds that wear a gorgeous plumage—such 
as the parrot and peacock that have a harsh and 
screaming voice—but on those, as the nightingale 
and thrush, that wear a sober livery. There are 
wise and wonderful compensations to be observed in 
all parts of the divine government: and this holds 
so true regarding the gifts God bestows on men, 
or withholds, that there is, on the whole, a remark- 
ably equal distribution happiness, if not of 
health and wealth, in the world. At the same time 
society pres ents a great variety of lots. Some drop 
smoothly down time’s stream, borne forward on 
the flood of a thousand blessings. Over others a 
succession of troubles roll. Nor, though godliness 
is profitable for all things, having promise of the 
life that now is and of that also which is to come, 
does it seem to make much difference whether we 
follow the world, or cast in our lot with the Lord’s 
people. The latter are not exempted from the 
ordinary ills of life; and, indeed, are sometimes 
chastened more than others. ‘ Chastened of the 
Lord,” as St. Paul says, “that they may not be con- 
demned with the world.” I have known some, the 
excellent of the earth, living epistles of Jesus 
Christ to be seen and read of all men, whose lives 
were little else than a succession of trials; one 
wave, as a stormy shore, following fast on 


on 





But where we hold | 
the King’s warrant, it is neither with faltering st tep | 
| equally t 


ling, If 
men were hiding, Joseph of Arimathea, an | 


we} 


there is nothing we are so sure to 


another ; billow foaming, roaring, breaking on the 
back of bi so that but for their faith in God, 
in his love, mercy, and over-ruling providence, they 
had been overwhelmed a hundred times—‘“ the 
waters had | gone over their soul.” Others, again, 
he excellent of the earth, meet with so few 
1ey have doubted their adopti ion, say- 
, why are we so seldom in the fire ? if 
not bastards, why do we suffer so little 
chastisement? ‘‘ Whom the Lord loveth He chas- 
teneth: and scourgeth every son that He receiveth, 
| is a truth some find it difficult to reconcile with their 
happy and prosperous fortunes ; looking at the afflic- 
tions of Job, David, and Paul, their faith 
staggers, not under the blows of God’s hand, but 
for the want of them. 

Such certainly was not the lot of those on whose 
behalf, in the first instance, our Lord prayed that 
Their 
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| they might not be taken out of the world. 
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lives were passed amid sufferings, from which they | ing that his disciples should not be taken out of the 
found no rest till their souls were in heaven and | world, is was not this, that they were in no sense 
their bodies in the grave: no ship, with her sails.| prepared to leave it. Nothing more awful than, 
blown to ribbons and her masts gone by the board, | with the wicked and unbelieving, to die unready—- 
ever reaching her port after a stormier voyage. | to be cut down in our sins. Death there is but 
What a picture of their hard fortunes—of a hunted, | another word for one we may tremble to pronounce 
scattered, torn, bleeding flock in these touches of | —for damnation ; for to die so, to die unsaved, out 
the Master’s hand! “I send you forth as sheep | of Christ, is to be taken not from but Zo the evil to 
among wolves—the disciple is no better than his | come. More than any in the circle of our friends, 
Master, nor the servant than his Lord—if they have | than any others of our children, they that are un- 
persecuted me, they will also persecute you.” Yet} converted need to be spared; nor taken away, 
in full foresight of this, of all the cruel sufferings | though spared to poverty, sickness, sorrow, and even 
that awaited his beloved disciples, Jesus prays that | by their misconduct to wound our hearts and plant 
they might live—live for poverty, contumely, bonds, | sharp thorns in our pillow, till they are brought to 
imprisonment, the scourge, the bloody scaffold, and | Christ. Has disease invaded our home? is death 
lingering cross; saying, I pray not that thou shouldest | heard knocking at the door? No prayer so appro- 
take them out of the world. | priate then as one offered by a preacher in the days 
Could many a parent foresee what God in mercy | of the Covenanters, and on the eve of battle. God's 
pee hides—the unhappy fate and fortunes of his child | suffering people were met for worship in a wild, 
ppt when its life is trembling in the balance, and his | sequestered glen, with watchers posted on the 
din | heart, as he hangs over the cradle, trembles for the | neighbouring hill-tops. Suddenly an alarm is given, 
issue, he would hesitate to pray God to spare, to | and the foe appears, coming down like a whirlwind 
turn aside the impending stroke. Though the part-| on their scattered ranks; but not to sweep them 
ing is bitter, and it wrings his heart to watch the | away as withered leaves in the autumn blast. Men 
ebbing, the dying agonies of the infant’s life, he | who had calculated on danger and calmly counted 
might be dumb, opening not the mouth ; account-| the cost, and knew how to fight as well as pray, 
irop ing it better, much better his child should die, and | they closed up, shut their Bibles, and unsheathed 
on go to heaven, than live for the fate before it. When | their swords, when the preacher—all there was time 
an evil days have come, and the storm has wrecked | for till the volley rang—threw up his hands to hea- 
their fortunes, how have survivors ceased to|ven, and cried, Lord, spare the green and take 
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ness ; : : 
i mourn a long-mourned loss, and esteemed them/}the ripe! And when disease, like a thunder- 
e ‘ - ? ; : 
happy who, taken away, were at rest in the quiet | cloud, hangs over our home, our neighbourhood, 
a grave—safely housed in heaven? Yet what does | the circle of our friends, our congregation, what 
e res ; 
rd’s . . . : - : age ; : 
ing, but foreseeing, and, indeed, foretelling their | whom the stroke shall fall, so suitable as that battle- 
at trials, He prays that these, his loved disciples, | cry, “ Lord, spare the green and take the ripe !” 
2g ) 
the . ; epee 
Outside the fold He sees the gaunt and hungry | death to his disciples that prompted Jesus to pray 
th wolves ; He hears the howling pack ready with open | that they might not die, but live. Would to God 
e 
SUS . | an ° >be 
He sees the storm brewing, and hears the ocean| Thou hast given me,” said our Lord, “I have 
me moaning, yet, as if they might repeat the cry of| kept; and none of them is lost but the son of 
wi Galilee, Master, carest thou not that we perish ?— | perdition.” With crowns and mansions waiting 
—“e open sea. and best for them to be taken out of the world. 
. Was this kind ?—what we might expect of Jesus’ | To them to live had been Christ, and to die now 
a sunken reef, begin to sink? Is the cry, To the} Why then this prayer?—why, but because, 
the first objects of a father’s care? These dear | for the world, had they been taken out of it, What 
ones, calling their names and wildly hurrying from | had become of the Church with her candlesticks 
Not so our Lord. His regards are turned on|tinguished?—of the earth with its salt all with- 
the worst man on board, a dying thief; all | drawn?—of the meal with no atom of leaven left 
must stand back to let him step first into the | in all the lump ?—of Israel, if no Elisha remained to 
| 
are first.” Carrying this malefactor with Himself to | the master had also carried away the man? The 
disciples that had left all to follow Him, to remain | the conversion of the world turned—the very nail on 
There must have been good reasons for a course so | is no living voice to preach the glorious Gospel of 
strange. There was, as we shall find. | the blessed God ; no arm to bear up and bear on 


| 
me, 
our Lord in this case? Not merely apprehend- | prayer, as we wait trembling to see where and on 
the 
might not be spared them, but spared to meet them. But it could not be any dread of the issues of 
-on- 
mouth to devour the flock, yet sends it forth. | our salvation was as secure as theirs! ‘Those that 
ves : S 
the He bids them hoist the sail and push out on the | them above the skies, it had not been ill, but good, 
care and love? Does a ship, suddenly striking on | were gain. 
boats? Who but his children are then the objects, | though it had not been ill for them, it had been ill 
deck to deck, he seeks, and seeks first, to save. | all removed ?—of the world with these lights all ex- 
life-boat ; indeed, “the first are last and the last | assume Elijah’s mantle, and the chariot that bore oi 
glory, He leaves the mother who bore Him, and | remaining of the disciples was the point on which 
behind, and battle with a sea of troubles. Why so? | which it hung. Let them be taken away, and there 
Whatever reason our Lord might have for pray- | the banner of the cross ; no foot to carry the glad 
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tidings to our distant shores, to the very ends of 
the earth, The world is left to perish; Satan 
triumphs, and angels weep ; the purposes of heaven 
have been defeated, and the blood of Calvary has 
flowed in vain—the wreck is on the reef and the 
life-boat on the beach, but with no hands to launch 
and pull her through the roaring breakers, the 
shipwrecked perish miserably within sight of their 
homes and cry of the shore. The disciples 
whose office it was to proclaim salvation, and, in 
conjunction with the Holy Spirit, to convert a 
world our Lord had redeemed, had in this a great 
work to do: therefore the servants must remain 
when the Master removes—go down to the battle 
when He goes up to his crown. He had finished 
his work, theirs was to begin ; therefore his prayer, 
“T pray not that thou shouldest take them out of 
the world, but that thou shouldest keep them from 
the evil !” 

Having shown good reason for our Lord praying 
that his disciples should not be taken out of the 
world, I may remark, before considering the evil 
from which He asked they might be kept, that 
this prayer teaches us that— 

It is not a Christian’s duty to desire death. 

In circumstances of great trouble, with our 
thoughts absorbed by them, we may think, to use 
the words of the poet, 

“Tt is happiness to die.”’ 

But St. Paul, as we shall see, teaches us, as indeed 
the example of our Saviour and the whole Bible 
teaches us, that we are to sink self, and what are 
simply our own personal interests, in grander objects 
—the glory of God, the honour of our Redeemer, 
and the good of others. No candle, to say nothing 
of the glorious sun, is lighted for itself: nor is any 
man converted for himself—not even the dying thief. 
In him God on his cross hung out a light that, 
inspiring despair with hope, has saved many in 
their utmost jeopardy, and guided them safe to 
heaven, through the darkness that gathers around 
the last hours of guilt and sin. 

So far as personal considerations are concerned, 
many might well wish to die: to them it were 
happiness ; the days of their mourning were ended, 
as was said to me by one who joyfully anticipated 
her departure from trials that were as dark and 
bitter as her prospects were bright. To close the 
battle and go straight off to heaven; to get away 
from the war, “ fightings without and fears within ;” 
to leave the world, instead of remaining to 
suffer, and sorrow, and often, I must add, to sin, 
were better for all God’s people. But dead, what 
service could they render to Christ’s cause here? 
‘Shall the dust praise thee,” says David, “ shall it 
declare thy truth ?”—a question another answers, 
as a voice from the tomb, “The grave cannot 
praise thee, death cannot celebrate thee: the 
living, the living, he shall praise thee.” In this view, 
a living dog is better than a dead lion. Therefore, 
St. Paul, that noble Christian and great Apostle, 
ever ready to sacrifice inclination to duty, and 
think less of his own things than of the things of 





others, was resigned, not to die, but live. The 
best news I haye heard for many a day !—was the 
rapturous exclamation one returned to her physi- 
cian, on being told that she had not four-and-twenty 
hours to live: and with such joy had Paul heard 
he was to die to-morrow, welcoming to his dun- 
geon, as an angel from the skies, the grim heads- 
man who entered to announce hisdoom. “Tome 
to die is gain,” he said. He longed to exchange 
toil for rest; the sword of battle for the victor’s 
crown ; to be with Jesus, whom he had loved with 
growing ardour, and served so long and well. Yet, 
with a sacred and most unselfish regard to the in- 
terests of the world and the Church, he adds, “Iam 
in a strait betwixt two, having a desire to depart 
and be with Christ, which is far better ”—far better 
for me—“ nevertheless to abide in the flesh is more 
needful for you.” | 
What is not true, alas ! of many, and of allindeed | 
who, dying in their sins, are laid in the grave every | 
way worse than happy mothers laid them in the 
cradle, is emphatically true of God’s people—“ their 
end is better than their beginning.” Still, what 
proves a great gain to them may be a great loss to 
the Church. With darkness on the deep, and, 
striking terror into the heart of the stoutest sailor, 
the air filled with the roar of breakers, we should 
hold one light on the shore worth a thousand in the 
sky; and more useful to the Church is one saint, 
shining on earth like a lighthouse tower, in a family, | 
a neighbourhood, a congregation, than all who | 
have gone to shine in glory, as the stars for ever | 
and ever. For every new light that rises in heaven, | 
one sets on earth ; for every warrior who goes to 
his crown, there is a soldier withdrawn from the 
field where the hosts of hell are thickly mustered, 
and the souls of men are lost or won. Hence the | 
prophet’s sorrow when some standard-bearer, a 
good and great man, dies, “ Howl, fir trees, for 
the cedar is fallen ;” and hence also the Psalmist’s 
cry, “ Help, Lord, for the godly man ceaseth, for 
the faithful fail from among the children of men.” I 
It is related of Archbishop Leighton that, unlike 
some good people we have seen, he looked sad, | 
rather than happy, on his recovery from a dangerous 
illness. A strange circumstance; and so unex- 
pected, that his attendants could not conceal their 
surprise. Whereupon the good man said something 
to this effect :—I thought the voyage of life was 
over; and that, done with its sins and sorrows, I | 
was about to cast anchor and go home; but now, | 
though I had reached the harbour’s mouth, I find 
myself once more driven out to sea, amid the 
billows and buffetings of a stormy world. Beau- 
tiful saying! Yet hers was a nobler piety, who 
was not happy, like the good archbishop, in the 
prospect of death—not happy to die, but wished | 
rather to live. She was as ripe as he to come 
away, like mellow fruit, at the touch of death. 
With the ties that bound her to this world few 
and feeble, with angels waiting to carry her to 
Abraham’s bosom, her sun, with all the radiance of 
tropic climes, was setting on a placid sea and in 
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a cloudless sky. Enviable death-bed, where Jesus 
is near, and the eye, closing on all below, is fixed 
on the gates that are opening to receive the parting 
spirit! Yet she also surprised the loved ones around 
her—but by expressing a wish to live. Had her faith 
failed ? Was this the darkest hour that ushers in 
the dawn? No; it was the bright flash and leaping- 
up of the flame before the light expires for ever. 
‘“‘ T wish to live,” she said. “ Yonder I shall wear the 
crown, here only I can bear the cross ; and were it 
God’s will, I would stay here to toil, sacrifice, and 
suffer yet more for Him, my dear Lord and 
Saviour, who has here sacrificed and suffered so 
much for me !” Saintly woman! she looked behind ; 
but not, like Lot’s wife, who thought not of the 
good she might do in Sodom, but of the goods she 
lost there; and more by the love of Christ that 
would remain to serve him than by the faith that 
shrinks not from the king of terrors, she supplies 
an illustration and sets us an example of the 
highest piety,—that it is not our duty to seek for 
death. 

Having seen what our Lord did not, let us now 
consider what He did pray for—this, namely, that 
his disciples might be kept from “the Evil.” 

A very remarkable expression! because, as 
grammarians would say, in the singular case. 
It is not from evils, nor even in the general 
sense of the term from evil, He prays his people 
may be exempted; but, as if, among ten thou- 
sand real or imaginary ones, there was but one 
evil deserving the name—one rock ahead in all the 
voyage of life—only one turn on the road to heaven 
where we might go wrong—one, and only one 
thing in the world we should hold in perpetual 
dread, Jesus says, “I pray that thou shouldest 
keep them from THE Evit.” 

From that I observe— 

1. Our Lord teaches us that many things, ordi- 
narily accounted so, are not evils. 

A child is attracted by the glitter of a knife, or 
the beautiful berries hanging on a poison-bush ; 
and, snatching at them, is angry with the father who 
seizes and withdraws its hand. In our ignorance 
we often, in like manner, seek what God in his 
superior wisdom and love refuses. He does not 
give, because it were not good for us to get. Short- 
sighted mortals! we reckon poverty, bad health, 
domestic bereavements, the loss of friendship, of 
public respect, of liberty or life, to be evils, it were 
well to be exempt from ; and if called to endure 
many such trials, we are ready to think our case a 
hard one, and say, “ Innumerable evils have com- 
passed me about !” 

But since the disciples, though kept from “ the 
evil,” were not exempt from these, how do the ordi- 
nary ills of life, under the light of this prayer, 
change their forbidding aspect, like a cloud on 
which the sun has thrown a rainbow! It was not 
to these our Lord applied the term “evil ;” not 
to these shall we ourselves apply it when we get to 
heaven, and look down from its celestial heights 





on all the way God has led us in the wilderness. Nor | 





that they are easy to bear, or to be lightly spoken of. 
Bitter fruits of sin, they are not pleasant but pain- 
ful, not to be desired but deprecated—in respect 
of all of which we may pray with our Lord, Let 
this cup pass from me! Yet admitting that, as 
true of poverty, disease, bereavements, and all the 
ordinary trials of life, this prayer proves, since the 
disciples were not kept from them, that they are 
not evils in the proper sense of the term ; cer- 
tainly not that which our Lord emphatically calls 
“the evil.” Weare to take that on trust, on God’s 
own word ; assured that what we know not now we 
shall know hereafter, and see not now we shall 
see hereafter; using in heaven, if not before it, 
the very language which Jacob lived to use on 
earth. When, in token that his heart was rent, he 
rent his garment, and cried, “If I am bereaved of 
my children, I am bereaved indeed—Joseph is not, 
and Simeon is not, and ye will also take Benjamin 
away—all these things are against me!” we could 
have sat down and wept with the old man; and 
it is difficult even now to face the pathos of the 
story, and refrain from tears. Yet all these things, 
as we know and he himself came to see, were not 
against, but for him. ‘The news reaches Joseph, 
amid the cares of state, that his father is sick; 
and with his two sons, he hurries to the closing 
scene. The old man, revived by some cordial, 
sits pillowed up on his dying bed: he sees not 
Joseph, he sees not the lads; but though the eyes 
of sense are darkened now, those of the spirit are 
opened ; now no more complaints that “ his days 
have been few and evil”—*“ that all these things 
are against him.” With Joseph weeping by his 
side, and the boys kneeling at his feet, the blind 
old saint lays one trembling hand on Ephraim’s, the 
other on Manasseh’s head, and bearing a dying 
testimony to the never-failing kindness and care 
of God, he leaves them his blessing, saying, The 
Angel that redeemed me from all evil bless the 
lads! 

From that touching scene, as well as from Christ’s 
prayer, how should God’s people learn neither to 
regard their trials as evils, nor ever to doubt his 
kindness in sending them. We talk of “a cup of 
kindness ;” but sometimes there is no kinder cup 
than that which holds to our lips a bitter, nauseous, 
loathsome draught, nor kinder hand than his who 
plunges a knife into our quivering flesh. Mark yon 
patient, how he bleeds! hear how in suppressed 
agony he groans! see how he writhes in throes of 
anguish! The Philistines are on thee, Samson ! 
No; by no means. Dear friends stand around: 
him; and, though every shriek goes like a knife. 
to his father’s heart, it is a father’s hand that holds 
him down. There man cuts to cure, wounds to 
heal ; and so in our trials does “ our Father which 
is in heaven.” In these He is not cruel, but kind ; 
laying a cross on our back to prepare our brows for 
the crown ; casting his gold into the fire, not to 
destroy, but to purify it; cutting and grinding his 
jewels on the wheel of rough providences to set 
them in Jesus’ crown, 
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God has a gracious purpose to work out by the suf- | sip ; that would have had an existence but for sin? 
ferings which He suffers to befall his own people. It | W ar, whose horrors and bloody ravages are now 
is not his pleasure, but their profit, He has in view ;| confined to earth, once raged in heaven itself. 
and good, through his blessing, is the happy result | Michael and the angels fought against the dragon, 
of them. So that, unless you can call a field evil | and the dragon, says the Bible, fought against the 
that yields abundant crops ; a tree evil whose fruit | angels. But that war had the same source as others, 
is good ; a medicine evil whose effects are salutary, | Sin kindled its flames, and changing the noblest of 
which restores the bloom to pale cheeks, lustre to | God’s creatures into devils, cast them down to hell. 
the languid eye, flesh to the emaciated and vigour | And why, speaking of the place of the damned, 
to the tottering frame, these trials are not evil,|is there found within the universe of a blessed 
but belong to the “all things”—the bitter with | and benignant God such a place as hell—the only 
the sweet, the wormwood with the honey, as in a| prison over whose gloomy portal, to use the lan- 
compound medicine—“ which shall work together | guage of Dante, these words may be inscribed : 
for good to them who love God, and are the called | “ Let him oe enters here leave hope behind ?” 
according to His purpose.” herefore the grand | Dreadful and inscrutable mystery ! yet there is no 
words which God addresses to his suffering, mourn- | worm there that sin has not quickened, nor flame 
ing onés—“ O thou afflicted, tossed with tempest, | that sin has not kindled, nor one lost spirit of man 
and not comforted, behold, I will lay thy stones | or angel but sin has brought it to that miserable end. 
with fair colours, and lay thy foundations with] Or take our world, once the abode of innocence 
sapphires, and I will make thy windows of agates,| and peace. May it now, with its tears and sorrows, 
and thy gates of carbuncles, and all thy borders of} be baptized Bochim, or place of weeping ?— 
pleasant stones: in righteousness shalt thou be| with the death-bell ever tolling, and generations, 
established ; thou shalt be far from oppression, for | one after another, swept into the remorseless grave 
thou shalt not fear: and from terror, for it shall | —a Golgotha, or ine of skulls —with war turning 
not come nigh thee. No weapon that is formed! good neighbours into bitter enemies, men into 
against thee shall prosper ; an 1 every tongue that | fiends, wives into widows, children into houseless 
shall rise against thee in judgment shalt thou con- orphans, and happy homesteads into burning ruins, 
demn. This is the heritage of the servants of the} may it be called an Aceldama, or field of blood? 





Lord.” Cursed fountain of all these evils, the bitter spring 
The evil which our Lord prayed his dis-| of so many bitter streams, Sin! that has blotted out 
ciples might be kept from, was Sin. God’s image, forfeited his favour, and exposed us 


The oak, majestic monarch of the forest, lies} to his wrath, may well be called The Evil—bap- 
wrapped up within the acorn. There, inside} tized by that name in the blood and tears of 
that small brown shell, sleeps the giant tree:| humanity. Hell is the Evil Place, Satan the Evil 
the arms that shall battle with winter’s wildest | One, and Sin the Evil Thing; from all which we 
storms ; the roots that, piercing their bowels, shall | should ever and earnestly pray, Good Lord, deliver 
rend the stubborn rocks asunder; the life that, | us! 
seeing successive generations of those who sat} This our Saviour teaches us by his prayer should 
beneath its shadow borne to the grave, shall| be the chief burden of ours. Not this only; for 
survive a thousand years. An illustration that| as the atmosphere that envelopes our globe em- 
of the adage, multum in genet but no such | braces every portion of it, its hig hest mountains and 
illustration of “the much in little” as these two| deepest vaileys, or as the sea takes into her capa- 
small words, ¢he evil, offers. Here, as includ-| cious arms every bay and shore and headland, our 
, outweighing, and surpassing all others, throw- | prayers should embrace all our needs and the ever- 
them out of sight, into oblivion and the! changing circumstances of life. Just as a terrified, 
shade, sin is presented as the — evil—the only | a hurt or hungry child, runs to a mother to tell its 
one worth notice and the name; to be watched | sorrows and weep on her gent timenes the boy, 
and warred against; demanding tears; requiring |in sacred story, suddenly stricken with a mortal 








carnest and continual prayer: the only vassalage | malady, sought his father among the sheaves of the 
and slavery beneath the sun, from which to be|harvest-field, and finding him, threw himself into 
emancipated we should peril and part with all— | his arms, pressed his little hands on his throbbing 
“Tf thy right eye offend thee, pluck it out and cast | temples, and cried, “My head! my head !”—we 





it from thee—if thy right hand offend thee, cut it| are to carry every trouble to God. We are to 
off, and cast it from thee: it is profitable for thee | carry eve ng indeed, to Him; nor go to the 
that one of thy members should perish, and not | place, nor engage in the business, nor take part in 
that thy whole body should be cast into hell.” So | the amusement, nor associate with the company, on 
Paul said, “I count all things but loss that I may | which we cannot ask His blessing. 
win Christ.” No doubt there are, as I have already observed, 
Do any insist that there are other things besides | requests which we may hesitate to make—at least, 
sin worthy the name of evil? Be it so. Whence} to urge with importunity; but we cannot be too 
lo they come? Was there ever an evil in heaven, I vered from sin, that the Holy 
there one on this earth, in hell, or in all the Sp jirit would — out the last burning spark, cast 
universe, that had not its fountain and spring in} out the last root and fibre of m our hearts, 
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In seeking for our own sanctification, or that of 
others, for a child’s conversion, for the prodi- 
gal’s return, that the poor wandering sheep may 
be rescued from the wolf and restored to the fold, 
we may throw the reins on the neck of prayer, 
and urge it to its utmost speed. With such ob- 
jects in view we cannot be too solicitous—too like 
the widow who gave the unjust judge no rest— 
too like the fataer who, woke by the cries of starv- 
ing children, rose in the dead of night, nor ceased, 
till he got bread, to thunder at a neighbour’s door— 
too like Jacob when, in terror of an angry brother, 
he wrestled all night with the Angel of the Covenant, 
and holding him fast, said, I will not let thee go 
unless thou bless me! Men grow weary of our 
importunity ; their patience we may bend till it 
break ; and by oft-repeated applications we may 
exhaust the generosity, and drain the bounty of 
our kindest friends. It is otherwise with God. 
He waits to be gracious. There is no want to then 
that fear Him. Seeking to be delivered from sin, 
to be kept from The Evil, in temptation, out of 
temptation : seeking his Holy Spirit to sanctify our- 
selves or others—with such prayers, we never can 
go to his door too often, nor ask of his grace too 
much, 

Armed with weapons of carnal warfare, on fields 
where swords are glancing and cannon are thunder- 
ing, men fight best on their feet, but the Christian, 
in his battle, on his knees. Satan never fears a 





man so much asthen. Yet tobe kept from evil, the 
evil one—Satan, and sin—the evil thing, are we to 
rest satisfied with praying; to trust to its efficacy, 
and that alone? Assuredly not. God works for 
us, and works in us, not by miracles, but by 
means. Pains and prayer must go together; 
neither of these—the two rails of the road, the two 
wings of the bird—can be dispensed with. We are 
to “watch unto prayer.” We are to walk with God, 
but not presumptuously—with our eyes open, not 
shut. We are to fight the good fight of faith; not 
going naked into the battle, but panoplied in the 
whole armour of God—with the sword of the Spirit, 
which is his Word, in our hands; over our hearts a 
breast-plate, and on our heads a helmet. Nor, 
knowing our own weakness, and holding temptation 
in holy dread—dreading it more than men the 
plague, than seamen the whirlpool that sucks the 
stoutest ships into its devouring vortex—are we 
ever to fight where we can flee. If we cannot flee 
without deserting the post of duty, then let us 
fight ; face round in God’s name, and fight the foe. 
By the blood of the covenant, by the word of the 
testimony, by the aids of the Holy Spirit we shall 
be conquerors ; more than conquerors, through Him 
that loved us. He offered neither this, nor any 
other prayer in vain. We shall see the salvation 
of our God; and how, in the words of the psalm, 
“ He will preserve thee from all evil, He will pre- 
serve thy soul.” 





LIGHT AND LOVE. 


THOU whose well-beloved Son 
Himself a spotless offering gave, 
With His own arm the victory won, 
And died, our souls from death to save ; 


As Christ hath loved us, grant us grace 
Thine acceptable will to prove, 


In filial fear to seek 


Thy face, 


And as Thy children walk in love. 


Father of lights ! 


beneath Thy frown 


The unfruitful works of darkness lie, 
While on Thine own Thou pourest down 
Gifts good and perfect from on high. 


O by Thy Spirit’s glorious ray 


Scatter the shades of nature’s night ; 


>] 


And, waiting still for brighter day, 
Let us, Thy children, walk in light. 


Awake the slumbering, raise the dead, 
Show forth Thy wonders from above, 

Till through the gladdened world are spread 
The glories of Thy light and love. 


HENRY DOWNTON, 
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HE Blanchards were in doubt whether it should 

be a fast or a thanksgiving. It was hard to 
put some indefinite thousands of miles between 
them and their child, especially of such a rough road 
as the wild Atlantic, nor did it make it any the easier 
because the maternal intelligence amongst them 
had not altogether mastered the recent improve- 
ments in sea-science and law, but had strange 
fears of sharks and pirates, rocks and leaky 
ships. Yet though the child was the one boy 
among five girls, and they had fain have kept 
him nearer home, it was a great satisfaction to 
have him so handsomely provided for. Sixty 
pounds a year for a commencement, and good pros- 
pects afterwards! Why, “father” had been out 
in the world three years before he got so much, and 
there was the next neighbour’s son, Dick Prissack, 
who left school with Harry Blanchard, still serving 
his “time” behind a grocer’s counter, with an 
apron tied round him, not earning a penny; while 
Harry would be in a banking office, and never 
dressed worse than he was on Sundays! The 
young aspirant to such honours assured his ad- 
miring sisters that bankers’ clerks were always con- 
sidered gentlemen, and on the strength thereof the 
two youngest Miss Blanchards, who were still 
attending the Ladies’ Seminary on the Parade, con- 
sidered that their acquaintance with the little 
Prissacks did not extend beyond the academy 
doors, and passed them in the street without even 





a bow; and the second daughter Christina, who | 
had always been the belle of Sandmouth, walked | love sees, we may be sure God sees. 
down the High Street with a gratifying conscious- | 


ness of rank as well as beauty, which quite atoned 
for her old merinoes being turned once more that 
the price of a new one might swell the hero’s outfit. 

Simple people, these Blanchards. Mr. Blanch- 
ard had once been an usher, but since his 
marriage he had filled the less dependent but 
scarcely less precarious post of agent for an in- 
surance office and a coal company. The doctor, 
and the lawyer, and the prosperous mercantile men 
shook hands with him, but always spoke of him 
as “ poor Blanchard.” Lads whom he had taught 
to cipher had shouldered him aside on the world’s 
way, and revenged the days when he had eaten 
toast beside their allowances of stale bread and 
butter by dining on partridge and blackcock while 
he minced cold mutton and thought of the butcher’s 
bill. But Mr. Blanchard was not that soured 
being—a disappointed man. For he had expected 
nothing, and was therefore in a state of perpetual 
elated wonder over the one piece of good luck he 
had ever found, to wit, his wife. When he courted 
her he never thought of hard times, and sickness, 
and saving, and sparing, and how good it might be 
to have such keen eyes, and busy hands, and active 
fect to take care of his poor, straying interests. 
Not he! He only saw the sweet, winsome face, 
only heard the cooing voice, only felt a valorous, 








masculine instinct to have somebody “ to work for, 
and to worship.” They had a pleasant bit of sweet- 
hearting, and then got married,—years before they 
should, people said. He thought her a prodigy of 
housekeeping and discretion when he found she knew 
a mutton-chop from a beefsteak, and did not want 
new ribbons every day. Then the hard times came. 
If the young wife had succumbed to them, dis- 
solved in idle tears, his hardest thought of her would 
have been as a suffering angel, and he would have 
taken her hand, and felt happy to await the worst 
at her side. Her true worth shone out upon him 
like a revelation. The pretty ornament which had 
fully satisfied him was actually true coin of that rare 
currency which gains by spending. She was better 
than a fortune, he said triumphantly. She knew 
such tricks of cookery ; she played such enchant- 
ments with old clothes! Directly she heard of the 
agency schemes, she developed such a lucky pre- 
ference for a large house in the High Street, where 
they could take some lodgers, instead of a smaller 
one all to themselves in any inferior position. She 
was a wonderful woman. ‘That was twenty years 
ago, and strangers coming to Sandmouth now saw 
Mrs. Blanchard only as a spare matron, a little too 
quick of eye and sharp of voice, something like a 
schoolboy’s nightmare of the multiplication-table 
riding on an express engine, with the weights and 
measures in the luggage van. But in her husband’s 
eyes the work of those twenty years was all im- 
provement. Ah, why should we smile ?—for what 


Nobody called Mrs. Blanchard “ poor.” One 
or two of her girlhood’s cronies, well married, who 
had ventured to condole with her that “ poor 
Blanchard was not the man for making a fortune in 
business,” had been effectually silenced by such 
answers as, “She did not see much to envy in 
fortune when it was so easily made between smug- 
gling and adulteration,” or that “‘a dinner of herbs 
with love was better than a stalled ox and hatred 
therewith,” each retort being a sure home-thrust to 
the lady who received it. Mrs. Blanchard had 
strength, and that, whether physical, mental, or 
moral, is too rare a gift not to be taken as a full 
set-off against any other lack, and envied and 
maligned accordingly. Let us hope that, like 
virtue, it is its own reward, for it seldom gets any 
other. 

But Mrs. Blanchard was far too good a warrior 
to choose an open field to fight in. She kept her 
stronghold. She might be the conquering heroine, 
but it was “father’s” colours which she bore to 
victory. Mr. Blanchard, blamelessly regular and 
ascetic down to the smallest habit of his life, and 
always very sure of his own duties in their little 
way, yet had his organs of justice and charity so 
indefinitely arranged as frequently to betray him 


| into a leniency, not to say laxity, of opinion, that 





|might have proved perplexing to himself and 
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dangerous in the father of a family, had not his 
wife’s been the strong will that bound his good 
precepts into strict practice. “ Your father won't 
see you at breakfast with your hair in papers, I can 
tell you,” she would say to the tardy, yawning 
Chrissy. “ I’ve heard him say that a woman’s habits 
are her morals, and I’m sure it’s very true,” and 
Chrissy, with most people’s comfortable incapacity 
to see through the thinnest partition set up between 
them and the truth, smoothed out her rumpled 
locks, and never guessed that had she once pre- 
sented her pretty excuses about bad nights and 
morning headaches, her father would have given 
her no penance but a pardon and akiss. “ Mr. 











Blanchard does not allow credit,” the good wife 
would say to a defaulting lodger ; “he always says, 
‘If you can’t pay your way now, where will you be 
next week, after going backwards?’” There was a 
wonderfully tacit understanding between the two. 
He knew that it was his to wish, and hers to will. 
He could have betrayed her stronghold in a moment, 
had he been one of those fools whose weak per- 
sonal ambition will not allow them to enjoy their 
own way if another gains it for them. But he kept 
her secret so well that some few people gave more 
than Chrissy’s passive credence to the stern inflexi- 
bility of his character, and thought him a deceiver 
in his softness, like those sweet-speaking old land- 
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lords, who yet employ hard-dealing stewards. And, 
in truth, Mr. Blanchard could not have been a 
weak man. If he had been such, he would have 
thought himself strong. 

Yet with the strange perversity of human nature, 
if there was one for whom Mrs. Blanchard had ever 
relaxed the discipline which she wisely held to be 
so wholesome, that one was the darling of her 
heart, her one boy Harry. She had even established 
a few theories to support her under the fact, and 
the girls, in the plainest of prints and the scantiest 
of ribbons, had been trained to feel pride instead 
of envy concerning their brother’s dainty linen and 
good broadcloth, and to ask no questions why he 








should learn Latin while they were denied French. | 
“If there be men in a family, they stamp it,” she | 
had taught them ; but the justice within her was | 


too strong not to rebel against such speciously- 
veiled partiality, and she would often try to quiet 


the half-conscious stirrings of that monitor by fits of | 


sternness and resolute abstinence from the simplest 
tendernesses of maternal love. He was the only one 
of her children who dreamed of putting an arm 
round her neck, and stroking her hair, and coaxing 
her with foolish pet names, and yet perhaps he was 
the only one who would persist in going to the 
very edge of disobedience before her face, and 








perhaps a little further behind her back. 
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Poor mother! It was a sore day for her when 
her husband came in and told her that the interest 
he had made for their boy among the directors of 
his insurance company had resulted in the offer of 
a berth in the Colonial Bank, Halifax, Nova Scotia. 
She received the news in stony silence, never 
pausing in the darning of Harry’s socks. Poor 
Blanchard had peered into her dumb face, and then 
observing, “Well, well, my dear, offered is not 
accepted. It is not settled yet,” had left the par- 
lour for his little office, where he blew his nose 
before he had quite shut the door. Mrs. Blanchard 
finished her stockings, and folded them with the 
initials and number outward. Was she a hard- 
hearted woman to remember such trifles at such a 
time ? or were they the blessed chains of habit, by 
which strong souls are bound from rending them- 
selves and others in the hour of their anguish? 
She went to her own room, and sat there in the 
darkness and chill of the January evening—sa 
there still and silent till the ringing of the Sand- 
mouth muffin-bell gave the familiar sign of tea-time. 
Then she went down-stairs, and on the way to the 
parlour she looked into the office. ‘There seemed 
to be something unsatisfactory about the lamp; 
and while she went:round and adjusted its shade; 
she said,— 

“Tt will be a:fme.thing for Harry. We have to 
consult his interests. The:colonies are the best 
places for youmgemen; afterall. And I suppose it 
is a good climate. And/ifi the posts are pretty 
regular, it brings itmearer’”’ TheSpartan had com- 
menced, but the-mother:ended. 

“Tm glad you. seesitt im that: light” said poor 
Blanchard, all in. aa fhieryy. “You seesit would be 
rather awkward to expect: Mt. Darbishire to do 
anything further if we refused this.offer, wouldn’t it, 
my dear? But there are many inquiries to be 
made first. Why, I haven’treven mentioned it yet 
to Harry, my dear. I wouldn’t unsettle him till I 
took your counsel.” 

“Say it to him at once, then;”’said the mother, 
almost sharply, as if she felt*the responsibility of 
veto to be too much for her, and wished it safe out 
of her hands. 

*“ Of course, if he doesn’t take to the scheme at 
once, there will be an end of it,” said the father. 

The mother said nothing. She went down to 
the kitchen, and told Harry his, father wanted to 
speak to him, and made some excuse to send the 
girls up-stairs, and herself lingered over the bread 
and butter, till from the buzz of voices in the par- 
lour, Harry’s high above the rest, she knew that the 
plan was under general family criticism. ‘Then 
she joined them. 

They had already learned details that she had 
never asked. Harry would not start for six months 
at least—he was to go into the Bank’s London 
office first. And six months was such a far-off 
time to those young hearts, that a delicious mist 
of excitement and novelty rose up, and shut out 
the dread hour of departure. Then, bridging that 
hour with ignorant indifference to its agonies, they 
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were building castles beyond it. It was not every 
day that they had such a topic for their tea-table 
chatter. But every word was an arrow to the 
mother’s heart. The long hopes of the young are 
so trying to the shortened and straining vision of 
the old! 

“Tt is very cold there in the winter, Harry,” 
said Emma, with her geography-book open beside 
her saucer. 

“T should think you’ll get seal-skins cheap,” 
observed Chrissy. ‘‘ Don’t forget to send me one 
or two—golden, if you can.” 

“ Are there any Red Indians in Nova Scotia ?” 
asked Polly, the youngest. 

“Red Indians? No, indeed,” returned Harry. 
“I’m not going to a savage country. Halifax is a 
very fine city. Why, it is a garrison town !” 

“None the better for that,’ commented his 
father, “though it must be home-like to see a 
British soldier, no daubt.” 

“Plenty of scope for a fellow out there,” Harry 
went on. “TI shall find! ways» to make a little 
money outside my banking. I! daresay land is 


cheap. I might come across:a good farm on easy 
terms. I tell you. what, girls, when I’m settled 


and making my fortune, you’d‘better:all follow me. 
Ittisn’t overrun with womenJike-Hngland. Plenty 
of husbands out there !” 

“There are more tham enough: here,” pouted 
Chrissy, “if they were the right: kind. And that 
they'll not be out there. I shouldn’t want to live 
‘in the backwoods, or whatever they call it. 
What’s the good of being rich, if there’s nobody 
but your ploughmen about, and your money is all 
in cows and things ?” 

“‘ And are your mother and me to be left alone, 
Harry ?” mildly suggested Mr. Blanchard. 

“Oh, of course not,” said the lad. “Of course, 
you'll come out, with the girls or without ’em. 
You'll come and live with me.” 

The bright possibility started forth with such 
glaring contrast to the black probabilities of change 
and time, and struck so sharp a pain into Mrs, 
Blanchard’s soul, that she cowkdinot keep silence, 


though speech only came forth in the old precep- 


tive groove. 

“Your father always says that no house is large 
enough for two families.” 

Mr. Blanchard looked at her with respectful awe. 
He had said so, and yet Harry’s light words had 
instantly conjured up a vision of himself 
with a grandchild on each knee, and 
mamma” advising and upholding some bonny 
Canadian daughter-in-law. 

“Oh, not in the same house,” said the irrepressible 
Harry. ‘Of course not. No temptation to that 
where houses can be built so cheaply, or bought 
for nothing, as, of course, they may be out there. 
I'll have a nice little cottage put up expressly for 
you. And it will be so jolly in the winter-time 
with the skating and sleighing, a 
of it.” 

“But these pleasures cost 
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Harry, just the same as boating and riding in 
England,” said Mr. Blanchard, with a slight sigh, 
regretful of the slender pocket. money so expended 
in his earlier days and so sorely needed since. 

*‘T’ll be bound you can hire a sleigh for a mere 
trifle. ‘There won’t be any of your London cab 
extortion in a fine new flourishing country.” 

“Tsn’t it to be flourishing for the sleigh-owners | 
as well as for you ?” asked his father ; but even as 
he put the question he grew absent-minded, 


out atrifle of money now and then, to help the boy 
over the home-sickness that was so sure to come. 

And thus the matter was settled. Harry went 
up to London for his novitiate. The 
and sisters feli to work upon his outfit, and said | 
to each other that he was as much away from 
them then as he would be in Halifax, and yet how 
well they bore it! They forgot that the frequent 
letters, posted within bank hours, and eagerly read 
next morning at breakfast, had no fortnight’s pos- 
sibilities between their despatch and arrival. They | 
forgot the comfortable sense of the telegraph office 
only three doors off. They forgot that Harry “ ran 
down” once a month, and stayed from Saturday 
till Monday, so appeasing t the keen appetite of 
love before it grew to hunger. Did they forget— 
or did they only make- believe ? 

God only knows. 

ok * * * % 

He was off! He spent his last week at Sand- 
mouth—seven days of eager laughing and talking. 
There had never seemed so much to say before, 
and the Sandmouth people had never been so genial 
and sociable. He had so many invitations— 
always to bring his mother or some of the “girls ;” 
and some of the girls always went, but the mother 
never. She always found something to do at home, 
and she could not bear the laughter and light gos- 
siping. Somehow, the ideal son in her heart seemed 
all the nearer to reality when she sat making his 
shirts, and did not see him in his little flirtations, 
pleased with himself and his new clothes. Not 
that she owned to herself that she should have pre- 
ferred it had he devoted himself a little more to his 
old home. She would not blame her darling in 
her heart, and when he had rather hesitatingly an- 
nounced that there was to be a supper-party at the 
Prissacks’ on his last evening, she did not wait to 
hear whether he had been invited, but hastily broke 
in with the observation that they must have him 
all to themselves on that day, and so saved his 
filial reputation even to herself. And, in truth, the 
boy was not undutiful—only thoughtless. 

His ship sailed from London. Only his father 
went that far with him. All the other good-byes 
were said at the railway station, and there was such 
acommon-place aspect about that, that he could 
scarcely realise how final they were; and, in fact, 
Chrissy and he had a little sparring at the last 
moment, because they had met Bessie Prissack on 
their way down the High Street, and Chrissy had 
commented upon her with true feminine incon- 


re- | 
flecting that they must somehow manage to send | 


mother | 


| 
| sistency as a prim little old maid, who had just put 
| herself in the way to see the last of Harry (as if 
| Harry would tl hink any the worse of her for that !), 
|and he had retorted that Bessie was a real good 
| girl, and one of the sort that grow handsomer every 
| year they live. 
But it was a very different thing when he shook 

hands with his father in the London Docks. That 
| was the close of a prolonged agony; for, through 
some delay il the pilot, the starting of the 
vessel was delayed for more than three hours, 
during which time there was nothing to do but to 
wander up and down among leaky barrels, with last 
words all spoken and a ghastly sense of unreality 
surrounding them, for that oft vainly prayed-for 

“half-hour longer” is generally as dreary a bliss 
|as would be the ghostly visitation of our dearest 
| departed. 
| It was three o’clock in the afternoon when the 
| moorings were loosened, and the ship floated 
| into the river. It carried but few passengers, and 
there was only one small group of friends to watch 
| them off. Of these, all except Mr. Blanchard had 
| made common cause in grief. He stood apart, 
against a background of a little old-fashioned 
| house, with a grass-plot and two trees before it, 
| home-like and blossoming amid the barren forest 

of masts. Oh! what a long time it seemed to 
| Harry before he was out of sight of that tall, spare 
| figure! He longed for it agam soon enough—ay, 
| before that very sun had set—and yet there was a 
recs of relief when first it faded from his sight, 
| 
| 











and he was !—to turn his thoughts 
from the past to the future; though it was not 
many hours before all his dreams of fortune and 
adventure were lost in mocking visions of green 
fields or fire-light scenes, and all the other heart- 
rending phantasmagoria of sea-sickness, 

From the cliffs at Margate he saw no more of 
land till, with the rest of the passengers, he stumbled 
on deck to see “the last of England.” There were 
one or two young men on board who had been 
“across” before, and he speedily surrendered him- 
self to the fascinations of their society. One was 
the agent of a London firm, the others seemed to 
be open to anything good that “turned up,” but 
the conversation of all was of the most approved 
stamp, since it was of spending money rather than 
of making it. One had evidently been accustomed 
toa “mount” in his —— hunt, and they each 
knew how to fish and shoot and row and drive, 
and seemed to think all life scarcely a sufficient 
leisure for a gentleman’s amusements. It was 
already a new world to Harry, and he thought it a 
dazzling one! At first he timidly fancied that these 
fine young fellows must have independent fortunes, 
but they very soon candidly undeceived him. It was 
only that they took more enlarged views of things 
than he had been accustomed to, and simplified 

he whole duty of man by reducing it to the one 
precept— Take no thought for the morrow: sufii- 
cient unto the day is the evil thereof ”—which scrip- 
ture they quoted to Harry when he looked dubious ; 
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and he, with humanity’s curious tendency to the 
“letter which killeth,” never thought to suggest 
whether they had “ sought first the kingdom of God 
and his righteousness,” as the foundation upon 
which the other precept is given, but instantly 
accepted this wonderfully pleasant new version of 
Christianity. It was all a mistake on the part of 
the dear old folks at home to be so careful and 
economical. That explained why they had never 
got on. The right policy was to “launch out.” 
‘If you have five pounds,” said one of these be- 
witching Mentors, “spend it, and then you'll get credit 
for ten more.” What a splendid new idea that was! 

In the letter which he wrote on shipboard, that 
he might lose no post when he landed, he told his 
family that he had fallen in with some nice people, 
one or two of whom knew Halifax, and had pro- 
mised to introduce him to the boarding-house which 
they patronised there. But for some reason, he did 
not broach the “launching-out” theory, or the good 
people at Sandmouth might have thought his letter 
less satisfactory. 

Oh, life went lightly at Halifax! He found two 
other “bank gentlemen” at the boarding-house, 
and the other inmates were military officers, who 
wanted more comfort than they could get at their 
quarters. One or two of these dined at the regi- 
mental mess, but the others graced the “ ordinary,” 
and gave “tone” to the whole affair, of which 
Harry wrote home with enthusiasm. To be sure, 
his weekly bill absorbed the whole of his com- 
mencing salary, but he had a good wardrobe as 
outfit, and next year his salary would rise, even 
“if he found no other way to make a little extra 
money,” and in the meantime he was sure the 
bank would not like any of its employés to live in 
a low place; and Halifax was not like London, or 
any English town, there was nothing between the 
two extremes. (As if there were no respectable 
young men engaged in its commerce who yet did 
not start in an unequal race with military idlers of 
fortune!) But his family were innocent and easily 
satisfied. 

If they could but have seen him at his six-o’clock 
dinner—if they could but have heard his conversa; 
tion! For Harry soon found that the art of polite 
conversation is easily acquired ; and at first it seems 
a cheap luxury to speak of possible plans and _ pur- 
chases which we never mean to carry out, and to 
talk familiarly of far-off people, in whose presence 
we stood, perhaps once, and then hat in hand. 
Mr. Blanchard’s hair would have risen on end to 
hear his hopeful son’s slighting allusions to “old 
Darbishire,” and even “‘ that screw, Sir John Deve- 
reux,” actually the awful landlord of the family 
home in Sandmouth. And the good mother would 
have wept to hear her boy scoffing at the worthy 
old-fashioned rules whereby the bank restrained its 
officials from Sabbath shooting or fishing, and ap- 
plauding the giddy young officers who declared 
that its directors had no right so to interfere with 
the liberty of the subject ; quite ignoring that the 
directors cer ‘ainly had a right to control those who 








chose to be their servants, and leading to the logical 
conclusion that God had no right to put the rebel- 
lious devil out of heaven. 

But false pretences are immoral. The shammest 
grand appearance is not kept up by nothing, and 
the goddess of fashion makes you “ pay your foot- 
ing” as imperiously as any factory hand. A youth, 
aping all that Harry aped, had to take his turn at 
sundry little expenses, and when it seemed to be 
his turn uncommonly often, it was given him to 
understand that he would lose caste directly if he 
recorded as loans such “trifles” as should not be 
regarded “among gentlemen.” The pocket-money, 
lovingly sent from home, did not go far, and though 
some of the colonial tradesmen seemed most ob- 
ligingly inclined to give credit, yet even these good 
Samaritans required a continual sop. Harry was 
not so far lost to the simple morality of his early 
days, but that he blushed as he wrote a letter home, 
saying that the severity of the climate was such 
that he should need many warm articles with which 
their wildest conjectures had not provided him, and 
which could only be got on the spot. That was 
not his own device, but was suggested by his most 
intimate Mephistopheles, as certain of success. And 
so father Blanchard made his old coat serve, and 
the mother mended up her flannel petticoats, and 
the girls did not get kid-gloves even for Sunday 
wear, and a good round sum was sent out, upon 
which Mephistopheles himself levied a dear friend’s 
per-centage for “ giving you the wrinkle, you know, 
old fellow.” 

It was a sad day for Harry when he was half 
afraid and half ashamed when the English mails 
came in. Sometimes he almost wished that the 
old folks would detect his deceit and upbraid him. 
It seemed too heartless to abuse such complete 
innocence. There was one form of falseness from 
which he instinctively recoiled. Pretty little Bessie 
Prissack was something of an artist, and when he 
first arrived in Canada, he had made excuse to send 
messages to her, telling her that he could not help 
thinking how delighted she would be if she could 
see the variegated colours of the woods, and the 
wild free character of the country. But when he 
began to make life interesting by flirtations with 
sundry expensively-dressed young ladies, who 
openly speculated on the parentage and prospects 
of their beaux, military and civilian, and candidly 
announced that they would not marry anything 
under a “waggon” and pair, he was unsophisticated 
enough to shrink from the thought of little Bessie, 
trustfully treasuring up his words as sure signs of a 
secret affection. In that matter he did not follow 
the example of some of his new friends, who had 
left patient betrothed girls in the old country, of 
whose existence they occasionally spoke, half 
slightingly, when they wished to add the spice of 
forbidden pleasure to their colonial gallantries. 
No, Harry gave up his old dreams about Bessie, 
satisfying himself that he was unselfish in such sacri- 
fice by the ordinary prodigal’s formula “that she 
was far too good for him.” 
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The time came when Harry’s laugh rang louder 
and harder, and then died down with strange sud- 
denness. When he went more seldom to the gen- 
teel party or reception of the private families, and 
oftener to the masculine, wholly-animal carouse at 
the hotel. When Halifax tradesmen came into the 
bank, and by a glance of the eye made him tremble 
in his desk. When one maa dogged him up and 
down the streets, with the scoffing whisper that 
maybe the bank would settle its young spark’s bills 
for the sake of the credit of the whole concern. 
When at last the same man sat in his bed-room, with 
his heels insolently balanced upon his stove, coarsely 
insinuating that if “the governor at home was such 
a swell as he’d always understood, he wouldn’t 
think a hundred dollars much for a cigar bill, nor 
ten ditto dear for a meerschaum,” and that he 
guessed the other little accounts floating about 
would be of the same moderate character. O poor 
father and mother Blanchard, O dear Bessie Pris- 
sack, down on your knees and pray for your dar- 
ling with all your might, for the devil that has been 
creeping up behind him so long is seizing him 
now, and the false bright garments have vanished 
away, and your boy’s face is hot and his eyes are 
wild with the sight of the cruel iron horns and 
hoofs. Father, mother, lover, pray, pray for his 
soul, not as you always do, gently, trustfully, as 
rich men pray for daily bread, but fiercely, wildly, 
as you would pray for his life if you saw him in a 
sinking ship or a burning house. 

Alas! alas! 

It must have been a very specific promise of 
payment which made that man take down his inso- 
lent heels and withdraw his obnoxious presence. 
And yet Harry got no sleep that night. 

He went to the bank next day. That trouble- 
some man waited about outside. Harry’s cronies 
had planned an oyster supper for the evening, and 
he was invited.» They were astonished when he 
said he could not come, having some private busi- 
ness to do. They would have been doubly asto- 
nished had they known that the business was the 
payment of all his bills, yet not more astonished 
than was the troublesome man, who made a blun- 
dering apology as he took the money, and confided 
to his wife that he had “ concluded he should have 
to stick to him a sight longer than that.” 

But Harry did not appear at the bank on the 
following morning, and not twenty-four hours later 
Halifax was bristling with posters announcing— 

“Fifty pounds reward for the apprehension of 
one Henry Blanchard, who had absconded from 
the Colonial Bank with sundry moneys belonging 
thereto. Said Henry Blanchard being a young 
man of two-and-twenty, about five feet eight inches 
high, slight figure, light brown hair and fair com- 
plexion, bie eyes. Lively in manner. Dressed 
in black frock-coat and grey trousers and waistcoat. 

Wore small coral breast-pin. Carried a silver watch 
attached to a gold chain (new). Suspected to have 
gone towards the States. Whosoever should give 


And Mephistopheles and the rest of Harry’s old 
cronies escorted the Halifax belles to a concert 
that came off the same evening that the bill came 
out. It was but a delightfully exciting topic of 
talk for them. Only one young lady attempted a 
little sentiment—she felt it a pity to lose such 
an opportunity of working a little Byronic poetry 
into her own life. She was so charmingly ds- 
traite that she made two new conquests on the 
spot. 

3% * * * 

A pouring rain and a driving wind dashing round 
a little rough station on the Grand Trunk Railway 
between Quebec and Montreal ; about half-a-dozen 
people waiting for the cars, all sitting inside except 
two, who wander up and down outside the shed, in 
the very insufficient shelter of its spreading eaves. 
They kept on crossing each other’s path in the 
dark. Once they met just in the light of the single 
flaring lamp. They were both young men. One 
was about thirty: he was tall as a giant, and wore 
a long rough great-coat and a straw hat, and had a 
whip over his shoulder, and a strong Scotch face 
and Scotch sandy hair; albeit the voice with which 
he greeted one or two arrivals within was not free 
from a Yankee twang. The other was younger and 
shorter, clad in the heavy boots and coarse canvas 
garments of an agricultural iabourer, his dark hair 
was rough and dusty, and so was his brown face. 
He walked as if he were very tired, and did not 
come into the lamplight again. But the other fol- 
lowed him out into the dark, and greeted him with 
a frank— 

“T guess you're a stranger here ?” 

“Yes,” the man said; at least, he had not been 
exactly in this part before. 

“Come from the old country, I reckon? Been 
here long ?” 


“Not very long. Don’t like it much.” Alto- 
gether seemed lumpish and dispirited. 

‘“‘Where have you been stopping ?” 

“ Oh, have been wandering about places. Been 


in Brunswick, and latterly on a farm near Chaudiere 
River.” Did not explain that he came through 
Brunswick as fast as he could, and only spent the 
last night at the farm, sleeping in the cattle-shed, 
unknown to the farmer. 

“ Guess the farm folks were sorry to lose a hand 
at this time of year, with the apples dropping off 
the trees. Wouldn’t they pay you? or what was 
the matter that you came away?” 

“Oh, it was just a shanty: no fit place for a 
labourer to sleep in, and no constant work to be 
given. Thought he’d try for a longer job.” 

The farmer had been all day looking for a hand ; 
but though he wished to take no undue advantage 
of the stranger, yet he naturally had no desire to 
give a lift to the already high labour markets so 
with the caution characteristic of the two nations 
blended in his blood— 

“What should you reckon to charge for common 
work—gathering apples, and such-like ?” 





any information leading to his apprehension,” &c. 


The other’s manner brightened a little; but he 
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hesitated before answering ; and then said, as it | 


seemed, diplomatically— 
“ T’ve heard of a dollar and a half a day. 
“ That’s about it,” responded the farmer, de- 


” 


lighted at a reply which seemed independent, with- | 
out being extortionate. “I guess I'd find you work | 
at that rate for a spell, and we might even settle | 


somehow for the winter, if you’re smart. My place 
is out by Gowertown. 


home. Were you going anywhere in particular?” 


‘** | meant to stop at Grosvenor to look for work, | 
hearing it’s a junction; but if I find it at Gower- | 


town, that’s the place for me,” said the other, with 
more animation. 

* Shouldn’t wonder but you've felt pretty down,” 
observed the farmer kindly. ‘It’s kind of strange 
out here after the old country. My mother always 
said so. It seems wilder and more like starvation 
out here than at home, and you’re not to know that 
seeming is not reality. What is your name, by the 


~ 99 


way 


‘John White,” said the other, standing gazing | 


out into the gloom. 

“I’m Bruce Cluff, of Gower Farm. My father 
came from Philadelphy without a penny, and he 
left me the best farm in the township. My mother 
was an Aberdeen woman. I'd back our potatoes 
against any growing. They're just prime. I’m no 
advocate of these cars: they rattle a man’s brains 


I’m going straight away | 


= had come from behind her veil of clouds. 
He sat moodily gazing out at the river beside 
which the railroad lay, with its opposite bank of 
dense pine wood, here and there broken by a 
rough shanty, through whose windows the cheerful 
light of home streamed out upon the solitude. 
He saw, without seeing. He felt like the ghost 
|of a man whose very grave is nameless. ‘John 
White” had not been in existence longer than a 
| week, and had not yet a firm grasp of his own 
identity. It was not so easy to strike a new root, 
as it had been to sweep away the countless indi- 
| vidualities of twenty-two years’ growth. With 
| them, he had swept away even the acuter agonies 
| that clung about the old existence. Looking out 
into the dark, he saw an old man and woman, and 
| five girls, sitting round an English hearth, silent, 
|shamed. But it was one Henry Blanchard who 
had caused that shame and that sorrow, and 
| Henry Blanchard seemed altogether a different 
| being from John White. Novelty and oblivion, after 
| due repentance, bring a blessed sense of untried 
chances and fresh hopes. But before it, they may 
be as fatal as the narcotic which lulls a sick man 
from his torture into the sleep of death. And 
the train stopped at Gowertown, and Bruce Clutf 
and John White went together to the farm, 
* * 7% % # 


That ominous poster, which so many careless 





into batter. I seldom go farther than my own team | tongues discussed in Halifax, broke a heart in that 


will take me. Know much about horseflesh ?” 
‘Not much,” owned the other, with a pitiful 
recollection of “knowing” phrases ignorantly 
bandied about in Halifax smoking-rooms. 
“‘Guessed you did not,” said the farmer, with 
kindly condescension. “Them as do, always has 
a sort of look of it. But you'll soon learn. It’s 


the nature of man to know about horses. And | 
You'll travel second, I s’pose. | 


here come the cars. 
I should myself. The differ o’ comfort isn’t worth 
the differ o’ cash, and it’s easier to save a dollar 
than to get one—in currency I mean—there’s 
always plenty of kind about—in fact, spilin’ for 
want of a market. This country could fill a many 
more mouths than it’s got, and be not worse, but 
better. But I must travel first-class to-day, because 
I want to get a word with Lawyer Steele about 
selling some wood—spend an extra dollar to catch 
ten, you see. ‘There’s two proverbs that'll make 
any man’s fortune, if he use the right one in the 


right place, and ‘ll ruin him if he uses the wrong. | 


That's ‘A bird in the hand is worth two in the 
bush,’ and ‘ Nothing venture, nothing have.’ Look 
out for me when we get to Gowertown, and we'll 
go up to the farm together. You deal honest by 
me, and [ll deal honest by you. I can’t speak 
fairer than that.” 

And so the farmer and his new help parted for 
the time being. “John White” got a corner seat 


in the car, and sat lonely and unheeded amid the | 


clatter of French-Canadian patois and the loud 
greetings of the rough emigrants who were his 
tellow-passengers. The rain had ceased, and the 


| little English town of Sandmouth, looking out on 


the German Ocean. Mr. Blanchard said it was the 
east wind which blew in so keen from the sea that 


| autumn, which kept him in-doors, and withered his 
h 
Aa 


| frame to a shadow. Was it also the east wind 
| that whitened his hair, and made the family Bible 
| to open of itself at the tale of the Prodigal Son? 
His wife knew better. His daughters knew better. 
He had been the meekest when the blow fell—had 
spoken words of submission, while the girls were 
| helplessly crying, and while his wife wore a stunned 
stony face that asked God those hard questions 
which He does not often choose to answer on this 
| side of eternity. But by-and-by the sisters rallied, 
| and resented the disgrace their brother had thrown 
| upon them, and the mother’s anguish changed to 
an indignant sense that her boy’s wicked folly 
would cost her not only himself, but his good 
father too, She never wanted to speak of Harry, 
though the burden of his sin lay ever heavy on her 
heart. But Mr. Blanchard would talk to her of 
him as they lay awake of nights, never with anger, 
scarcely with blame, only with such an unutterably 
yearning pity for the sinner, that her very reverent 
tenderness for her husband stirred her stronger 
indignation against the son who had so wounded 
| such a gentle and noble heart. Poor woman! 
| perhaps it was well that her passionate agony was 
| tempered by little petty cares crowding round her 
closer than ever now. ‘The wolf was very near 
their door that Christmas-time. But she kept the 
| door closed against it, and though there might be 
| no fire in any grate save that of the sick chamber, 
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and nothing in the pantry except the invalid’s little 
dainties, yet she upheld the old home somehow, 
until the day that all its blinds were down and the 
neighbours said that “ poor Blanchard was gone at 
last ; he had never held up his head since his son’s 
affair.” 

“My dear,” the dying man had said to his 
wife, just as his voice was failing away to utter 
silence, “my dear, I’ve asked God for our poor 
boy’s soul. I can’t help thinking that I may go on 
praying for him in heaven. I can’t see why we 
should leave off doing a good work. But in case I 
can’t, you must ; and then if I can, why it will be 
that prayer of two or three joined together which 
God has promised to answer.” 

“He has killed you!” said the poor wife with 
sad sternness. 

“No, no, my dear; he hasn’t. That is only one 
of your fancies. It is the east wind. If I could 
only send a message to him, poor fellow !” 

“ That’s it,” broke out the tortured woman, “ If 
he couldn’t help disgracing himself and us, he might 
have come forward and taken his punishment, 
rather than leave us all in this misery of uncer- 
tainty! It is he who has sinned, and it is only we 
who are to suffer! I shouldn’t mind for myself. 
I wouldn’t suffer!” she went on, with a fierceness 
that betrayed itself. “I'd forget him as he de- 
serves. But the girls !—and you, my darling, my 
own blessed husband is 

“ My dear, my dear,” and a poor thin hand was 
laid tenderly on her trembling arm, “never be 
afraid that any one can run away from God. 
Vengeance is His, and He will repay. I’m only | 
sorry for poor Harry that those words are but too 
sure to come to pass. I wish I could live, in case | 
some day he may come to think he killed me. If 
you ever hear of him, you must never say that to 
him, dear. Promise me. Nay, never mind, dear. 
Don’t trouble trying to speak. I know you won't. 
Only pray God to bring him to repentance some- 
how. And now, dear, if you will shade the candle, 
I think I could sleep a little.” 

And so he did, and awaked—where the wicked 
cease from troubling. 

x oe eo * * 
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The early morning meal was spread in the chief | 
room of a substantial farm on the outskirts of | 
Gowertown—not Gower Farm itself, but quite near | 
it, being built on land which had been still unre- | 
claimed when Bruce Cluff and John White had 
walked that way nearly seven years before. There 
had been changes since that time—the quick and 
prosperous changes of the new world. John White, 
though evidently an inexperienced farm-hand, had 
proved himself so industrious and steady, that in 
due time Bruce Cluff offered to lend him money to 
buy some land for himself, and John White had 
accepted the offer, and eventually paid the debt, and 
was now in the independent position of a man 
making a good income, without any debts to be 
deducted therefrom. He had become a respectable | 











man in Gowertown, so full of farming plans and | farmstead ; of Bessie Prissack smiling in the empty 


local projects, that he scarcely had time to think of 
the lost ambitions of that vanished Harry Blanch- 
ard, whom it almost seemed that he only dreamed 
he once was. But he had never married, either 
because he shrank from the inquiry into his ante- 
cedents which that might entail, or because out of 
that old dream one sweet memory yet remained 
fairer than any reality of the present. About all 
other former ties he cherished the self-excusing de- 
lusion that they must have quite forgotten him by 
this time. He even made slight allusions to the 
past to his chief friend, Bruce Cluff—such as speak- 
ing from experience on the possibility of retrieving 
past errors and undoing one false step,and he hugged 
himself into a comfortable feeling of superiority by 
choosing to believe that Bruce Cluff, if he had fallen 
into his unfavourable circumstances, would have 
sunk lower and lower, and never have risen again. In 
soliloquy he said to himself that what had happened 
only served the bank right for retaining the services 
of young spendthrifts like So-and-so and So-and-so, 
who were sure to lead a stranger astray; also that 
if the directors did not want to be robbed, they 
should give more liberal salaries. So he excused 
his sin against man, and never for one moment did 
his soul come into the sphere of the Psalmist’s cry, 
“Against Thee, Thee only, have I sinned, and 
done this evil in Thy sight.” Rather, he was proud 
to think from what a poor foundation he had 
raised this fair structure of respectability. For 
not virtue, but sin, is the best soil for self-righteous- 
ness. 

But that morning he had seen something in the 
Daily Witness which had brought back old times 
more vividly than ever before in ail those seven years, 
something which had made him forget his cofiee 
till it was cold, and leave his johnny-cake absolutely 
untasted. In the announcement of the cabin pas- 
sengers in the last Quebec steamer from England 
he read the names of “ Mr. Richard Prissack and 
wife, and Miss Elizabeth Prissack.” 

There were two opposite characters oddly mingled 
in his. One, light, facile, going with the stream; 
the other, resolute, abrupt, energetic. The one 
part of his disposition had yielded to temptation, 
because that was easier than to resist; the other 
had suddenly pulled up, and escaped from the dan- 
gerous groove. Then the old nature had re-asserted 
itself in new form, keeping him contented with the 
whited sepulchre of mere external reformation, 
stifling his homeward yearnings because it was 
difficult and dangerous to break the silence into 
which he had hushed the old voices of his life. 
And now the more active element of his being 
cropped up again. He was something like a ship- 
wrecked mariner who has reached a safe haven 
ashore, and at first rests breathless, satisfied with 


| bare existence, but presently thinks he will make 


another venture, if haply he may carry off some of 
the treasure stored in his stranded vessel. Out of 
the misty past there suddenly started the bewitch- 


ing vision of a home more homely than the bachelor 
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seat opposite him. He rose hastily and went out 
upon the verandah. 

He longed to see Bessie. And instantly his self- 
justifying instinct furnished him with a thousand 
reasons why he should put himself in the way of 
the Prissack party. The disguise of seven years 
ago had become the reality of to-day, and he felt 
sure they would not know him, if he should see fit 
not to declare himself; and he argued that it was 
unnatural not to seek some tidings of his family, 
even though, after all, it might be best that they 
should not hear of him. The result of half an 
hour’s cogitation and blank contemplation of the 
tin spire of the Episcopal church glistening up from 
Gowertown valley below, was the announcement to 
his housekeeper that he was going to take the next 
train for Quebec, and that she need not prepare 
another meal for him until she saw him again. 

How little we know what is going to happen! 
There is not a triter truth, and yet there is not 
one which strikes into our hearts with a sterner 
novelty. 

It was a glorious sunset, steeping the hills in 
molten gold, and glorifying even the smoke that 
rose heavily from the steamers in the bay, when 
John White made his way to one of the chief hotels 
in Quebec, and sauntered into the reception-room— 
not without inquisitive glances into the other public 
apartments. He turned over the newspapers, as idle 
men do, and presently carelessly asked an attendant 
if there were any of the last steamer people stopping 
there. A good many had come at first, he was told, 
but that was already two days ago, and they had 
all left except one party, who were likely to stay a 
spell, since the gentleman was going to open a store 
in the city, and had yet to purchase and furnish a 
family habitation ; and-also one single man, whom 
attendant didn’t know what he was—neither one 
thing nor the other, was attendant’s candid opinion. 

“What store was this new one to be?” asked 
John White, with no more curiosity than was quite 
common there. 

“ General groceries. The gentleman’s name was 
Prissack. Guessed he hadn’t been long married ; 
and it was a sight to see his wife!” Attendant 
came from the old country, and had not seen such 
a fine woman since he left it. ‘‘ Real pure com- 
plexion, not all yellow and white, with eating hot 
bread and drinking iced water, which were ways 
which he had to see, being in the hotel, but didn’t 
noways hold with. Mr. Prissack had his sister 
with him also, and she was a nice little body too, 
but not much to look at. Here they come, sir. 
They always take regular exercise.” 

John White turned and looked through the 
window indicated, and saw something more than 
he expected—to wit, his sister Chrissy leaning con- 
tentedly on the arm of the once-despised Richard. 
That almost made him too dizzy to notice the little 
woman following at their side—a plain little woman, 
with that sweet, happy look which women get when 
they have ceased to seek for any happiness but 
other people’s. None of the Blanchards had ever 





guessed Bessie’s love-story. She had been their 
truest friend in their hour of shame and sorrow, 
and had seemed like one of the family ever since. 
That was all. 

John White recovered himself instantly, as sen- 
sible people always do when serious issues are at 
stake. This unlooked-for presence of Chrissy com- 
plicated matters. It would be hard to get at Dick 
without her, and she would be sure to recognise 
her brother, and that brother remembered Chrissy 
of old, and judged that such recognition would 
entail at least a series of hysteric fits. His plan 
was formed in an instant. He would put himself 
entirely in Bessie’s hands. He stood silent until 
they had all innocently passed the open door of 
the reception-room, and retired to their own apart- 
ments. Then he turned to the attendant, saying— 

Will you tell Miss Prissack ” (with emphasis on 
the name) “that an old Sandmouth acquaintance 
wishes to speak with her—that he should like to 
see her alone for a moment before her brother is 
told he is here ?” 

The astonished attendant obeyed, thinking as he 
went, “that one never need answer no questions ; 
for one never knowed what answers would fit ;” 
and in less than two minutes Bessie responded to 
the summons. A flutter of possibilities had started 
up in her warm little heart ; but she entered the 
reception-room with the composure of one who 
refuses to indulge hope in order to escape dis- 
appointment. 

John White was standing on the hearthrug. 
She stood still before him—stood still and silent. 
Was it for a second or an eternity ? 

“Oh, Harry! how could you?” 

“Bessie, it was years ago! I have lived it 
down! To rise again is harder than not to fall.” 

“ Oh, Harry, Harry !” 

She turned aside in the anguish of sudden joy, 
striking the old closed wound. He turned too. 
Neither heard a step that came softly up behind 
them. 

“ Bessie, you will not refuse to speak to me?” 
he pleaded softly. 

“Henry Blanchard,” said a cool quick voice in 
his ear, “ I arrest you at the instance of the Colonial 
Bank, Halifax, for sums embezzled from them more 
than six years back.” 

The accused dropped down at the detective’s 
feet like a dead man, and it was more than an 
hour before the officer could remove his prisoner. 
Bessie did not faint nor scream, as Chrissy did, 
when she came running down-stairs to find out the 
cause of the tumult below. It was Bessie’s minis- 
trations which won him back to wretched con- 
sciousness. It was Bessie who sought admittance 
to his prison cell later in the evening. It was 
Bessie who sat up all night with Chrissy, and 
soothed her into quietness and resignation. 

“That was a clever dodge,” said the detective, 
rubbing his hands, and exulting over his Canadian 
confreres. “You, over here, could never spot the 
man. I, over there, kept my eye on his people. 
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Keep your eye on parties anyways connected with 
a reward, and go on with your other business, and 
the reward will take care of itself. I knew when 
they were going abroad. 
Bessie, too! Iwas up to what that meant. I just 
took my passage out, and was very civil to them 
all the way, but never found out anything. How- 
ever, it happened as I’d calculated. ‘They never 
suspected who I was, or they would have warned 
him off. Why he hadn’t taken himself off to the 
States, I can’t make out. But this sort always lets 
themselves in for it.” 

The keen detective could not in the least believe 
that perfect innocence on the part of all but the 
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ward-bound vessel is ploughing its way. Sand- 
mouth is at its very quietest. The shops have 
nearly done their work for the day, and the strollers 
have all gone home, and only the muffin-bell goes 
ringing—ringing—through the deserted streets. 
Sandmouth looks much as it did seven years ago, 
only there is a little row of small houses at the 
west of the Parade, and facing the sea, which was 
not built then, Very humble houses they are, with 
just a door and a tiny wingow opening on the path, 
and two more tiny windows above. Very humbly 
inhabited, too, for every casement has the white 
half-curtain and pinned-up blind of simple working 


people, except those of the tenement at the very | 


VII—18 


And the unmarried Miss | 





one guilty man had led him as straight to his prey 
as the guilty complicity which he fancied he 
scented. 

And Harry was left alone with his resuscitated 
sin. The shrouds of expedient morality with which 
he had hidden its deformity even from his own 
eyes were stripped off and shut away. No screen 
of false appearances now stood between him and 
his unreconciled God. 

. * o * * 

One year later. Three o’clock on a January 
afternoon. No glorious sunset, only one streak of 
silver light in a dead grey sky, and its solitary reflec- 
tion on the German Ocean, over which a small out- 
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end, farthest from the town. Its inmates can step 
straight out upon the downs without passing any 
other house, and very likely, if they choose, they 
can avoid meeting a neighbour for six months at a 
time. The rest of the row have a respect for that 
end house—the respect of rough, honest people for 
a brave old lady, whose life had gone against her, 
but who remained as vigorous and energetic as if 
she had conquered it all—as perhaps, after all, she 
had. They had felt a new respect lately—the 
pitiful deference of simple, humble natures for a 
repentant sinner. And now, at last, the lowly 
dwelling was invested with the solemn majesty 
which always surrounds the angel of death. 
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The dying man lay in the upper chamber. He | 
and his two nurses were all silently watching that | 
silver streak in the sky. The younger of the two 
women, seated nearest the window, could also see 
the outward-bound ship. It would soon be out of 
sight. It seemed to her a parable, which brought 
tears to her eyes, while her mind went to and fro | 
over the events of the last few months—the unex- 
pected meeting in the far-off land ; the fell accusa- | 
tion ; the prison cell; the contrite heart that at last | 
almost cried out for the punishment that seemed | 
as if it would be a help to real pardon and peace ; 
the mercy of the old injured masters, who rightly 
deemed that God’s chastisement was enough, with- 
out theirs; the shattered health and the broken 
spirit, only dwelling lightly on the womanly sacri- 
fice that poured the pent-up love of years at the 
feet of the pitiful prodigal, and scorning his own 
sister’s representation of the proprieties of conven- 
tional life, acted in the pure light of gentle womanly 
charity, and with him crossed the seas that he 
could never have crossed alone, and brought him 
to his mother’s feet in time to say, “ I have sinned 
against heaven, and before thee."Wre he died. 

And the mother sat by her son’s pillow, with her 
heart sad to think of her old fierce fear lest the 
sinner should escape the judgment. And yet she 
felt that this was not the judgment. Judgment 
would have left him blind in his sinful self-righteous- 
ness. This was mercy. His soul had been given 
to his father’s prayer. 

“ Bessie,” whispered the dying man, “ will you | 

! 





read those verses agaim?” 
She knew well enough what verses he meant. 


“Vengeance is mine; I will repay, saith the 
Lord.” 

“T will have mercy 
“The sacrifices of God 
broken and a contrite heart, 

despise.” 

“The Lord is merciful and gracious, slow to 
anger, and plenteous in mercy. 

* ie vill not always chide, neither will He keep 
his anger for ever. 


, and not judgment.” 
are a broken spirit: a 
O God, thou wilt not 


“He hath not dealt with us after our sins, nor 
rewarded us according to our iniquities. 

“For as the heaven is high above the earth, so 
great is his mercy toward them that fear Him. 

“ As far as the east is from the west, so far hath 


He removed our transgressions from us. 

“ Like asa father pitieth his children, so the Lord 
pitieth them that fear Him. 

“For He knoweth our frame, He remembereth 
that we are dust. 

“For the wind passeth over it, and it is gone, 
and the place thereof shall know it no more.” 

And there was silence. And the silver streak 
faded out of the sky, and the ship had sailed away 


from sight. Silence and darkness. 


“Harry,” said the mother softly, “are you 
asleep ?” 
No answer. Never an answer any more. 


And the mother still lives in the little house look- 
ing out on the sea. And she is satisfied, for the 


| son who lives with God is not dead to her. 


And Bessie Prissack will be Bessie Prissack 
always. 
EDWARD GARRETT. 





T= study of the miracles of our Lord and of the | 

Apostolic Church may, I think, be widened | 
so as to include other views than are commen 
of their nature and import; and so as to show us 
certain divine powers abiding in the Church which 
should flow continually from the Church into the 
world, leading it to the faith and obedience of Christ. 
Miracles are not merely the manifestations of a 
supernatural or divine power, which clothe with the 
credentials of a divine authority him who works 
them. They are such, and as such have a per- 
manent place among the evidences of Christianity ; | 
but they are more. ‘They reveal in the clearest | 
form, in that world of sense which all men feel | 
and understand, as though they were majestic 
symbols or pictures, the redeeming love and mis- 
sion of our Lord and his Church. And they typify 





in express and significant visible acts the mightier 
spiritual salvation which the Spirit of the Lord | 
They are all works of mercy | 
In them we see the | 


accomplishes in men. 
as well as works of might. 


WOMAN’S GREAT WORK IN 





THE CHURCH. 


of sin- 
stricken nature healed and assuaged. The imper- 
fect is lifted up, and crowned with perfection. 


wounds and woes, though but external, 


Death is subdued and quickened into life. But yet 
more :—They are not only evidences and symbols 
of Christ’s redemption, they have further a mar- 
vellous exciting and magnetic Pe wer. You see in 
the Gospels how they draw multitudes to witness 
and experience them. They startle indifference 
and compel attention. They strike the dull senses 
of men, and sharpen them with eager curiosity and 
questioning. They surround Christ and his Apostles 
with crowds, who otherwise had passed heedlessly, 
but who now listen with awed spirits to the words 
of life which they speak. 

Accordingly we find three words used in the 
New Testament to designate these three ag 
of miracles. They are s tyled mighty works, 
works of power, signs or symbols, and ate So 
These three phrases are the only ones used to 
| describe the miracles of the New Testament; and 
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their threefold nature and intention. 
ing, moreover, to observe how gradually in the 
Gospel history the first conception of miracle, and 
the word which denotes it, as a mighty work or 
work of power, give place to the other two con- 
ceptions of miracle, in which its moral use is 
discerned, as well as its subserviency to the spiritual 
truth which it illustrates, and upon which it fastens 
the serious attention of men. Either phrase— 
“sions” or “ wonders”—occurs but rarely in the 
Gospels of Matthew and Mark, and towards their 
close, but constantly in the later Gospel of John, 
in the Book of the Acts, and in the Epistles; 
whilst throughout the three early Gospels the 
“mighty works” occurs on every page. So we 


see how the thought of power—mere power dies 
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they do with happy and perfect accuracy set forth 
It is interest- | 


away in the glory of that saving love which the | 


miracles exhibit, and which they flash upon the 
astonished gaze of the world. 

We learn accordingly how our Lord repeats in 
his works the gracious but necessary condescension 
of his advent and presence amongst men. The 
Word was made flesh and dwelt among us, in 
order that our eyes might see, and our hands 
handle, that body which clothes and reveals Him. 
And so in his miracles He clothes the naked word 


of his truth, as it were, with a body of living flesh— | 


a rich humanity which thrills upon every sense. 
He touches and vivifies it with bountiful human 
sympathies. He surrounds it with, and explains it by 
means of, tender healing works which come down at 
once to the rudest apprehension of men, which stand 
forth boldly to be as it were seen and handled of 
men, which graciously draw their heart and open it 
to the higher influences of love ; and which exhibit 
in glorious outward symbols, so that all shall be 
compelled to understand them, the nobler works 
of spiritual healing and salvation which He has 
come here and dwells here for ever to accomplish. 
He is visibly manifest in them, as one who bears 
our grief and carries our sorrows. And as men see 
how mightily, willingly, blessedly He does this in 
the sensible sphere ot bodily disease and sorrow, 
they are helped and led to understand how He 
carries the deeper, deadlier burthens of our sin and 
its hidden woe. His grace shines upward through 
the senses to the soul. The outward speaks, in 
language which cannot be gainsayed and is promptly 
understood, to the inward spirit. Men must see, 
as well as hear, ere they believe. 

Now such power abode in the human body of 
Christ—does no such power abide in the Church, 
that mysterious, ever-living, visible body of our 
Lord on the earth, in which He dwells, and in 
which He finishes the work the Father gave Him 
todo? Has it but a divine doctrine to teach, a 
divine truth to proclaim, and no gracious works of 
humanity to perform, wherewith to bless mankind, 
and draw them to learn its higher mysteries of 
love, or wherewith to interpret and explain, as 
with bright symbols, to the outer world, and to 
every sense of man, the true Spirit of her Lord, 











and the glory of the redemption which He offers to 
men? Is not the Spiritual word which she pos- 
sesses to be now incarnated for men—touched as it 
were with the instincts and passions of our flesh— 
animated and clothed by human sympathies, so as 
fitly to dwell among men? And is the love of God 
of which it is the minister to be proclaimed to 
suffering men by weak speech only, and not by 
the winning mighty voice of sympathetic ministries, 
miracles of mercy, deeds of love—which thrill home 
to all hearts, and which none fail to understand ? 
Are there no mighty works, no signs and wonders, 
as of old, to be wrougnt now by the Church, which 
shall be to the ‘world the vouchers of its divine 
mission, the heralds of its divine message, the 
symbols of its divine salvation? Yes, verily! ina 
deep sense we affirm, grace as well as truth ever 
comes into the world, through the Church, by 
Jesus Christ. The supernatural energies which 


| first asserted and vindicated the authority and mis- 


sion of the Lord, and of his Church, in the world, 
do not exist, aré not needed now, save in the 
realm of the spirit. But the faith and love, 
awakened as divine supernatural energies in the 
spirit of believing men and women, are to accom- 
plish, though by simple and natural ways, mighty 
works which ‘shall be blessed wonders to men, 
causing them to marvel, and drawing them by 
the subtle magnetic forces of sympathy to hear 
and understand the divine truth they speak ; and 
which shall be signs—glorious pictures and symbols, 
revealing the infinite compassion of Christ, and the 
blessing of his salvation. 

Miracles ceased to be required, and therefore 
ceased to be performed, as soon as the corporate 
Church grew in vigour, so as to command by her 
very presence the attention of men, and as svon 
as the great moral powers of the regenerate life 
awakened and disciplined in the Church could 
manifest themselves with due glory by regular and 
systematic offices of charity, for the healing and 
purifying of the people. Nevertheless the great 
fact remained that the life of the Church was mani- 
fested in the miraculous love which it inspired in 
its members, and that this love offering itself, after 
the example of Christ, in ministry to the good of 
men, at once gathered souls by a most potent and 
divine spell under the gracious influences of the 
Church, and exhibited to the humblest, weakest, 
weariest of men, as by a living parable, the great 
truths of Christ's suffering and redeeming love. 

I am led now by this preamble to mark what I 
conceive to a great, if not the chief, blemish 
and weakness in the mission-ministry of all our 
Protestant,and especially Nonconformist, Churches, 
and also to look upon what seems to me to be 
woman’s special and appropriate department in 
the evangelising labours of the Church. Our 
Churches have presented their truth and faith— 
that which is the substance of their life—in too 
abstract a form, too naked a guise. Their life is 
not draped in blissful charities so as to come to 
the homes of the people, as a mighty living Christ- 









































like presence, that has a care of them, that lifts 
up them that are bowed down, that always bends 
with a bright, heavenly compassion over their 
misery, and lays a healing, soothing touch on their 
sickness. There is much and able preaching in 
them. They trust to the utterance, often emphatic 
and powerful, of the doctrines of the Gospel; but 
yet there is somewhat awanting. There is the word 
of love, but where, we ask, are the mighty works of 
love that shall be as the symbols of their faith, 
and as wonders drawing the people? Now to 
restore these evidences of the divinity of the 
Church, and these needful influences of the Church 
in evangelising the world, we must restore what I 
conceive to be almosta lost ministry in the Church 
—the ministry of Christian women in work which 
they are specially qualified to do ; and which, by re- 
instating them in their proper place in the Church, 
affords them an opportunity of taking a distinctive 
and essential part in its great mission, and thus 
of fulfilling that duty to Christ and his Church 
which all loyal, loving souls must feel to be supreme. 

I donot affirm that woman’s work in the Church, 
even when we only consider its outward and 
evangelising labours in the world, should be con- 
fined to offices of charity, to which I shall mainly 
confine my attention in this paper. There are 
distinct spheres and methods of teaching for which 
I believe a Christian woman is _pre-eminently 
adapted, such as in the mothers’ meeting, or in the 
kinds of labour which we have seen carried on so 
nobly by Miss Marsh among navvies; by Mrs. 
Bailey among the brickmakers at the East of 
London, detailed in her “ Ragged Homes, and how 
to mend them ;” by Mrs. Wightman among 
drunken men, detailed in her “ Annals of the 
Rescued ;” or by ladies better known to some of 
us. It will, however, be found that woman’s 
public teaching of Christian truth, to be efficient 
and conducive to the general good of the Church 
and its work, should be limited to two spheres ;— 
namely, to gatherings of their own sex, and to 
classes or meetings of men where the proper 
personal female influence of holy charity is felt 
and honoured by each man attending them.’ I 
believe that whilst I dare not say exceptional 
cases may not occur in which the Spirit of the 
Lord has manifestly called a woman to preach pub- 
licly before promiscuous assemblies, they must 
always be regarded as exceptional. Many good 


. women ministered to Jesus and for Him when on 


earth. These, however, were not called out among 
“the Seventy” or “the Twelve.” Phoebe was a 
deaconess; but no Phoebe was an elder or an 
evangelist in the Apostolic Church. No ! Woman’s 
special work in fulfilling the great commission of 
the Church is defined at once by her distinctive 
sympathies, and by the urgent need of the Church. 
For, such services of charity Christian women are 
prompted to seek, and can render without violating 
or diminishing the sacred reserve of modesty, which 
is the secret of their influence. 

I am led then briefly to inquire—I, What kinds 
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of work are Christian women specially called to in 
the Church? and, II. Why should this work be 
organized and sanctioned by the Church ? 

I, The fundamental idea of the Church ruling 
the New Testament descriptions of its membership 
and mission in the world is, that it is the Body of 
Christ. Consequently, in each locality where a 
true Church exists, there the Spirit of Christ dwells 
in an organic and visible form, assuming a bodily 
presence again to be known of men. ‘The Church 
is not only to publish the Gospel of salvation, and 
the righteousness of God, but like Jesus Himself 
is to be known as a divine Friend in the locality 
where it is planted, having a care of the poor, and 
sick, and homeless, and lost. From it, as the 
body of Christ, a healing virtue is to be felt to 
flow, and by remedial healing influences it is to 
uplift and purify the whole society of men in its 
neighbourhood. 

Now, in such a view of the Church’s ministry 
among men, it is plain there are specific duties 
which personal service and sisterly, motherly sym- 
pathies alone can discharge, and which I think 
constitute woman’s work in the Church. I look 
more closely at these duties, and divide them into 
two classes, as they are to be fulfilled in the homes 
of the people or in connection with institutions 
founded by the Church. In the first class or cate- 
gory there is every kind of sympathetic tender 
help which can be given by loving hearts to those 
who need our succour, and which may mirror to 
them the greater love of our Lord in whose name 
it is done. How often our Lord exalts the honour 
and reiterates the importance of this service! The 
cup of cold water to the thirsty, the visit of con- 
solation to the sick—these to the poorest, the least 
worthy, are great if done in His name: and great is 
the reward! We inevitably think of help in times 
of suffering, when we contemplate such Christian 
ministries as these ; and I know of no preaching to 
the poor like that which steals into their hearts 
from the grace of women, who, inspired by love 
of Christ, visit the sick home to make it clean and 
pure, to assist in nursing, to cool the fevered head, 
or wet the white burning lips. But that is in fact 
only one out of countless modes in which this kind 
of service to Christ may be tendered. There are 
blind, with whom an hour’s kindly chat or pleasant 
reading—aged poor, to whom a daughter’s visit to 
tidy their hearth and gladden their dim days— 
lonely women, to whom a sisterly word saving them 
from sin—gutter children, to whom a mother’s 
smile—may be a priceless boon, a glimpse of the 
heavenly love. Wherever and however kindness 
may be shown, and will be biessed, there let the 
Church’s heart, the heart of its Lord, be shown. I 
would that in every neighbourhood, instinctively, 
in trouble and suffering, men looked to the Church, 
as Christ’s very presence among them, for such 
relief as He can blessedly give. We know how the 
Romish Church has gained in every land, and is 








gaining in ours, an immense influence among the 
} poor. And by what means? Not by their preach- 
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ing. There is little of that with them. By the | 
sedulous, beautiful, gentle chariti r | 
service—of their sisters of charity. Their visits, 
shedding a tender grace in the homes they ente 
do give the poor a vision of the reality of the | 
Divine mercy, and win them to the faith of a Church | 
that inspires such ministries. Why should not all | 
the redeemed women of every Church—godly women | 
who follow Christ—be sisters of mercy, doing such | 
work for Christ? Why is not the Church itself 
a sisterhood of mercy? And why is not the en- 
trance of Christian women into the Church to be 
accepted as their vow to consecrate some time 
and energy to unselfish, loving service to Christ and 
mankind ? 

Let it, however, be distinctly understood, that | 
the CHARITY for which the sisterhood of the Church | 
is formed is not alms-giving. Christ had no money | 
to give, and his Church has not much. And it is 
well. <A little money given discreetly, and when its | 
use is immediately inspected and directed by the | 
donors, may be helpful ; but abundant, uncontrolled | 
alms-giving is a frightful evil, which breeds a help- 
less dependence, the indolence and crime of pau- | 
perism. The Church may not bribe, as it cannot | 
bless, men with money. Nor is the world ever to | 
dream, like a Simon Magus, of money as the 
Church’s benison—the good which the Church 
brings them, and for which it is to beg piteously at 
its gates. Such a conception, when it exists in a| 
neighbourhood, depraves the whole work of the 
Church, and destroys the possibility of spiritual 
good. No; what the Church has to give is what 
money cannot purchase, and is beyond money’s 
worth—Aeart-service, pity, willing personal help, all 
the rich ministry of holy love. Silver and gold it 
may not have; but these, which the Lord freely 
gives it, it should freely give. 

With respect to the second class of duties I have 
indicated—viz., those that may be fulfilled in con- 
nection with institutions founded by the Church— 
let me say how glad I am that to-day a reactionary 
and beneficial movement has begun with respect to 
public charitable institutions. Hitherto these have 
been stupendous organizations. Orphanages, asy- 
lums, hospitals, all of immense size, have been 
erected. In consequence, the service—the whole 
life in these institutions, has been to a large extent 
mercenary, mechanical, and driven by routine. In- 
dividual sympathy, personal interest, cannct exist 
in them. I confess I do not like to think of one 
thousand children—all girls or all boys—being 
reared in one establishment. How drear the mono- 
tony of those children’s life! No motherhood or 
fatherhood, no sisterhood, no brotherhood can 
be there. The children are counted by the head ; 
but what of their poor hearts? Now we have in- 
troduced a happier plan—long in operation on the 
Continent—of forming homes. Orphan homes are 
raised, in which there shall grow and twine round 
the young hearts of the children the sweet in- 
stincts, and memories, and close attachments of a 
family life—a home. But these orphan homes we 

















build and support at a distance. Why should 
not every important Church have its own 
orphan home in its own neighbourhood, so that 


r,|the people round about shall see how Christ’s 


Church gathers the homeless under its wing, and 
how Christ still says, by its voice, ‘‘ Suffer little 
| children to come to me?” I read of one service in 
Manchester, where a visitor at the Sunday worship 
was touched to the heart by seeing the children 
of the Church, orphan children, to whom the Church 
had become a home, gathered together, and by 
hearing the prayers of the Church for them. Now 
I plead for such Church orphan homes, where the 
children are trained as a family; and I plead for 
them not only for the sake otf the children, who 
can alone be healthily trained in this fashion, and 
|for the sake of the influence of a Church in its 
neighbourhood, but for the sake of Christian women 
in ‘the Church. You send guineas to a far-off 
orphanage, but you cannot send your loving sym- 
pathies in the envelope: and to give them to ‘the 
orphans whom you atte for whom you care, in 
the orphan home of your Church, which you are 
happily enabled to visit, is, believe me, to give to 
the orphan far more than your money, and is to 
enrich yourself with a blessing which the Christian 
women of a Church ought not to lose. I have 
envied for the ladies of our Churches the God-like 
joy which I have seen two or three women, a 
mother and daughters, realise in the care of an 
orphanage and of bright orphan children com- 
mitted to them. In the same way I would have 
home reformatories, like Dr. Wichern’s at Ham- 
burg ; cottage asylums, like M Bost’s at Laforce ; 
even small hospitals, like the village infirmaries so 
wisely advocated by the late Sir James Simpson 
of Edinburgh. I would have these, according to its 
means, conducted economically by a large Church 
in its own neighbourhood, for the sake of the 
suffering or vicious there, under its own manage- 
ment. And in these I would have the Christian 
women of a Church fulfil their womanly and Christ- 
like ministry of charity, in the name and by the 
sanction of the Church. Then would the Church, 
like her Lord, bear the sicknesses of the people, 
and reveal in unmistakable language her profound 
love for men, and the nature of the redemption 
she is to accomplish among them, whilst she found 
for her best members—devout, sympathetic women 
—spheres for the discipline of their Christian sym- 
pathies and the doing of Christian duty. 

Now, in conclusion, I state several reasons why 
these charitable ministries, constituting woman’s 
work in the Church, should be organized and 
sanctioned by the Church. 

1st. That all female members of the Church may 
be engaged in its service. The scriptural doctrine 
with respect to the Church is, that each member 
who joins it is to join in its work, is to have some 
distinct and recognised part in the accomplishment 
of the great duty ‘of the Church. But what part or 
place do Christian women take in the Church? 
In what Church-work do they engage? We calla 
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few of them to the Sabbath-school; a few of 


them join in a monthly Dorcas meeting; and | 


that almost sums up their Church labour. But 
it may be that Christian women, even devout | 
and earnest women, have not the desire or the 
aptitude for teaching; and none of them can 
feel that a quiet, social Dorcas evening, with its 
sewing and friendly talk, is really a fulfilment of 
their part of the great mission of Christ’s Church. 
But ail Christian women, being women and Chris- 
tian, have the gifts and the calling for such works 
of charity as I have mentioned. ‘These are no 
alien tasks to woman: they are her proper delight. 
For Christ and his Church they constitute just the 
kind of service which holy women long to under- 
take. And it is 22 the Church with which they 
immediately associated in their own neighbour- 
hood that this service can be most fitly and happily | 
discharged. Some religious women sunder the 


relationships of home, abandon the sphere of | 


private domestic duties, and enter convents or 
sisterhoods, to give their life to self-denying labours 
of love. Life- long vows are always a snare and an 
evil; and I believe, for the great majority of 
women, it is infinitely better that, as daughters, 
sisters, and mothers, in the presence of friends and 
neighbours, begirt with the honourable sanctities 
and duties of 


mercy. Then, in this way, all canengage. Few can 
go far away to join a nursing corps or a sisterhood 
of charity, but all can join the corps—the sisterhood, 
comprising every woman of the Church of which 
they are members, and in which every one redeems 
and gives some time for womanly, compassionate 
ministries to the weak, suffering, and dying round 
about them. 

2nd. This work must be organized and sanctioned 
by the Church, in order that it may be systemati- 
cally and efficiently carried on, with order and 
constancy, under the safeguards which such work 
requires; in order, likewise, that there may be 
proper education and training given to the young 
members of the Church in the work. It is a 
mistake to think works of charity can be done 
anyhow, without preparation or skill. No! there 
is a tact, a discretion needed in all; and in some, 
—for example, nursing, teaching ragged children, 
&c.,—a certain specific training is almost essential. 
Hence I should like the elder women, the mothers 
and widows of our Churches, to go forth, with 
their younger sisters or daughters, to instruct 
them in the ways of the Lord’s work. We don’t 
want scientific training, but the training which 
experience and Christian wisdom impart; and 





are | 


their own Christian home, and | 
secured by its benign protection, they should go | 
forth into the world on Christ’s special errands of | 


& SSS see ie 


| that can be given, and ought to be given, in the 
Church, 
3rdly, and chiefly, this work ought to be 
organized and sanctioned by the Church, in order 
that the Church may speak forth to men, and reveal 
| itself with the united strength, the grand collective 
voice—of all its members. Individuals are broken 
up through society. Their influence is personal, 
and is recognised as such. Christ is not clearly 
recognised and honoured as working in them and 
| by them. But in the Church, where work is done 
openly and constantly in Christ’s name, Christ 
| receives the glory due to Him. 
| There is a vast amount of Christian charity, I 
| know, which is done to-day by individuals, by Chris- 
tian women. Our infirmaries and our benevolent 
| institutions are mainly supported—private charities 
innumerable are daily wrought—by men and women 
| with whom the inspiring motive of their benevolence 
is the love for men which Christ has quickened. 
| But this motive is not realised and felt by the 
| world as it would be—Christ is not seen in these 
| self-sacrificing ministries as He would 
} were done in connection with the Church, 





and 


| 7 - re 
| professedly, therefore, for the sake of our Lord 
| Jesus Christ. 

I desire that this work be organized and 


sanctioned by the Church, in order that Chris- 
tian women in all they undertake may feel they 
have the support of the great brotherhood of Christ 
in their work—that they have an authority higher 
than their own—that they are called, commissioned, 
| sustained by the Church, and that they act in its 
name for the fulfilment of its mission and for the 
glory of its Lord. Let the sympathies and prayers 
of the Church surround to shield and arm every holy 
woman doing its work for Christ in the quenching 
of this world’s woes. 

And lastly, I desire it for the Church’s own sake, 
that the philanthropic work undertaken by its own 
members by its authority may be ceaselessly before 
its attention, may be made the subject of deli- 
beration, counsel, and of prayer in its meetings ; 
and that the reports made to it by those whom it 
sends forth to fulfil this service of humanity may 
engrave this sacred truth in lines of heavenly fire 
upon its heart—that within the Church is the Tree 
of Life, whose leaves are for the healing of the 
nations—that God’s kingdom, the Church, has 
been founded upon earth as an institution that is 
to labour unwearingly for the uplifting, reform, and 
sanctifying of be the societies of men, for the re- 
moval of all evil, and the universal redemption of 
mankind rset the original curse of sin with which 
they 


| 4thly. 
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y are grievously wounded, even unto death. 
= 2. 
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HOW TO STUDY THE OLD TESTAMENT. 


JUDGES—NOTES ON PARTICULAR PASSAGES. 


H. iii. 7. “ And served Baalim and the groves :” | 
and served Baalim and Asheroth, Baalim is 

|| the plural of Baal, and is here and in x. ro used as a 
general term, denoting all the false gods worshipped | 
by Israel. The Asheroth of this passage is pro- | 
bably the Ashtaroth of ii. 13; the only difference | 
being that Asheroth means properly the idols or | 
images of the supposed deity,* Ashtaroth the deity 
herself. Ashtaroth was a Phoenician female deity, 
the Astarte of the Sidonians, a moon-goddess, 
as Baal was the sun-god. She was worshipped as 
the feminine nature principle, represented by the | 
moon’s pure lustre and supposed influence on 
nature. She had a temple at Ascalon, which 
Herodotus says was the most ancient of the temples 
dedicated to her. He calls her Ouranit Aphrodite, 
“ the Celestial Venus” (i. 105). 

20. “ He was sitting in a summer parlour which 
he had for himself alone:” he was sitting alone in 
his upper chamber of cooling, i.e. a chamber placed 
on the flat roof of the house, and so constructed as 
to allow of the passage through it of cooling draughts 
\| of air. 
| Ch. iv. 24. “And the hand of the children of 
Israel prospered and prevailed against Jabin :” and 
the hand of the children of Israel was increasingly 
heavy on Jabin. 

Ch. v. 2—31. As there are a number of correc- 
tions, large and smail, to be made on this chapter, 
|| it seems preferable to give a continuous translation | 
of the whole of this noble ode, keeping as close as | 
may be to the Authorised Version. 





} Srropue I. 


For that the chiefs of Israel came forth as leaders, 

For that the people willingly offered themselves, 
| Bless ye Jehovah. 
] Hear, O kings! give ear, O princes! 
| I to Jehovah, | will sing, 

Will sing praise to the God of Israel. 

ehovah, when thou wentest forth from Seir, 

} When thou didst advance from the field of Edom, 
‘The earth shook, the heavens also dropped, 
The clouds also dropped water. 
The mountains quaked before Jehovah, 
This Sinai before Jehovah, the God of Israel 


Srropue II. 
{ In the days of Shamgar, son of Anath, 
| In the days of Jael, the roads kept holiday, 
| And the wayfarers went by bye-paths.t 
| The villages kept holiday, kept holiday in Israel, 
Until that I Deborah arose, 
| Arose, a mother in Israel. 
‘They chose new gods ; whence war at the gates ! 
Was there a spear or a sh:eld seen 
Among forty thousand in Israel ? 





he 


Srropue III. 


| My heart to the leaders of Israel, 
} Whe offered themselves willingly for the people. 
Bless ye Jehovah. 
Ye that ride on white asses, 





* Dr. Lee contends (Heb. Lex., p. 61) that Asheroth were shrines 
for the idols of Baal, and not the idols of Ashtaroth. His reasons are 
not without force, but as shrines are not worshipped, it is difficult to 
reconcile his conclusion with the statement that the Israelites “‘ served 
Baalim and Asheroth.” It seems cuite certain that the word does 
‘ groves,”’ as it is rendered in the Authorised Version. 

+ Literall , “ twisted ” or “‘ crooked paths,” circuitous, out-of-the- 
Way routes. 








Ye that sit upon carpets,* 

And ye that walk by the way, ponder, 

Away from the noise of the archers, by the places of drawing water, 
* There shall they rehearse the righteous deeds of Jehovah, 

his righteous acts in the villages of Israel. 

Then shall the people of Jehovah go down to the gates. 


Srropue IV. 
Awake, awake, O Deborah, 
Awake, awake, utter a song. 
Arise, Barak, lead captive thy captives, O son of Ahinoam. 
Then came down a remnant of the nobles [and] of the people. 
Jehovah came down to me among the heroes. 
Of Eph:aim [some] whose root is in Amalek ; 
Behind thee [O Ephraim] Benjamin among thy people. 
From Machir came down leaders, 
And from Zebulon those that hold the staff of a conductor. 
And princes of Issachar were with Deborah, 
nd as Issachar, so Barak, 
Into the plain they were hurried on foot. 


Srropue V. 


At the streams of Reuben were great resolutions of heart. 
Wherefore didst thou rest among the sheepfolds, 
To hear the piping of the flocks ? 
By the streams of Reu'en were great scarchings of heart. 
Gilead abode beyond Jordan ; 
And Dan, why tarried he by ships? 
Asher sate by the seashore, 
And by his havens he abode. 
Zebulon [was] a people that cast forth its life unto death ; 
And Naphtali on the high places of the field. 


SrropueE VI. 
Kings came; they fought; 
Then the kings of Canaan fought 
At Taanach, by the waters of Megiddo; 
A piece of silver did they not take. 
The stars from their courses fought with Sisera ; 
The river Kishon bore them away, 
The river of the olden time, the river Kishon. 
Forward my soul with strength. 


Stropue VII. 


Then did the hoofs of the horses stamp, 
From the galloping, the galloping of heroes. 
Curse ye Meroz, saith the angel of Jehovah, 
Curse ye bitterly the inhabitants thereof, 
Because they came not to the help of Jehovah, 
To the help_of Jehovah, among the mighty. 


Srropue VIII. 


Blessed among women be Jael, the wife of Heber the Keuite, 
Among women dwelling in tents, blessed be she. 
Heasked water, she gave him milk; 
In a dish of nobles she handed to him cream; 
Her f eft] hand she stretched out for a tent-pin, 
And her right hand for a workman’s mallet ; 
And she struck Sisera; she smote him through the head; 
And she broke in pieces and pierced through his temples. 
Between her feet he bowed, he fell, he lay prostrate ; 
Between her feet he bowed, he fell ; 


Where he bowed down there he fell destroyed. 











Srropue IX, 
Through a window the mother of Sisera looked forth, 
Through the lattice she cried aloud: 
** Why delayeth his chariot to come ? 
Why linger the paces ot his chariots?’ 
The wise of her princesses answer— 
Sut she reiterates her words— 
** Are they not finding and dividing spoil, 
A maiden, two maidens apiece to a man; 
Spoil of dyed garments to Sisera, 
Spoil of dyed garments, clothes wrought in divers colours, 
A dyed garment; two variegated cloths for his neck as booty ?’’ 









Thus let all thine enemies, O Jehovah, perish. 
But let those that love Thee be as the going forth of the sun in his 
strength. 





Ch. vi. rr. “Gideon threshed wheat by the 
winepress :” Gideon was beating out wheat in the 
winepress. We dared not openly thresh it; he 
could only covertly beat it out with a stick, and 


* Perhaps this refers rather to soft, well-stuffed saddles than to 
couches; the original word denotes a covering, especially such as is 
rich and luxurious. 
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that in a winepress which, as sunk in the ground, | secret?” And the angel of Jehovah said to him, 
was less exposed to the view of the enemy. Why thus askest thou after my name? Jt is Won- 

15. “ Behold, my family is poor in Manasseh,” | derfud. 

&c., is the humblest or feeblest in Manasseh. Ch. xiv. 12. “Thirty sheets.” The margin has 

25, 26, 28, 30. “The grove.” This should be | “ shirts,” as an alternative rendering. This is more 
the wooden pillar which represented the goddess | correct here. The sadin (v7?) was a linen gar- 
Ashtaroth, and which was usually erected on the} ment, worn next the body. (See Kitto’s Biblical 
altar of Baal. This Gideon hewed to pieces. | Cyclop., i. 705, 3rd Edit.) 

31. “ Will ye plead for Baal? will ye save him?| Ch.xv. 19. “ And God clave a hollow place that 
he that will plead for him, let him be put to death | was in the jaw, and there came water thereout :” 
whilst it is yet morning; if he be a god, let him | And God clave [or, opened] the hollow which was in 
plead for himself:” JVil/ ye, ye contend for Baal? | Lehi, and out of it water issued. 
will yesave him? he that shall contend for Baal shall| Ch. xvi. 7, 8, 9. “Green withs:” rather fresh 
be put to death. Till the morning ! [i.e. wait tillthe | s¢rings. The word is used for a bow-string, Ps. xi.2, 
morning]. Jf he bea god, let him contend for him-| and properly denotes strings made of animal sinews, 





self, &c. as distinguished from those made by twisting vege- 
Ch. viii. 21. “Ornaments.” These were crescents | table fibres, the “ ropes” or “cords” of ver. 11. 
or little moons (Vulgate, /unu/e), suchas the Arabs| 28. O Lord God, remember me... . . that I 


still hang on the necks of their camels. may be at once avenged of the Philistines for my 
Ch. ix. 6. “ By the plain of the pillar:” in the | two eyes:” O Lord Jehovah, remember me.... . 
margin it is “by the oak of the pillar,” which is | that I may avenge myself upon the Philistines with the 
better. The tree, however, is a terebinth rather | revenge of one of my two eyes, i.e. may exact from 
than an oak ; and there is some uncertainty as to | them what shall avenge the loss of at least one of 
the word rendered “pillar.” The word properly | my eyes. 
means @ station or military post, and this meaning | ‘Ch, xix. 18, “But Iam now going to the house 
some prefer here [“ the oak of the garrison which | of the Lord, and there is no man that receiveth me 
is in Shechem,” Gesenius]. But the word may | to his house:” 7 wadk at the house of Jehovah (i.e. 
mean monument or pillar, and we might translate | my business is there], avd no man receives me into 
“oak or terebinth of memorial.” The reference is | his house. 
probably to the tree mentioned Gen. xxxv. 4. | Ch. xx. 18. “To the house of God:” to Bethe?. 
Ch. x. 12. “‘Maonites.”. The LXX. here read | So also in ver. 26. The ark of the covenant had 
Midianites (Maéap), and this is probably the cor-| been brought to Bethel (see ver. 27), for Shiloh was 
rect reading, as no oppression of the Israelites by | at too great a distance for the people to go thither 
the people of Maon is recorded, and none such is | to inquire of the Lord. 
likely to have happened ; for the Maonites, or the| Ch. xxi. 22. “Be favourable unto them for our 
inhabitants of the town of Maon, were never | sakes, because we reserved not to each man his 
powerful enough to attempt any such thing. wife in the war; for ye did not give unto them at 
Ch. xi. 37. ‘Let me alone two months that I | this time that ye should be guilty:” Give them gra- 
may go up and down upon the mountains,” &c. | ciously [comp. Gen, xxxiil. St for we did not take 
.... that I may go down to the mountains, &c. She | each man his wife in the war \against Jabesh]. or 
wished to go down from Mizpeh, where she dwelt, | ye did not give them, that now ye should be guilty. 
to the retired places of the adjoining hills, there | There is great difficulty in this verse: but the 
to bewail her virginity. To wander up and down | above is the correct rendering ; and the explanation 
in the sight of men was the very thing she most | seems to be that the former clause is spoken in the 
wished not to do. person of the Benjamites by the elders, the latter 
Ch. xiii. 12. “And Manoah said, Now let thy | in their own person. In the name of the Benjamites 
words come to pass. How shall we order the | they say they would appeal to the compassion or 
child, and how shall we do unto him?” And | generosity of the fathers or brethren of the women 
Manoah said, Now should thy words come to pass, | who were captured ; in their own name they would 
what will be the manner of the lad, and his conduct ? | suggest that as they had not voluntarily given these 
7.¢. What sort of a child will he be, and what will | women to the Benjamites they were free from the 
he do? oath they had taken not to give the Benjamites 
18. “ And the angel of the Lord said unto him, | wives (see ver. 18). 
Why askest thou thus after my name, seeing it is 
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DE PROFUNDIS. 


Sle ERE is a spot blood-red in the midst of fair creation, 

And a foul dank vapour is rising up to God; 

Is this your myrrh and frankincense, O foolish-hearted people, 
And this the sacred pathway that the Son of Man has trod? 


Christ, didst Thou come again, and now, how should we greet Thee ? 
Hands red with brother's blood to lay about Thy feet! 

Say, dost Thou question of Thy face-averted angels, 
“Was my bloodshed not enough for them—my message incomplete ?” 


Christ! if, on high beholding, pain may still assail Thee, 
Hast Thou not trod anew the winepress of God's wrath ? 

Or when these cruel ones lead out Thy flocks to slaughter, 
Does He, as in days of old, arise to lead them forth ? 


Through Thy paths and greenest pastures see rivers dark are flowing, 
Darker than winter streams, and freighted with despair, 

Christ ! to the homesteads where they bear their cruel burthen 

Speed Thou before them, Lord—before them be Thou there! 
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For the waves of the streams are high with stiffened corpses, 
And adding to its ghastly heap the sullen water rolls, 
Red in its bright places, but rosy from no sunset 
Save the everlasting sunset of everlasting souls 


On all the once fair faces of the fairest of God's countries 
The trees of the Lord alone are standing,—stripped and bare ; 
And between the river’s roaring and the moan of distant cannon 
A sound that*speaks of Thee, O Christ, is rising on the aiv. 


Hush 
One cometh straightway, 
His saints are all unworthy to touch 


What are ye, then, O ye people, with your blood an 


Peace—peace on the earth. 


I 


! will ye close your ears, ye dull and heavy-hearted ? 
the Prince of Peace His name— 


Tis sacred latchet: 
1 with your shame; 


Ah, your very church-bells mock you, 


Crying out of Peace, Good-will, where Peace indeed is none ; 
What if the Babe of Peace, arisen to full stature, 
Should pass your barren highways, and smite your fig-tree down ? 


The blood-mark on your lintel and on your darkened doorway 
Shall ward away God’s angels, but not the angel Death, 

And already he has counted your chosen ones, your firstborn, 
And reaped them for his garner with the sickle of his | I 


There is yet time, O brothers: 


for lo, a voice is calling 


Prepare ye now the pathways, make the crooked ats straight ! 


Behold, I come quickly : 


even so, O blessed Jesus ; 


But passing through, leave wide behind God’s widest mercy-gate ! 


Cc. C. FRASER-TYTLER. 


WILLIAM COWPER AND HIS HYMNS.* 


FIRST ARTICLE, 


\ ILLIAM COWPER was born at meger 4 | man, when, half a century later, on the receipt of 


stead Rectory in November, 17 


In | her picture, he poured forth his ye and grief in 


November, 1737, his mother died. The ‘loss of a| the most tender and exquisite of elegiac stanzas, 
mother’s love, the purest and best of Heaven’s | which have probably moved more men to tears 


gifts, was not the grief of a day to the clinging and 
sensitive boy. We see him yet at his nursery 
window listening with strange awe to the tolling 
bell of Berkhampstead church, watching the heavily- 
plumed hearse as it slowly bore the corpse away, 


| 


gulping down his tears with childish resolve, but so | 


pathetic in his silent grief, that the servants, pitying 
him, assured him of the speedy return of her who 
should return no more. So beguiled, the days 
passed by in intense expectation, till the orphan 
learned how sorely he was duped, and settled down 
into sad submission. But he was never to forget 
the sweet, short bliss of childhood. The “bauble 
coach,” in which Robin, the gardener, drew him to 
school, arrayed in scarlet mantle and velvet cap ; 
the “morning bounties” of biscuit and candies ; 
the nightly visits to the nursery; the “constant 
flow of love ;” 
dress his mother wore as she stroked his head and 
smiled, were living memories with the grief-worn 


* The authorities from which I have taken the facts of Cowper’s Life : 
are—South 1ey’s “ Life and Works of Cowper,” Dr. Memes’s “ Lif 
Hayley’s “‘ Lite and Correspondence, 
Bull's “ Life of Mr. Bull.” 


e 
, 


”” Bull’s “ Life ot Newton,” an 


even the tissue and pattern of the | 


_ | cestral relative of Mrs. 


| doling with 


than any poem in our language. 
Hill on a similar 
wrote: “I, while I live, must 
which I was deprived so early. I can truly say 
that not a week passes (perhaps I might with equal 
veracity say a day) in which I do not think of her, 
so great was the impression which her tenderness 
made upon me, though the opportunity she had for 
showing it was so short.” 

Cowper’s father was not a man capable of filling 
in any measure the place of both parents. He 
appears to have been a painstaking preacher and a 
laborious pastor, but ill calculated to be the guardian 
of a child whose shyness, nervousness, and sensi- 
tiveness were aggravated by feeble health and weak 
eyes. We may infer his injudiciousness trom the 
fact that, when his boy was eleven, he made him 
read a treatise on suicide, and give him his opinion 
upon it. It is more than probable that this treatise 
was “ Biathanatos,” by Dr. John Donne, an an- 
Cowper ; and if so, it can 
| hardly be doubted that the plausible arguments and 
| brilliant subtleties of that eccentric writer crowded 


In 1784, in con- 
bereavement, he 


| upon Cowper's reeling brain twenty years later, in 
. 








regret a comfort of 
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the dark hour of his temptation, to fortify him in 
his attempts upon his life. But he was seldom 
exposed to the influences, wholesome or otherwise, 
of the Hertfordshire rectory. The first bitterness 
of grief for the death of his mother had hardly sub- 
sided into dismal resignation, when the bauble 
coach, the rough petting of the gardener, and the 
easy lessons of the “dame school” at Berkhamp- 
stead were exchanged for a school of a very different 
order at the forlorn village of Markyate Street, 
where for two years the delicate infant suffered all 
the ills which could result from the unrestrained 
indulgence of brutal dispositions and a total lack 
of moral discipline. The memory of his sufferings 
at this school haunted him through life along with 
that of the bereavement which was their precursor. 
After another two years, spent in the house of an 
oculist, he was placed at Westminster School, where 
he remained until he was seventeen. Here, if he 
was a shade less light-hearted than other boys, 
there was nothing to warrant the slightest uneasi- 
ness. He became healthy and robust, entered with 
the wholesome zest of an English boy into all manly 
games, excelled in cricket and football, revelled in 
holiday excursions into the country, wrote clever 
poetry, translated Latin odes for his amusement, 
read for his recreation, with a rare appreciation 
and enthusiasm, Milton’s “ Paradise Lost,” 
contrived at once to be studious and popular. 
Among his associates then and afterwards were 
Colman, Lloyd, Cumberland, Churchill, and, last 
and greatest, Warren Hastings, whose splendid but 
sullied fame has long since paled before that of 
Cowper. These were in the main happy years, 
slightly clouded once or twice by religious convic- 
tions of an imaginative order, but by nothing of an 
abiding nature ; and when the sixth form at West- 
minster was exchanged for a desk im a lawyer's 
office the buoyancy of spirit remained, and Cowper 
employed himself and his fellow-clerk, Thurlow, 
from morning to night in nothing more serious 
than “giggling and making giggle.” In this very 
unprofitable occupation three years passed. He 
had acquired a little law, and habits of much idle- 
ness, and had formed a deep but unfortunate 
attachment to his cousin Theodora. He was so 
fully aware of his misuse of the time which Thurlow, 
in spite of his “ giggling,” had turned to better 
account, that he said some time afterwards to the 
aspiring lawyer, “I am nobody, and shall always 
be nobody, and you will be Lord Chancellor,” 
Posterity forgets the Chancellor, and holds Cowper 
in unbounded love and veneration; but his indo- 
lence was unpardonable, and he richly deserved 
the fulfilment of his prediction as far as these 
wasted years, and many which succeeded them, are 
concerned. 

On leaving the solicitor’s office in 1752, at the 
age of twenty-one, he took chambers in the Middle 
Temple, and almost at once that diseased depres- 
sion which, under different forms darkened the 
greater part of his life, seized upon him, turning 


and | 


his days into torment, and making him “ lie down in | 








horror and rise up in despair.” In this state he 
met with the poems of “holy George Herbert,” 
and though he characterized them as “ Gothic and 
uncouth,” he confessed at the same time that he was 
the only author in whom he took any delight, and 
that his malady was never so much alleviated as 
when he was poring over him all day long. It is 
possible that a systematic study of English law 
might have been not only an alleviation, but a cure. 
After a year spent in trying faint palliatives for his 
continued dejection only to discover their worth- 
lessness, Cowper not only betook himself to prayer, 
but composed a set of prayers, of which he made 
frequent use. Shortly upon this followed that 
sudden transition from morbid melancholy to light- 
heartedness and gratitude, which befell him while 
sitting on a hill near Southampton one clear calm 
morning when the sun shone brightly upon the sea. 
To use his own words, “It was as if another sun 
had been kindled that instant in the heavens.” So 
suddenly was the weight of his misery rolled off from 
him that he could have “wept with transport,” 
believing “that nothing less than the Almighty 
fiat could have given such inexpressible delight, 
not by a gradual dawning of peace, but, as it were, 
with a flash of his life-giving countenance.” Cow- 
per himself in after years looked upon this transi- 
tion as a “gracious call—a providential dispensa- 
tion.” Much fierce war has been waged over it to 
very little purpose, and I do not feel competent to 
give any opinion upon it. It may be suggested, 
however, that the poet’s exceptional mental consti- 
tution renders it impossible to apply in his case 
those variable laws by which men attempt to try 
the religious exercises of others. 

Not long afterwards Cowper returned to Lon- 
don, burned his prayers, and abandoned all reli- 
gious thoughts and observances, having come to 
believe that a whirl of diversion alone could insure 
him against a mental relapse. After another frit- 
tered year he was called to the bar, but an indolent 
reliance upon his father’s liberality and the family 
patronage rather than upon his own exertions, hung 
round his neck like a millstone. In 1755 he lost 
his father, “sighed a long adieu” to the green up- 
lands and lilied glades of his beloved Hertfordshire, 
and returned to London to devote himself to love 
and literature rather than to law. But his love, 
worthy in itself and in its object, was frustrated, 
and the man who afterwards won undying fame in 
letters scarcely made an impression on the litera- 
ture of this period. After his removal to the Inner 
Temple, in 1759, he identified himself very closely 
with some of his old schoolfellows and a few other 
Westminster men, who with himself formed the 
** Nonsense Club.” The society in which he was 
placed, and in which from inclination he mingled, 
is described by one of his familiars in unpleasing 
terms. “The Temple,” says he, “is the barrier 
that divides the city and suburbs, and the gentle- 
men who reside there seem influenced by the situa- 
tion of the place which they inhabit. Templars 
are in general a kind of citizen-courtiers. ‘They 
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aim at the air and mien of the drawing-room, but 
the holiday smartness of a ’prentice, heightened 
with some additional touches of the rake or cox- 
comb, betrays itself in everything they do. The 
Temple, however, is stocked with its peculiar 
beaux, wits, poets, and critics, and every character 
of the gay world; and it is a thousand pities that 
so pretty a society should be disgraced with a few 
dull fellows, who can submit to puzzle themselves 
with cases and reports.” Among these “ dull fel- 
lows” Cowper was not reckoned. At this time 
there is little to be said either in favour of his 
occupations or associates. Neither his poetry nor 
prose gave promise of that after excellence which 
made him the most popular poet of his generation, 
as well as the first of English letter-writers. Still 
less can we identify his character and aims with 
those of the fascinating recluse of Olney and 
Weston. He was at once restless and indolent, his 
religious beliefs were totally uninfluential, his asso- 
clates were men of unworthy character, his delicate 


moral sense was losing something of its sensitive- | 
ness, and though the inherent refinement of his | 


nature may have preserved him from actual dissi- 
pation, he grazed the very verge of it. He was 
destitute of laudable ambition, and was rapidly 
degenerating into that poorest of all characters, 
“the man about town.” Still, though he neglected 
law, and was desultory even in his light literary 
occupations, his scholarly tastes led him to devote 
considerable attention to the classics, and he began 
those Homeric studies to which he was afterwards 
so deeply indebted. 

The period which succeeded to this purposeless 
era is a very sad one. Cowper had neglected those 
studies by which alone he could rise honourably in 
his profession, and relied for his advancement upon 
family patronage. He was now thirty-one, his small 
fortune was nearly spent, and torturing fears of 
approaching poverty took possession of him. In this 
extremity his cousin, Major Cowper, procured him 
the “ Clerkship of the Journals,” but this appoint- 
ment was opposed by a powerful party, and he 
received notice that he must appear at the bar of 
the House of Lords to prove his qualifications for 
the office. In the prospect of this public appear- 
ance Cowper’s morbidly sensitive nature underwent 
extreme torture. He compares his feelings daily 
on entering the office to those of a man at the foot 


of the scaffold, and his attempts to gain a compe- | 


tent knowledge of the “Journals” were rendered 
nugatory by his despair. At the end of six months 
his incapacity for the duties of his office became 
apparent. As the “day of terror,” z.¢., of his public 
appearance, approached, he cursed his birth and 
reproached his Creator. Lighting upon “ The 
Whole Duty of Man,” which he afterwards stigma- 
tized as “ that repository of self-righteousness and 
pharisaical lumber,” he found one or two prayers 
which he used for a few nights, and then threw them 
aside, and with them all hope. 


the wreck of his reason he looked forward with 
impatient expectation. With a disturbed brain 
| and a sick soul he fled from his friends, and shut 
himself up in his chambers, revolving the idea of 
suicide. The plan grew more and more feasible as 
his dizzy reason dwelt upon it, and the day before 
|the one on which he was to appear before the 
| Lords his purpose of self-murder became fixed. 
| In the darkness of a November night, with a bottle 
| of laudanum in his side-pocket, he went forth into 
| the fields, resolved to poison himself and die in a 
ditch. Back again to his chambers—forth in the 
darkness to the Tower-wharf to drown himself— 
again to his chambers—putting the black phial of 
painless death twenty times to his mouth, and as 
often withdrawing it—attempting to stab himself 
with a penknife—so the night passed. In the dis- 
mal murky dawn of the day from which his morbid 
nature had shrunk with such unutterable agony, the 
gentle recluse of Olney, the poet whom we love so 
well that even his hares and spaniels find a place 
in our hearts for his sake, the saintly man who 
walked in bonds of the closest Christian fellowship 
with pious John Newton, the hymnist who sang 
with unfaltering faith— 
‘Lord, I believe Thou hast prepared, 
Unworthy though I be, 


For me a blood-bought free reward, 
A golden harp for me,” 


hung strangled from the top of his door! The 
cord broke, and he was saved. Cord, laudanum, 
and knife had all failed, and the first thought of the 
bruised and half-strangled man was one of abhor- 
rence for the meanness of his attempts upon his 
life. 

The fear of the bar of the House of Lords was 
now gone, but before his tortured spirit rose in all 
its dread pomp “the bar severe,” the “ inexorable 
Judge,” the vision of the great white throne, and 
the final doom. It is terrible to contemplate the 
lonely anguish of that sweet singer who has poured 
the balm of Gilead into many a broken heart, and 
whose undying voice will tell men of Christ the 
Consoler, so long as the earth and heavens endure. 
Conviction of sin shook his soul ; a sense of divine 
wrath and a despair of escaping it consumed him ; 
he began to see and feel that he had lived without 
God in the world. To his agonized apprehension 
it seemed that the sword of the Spirit guarded 
the tree of life from his touch, that the Saviour 
in cursing the barren fig-tree aimed the curse at 
his head, that everything preached to Aim, and 
everything preached the curse of the law. After 
some time he became persuaded that he had com- 
mitted the unpardonable sin in trifling with the 
Holy Ghost at Southampton many years before, 
and the life which he had sought to fling away 
| became the one thing of price as the barrier 
between himself and the everlasting burnings. He 
| fled into dark corners from the gaze of man; the 
| gaze of God filled him with “intolerable anguish.” 





Raving undoubted | If anything for one moment distracted his atten- 


madness was now, he believed, his only chance of | tion from himself, the next he said in his heart, 


escape from the ordeal which he dreaded, and to 


| “ . 
“What are all these things to me who am 
| g 
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damned?” At length his brother found him with 
his knees smiting together and howling with horror, 
and was pierced to the heart by the sight of his 
misery and his exceeding bitter cry, “ Oh, brother, 
Iam damned! Think of eternity, and then think 
what it must be to be damned!” 
of mind he wrote those piteous sapphics--- 
“Man disavows and Deity disowns me ; 
Hell might afford my miseries a shelter ; 
Therefore hell keeps her ever-hungry mouths all 
olted against me.” 

His cousin, Martin Madan, whom he had shunned 
as an enthusiast, came in this extremityand preached 
to him of Jesus. As the twain sat on the bedside 
discoursing of these momentous matters, in the 
midst of a burst of weeping, a faint hope of salva- 
tion flitted across Cowper’s soul, the dawn of that 
peace which after forty years of woes and fears 
shone upon his face in death. Shortly afterwards 
actual brain disease came on, resulting in positive 
insanity, and in this condition the afflicted man 
was removed to St. Alban’s, and placed under the 
care of Dr. Cotton, a physician eminent for his 
skill and Christian humanity. The foregoing nar- 
rative sufficiently disposes of the reiterated asser- 
tion that the religious excitements of Olney, and 
the friendship and Calvinistic views of Newton, 
were the cause of the wreck of Cowper's reason. 
The curtain falls at the close of this first scene. 
In the narrative afterwards written by the sufferer, 
he says, “ It will be proper to draw a veil over the 
secrets of my prison-house.” Strange prison-house 
indeed! For within its walls he entered into 
that liberty wherewith Christ makes all his people 
free. 

Up to this time his religious history is thoroughly 
meagre. It is comprised in a few transient im- 
pressions in boyhood, the brief “experience” at 
Southampton, at the age of twenty-one, and the 
tremendous convictions which convulsed his soul 
when he was on the verge of insanity. For very 
obvious reasons few men of any degree of thought- 
fulness in this day could reach the age of thirty-two 


without giving more attention to religion than | 
But at that time the | 


Cowper had ever given. 
multitudinous schools of religious opinion which 
more or less noisily challenge investigation were 
unthought of. 
man—he might be a believer, or an atheist— 
a follower of Paley or of Voltaire. In the Church 
of England there was a moderatism which was 
orthodox to the core, and a newly-awakened life 
which ran solely in the channels of Evangelicalism. 
The Nonconformist churches were lying in the 
torpidity of mid-winter. Then there was Methodism 
gathering out its thousands from among the poor; 
but Cowper's subsequent allusion to one of its early 
leaders shows with what gross caricature or polite 
sarcasm the tidings of its progress were received in 
the Inner Temple. It does not appear that any 
sober doubts of the credibility of Christianity had 
ever crossed his mind. The coarse atheism of the 
French philosophers was revolting to him. His 
religious belief, though barren, was firmly grounded 


In this state | 





There were two courses open to a| 





in his understanding. He argued vehemently 
against scoffers, “vindicating the truth of Scrip- 
ture,” he says, “when half intoxicated.” But with 
him, as with other disputants of his day, the 
credibility of Christianity was the chief value it 
possessed. ‘The belief of the heart unto righteous- 


| ness was absolutely ignored even by most of those 


who brought into array the longest line of argu- 
ments in defence of revelation. At Berkhampstead 
Rectory Cowper received in very early boyhood 
thorough training in the evidences, and the gentler 
teaching of the heart which his mother bestowed 
was removed from him at too early an age to 
supplement the severe orthodox drilling of his 
father. His instinctive moral sense and refinement 
of nature alone had preserved him from vice. In 
reviewing his life he writes that he was “a good 
sort of man” in the estimation of those who knew 
him best, and this in a time of general profligacy, 
when he was himself living a life of pleasure, and 
in continual association with profligate men. Up 
to the time of his insanity his religious belief, or 
rather his intellectual assent to certain propositions, 
was totally uninfluential, He was “without God 
in the world.” 

After six months spent under Dr. Cotton’s roof 
amidst a fantastic medley of horrors, a few rays of 
light now and then entered his soul, but they were 
short and chill like those of a winter sun. One 
blessed day, after a conversation previously held 
with his brother had given him a momentary hope, 
he chanced to open a Bible, which had been 
placed within his reach, on Rom. iii. 25. At once 
the Man of Sorrows, He who had trod life’s dreary 
way, and had tasted death’s pains for sinful men, 
was revealed to him. Cowper speaks for himself 
in words which have retained their lustre un- 
tarnished for more than a century. “ Immediately 
I received strength to believe, and the full beams 
of the Sun of Righteousness shone upon me. I saw 
the sufficiency of the atonement He had made, my 
pardon sealed in his blood, and all the fulness and 
completeness of his justification. In a moment I 
believed and received the Gospel. Whatever my 
friend Madan had said to me so long before 
revived in all its clearness ‘ with demonstration of 
the Spirit and with power.’ Unless the Almighty 
arm had been under me, I think I should have died 
of gratitude and joy. My eyes filled with tears and 
my voice choked with transport ; I could only look 
up to heaven in silent fear, overwhelmed with love 
and wonder. But the work of the Holy Spirit is 
best described in his own words; it was ‘joy un- 
speakable and full of glory.’ Thus was my heavenly 
Father in Christ Jesus pleased to give me the full 
assurance of faith, and out of a stony unbelieving 
heart to raise up a child unto Abraham. I said, 
‘I shall not die, but live, and declare the works of 
the Lord. He hath chastened me sore, but He 
hath not given me over unto death.’” 

To these bright words written in retirement 
at Huntingdon, and to the nine years of bright 
Christian life which were the truest commentary, 
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of the splendid fame which was to be his unsought. 
and Cowper’s soul was wrapped in that thick |} So within the walls of an asylum, with his career 
darkness which yielded never till the undimmed | blasted, his love thwarted, his patrimony wasted, 
glory burst upon him of the Presence in which is| and his relations in despair, he calmly penned 
no darkness at all. Fortunately the physician was | some of the sweetest lines which adorn our hymno- 
wise and sympathising as well as skilful, and, owing | logy. Nor did he ever regret his choice. When 
to his judicious treatment, Cowper passed from | he had passed from the su nshine into the shadow, 
despair to joy without falling into any fatal frenzy. | he wrote that exquisite passage on his withdrawal 
His cure was complete, his mind was healthy and | from the world, which | egins—— 
at rest, and though for further medical treatment 
he thought it wisest to remain for twelve months 
longer at St. Alban’s, he was absolutely a sane man, 
|| ard no tendency to relapse showed itself for nine | 
| years. It was in the blessed quiet which followed I feet the cruel : 
| upon the first outburst of joy that he composed Sh. hes teeen tant, aus aealied aaobhedio- on 
|| one of the finest of his contributions to the Olney Since then,” &c. 
|| Hymn-Book. The first was written on his joy-| But the expression of a joyful heart in the spring- 
ful recovery, the last by the dim dight of waning | time touches us more deeply as he throws it into 
reason. I think we are right in supposing that| the hymn— 
|| each of his hymns reflects the state of his mind at Oar Gare tha wii 
|| the time of its composition, and hence is their agi teed dhe 
value as a spiritual autobiography during some 
periods of his life. This hymn, in which he pours 
forth his new-born joy, stands next in the order of 
his poetical compositions to the wail of horror 
formerly alluded to—‘‘ Hatred and vengeance my 
eternal portion.” It is to be found in all collections, 
and is a favourite all over the world. The opening 
stanza— 


we thankfully cling when the long eclipse came, 























“ How blest Thy creature is, O God, | Nor thirst 

ole ef ea | Doubtless the hymnist had often sought the “calm | 

‘Fhe dayspsing from en high |" retreat” of the “long-drawn aisle,” huge and mas- | 

is an outpouring of his own beatitude on the day | sive, of the uncouth minster which holds the shrine 

when the opened Bible shed light upon his soul. | of the protomartyr of Britain, and had strolled by | 

The image is well sustained throughout, the day-| moonlight in the wood alongside the rivulet whic 

|| break passing into the sunrise, and the sunrise into | bounds the remains of the great camp of Verulam. It 

|| the perfect day, vivifying nature and causing the | is indeed most likely that this last, the most attractiv: 

“barren soil” to bring forth fruit. But a yet/| spot around St. Alban’s, was the scene in which this | 

sweeter song welled forth from the heart in which hymn was composed. This popular hymn is so 

all things were new, on his taking the resolution to | calm in its strength, yet so sparkling with the glad- 

|| retire for ever from his profession, society, and | ness of a conscious peace, that it is hard to realise | 
|| London. Exquisite as it is in itself, breathed from | that the voice which then sang so loudly at hea- 

his inner soul, a very mirror of that nature which | yen’s gates should wail forth the despair of the | 

| bewitched and bewitches still, it borrows a special | “ Castaway” forty years later on the shore of the | 

| 

| 








|| charm from the singular circumstances of the writer. | silent sea. 
Gifted alike with acute intellect, literary talent, and In June, 1765, Cowper, fully restored to mental 
attractiveness, starting in the race ingens of}and bodily health, left the quiet town of St. 
Lloyd, Churchill, Colman, Hastings, and Thurlow, | Alban’s for the scarcely less quiet town of Hune 
and with a better chance of the woolsack than the tingdon, where, after remaining for a few month: 
last ; with warm friends, influential relations, and | in lodgings, he found friends and a home in the | 
an unsullied character; fortune smiled on the| house of Mr. Unwin, and formed that friendship | 
young barrister two years before as she smiled on | with Mrs. Unwin upon which his misfortunes a1 ’ 
none of his early friends. Yet this man, who at! her exalted devotion have conferred a classic and 
the age of thirty-three retired to the Boeotia of the | immortal interest. 

Ouse valley, a pensioner on the unsolicited bounty The day after his arrival at his solitary lodgings, 

of loving but disappointed relatives, does not seem | overcome by loneliness and melancholy, he poured __|| 
to have turned one longing, lingering look back to| out his soul to God in the corner of a field, to 
the “Great Babel;” and with the determination | which he resorted more than once afterwards, | 
never more to witness its tumults, except from | having found spiritual refreshment. The following || 
“the loopholes of retreat,” he renounced then and | day was Sunday, and he joined in public worship | 
for ever the so-called good which tempts other | for the first time since his recovery with a heart 
| men. To all appearance it was a failed and a| overflowing with gladness. His earnest piety fovnd | 
| ruined life. In truth it contained no premonition | full expression in the prayers and thanksgivings ot 
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the Liturgy ; his feelings shaped themselves into 
Te Deums. The story of the prodigal son in the 
lesson for the day almost overcame him with 
emotion. A grave and sober man sat in the same 
pew with him, and when Cowper saw him devoutly 
singing the psalm, he said in his heart, ‘‘ Bless you 
for praising Him whom my soul loveth.” Many 
of Cowper’s happiest hours were afterwards spent 
in the old-fashioned pews of this same unpic- 
turesque church of St. Mary, in the enjoyment of 
our glorious Liturgy, so rich in ministries of 
strength to the devotional needs of loving and 
humble souls like his own. 

Huntingdon was near enough to Cambridge to 
allow of frequent meetings between Cowper and 
his only brother, otherwise a less enticing place of 
residence could hardly have been found, nor a less 
cheerful view than that from the windows of the 
red-brick, flat-faced house in which the Unwins 
lived, far down the long, narrow, clean, mono- 
tonous High Street of Huntingdon. Nevertheless, 
the two years spent there were possibly the happiest 

f his life. His spirits became elastic, his mood 
at once serene and sportive; he resumed his 
intercourse with old friends, and formed new 
friendships of the closest kind, while in his daily 
walks, his weekly meetings with his brother, and 
his correspondence with Hill, Mrs, Cowper, and 
Lady Hesketh, he found ample recreation. The 
tone of his piety at this time was both caim and 
joydus ; years afterwards he refers to it in the 
Olney Hymn, “ Oh, fora closer walk with God :”— 


““What peaceful hours I once erjoyed, 
How sweet their memory still!” 


And among the sweetest and most peaceful were 
those spent at the daily service in St. Mary’s, and 
in devotion in the quiet meadows by the Ouse. 
His letters at this time, while showing much of that 
exquisite sportiveness which afterwards constituted 
one of the chief fascinations of his correspondence, 
breathe forth the ardent piety and zeal of a new 
convert. He had lately passed from death unto life, 
and he longed that his friends should do the same. 
Failing to find religious sympathy in Hill and Lady 
Hesketh, he poured forth his whole soul to his 
cousin, Mrs. Cowper, whose religious sentiments 
were the same as his own; and his accounts of his 
own state of mind and of his life at Huntingdon are 
healthy and happy. To her he confided his idea 
of taking orders and his decision against it, sensibly 
remarking that every new convert thinks himself 
called to the ministry, but that his “dread of 
public exhibitions ” was a reason against it in his 
case which fully satisfied him. ‘Had I the zeal 
of a Moses,” he writes, “I should require an 
Aaron for my spokesman.” His after sufferings, 
when he took part in the Olney prayer-meetings, 
must have still further justified his good sense in 


deciding to remain a laic. At this time he neither 
sought nor avoided the society of strangers, and 
showed that capacity for intense enjoyment in 
intercourse with congenial and intimate friends 
which until nearly the last was a marked feature of 
his most attractive character. It was happy for 
him that in the Unwin family he found that 
simplicity and purity of life, united with cultivation 
and refinement, pervaded throughout by a genial, 
Christian tone, without which the yearnings of his 
nature could never have been satisfied. 

Cowper was not then conscious of his own 
genius ; it does not appear that he was impelled 
to the composition of any more hymns, and the 
impression of his conversion was too vivid and 
solemn to allow of his re-engaging in those light 
literary pursuits which he had formerly loved. But 
his observing eye was supplying his retentive 
memory with treasures of minute picturing of such 
scenery as the Ouse valley affords, to be hereafter 
reproduced in immortal verse. He never saw a 
mountain, or a waterfall, or a storm at sea, or any 
of the most picturesque portions of England; 
thirty years of his life were spent on the banks of 
this laziest of all the lazy streams which drain the 
fertile levels of Bedfordshire and Huntingdonshire. 
His first impressions were not favourable. “ We 
have neither woods,” he writes, “nor commons, 
nor pleasant prospects, all flat and insipid—in the 
summer adorned only with blue willows, and in 
the winter covered with a flood.” But he learned 
that this valley, in which the windings of the 
Ouse are marked by church spires, has an attrac- 
tiveness peculiar to itself. It is only necessary to 
go down the High Street of Huntingdon, and cross 
the old bridge which bestrides the broad silver 
stream, with its low, heavy arches, and along the 
towing-path on the other side, to come upon 
Cowper’s favourite walk, and the beauties over 
which he has thrown the glamour of his genius. 
It is true that there are the “blue willows,” but 
there are great plane-trees and limes laden with 
odorous flowers, and horse chestnuts with their 
heavy spikes of bloom, and water-lilies white and 
yellow, and feathery reeds and funereal bulrushes, 
and in the broad meadows millions of buttercups 
sway in the breeze like waves of a golden sea—all 
pleasant to the eye in the sunshine of a June day. 
No one can see the square tower of Hertford 
Church, the grey gables of Wytton Rectory, the 
light spires of Houghton and Hemingford Abbotts, 
the soft, waving, blue line of the low uplands, the 
dark brown sails of the tardy barges, and the river- 
glitter through the trees, without a feeling of grati- 
tude to them all for the joy they ministered to this 
lover of nature in these calm, bright days, when 
the smile of God rested upon him. 

ISABELLA L, BIRD, 
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A Chronicle of Struggles and Hopes. 
BY A CITY MAN. 


IX.—OLD BOOKS AND FRESH BLOSSOMS. 


Bu by day and night there is plenty of bustle 
in London street-markets, and by night there 
is plenty of blaze: the light and the loud shouting, 
however, have nothing cheerful in them. It is such 
a fierce struggle for life on the part of the vocife- 
rating vendors, such a piteously feeble holding on 
to life on the part of the buyers—anxiously specu- 
lating how best to lay out their few farthings—that 
one notes in those long, fiaring, brawling marts. 
Wander during what I may call the march-time be- 
tween Saturday and Sunday, through the avenues 
of stalls and barrows—four thousand of them—that 


are then hotly competing for custom in the New Cut, | 


Union Street, Borough, the Brill, Tottenham Court 
Road, St. George’s Market, Drury Lane, Exmouth 


with what had once been white paper, marked 
with price and title in big, bloated characters. 
It was a curious medley: Wesley’s “ Primitive 
Physic ;” Walker’s “ Lucian ;” a podgy octavo in 
stamped binding, vaguely labelled “ Latin,” which 
proved on opening to be Lactantit (S.) Opera. 
Studio Mich. Thomasii; the ‘“ Thorough - Bred 
Poor Gentleman’s Book, or How to Live in 
London on £100 a Year ;” “ Henry, Earl of More- 
land ;” three odd volumes of the Sfectator; an 
“Eton Latin Grammar ;” a Bonnycastle’s “ Arith- 
metic ;” a Welsh Bible; a Pinnock’s Gold- 
smith’s “‘ History of Rome;” Mrs. Elizabeth Rowe’s 
“Works ;” “Roderick Random ;” and Bunyan’s 
“Grace Abounding ;” those were some of the 
books that rubbed shoulders on the stall. I was 
| smiling at having found the “ Life of the Rev. John 








Street, Leather Lane, Whitecross Street, Shoreditch, | Fletcher, of Madeley, Salop,” sandwiched between 
Whitechapel, the Commercial Road, &c., and you | “ Lives of Eminent Pirates and Highwaymen” and 
will not feel so much inclined, as, perhaps, you | the “‘Comic Minstrel,” when the stall-keeper—a 
were before, to think that this is the best of all | shrewd-looking but kind-looking old man, who had 
possible worlds. The clamour of those miles of| been taking his late tea or early supper on the 
wrestling for a bare living will haunt your dreams. | other side of the stall—glanced up and said, 
A few London street-markets, however, are free | “ What’s the joke, sir? So long as there’s no harm 
from this painful tumult. |in it, I always like to have my share of any fun 
The foot of the dead-wall of the Vinegar Works | that’s going.” 
in the City Road is a favourite pitch for certain “Ah, yes, sir,” he went on, when I had told 
classes of street-sellers—open-air vendors of second-| him that it was the miscellaneousness of his 
hand books, of second-hand music, of cheap co-| stock that had amused me. “I’ve a little of 
loured prints, of walking-sticks and gingham um-|all sorts, old and young, and they're all, per- 
brellas, of birds, of roots, flowers in pots, shrubs | haps, a little the worse for wear—like us, I says 
and tiny trees, muster there in a row. They are an} to my neighbours for a joke. We're young and 
exceptionally quiet set of street-sellers—mostly old | old, and most of us are a little the worse for wear, 
men, women, and children left in charge of their | but let’s hope there’s good inside some of us, as it 


mothers’ stalls—who seem to think that their/ is with the books, I says—don’t I, Fan?” 





wares do not stand in need of the screeching, | 
brawling advertisements which half deafen one 
in most street-markets. 

One sultry summer evening I stopped opposite 
one of these book-stalls, partly because I had been 
half choked with dust, and felt refreshed by the 
acid scent and taste of the Vinegar Works’ atmo- 
sphere, and partly to amuse myself by examining 
the old bookseller’s stock, with the chance of 
stumbling in it on something that might suit me. 
Under the stall, and on both sides of it, were boxes 
in which were heaped in confusion periodicals, 


Fan, a pretty little girl, who had been sharing 
the old man’s meal, looked up and laughed. 

“Ts she your grand-daughter ?” I asked. 

“No, sir, she don’t belong to me, but we're 
fast friends—ain’t we, Fanny? We're neighbours 
where we live, and now she’s keeping that 
| flower-stall next to mine for her mother, who's 
| over there” (pointing to the Lying-in Hospital), 
“and I promised her mother I’d give Fanny an 
eye till she was about again, but Fanny don’t want 
much looking after. She’s more help to me than 
I'm to her, I think. You're wanted, Fanny.” 








pamphlets, and books—most of them with at least} Fanny darted to the customer who had stopped 
one cover off, or at any rate loose, and gritty with | before her stall, divided in his choice between a 
dust that stuck to the numerous grease-spots| bushy fuchsia and a giraffe-necked arum. Presently 
on page and binding like sand or pounce to| the arum went off, nodding its white head over its 
moist ink. Into these heaps, like seed-labels into | purchaser's shoulder; and I went off too—having 
garden-beds, were stuck weather-stained tickets,| bought of the old man that queer “religious” 
inscribed—* These at td.,” “These at 2d.,”| novel, “Henry, Earl of Moreland.” 

** All these at 3d.” On the stall stood and lay| After that, 1 often stopped to have a chat with old 
the more valuable portion of the stock—volumes | Ben, as I found my bookseller was named. He was 
that were priced at 4d@. and upwards. Those|a quaint, kindly old fellow—no cynic—but still 
that lay on their sides had the upper side covered | an acute observer of things and persons. He had 
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bushy, grey eyebrows, a hooked nose, and very 
bright eyes—at least, they looked bright when 
seen through his horn-rimmed spectacles. So far, 
he had somewhat of the raven’s half-fierce, half- 
knowing look, but there were no lines of scorn 
or craft in his face; his mouth showed that he 
was a genial old fellow, and when he smiled, 
it was not a mere spasmodic twitch of the 
lips, but cheerful light bursting out all over the 
countenance. 

He read books, as well as sold them ; and, as he 











more of a likin’ for readin’. 
she don’t care about it—and yet she’s no fool 
neither. And she’s uncommon fond of her flowers, 
too, so that it’s all the stranger to me. 
blossoms ought to go together in folks’ likin’, to my 
thinking. Now there’s a sweet sight,” old Ben 
added, pointing to the flower-stall, in front of which 
Fanny’s mother, who had come out of hospital, 
was watching her tiers of plants, whilst Fanny sat 
beside it, nursing the new baby. “ Zzere’s red 
and white and gold—all manner of colours for you ; 
and don’t they seem to drink it in, as if they felt 
ViII—19 











Tage 293 


300ks and | 





had been in the street book-trade the greater part 
of his life, his reading had been pretty extensive 
and most drolly miscellaneous. “I can relish 
almost any book that zs a book,” he said to me; 
“ T mean such as the men that wrote them couldn’t 
help writing,—where there’s no pumping up or 
putting together, just because the man’s obliged 
to write for his living, or wants it to be said he’s 
wrote a book, but up it comes, like a spring o’ 
water, or one o’ Fanny’s flowers. It’s a queer 
thing that I can’t give a nice little girl like her 





Y’ve taught her, but | thirsty and were thanking her for doing it? Well, 


Z can see the beauty of flowers. Glad enough I 
was when Fan and her mother took the pitch. 
Spring twelvemonth they came, and now I’m as 
grand as King Nebuchadnezzar with my hanging 
garden. It’s a pleasant thing to look at, and to 
smell, especially in a road like this. It cools you 


| like on the hottest day to look at the green, and 


when there’s musks and mignonette and stocks all 
out together, it’s like smelling music somehow. 
I'm pretty nigh as fond of flowers as Fanny is ; so 
it puzzles me that Fanny don’t like books, She’s 
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a good little girl, and reads her Bible, but she'd a/|shouldn’t have had bite nor sup. 


Not that he was 


deal rather have me tell her stories out of it. As to | so well off neither, and we oughtn’t to have been 
other books, she don’t seem to care to open them. | as bad off, if everybody did what they should. 


It’s a pity, 


for I’d lend her any I thought was| It’s ’ard we can’t do more for him now, and 


roper for her, and so she could improve her mind. | him that’s done so much for us. I'd ha’ tried 
Pw. kee . 
‘They're so ugly, Ben,’ she says to me one day/} to sell his books for him, poor old man—not that 


about mine—meaning the covers. 
binding goes, I'll confess my books ain’t much 
to boast of. So I tried her with the smart-bound 
children’s books we can sometimes pick up cheap 
a few months after they’re published. She liked 
the covers, but she didn’t care for the stories—not 
half so much as I did—though they were written 
Jor children avout children. It’s strange, because 
she’s so quick in most things. She'll pick up any- 
thing that’s told her fast enough, and she’s fond of 
stories that way. Books or no books, however, 
Fanny’s a good willing little girl, and her poor 
mother is as well-meaning a@ woman as you're 
likely to come across. It’s a pity she hasn't a 
better husband.” 

“ What, is he a lazy fellow'that makes his wife 
work for him ?” 

“No, he ain’t lazy exactly—hell work hard 
enough; but all that he gets, and pretty nigh all 
his wife brings home, he spends on himself. He'll 
keep steady for his own sake fora goodish spell, 
and then he'll break out, and spend all he’s saved, 
and let his wife and child that helped to earn it 
starve for anything he cares. ‘There was three be- 
tween Fanny and the new baby, that died, I do 
believe, because they hadn’t food enough. I don’t 
like to say I despise anybody. We're too fond of 
fancying we're virtuous people just for talking 
angrily about folks that haven’t behaved themselves, 
and doing all the time just as mean things in 
another way ourselves. It’s a cheap way ‘hat of 
being good. But, anyhow, I don’t respect Bill Sim- 
monds. He’s been doing downright well lately—I 
mean so far as getting money goes—and yet he let 
his wife lie-in at the hospital. “ Of course, as things 
were, it was a lucky thing for the poor woman that 
she did manage to get in; but Bill ought to be 
ashamed of himself. 


And so far as | he sells many this time o’ ’ear, ’cept now and then 


when he’s got a smart un, and he ’appens on them 
as wants to give Christmas boxes to their young 
uns cheap. Id ha’ tried to sell ’em anyhow, 
though it ain’t much I knows about ’em. I could 
ha’ made out the figures on ’em, and I'd ha’ tried 
to sell ’em for him, if I’d been let; but I wasv’tZ, sir. 
He’s very bad with the rheumatiz, poor old man. He 
can’t lift his nght ’and, and he’s doubled up in the 
back, locked like in the l’ines, with his nose a’most 
on to his knees.” 

Just then Fanny brought round the muffled-up 
baby to receive another instalment of maternal 
refreshment. “The gentleman’s askin’ about old 
Ben,” said Fanny’s mother ; “ how is he now ?” 

“‘He’s as bad as ever, and as cheery,” was 
Fanny’s answer. “ He’s been makin’ me laugh, and 
baby to see me, with the funny stories he’s been 
tellin’, ’oldin’ his ’ead a-one side all the time, and 
twitchin’, poor old man, as if you was screwin’ a 
gimblet into his neck. And nicé stories he’s told 
me, as isn’t fiimny, out o’ the Testament. I wish I 
was as good as old Ben, mother.” 

I felt a wish to see this good old Ben again, and 
I asked where I could find him. 

“‘Fanny'll take you, sir,” cried her pleased 
mother. “Go with the gentleman, Fanny, and 
then you can run back and look after the chestnuts, 
whilst I’m a-nussin’.” 

We had only to turn into Old Street Road, go 
a little way along it, and then turn a little way 
out of it, and we had reached Ben the bookseller’s 
lodgings. He had one room in a house of which 
Fanny’s father tenanted the ground-floor and the 
yard. The yard had a little stable and a little 
shed init. “Oh, for the roots, and the cart, and 
the pony, and that—father’s away in the cart now 





He was well ablc—if he’d | 


goin’ round with Christmas, and it’s goin’ off prime,” 


had any respect for himself and his wife, who'd } said Fanny, when I asked her what need her father 


work her finger-ends off for him, though he do | had of such outbuildings. 


His wife’s hints and old 


treat her so badly—to have had her looked after} Ben’s more openly condemnatory appraisement of 


comfortable at home. Hospitals wasn’t intended 
to give husbands that don’t care for their wives 
more money to buy beer.” 


| him were, therefore, I had reason to fear, merited. 
When we went into old Ben’s room, he was sitting 


| bent up over a fire that might have been larger 


On an afternoon in the following winter, when I | without inconvenience to any one, and certainly 
came to the Vinegar Works’ dead-wall, I missed old | with considerable increase of comfort to the invalid. 


Ben the bookseller. Fanny’s mother was there, 
ready to sell a doleful-looking array of potted ever- 
greens, but finding a readier sale for the roast 








chestnuts she was vending from the shallow pan | 
that covered her more cheerful-looking charcoal | short spell of 


fire. I made inquiries of her about old Ben. 
‘© Ah, dear good man,” she answered, 
7ome bad. Fanny’s stayed to nuss him and 
baby both. It would be ’ard if we didn’t 
somethink for a good old man like that. 
orfen fed us when, if it hadn’t been for him, we 


] 
ao 


‘¢ he’s at | 
the | Fanny. 


He’s | all the s 


|When he heard Fanny’s voice as we went in 
| (his neck and back were too tigh “locked” 

him to turn his head) he said, “ Why, 
little un must have had an uncommon 


it—how do ye manage to keep him 


+ 


to allow 
Fan, the 





” 
>” 


| SO quiet : 
“T’ve left baby with mother, Ben,” answered 
“ Ah, but you mustn’t do that, Fan—thank you 
ume for your kindness in wanting 


It’s a comic 


| to look 
you must 


aiter me, rt to have ye, bu 
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run back at once, and help mother whilst she’s got 
the baby.” 

“And so I’m goin’, Ben. I’ve only brought 
round a gen’leman as wanted to see ye.” 

“ That, Fan; who, Fan—take your choice—but 
not as, Fan; why won’t you mind the grammar I 
teaches ye?” 

Ben was a better grammarian in theory than in 
practice ; he had educated himself into some notion 
of what was the “ proper way to speak,” but old 
habits and the modes of speech of the people—the 
flesh-and-blood people—with whom he was most 
familiar, were ever and anon too strong for his 
theory and the better example set him (although 
by no means invariably) by his dearly beloved 
books. 

When I had been introduced, Fanny ran back to 
her mother and baby, and Ben and I were left to 
talk. Our talk over his hearth was far more unre- 
served than it had been over his stall. I found that 
he was, so far as I can presume to judge, a Chris- 
tian of the most genuine type. He did not wear 
his profession of faith like a Pharisee’s phylactery— 
make a profuse use of theological phraseology in 
company in which he thought it might win him 
favour; he used, indeed, scarcely any of those set 
phrases which circulate amongst “religious people, 
until they too often become, in Mr. Maurice's meta- 
phor, “notes and bills which there is nothing to 
meet.” Old Ben’s Christianity manifested itself in 
simple trust in God and love of Christ, and a Good- 
Samaritan-like interpretation of the word “ neigh- 
bour.” Fanny and her mother, I found afterwards, 

were far from being the only people whom old Ben 
helped, when he could, out of his slender earnings, 
and constantly, except when he was disabled, with 
his cheerful aid. 

Perhaps I may have an opportunity hereafter of 
giving the history of Ben the bookseller. 

I had made up my little parcel of selections from 
Ben’s stock—I had been obliged to make it smaller 
than I wished, because Ben knew my book-tastes 
pretty well, and was very quick in distinguishing, | 
and very firm in refusing to sell any volume which 
I had selected, as he phrased it, “just because I 
wanted to buy of him”—when back came Fanny 
and the baby. Baby was sound asleep, but when 


man asked with a chuckle (parenthesized by a sharp 
twitch of pain). 

“7’ve been making money too, Fan,” he went 
on, putting some into her hand; “so you put baby 
down by the fire, and run out again like a kind 
| little girl, and tell ’em to send in half-a-hundred, 
and we'll have a bit of a blaze, and—-hum—hum— 
hum—tell mother—hum—hum—hum.” 

“ Hum—hum—hum,” I think I could not have 
been mistaken in interpreting into orders to buy 
something for supper, and an invitation to Mrs. 
Simmonds to share it with Ben and Fan. 

X.—THE FORBESES, 

ScoTcHMEN have good reason to be proud of 
both their country and the men and women it has 
bred ; but still, although I fancy that I am by no 
means a bigoted Englishman, I cannot help think- 
ing that a good many Scotch people brag absurdly 
about things Scotch in comparison with things 
English, simply because the Scotch things are 
| Scotch, They seem to imagine that what habit 
and association have made beautiful to ¢hem, must 
be, not merely relatively, but absolutely beautiful 
—that any outsider who “cannot see the beauty of 
it must, in their own phrase, “have a want.” Cul- 
tured, travelled Scotchmen—unless the culture and 
travel have had a very un-Scotchlike original amount 
of brains to work upon—are not guilty of this pro- 
vincial narrowness. Cultured, travelled Scotch- 
men of the kind I mean make—so far as my expe- 
rience, hearsay, and reading go—without in the 





| slightest degree abjuring their nationality, the best 


of cosmopolitans, the strangers who can get along 
with the least amount of unnecessary friction in all 
kinds of lands. And yet even such men will 
chuckle over a less-enlightened compatriot’s gibe 
at anything which is not in accordance with his 
Scottish views. ‘Right or wrong, I stand by my 
country,” is said to be a peculiarly American boast, 
but I think it is at least equally characteristic of 
the Scotch, however fiercely Scotchmen, like United 
States-men, may wrangle amongst themselves. Their 
‘native Doric” is one of the matters about which 
Lowland Scotchmen seem to an outsider to talk 
“bunkum.” Its more than Italian wealth in hypo- 
corismic diminutives, its abundance of words only 





the shawl in which it was muffled up was turned 
off its face, two or three of the white flowers called 
“Christmas roses” made their appearance, loosely | 
held in Baby's dimpled paw. | 

“Them’s for you, Ben—you're so fond 0’ 
flowers,” said Fanny. 

“ T hope you haven’t been spending your father’s | 
money on me ; thank you kindly all the same, but 
why won't you mind your grammar, Fan?” was 
Gen’s response, as Fanny laid the flowers on the 
knee of the pleased old man. 

“No, they was giv’ me. If I could spend money 
I'd buy summut better than that for ye, Ben. An’ 
I can’t see as it’s ad/ father’s when we arns it. The | 
*n sellin’ like one o'clock.” 

* What's the price of one o’clock 


ae F 
, Fan 2?” the old 








severed in meaning by a delicate nuance of signifi- 
cation, its frequent pithiness—neat packing up of 
much matter in very small parcels, making almost 
a proverb out of a word—the pungent waivefé which 


|the mere accent gives to questions and remarks 


which would sound very tame if uttered in Southron 
English—the mus 
as “ gloaming” — all this the most superficial ac- 
quaintance with Lowland Scotch will make an ou 

sider who has any tasting-power of language adi uit 
that it possesses. But is it a/ways musi ically < g- 
gestive in comparison w ith Southron English ? Wh ha 
foreigner could appreciate the deeper meaning , the 
softer sound which Scotchmen find in “rin,” when 
uttered in contrast to “ run?” fs the “broad 
Doric” always Does it not sound soni 
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times like the screeching of sea-gulls or the sharp- 
ening of saws? Would an “ intelligent foreigner,” 
who had been roaming in the Salt-market or the 
Gorbals, Glasgow, on a Saturday night, say, go 
back to the Crow, and jot down in his note-book, 
“The characteristics of Scotch-spoken English— 
N.B. English is spoken here in far greater purity 
than in the southern half of Great Britain—are 
delicate poetry and ear-caressing music?” What- 
ever the intelligent foreigner might say, 7 must say 
that the “Scotch”—I was almost going to say the 
English—that pleases my ear most is the English 
talked by educated Scotchmen, who do not go in, 
like some Edinburgh young swells I have over- 
heard in Princes Street, for a ludicrously feeble 
imitation of the fatuous Pall Mall Haw-haw, but 
talk the English that most educated English people 
talk, if they have sense enough not to make drawling 
idiots of themselves—with just a piquant godt de 
terrain in a slight Scotch accent, an occasional 
Scotch-English “will” in place of a Southron- 
English “shall,” or a pregnant Scotch idiom that 
enriches the English on which it is engrafted. 

I have a Scotch friend who talks in the way I 
have attempted to describe, and a Scotch servant, 
hailing from Inverness (which boasts of its English 
as the purest spoken anywhere), who used to rush 
to the door to let my Scotch friend in, and to say 
that it was “like a breath of heather in London” 
to hear my Scotch friend talk. 

He is beyond the seas now, and, therefore, veil- 
ing real persons under fictitious names, I can tell of 
so much of his home history as I became acquainted 
with. When I first knew Archibald Forbes he was 
a merchant in London. He was a widower, and 
his only surviving child, Janet, kept his handsome 
old house at Clapton. It was an old-fashioned 
place, with old-fashioned furniture, begirt with 
noble old trees and lofty old garden walls. It was 
a pleasant place to spend a Sunday afternoon at. 
My friend was not one of those rigid Sabbatarians 
who would lock up an infant’s toys between 
Saturday night and Monday morning, who look 
upon a cheerful word or smile on Sunday as a sin, 
and shudder at the sight of people, who have been 
pent up all the week, taking a quiet Sunday walk, 
as if they were indubitably swarming down the 
broad road to destruction. But still his Scotch 
breeding made him keep Sunday more scrupulously 
than the majority of English people keep it. He 
never read a newspaper or wrote a letter on Sun- 
day. He did not object to a friend’s dropping in 
to tea, but he never invited company on Sunday. 
His way of keeping the day was stricter than I had 
been accustomed to, but still ever and anon, by 
way of change, I liked it. There was a peaceful 
hush in the old house and grounds. ‘The day there 
seemed an island of calm, divided by some magic 
moat from Saturday and Monday. At that time 
the Scotch prejudice against the “kist o’ pipes” 
was far more prevalent than it is in these days. But 
Forbes did not share it. He had a very rich-toned 


little chamber organ, on which on Sunday after- | 








noons and evenings Janet used to play Martyrs, 
and many another Scottish psalm-tune, whilst 
Forbes added his deep bass to his daughter’s 
silvery treble. 

Once or twice on Sunday, more frequently on 
other days, I had met at Forbes’s his nephew, Patrick 
Forbes, who was engaged to his cousin Janet. 


“Non amo te, Sabidi, nec possum dicere quare: 
Hoc tantum scio—non amo te, Sabidi.” 


I could not say why I did not like Patrick 
Forbes, but somehow I did wot like him. He was 
good-looking, pleasant-mannered, intelligent, well- 
informed, lively, and energetic ; his uncle had the 
highest opinion of him, and, as I understood, had 
become his surety for a very large amount to enable 
him to raise money and enter a pushing engineer- 
ing firm on equal terms with the senior partners. 
This amount was so large that I could not help 
wondering how a shrewd man like my friend Archi- 
bald could have put almost all his eggs, so to speak, 
into one basket. He was a far better business man 
than myself, and had often given me hints that had 
proved of profit. He gave money away very 
liberally ; he lent it freely, too, in small sums, on 
very slender security, to give strugglers he thought 
deserving of help a chance of extricating them- 
selves ; but when business proper was concerned, 
there was, generally speaking, not an acuter man 
in London than Archibald Forbes. I was, there- 
fore, I repeat, startled to find that he should have 
staked almost his whole property on the success 
and honesty of his nephew. But Patrick was his 
uncle’s hero. He was the head of ¢hetr Forbeses— 
the only son of Archibald’s dead elder brother— 
the only one near in blood, except Janet, left to 
Archibald. The young fellow’s career hitherto had 
been a stride from one success to another, and his 
uncle was thoroughly proud as well as fond of him. 
He was engaged to his cousin—he was sure to get 
on—and, therefore, there could be no wrong done 
to Janet in giving her cousin, at her infinitesimal 
risk, an earlier chance than he might possibly 
otherwise have got of securing a first-rate “ posi- 
tion” for her. That, I suppose, was the way in 
which Archibald reasoned—if he reasoned about 
the matter at all. 

Janet’s feelings towards the man to whom she 
was betrothed I could not exactly fathom. She 
was evidently devotedly fond of him, and yet every 
now and then some chance word, glance, or ges- 
ture of his would bring a flicker of distrust upon 
her face, instantly followed by a look of self-reproach 
for having distrusted him, and an almost angrily 
defiant look of flat contradiction of herself, in case 
any one should have noticed her flicker of distrust. 
At any rate, that was my fancy. 

I have said that I could not tell at first why I 
could not like Patrick Forbes; but when I came 
to analyse my feelings, I found out how it was. «I 
could not get rid of the impression that he was a 
man who led a double life—that he made himself 
agreeable at his uncle’s, chimed in with his opinions, 
and did the affectionate lover and good young man 
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before his cousin, as a matter of policy; but that 
all the time, however blandly he night smile, he 
felt it to be a matter of disagreeable necessity— 
that he was acting, not living his genuine life. He 
was foo fond of smiling blandly. The bland smile 
came out with a suspiciously spasmodic sudden- 
ness whenever Janet turned her face towards him, 
and withered away with suspicious rapidity as soon 
as he thought that no one was looking at him. 

Charlotte Bronté, if I remember rightly, con- 
sidered children and dumb animals the most un- 
erring judges of a man’s amiability—people that 
little ones, and dogs, and cats, and so on, “take 
to,” being, in her opinion, really kind-hearted ; and 
those they shun—however kind in semblance—just 
the opposite. My friend Archibald could have 
stood this test bravely. Big, rugged, grey-bearded 
old fellow though he was, he was everywhere a 
children’s pet. ‘Toddlers embraced his great legs, 
and pursed up their little lips into rosebuds to 
invite a kiss from him. As soon as Archibald’s 
footfall was heard in the stable-yard, his horse, if 
loose in his stall, would whinny, and come to look 
out over the half-door, and when his master patted 
him, the horse would rub his head against him like 
acat. The aged, fat, sleepy, toothless St. Bernard 
Archibald professed to keep as a “watch-dog” 
shook off his torpor, came out of his kennel, 
wagged his tail, and into strange vagaries fell, as 
he would dance—goutily clumsy gambols—when 
he heard his master’s voice ; and Archibald’s Skye 
terrier, “‘ Laird of Macleod,” couched sentry every 
night on the mat outside Archibald’s bed-room 
door. The cat or kitten of the period, in the old 
Clapton house, also always made first favourite of 
the master—purred itself off to sleep as near to 
him as it could get, rode about on his broad 
shoulder (if a kitten, playing with the dangling 
ribbons of his bonnet), and when he walked in the 
garden, went up and down the paths before him, 
sideways, and sticking up its tail. 

Patrick Forbes, weighed in the children-and- 
dumb-animal balance, was certainly found wanting : 
neither cats nor dogs sidled up to or fawned on 
him. I was present once at a little /é/e which his 
cousin had got up for some poor little Homerton 
children in whom she and her father took a good 
deal of interest, and Patrick was present at it too. 
The little ones buzzed round Janet and her father 
like flies round sugar-barrels. Patrick, to please his 
cousin and his uncle, tried hard to seem kind and 
comical to the youngsters, but they shied him. The 
test I have referred to is, I think, too sweeping. 
There are thoroughly kind-hearted people, I be- 
lieve, who cannot “make friends” with children 
because they are diffident as to their powers of 
pleasing them. But Patrick’s difficulty was not of 
this kind. He had full confidence in himself—only 
he had no sympathywith the children; and children, 
at any rate, can instantly detect a sham of feeling 
towards themselves. 

It chanced one day that I was passing through 


and so on, that branch out of the broad, bigger- 
villaed, but not much more bustling, Camden Road. 
That is a part of London which puzzles me. I 
have been through it at all hours, in all weathers— 
the inhabitants, I should say, as a rule, are well-to- 
do, and yet scarcely ever have I seen any one 
coming out of or going into one of the generally 
cosy-looking houses. Even a face at the window 
is ararity. Are the Camden-roadites like the her- 
mits Elia tells of, who clustered in a colony to 
enjoy one another’s lack of conversation ? 

Passing through this side-street, I did see a face 
through a window, a face I at once recognised— 
the dark handsome face of Patrick Forbes. 

There was nothing wonderful, of course, in his 
visiting in a part of London in which I did not 
know before that he had any acquaintances, but 
there was something singular in the circumstances 
under which I found him there. He was sitting at 
a table with his elbow on it, very close to a pretty 
but childish-looking girl of seventeen or eighteen, 
who pretended to be drawing, whilst he pretended 
to be inspecting her work. There was an “almost- 
caught” look in both their faces that convinced me 
the drawing was a mere pretext—that it was only 
being proceeded with because an old gentleman, 
whom I took to be the pretty girl’s father, had 
come into the room, and was peering over her 
shoulder through his double eye-glass, looking, ap- 
parently, somewhat puzzled at the small progress 
she had made since he had last seen her drawing. 

The next time I met Patrick Forbes at Clapton 
I said to him,— 

“So, Mr. Patrick, you’ve a new profession, I 
find.” 

“ New profession !—what do you mean ?” 

“Didn't I see you giving a drawing-lesson in 
Camden Town a week or two ago?” 

He flushed and looked confused for a second, 
but instantly recovered himself with clever cool- 
ness. 

“I suppose Mr. has been trying to make 
you jealous, Janet,” he laughed, turning to his 
cousin. ‘ Yes, I teach a young lady drawing, and 
I’m afraid I shan’t get much credit out of it. She's 
a nice little chit, but I can’t say much for her 
notion of chalks. You knew old Tidy, sir?” turn- 
ing to his uncle. “Ohno, I remember now that 
father fell in with him after you'd come to London. 
fTe’s left Glasgow, and settled in London, too ; but 
I’m afraid the poor old fellow hasn’t done much 
for himself. He lives in a nutshell of a house, and 
Louey—that’s his daughter’s name—wants to go 
out as a governess. She’s rubbing up her accom- 
plishments, as she calls it. Poor lass! she mustn’t 
rub too hard, or she'll rub them all away—there 
isn’t much substance to polish. I could see that 
money wasn’t over-abundant there, and so I’m 
trying to teach her all I know of pencil and crayon 
and sepia, and so on. I didn’t think it worth 
mentioning, and, besides, it would have looked like 








one of the quiet side-streets of semi-detached villas, | after all.” 


bragging—though it’s precious little to brag of, 
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I was not convinced, but I could see that 
Patrick’s ingenuity had turned the first attempt I 
had made to give a hint that it might be well to 
scrutinise his character a little more closely into 
a means of making both his uncle and his cousin 
think more highly of him even than they thought 
before. 

I did not see Patrick Forbes again until I met 
im beside his uncle’s sick-bed. Until I got to 


h 
his house, I did not know that my friend was ill, 


but Patrick, I learnt, had been most affectionately | 
assiduous in his attentions for nearly a week. | 


During three nights out of the six he had insisted 
on sitting up with his uncle. When I met him he 
had come to say, with earnest-sounding professions 
of deep regret which for a time made me ashamed 
of my previous suspicion of him, that imperative | 
business made it absolutely necessary that he | 
should start at once for Sweden. ‘“ You must go, 
my lad, of course,” said Archibald, as soon as an | 
outline of the particulars had been given him, | 
“but write as often as you can, for poor Janet's 
sake, We will be wearying to hear of ye, | 
Patrick.” | 

Janet received a line from her lover, written at 
Hull, just before he went on board his steamer; 
and that was the last letter she ever had from him. | 
Her father, however, became so much worse that | 
for five or six weeks she had no time to fret over | 
her lover's silence. She, and the devoted servants, | 
English as well as Scotch, and uneasy “ Laird of | 
Macleod,” and even the young cat (which was | 
sometimes allowed, from oversight, to leap upon | 
the bed, but was removed with a suddenness which | 
she could not understand, and scratchingly re- | 
sented, when she wanted to lick his wasted, swollen- | 
veined hand), seemed to have lost all interest in | 
any life but Archibald’s, 
old Scotchman, however—he had “supped par- | 
ritch,” and braved all kinds of weathers, when he | 
was a youngster, and he bravely weathered the 
fever the fogs from the Hackney Marshes had 
given him. 

I went away from his house one night, rejoicing 
to think that the crisis of his illness was safely 
over. The next morning at breakfast-time I read 
in the “City Article” of my paper the following 
paragraph :— 

“The firm of Menzies and Forbes, engineers 
and shipbuilders, Millwall, has stopped payment. 
Its solvency has for some time been doubtful, but 
the crash appears to have been precipitated by the | 
defalcations ‘of the junior partner, Mr. Patrick 
Forbes. Some weeks ago he went out to Sweden, | 
professedly to superintend the firm’s operations 
there, and has received very heavy remittances, | 
He has now absconded. He has, we understand, 
been guilty, in a quiet way, of great personal extra- 
vagance, and his partners, we are told, have trusted 
with absurd confidence in Forbes’s tact. We greatly | 
fear that the only creditors of the firm—we should | 
rather say of Mr. Patrick Forbes—who will ever 
see anything like their money again are those who | 


Archibald was a tough | J 


| he was a scheming, profligate villain. 


| Janet !—puir, puir Janet ! 


advanced money to enable Mr. Patrick Forbes to 
enter the firm which he has ruined, on the security 
of his uncle, Mr. Archibald Forbes, of Love Lane, 
Wood Street, and Lower Clapton.” 

Beggary and misery for Archibald and his daughter 

this paragraph might be concisely summarised into. 
I started at once for Clapton, hoping that I might 
be able to contrive to keep the disastrous news 
from my friend until I could break it to him witha 
| better chance of its not absolutely crushing him, 
He had learnt it, however, before I got to Clapton. 
He had had his paper up that morning for the first 
time since his attack. ‘“ Hech, sir, what’s this?” 
the indignantly-tearful old Scotch cook, who, in 
the coniusion into which the household had been 
thrown, opened the door for me, exclaimed. “ Mr. 
Patrick, they tell me, has ruined the good master 
—foul fa’ his smilin’ face! And it'll just brak the 
heart o’ my young leddy! If she’d only greet her 
een oot, puir lassie, but there she sits as still as a 
stane. Ye'll be wantin’ to see the master, sir? 
Aiblins I’d better gang up, an’ speer whether he’d 
be wullin’ to see ye the noo.” 

She soon came back with a request that I would 
step up-stairs. 

“Thank you for coming,” said poor Archibald, 
as he took my hand; and he continued talking 
feverishly, ever and anon lapsing into Scotch under 
the influence of strong feeling. ‘I suldna’ hae likit 
to see ilka body the noo; but ye mean it kindly 
—ye mean it kindly, man, I ken. It’s a blow, and 
that I'll nae deny. It’s hard at my time o’ life to 
have to begin the world again—surely, I will, man, 
or what’s to become o’ my puir Janet? But it 
isna the siller that fashes me. I’ve been a fule, and 
I must pay the lawin’; but there'll be something 
left, and I’ve pith in me yet to make a home for 
Janet—once I get over this bout—in New Zealand 


or somewhere. It’s the thocht that my ain brither’s 
son suld be written aboot in the public prents as if 
If I thocht 
sae—God forgie me, a professing Christian man, 
for saying it—if I thocht he’d been playing all this 
time with my Janet for his ain mean purposes—I’d 
strike him dead, if he came into the room this 
minute. Not you, nor twenty at the back of ye, 
suld save him. But Patrick/ If he’d been my 
ain bairn, I couldna hae lo’ed him better. I canna 
believe it, I canna believe it, man. My puir dear 
What’s to come o’ her? 
God forgie me !” 

Just then Janet came into the room, fetched by 
the nurse, who had told her that there was some one 
with her father who wou/d talk about business, “ try 


| all she could to quiet ’em both.” 


Janet did not look much like the “stane” to 
which the affectionate cook had likened her. There 


| was an indignant flush on her otherwise white 


cheeks ; an angry gleam shot out of her grey eyes. 
If I had been a creditor of her father’s, she would, 
I doubt not, have bidden the broad-shouldered 


|nurse assist her in ejecting me from her father’s 


room, But when Janet saw who her father’s visitor 
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was, she told the nurse to go down-stairs and get a 
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‘auction. The familiar furniture, arranged in “ lots,” 


little rest—poor girl, selooked far more in need of had a very drearily unfamiliar look. The house 


it—and then turning to me, she said, “ /s this true? 
Oh, it can’t be, it can’t be !” 

I could only answer that I knew nothing more 
of the circumstances than what I had read in the 
papers. 

“But it cannot be as they say,” she insisted. 
“‘ Patrick may have got into difficulties, poor fellow, 
but he will come back and face them like a man. 
He isn’t the kind of creature the paper talks about. | 
You can’t believe it, can you, papa?” 

““No, my lass, I cannot—at any rate, I z7// not, 


| said Archibald to me. 
| worst of all. 


was as unhomelike as an inn, without the inn’s 
comfort. It seemed to be constantly reminding its 
whilom master that it was time for him to be off. 

“ Ah, man, I shall be glad to be on board ship,” 
“This last day has been the 
Poor old Tidy has been here. That 


_ villain Patrick has borrowed as much as he could 


} 


of Tidy, too—but he’s done him a worse wrong. 
Tidy held his tongue about the money, but now 
| he’s found out that the villain seduced his daughter. 
'He used to sham to teach the poor little thing 


until the lad has had time to clear himself, and | drawing out of kindness—ah, it was through you 


hasn’t done it. 
and me, my poor Janet, anyhow. 
clear his name, we 
lass?” 

But Patrick never showed his face in England | 


‘Il never blame him, will we, my 


It will be a bad business for you | we 
But if he can! meet him, and made a fool of her. 


got to hear about that—and then got “her to 
The poor old 
father didn’t come to reproach me, but it cut me 
| almost deeper than anything yet to see him sitting 
there, shaking and crying, and begging and praying 


again, and tongues which a variety of motives had | that I would let him know where the villain was. 
kept locked being loosed, it soon became evident | He thinks, poor old man, that he could persuade 


that both in business and in private life Patrick | him to marry her! 


Forbes had been a downright scamp. 


I only once heard Archibald mention his nephew’s | thank God _ my 


name after this became an indisputable fact. He 


and Janet were going out to Otago with the little | over it. 
When | 
the sale of their household effects had been settled, | judgment turns. 


he had succeeded in saving out of the fire. 


there would be nothing more to detain them in | 


England. 


I called at the old house in Clapton on him /—God forgive me, though. 
the last night they spent in it—the night before the | has no friends now, if God won't have 


Bad as it is for the poor lass, 
| it would be worse, I think, with such a husband. I 
Janet’s quit of him. It’s been 
|a terrible blow for my poor girl, but she'll get 
Women are not like men—their feel- 
ings can’t swing round all at once when their 
But now she knows what he 
let him break her heart—curse 
The poor wretch 
e pity on him !” 


was, she won't 
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ERHAPS no man ever owed more to friend- 
ship than Hugh Miller. Rough and _ care- 
less, he bore to the last marks of the working- 
man, of which he never consciously sought to rid 
himself, and which would have repelled the mere 


And it 


devotion to younger brothers and sisters. 


| is noticeable that all his young friends looked to 


man of society and the talker; while a certain grace- | 


ful shyness, combined with remarkable resolution 


of character, enabled him easily to hold at arm’s- | 


length those he was not inclined to trust implicitly. 
He did not waste his affections. He could dis- 
pense with sympathy even while he craved for it, for 
to be pitied by strangers was supremely painful to 
him. ‘This did much to save him from excesses 
in any direction; for, although he was remark- 
ably self-restrained, a volcanic fire of passion 
slumbered under a cold exterior—as is proved 
by the fact that when a feeling or idea once took 
possession of him, it held him wholly in thrall. 
It was his intense love of reading which enabled 
him to overcome that temptation to drinking which 
he himself says was strong upon him during his 
trying apprenticeship as stonemason. When once 
he loved, it was with his whole heart. He clung 
to his friends with something of an elder sister's 


him as their protector and leader as well as com- 
panion. 

When he unbosomed himself to his friends, his 
pent-up affection found full outlet. In his case it 
was all or none. His confidence must be complete 
if given at all. Strange it is to see the strong, 
self-controlled man pouring out his heart to 
the weaker ones, and strengthening them by his 
own confessions. But he needs the help of these 
weaker ones too; the strong and robust and self- 
assured do not help him as do the others. When 
his friend John Swanson, strong, logical, and self- 
assured, begins to come close with questions as to 
his spiritual condition, he is thankful for the 
good-will and friendly interest manifested; but 
he turns with the tenderest self-revealings to Wil- 
liam Ross, the gentle, over-fine, feminine nature, 
with its sensitiveness and poetic despondency. 
Hugh Miller could firmly hold his own among 
his rough fellow-workmen, and could show himself 
more than their equal in his craft ; but there is some- 
thing about him which strangely draws the helpless 
towards him, and enables him to gain help from 
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them. Witness the poor maniac woman selecting ; 
him to be the medium of her confidences ; the little | 
idiot boy following him and nestling at his feet, | 
gurgling out inarticulate satisfaction at the per- 
mitted nearness ; and the poor unfortunate woman, 
telling him the story of her suffering and self-denial, | 
which he tells again with such touching sympathy | 
and art. 

The shyness and bluntness which so pursued | 


him when he had personally to address his friends, | 


vanished the moment he took up the pen. It was | 


at once his confidant and prophet. It whispered | 
Of | to keep up correspondence. 


possibilities, and made union doubly sweet. 


ship. He could never have been the man he was, 


if i had not been for his contact with William 
Ross, and Alexander Finlay, and John Swanson, 
and the rest. Scared from school-learning by a 
severe, pedantic teacher, whose only weapons were 
routine and force, he found in the society of these 
lads an incitement to mental improvement. While 
dunce in the school, he was leader in the little world 
of research, adventure, and poetry-making. He 
hated pedants to the end. These lads wrote essays, 
edited magazines, and, when afterwards separated by 
chance from each other, made it a matter of duty 
Thus was Miller first 


all the schools Hugh Miller attended, he learned | trained to mastery in writing. He found the pen a 


in none so much as in this school of friend- | 


given to the world by Mr. Peter Bayne furnish, | 
perhaps, the most exquisite and graceful bits of 
autobiography which have recently seen the light.* 
A good deal that appears here, Miller himself 
worked into “ My Schools and Schoolmasters”— 
truly an exquisite book; but in the process of 
shaping them into artistic form, they lost some 
of the dewy freshness which so delight us in 
these letters. What we admire most is the 
purity of Miller’s feelings and the delicate frank- 
ness of his style. He delights to whisper con- 
fidences, though he does not burden his friends 
with secrets. The letters to Swanson and Finlay | 
and Ross could only speak fully for themselves 





_* “Life and Letters of Hugh Miller.” By Peter Bayne, M.A. 
Strahan & Co. 





magic medium for confessions ; and his letters now 


if quoted entire; for one thing leads to another 
thing, and there are no breaks or disconnections, 
There are separate fine things, but these owe much to 
their setting. In the complete absence of effort lies 
the main attraction. They are gay or sad, according 
to the mood of the moment, but the style is always 
a faithful mirror of the feeling. There is nothing 
stilted, high-flown, or affected in them ; they are 
careful, correct, and polished rather. Offerings at 
friendship’s shrine, Hugh seems to have regarded 
it as an incumbent duty to make them as good as 
he could, both for his own sake and for the sake of 
those to whom they were addressed. 

William Ross, the poor consumptive house- 
painter, was, in Miller’s own estimation, the most 
influential and important of all his early friends. He 
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has touched his companion’s memory with most 
tender grace, both in the “Schools and School- 
masters” and in the Letters. Thus he writes to 
Ross when, at his request, he sent him copies of 
his poems :— 

“Now, when I see many of their faults, like a 
true parent, I love them notwithstanding ; but it is 
more for the sake of the associations connected with 
them than for their own sakes. Some of them were 
composed among the rocks of my favourite hill 
when I played truant; some of them in Marcus 
Cave, when the boys who had chosen me for their 
leader were engaged in picking shell-fish from the 
skerries for our dinner ; some of them in the work- 
shed; some in the barrack. And thus, like the 
purse of Fortunatus, which was made of leather 
but produced, gold, though not rich in themselves, 
they are full of riches to me. They are redolent 
of the past and of you; remember how I used to 
run to your closet with every piece the moment I 
had finished it, that you might say something in its 
favour. You were the whole fud/ic for whom I 
wrote. Your affection for me will, I dare say, 
make them poetry to you too. Do you think I 
shall ever write what will be deemed poetry by 
anybody else? I deem my intimacy with you the 
most important affair of my life. I have enjoyed 
more from it than from anything else, and have 
been more improved by it than by all my books. 
Since you left me I have not advanced an inch; 
have you no means of impelling me onward when 
at a distance? Or is it necessary, as in physics, 
that before communicating motion to me we must 
come in contact?” 


Struggling against consumption in Glasgow, | 


Ross nurses a dying fellow-workman with utmost 
tenderness, working double-tides in order that he 
may be able to do so, although he felt that the hour 
of his own departure was not far off. His letters have 
all the imaginative delicacy of the true poet, his illus- 
trations, in particular, being wonderfully striking 
and felicitous. His modesty and sensitive self- 
depreciation, together with his weakness of consti- 
tution, kept him from realising in any substantial 
form the possibilities that were in him. Surely 
this is worthy of any writer :—“ The virtuous man 
has not only the approbation of others, but his 
own. It is said by philosophers that the air we 
breathe would be a most oppressive burden to 
us did it not penetrate the pores of our bodies, 
and, by filling every cavity within, render us uncon- 
scious to the weight which presses us from without. 
Thus the self-approbation of the virtuous man 
renders the approbation of others an invigorating 
and refreshing thing; but without it (I speak from 
experience) the voice of praise appears a cruel 
irony, a weight which bends the consciously un- 
worthy soul to the dust.” 

The good-humoured, almost gay picture which 
Miller sends to a friend in Cromarty when, in his 
twenty-first year, he went to work as a journeyman 
at Gairloch, deserves to be extracted :— 

“Do look round, just for one minute, and 





the sort of place in which a man can be happy. 
The sun is looking in at us through the holes in 
the roof,—speckling the floor with bright patches, 
till it resembles a piece of calico. There are two 
windows in the apartment: one of them filled up 
with turf and stones, the other occupied by an old 
unglazed frame. The fire is placed against the 
rough unplastered gable, into which we have stuck 
a pin for suspending our pot over it—the smoke 
finding its way out through the holes of the roof and 
the window. Our mez!-sack hangs by a rope from 
one of the rafters, at the height of a man’s head 
from the floor,—our only means of preserving it 
from our thievesh cohabitants, the rats. As for our 
furniture ’tis altogether admirable. The two large 
stones are the steadiest seats I ever sat on, though, 
perhaps, a little ponderous when we have occasion 
to shiit them ; and the bed, which, pray observe, is 
perfectly unique. It is formed of a pair of the 
minister’s harrows, with the spikes turned down, 
and covered with an old door and a bunch ot 
straw; and as for culinary utensils, yonder is a 
wooden cog and here a pot. We are a little extra- 
vagant, to be sure, in our household expenses, for 
times are somewhat hard; but meal and salt, and 
every Other item included, none of us have yet 
exceeded half-a-crown per week. You may now 
boast, like a true scholar, who looks only at the 
past, of Diogenes and his tub and the comforts of 
philosophy.” 

-But beneath all the gaiety, there were serious 
thoughts running through Miller’s mind. These 
and similar experiences made him afterwards use 
all his influence against the bothy system which 
has been in so many ways injurious to the health and 
the morals of the Scottish peasantry. 

It was only through much painful labour that 
Hugh Miller attained the remarkable ease and grace 
of style by which his writings are distinguished. 
He thus acknowledges the fact to his friend, 
John Strahan, of Tain, to whom he is unusually 
frank and communicative :—‘“ It is wonderful 
with what facility some happily-constituted minds 
acquire an ability of wielding all their powers, 
contrasted with the much labour it costs others, 
though of no inferior order, to attain a very limited 
command of these. There are «nged spirits which 
can reach at a single flight the higher pinnacles of 
art. I have read of a common mechanic, who, 
after watching for a few hours a copper-plate en- 
graver when at work, bought a plate of copper 
from him, and, going home, produced a master- 
piece. There is a similar story told of West, the 
painter. How different the progress of other 
minds! They can but climb upwards; and, rest- 
ing in succession on every one of the thousand 
ledges which lie between the summit and the plain 
below, gain only half a footstep at each advance. 
How many miserable lines did I not write before 
I became sufficiently skilful to produce merely 
tolerable ones!” Surely it is the more honourable 
to him, therefore, that he did attain so much. 

He had chosen the trade of mason, almost in de- 
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fiance of his uncles, who regarded him as too weak 
for manual labour, and who, having seen promise of 
superior intellect, had counselled him to be a “ minis- 
ter.” He was determined, however, to be a good 
workman, and was soon a very expert hewer, forcing 
from his fellows words of praise. His high apprecia- 
tion of the sympathy and approval of his fellow-men 
is seen in what he writes to Principal Baird :—“So 
flattered was my vanity by the respect they paid 
me on this account, and such satisfaction did I 
derive from emulating them in what they confessed 
the better part of their profession, that the coming 
winter, to which, a few weeks before, I had looked 
forward as good men do to the pleasures of another 
state of existence, was no longer an object of 
desire.” 

His relations with his fellow-workmen are of the 
frankest, manliest, and healthiest kind. He seeks 
none of the pity which is given to interesting weak- 
ness, nor does he parade his gifts in any way. 
Amongst them, his ambition is to be a thorough 
workman, and to compel respect for the qualities 
which they themselves ought most to cultivate. 

From Finlay, who had gone to the West Indies, 
and whose writing he had not seen for seventeen 
years, he receives a letter whilst he is in the thick 
of increasing literary labour and rapidly growing 
distinction ; but he finds leisure to send without 
loss of time an answer, full of a tremulous delight, 
half gay, half sad :— 

“T cannot tell you how much and often I 
have thought of you, and how sincerely the man 
has longed after and regretted the friend of the 
doy ; you were lost to me ere I knew how much I 
valued and loved you. I dare say you don’t re- 
member that shortly before you left Cromarty you 
scrawled your name with a piece of burnt stick on 
the eastern side of Marcus Cave, a little within the 
opening. I have renewed these characters twenty 
and twenty times ; and it was not until a few years 
ago, when a party of gipsies took possession of the 
cave, and smoked it all as black as a chimney, that 
they finally disappeared. .... And what, dear 
Finlay, have the seventeen intervening years been 
doing with your face and figure? The heart, I 
know, is unchanged ; but what are you like? Are 
you still a handsome, slender, high-featured boy, 
dressed in green? John Swanson is a little black 
manny, with a wig ; and I have been growing older, 
but you won't believe it, for the last eighteen years. 
Great reason to be thankful, I am still as ugly 
as ever. Five feet eleven when I straighten my- 
self, with hair which my friends call brown, my not 
friends red; features irregular, but not at all ill- 
natured in the expression; an immense head, and 
a forehead three-quarters of a yard across. Isn’t 
the last a good thing in these days of phrenology! 
And isn’t it a still better thing that a bonny sweet 
lassie, with a great deal of fine sense and a highly- 
cultivated mind, doesn’t think me too ugly to like 
me very much, and promises to marry me some 
time in spring? Do give me a portrait of yourself 





first time you write; and, dearest Finlay, don’t let 


other seventeen years pass ere then. Of all our 
Cave companions, only John Swanson survives, 
John is acapital fine fellow. He was quiteas wilda 
boy, you know, as either of ourselves, and perhaps 
a little worse tempered ; but, growing good about 
twelve years ago, he put himself to college, with an 
eye to the Church, and is now a missionary at Fort 
William. Dearest Finlay, have you grown good 
too? I was in danger of becoming a wild infidel ; 
argued with Uncle Sandy about cause and effect 
and the categories; read Hume and Voltaire and 
Volney, and all the other witty fellows, who have 
too much sense to go to heaven; and was getting 
nearly as much sense in that way as themselves. 
But John cured me ; and you may now say of me 
what Gray says of himself, ‘ No very great wit: he 
believes in a God.’ The Bible is a much more 
cheerful book than I once used to think it, and has 
a world of sound philosophy in it besides.” 

The religious crisis through which he has passed, 
and at which he hints here, is of great importance, 
and occupies a large space in his Memoir and 
Letters. He has to confess to John Swanson, in 
1828, that when a youth he had been an atheist. 
“A boy-atheist is surely an uncommon character. 
I was one in reality; for, possessed of a strong 
memory, which my uncles and an early taste for 
reading had stored with religious sentiments and 
stories of religious men, I was compelled for the 
sake of peace either to do that which was right, or 
by denying the truth of the Bible to set every 
action, good and bad, on the same level; and I had 
chosen the latter as the more free and pleasing 
way.” 

This was written at the close of a most interest- 
ing correspondence between Miller and Swanson. 
The latter, having been brought to accept the 
Saviour in faith, exercised the privilege of friend- 
ship to try and lead his old friend to the same 
peace. At first Hugh is cold, and averse to speak 
out freely; but he writes to Ross, and receives 
influences, too, from him; and at length the ice 
breaks up, and the friends become friends in 
Christ. 

The following is one of his earlier letters in reply 
to Swanson, while yet his sad scepticism clung 
about him. It has an interest of its own :— 

“T feel that, after your earnest and affectionate 
exhortation, it would be something worse than un- 
friendly of me not to unbosom myself before you. 
Yet, what have I to confess? Were I an unbe- 
liever, though I would assuredly lose my friend by 
confessing myself one, still that confession would 
be made. I would scorn to hold the affections of 
any one by appearing what Iamnot. Or if, onthe 
other hand, I were a Christian in the true sense of 
the word, I hope I would have courage enough to 
avow my profession, not only to you, or to those 
from whom I could expect nothing except kindness, 
but even to the proudest and boldest scorner. But 
what profession can the lukewarm Laodicean make? 
—the man who, one moment is as assured of the 
truth of the Gospel of Christ as he is of his own 
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existence, and who in another regards the whole | be, like themselves, rational and easily understood ; 


scheme of redemption as a cunningly devised fable. 
It will not do! I am not at present collected 
enough to give you a faithful account of what is 
my religious belief. I will just say that, as far as 
the head is concerned, my creed is a sound one, 
but alas for the heart !” 

But before long he is enabled to write to Wil- 
liam Ross: “Christianity is not the cunningly- 
devised fable I once thought it. There is a 
Saviour, and he who believes upon Him with that 
true, earnest belief which conquereth evil, shall, for 
the sake of the sufferings of that Saviour, have his 
sins forgiven him, and, for the sake of His righteous- 
ness, be rewarded. I once thought this an absurd 
doctrine ; now, though I have more experience of 
men and things than I ever had before, and though 
my reason has strengthened, and is, I hope, still 
strengthening, I can regard it as a wonderful dis- 
play of the wisdom of God.” 

Hereafter, Hugh Miller’s Christianity is no make- 
believe or mere sentiment ; it is a thing of serious 
and subdued conviction, carrying with it the deepest 
consent of the reason and judgment. He has much 
to say of Christianity. Let this extract express to 
our readers thé spirit in which Miller endeavoured 
to live :-— 

“There are few men who do not at some time or 
other, think seriously of the future state, or who 
have not formed some at least theoretic set of 
notions regarding the best mode of preparing for 
it. Man was born to anticipate a hereafter ; he is 
a religious animal by the very constitution of his 
nature; and the thousand forms of superstition 
which still overspread the world and darken every 
page of its history are just so many proofs of this. 
It has often struck me that the infidel, when in his 
assaults on revelation he draws largely from this 
store of delusion, sadly mistakes his argument. 
Every false religion which has sprung out of the 
nature of man shows us, not surely that there is no 
true religion, but that we stand in need of a true 
one; every mythologic folly and absurdity should 
convince us that we need an infallible guide. Re- 
garded in this light, the Shasters and the Koran 
are substantial proofs of how ill we could do with- 
out the Bible; and Paganism and Mahometism 
powerfully recommend Christianity. Chris- 
tianity is emphatically termed the wisdom of God ; 
but it is not on a first examination that a reasoning 
mind can arrive at the evidence of its being such. 
On the contrary, some of its main doctrines seem 
opposed to the more obvious principles of common 
sense ; and this quite in the same way that, before 
the days of Newton, it would have seemed contrary 
to those principles to allege that the whiteness of 
light was occasioned by a combination of the most 
vivid colours, or that the planets were held in their 
orbits by the law which impelled a falling stone 
towards the ground. Now this is exactly what we 
might expect of the true religion. A religion made 
by rational men—many Deists, you know, were 
eminently such, and we may instance theirs—will 





but this very facility is a conclusive proof that it 
had its origin in the mind of man. It is. like his 
other works—like the clocks and watches and 
steam-engines of his construction—easily under- 
stood and easily imitated; but it is not thus with 
Christianity, nor is it thus with the great machine 
of the universe... .. 

“True, the difficulties of Christianity may be 
more strikingly apparent than those of philosophic 
religions ; but it is only because God in his good- 
ness, instead of confining it to the acute and the 
highly talented, has brought it down to the level ot 
the whole race of man, and thus common capacities 
are brought in contact with truths of so lofty and 
abstruse a character, that the greatest mind can 
but see their importance and consistency without 
being able to apprehend them. It is well, how- 
ever, that the heart of the simplest can be made to 
feel their fitness, and that the excellence of doc- 
trines too mighty to be grasped by the most capa- 
cious minds can be so appreciated by babes as to 
be made effectual to their salvation.” 


II, 


“You may guess what are Cromarty’s literary 
pretensions when I tell you that from my window 
at this moment I see a stonemason engaged in 
building a wall, who has just published a volume 
of poems, and likewise letters on the herring 
fishery—both of which I now send you.” The 
writer of the letter from which these sentences are 
taken was Mrs. Mackenzie Fraser, mother of the lady 
whom Hugh Miller afterwards married. The words 
were addressed to her daughter, and were certainly 
calculated to excite the imagination and curiosity 
of a young girl of culture and sensibility. When 
Miss Mackenzie Fraser returned to Cromarty, 
she, of course, very soon saw Hugh Miller, who 
had ere this gained a high place in the esteem 
of his own people as much by the excellent 
qualities of his heart as of his head. They 
were at once mutually impressed by each other. 
This was a result Mrs. Fraser had not looked for. 
The family, though now poor, was well connected, 
and had some right to be jealous of lowering itself. 
Mrs. Fraser felt that Hugh Miller was a man most 
worthy of respect; but that herdaughtershould fall in 
love with and marrya working man was quite another 
matter. She would not hear of such a thing; and 
when at length she found that the strength of the 
attachment was such that the health of her daughter 
was likely to be injured if her consent were withheld, 
she withdrew her objection, on the condition, how- 
ever, that Hugh should lift himself out of the working 
grade before her daughter could marry him. Hugh 
had never dreamt of rising out of his own class. He 
had anticipated more happiness from industriously 
working as a mason and devoting his spare hours 
to science and literature, than from any effort after 
wealth or distinction. He had, of course, from 
very early times cherished a sweet dream of cul- 
tivating his literary gifts and benefiting the world 
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thereby ; but that was to be the high pleasure and 
not the common business of his life. No sordid 
thought should mix itself like clay in that shining 
image, which day by day rose clearer before his 
imagination. Perhaps there may have been a 
hidden thread of unconscious self-seeking in this 
seemingly devoted effort after culture and know- 
ledge,—a self-seeking out of which he required 
to be drawn by some great attraction that, 
breaking through the deadened wall of his retire- 
ment, should widen the circle of his real interests 
and provide him with more enduring material 
for his work. Anyway, when he found that he 
must sacrifice all prospects of union with the only 
woman who had ever called forth his love, or 
else make an effort to better himself socially, he 
had to acknowledge his own want of worldly tact. 
Manly and shrewd in many ways, he yet felt that 
he lacked the prosaic assurance which enables the 
man of the world to hold steadily on his own line 
of policy, uninfluenced by feeling or sentiment. 
Hugh had enough of the Celtic blood in him to 
make him not seldom distrust his own conclusions 
as to the motives and actions of others. He was 
unselfish and trustful, and yet there was a tendency 
to a certain suspiciousness, against which he warily 
armed himself. The feeling of this it most probably 
was which made him averse to entering on active 
public life in any form, though he was in many 
ways well suited for it. 

Mrs. Fraser’s not wholly unreasonable yet some- 
what harsh condition, which threatened to delay 
for a long time the union of the lovers, had one 
excellent effect. It showed what stuff Hugh was 
made of. He would not risk destroying the happi- 
ness of the woman he loved by making her descend 
to his grade ; he must patiently wait and work : nor 
will he consent to cut the Gordian knot of adverse 
circumstances by selling himself to a life of mere 
money-making, as he might have done had he been 
less noble and had less of real self-command. The 
fruit of the period during which Hugh Miller waited 
until a way should, in Providence, open up for him, 
is a series of as beautiful love-letters as, perhaps, 
was ever written. They are so cliaste in their sweet 
spontaneity of thought; so dainty and crystalline 
in their turns of phrase; so quick with delicate 
hints and reserves ot affection; so naive and free 
in their self-revealings; and, above all, so pure, 
so utterly purged of all the dross that commonly 
mixes itself with earthly passion, and oftenest 
comes out bald and gross upon paper, that though 
she to whom they were addressed still lives, no 
sense of delicacy can be offended by their pub- 
lication. 

With the simplicity of true passion, he writes :— 

“Tam thinking long for you, dearest, and for the 
last week have been counting the days,—counting 
them in the style of the fool whom Jaques met in 
the forest. ‘To-day is the 19th, the 2oth comes to- 
morrow, and the 21st will be here the day after ;’ 
they will creep away one by one, and Lydia will be 
with me ere they bring the month to an end. My 











heart is full of you; full of you every hour, and 
every minute, and all the day long. I walked last 
Saturday on the hill, and saw our beech-tree, but 
lacked heart to go down to it; I thought it lodked 
dreary and deserted, and I felt that, were I to lose 
you, it would be, of all places in the world, the place 
I could least bear to see.” 

But he is not merely the ardent lover intent 
only on protestations. He has leisure and taste to 
sketch this portrait of the poet Cowper :-— 

“On my return I saw Mr. Carruthers [Editor of 
Inverness Courier]. He was very kind, and showed 
me his library, and kindly offered me the loan of 
any of his books. I saw with him a fine, shall I 
say affecting, print of Cowper. It bore in the fixed 
lines of the face the marks of a vigorous intellect 
and a playful wit; but, oh, the expression of 
withering blight and hopeless despondency that 
rested on the features! There was sadness in the 
beautiful eye, and on the expansive forehead—a 
sadness which the voice of friendship, or of fame, 
or the bright ray of genius, vainly strove to dis- 
sipate; and the meek firmness of the lip was a 
firmness which seemed to contend with agony. I 
could almost cry as I contemplated it.” 

He can pause, now and then, to moralize or 
frame a bit of philosophy out of his observations of 
life :-— 

“You remember the remark of Lamb’s brother 
on the boys of Eton School, ‘ What a pity ’tis that 
these nice young fellows should in a few years 
become frivolous members of Parliament!’ There 
is as much truth as wit in it. Most of our fine 
young boys and girls are spoiled in the transition 
stage when shooting up into men and women, and 
they do not recover all their lives after. Mere 
men and women are but poor things, my Lydia; 
but it is well to love them as well as we can,—they 
will be better ere the world ends. . . . . Children, 
it strikes me, are little in their whole minds, in 
their affections as certainly as in their judgments. 
There obtains, however, a contrary opinion, from 
the facts, doubtlessly, that in the present state of 
the world children have some affections, and grown- 
up people, in most instances, little or none. But 
this, I am certain, is not according to nature. 
A warm heart, well cultivated, cannot fail of being 
warmer in one’s twentieth than in one’s twelfth 
year. When a boy I could not love with half the 
warmth, either as a lover or a friend, that I can 
now.” 

But the heart always returns to its own need as a 
magnet to the pole :— 

““T have no words to express to you, my own 
Lydia, how much I long for your return, or how 
cold a looking place Cromarty has become since 
you left it. Ordinary pleasures and lukewarm 
friendships do well enough for men who have not 
yet had experience of the intense and the exqui- 
site, but to those who have, they do not seem 
pleasures or friendships at all. I am amusing 
myself, however, as I best can ; sometimes picking 
up a geological specimen for my collection-—some- 
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times making an excursion to the hill or the burn 
of Eathie. I accompanied to the latter place on 
Saturday last Mr. Ross and his children, with two 
of their cousins, the Joyners. We were all thoroughly 
wetted and thoroughly amused ; we told stories, 
gathered immense bunches of flowers, incarcerated 
a light company of green grasshoppers, who were dis- 
orderly, and ruined two unfortunate born beauties 
of the butterfly tribe. We besides ran down a 
green lizard. I have picked up of late, in the 
little bay below the willows, a fossil-fish in a state 
of high preservation—the scales, head, tail, and 
fins are all beautifully distinct, and yet so very 
ancient is the formation in which it is found, that 
the era of the lias, with all its ammonites and 
belemnites, is comparatively recent.” 


III. 


Hugh Miller’s letters to persons of eminence 
are singularly free from the faults usually found in 
such compositions. ‘There is no fawning, nor high- 
flown rhetoric. He never forgets his own rank, and 
yet he never fails to remember that in the pleasures 





of intellect and sympathy there reigns a true 
equality. ‘The letters to Principal Baird, to Sir 
Thomas Dick Lauder, and to others, have a 
singular repose, grace, and, above all, self-respect. 
But the most unique specimens are those to Miss | 
Dunbar of Boath—a lady well advanced in years, 
who sought his friendship on the publication of his 
“Poems in the Leisure Hours of a Journeyman 
Mason.” With something like motherly interest 
she watched his progress; and the world’s con- 
firmation of her generous appreciation of her friend 
fell like a beam of light amid the gloaming of life’s 
evening that was then gathering round her. Never 
was there a truer friendship, or one which broke 
down the distinctions of rank in the gladness of a 
common sympathy with less violence. Tremblingly 
tender are the words with which she writes to Hugh 
near the close, on receipt of a copy of his “‘ Scenes 
and Legends :”— 

“My intervals of ease from most excruciating 
pain are truly like angels’ visits ; and when they do 
occur I am in such a state of lowness and ex- 
haustion as to be incapable of any exertion. I am 
now raised up and supported in bed by pillows 
while I make this, I fear, last effort to write to 
er What can I do but throw myself on his 
mercy who is the sent of God? Heis my rock, 
my strength, my hope in life and death. Often do 
I wish to see you, and to hear you speak of the 
things which pertain to eternity. I recollect the 
light and comfort I derived from your conversation 
last summer. .... But to the book; contrary to 
all my anticipations, I have lived to have it in my 
hand! What shall I say of it? It would seem, 
from the very little of it I have yet read, as if I 
were quite satisfied with seeing and handling it. 
I look into every chapter, I glance over the whole, 
but, somewhat childlike, I feel too happy to 
read.” 

Miller’s letters to Miss Dunbar we incline to 


regard as his best. There is such a graceful free- 
dom and chivalry about them, and yet such a salt 
of independence savouring all. She offers him 
money in most delicate terms; he declines it 
in the most chivalrous manner: she reproves 
him for his obstinacy ; he retorts with shy and dig- 
nified banter about diffidence and independence 
being his only capital. It does the heart good to 
read the record of a friendship so utterly devoted, 
unselfish, and self-respecting on both sides. And 
the letters tell all the story. How characteristic is 
this note of Hugh’s !— 

“Ts it not a pleasant thing to lie, in a fine clear 
day, on the sea-beach, amid the round polished 
pebbles and the pretty shells, and see through the 
half-shut eyes the little waves dancing to the sun, 
and hear, as if we heard it not, their murmur on 
the shore? to be all alone—shut out from the 
world—the wide ocean stretching away for many a 
league before us, and a barrier of steep cliffs tower- 
ing behind? There is, my dear madam, a kind of 
social solitude which fits us for society by training 
us both to think and to feel; or rather, I should 
say, in which we are /rained, solitude being but the 
school, imagination and the social affections the 
teachers. Let me illustrate: I lie all alone on the 
sea-shore; but in imagination my friend is seated 
beside me, and so my thoughts and feelings are 
thrown into the conversational mould. My atten- 
tion is alive to what is passing around me, my 
memory active, my reasoning faculties in operation, 
my fancy in full play; and all this because the 
conversation must be kept up. And thus friend- 
ship and solitude operate on my thoughts, as the 
waves operate on the pebbles which lie in heaps 
aroundme. There is a continual action, a ceaseless 
working till the rude, unshapen ideas, like the 
broken fragments of rock, are rounded and polished, 
and display all their peculiarities of texture and all 
their shades of colour.” 

He gives Miss Dunbar his confidence on the 
most pressing practical matters. “The truth is,” 
he says, “I am unwilling to convert my literary 
amusements into mere matters of business; and I 
am afraid that, were I to set myself down to write 
for money, I would soon learn to consider them as 
SHER... . .. I have little need for money, and 
need not risk any of my happiness in striving to 
acquire it. I am nearly as poor and as rich as the 
old cynic Diogenes—though, I trust, not so ill- 
natured. I am poor in worldly goods, rich in 
moderate desires. He who has lived contentedly 
on half-a-crown per week is by no means so much 
within the reach of fortune as thousands of the 
people who would not scruple to term him a very 
poor man.” 

Miss Dunbar, too, must share with him the de- 


| light of his holiday rambles :— 


“For the last fortnight some of my very few 
leisure hours have been employed in collecting 
geological specimens for my kind friend, Mr. 
George Anderson, one of the most thorough-bred 
geologists in the north of Scotland. Some of the 
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specimens I have procured are exceedingly curious : | 
they contain the petrified remains of animals that | 
now no longer exist, except in a fossil state—bits | 
of charcoal, pieces of wood, and nondescript sub- | 
stances which one can hardly refer to either the | 
animal or vegetable world. Of the several animal | 
tribes, the very curious shell-fish, termed the Cornu | 
ammonis, abounds most ; but though at one period 
the most numerous of all the testacecus tribes of 
the country, it is now no longer to be found, except 
as a fossil, deeply imbedded in limestone or bitu- | 
minous shale, and buried under huge hills of clay | 
or gravel. There are grounds, indeed, for the 
belief that the race of man, and almost all the 
tribes of animals with which we are acquainted, | 
have come into being since it ceased to exist ; at | 
least, no remains of the living tribes have been 
found in the beds in which the cornu abounds. 
Like the nautilus, it was a sailing animal, and 
though different in form, its structure seems to 
have been nearly the same. We find it partitioned 
in the same way by little cross walls, which divide 
the cavity within into a number of minute cells, by 
means of which, and by a power it must have 
possessed of altering its gravity, by nearly vacating 
or occupying these to the full, it seems to have 
moved upwards or downwards at pleasure. The 
inner part of the shell seems, from the most perfect 
impressions of it which I have met with, to have 
been of a pearly lustre; the outer is ridged and 
furrowed with much regularity, and there is at} 
least as much elegance in its general contour as in | 
that of the Ionic volute, which it nearly resembes. | 
But why so much beauty when there was no eye of | 
man to see and admire? Does it not seem strange | 


| work speak further for itself. 


| He wept. 


that the bays of our coasts should have been 
speckled by fleets of beautiful little animals, with 
their tiny sails spread to the wind and their pearly 
colours glancing to the sun, when there was no 
intelligent eye to look abroad and delight in their 
loveliness? Of all the sciences, there is none 
which furnishes so many paradoxical facts and 
appearances as geology.” 

We must close, letting Mr. Bayne’s excellent 
But we cannot for- 
bear quoting this one passage more. It is from 
Hugh’s letter of consolation to Miss Dunbar when 
she was suffering under a sad bereavement :— 

“T shall not urge you with the commoner topics 
of consolation; I know the heart will not listen 
even when the judgment approves. Grief is a 
strange thing ; it is both deaf and blind. Where 
could it be more perfectly pure from every mixture 
of evil and folly than in the breast of our Saviour ? 
and yet even in Him we see it finding vent in 
a flood of tears, when He must have known that 


| he whom He mourned as dead was to step out 


before Him a living man. Can I, then, hope to 
dissipate your sorrow? Can I urge with you any 
arguments of consolation equally powerful with the 
belief which He entertained? Or, were I possessed 
of some such impossible argument, could I hope 
that it would have more influence with you than 
that belief had with Him? He believed, and yet 
May I not remind you, however, that 
He who sorrowed then can sympathise in our 
sorrow now; that He loved little children, and 
declared that of such is the kingdom of heaven ; 
and that He has enjoined us, through his servant, 
not to sorrow as those who have no hope?” 
H. A. PAGE. 


THE FIRST SUNRISE. 


HERE was no sun, 


but there was light, 


The bonds of darkness rending : 
There was no earth, but shores of night 
With seas of day were blending: 
And o’er the world, without a sound, 
In grand, eternal silence bound, 
The dim-lit flood extending. 


God spake the word: up rose the earth, 
The waters round it clinging ; 
And with glad wonder at its birth 


The highest heavens 


Through all the world a sound went out 


were ringing 


=) 


The sons of God for joy did shout, 


The morning stars were singing. 


There fell a silence from on high, 
And hush’d the wondrous story: 


God spake ; and sunrise drenched the sky 


? 


And smote the mountains hoary : 
Then burst from Heaven a mighty song ; 
The sons of God, so bright and strong, 





Gave unto Him the glory! 
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SLEEPERS, WAKE! 


‘It is high time to awake out of sleep.”’. 


T is the Advent Call. We must not evade it. 
God speaks. Speaks to characterize our life. 
Speaks to bid us change it. Speaks to enforce the 
bidding by a reason. May He add yet one thing 
—and speak inwardly too, with energy and power, 
by His Spirit. 
High time—to az of sleep. 
must invert the text, and begin with its 
It tells us what we are. 
St. Paul is addressing Christians. 
Yet even they are asleep. 
In the great Advent Parable there is ‘the same 
figure. All alike, the wise and the foolish, 








Then we 
last word. 





7 
take 


their lamps—the lamps of a Christian profession, | 


an open Bible, and an orthodox creed; all take 
their lamps, and all go out to meet the Bridegroom. 
There is nothing distinctive thus far—nothing to 
“ discern between” the true and the false, between 
the righteous and the wicked,—each has the lamp, 
each is expecting the Advent. 

More remarkable still is this other point of re- 


semblance—* While the bridegroom tarried, they 
all slumbered and slept.” The foolish were as the 
wise, in the lamp-bearing and the forth-going: the 


wise are as the foolish, in the slumber w hich su per- 
venes upon the weary W atching. 

The difference lay in this—that, when the awaken- 
ing came—when at midnight the cry was heard, 
“ Behold, He cometh ”—the lamps of the improvi- | 
dent were hopelessly languishing to extinction, and 
the lamps of the 
ready, 





waking. 

The Parable and the Epistle speak with one 
voice, in characterizing even the Christian’s life as | 
almost more a sleep than a w aking. 


What is slee] ne | 


What makes sleep emblematical of any life 

It is not in that merciful and blessed aspect of it | 
in which it is the repairer of life’s waste, and the 
restorer of nature’s activities. “ Lord, if he sleep, he 
shall do well,” is not the maxim by which we can 
here interpret. 

St. Paul speaks of sleep, not in its beneficial 
effects, but in its present features. 

Sleep is a torpor of the powers. The more com- 
plete the suspension of the energies, whethe 
brain or muscle or limb, the deeper, the 
the more thorough is the sleep. If the Christian 
man is spoken of as sleeping, it must be in reference 
to the inactivity, to the torpor, of his characteristic 
activities. 

Which of us can resent, can septate, 
description? We have but to reflect upon the 
life which ought to be, and compare it with the 
lite which is—we have but to think what this 
meaneth, ‘ Beca I live, ye shall live also” 
—or this, “For me to live is Christ”—or this 


use 


faithful had the supply of oil! 
needing only that special replenishing which | 
was to turn the natural sleep into a spiritual | 


r of) 
sounder, | 


the | 


—Rowo. xiii. 11. 


| again, “It is no longer I that live, but Christ liveth 
in me”—and then to look within, and see what 
| there is which corresponds to it in us—what eleva- 
tion of thought, what dignity of feeling, what 
| strength of principle, what superiority to the world, 
| still more, what constancy of spiritual communion, 
what intimacy of companionship, what interpene- 
| tration of love and devotion, with God above, seen 
'and known 





Jesus Christ—and then we shall be constrained to 
| acknowledge that this lifetime, which ought to be 
day, is at best but a murky starlit night, ‘and that 
this “mind in us,” which ought to be the very min] 
of Christ, is so spiritually weak and faint and earth- 
| bound, that ours is, on the whole, a state of spiritual 
sleep rather than spiritual waking, and St. Paul’s 
charge, therefore, is not one whit too strong or too 
sweeping for us, when he bids us to awake out of 
sleep. 

The sleep of which he speaks is perfectly com- 

patible with many activities. In natural sleep it is 
| not always every part of us which lies spell- venagel 
| Often the imagina ition wakes, or the memory, 
the heart, or the desit ‘e, while the sleeper is came 
| feiting death to the looker-on. Never have we 
more vivid pictures of the loved and lost, neve 
have we more endearing associations with the 
| loved and living, never “have we more graphic 
pictures of scenes and persons, more curious up- 
rootings of buried pleasures, more characteristic 
conversations, more sensible layings of plans, or 
keener stirrings of conscience, than in those 
“visions of the head upon the bed” which come 
to us in hours of apparent forgetfulness. There is 
even such an experience as that of walking in the 
sleep—motion i itself imitating activ ity—and not 
|only strength but skill wide “awake for the per- 
formance of many tasks belonging to day and to 
waking. 

St. Paul does not say that we sleepers may not 

be dreamers, may not be imaginers, may not be 
somnambulists. This would be just his idea of the 
Christian sleeper. The children of light, living 
like children of this world ; echoing earth’s language 
concerning things important and trivial; making 
much of a wealth and a renown and a rank which 
is but fora moment, and little of a crown incor- 
ruptible and eternal ; burning incense before golden 
idols, of ambition and success and power and in- 
tellect, and forgetful of the soul which this night 
may be required, or of that inner, that essential, 
that alone inalienable possession, which is 
| everlasting life—what are we, while this is true oi 
us, but sleeping men, haunted by phantoms, dis- 
quieted by night’s illusions, or traversing (candle in 
hand) the chambers and halls and 
earth, with eyes closed and sealed to the light o: 
an immortal day? 

2. But I do not anticipate 


the 


contradiction on the 





and apprehended in the person of 
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part of any reader of this—least of all from the 
truest-hearted Christian—to the designation here 
affixed to his state. We all admit the charge. We 
are asleep. It is a metaphorical saying, and in its 
interpretation it admits degrees. One of us is more 
asleep than another ; yet no one, regarded as a man 
whose citizenship, whose home, whose life, ought 
to be already in heaven, can think of himself, or 
expect any one to speak of him, as fully, as wide 
awake. 

It is not resentment, it is indifference, which we 
have to dread. 

Would to God that there were such an heart in 
us that we counted it a reproach and an insult to 
be called sleepers ! 

But it is not so. We accept the title, and we 
sleep on!—sleep on, with Christ in sight, Christ 
on the Cross, Christ alive from the dead, Christ 
coming in. His glory ! 

“To awake out of sleep ”—what is it? St. Paul, 
in his strong, earnest, eager way, speaks of it as a 
thing to be done and done with. He uses that 
tense which expresses a single act. Even so, in the 
last verse of the chapter, he speaks of the putting 
on of Christ, of the investiture with Christ, which is 
to make us, from sleeping Christians, Christians 
awake: “Put ye on”—‘“ have put on,” let it be 
done on the instant, never to be undone—invest 
yourselves with Christ—wear Him as your all- 
enveloping, all-protecting robe, that so, in the day 
of days, you may be found in Him! 

There are acts of the soul as well as of the 
life. There are critical moments, and there are 
decisive actions, in the history of man’s spirit. St. 
Paul knew this—knew it in himself. A moment 
changed him from an enemy into a friend. He 
never looked back. It has been thus in ten thou- 
sand lives. And lives thus shaped, thus once for | 
all set and determined, have been the most memor- | 
able of all lives. St. Paul seems to recommend | 
this kind of transaction—a transaction between a | 
man and his soul, between a man and his life—in 
the short sharp watchword of the text. 

Infinite mischief, he would say to us, lies in 
dallying with convictions. ‘‘Say not to thy neigh- 
bour,” says the Book of Proverbs—“ say not to 
thy soul,” we will dare to read the maxim—“ Go 
and come again, and to-morrow I will give, when 
thou hast it by thee”—hast what? the present 
conviction, struck into thee by God—the present 
reproach of conscience, telling thee that that sin 
will be the death of thee—the present weapon too, 
which is All-prayer—and the present promise also, 
which is, God will answer ! 

Oh! we know not our own strength, any more 
than we know our own weakness. We misread, 
we confuse, we interchange the two. But too | 
ready to rely upon half-repentances, upon ex- 
periences which will fade and intentions which will 
evaporate—too ready to say in the morning, “I 
will resist in the evening,” and at evening, “ ‘To- | 
morrow shall not be as this day ”—too ready, in | 
these senses, to think ourselves strong, and in that 








empty confidence to parley, to postpone, and to 
procrastinate ; but Oh! not half ready to feel the 
might of a strength prevalent because Omnipotent 
-—to stretch out the palsied arm instantly, because 
Christ bids it—to call in all the weak outposts, and 
to rally all the scattered forces, of resolution, 
determination, and will, for one tremendous act of 
self-victory, for one momentary instantaneous 
waking from that sleep which is death’s brother, to 
that life which to live is Christ. 

I know, alas !—none better—that it would be 
miserable, cruel, wicked deception, if we so spoke 
of the one waking as to put out of sight the after- 
possibilities, the after-certainties, of a second 
drowsiness and a thousandth struggle. Let no 
man expect to rest from his labours till he has 
first died safe in the Lord. Yet in the decisive- 
ness of the first waking, in its promptitude, in its 
positiveness, in its thoroughness, lies not only that 
new start which is the condition of ever attaining, 
but also much of the vigour and hopefulness and 
courage of the running. To postpone, or qualify, 
or dilute the waking, is to leave yourself, to the 
very end of the day, a man but one half, but one 
quarter, awake. 

3. The text adds a motive. 

“Tt is high time to awake.” 

As though it had been said, Once the matter 
was not so urgent—time did not so instantly press 
—neglect might not have been so utterly fatal. 
Once—to illustrate the expression from its contrast 
in Genesis (xxix. 7)—once it might have been said 
to you, as by the Patriarch to “the people of the 
east,” “There is yet much day, neither is it time 
for the evening gathering ;” but now—soon shall it 
be said, by the Angel from the temple, to the 
Judge seated on the thunder-cloud, “It is high 
time for Thee to reap, for the harvest of the earth 
is ripe.” 

The nearness of the Advent is the motive for 
the wakening. “Salvation is nearer than when we 
first believed ””—therefore “it is high time to awake 
out of sleep.” 

It is a gratuitous supposition that St. Paul 
positively expected the Advent within the lifetime 
of the then living. 

St. Paul knew who had said, “ Of that day and 
that hour knoweth no man,” and yet had coupled 
with it the warning, “ Therefore be ye always 
ready.” 

Each generation—the first not least—each suc- 
cessively until the latest—should live in the ex- 
pectation, gilding the darkness of death by the 
brightness of the coming 

Happy they to whom it can be said, Christians, 
awake—for your salvation draweth nigh. 

Such is the motive of the text. 

But, indeed, we may read it in all senses. 
how many of us shall the call “It is high time 


To 


” 


say this rather— 


Thou art far on in life’s journey. “ The grey hairs 
are here and there upon thee,” and if, like Ephraim 
of old, “thou knowest not,” yet more sudden, 
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more startling, shall be the knowledge when it | 
must come. The summer of thy life is ended, | 
its harvest is over, and thou art not saved. Again | 
and again, through these long years, God hath | 
dealt with thee—now in mercy, now in judgment— 
all with one intent, that He might do thee good 
at thy latter end. And thou wouldest not! Often | 
reproved, thou hast hardened thy heart; often 

drawn, yea, with cords of a man, with bands of | 
love, thou hast withstood, thou hast even resented, 

the drawing. Still thou art asleep. Thy soul has | 
not yet heard the Advent call, nor thy life shaped 

itself by the Advent rule. Still art thou idly dreaming | 
of evidences, of probabilities, of peradventures of 
a Gospel—thou hast not yet answered to thyself 
the question, “What think ye of Christ?” nor 

come to Him that thou mightest have life. How 

long? how long? Shall there be to the end of life | 
this indecision, this playing with the Gospel, this | 
halting between two opinions? Shall there be no 

rest, anywhere, for the hungry, disconsolate soul— | 
no strength found, in heaven, for living and dying | 
—no manly testimony borne, in a world sorely 

needing it, to a Saviour found mighty to save ? 

Surely, surely it is high time, now, if ever, to 
awake out of sleep, while still the evil days come 
not, and the years wherein thou shalt say, I have | 
no pleasure in them. 

And we pass, by one step, from the grey-headed 
to the young man, gathering as we go, within the 
compass of the exhortation, each intermediate age 
and circumstance as God here looks upon it—we | 
turn to the young man, and we say to him also— 

It is high time! When, if not now? Now— 
while energy is strong in thee, and the head clear, ! 
and the heart tender, and the hope not yet dulled 
by experience of failure, by that  self-misgiving 
selfdespairing answer within, which makes spiritual 
cowards of us all. 

Now—when passion is headlong, and the furnace | 
of temptation heated one seven times more than | 
for languid old age; now, when thou so much | 
needest One to walk with thee, and guarantee thee, 
through it, His form being like the Son of God— 
dost thou not care for, or dost thou not believe in 
the heart that has itself suffered being tempted, 
or the voice almighty to say to winds and waves 
raging, ‘ Peace, be still?” 

Now, too, while there is yet a lifetime, in large 
part, before thee—room and space for a glorious 
career, all for truth, all for humanity, all for God, 
Oh, is there not within thee one grand aspiration | 
to leave a footprint behind thee for the guidance, | 
for the encouragement of some erring, sinning, yet 


God-born spirit, in which thy life may kindle a life 
eternal ? 
Yes, for thee—for thee not least—because thou 


| art young, and because thou art full of life,—it is 


high time (the Greek says, it is the very hour and 
season) to awake, once and for ever, from sleep! 

And how shall these things be? Shall we leave 
in vague ambiguity the mode and method of the 
awakening P 

Or shall we place our trust in human mechanical 
processes—in a multiplication of outward rites and 
ceremonial instruments—and bid you, using these, 
not to doubt of salvation ? 

We will, indeed, speak to you, God helping us, 
in this series of papers, of the beauty and glory as 
well as the awfulness of the great Coming, the 
great Presence (as Scripture loves to call it), of 
our Lord Jesus Christ—we will seek to enamour 
you of that Advent, as the panacea of earth’s ills, 
and the satisfaction of man’s longings, insomuch 
that you shall confess that the awe is but the 
background of the comfort, and the hope prevalent 
and predominant over the terror. 

Nevertheless we will not suffer you to doubt 
where we place our confidence as to the mighty 
eventful wakening to which the text summons each 
soul and each life. 

Not in sermons and services, not in any audible 
persuasions, nor in any sensational influences, but 
only, solely, in this—that God is at hand, willing 
that you should be saved, working towards that 
end, and working in you (as it is written), first the 
willing and then the working—God who has lives 
as well as hearts in His hand, and who is always 
more ready to hear than we to pray. He has laid 
all your sins on His beloved Son ; He has promised 
His Holy Spirit, not to those who merit, but to 
those who ask Him. Therefore, if there be one 


|man—and we trust there are many—whom this 


ministry of the Word has been instrumental in per- 
suading to be a Christian, let that man stretch out 
the hand of the soul, which is prayer, towards, 
into, the invisible heaven, as if there were a God 
there, the Maker of man’s heart, offering Himself 
also as its Rest, its Friend, its Lover; let him ask 


| the grace of the awakening, and he shall have it ; 


let him offer himself with all sincerity to be God’s 
only, wholly, and for ever; and let him not doubt, 
but earnestly believe that his cry is heard and 
shall be answered ; let him go forth as heard, as 
answered, to show forth the praises, in life and in 
death, of Him who hath called him to-day out of 
darkness into His marvellous light ! 
C. J. VAUGHAN, 
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America is not a country that furnishes materials 
for such missionary work as is demanded in the 
old, degraded, neglected districts of our British 
cities. From the accounts of the Americans 
themselves, however, this is a great mistake. One 
does not see in that country, indeed, the same 
squalid, sodden, ragged class of people that one 
meets in the Canongate or Cowgate of Edinburgh, 
or in corresponding “districts of G lasgow, Liverpool, 
London, Dublin, and other large towns at home. 
But the materials for missionary labour are very 
abundant. I have before me a report to the Board 
of Missions of the Protestant Episcopal Chu ; 
the United States, by a oan appointed to 
consider the best means of bringing Christian 
instruction to bear on the neglected portions of th 
community. The committee ‘divide the commun ity 
into three classes ; employers, employed, dependen 
and degraded poor. a or the uy 
class, are represented as mostly church-g 
as showing some respect for religion and morality : 


although one section is sing] oe out as presel 






great contrast to the rest, a and a g rowin gimm 
among its members, namely, politicians. 





mittee, writing in 1863, seem una ble to find 
strong enough to denounce the profligs cy of what 
they call the “ trading poli ticians,” or the supine- 


ness of those who sufier them to hold the rein 
power; and can see no prospect of overthro 
their corrupt dynasties, “ without a proper 

of action on the part of Christians, and th 
up of statesmen who will give stability to 
nation, and remove € 
rapid spread of the Gospel.” In regard to the 
class of employed, they tel us, it is not easy 
speak with precision. On the whole a favourable 
testimony is borne to the morals of the women of 
this class, among whom there is little drunkent 








je rT 








little dishonesty, and for the most part much} 
fidelity to the marnage tie. Church attendance 


however, is rare among the married women. The 
weak point in the fan iily system is the relation of 
children to their parents. It is frankly and fully 
admitted that regard to parental l 

tremely weak, and is becoming weaker and w 
Precocious independence has been greatl 


ally 


lated by the war. Many boys learned 
army to consider themselves men, and to assume 


an air of swaggering indepet idence. Amon 
men of the working class, there is gem intelligence 


and mental activity, and their worldly circumstances 


‘-e generally very flourishing. Thous s of , 
are generally very flourishing. Thousands of houses 
have been erected by them, through building 


societies, and their readiness mother 


to help 








| full effect of genial 
oers, and | 


one great hindrance to the} 


>) ing 
| ‘'S 


infidelity. Of the class of dependent and degraded 
poor, there are not many in the United States, 
except in large cities, where vice abounds, and 
where pauperism is often cherished by injudicious 
and indiscriminate almsgiving, without systematic 
visiting, and Christian sympathy. The class that 
need to be won to Christ by a love like his own is 
quite large enough to employ all the members “1 
his kingdom who have any share of the Christ-lik 


gifts. 


In Frankford, then, which ten years ago was a 
manufacturing suburb of Philadelphia of ten thou- 
sand inhabitants, some of the members of the 
episcopal congregation of St. Mark’s had been 
reading ‘‘ English Hearts and Hands,” and the 
other books to w hich eer rence — pie sande, 
and under the i 
inspired, they res iva that et x0d’s tle the 
Christian sympathy should be 
ad.” The rector placed at the head 

rm-hearted lady and a like- 


both possessed of that flow- 


thoroughly tri: 
of the moveme 
minded le-wor 
sympathy which was justly regarded as the first 
human i Ho to A mothers’ meeting 
was s begun with three women, but rapic lly exp anded 
into a very la semblage. Then, ifter a time, 
it was resolved “ to socialise these mot hers’ ” (even 
rectors and bishops with our 


will take liberties 
good old tongue) und this process was effected 








in 


saavemniais 
SUCCESS. 











by a supper. And by way of etegrom Ye rem the 
more, they were asked to bring their “husbands, 
and .ma = of their husbands came—some of them 
drunken d logs of the < ; and the ladies of 
os committee, with the rector and others, : shook 

hem all by th 1d and were full of cordiality 
inna kindness ; there was diffused over the 
whole company w of a new and delightful 
sensation—i that some of the people ex- 


| England,” and 


in sickness or in other trouble is prover! bial But 
as to church, it is calculated (on the basis of what | 
was ascertained in the army hospitals) that only 
about one in five of this class pire P 
worship, and of those who do attend, onl) 


One in two is a communicant. Threefounh 
habitual swearers, many of them very pr 
rarely praying in private, 0 r reading the Seri 
altl hough few of them are addic ted to speculative 








eel it was “like old 
. the promoters, going still higher for 
a compar rison, declared that “the first miracle of 
our Saviour, inaugurating Christian social joy, and 
th te tetl 





pressed their by saying 


1e feasts ordained of God for the poor Jews, 
flashed across many mu 








Another grea 
in a separate s 
i visitors. Of th ese 
‘ be well to remark here, that there 
inds. Onec queens of visitors visits 


mothers ; a second, sing! n: 





separate 


on Sunday m 
might be over 
service. A little 

made on the ¢ 
was verified 1 
rate hour, many ot 


Janes cal 
aiong will 


hands ce 





ple whom they had helped to 
} 





bring out. is commonly the case, when 
virgin soil is ken up, not a few interesting 


A wretched 


cases of religious impression occurred. 
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drunkard, for example, so utterly abandoned to his 
vice, that one bitter winter night he lay in the 
street, though close to his own door, and had to 
get part of his frost-bitten foot amputated, found 
his way to the services, and being impressed with 
a sermon, told his employer next morning with 
tears, “‘ Ah, measter, I dunno, I dunno, but I do 
think religion is the only thing worth having.” 

But we must make a long story short. The 
whole movement has been a great success. It 
delights us to record the triumph of a spirit which 
we believe never fails when it is really brought into 
play. ‘Our long-neglected women,” says one of 
the Reports, “have a high appreciation of the 
Christian sympathy evinced by the members of the 
committee ; and this feeling is the more intense 


from the unlooked-for evidence that ladies of culti- | 
vation have so much in common with them, and are | 


equally dependent on the grace of the Lord Jesus 
Christ. ‘The poor women are thus helped to tell 
out their story of trials and troubles to those whom 
they now feel to be real friends, and not mere 
teachers.” We do not wonder at the reasons given 
by some of the poor people for not having pre- 
viously attended church. Some of them said they 
were repelled by the distant looks of the well- 
dressed people, and felt they were not wanted— 
nobody seemed to care to shake hands with them. 
How little church-going people think of the dif- 
ference between an evangelistic and an un-evange- 
listic look—a welcoming smile on the one hand, a 
cold, repulsive frown on the other! 
people seemed to feel, too, what they could not 
well express, the unsuitableness of the sermons 
usually preached. ‘They were pitched on too high 
a key, did not come home to them, were not such 
as were preached in Judea and Galilee by the great 
preacher whom the common people heard gladly. 
In many cases the special service at nine o’clock 
has proved a stepping-stone to the ordinary ser- 
vices. The membership of the congregation now 
embraces hundreds who have been brought into it 
through this instrumentality. A prominent infidel 
was heard to say that the work was more like what 
was called Christianity than anything he had ever 
seen before. A spirit of activity in well-doing per- 
vades all classes; and the clergyman, animated 
and strengthened for meetings and duties without 
number by the sight of the wilderness blossoming 
around him, declares that there is far more work in 
most men than they have any idea of, and that 
overworking is not half so fatal as scarlet fever. 
The work done in Frankford was mainly the 
result of Christian female labour. The Bishop of 
Pennsylvania, the late excellent Alonzo Potter, had 
taken a very lively interest in the movement. On 
the occurrence of his lamented death, in 1865, his 
friends dedicated a building to his memory, under 
the title of the “ Bishop Potter Memorial House.” 
It was designed as a building where Christian 
women might receive a training for such parts of 
the work of the church as they might wish to un- 
dertake. The institution has been in operation 


Some of the | 








some three years. Some persons have a general 
antipathy to everything in the shape of an organised 
sisterhood, in whose very name they seem to see 
the colours of the scarlet lady. As far as our 
opportunity of knowing goes, the “ Bishop Potter 
Memorial House” is about as far from being liable 
to such a charge as any institution can well be. It 
is under the charge of a devoted Christian lady ; 
declines, except in very peculiar circumstances, to 
allow the inmates to pledge themselves to the ser- 
vice of the church for lengthened periods ; numbers 
among its sisters both married ladies and single ; 
imposes no official dress ; and has for its objects to 
train Christian women for nursing, for foreign mis- 
sions, and for work in schools. Its inmates have never 
been very numerous—ranging, we think, from about 
eight to twelve. The house being adjacent to a 
hospital, also connected with the Episcopal Church, 
there are excellent facilities for training nurses. 
Several ladies have been prepared for the foreign 
field; but, perhaps, the chief good of the institu- 
tion has been in connection with missions at home. 
Work has been promoted through its instrumen- 
tality similar to that done at Frankford, and in 
several cases with encouraging success. The pre- 
sent Bishop of Pennsylvania, Dr. Stevens, when 
inaugurating the institution, declared its object to 
be “to put women in the place where our Lord put 
them when on earth, when He graciously accepted 
their ministries ; where the apostles put them, when 
Lydias, and Phebes, and Priscillas, and Tabithas, 
and that noble roll of Christian women recorded 
by St. Paul in the Epistle to the Romans, laboured 
under deacons and elders in the primitive church. 
It is using an instrumentality of the most gentle, 
attractive, and effective kind, to do a work that 
needs a woman’s gentleness and tact and skill and 
fortitude and faith.” In accordance with this aim, 


| we read in a recent report—‘ All who have con- 


tinued in the Memorial House for a twelvemonth 
have, with greater or less facility, acquired the 
divine art of winning souls to Christ. Women who 
were disheartened at the awkwardness of their first 
attempts, have by persevering efforts accomplished 
so much, that other self-distrustful beginners are 
encouraged by witnessing their ultimate success. 
They learn how to apply Christian sympathy, acts 
of kindness, words of encouragement, sacred music, 
Bible reading and prayer, to individual cases. It 
often seems more like fable than fact when some 
mother tells of their watchful care over her sick 
children, or of a son or daughter drawn from the 
verge of ruin, or of her own rescue from the fearful 
condition of a backslider by one who came in 
Christ’s name, and wrought for His sake only. 
Men who have been thus sought out in house, or 
workshop, or hospital, and savingly interested in 
their spiritual welfare, usually manifest the deepest 
interest in these messengers of heaven.” 

It is rather a curious circumstance that when 
this work was begun, an impression prevailed in 
some quarters that it would not suit America. The 
objection was made by some that it was all very 
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well in England, where their rank or social stand- 
ing was clearly defined and well protected, for the 
rich to visit among the poor; but that in America 
such a course would lead to undue familiarity, be- 
cause of the political equality of all. The result 
might readily have been foreseen by any one who 
reflected that “‘rank is but the guinea’s stamp,” and 
that nature’s nobles, and still more the nobility of 
grace, command a profounder respect everywhere 
than those whose distinction is merely artificial. 
“Individuals and families who have laboured suc- 
cessfully in this department of church work through 
many years, invariably testify that their social posi- 
tion has not been impaired by constant Christian in- 
tercourse with working people. They say that in no 
instance has a disrespectful word been spoken to 
any of their families ; on the contrary, they testify 
that high reverence is invariably manifested, both by 
Americans and by persons of foreign birth, to all 
who strive to win souls to Christ, and who begin 
with acts of loving-kindness and tender mercy, and 
then gently lead them to Jesus.” I have been 
struck with an instance that shows that human 
nature, both in its hard and in its soft points, is the 
same in America as in the rest of the world. A 
lady speaks to a couple of bricklayers sitting on a 
door-step, and invites them to come to church. 
She is answered with a laughing remark that they 
have other things to do on Sundays. Addressing 
herself, after some further conversation, to the 
master of the house, she frankly tells him that he is 
not so hospitable as his neighbours, for he has not 
asked her to sit down. “Well, won’t you sit 
down?” he asks. The lady smiles and says, ‘“ Not 
on the door-step.” His politeness being thus ap- 
pealed to, he asks her to go in, gives her the best 
chair, and is very civil. ‘The lady, feeling that she 
has gained a point by recognising his rights as 
householder, makes a further attempt in the same 
direction, and asks all about his trade. The man 
is gratified at being asked to be her instructor, and 
they rapidly become friends. Then they get to 
close conversation, but the visitor’s endeavours to 
convince him of God’s claims on him are of little 
avail till she makes a final and very triumphant 
appeal. The man has his little boy in his lap, and 
the child’s arm is round his neck. ‘ You seem to 
love this child much.” “ Yes, he’s my only boy.” 
“ And he seems to love you?” “TI should think 
he did.” “ Well, H , how would you feel if by- 
and-by, when he grows up, he should every day do 
what you told him not to do; try to injure you 
when he could; hear you abused without taking 
your part ; and should pass days and weeks with- 
out speaking to you?” The arrow was well directed ; 
the application was obvious : it was just in such a 
way that he was behaving to his Father in heaven. 
What the ultimate result was we do net know; but 
the lady’s success in gaining the man’s heart was 
shown by her being pressed to go into the next 
room and share the family dinner, and on her de- 
clining, being asked to come and see them every 
Sunday, if she liked. There are thousands of such 








instances both in America and Great Britain. 
Writers like Mr. Dickens have misrepresented 
Christian philanthropists, especially ladies, always 
associating with them a rough, coarse manner, like 
Mrs. Jellyby’s, and a domineering heart, without a 
shade of tenderness or sympathy. On the other 
hand, the tender and sympathising women in their 
books are always persons who make no profession 
of Christianity. There are, doubtless, instances of 
both to be met with in actual life ; but they are not 
average or fair representatives of their respective 
classes. It is pleasant to think that America, as 
well as Britain, can furnish proofs from actual life 
that love is never so tender nor so winning in a 
woman’s heart as when it is kindled by the love of 
Christ. 


Philadelphia has another mission of universal 
fame. Every one in that city who is interested in 
such matters hears of “ Bethany.” Every one who 
has time on a Sunday afternoon goes to see it. It 
cannot be accused of putting its candle under a 
bushel. I should fear that if the candlestick had a 
fault, it is rather that of being too large than too 
small. The Bethany of Philadelphia is not like 
the retired quiet hamlet at the foot of Mount Olivet. 
It claims to resemble it, however, as a scene of 
blessing ; and much blessing it has doubtless shed 
on many who have come under its influence. 

Bethany furnishes a characteristic illustration of 
the American plan of organizing missions and 
mission congregations on the basis of a Sunday 
school. All that pertains to the Sunday school is 
in full-blown operation, but the mission-congrega- 
tion is little more than in its infancy. On entering 
the Sunday school, the visitor finds himself in a 
great hall, seated for seventeen hundred persons, 
more than a hundred feet in length and nearly 
ninety wide. In the centre of the hall the sparkling 
waters of a fountain give a delightful sense of cool- 
ness in the hot summer afternoon, while the broad 
leaves of the water-lily, spread out over the surface 
of the basin, make one almost envious of their 
delicious repose. Baskets of flowers in rustic-work 
hang from the ceiling; Scripture scrolls in bright 
colours enliven the walls; the sunlight streams in 
through windows of stained glass, and banners 
with appropriate emblems and mottoes are unfurled 
beside the various classes. The scholars are ar- 
ranged in semicircular seats, while the teacher 
occupies a chair in the centre. A gallery around 
the wall is set apart for visitors. ‘The infant class 
and the adult classes meet in apartments that may 
be separated by screens from the rest of the hall. 
On the roll are some seventeen hundred scholars, 
of whom about one thousand may be present, about 
a hundred teachers, and seventeen “ officers.” At 
half-past two, a bell sounds, the doors are closed, 
and the secretaries proceed to mark the attendance. 
Five minutes, and the bell strikes again, this time 
for stillness, and in a moment or two the assemblage 
is all order and quiet. Ata low tap otf the bell at 
the superintendent’s elbow every head is bowed in 
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silent prayer ; a second tap, and the school rises to 

repeat the Apostles’ Creed. Singing follows, led 

by the organ ; then the Scripture for the day read 

in turn by the superintendent and the scholars, 

ended with a chanted prayer for God’s presence 

and blessing. A prayer is then offered by the 

superintendent, but joined in audibly by all, and 

with another service of singing, the opening exer- | 
cises are over. The bell gives notice for doors to 

be opened and partitions shut off, and the detailed 

class-work of the afternoon begins. If we look into 

the class-rooms, we may find one where the teach- | 
ing is in French—it is a class of French children 
that have been gathered in. Another class consists 
of mothers ; three more on the female side of the 
school are grown girls. On the boys’ side, there is 
in one class-room the Active Band, seventy-five 
strong ; in another the Friendship Band, in a third | 
the Monitor Band, and ina fourth the Pastor’s Bible 
Class. The scholars are not all boys—middle- 

aged and even grey-haired men are in the number. 

Among the most interesting classes are those in | 
the Infant Room, and the Primary Room, where | 
some four hundred buds of humanity are gathered, | 
hearing lively lessons and singing sweet little songs 

of Zion. In the classes of boys it is not always | 
males that preside ; ladies sometimes get the most 
unmanagable boys; and an excellent friend has 
told us that sometimes the management is no 
sinecure, and that her tact and patience are taxed 
to the uttermost to subdue their wild humours, and 
secure their interest. After forty minutes of sepa- 
rate teaching, the whole school is again brought 
together, and receives a lively closing address from 
the superintendent. Next, some more singing, then 
a parting invocation:—from the superintendent, 
“The Lord bless thee and keep thee ;” from the 
teachers, “The Lord make his face to shine upon | 
thee and be gracious to thee ;” from the scholars, 
“The Lord lift up his countenance upon thee and 
give thee peace.” ‘The Lord’s Prayer, in which all 
join, concludes the exercises, and class after class 
leaves the hall in order. The teachers have a 
prayer-meeting of twenty minutes, then a little 
cordial talk and shaking of hands; perhaps on the 
way home they look in on some sick child, to carry 
a ray of sunshine to the cot of the unfortunate 
sufferer. 

The work began ona small scale. The neigh- 
bourhood was a very wicked one, unsafe even for 
the stranger to go through; twelve years ago a 
school was opened, consisting of twenty-seven | 
scholars and a staff of two teachers. In a few 
months, as the school increased, a tent was reared, 
holding three hundred children, and religious ser- 
vices were commenced for the benefit of the in- 
habitants. In less than a year from the commence- | 





ment a mission chapel was built. For some years 
the attempt to form a church was a failure ; but in 
1865, a new minister being appointed, the enter- 
prise revived. It is now a regularly organized 
Presbyterian Church, under charge of an or- 
dained minister. The success of the school 
led to the erection of a separate building for its 
accommodation, which was finished in 1867. The 
enthusiasm throughout the neighbourhood for this 
building was marvellous. Hard-working men con- 
tributed a day’s wages, children of the school saved 
and toiled, rags were sold, keepsakes too, that 
something might be contributed for the house of 
God. It is little wonder the people regard the 
school with affection, when they have had this 
stake in its erection. The congregation is over- 
shadowed by the school; but it numbers about 
two hundred members. And in the brief course of 


| its history it has not been without a season of deep 


and wide-spread impression. 

It will naturally be supposed that all the life and 
activity at Bethany must have a man of singular 
activity as its mainspring. And so it is. ‘The 
superintendent and leader of the whole movement 
is a young man of more than American activity, 
and he brings his faculty to bear alike on things 
secular and sacred. In his secular capacity he is 
fearfully addicted to the American habit of adver- 
tising. Ido not remember whether or not he has 
seized on the palings and the bare rocks, like the 
owners of Laird’s Lloom of Youth, Kent’s Gastrine, 
or the Wizard Oil, that cures all manner of pain; 
but go where you may, in and for miles round 
Philadelphia, the words “‘ Wanamaker and Brown” 
meet your eye. Every newspaper gives them its 
most conspicuous type. Every street-car carries 
them conspicuously aloft. On the romantic banks 
of the Wissahickon you find their signboards 
attached to trees, or to the gables of houses. Do 
you ask, Who’s Wanamaker? You are told that 
he drives two of the greatest stores and the largest 
mission in Philadelphia. He is the mainspring of 
Bethany. <A soul full of life and fire that has im- 
parted not a little of his own spirit to many others. 


| A man with whom Christianity is no form, but a 


master that demands service, purse, and time to be 
given without stint. A typical American, to whom 
the idea of repose is like a temptation of Satan’s ; 
an evangelical perpetual motion; the very incarna- 
tion of activity and enterprise. 

God bless him and his work! even though to 
some of us a quieter Bethany might be more con- 
genial. Every Christian has his gift; and if the 
stagnant waters are stirred, and sleeping souls are 
roused, who shall blame the vehemence of the 
stroke that agitated the one, or the loudness of the 
sound that disturbed the other? 


W. G. BLAIKIE, 
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TOM JOINER’S “GOOD ANGEL.” 


HE following narrative is told to the reader in | 

nearly the same words as it was told to the 

writer by as fine a specimen of the British workman 
as ever stood in a workshop. 


I couldn’t even say my ABC at that time— 
could I, Mary ?—and as to book learning, 
only one in our shop not able to read the news- 
paper. I was almost ashamed to listen to them, 
and always kept out of sight when they were read- 
ing. At breakiast-time they would ail be sitting 
down ona heap of shavings and sawdust in one 
corner of the shop, reading and talking, while I 
would stay in the next room pretending to work ; 
but I stopped there not to work, but to ¢Azzk, and 
the only consolation I obtained was the knowledge 
of my ignorance. You might have seen me crouch- 
ing behind the door, with my ear against the 
crevice, listening until I felt thoroughly ashamed of 
myself and my lack of education. But then, thought 
I, there is not a man in the workshop who can 
plane, or join, or chisel, or cut better than I can, 
and I do it without the aid of books,—so you see 
that although I envied them when they were read- 
ing, I hadn't the courage to take kindly to learning. 

“No,” I said, “if a man comes to be thirty years 
of age and knows his trade well, without having 
had any book learning, he is sure to get on in the 
world.” 

That was the way I put it to myself, and I be- 
lieve that is the way with hundreds of others. Some 
say learning makes a man proud—not a bit of it ; 
nor does it make him over-ambitious. I’m quite 
content with my present situation, and do not in- 


tend putting myself very much out of the way to |} 


get rich faster, for I believe that they who run too 
swiftly soon lose all their breath. 

What did I do with myself of an evening? Some- 
times, when I could atiord it, I went to the theatre, 
and sometimes to the music-halls, and when I 
couldn’t afford it, I only went to the nearest public- 
—- to drink five or six glasses of ale and smoke 

7 pipe in company with a lot of others. My 
i ot of theatres is this. ‘They may be innocent 
enough to those who can pay to go to the best 
parts of the house, for all I know, or they may not, 
but I do know that I never recewed any good in 
the ga//ery, mixing with so many of all sorts, and I 
very oiten caug At a severe cold coming from the 
almost sufioc ating heat into the pure, cold night- 
air of the naked heavens. It would never do fora 
man in my trade to frequent theatres ; he can’t get 
up early the next morning, and, in consequence, he 
very often loses his situation. 

I was going to tell you how I came to be foreman 
in the shop where I now work. I shall come to it 
presently. When I married Mary I didn’t know 
B from a bull, as the saying is; and on taking her 


the first w eek’s wages she said, holding up a shi illing, | 
“I am going to put by a shilling every week to | 


I was the | 





| buy papers and books for you when you can 
| read.” 

“That won’t be for a long time to come,” said I. 
“* How long did it take you to learn?” 

“Not a great while; about twelve 
think.” 

“It seems to me, Mary, that’s a long time. But 
why should I learn to read ?” I asked, for I dicn’t 
like even Mary to know that I wanted to learn, and 
was too proud to commence. 

“Never mind,” said she playfully; “you shall 
| buy a spelling- book to-night, and I will teach you 
myself.” 

‘“‘ Nonsense, Mary, you’ve quite enough to do to 
attend to the house, to say nothing of your dress- 
making trade.” 

“T can find plenty of time to teach you, Tom,” 
and she came up to me, and laid her hand so 
lovingly on my shoulder, and fell to coaxing me 
in such a pleasant manner, that I could oppose her 
wishes no longer, and went straight to the book- 
seller’s shop for the spelling-book ; and that very 
same night Mary gave me my first lesson. I never 
had many hours to spare, and haven’t now; so 
you must not: expect that I know a great deal, but 
Ican and do read and understand my Bible and 
the newspapers, and on Sundays, when we go to 
church or chapel, I can always join heart and soul 
in the service, because I now know what it all 
means. We read the Bible together every evening, 
Mary and I; she reads one chapter and I the next, 
and we should do so in the morning also, but you 
| know how early I go to work—long before she is 
awake. 

About a month 


months, I 








after we were married, whom 
should I meet but a very old mate of mine, Jack 
Ruggles? Twas Saturday night. 

“Well, Tom,” said he, “how are you? I 
haven't seen you this age.” 

“ Middling, Jack; nothing particular to com- 
plain of.” 

* Still at the old shop ?” 

“Yes, and likely to stay there, if I mind what 
I’m about.” 

“That’s the sort. 
is it true?” 

“Tt is,” said I. 

‘Well, come and let us have a glass over it.” 

I didn’t make any objection, although I would 
rather have gone home to Mary. I didn’t like to 
| refuse, or he would have said I was under petticoat 
| government. ‘That's what they always say when 
| they see a newly-married man wants to get home 
| to his w ife, and they want him to go drinking. We 
went into the “Slow and Easy,” “and called for a 
pot of beer, and then several of our chums dropped 
| in, and, I am sorry to say, I drank more than was 
| good forme. I got drunk—don’t look so grave— 
twas for the Zasf time. I thought of Mary at home 
expecting me, and wondering whatever had hap- 
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I’ve heard you are married— 
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pened. What would she say? Could she fancy I 
was getting drunk at the “Slowand Easy?” No— 
never ! 

Instead of giving me the courage I was lacking, 
this thought made me drink the harder to drown 
it. In the days when I was courting Mary, I never 
drank anything intoxicating until after’I left her; 
so she did not know—for I never drank at home— 
that I was not a total abstainer. She told me 
afterwards she always thought I was one, or she 
would never have married me. 

We stopped at the “Slow and Easy” drinking 
for five hours—in fact, until half-past eleven ; and 
then were turned out by the landlord—probably 
because we were too drunk to drink any more. 
Just as we were pushed like dogs into the street, 
against whom should I stumble but Mary and my 
master, both hurrying to the police-station to in- 
quire whether any one like me had been seen 
during the last few hours. They were afraid I 
had met with a most serious accident. 

If I were to live a thousand years I should never 
forget the amazed look of scorn and contempt 
Mary cast upon me. It made me mad—mad! 
I swore at Mary, and called her such bitter names 


as I would give the world to revoke ; and with my | 


fist knocked my employer into the gutter, and, as 
it was very muddy, he wasn’t in a good temper 
when he found out whose fault it was. 


“Tom,” said he after a time, during which he | 


had been scraping the dirt from his clothes, “go 
home now with your wife. I shall have a few 
words to say to you Monday morning.” 

Drunk as I was, I was too ashamed to say a 
word to Mary until we got home, and then only to 
wish her “ Good night.” 

The next morning I awoke in a frightful state of 
nervousness—too nervous to leave the bed. Mary, 
after getting me a cup of good tea to settle my 
nerves—it’s wonderful how drink unmans one and 
muddles the brain—told me all that had occurred 
the previous night. Strange to say, I hadn’t the 
slightest remembrance of knocking the governor 
into the gutter, most likely because I had been 
thinking so much about what Mary’s feelings must 
have been to find me intoxicated so soon after 
our wedding-day. But I found the governor had 
not forgotten it when I went to work Monday 
morning. 

“Tom,” he said, “ I always thought you a steady, 
sober, upright workman.” He laid particular stress 
upon “sober,” he did. “I thought and hoped that 
all my men knew how to conduct themselves with 
propriety and sobriety.” 

And then he gave me a downright good lecture, 
ending by saying he would never have a drunkard 
in his employ, and gave me a week’s notice to 
quit. 

Mine was a good place, a very good place, and 
I was loath to leave it. But you know all working 
men are more or less obstinate—the old spirit of 
independence, I suppose. At any rate I was 


| do? 


him, and a great deal more to the same effect. I 
was certain at the time that if I chose to be humble, 
to beg his pardon, and promise to be careful for 
the future, he would have kept me in his service; 
but no, I was downright stubborn, and although 
he had been an excellent master, I abused him 
terribly. He kept very cool, however, and when I 
became quiet, he called me and said, “Tom, we'll 
part at once ; here’s a week’s wages instead of the 
notice, and you will oblige me by going at once.” 

At that moment I congratulated myself upon 
getting away with a week’s wages, feeling quite 
sure that I should soon obtain another situation, 
and went home to Mary with a rather light heart ; 
but at times my conscience—that indescribable 
monitor—told me I was wrong, and that I should 
be sorry for what had happened. In spite of my 
implicit confidence that I should readily obtain 
employment, I could not help occasionally whis- 
pering to myself that trade was very, very dull, and 
that our master—for I couldn’t help calling him so, 
having been in his service fifteen years—had, only 
the week before, discharged three hands, because 
there was nothing for them to do. 

I was out of work six months. Mary’s dress- 
making supported us the first three of them. Of 
course I was ashamed of the fact, but what could I 
I could not starve, and no one would employ 
me. If anybody wanted a hand, they referred to 
my late master for a character, and asked the 
reason of my leaving. And he, like the Christian 
man he is, told the truth. But he also added, that 
I was a very good workman. 

It was no use—we were starving! Mary had 
overworked herself, and was now very ill. We got 
into debt, gradually but deeply, and there wasn’t a 
single. shopkeeper who would trust us further. One 
by one every article of furniture except the bed on 
which Mary was lying, even the bedstead, was 
either seized by creditors or sold by me to obtain 
drink—for I wou/d have drink, taking care, how- 
ever, never to get intoxicated—while Mary was 
dying for want of the common necessaries of life. 
I became thoroughly reckless, and cared for neither 
man nor God. 

Mary’s friends at length heard of her miserable 
condition, and wanted to take her away from me. 
But, like the brave, true wife she is, she refused to 
go until every means she could think of to make 
me better had failed. They then brought her 
money and provisions, which she insisted upon 
sharing with me, in spite of their remonstrances. 

Still, after all her kindness and self-denial, I 
would not listen to her advice and entreaties to 
become a teetotaler. 

When she became better she said to me,— 

“If I were you, Tom, I would go to your old 
master, and tell him honestly how we are situated ; 
ask his forgiveness for your misdoings, and I'll be 
bound he’ll take you on again.” 

“No, Mary,” I said. “Id sooner starve.” 

“Don’t talk like that, Tom, or I shan’t love you 








obstinate, and said I was under no obligation to 


half as much as I do now. You know we are 
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deeply in debt and penniless, and the landlord 
threatens to turn us into the street. Do, please 
do, Tom, go to your old master. I’m sure he'll 
give you work.” 

“No, I won't,” I answered sharply. 

Mary seemed greatly hurt, but said nothing. 
After that, instead of getting better, as before, she 
became worse. Day followed day, and week, 
week, and still things were in the same unsatis- 
factory state. I could wot get work, not even an 
odd job. Mary was dying. 
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I hadn’t any faith in prayer then; but I thought 
that was the time to try it, if ever. We couldn’t be 
| worse off than we were, so I took to praying to 
God that Mary might get better ; and whether ’twas 
nature, or whether ’twas faith in prayer, worked the 
cure, certain it is that Mary from that time began 
to mend, and I too seemed all the better, although 
I was half starving. 
“T’ve had such a strange dream,” said Mary to 
me one morning when she was nearly well, and 
| when there wasn’t a bit of crust in the house to eat. 
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“TI dreamt, Tom, that you were back at your old 
shop, and that you were foreman there. Do go to 
the old master to-day, and ask him to give you 
something to do.” 

“No, I won't,” I replied as sharply as I could ; 
for I was determined I wouldn’t humble to him. 

“Then I will go for you,” she said very quietly. 

“Nonsense, Mary. You'll go on a fool's 
errand.” 


Pe Can but try,” said she ; and before I could say 
anything further, she was ready to start. Then she 
came towards me, and putting both her hands on 
my shoulder in that confiding, loving manner which 
cannot be resisted, and raising her clear, heavenly 
eyes, beaming with hope, to mine, she sweetly said, 
‘Tom, we have been married only a short time, 
and I am quite disappointed in you. I don’t 


| know why, but I always thought you were a tee- 
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totaler; and as I know you always keep your} 
word, please promise me you will be one now and 
for ever.” 

“It’s precious queer,” said I, “if I’m not a tee- 
totaler now ; for there’s no money to buy drink or 
anything else with whatever.” 

“T know that,” she said; “but I want you to 
promise to be a teetotaler always, or, if you think 
that’s too hard, until we live in a house of our 
own ;” and she finished by giving me one of those 
bewitching smiles ail women know so well how to 
bestow when occasion requires. 

“ T’ll promise //a¢ with the greatest pleasure,” I | 
answered ;. “ for when you were so very, very ill, | 
Mary, dear, I had time to think over matters, and I | 
came to the conclusion that if I hadn’t got drunk | 
on that unlucky evening, I should have been in | 
work now, and able not only to support you, but 
to purchase those nourishing things the doctor | 
ordered.” 

“ Never mind, Tom, dear, all will be right in the | 
end, you may depend upon it, now that you have | 
promised to abstain. That dream I had in the | 
night, though, still haunts me. I wish you’d go up | 
to the shop.” 

“No, I won't,” I said again, “ but you may if you | 
like.” 

“ All right,” she nodded, with another smile, and | 
after giving me a kiss she went out. I did not| 
think for a moment she was in earnest, or I wouldn’t | 
have let her go. 

In about an hour she returned with the pleasant 
news that she had been to the shop, had seen the 
master, and that I was to go to work again on the 
following Monday morning, provided I meant to 
keep my promise of being a teetotaler. 

‘“* Mary, my dear,” I said to her, “‘when I say a 
thing I mean it, and, by God’s help, I'll keep fast 
to my word.” 

“T believe you with all my heart, Tom, or I 
wouldn’t have gone to the shop so willingly. I’m 
sure you'll keep your promise.” 

And I did. Iwent to the old shop the next 
Monday morning a little before six o’clock, and 
the governor at once asked me if it was true I was 
a teetotaler, and whether I meant to keep the 
pledge. I asked if he ever knew me break my | 
word. He said “No,” and I told him I wasn’t | 
going to begin then, And I set to work, singing | 








as merrily as a lark, and quite astonished and 
alarmed the other workmen, ay, and the governor 
too, by the vast quantity of work I managed to get 
through during the day. And the whole week 
passed so quickly and happily that I was really 
surprised to find how soon it was ended. And 
when I took home to Mary every farthing of the 
first week’s wages, we danced like two little 
children, and laughed till we cried. And everything 
seemed so very joyous and different from the dull 


| dreary weeks I had wilfully wasted—not perhapsalto- 


gether wasted, for I had been learning a wholesome 
lesson—that we thought we were living in another 
and more beautiful world. The next day, Sunday, 
we went to church very early, and asked the minister 
to offer up that thanksgiving in the Prayer-book 
which says :—‘“ For all Thy goodness and loving- 
kindness to us and to all men, farticularly to those 
who desire now to offer up their praises and thanks- 
givings for Thy late mercies vouchsafed unto them.” 
Great mercies indeed had been vouchsafed to us. 

Mary again set about teaching me to read and 
write ; and this time with some success. In a few 
months I was a tolerably good scholar, and began 
to devour all sorts of books eagerly, particularly 
volumes of history, biography, and travels, 

When, a year after my return, our foreman gave 
notice that he was going to set up in business for 
himself, our master came to me and said, that in 
consequence of my keeping the pledge he would 
make me foreman in his place. I was to have five 
shillings a week extra for the first six months, and 
after that another five shillings a week. 

We were exceedingly careful and thrifty, and 
soon paid off our debts and began to save. The 
house we live in we bought some time ago, and 
we have something put by towards buying more. 
Haven't we, Mary? 

Now, can you wonder that I call her my “ good 
angel?” She taught me to read and write, she 
maintained me when I was out of work, she ob- 
tained work for me when I wouldn't seek it myself, 
and it was in consequence of her making me pro- 
mise to become a teetotaler that when the fore- 
man left I stepped into his place ; it’s through her 
that I am the owner of a house, and to her I owe 
it that I am not an outcast and a vagabond. 

The old saying is a true one : “ There is nothing 
on this earth so good as a good wife.” 

JAMES PITT. 
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SPECIAL PROVIDENCE, MIRACLES, AND PRAYER: 


Reply to some Current Objections. 


MEX began by finding God everywhere: they 
have ended by finding Him nowhere. At 
first, He did everything: now, if we believe the 
latest religionists, He does nothing. The super- 
natural is denied altogether. Instead of an acting, 
Personal Intelligence, over the universe, we have 
an abstraction as hard to realise as any in Oriental 
philosophy—under the name of Law. Positivism, 
the new gospel, as proclaimed by its apostle, M. 
Comte, lays it down with delightful dogmatism, 
that all the world has hitherto been wrong. Men 
began, it tells us, by being theological—that is, by 
regarding all effects as supernatural, and as signs of 
the pleasure or displeasure of some god, or gods ; 
then they grew metaphysical, and dismissed super- 
natural agency in favour of abstract forces, inherent 
in nature itself: but now, they have welcomed the 
“ Positive ” theory, which waives aside, as foolish, 
all inquiry into causes and essences, and applies 
itself to the discovery of those Laws which regulate 
effects ; those “invariable relations of succession 
and similitude which exist through nature.” Being 
invariable, they are, of course, supreme, and admit 
no interference. If you know the law, you can 
calculate on the result. The only power to be 
recognised in the universe is that of natural law. 
What are called miracles are impossible ; prayer is 
a mistake, and trust in a special providence a mere 
superstition. 

Most who speak in this way have nothing to say 
about God, in any intelligible sense. There is no 
room in their system for any personal agency ; 
inexorable and unchanging law embraces and pre- 
destines all events, and controls all matter. The 
universe is passive clay in the hand of mechanical 
forces. It is the grand solution of the problem of 
perpetual motion, so impracticable among men. | 
Its infinite life, material and intelligent, is self- 
created and self-supporting. Matter is the great 
first cause: its spontaneous developments have | 
made and sustain all that exists. 

Others, by a strange contradiction, recognise a | 
God, “in whom,” as they say, “ we live, and move, | 
and have our being,”—who is the reason of the 
universe existing at all, and without whom it would 
forthwith perish. But, as regards nature, He is 
bound by Fate, or Law, like a second Jupiter. 
They shut Him out from any control. He may 
stand idly by, if He please, but there is no room, in 
their opinion, for a persona! God, in the steadfast | 
succession of cause and effect that everywhere 
obtains. Like Baal, He may go asleep, or a- 
hunting, or on a journey: his phantom delegates, | 
the laws of nature, will keep everything going. 
He is a grand spiritual Emperor of Japan, with a 
titular supremacy, the real government resting with | 
His nominal subordinates: a great Roi-fainéant, | 
with the laws for his Mayor of the Palace! Yet, | 
I have met with some, who, while they argue in | 





| 





sion? 


| this way as to the affairs of nature, have no difficulty 
in granting God a real control in the higher region 


of spiritual influence. Things around must advance 
by fixed steps, which leave no entrance for the 
Almighty: but the intellect and the heart are 
yielded as open to his guidance. As if He could 
mould and influence the thoughts, affections, and 
will which are conscious of freedom, and yet be 
barred out from the humbler domain of physical 
phenomena. Clearly, the higher power must in- 
clude the less. 

1. As to the theory of a reign of self-developing, 
independent matter: is it not harder to conceive 
than a universe under a directing and intelligent 
head? The evolution of all things from some 
parent embryo is mere idle speculation. The origin 
of life from mechanical forces is only a sounding 
phrase, as yet, at all events ; and if it were proved, 
there is a vast difference between the vital force of 
a single cell, and the infinite universe, blossoming 
into worlds and all they bear. From analogy we 
can conceive of a Creator, but a creation without a 
Creator is only a jingle of unmeaning words. Leavy- 
ing it aside whether matter be or be not eternal, 
which is the easier ;—to conceive a universe without 
a God or with one? What conception have we of 
laws apart from a will of which they are the expres- 
All the laws we know are only an intelli- 
gent and controlling will in operation. Butif they 
be the creations of a will, they must be under its 
control, We cannot imagine a law except as a rule 
of action, and action implies an actor. A law self- 
enforcing is as much a contradiction as sound, hear- 
ing,—or light, seeing. It won’t do to say that the 
properties of matter might have been impressed on 
it at first, and continue active, for that would make 
matter supreme now, which it is not. Thought is 
higher than matter, and controls it in ten thousand 
ways, and hence, if there be no power above all, 
the lower intelligences have the universe in their 
hands, and a host of gods, controlled by blind Fate, 
takes the place of one. An infinite series of sight- 
less, unintelligent forces would be another word 
for chaos; and a succession, balanced and fitted 
to each other, in all the inconceivable contingencies 
and requirements of a universe,—without the inter- 
vention of intelligence,—would be to solve a mystery 
by one still greater. Try to conceive the infinite 
forces at work every moment in the millions of 
worlds around us—try to conceive even those 
pulsing through every atom of our own earth, and 
along every nerve of all its countless living tribes— 
as only the mechanical evolutions of a self-moving 
machine, restlessly toiling from eternity to eternity, 
night and day. You will feel you cannot, The 
roaring loom of Time works ceaselessly, but who 
can dream of it, without the Hand that throws the 
shuttle, and weaves the tissue of each day! From 





the sun to the atom, from the dead stone to the 
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beating heart and the thinking brain, forces circulate 
sleeplessly through all things for ever ; is all, alike, 
a vast Ezekiel’s vision of moving wheels, “so high 
that they were dreadful,’—without “the Spirit” 
to set in motion and to guide! 

No; “law” is no more easily understood than 
the old doctrine of God. Creation is not a great 
timepiece, set agoing in the beginning to beat on 
of itself for ever ; call it so if you like, the weights 
that move it are the counsels of the Eternal! It is 
no automaton of cranks and pulleys; no winking 
Madonna, nor great blind Samson, of springs and 
wheels, grinding marvellously in his great prison- 
house of space. Think for a moment what the 
universe is, and conceive, if you can, of matter being 
its own god! 

That there is intelligence in the creatures and in 
man, makes the idea still more inconceivable. All 
living things have wills, more or less wide in their 
range. Every one has relations to all the rest: the 
highest depend on the lowest, and the inter-rela- 
tions, nice balancings, and thousand demands, each 
on the other, link all together, from the plant up to 
man. It is not the case of a few cogwheels, nicely 
fitting into each other ; it is a universe of infinitely 
delicate adjustments, disturbance in any of which is 
destruction of all, and yet a universe in which count- 
less wills, even of the lower creatures, are every 
instant at work. Add that of man. Do weact by 
blind, dead laws? Are we only machines? Do we 
originate no series of events? But if, as is the fact, 
we do, nature has a master. If we cannot create 
new laws, we can discover unknown ones; can 
combine and dissolve ; can make physical laws tell 
on moral results. If there be no God we are a 
race of Demiurges, sporting with the universe at our 
will. Olympus is extended to embrace the world. 

To avoid such a dilemma, “law,” if it be 
supreme, must control and regulate every thought 
of the intellect and heart. But we cannot fancy 
the ever-restless, changing freedom of intelligence 
controlled by anything less than a higher Intel- 
ligence—that is, by God. A universe without a 
God is incredible. Take Him away, and you pour 
over all things the blackness of impenetrable 
mystery. 

2. But if there be a governing will, or Provi- 
dence, i# must be special. It is useless to bring up 
difficulties or seeming contradictions. It is im- 
possible that there should not be many such, to 
creatures, in the plans and acts of a God, It is 
unbecoming and unphilosophical to decide, before- 
hand, that our not understanding a fact is an argu- 
ment against it. Apparent contradictions are 
often due to our ignorance. That there should 
be a point of light in the centre of some shadows, 
that two sounds may make silence, and two rays of 
light darkness, seem contradictions ; and yet are 
only truths. Difficulties and contradictions are, 
largely, only called so to excuse our mental 
poverty. 








player, alive, all but the life—zt must be over every- 
thing. Can you tell me which is a great thing, and 
which a little? If the result be stupendous, you 
cannot speak lightly of the cause, however trifling 
it may seem. But what does cause the greatest 
effects ? Often, as slight an impulse as the vibra- 
tion of the voice, which, in high, snowy regions 
is thought at times to bring down the awful 
avalanche suspended overhead. A pebble may 
turn a river at its source, and change the destiny 
of half a continent. A bird lighting on a bough 
at the entrance of a cave turned aside the pur- 
suers of Mahomet, and spared him to be the 
great prophet of the East. The whimper of a 
child, on the Nile, gave the Jews a history, and the 
world a Saviour. Without it there would have 
been no exodus, no descent of God on Sinai, no 
Bethlehem, and no Jewish babe worshipped by 
angels in the manger. It was the first link in 
the long succession, bright as long. At Toulon, 
Napoleon, looking out of the batteries, drew back 
a step to let some one take his place. The next 
moment the new arrived was killed. That step 
brought the French Empire, and made possible the 
bloody roll of its victories and defeats. The rout 
at Waterloo turned on a shower of rain hindering 
Grouchy’s advance. The resolution of a moment, 
with some men, has been the turning-point of in- 
finite issues to the world. 
* Even 
The passions, prejudices, interests, 
That sway the meanest beings, the weak touch 
That moves the finest nerve, 
And in one human brain 
Causes the faintest thought, becomes a link 
In the great chain of nature.” 
If so, where can Providence end, if there be any 
government of the universe at all? Can we attach 
any idea, I ask again, to a theory which makes 
everything its own God, from suns, and far distant 
systems, to the least atom of which they are com- 
posed ? Does this vast universe, embracing innumer- 
able heavens above heavens, stretching out till its 
borders sweep infinity, with constellations anchored 
on its vast expanse like tiny islet-clusters on the 
boundless ocean,—does all this drift on, a dead and 
lifeless thing, swayed by each eddy, caught by each 
hindrance, guided by blind chance, with only itself 
for pilot? Is it all, to the utmost edge of chaos 
and night, only a limitless, self-moving, self-sustaining 
machine ; with sunsand planets ; living creatures 
in all their races; all that the round sky of each 
world canopies,—seas, air, sweeping valleys, heaven- 
cleaving mountains ; and the million wonders of the 
brain, and heart, and life of man,—is all this only 
a huge factory, self-created, self-renewed, moment 
by moment ; in which mind and thought are nothing, 
and the ceaseless, untiring machinery all? To 
create itself would be miracle enough, but to do 
this afresh each instant! And yet, what less is 
needed? As each moment passes, what secures 


| that all shall begin again for another ? 


“Stop,” says some one; “softly; you go too 


If, then, there be a Providence at all—that is, if | fast. Where is there room, in the steadfast succes- 
the universe be not a gigantic automaton chess-' sion of cause and effect, for the interference of a 
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personal God? What part is there for Him to play 
in the ordinary affairs of nature? The inexorable 
laws press on resistlessly. Given a specific cause, 
a fixed result must follow.” 

Can you tell me, I reply, how many laws of 
the universe there are? or how many must com- 
bine for any given result? Is the link next before 
the effect the only cause? or, if not, how many 
links does the cause include? May there not be 
ten thousand steps—all, in their measure, leading 
to the issue? To rest on one foot, rather than on 
the other, brings into play some six thousand 
muscles. Countless untold contingencies have their 
part in the least event that happens. Change one, 
ever so far removed, and you change what follow. 
Take a shipwreck, for instance: a great vessel goes 
down because it is overbalanced by too much sail, 
and has too low a side. Clearly. But is that all? 
A single, momentary thought in the mind of the 
captain, to take in all sail, would have prevented 
the catastrophe. A point or two more to one side 
or other in the helmsman’s hold of the rudder 
might have met the wave and the wind at a safe 
angle. The decision of a moment as to masts, or 
sails, or height of sides, in the designer’s mind, 
before the ship was built, might have kept all safe. 
Unless you shut God out from any influence at 
any step in the whole evolution of the catastrophe 
—unless you deny Him the power which you 
claim for yourselves, of being able to influence the 
thoughts and decisions of men—you have no diffi- 
culty in finding opportunities enough for his “‘ inter- 
ference,” if you like to call it so. 

3. It seems, further, unquestionable that if there 
be a God who controls all things, and the universe 
be not itself a living thing,—its own law, and its own 
God,—the Almighty, must have power to modify 
and control, for specific ends, when and how He 
pleases, the laws by which He ordinarily works. To 
make the universe God, is not to be thought of. 
It means to make man, as the supreme intelligence, 
into the supreme divinity—his own God: a glorifi- 
cation that mocks the instincts and plays with the 
heart. Dismissing this, why should not God be 
able to work miracles, if He see fit ? 

** Impossible!” says some one. “ The laws of 
nature are fixed and invariable; there can be no 
interruption of them. All our experience shows, 
the further our researches explore the secrets of 
nature, that fixed law reigns supreme through every 
province of her empire,-and regulates every foot- 
step of her action. There is no capriciousness in 
nature ; the sun and the mote are alike the slaves 
of inexorable order.” 

Be it so to the utmost, does that exclude miracles ? 
What are they? Violations of the laws of nature? 
Not at all; but higher laws which appear only now 
and then on special missions. A miracle is a won- 
derful thing, out of the common experience : so out 
of it and so above it, that we recognise the presence 
of higher power ihan man’s. Let it become esta- 
blished as an every-day fact, and it loses the name 
of miraculous. Had any one flashed a message 





through oceans and over continents, and got back 
an answer presently, before we had known the 
laws on which the telegraph is based, it would 
have been a miracle ; but, now that we can speak 
with the ends of the earth by sparks of fire, sent 
round the world swift as thought, at our will, it 
becomes a scientific invention. Miracles are only 
the intercalation of higher and rarer laws. Babbage 
tells us in his ninth Bridgewater Treatise that he 
could set his Calculating Machine to work out a 
prescribed series of combinations in steady se- 
quence up to a certain point, and then, by a 
condition impressed on it by himself from the 
beginning, bring a new law into play for a moment, 
interjecting, as it were, a single anomaly for a 
given purpose, the former order forthwith resum- 
ing its advance the moment after. That which, 
to some, might seem a violation of the laws of the 
machine was only the momentary tribute to a 
higher law designed from the first. If man can 
do this, shall we put it beyond God? But if a 
miracle be only the momentary appeal to a higher 
law, the objection to it as a violation of natural 
laws falls to the ground. 

Call it by its right name, a variation from the 
usual course, and what is there that is not mira- 
culous? Every modification of surrounding com- 
binations introduces new successions and results. 
To lift a stone is to affect the order of nature. It 
would have been different if I had not done so. 
Every scientific invention is the forcing laws into 
new relations, and effecting ends which nature her- 
self would not have caused. The changes on 
every hand are constant suspensions and recom- 
binations, yet within the domain of the strictest 
regularity. Above all, what shall we say of crea- 
tion—supposing we leave out all lesser interruptions? 
If the universe be the work of God, whether created 
at once, or opening like a flower, at his will, it 
surely was miracle enough! There can be no 
question as to é/s being a violation of existing con- 
ditions! No question, in that case, of an interrup- 
tion of the course of things, when, till then, there 
had been no course of things at all other than those 
of blind chaos and old night. 

It is no use to object that “all science and all 
human action are based on confidence in the stead- 
fastness of natural laws.” Nobody doubts it. 
But what do we know of these laws? We send 
down our scientific inquiries, groping at a point 
here, and dredging on a spot yonder, in the dark 
abysses of the ocean deeps, and think wonders of 
our discoveries. But what proportion does the 
known bear to the unknown? The trembling line 
which we sink through miles of mysterious waters 
is the one beam we can send down through the 
illimitable darkness that wraps more than two-thirds 
of a world. So with all our knowledge contrasted 
with our ignorance. We are children shut up as 
yet in the narrow hollow of our native valley, with 
all the universe, outside the closely-engirdling hills, 





for a great wonder-land, of which we dream 
| childish dreams, as the light of morning or evening 
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kindles from beyond. 


Laws of nature, what dost | 
thou know of them, O man? Look out on the | of what happens to-day, however trifling, 


The cause 
is the 


alone, but is one of an infinite series. 


great miracle of nature, blooming in flowers and | aggregate of all that has happened before, from the 


stars, away 
dost thou know of its laws and wonders? 
at thy feet. 
blade. 
Can you say more than that it does grow? ‘The 
wings of that gnat, beating many hundred times in 


each second, as it hums in your ear, are as great a | 


mystery to thee as the floating of the white fleets of | 
stars, night by night, across the infinite. You 

know nothing. Confess it, and say no more about 
what contradicts and what agrees with the laws of | 
nature. | 

But there is our “exferience.” Well, what is it | 
worth? We are to reject whatever is new and 
unheard of, are we? If so, Tycho Brahe’s star, | 
blazing for five months above the brightness of 
Jupiter, and visible even at midday, but then sud- 
denly quenched and extinguished, could not be | 
more than a dream of the astronomer. Fortunately | 
we know it to have been a fact, whatever it meant. 
But how many of us have experience of such a 
phenomenon? It has recurred once and again, 
but how many have seen it, and is it less a fact 
that it has been seen only bya cred?ble few? The 
troops of Alexander accused Nearchus of foolish 
lying when he told them of the tides he had seen 
in the Indian Ocean: there were none in the Me- 
diterranean or the Black Sea, which alone they 
knew, and how could they be elsewhere ? 

That there should be a mighty planet, a thousand 
times larger than our earth, but not much heavier 
than cork, is contrary to all our experience ; con- 
trary even to what we might have thought con- 
ceivable. But it finds its illustration in Saturn. 
Our experience, in short, is that of the mouse in 
the fable—to whom its native chest was all the 
world or universe it knew. 

4. How does all this affect Arayer? If nature 
be steadfast ; if there be no variableness or shadow 
of turning with the Eternal, of what use is it to 
pray ? 

Suppose it were ever so difficult to give the answer 
—would that be any reason for thinking prayer 
unreasonable? If so, what troubles we make for 
ourselves! It is an awful mystery that moral evil 
should exist—yet it does, beyond question. Shall 
we deny it because we can’t explain it? We may 
dispute, if we like, that space, through which the 
mighty light and the all-quickening heat of’ the sun 
flood, day and night, for ever—is itself absolutely 
dark and utterly cold—but it is none the less a fact. 
As with Providence, so with prayer, which is one 
of its details—difficulties are no ground for wise 
objection. 

But it is a mistake to think that prayer asks any 
interruption of the laws of nature. It leaves water 
to drown and fire to burn, though the power that 
ordered that it should be so, might, if it chose, 
suspend the rule it has made. Just as in other 


Tell me the mystery of that grass | cases. 
Can you tell me how it comes to grow? | 
| 





acts of Providence, no single movement stands 


to the gates of the city of God—what | beginning ; and it is no use to speak of interruptions 
Begin | if one result followed instead of another in given 


Every circumstance, in life or nature, is 
determined not by one or two simple laws, but 
depends upon countless unknown contingencies, 
We touch a kaleidoscope, and with every touch 
vary the picture within, though the materials are 
the same in all. So if we touch the sequence of 
things ever so lightly, all is altered. A million 
intricacies of laws, like the shadows of moving 
boughs, or the quivering gleams of a stream, weave 
the tissue of daily being—and why may not prayer 
be one of the countless conditions which colour 
the result? Unless you have positive knowledge 
that it is not—the objection urged falls to the 
ground. As the events of life turn on the contin- 
gency of a word or a trifling act to our fellow, what 
is there unreasonable in believing that it may be 
the same when they bear on our Maker? If every 
act turn, in its rise, from the deciding thought of 
some single moment—why may not prayer be the 
condition of influence on our minds from above, as 
a word may be the inlet of influence on them from 
our friends? 

Note, that if everything be so fixed that nothing 
can change the succession of cause and effect, or 
the course of nature—the steady sequence of things, 
from moment to moment—this would apply to man 
as much as to God. It is not enough to say that 
no change can be made in the final links preceding 
a given’ result ; none must be made in any step of 
all the past; an iron necessity must fix all things 
from eternity, even in our words, thoughts, and 
most evanescent acts. But this would be to intro- 
duce Providence under another name, and even 
then it would not exclude prayer from the fixed 
predestination of all things besides, as one pivot 
amongst the rest on which much should turn. But 
Fate finds few believers : the consciousness of free- 
dom rebels against the thought. 

Are results around us, then, modified by man, or 
not? Of course they are. Endless variations from 
what otherwise would have been, are caused un- 
ceasingly. We combine and recombine the laws of 
nature, so far as we know their relations, at our 
pleasure ; bring in new, lay aside others, and mould 
ends as we fancy. Man’s will and intellect are an 
appreciable and acknowledged power. Why not 
God’s? We work by law still, in all we do. Why 
may not God, even in his apparently most abnormal 
acts? What miracles do not even we work! Give 
the chemist some worthless, offensive coal-tar—he 
will extract from it the perfume of the flowers 
which blossomed to make it millions of years ago ; 
more, he will give you back the tints and dyes, as 
they waved in the morning sunshine of eternity.* 
If man can control nature thus, shall we limit 





* From coal-tar come most of the perfume of the essence of bitter 
almonds, now used in commerce, and also our mauve, and magenta, 
and other dyes. 
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God? It is perfectly true that we obtain all results 
only from the steadfastness of nature ; but keep in 
mind that we want no violation of it, even in ae 


to prayer. All that is presupposed is only new 
combinations, and the recognition of unknown 
contingencies. 


But “is it not the fact that, in forecasting events 
and in anticipating conduct, it is safe to leave God 
out of the question, and judge from antecedent 
probability and analogy ?” 

Judge from antecedent probability and analogy, 
certainly ; yet why “leave God out of the ques- 
tion?” We are to use every means in our reach, 
because they are the plain and beaten paths opened 
for us towards our aims ; 
to reach an end than knowing how we should go 
to get to it. There is room enough between a 
plan and its fulfilment for any mishap ; and how 
do you know but that prayer to be kept from doing 
what would bring such a misfortune upon you may 
be the condition of your safety or success? The 
farmer is right in ploughing and sowing, it is so 
much of the condition of reaping his harvest that 
he should do so; but is it all? How can any one 
say that it may not be a further condition, that he 
gain the blessing of God, in answer to prayer, to 


complete the links between the sced-time and the | 


sight ofthe richreturn? The sailor is right in mind- 
ing the helm, watching his charts, trimming his sails. 
But the invisible seeds of things float thick in the 
brain, as well as in nature around ; and is there no 
room for God to quicken one instead of another? 

The results of prayer are motive enough to make 
any devout. Temporal wants of every kind are 
promised supply, but only as means to a higher 
good. To have food or raiment to sustain an 
unworthy life is worth neither our asking nor God’s 
giving. Whatever is given is for our highest good ; 
if it be for this life, it is yet intended to influence 
our moral natures towards something higher. This 
does not forbid our praying for seemingly small 
requests. They may be truitful with great results ; 
may awaken gratitude, zeal, and trust, and raise 
our whole spiritual tone. 


But “ God cannot please every one; He must | 


often contradict our requests, or refuse them.” 
Without doubt. ‘Thesanswer to prayer is not pro- 
mised in what way we choose, but in that which 
God chooses. All is determined by Him for all. 
Our prayers must follow his will, not lead it. A 
refusal may be a kinder answer tRan a compliance. 
It may be needed by considerations outside our 
personal feelings. Infinite wisdom must guide as 
is best. But refusal may come loaded with blessing 
which we ourselves recognise as far greater than 
what we sought could have been. Paul's thrice- 
repeated prayer that the thorn in the flesh might 
be removed was left ungranted; but he was soon 
convinced that he should glory in his infirmity 
rather than wish it gone. Even our blessed Lord 
cried, “If it be possible;” and yet the cup was 
left in his hands to drink to the bottom. 


getting our special desire is no sign of disfavour. | 





but there is more wanted | 


To get is often to suffer. Paul’s thorn was a kind 
refusal ; Jonah’s gourd a doubtful benefit. 

Spiritual good, after all, is the one thing worth. 
What we have is little; what we are is all. To 
heal the body is not worth while if the soul be left 
sick ; it only gives us health to sin, and to sink 
still more. A whole man in any true sense is a holy 
one: the words mean the same—whole, healthy, 
sound every way. Soul-healing is the restoring 
harmony between our wills and that of God; 
bringing us to feel that there should only be one 
| will in heaven and earth, and that his. Effecting 
| this, prayer, in any case, of giving or keeping from 
us, is unspeakably blessed. To be brought into 
cheerful, calm accord with the will of the Ever 
Good; to feel that He and we are at one—that 
the voice which speaks from above wakes a spon- 
taneous Amen in our hearts, is to be filled with the 
peace that dwells in the breast of the Eternal. It 
was thus even with Christ Himself. What was his 
prayer, at first, in the garden, but “‘ Father, let me 
have my own will, if it be possible?” but it brought 
no peace, though thrice repeated. It was only 
when, instead, there rose “ Not my will, but thine be 








done,” that the cloud passed, and his soul was no 
longer troubled. To be brought to this is, above all, 
the grand aim to = sought; finding it, we have 
heaven in us before we are in it. Perhaps Iam asked 
whether I can aie any proofs, after all I have said, 
that prayer is ever really answered. I appeal to the 
experience of all who pray as to the answer. But 
this may not be enough. Let me instance what it 
seems hard to regard as other than direct interven- 
tions in answer to prayer. What else can we make 
of the cases of Mary Campbell and the girl Mac- 

donald, as given in Edward Irving’s life, and in that 
of Mr. Story, of Roseneath, raised from seemingly 
mortal sickness, in a moment, after they had prayed 
that they might be so? What shall we make of the 
instances of ] prayer in such lives as that of David 
Nasmith, or of the good men sketched in Mr. 
Stevenson’s “ Praying and Working ;” followed 
again and again and again by that which they had 
asked? The Rauhe Haus at Hamburg, a great 





Christian reformatory, has such a story as seems 
miraculous—as, indeed, is nothing less. Money 
came from unknown sources, as it was wanted. 
Step by step this work of God was built, extended, 
and sustained, with no exchequer but the never- 
failing goodness of the Lord. ‘TI believe,” says 
Wichern, its founder and head, “that whatever 
Christian houschold or person trusts the Lord 
utterly, and allows Him to be the only God and 
Saviour, although it be out of great faltering and 
weakness, that person or household shall never 
want, but shall have all it wants, even if it should 
obtain it through daily need and peril.” This is 
the experience of a life in which such prayer has 
been habitually put to the test. A case given 
by Major Miller, governor of the military prison, 





| 


Aldershot—than whom we could surely have no 


Our not | safer authority—is quoted in Goop Worps for last 


September, page 599 :— 
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“One of our prisoners, on being checked at | country, show some traces of worship, as degraded, 
perhaps, as themselves. What, indeed, are the 


drill by one of the warders, wished that God | 
Almighty would strike the warder dumb. The | fires on the altar ; the rites of the priest ; or any of 
prisoner on the spot was struck dumb, and did not | the countless observances of ruder or more de- 
recover his speech for seven days. During the | veloped religion, but so many prayers in different 
period he was deprived of speech he was strictly | forms? And it has been the same from the first. 
watched. There was no feigning whatever; the | The smoke of sacrifice and the voice of prayer rise 
man was most wretched and alarmed.” | together in the grey morning light of history, and 
No natural law was violated either in this case | tradition brings its story of both from the depths 
or in the cases of Nasmith and Wichern ; but what | of the night beyond. This instinct is surely as 
evidence would prove any point, if they donot make | much a natural law as any. We say that it is 
doubt as to prayer bringing an answer, unreason- | natural for the dew and the flame to rise, because 





able and rash ? 
One point alone remains. 
all, are of different kinds. 


Natural laws, after 
If some govern physical 
| nature, others, as much entitled to the name, 
!| govern our own higher spiritual nature. There 
| 
| 








are laws of matter, but there are, also, laws of 
our moral constitution, and, among these. one that 
obtains universally, and has obtained in all ages, 
is the law that drives us, by an irresistible instinct, 
to prayer. Go where you like, you find men 
agreed, as a race, that to pray is a necessity. The 
negro has his Fetish ; the Hindoo his crowded 
Heaven ; the Indian lifts up his voice to the Great 
Spirit; even the most degraded tribes, in every 


66 >” TWAS autumn, and the sun’s last beam 


stream, 
|| Lighting with glory, bright though brief, 
|| The russet hue of the alder leaf, 
| And brushing its boughs as with burnished gold, 
Like Horeb’s bush in days of old. 





“ My child, how beautiful !” I cried 

| To the boy who bounded by my side ; 

| But he clasped my arm with sudden fear, 
And whispered softly, “‘ God is here! 

|| Then, mother, before the Lord we meet, 
I'll take my shoes from off my feet.” 


My child is now a man of care, 
And they say that dulled is his golden hair ; 
| They tell me the red from his cheek has fled, 
| Where the hue of the south is burnt instead ; 
| That his lip has lost its winning smile, 
And his blue eye’s glance grown dim the while. 











CHILDHOOD’S FAITH. 


| 
| 
| 
Quivered and danced on the mountain 





| we find them always doing so; but is it less a | 
characteristic of the human soul to send up towards | 
| heaven, its fears, and hopes, and reverent worship, 
| —the fragrant dews, and holy flames of the spiritual 
| world of the breast—and if it be not, are they 
less natural than the other? Thus the charge of 
| violence to the course of nature has a bearing on 
those who condemn prayer, at least as strong as 
| on those who cling to it. ‘To refuse to pray, or to 
| argue against our praying, is to resist and outrage, | 
not a mere fancied physical order, but a law 
written by the finger of God Himself on the heart 
of Humanity. 
J. CUNNINGHAM GEIKIE. 





I know that his bread has in toil been won, 
The lot of man beneath the sun ; 

I know that sorrows deep and sore 

Have wrung his heart to its inmost core ; 
But has he been true to his father’s God, 
| In that distant land where his feet have trod ? 





| And his childhood’s faith, is it yet as pure ? 
| Or his holy fear, does it still endure ? 
Or has the crash and the din of strife 
| Driven from the soul its higher life, 
Till his glance no longer can descry 
| The tokens which tell him that God is nigh ? 


Be still, my heart, for the word is sure, 

And firm as heaven it must endure ; 

I read its meaning, clear and plain, 

That none shall seek ‘‘ my face in vain.” 

So the child I have reared, in faith and prayer 
I can cast on God’s eternal care. 


J. L. WATSON. 
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YOUR LIFE 


AND MINE: 


A Chronicle of Struggles and Hopes. 


BY A CITY MAN. 


XI.—PUNCHY PARSLEY AND HIS ORIENTAL 
FRIEND. | 
- } 





IN a dreary | 
winter's day, | 
dirty, low- 
lhanging 
»} snow-clouds 
‘had blotted 
outevery inch | 
| of blue sky, 
and even the 
“red_ billiard 
ball” which 
for half an 
hour in the 
forenoon had 
done duty as 
sun — dirty 
snow - clouds 
that blended 
with dirty 
frost-fog, like 
: yellowish- 
SS brown stalac- | 
—___—.--_—_—___——— tites coalesc- | 
ing with yellowish-brown stalagmites—I happened 
to be crossing a piece of waste ground in the Middle- 
sex Bromley. On one side was a patch of bony- 
stalked, snow-wigged cabbages—the gapped hedge 
that enclosed them almost obliterated by the snow. 
On the other side was a snow-furred and sheeted 
huddle of “ builders’ materials ””—planks, piles, 
scaffold-poles, unglazed window-sashes, a snow- 
thatched weather-board summer-house, and a read- 
ing-desk with a snowdrift in it like a dropped 
surplice, and snow overflowing its sconces like 
guttering candles. The hummocky waste, without 
its snowy covering, would have stood declared a 
dismal pitch where rubbish might be shot, and, 
in spite of the snow, crownless hats, odd boots 
and shoes, and crumpled rusty colanders here and 
there asserted themselves. On the birchbroom-like 
bristles of two old snow-patched pollard poplars 
sat half-a-dozen black sparrows, almost as motion- 
less as if they had been carved out of coal. Nota 
twig moved a hair’s-breadth. There was an oppres- 
sive sileace in the air—as if all life were getting 
frozen up with treacherously quiet rapidity. It was 
a relief when the gun of some prowler after small 
birds was fired, and the echoes turned the report 
into a volley of musketry. When the echoes had 
died away, it was pleasant to hear the rumble of 
boys sliding somewhere in the waste. Whereabouts 
I could not at first make out; but presently I saw 
two lines of black dots rapidly crossing on a dis- 








tant snowy background. ‘These were the caps of 
Vil—21 


boys careering along the up and down slides they 
had cut out on a stagnant pool that had frozen in 
a hollow in the waste. When I reached it I was 
rather astonished to find Tom, Punchy Parsley’s 
son, amongst the sliders. 

“Why, Tom,” I said, “ what brings you here?” 

“We live in Lime’us now, sir,” Tom answered 
inahurry. “Three Colt Street. Father’s got a 
boat, and we should beth ha’ been out in her 
to-day, only the ice give her a jam yesterday. 
Father’s a purl-man now, and I helps him. It’s 
better fun than bein’ a Punchy.” 

I had only time to get the number of the house 
in which Parsley Smiles lived from his son, and 
then, in obedience to impatient cries of “ Now 
then, sleepy-ead, keep the pot a-bilin’,” Master 
Tom went down the slide in grand style—now 
squatting on his heels, now poised upon one foot, 
and anon giving the “ postman’s knock,” with an 
adroitness and a vigour which showed that he was 
only called “ sleepy-head” in complimentary irony. 

I was bound for the Commercial Road when I 
fell in with Tom, and my curiosity being excited 
as to Punchy Parsley’s new mode of life, I found 
my way to Three Colt Street as soon as I had 
finished my business in the broad thoroughfare 
hard by. 

Punchy Parsley and his wife were both at home, 
busy in different ways, but little Fanny, I was told, 
was at school, where, I was further informed, she 
was “getting on famous.” I guessed, therefore, 
that my friend Smiles had bettered himself by his 
change of occupation, 

“Why isn’t Tom at school too, Mr. Smiles?” I 
asked, when I had told him how it was that I had 
found him out. 

“Oh, sir, you mustn't think that Tom’s idling 
away his time,” his mother answered. ‘Tom’s a 
good boy, and what his father and me can teach 
him he learns willin’, and he goes to school, too, 
at odd times. But he’s helpin’ his father now in 
the boat, and a good boy he is, his father says. 
So as father can’t go out to-day, because the boat’s 


/mendin’, we’ve let Tom have a run just to stretch 
| his legs. 


I’ve no fears of his gettin’ into bad com- 
pany. There can’t be no harm in a boy’s having a 
slide, can there, sir? Why our curate—and a 
good young man he is, in the ways of visitin’ and 
preachin’ both—our curate gets up almost afore day- 
light, and off he goes to the Wictoria Park to have 
a skate. Says he to me—he’s fond of his joke, 
though he is such a good young man—says he to 
me, ‘Mrs. Smiles,’ says he, ‘I ain’t a-losin’ any 
time, for if I was to go visitin’ instead o’ skatin’, 
half of my people would be abed and asleep, and 
tother half would be cross because I’d come before 
they'd got their hair out o’ paper.’ That’s what 
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a blessed young man he is 
at all times, though he is 


our curate says, sir 
in times o’ trouble, < 
so fond of his joke.” 


Mrs. Smiles was one of those worthy but some- | 


what weariful women who think it necessary to 
apologize for every bit of fun, however slight—and 
certainly her curate’s facetiousness was of the very 
mildest—just as if God grudged, and might pro- 
bably punish, every laugh uttered in a world which 
He has made so full of things and persons to laug 
as well as weep, at and with. 

“ But what do yew know about boats, Mr. Smiles ? 
What put it into your head to try to get a living on 


the river? What is it that you do?” I inquired of | 


the ex-Punchy. Parsley put down the thole which 
he had been shaping with his pocket-knife, and 
going. to the mantelpiece, opened a japanned 
tobacco-box which stood on it, and took out a 
licence, which he gave to me to read. It ran 
thus :— 

INCORPORATED I 


Bui (BOAT, 
Height, 5 ft. I hereby « y that Parsley Smiles, of Three 
7 in, z bout Colt Street, it the pss ish of Limehouse, in the 


‘ 


43 years ot 
age, grizzled é 3 
air, pock- book of the Company e Masters, Wardens, 
zn and i and Commonalty of Wat men and Lightermen 
nd 3r¢ of the river ‘11 t I  t 
use, work, or 
named Aluebell 
selling, disposing of, or ex; 
the seamen, or other pers 


the ships or vessels uj 


or other articles what 
Limehouse Hole; but s at is not 
said river for any other purpose than the aforesaid. 
HN SMITH, CZ 
WATERMAN’s HALL, 
June —, 18—. 

“Three and si 
Parsley, as he fold 
placed it in the = toba 
frame and properties 
than I’d give now f 
complain. Goin’ on for eight months 
been at my new business, and I 1 won't, 

I’ve done a deal better at it eur n dust d id v 

The nip the ice ive a 

o’ bad luck we've ’ad, a1 

boat of says he’l! ave | 

Tl not complain, sir 

business—sellin’ j 

without makin’ a fo f yerself ; not gittin’ 
dren’s coppers for nonsense. <Arnin’ my | 
Punch—specially since it’s been sich 

al’ays seemed to me a kind o’ make-bel 
business, and I’m glad I’m out of it, ar, and ain’t 
got to squeak an’ make jokes agin my disp cesition. f 

“But what is it you do, : and how did you learn 
to manage a boat?” I asked again. 

“Well, sir, when I was with that old blind man 
I’ve told you of—Dark Davy—I used to go out on 
the river of an evenin’, and the man I bought my 
boat of I knew then, an’ he put me up to makin’ a 
livin’ out o’ the river, an’ though I don’t profess to 








County of Middlesex, is this day registered in a | 


| would be 
| than the 
about, cold and 


be a waterman, I’ve picked up my pullin’ agin’ and 
got used to the scrougin’ and the steamers, which 
they made me funky at first, and that I won’t deny. 
Now Tom at startin’ was never skeared, and he 
can pull better than me—I don’t mean for strength, 
but in the way o’ nateral knack, you understand, 
sir. Tom was meant for a 9" i ell run up 
the riggin’ o’ the craft we go 
monkey possessed. There’s more re 
ofiered to take him, and that’s how it wil il have to 
be, I guess, though his mother don’t like the thoughts 
of his follerin’ a seafarin’ life.” 

“ But why are you called a purl-man?” 

“Well, sir, that I can’t ezackly say—only that's 
what all in my line zs called. You see I pulls 
about in my boat to the ships, and sells beer 
to the sailors and the riggers and the coal- 
whippers, and sich. I’ve a fire aboard my boat, 
and I warms the beer up with a sprinkle o’ sugar 
and ginger, and jest a drop o’ Jacky—and a real 


| comfort it is to my customers, on sich a day as 


this, we'll say, or when there’s a fog on the river 
] 


| as if all the world was a-gittin’ its washin’ done at 


once. Tom ’as ‘to keep the bell goin’ then pretty 
brisk, or we shouldn’t know where we was wanted. 
Last November we lost ourselves, an’ ’ad to stay 
in the boat; but we run her into a sort 

le ourselves snug. We'd grub 


ook a drop o’ the hot beer, and 


we 
34 
i 


it o’ tarpaulin we 

= Paes } , 2 
so we should ha’ beet boys, 
1dn’t been for thinkin’ that mother an’ F 
; ’5 a deal better 


- Ildere 
your shoulders, 


and takin’ 


ragin’ drunk 


ness, not a bit of it. A drop of good drink 


|} enough to do em ¢ 


hey’re most in need oi ell rK. Nioney s 


ir money [ gives ’em, not doctored 


on W ork in’ for the 

didn’t like. We're a d more comf 

we was, thank God. houlder o’ mutton an’ t : 
or leg o’ pork, or somethin’ o’ that, we can have 
every Sunday w, an’ the he children goes to 
Sunda Ly-S¢ ho ol : an’ the missis she goes to church 
or else to chapel, an’ I. smoke ny pipe in 
peace an’ quietness, without ’avin vonder 
wl here on earth I’m to git to-morrow’s 

an’ in the evenin’ we locks up, an’ 

; 


] 4 any le . 
goes to church, an’ takes a walk arterwards, when 
, 


the weather’s fine, an’ then we comes ’ome, an’ ’as 
' 
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our supper, and the missis reads a chapter and the | Marathi, Hindustani, Bengali, 
we | their tongues’ 


and 


} 
| 
I 


colic, an’ the young uns sings a hymn, 
goes to bed feelin’ comfor’ble. It’s a deal 
than bein’ a Punchy, ain’t it, old gal? I ’ope, 
though, this weather ’on’t last, or there’l 
gittin’ about in the river. The bit o’ ice 
give us a scrunch yisterday, was a deal bigger than 
the boat. We jumped out of her pretty brisk, and 
scrambled aboard the ship we was ali 
Hows’ever, she warn’t so much ’urt, arter all; an’ 
the master was goin’ ashore, an’ give us leave to 





mngside of. 


come in his boat, and took ourn in tow, an’ 
she'll be all right agin to-morrow; so I ain't 
much call to complain, have I, sir? It’s a deal 


better than bein’ a Punchy, and more satisfyin’ to 
a man’s feelin’s every ways.” 

Of course, I was very pleased to find 
Parsley’s circumstances had improved considerably 
since I first made his acquaintance; but still I 
could not help fancying, and regretting, that the 
change had made him selfish. The — 
tive comfort which his new calling enabled him 
to enjoy was almost the only thing, I thought, 
he cared about. I was altogether wrong, as I 
generally find that I have been when I have formed 





an unfavourable judgment. It was natural enough 
that the poor man “should contras tly 
the advantages of his new life with the privations 








which he and his family had long suffered ; 
prosperity had not made Parsley selfish—it ha 
rather ripened a kindliness of disposition which | 
lain almost latent, half starved in him during the 
time of his poverty. 
About a fortnight afterwards I again looked in at 
arsley’s. He and his son were out on the river. 
Parsley 
Fanny was laying the cloth for dinner, and Mrs. 


} 


Smiles was rubbing with onion and salt the raw- 





looking chilblained feet of a slightly, ete liquid- 
eyed, “golden- syrup-complexioned, white-turbaned 
East Indi: in, who, although the weather oe d broken, 


and he was muffled up in some of Parsley’s warm 
woollen clothes, was crouching and Sd eg 





“ goose-skinned,” over the fire. Miserable though 
he looked, his native politeness manifes itself 


when I entered the room. He gave one of those 
Eastern smiles which would be so winning, if the 
person smiled at could be quite sure that they 
meant anything, and, if so, tha slate did not 1 
just the opposite of the good-will they express. 
tried to rise and make a salaam, but Mrs. § 












pushed him back into his chair, saying 
“There, you sitt’ee still, Mr. ’yder. 
me say. ‘The gentleman ‘ll excuse ye 


are awful bad, sir, and he hasn't got the 


of a cat, poor crittur !” 
And again she rubbed the onion a 

Mr. “’yder’s” swollen toes. Hyder winced w 
the friction, and yet he looked 
Mrs. Smiles notwithstanding, and 
ard little Fanny in broken English, and laughed 
merrily when they answered him in the san 
proudly pleased with their linguistic perfon 
as if they had had Sanscrit, Arabic, Persian, Telugu, 


nd salt into 





very ¢ 








that | 


etter | 


and Gujrathi at 
me think of the 
Hart Yard, whose 
Dickens has re- 


tips. It made 
honest little woman in Bleeding 
conversation with her foreigner 


1 be no! ported with so much truthful humour. 
that | 


This Hyder was a frotégé of the Smileses. How 
he came to 4 so I did not learn until afterwards, 
since the table-cloth and the bubbling saucepan 
(the lid of which Fanny removed every second 
minute, harpooning something oleaginously savoury 


| with a black-handled, two-pronged fork) made me 





| all day long. 


at that time beat a hasty retreat. But on another 
occasion, when I had Hyder all to myself, I heard 
his history in his own words, and I think I cannot 
do better than reproduce them :— 

“ My name Mirza Hyder. Missa Hyder Missis 
Smile call me. She tink Mirza all de same as 
Missa. Ah, but she is so kind woman, and Missa 
Smile is so kind, and de leetle girl, Ino like de 
leetle boy to call me nigger—I no nigger, I Bengal 
Mussulman—but de leetle boy kind too. I once 
soldier—Sepoy, youknow. But—but—I run away. 
I no like it, you understand. Den I come over de 
black water from Calcutta—what you call Lascar— 
to your docks here in big ship. Serang very bad 
man. Bad rice, no ghee, much floggee. ‘Too much 
floggee for Mirza. I run away again. So cold. 
De sun not get up for tree week. I shiver, shiver 
But de kind Inglis people give me 





nonee. I buy broom, sweep streets, sell de leetle 
| books. More monee. Sahib painter say to me, 
‘Come, I will put you into my picture.’ More 
monee. More painter gentlemen say same. More 


| my monee dat way. 


| beat tom-tom and 


strength | 
|my body. 
| very bad, and my | 


talked to her | 


Rich soon as de Lord Mayor, but I feel 
My fader in India, no one here dat 
know me. De sun not look de same as in India, 
All so cold. I want to dream and forget dis con- 
tree. 1 lodge den where dere is Chinaman, and he 
take me to ‘nother Chinaman’s—what you call 
Bluegate Fields—where dey smoke de opium, Pay 
your monee, lie on de bed, and smoke de pipe till 
you go sleep, and have de gooddreams. Spend all 
No can get any more for long 
time. I starve, but officer gentleman dat know me 
in India see me in Hyde Park, and give me monee, 
I buy tom-tom of Arab man, and me and Arab man 
: sing song West End, East End, 

Arab man play tom-tom very 
talk and answer to itself—but he 
keep all de monee. And he leave me when de cold 
come again—no monee, no bread, no rice, and bad 
in my bed. Dey soon turn me out of my bed, 
when dey know me no monee. I go out with my 
tom-tom, but my fingers too cold. Too cold in all 
Only my cotton clothes on, and me 
ny legs shake. Snow, frost, every- 
le ground, in de sky, in my heart, in de 
No rich Inglis people where 

De poor people no pity my 
I tink me try fora 


monee 
very lonely. 


all round about. 


fine—he make it 


where 
Inglis people’s eyes. 

I am, all poor ] people. 
belly—d eir own bellies empty. 





| ship again—get back where de sun shine, and de 


Aga 


rice is sheap. So I come down here, but when I 


| get to de wall where de graves are, I tumble down 
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} 
—it so cold—-me tink I soon die. De people go | 


by and look at me, and some say, ‘ poor shap,’ and | 
some say me sheat ; but not one help me till Missa | 
Smile come. He pull me up on his back and carry | 
me home like de sack of coals, and he give me food | 
and clothes and fire. Every one here so kind. | 
Missis Smile buy rice and curry powder, and curry 

sprats, and rub my toes for me—a leetle too hard. 

Leetle girl wait on me, and laugh, and play my | 
tom-tom, and sing me Inglis songs. Leetle boy | 
give up his bed for me. Nine days me here, and 

dey no tired yet. Missis Smile read me de Bible, | 
and bring parson gentleman, and say she make a 

Christian of me before she let me go. I say—for | 
a joke, you understand—-‘ me no turn Christian den | 
for a long time yet, Missis Smile—I like to stay 
where Iam. I gettin’ on, Missis Smile—very fond 

of Missa Smile’s hot beer—I no die Mussulman—so 

you have patience, Missis Smile.’ ” 

I am not aware that Hyder formally became a 
Christian before he left Three Colt Street, but I 
think he must have carried away a very favourable 
impression of the Christianity of his hosts there. 

It was not until Hyder was quite strong again, and 
had had his wardrobe replenished by Mrs. and 
Fanny Smiles’s busy fingers, and with donations 
from Parsley’s and Tom’s not over-abundant stock | 
of clothes, that Parsley went to that admirable in- 
stitution, the Strangers’ Home—near as the West 
India Road is to Three Colt Street—and made 
known the case of his protégé to the courteous old 
Indian officer—childlike in the courageous sim- 
plicity of his Christianity—who gives as much time 
(and far more energetic service) to the Home as if 
he received a handsome salary for his assiduous 
attendance there, instead of managing the establish- 
ment, as he does, purely “for love” of its Oriental, 
African, and Polynesian inmates. 

A ship was soon obtained for Mirza Hyder. Pars- 
ley and Tom in their purl-boat saw him as his vessel 
was being towed down from the London Docks to 
Gravesend, and Hydersawthem. “ Your hot beer 
very good, Missa Smile,” the East Indian shouted, 
squatting monkey-like on the larboard cat-head. 
**Good-bye, Missa Smile, good-bye, leetle Tom. 
Many tanks to you, all of you. Tell Missis Smile 
and leetle Fanny my love. I remember you all in 
India—tell my fader how good you all was.” 


XII.—EYES TO THE BLIND AND FEET TO THE 
LAME, 

“The world knows nothing of its greatest men,” 
says the poet. I am not quite sure about that. 
At any rate, I am inclined to think that some of 
the men whom I have heard quote the line with 
great complacency—not openly, but evidently im- 
pliedly, as descriptive of their own condition— 
might possibly not have been considered great, 
even if the world Aad known anything about them. 
But however this may be, I feel quite sure that the 
world knows nothing of some of its best women. 
“A taste for low society” is shuddered at in 





Engziand. Nevertheless, I thankfully acknowledge 


that I possess that intensely vulgar predilection: 
thankfully, because it has made me acquainted 
with a good many of those obscure angels. 

The angel that I am going to write about kept a 
coffee-stall on the Surrey side of the river, and wore 
a man’s drab, big-buttoned, many-caped great-coat 
instead of wings of snowy down. Her rugged face 
was very much like the knobby head of the Saul 
amongst walking-sticks which may be seen towering 
in the centre of a dusty sheaf of the same outside 
a barber’s door. Her upper lip was shaded at the 
corners with what a beard-coveting hobbydehoy 
would have considered a very respectable pair of 
incipient moustaches. Her name was Betty Dead- 
man. She used her h’s not according to any dis- 
coverable rule, but seemed to throw them in just 
as youthful Ritualists, with more zeal than know- 
ledge, throw in little bobs and bows and bends at 
any part of the service in which they fancy they 
will come in handy. In one sense, she was a very 
ignorant old woman—to save her life, she could 
not have spelt “Constantinople” or pronounced 
“ statistics ;’ and yet Betty Deadman was full of 
“sweetness and light,” beside which many a 
“ Philistine ’-contemner’s supply of the same would 
have seemed vinegar contrasted with mead, a 
farthing rushlight with a cheerful Christmas fire. 
Both physically and morally this humble old wo- 
man, in the ever-widening circle of activity she 
made for herself, was eyes to the blind and feet to 
the lame. 

“Jesus answered and said unto them, Go and 
show John again those things which ye do hear 
and see: The blind receive their sight, and the 
lame walk, the lepers are cleansed, and the deaf 
hear, the dead are raised up, and the poor have 
the Gospel preached to them.” The rescue of 
humanity from physical and moral evil, the telling 
of glad tidings of spiritual joy to those whose life 
of suffering made them stand most in need of com- 
fort—those were the Christ-credentials which Jesus 
claimed. ‘Grace a Jésus, l’existence la plus terne, 
la plus absorbée par de tristes ou humiliants 
devoirs, a eu son échappée sur un coin du ciel.” 
If that be the true idea of the Christ, and if those 
are his truest followers who strive hardest, however 
humbly, to tread in his footsteps, old Betty Dead- 
man was a genuine Christian. Some of her 
acquaintances were what ‘respectable people” 
might have termed a most disreputable lot, but in 
the fearless freeness with which she associated with 
Waterloo Road harlots and people of that stamp, 
Betty was Christ-like again. Her object in asso- 
ciating with them freely was, in its little way, the 
same as Christ's when He made his Pharisee host 
sneer at his claim to prophetic insight because He 
had not shrunk from the touch of a woman who 
was a notorious sinner. Betty, like Christ, wanted 
to do sinners good, and thought that the wslikeliest 
way to do it was to talk to them with, so to speak, 
averted head and a camphor-bag held ostenta- 
tiously to the nose. People who are so dreadfully 
afraid of catching wickedness would act wisely, J 
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think, if they avoided 11 contact with those whom 
they look down upon as sinners. The fidgety 
fear of infection may be a symptom of predisposi- 
tion to the disease. 

It was on the Surrey-side approach to one of 
the bridges that Betty Deadman pitched her stall, 
generally about midnight : a very cosy-looking stall, 
roofed and screened from draughts by tarpaulin 
and old blankets. Betty’s armchair was placed in 
a snug bay of blanket, and in it, whilst she served 
her customers, she often gave a rest and meal 
to some poor dog-tired, foot-sore, famished, cold- 
pinched night-wanderer. The huge tin, brass- 
bound and brass-tapped coffee-cans gleamed in the 
blaze of Betty’s two lamps like polished silver 
zoned with burnished gold. ‘The round red eyes 
of the glowing charcoal-pans that kept the coffee- 
cans hot beamed a hearty welcome through the 
frosty, foggy, rainy, or dim, chill night air. Betty 
did not profess to sell “ Mocha” or white sugar ; 
but a cup of her coffee, however made or sweet- 
ened, was—I speak from experience—a very palat- 
able warmer and “freshener” in the dreary small 
hours. Her currant-cake also was in great demand, 
although rather too greasy for my personal taste. 
Her (seconds) bread and (salt) butter, however, I 
have often munched with great enjoyment, as a 
very late supper or very early breakfast ; and her 
ham-sandwiches, in size, in succulence, and in 
savour, were very different comestibles from the 
tiny squares of dry deal shavings and chips of salt 
ship-timber that, in spite of the improvements 
which enterprising restaurateurs have introduced 
into our system of public refection, are still sold as 
sandwiches, out of ‘‘ exhausted-receiver” glass re- 
ceptacles, at Alton Alehouses, Luncheon Bars, and 
Railway Refreshment Rooms. Betty sold water- 
cress, moreover, and boiled eggs, and those of her 
customers who indulged in such “relishes” gene- 
rally approved of their quality. The eggs were 
not a/ways eatable, but that was the fault of the 
shopkeeper from whom Betty bought them. At 
the first and faintest indication of non-relish on the 
part of a consumer, Betty was eager to substitute a 
sound egg for the one suspiciously regarded. Such 
exchanges, however, had not often to be made; 
partly because the majority of her customers had 
appetites keen as to quantity rather than quality, 
and partly because she was an honest old woman 
who would not, knowingly, help a dishonest shop- 
keeper to get rid of his damaged stock, by buying 
at a reduced rate unwholesome eggs with the un- 
derstanding that she would be able to palm them 
off at full price as sound. 

When I first made Betty’s acquaintance, I had 
an engagement on the Surrey side of the river which 
kept me there after midnight, but which did not 
pay me well enough to leave a margin for cab-fare 
back into Middlesex. Accordingly, whatever the 
weather might be, I had to tramp homewards. It 
was a somewhat wearily long tramp, but I am glad 
now that I had to tramp it, since it made me 
familiar with phases of London life of which other- 





wise I should have known nothing. I do not mean 
merely that it gave me material which I have since 
been able, in Emerson’s phrase, to “grind into 
paint.” It enlarged my knowledge of human nature 
with moral benefit to myself. I saw much to sadden 
and to sicken, but I saw it under circumstances 
that gave me a far clearer insight into its causes 
than I should have had if I had only read about it 
in reports; had heard, in Mr. Maurice’s forcible 
language, “ masses of creatures” —fellow-creatures 
—‘spoken of as if they were the insects we look 
at in a microscope.” Rub shoulders with con- 
crete instances of want and wickedness, and you 
will not be so philosophically and pharisaically 
inclined as you may have been before to re- 
turn a complacent verdict of “Sarve ’em right” 
on the victims of want and wickedness. For 
one thing, although you will often see that want 
is the consequence of wickedness, you will also 
be led to suspect that the wickedness is in a 
sadly numerous proportion of instances the result 
of the want. Of course, that is no absolute excuse 
for the wicked ; they ought to have starved rather 
than yielded to temptation. But, ina relative point 
of view, such experience teaches charity. A man, 
unless he be besottedly self-righteous, will have 
some unpleasant misgivings as to the moral worth 
of his decorous behaviour—will be inclined to ask 
himself whether, if exposed to the’ same tempta- 
tions, he would not have been guilty of the same 
sins, when he makes the acquaintance of outcasts 
not as initials in a colourless, cut and dried “your 
committee” narrative, or as mere units in its figure- 
columns, but as skinny or loathsomely bloated 
men, women, and children. It is a startling thing 
when one realises the fact that, perhaps, the greater 
portion—at any rate, a very large portion—of what 
we call “ respectability,” “ amiability,” “ good cha- 
racter,” and so on, is simply the result of favourable 
social circumstances. We don’t sin because we are 
not tempted, or because we are deprived of the 
opportunities. Hundreds of people who, if left to 
themselves, would fall as certainly as a single card 
falls when set on end, prop one another up as cards 
prop one another up in a card-house. 

But I saw charity-teaching Good, as well as Evil, 
during those small-hour journeys; not in Betty 
Deadman alone, but it is of her I have now to 
tell. 

I soon discovered her character. The fourth 
or fifth time I stopped at her stall, a drenched, 
draggle-tailed girl stopped at it also. She, perhaps, 
had once been pretty, she was not more than 
seventeen ; but her prematurely old and vice-lined 
face was horrible to look upon. 

“Oh, Sally, you hout agin!” said Betty re- 
proachfully. ‘‘ What was it as you promised me?” 

“T can’t starve, mother,” Sally answered flip- 
pantly. ‘Give us a cup o’ cawfee and some bread 
an’ butter, an’ I'll pay you honest, I will, soon 
’s ever I get the browns.” 

“T wouldn’t take your money, Sally; no, not hif 
I was starvin’, I'd as soon ’ave a ’andful o’ muck 
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as money got your way. But I'll give ye somethin’ | There are people who do not like to be re- 
to eat an’ drink. There, go an’ set ye down out} minded of such awful plague-spots in our social 
o’ the rain, poor thing. You look as if you ’adn’t| system. “Such horrors may exist in tropical 
got a dry thread to yer back.” heathen lands, but in Christian England !—no, we 

I will give the history of this girl, as I after-| won’t believe it, or if we cannot deny it, we will 
wards learnt it from Betty Deadman and herself, | shut our eyes to the fact, and call any one who 
as one illustration of Betty’s labours. | ventures to disturb our com] lacency by telling the 

Sally was the daughter of a Deptford shipwright, | truth about it in plain English a coarse-minded 
who died when she was about eleven. Her mother | prurient fellow, who should be kicked out of 
married again. The new husband was a drunken, | decent society.” 





brutal loafer, who took possession of the little} Of course, it is a selfishly pleasant mot de of 
money the former husband had left his wife, turned | existence to be able to go throu igh life 

her neat furniture and her clothes and her child’s | “ Seeing only sa Se 

clothes into money, drank all the money out, and | UPRE Only WEad fe oneet 3” 

then treated his wife and stepdaughter with most | but if it is our duty to try to make the world better 
cowardly barbarity. Her aie obtained a! than we found it, what then? Ignoring a notorious 





‘slavey's” place in Church Street for Sally; but | evil will not cure it. I shall, therefore, tell of 
poor little Sally was not much benefited by the | Sally’s life in mea houses as plainly as the 
change. Her life from morning till = was one| decencies of language will permit. Since low 
long, dreary drudgery, only varied by her mistress’s | lodging-houses have been placed under _police- 
cruelty. She boxed Sally’s ears with the scrubbing- | supervision, Is should add, their condition has cer- 
brush, she beat her with the copper-stick, she pulled tainly been improved both sanitarily and morally— 
the hair out of her head, she pinched her black and | superficially morally at any rate—but the lodging- 
blue and green, she made her share with the cat | houses in which Sally lived » cre not under police- 
the broken victuals of the house, and the cat was | inspection; and even now, with police-inspectors, 
decidedly the better fed of the two. The poor child | clergy, city 1 aries, and Scripture readers 
had no one to take her part. It was useless for| turned in upon t 
her to think of seeking refuge at home—she had, | are often sinks of moral filth, and the fact that 
indeed, no “home” to go to. Her mother, | children a: in their teens earn a wretched 
according to the mysterious fashion of womankind, | living by loathsome vice in this st teeple- bristled 
vas fond of the bull ying blackguard who thrashed London can ven: f be denied by those who suffer 


nissl 





y 1 rmittentlw seul 
m intermittenily, such places 





a and forced her to support him, and sided | from “ won't-see” blindness. 

with him against her child. “ Yes, he used to lick} The lodgers at the house to which Sally was 
her as bad as ever,” Sally said to me with a| taken were almost all of = young, boys and 
chuckle; “and sarve her right, for takin’ him} girls of from twelve to fifteen or sixteen years of 
arter father. Ah, if father ’d been livin’, wouldn’t | age Nearly all of th em were hii and at night 
he ha’ hided the beast for layin’ his ’and upon both sexes were pa 1 together by the score, and 


me? Father was fond o’ me; mother worn’t| left, without any su] wise to say and do what- 
never. If father ’d lived, I might ha’ been dif-| ever they pleased 2 the dark, filthy bedchambers. 
ferent. Father used to take me out for a walk| It was not long before Sally was as bad as, any of 
a-Sundays—Greenwich Park, and the Heath, and| her fellow-lodgers. She thieved and walked the 
Nunhead, and Peckham Rye we used to go to;| streets for her own support, and to provide her 
and father ’d tell me stories an’ buy me oranges. | favourite lad with pocket-money. He often showed 
I used to like father,—there worn’t none to care | his gratitude by blackening Sally’ s eyes, knocking 
for me when he was took. Brown-kiteses he died’) her down on the lodging -house floor, and ki cking 
on ; and the neighbours said mother worn’t sorry.” | her brutally with his metal-ti ped boots. Some- 

Sally ran away from her place at last. She had | times she was in jail, sometimes in hospital, often 
taken somé hot coals in a dustpan from 1 the kitchen | she had no roof to cover her, With no money in 
to light the parlour fire, and, tripping, had sent | her hand, no companion to pay it for her, no stolen 
them flying over the hearthrug and « carpet Dread- } goods to sell, it was vain for her to seek the shelter 
ing the merciless beating she was sure to get if she | of the wretched ruins in which she generally lodged. 
waited until her mistress smelt the singed a | She had then to wander about all night, weary, 
she rushed out to seek shelter in London, and ran, | cold, and hungry—pouncing literally upon husks 
as if the avenger of blood were at her heels, anti | | that swine eat, striving to make a meal off sodden 
she had passed the New Cross turnpike ; and even | orange-peel and potato-peel, gooseberry skins and 
then she did not venture to walk, but trotted on | peashucks ; or else to curl herself up in her drenched 
breathlessly some way beyond the New Peckham | rags in a bridge-recess, under an arch, or on a 
canal-bridge. door-step. That is the “ gay” life of many a fille 

That night, guided by some girls with whom she | de joce in the poor parts of L ondon. Both when she 
had got into talk, she slept in a lodging-house in| had and when she had not money, Sally often 
one of the dismal offshoots of dingy, villanous-look- | stopped at Betty Deadman’s stall. The good old 
ing Kent Street, and, mere child as she still was, |} woman took an interest in the poor young outcast, 
it was not long before she was a prostitute. and tried to save her from the streets. Sally would 
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gladly have been saved, but it is far easier to | 
tumble into a horrible pit of miry clay than to | 
clamber out of it. How was Sally to live whilst | 
looking for an honest mode of life? Who, after | 
all, would employ her? Those were two formidable | 
obstacles, but when Betty had got over them by | 
taking Sally for a time into her own little home 
and then recommending her for service, a more | 
formidable obstacle still remained. Sally’s vicious | 
life had told upon her as such a life tells more or 
less on every one. She might loathe it—dread and 
detest its consequences, at any rate—and yet when | 
the novelty of a change to virtuous ways was past, 
she was disposed to hanker after the excitement, 
miserable though it was, of her old life once more. 
The night when I first saw Sally was not the first 
time nor the last in which Betty Deadman found | 
that the trouble she had taken with Sally had been 
thrown away. But Betty was not one of those 
pettishly impatient philanthropists who cast off 
people who won’t be made good in an instant as 
angrily as impatient little girls fling down dolls | 
they cannot at once dress to their fancy. She did | 
not think that the failure of past efforts on Sally’s 
behalf freed her from all responsibility as to future 
efforts. She had become very fond of Sally, and 
Sally in her flighty, hysteric, and yet heartfelt 
fashion, was very fond of her; and so Betty, as she 
phrased it, “ went on peggin’ away to save the poor 
gal.” Once more she took Sally into her own little 
home, and made her useful there too. At night, 
moreover, Sally helped Betty to wheel the stall to 
its pitch, set it up, and serve the customers. This 
kind of life just suited Sally. She felt safe through 
being almost always with Betty; she got to take a 
pride and pleasure in work, through having to do 
it for her friend; and the night-work gave her new 
life a spice of freedom and excitement, from the 
lack of which penitentiaries, and servants’ places in 
excellent but primly quiet families, often become 
unendurable to suddenly-caged street-roamers. But 
although this life with Betty was not an injudiciously 
devised preparation for completer domesticity, it 
was still somewhat perilous for Sally. Kent Street 
was not very far from the coffee-stall ; “the Mint” 
was not very far; and from their “padding-kens” and 
the places in which Sally had lodged on the other 
side of the river—the purlieus of Drury Lane and 
Golden Lane, the thief-colonies of Spitalfields and 
Whitechapel—former acquaintances ever and anon 
recognised her, chaffed her, and sometimes bullied 
her, when they found that she was trying to earn 
an honest living under Betty Deadman. Sally on 
the whole bore the chaffing very good-temperedly, 
and when the bullying was getting unbearable, 
Betty could generally enlist volunteers to scatter 
the bullies. Still Betty felt very anxious about 
Sally, as I learnt afterwards. 

One night when I missed the girl from the stall, 
I made inquiries about her, expressing a hope that 
she had not once more gone astray. 

“No, sir,” answered Betty. “ I do ’ope now there’s 





but now she’s where she’ll be well looked arter, an’ 
glad I am, though I shall miss the poor dear gal ; 
for she was wery willin’, and like a daughter to me 
she’d got to be, which was pleasant to a lonely old 
ooman. Id a daughter myself once, but she died 


| when she was a baby, and I’ve never had a child 


since—no, sir, neither boy nor gal, and I’ve been 
a widdy this forty year. I shall miss Sally, for we 
was both wery fond o’ one another. You see, sir, 
I used to think, ‘ There, if your own dear child had 
a-lived, how could you ha’ borne to see her goin’ to 
the bad like that poor gal?’ and so I mixed ’em 
up together like. Well, sir, I’ve been wantin’ to 
git Sally away from here—there was too many as 
knows her for it to be safe. But how to do it, I 
didn’t know. Sally won’t take to every one, even 
if every one would take a gal that’s been on the 
streets into their houses; an’ if she’d run away 
agin, she’d ha’ been ashamed to come to me, and 
I do think it would ha’ broke my heart if she’d gone 
back to her bad ways. But the Lord’s made it 
plain forme. The clergyman o’ the church where 
I goes and his good lady, have allus been wery kind 
to me, lookin’ in to see how I was, an’ sich, an’ they’ve 
been wery good to Sally,too. Well, sir, it might be 
three weeks ago, or it might be, p’r’aps, a little more 
than a month, say, when Mrs. Green come in and 
she says, ‘We're going abroad, Mrs. Deadman—to 
a country called Moreton Bay—ever so far off.’ 
‘What, mum, acrost the sea?’ says I. ‘ However 
will you manage with them dearchildren?’ ‘That’s 
just what I was going to speak about,’ says she. 
‘{ shall want a servant. The one that I have now 
is afraid of the sea. Do you know of a girl that 
would suit me?’ ‘ Wouldn’t Sally do, mum ?’ says 
I. It came into my mind all of a suddent, like a 
flash o’ lightning. ‘The change ’ud be good for 
her, and she'd like it, I think, and she’s a great 
notion of you, mum, and you'd keep your eye on 
her, I know, mum, an’ she might git a good husband 
hout there, and be a honest ooman with no one to 
say a word agin her.’ Well, sir, Mrs. Green was 
doubtful about it for a bit, but I spoke up an’ give 
Sally the character she well desarves. ‘I don’t 
want to git rid on her—far from it, mum,’ says I. 
‘If I didn’t think it ’ud be for her good to git away, 
I should be glad enough to have her with me hallus.’ 
Well, so Mrs. Green says she'll talk to Mr. Green 
about it, and this wery mornin’, sir, I went down to 
Gravesen’ wi’ my poor dear gal, and went aboard 
the ship with her, and by this time she’s on the 
sea. An’ now she'll do well, I do hope an’ trust. 
The Lord be praised.” 


XIII.—A NIGHT WITHOUT A MORROW. 


In another instance Betty was literally eyes to 
the blind and feet to the lame. In one of the 
wretched little streets lying between the Waterloo 
Road and the Blackfriars Road there lived, in a 
single room of a little house which would scarcely 
have made a decent-sized chamber if all its floors 
had been knocked into one, a lame man and his 





no fear o’ that. She’s laid like a load on my ’eart, 





blind wife. The man had once been a bricklayer’s 
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labourer, but a fall from a scaffold had almost de- 
prived him of the use of his right leg, and weakened 
him generally to such an extent, that he was quite 


unfitted for hod-carrying—indeed for any labour | 


that required activity and strength. He madea 
precarious living by hawking lark-turfs and birds’ 
green food. His wife had lost her sight through 
small-pox. Before her attack she had been em- | 
ployed as a nail-bag maker, and at this work she | 
was still able to earn a trifle. 


Page 
A dusky bigger bird flew from its roost in an | 
X-shaped pile of planks in a timber-yard. An un- 
seen cock, imprisoned in a cellar, proclaimed the | 
morn in the most lugubrious of crows. A prowl- | 
ing white cat in an unkempt churchyard made me | 
think of a ghost stealing back to its grave on all | 
fours. When I got into the main thoroughfare | 
that led to my bridge, I came upon a line of 
market-waggons grinding along beneath their high- 
piled loads of beans, cauliflowers, salad, asparagus, 





I got to know this couple and Betty’s relations 
to them thus. 

Just before sunrise one summer morning I turned 
down the gas in my dingy close little office, took 
my hat and started homewards. Even on the 
Surrey side there was a faint hint of morning 
freshness in the air. Sparrows were beginning to 
chirp on the roofs of the dim low houses and dim 
lofty business-places—business-places, except for 


| the sparrows, as silent as sepulchres—that I passed. 
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peas, cucumbers, vegetable marrows, turnips, carrots, 
gooseberries, and currants. In the eastern sky 
there was a rippled, dappled flush of almost ruby- 
red, reflected in the else dim river, and warming 
up in patches the below-bridge huddled craft, and 
wharfs, and towering warehouses. The above- 
bridge shot-towers had not yet caught the glow, 
and the moored empty above-bridge steamers and 
lighters, and hay and straw barges aground on the 
pebbly riverside hards, as yet free from mudlarks, 
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had not the half-roused look of the below-bridge 
vessels, but seemed still sound asleep. A lame 
man limped away from Betty Deadman’s stall, as I 
stopped at it. He could put both feet to the 
ground, but in one he seemed to have no power, 
and so was obliged to half swing, half shuffle along, 
leaning on a crutch. He had an empty basket 
slung from his shoulder, and a pale, thin hollow- 
cheeked face under a brimless hat, which was really 
the frayed crown of an old-fashioned black straw 
bonnet. The morning wakening around me had 
cheered me, but the sight of this poor ragged fellow 
dimmed the rippled red light in the eastern sky. 

“ Thankee kindly, Betty,” he said in a hopeless, 
heavy voice, as he slouched away. 

“ Who is that?” I inquired. 

“Oh, that’s poor Be’mont, the chickweed man. 
I gives him a cup 0’ cawfee to hearten him for his 
work, poor chap. He wants it, for he’s sich a 
sufferer that all the sperrit orfen seems took 
out on him, you'll understand, and, as like as not, 
he won't have bite nor sup but what he’s took here 
till he comes home at night dead beat. And his 
wife’s a great sufferer, too, poor thing; but she 
ain’t so down-hearted as poor Be’mont. She’s lost 
her eyesight; but she don’t suffer so much pain 
as her husband, wery like, and so she keeps her 
sperrits better. They lives near me.” 

And so I got to know where, and afterwards, 
from their own lips, 4ow they lived, and how good 
Betty Deadman did her best to help them. 

In the little “first-floor back” room in which they 
lived, a flock-bed on the floor, a greasy old rug, a 
tattered, mud-coloured blanket, a box like a sea- 
man’s chest, a smaller one without a lid, a bent, 
wasted poker, an old porter’s chair, and a few bottles 
and a little crockery, were the only “furniture” I 
could discover. The porter’s chair was in the last 
stage of dusty decay ; but it was the only thing in 
the place which had the slightest look of comfort. 
The blind woman always made her husband take it 
when he came home tired out with his long rambles 
—that is, unless he were so tired as to at once 
stretch himself upon the bed. Whilst he sat in the 
porter’s chair, she would sit on the floor in the midst 
of her coarse sacking, always stitching away, but 
every now and then trying to say a cheerful—at any 
rate, a sociable—word to her depressed husband. 

The wife’s bag-making was not regular, and when 
she was busiest at it, the amount she had to 
receive on Saturday was very, very small. Still it 
was better than nothing. Good Betty saved her 
time and trouble by procuring her material for her, 
and Betty was the blind-woman’s guide also to and 
from the place for which she made her bags. 
Every now and then, moreover, Betty came to the 
rescue of the poor creatures, who had pawned 
everything they possessed pawnable, when they 
were pressed for rent, and many a little meal, 
besides the regular breakfast on week days she 
gave him at her stall, had Be’mont and his wife to 
thank Betty for. Winter and summer, Be’mont got 
up before daylight and plodded out to Peckham 








Rye, Dulwich, or some such neighbourhood, in 
which there were building-plots, open turf, and 
brickfields, to cut clover-sods, and pluck chick- 
weed, groundsel, and plantain. When he had 
filled his basket he crawled back with it, and went 
his weary sale-rounds fasting—not getting “ home” 
until seven or eight in the evening. At least that 
was how he spent his day when he was able to get 
out. Sometimes—although to stay at home on a 
week day (not trying to do, as he phrased it, the 
little he could do) was mental agony to Be’mont— 
the physical agony he frequently suffered compelled 
the poor fellow to stay at home. He would grovel, 
moaning, on the flock bed then, whilst his wife sat 
by him on the floor, busy ever with her drearily 
monotonous stitching, but finding time to say a 
kind word, or to give a fond inarticulate croon as 
often as she thought it would be acceptable. I 
dare say some of Be’mont’s customers sometimes 
could not help thinking what a striking difference 
there was between their fondly tended, carolling 
feathered pets and the sad, weak, hungry, haggard, 
ragged man who brought them their dainties 
and their sham rocked cushions, Betty Deadman 
was more practical in her pity. As soon as 
she came home with her stall, if Be’mont had not 
called at it for his breakfast in the morning, she 
would look in at his lodgings to see what had 
become of him. If she found that he was at home 
ill, and that the couple had no money to buy food, 
she would give them food ; if they had money she 
would -go with it to the chandler’s and make their 
purchases for them. If Be’mont was very ill indeed 
she fetched the parish doctor, but both Be’mont 
and his wife disliked the doctor’s visits. They 
were afraid that his attendance would end in their 
being forced to go into “the house,” and that was 
their horror. Their home might have been thought 
a strange one to cling to, their companionship 
a source of very little mutual comfort; and yet 
they did cling to their poverty-stricken “ independ- 
ence” and “freedom” in*the first-floor back; the 
crippled chickweed-seller was unwilling to be sepa- 
rated from his blind wife, and the blind nail-bag- 
maker to be separated from her crippled husband. 

When my Surrey-side engagement came to an end, 
my small-hour chats with Betty Deadman, of course, 
became far less frequent ; but when by any chance 
I found myself near her pitch at a time when her 
stall was likely to be on it, I made a point of re- 
newing my acquaintance with the good old woman. 
One sultry summer midnight, about two years after 
the cool summer morning when I had first seen 
Be’mont, I came upon Betty just as she had finished 
pitching her stall. There was a sulphury heat in 
the gloomy air that made her charcoal-fires seem 
for once unseasonable. A hot awful hush brooded 
over the big black city—only broken by the occa- 
sional rattle of a passing vehicle, or a mutter of 
distant thunder—less distant every time it muttered. 
It was plain that a storm was fast working up, but 
I thought that I should have plenty of time for a 
chat with my stall-keeper before it burst. 
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“‘ Law, sir, is that you, sir?” she said, when she 
recognised me. “It’s a age since I see ye, an’ 
now you'd better drink your cawfee an’ be off, for | 
it'll be pourin’ afore long.” 

Trusting, however, to my superior weather-wis- | 
dom, I continued chatting until the storm did burst, 
and Betty and I had both to take shelter in her 
blanket-bay. The rain poured down in torrents ; 
the pathway, gutter, roadway were almost indis- 
tinguishable when the lightning gilt the water that 
seemed to be running and splashing equally in all. 
River, craft, riverside, dark and grey jumble of 
roofs, walls, windows, steeples, towers, now spread 
plain in a pulsating glow of pinkish-blue, and anon 
there was, for the twinkling of an eye, a great 
zigzag crack of white-hot light across the dense | 
dark mass, and then the aching eye looked out | 
again on utter blackness, whilst the thunder rum- 
bled over head as if the fallen stars were rolling 
along the floor of some vast firmament, and down 
huge stairs that hung from it over earth. When a| 
flash of lightning lit up the cross of St. Paul’s and | 
shot sheer downwards athwart the dome, the pic- | 
turesque effect was sublime.. Betty did notlook at the | 
storm from an zsthetic pointofview. Without being | 
in the least scared, she was thoroughly awed. She 
held the old childish belief that the thunder was 
the actual voice of an offended God. Like many 
another true believer in Christ, she was not free 
from the heathenish notion that God is a capri- | 
ciously angry Being who can only be approac hed | 
with propitiatory dread—instead of re garding Hin, | 
as Christ did, as a Father going forth to meet | 
wanderers, when yet a great way off, whose heart- | 
hunger has driven them back to his unweariedly | 
waiting love. 

At last, after circling round and round, the storm | 
worked off northward: s, rear-rumbling as it went. 
The rain ceased to rush down on, and cascade off, 
our tarpaulin roof. Suddenly it ceased to patter | 
even. The outside, freshened air seemed to heave 
a sigh of relief, and Betty and I came out of our 
sodden blanket-bay. Whilst Betty was replenishing | 
her no longer unwelcome fires, and mopping up 
leakages and drippings from her oil-clothed counter, 
she told me the sequel of poor Be’mont’s history. 

“We ain’t had sich a storm as this,” she said, 

‘since last December twelvemonth. There was 
snow an’ hail then, an’ snow an’ hail an’ thunder an’ 
lightnin’ seemed so unnateral like, though it wasn’t | 
the first time I’d known ’em together, that I thought | 
I'd rather be a-bed, ’specially since there was next | 
to nobedy about, and home I went, an’ I’ve re- 
pented it once, an’ that’s been ever since. You 
remember Be’mont, sir ?—the lame man that used 
to sell birds’ stuff. Well, poor man, he was in a 
wery bad way jest then. ’Cept his cawfee in the | 
mornin’, there was next to nothin’ I could do for | 
him, for I was in a bad way myself that hard winter; 
and he’d been ailin’ orfener than usual, and his 
poor wife had been took into the House, an’ he was 
wery desolate. I'd say to him, ‘ You sells birds’ 
stuff, Be’mont, in ha’porths, an’ you should think o’ | a 
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|num’ered. Fear not, there 


| he, ‘ to keep 


| fr 
done, an’ all you would do, if you could. 


|a week. 


| button his top-coat, but the tother says 


Him as said, “ Are not five sparrers sold for two 
fardin’s, and not one of them is forgotten before 
God. But even the wery hairs o’ yer head are all 
re: ye are o’ more 





wally than many sparrers. But it worn’t no 
goou—not a mite o’ good, poor man. ‘ Betty,’ says 
he—he were that desperate—‘ God could soon 


count the hairs o’ my head, I haint got so many, 
but it ain’t worth the trouble, an’ I can’t see the 
good as ’ud come on it if He did. God may care 
for the sparrers, but He don’t care for me, as 
I see. Ii it worn’t for my old gal, I wouldn't 
care much what come of me. I should like,’ says 
the place for her to come to when 
they lets her out, poor old gal. An’ I thank you 
kindly, Betty,’ says he, poor man, ‘for all you’ve 
ld.’ Poor 
old ooman, she come out, but Be’mont was gone, 
an’ she’s gone now—a happier way. ‘The = ast words 
he ever said to me was, ‘Thank ye kindly, Betty, 
but it’s jest as if hg sun ’ud never come in for 
me.’ Well, sir, the night arter that thunderstorm I 
was speakin’ on, the p erliceman come up to me—he 
ain’t on the beat now, an’ I’m sorry, for ny was a 
feelin’ man, s’ far as a perliceman can h: > feelin s, 
an’ it ain’t so won’erful perlicemen ain’t epee lly 
feelin’ men, consid’rin’ how they gits treated— 
though they should make more ‘lowance for poor 
critturs that gits shoved about by them 
that eats as much in a day as them they shoves 
about gits in a week—well, sir, the perliceman 
comes up to me, an’ he says, ‘ Betty, that poor 
cove’s gone.” ‘What poor cove?’ says I. ‘The 
lame chap you used to give the breakfast to,’ says 
he. ‘He was hangin’ about here yisterday, an’ 
looked disapp'inted when he couldn't find ye. The 
poor beggar looked as if he’d had nothin’ to eat for 
He went on to the bridge, an’ two farmer 
fellows—joskins, anyhow -d as if they'd 
come by a early train, went by. ‘The poor cove 
axed ’em for a copper. One on ’em began to un- 
‘You ain’t 
up to Lunnun ways—come on.’ An’ they went on, 
an’ the poor cove looked so despairin’ that I’d ha’ 
give him a copper myself if I'd had one in my 
pocket. ‘Move on, my man, we can’t allow no 
beggin’, I said, in course, but I hoped he’d be 
luckier next time. I'd scarce got to the next lamp- 
post before I heard a splash. Back I run—to the 
end o’ the bridge I run, but I could see nothin’ o’ 
the poor lame cove.’ 

‘'That’s what the perliceman told me, an nothin’s 
been ever heard o’ poor Be’mont since, an’ to my 
dyin’ day I shall never forgive myself for not bein’ 
ready to give the poor man his breakfast. He 
wanted to keep a home for his poor wife, poor 
chap, an’ if it hadn’t ’a’ been for me, he might ha’ 


done it. He’d ha’ seen the sun come up agin— 





5 . = a 
great fellers 








that mornin’ anyhow, poor feller.” 

I commend this little narrative to the notice of 
those who make Archbishop Whately’s excellent 
gener: il rule—Don’t give to beggars in the street— 

a rule without exception, 
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INDIFFERENCE. 


A Half-honr in the Temple Church.* 
2 


* And Gallio cared for none of those things.’’—Acts x 


NAME named in the Bible has an im- 
v4 mortality of good or evil. This is the only 


book in the world which has the more than royal 
prerogative of ennobling and attainting. It is an 
indirect evidence of its inspiration, that the civi- 
lised world accepts as authoritative its judgment 
upon men and things. 

We might say, with reverence, that it has been 
the w/sfortune of some names to have found their 
way into the Bible. If it would but have let them 
alone, their reputation would have been revers 
All men spoke well of them living: all record: 
ave one, spoke well of them dead—all save one, 
ut that one was the Bible. 

Vhat is this but to say that it is the misfortune 
of some lives to have. to face a crisis and an 
ordeal? ‘There are characters decent, passable, of 

















Pe) 
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e, Ol 
neutral tint: if their owners may but be let alone 
by fortune—if they are suffered just to eat and 
drink, buy and sell, for their day, just to have their 
home and their profession, their wedding and their 
funerai, like other people—they may pass muster 
with their generation, and go hence into an obli- 
vion as safe as it can be total. 

But suppose now one of these neutral common- 
place characters to be suddenly confronted bya 
searching, a fiery trial—suppose that on a day, of 
which the dawn and the rising was like that of 
the most ordinary and uneventful, a day which had 
every prognostic of calm and fair, there meets the 
man at noonday an angel of light or darkness, a 
messenger of Christ or Satan, and according as he 
shall on the instant decide, such or such shall be 
repute and his immortality—you may call him 
unfortunate, inasmuch as thousands of equally 
colourless characters traverse the world and quit 
the world without challenge and without exposure ; 
but, after all, you must lay the stress of blame 
not upon the circumstance but upon the state ; 
such emergencies do arise, and the man of average 
prudence will lay his account for them. 

You commiserate the man who, with a disposi- 
tion naturally amiable, finds himself placed in the 
Church’s van and forefront under sovereigns alter- 
nately Protestant and Papist. You feel that it was 
hard for him, being so constituted, to occupy such 
a post in such an age. If you have any mercy in 
you, or any justice, you make allowance for two or 
for ten recantations, and honour in his 
as amartyr the irresolute primate who at last died 
for the truth. But you confess, all the while, that 
aman of sterner stuff, like his companions at the 
stake, would have played his part more splendidly 
and that emergencies like those require a 
character to match them, 
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But how much more forcibly does this truth | 


strike us, when the choice proposed to a man was 


* December 18, 1870. 





| judge of such matters.” 


~ | prosecutions sometimes give their object a mo- 





not between two forms of Christianity, but between 
heathenism and Christ! 

Such was the case with Pilate—such, on a lower 
stage, was the case with Gallio. 

Pilate was not a Judas. He was a man of 
routine, of self-interest, of worldly principle and 
vulgar ambition: he did not wish, he even refused, 
to condemn the guiltless ; but he was unequal to 
the terrible crisis, and weakness proved itself, as 
usual, the most criminal of vices. ‘“ Crucified 
under Pontius Pilate” is the perennial knell of that 
halfinvoluntary sinner, who, to be Ceesar’s friend, 
must kill the Lord of glory. 

Gallio’s is.a different story. No infamy brands 
his name: he refused to condemn—refused, and 
successfully, to register the edict of bigotry and 
fanaticism ; but he escapes Scylla to incur Charyb- 
dis, and becomes, under the omnipotent verdict 
of the Bible, the type, for all time, of what God 
calls Indifference. 

Yet Gallio was a Roman of a gentler than Roman 
type—this, perhaps, was the explanation. His 
brother, the great Seneca, speaks of the wonderful 
charm of his character, and declares that they who 
loved him with all their love loved him at last too 
little. It is well for us to read in this conflict of 
description, the mighty, measureless discrepancy 
between man’s judgment and God’s, The beauty 
is the bane. Gallio’s friends love him for the 
sweetness which in God’s sight is feebleness; and 
“Gallio the well-beloved,” ‘exposed to the sunlight 
of Bible photography, becomes to the Church of 
all time “‘ Gallio the indifferent.” 

We would not, even for the sake of pointing a 
moral, be unjust to any reputation. Certainly we 
misread the Bible if we let it make us so. Let us 
say then with all frankness—the Scripture narrative 
guiding us—that in the particular instance Gallio 
was not to blame. A stranger is dragged before 
the proconsul’s tribunal, on a charge which the 
magistrate sees to be at once religious and secta- 
rian. These Jews are trading upon toleration to 
invoke intolerance. Their religion is recognized 
by the law, and they are to be judges of the exact 
shape and colour, the precise limit and margin, of 
the protecting recognition. Orthodox Judaism, yes : 
Nonconformist Judaism, no. “ This fellow per- 
suadeth men to worship God contrary to the law.” 

The magistrate interposes. Without calling on 
the accused, he dismisses the case. It is a ques- 
tion, not of crime, but of words and names. He 
will not undertake the interpretation of a law which 
he does not administer. Between orthodox Judaism 
and heretical, he will not interfere. “I will be no 
“He drave them from 
the judgment-seat.” 


A reaction set in. Frivolous and vexatious 
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mentary popularity. The Gentile mob of Corinth re- 
taliates upon the prosecutor. Before Gallio’s tribunal, 
in the proconsul’s presence, a summary vengeance 
is inflicted upon the chief ruler of the synagogue. 

** And Gallio cared for none of those things.” 

The decision was right, but not the motive. The 
Searcher of hearts sees not there the sentence of 
justice, but only that utter indifference to truth and 
falsehood which makes it as easy to be impartial as 
earnestness finds it difficult. 

Thus Gallio passes from that stage on which for 
a moment he has stood side by side with an Apostle, 
with the Gospel. Goes to enjoy his lightly gained 
favour with the populace of Corinth—goes to his 
bath and his table, his books and his correspond- 
ence—goes, presently, to a voyage for his health, 
and to his home in the capital—goes, finally, by 
the Roman road to death, suicide, so soon as for- 
tune is unkind or an emperor fickle. But so 
passes not the divine record which characterizes, 
and the Scripture page which has immortalized. 
The man who cares not for these things—“ these 
things” being truth and error, right and wrong, the 
world and the Gospel, judgment and eternity, the 
soul and Christ—is a “Gallio” on all lips, and 
the Church has been reading, in all English-speak- 
ing countries, this day, the history of that one half- 
hour, packed among the many unnoticed hours of 
a Roman magistrate’s lifetime, which contained in 
it at once the exposure of the motive, and the 
stereotype of the character. 

INDIFFERENCE. 

You have something to say for it. You remind 
us, perhaps, of one of the prayers of the Church, 
in which we ask God that our magistrates may 
“truly and indifferently minister justice.” You 
enquire whether “indifference” is not a synonym 
for “impartiality,” expressing only that calm frame 
of mind, that freedom from pr¢judice and prepos- 
session, which is the first condition (at all events) 
of a right judgment upon evidence, and which did, 
indeed, as we have admitted, in the particular in- 
stance, guide Gallio himself to an equitable and 
unexceptionable decision. 

To all this may be added, without risk of exaggera- 
tion, all the evil brought upon the world—social, 
political, religious—by that earnestness (so called) 
which we should admit, perhaps, to be the direct 
opposite of indifference. When we see the harsh- 
ness, the uncharity, the unrelenting cruelty with 
which earnestness in society runs down its enemies 
—often without staying to enquire, often without 
the smallest wish to ascertain, often accepting 
some idle tale, some mispronunciation of a Shib- 
boleth, some difference of opinion upon a trifle, to 
accuse, to prove, and to condemn—it is almost 
refreshing, by the contrast, to be in the presence 
of one who is willing to be indifferent, to take 
things more lightly, to say, “ We are all imperfect” 
—to say, “Hear the other side”—to say, “Who 
knows? who can tell?”—to say, ‘“ What is it to 
me?” or, “ We must live and let live.” If such a 
spirit were more prevalent, would virtue on the 





whole be the loser? Would not charity gain, and 
the world itself become kindlier and more habitable ? 

As we said, not long ago, of Gamaliel’s neutrality, 
so now would we say of Gallio’s indifference, that 
there are indeed many matters to which it may be 
applied harmlessly or with advantage. It is not 
necessary that we should be earnest about every- 
thing. There are many things which concern us 
not, many things which are better let alone, many 
things about which a calm-minded man must be 
indifferent, and on which an earnest man exercising 
his earnestness will infallibly judge unjustly. Never- 
theless there is a vice called indifference’; as to 
which we would take occasion to speak plainly, on 
the text— 

“ And Gallio cared for none of those things.” 

One age is seldom a fair judge of another, whether 
“age” be understood as “generation of men,” or 
as “period of life.” We cannot compare, if we are 
to be compared. To say that the nineteenth 
century is either this or that in comparison with 
the eighteenth, or to say that the young men of 
this day are either this or that in comparison with 
those who were young with us, is neither necessary 
nor just. But we may say without error this—that 
indifference is a feature of the present, and wherever 
it exists is a feature of anxiety. We do not forget 
that side by side with this growth of indifference 
there is a marked growth also of earnestness. We 
would not attempt to strike the balance. We would 
rather recognise in the ¢wo growths a sign of the 
times. We believe that, as the great Advent draws 
on, there will be a taking of sides between good 
and evil, between the Gospel and infidelity, beyond 
anything before realised—a sort of marshalling of 
the troops, of God and the devil, as for that last 
conflict of all, which Revelation in its closing and 
most solemn utterance describes (no doubt in 
figurative language) as the battle of the great day 
of Almighty God. 

It is thus with evil and good in two of its forms 
—indifference and earnestness. It would be idle 
to deny that indifference is on the increase. We 
see it in a thousand forms, and due to a thousand 
influences. 

Sometimes we believe it to be an affectation. 
The man does feel. The indifference isa pretence. 
Deep down in the breast there is a heart that beats 
and a soul that can sympathise. Sad, pitiable, 
that it should be hidden! Mischief is done by 
this assumed indifference. It encourages an in- 
difference which is real. Why not feel? Why not 
show the interest which is real, which is true? 
Apathy is not manly, not human, whether it con- 
cern man or God. 

Sometimes indifference is the effect of early 
forcing. It is the tendency of this day to preci- 
pitate manhood. Amusements, which would have 
lasted us a lifetime, are drained, are exhausted in 
childhood. Miserable policy, if it were nothing 
worse, viewed only for pleasure! The very capa- 
city of enjoyment is worn out. Let childhood be 
in the background ; let it at least live at home! 
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“Days should speak” is the Scripture maxim ; 
precocity grown up is senility, is indifference, is 
apathy at once. 

Sometimes indifference is the rebound and re- 
action of earnestness. ‘There was a time when 
earnestness was in danger of becoming self-obtrusive. 
The boyhood of our great schools was taking upon 
itself the responsibilities of manhood. Study“itself 
was interfered with by the zeal of influencing. The 
duty of raising the moral tone engrossed the school- 
time, and intellectual work was driven into the 
holidays. This was an inversion, a distortion, 
which must bring its Nemesis. ‘That Nemesis was 
a morbid growth of athleticism, an unworthy wor- 
ship of the bodily, from which our higher educa- 
tion is to this day suffering. 


as either fantastic in itself or belonging all to life 
future. 
action of earnestness, 

There is another, a fourth, indifference, which is 
yet more serious. It is the expression of sus- 
pense. It is that temper which results from a 
general uncertainty. There is an impression 
abroad, scarcely disavowed, that, in this transi- 


tional period (it flatters vanity to call it so) from | 


credulity to knowledge, intelligent minds can find 
no rest in the received. That any particular be- 
lief has obtained for eighteen centuries, is a reason 
rather against it than for it. We must acquiesce 
in suspense. Better not to know, and know that 
we know not, than to think we know, and be de- 
ceived. Granting this premise, the conclusion 
does not follow, that therefore we cannot know: 
yet such is the inference drawn by tens of thou- 
sands of our self-styled thinkers. And multitudes 
who are no thinkers receive and transmit the shock 
thus given. Confidence is gone—the sense of rest 
—the comfort of trust: “the honest doubter” is 
the hero of the hour, and the man without faith 
must be a man without zeal. We take refuge in a 
general, indefinite scepticism, as much a credulity 
forthe multitude, asthe faith which it has superseded. 

The enumeration would be more incomplete 
than it must be, if it failed to take notice of one 


other indifference—the indifference of disappoint- | 


ment, of unhappiness, of sin. 

It is no rare thing in human experience for a 
man to be made apathetic by sorrow. The secret 
history of many purposeless idlers, of many carers 
for nothing, of many spirits destitute of interest in 
divine things and human, is that of some sorrow 
taken amiss, not turned to account, not seen as a 
discipline of the All-merciful. Life has lost its 
zest, and there has been a nursing of the lost, 
instead of a gleaning of the present. Not to feel 
has been the art cultivated, when God would have 
enlarged the scope of feeling, and transformed it 
from the selfish into the human. 

Or without this one definite root of bitterness, 
there may be an unhappiness vague and _all-per- 
vading, which precludes and strangles every energy 
of the being. Happiness may be selfish, unhappi- 


Accompanying it, an | 
indifference alike to the mental and the spiritual, | 


We have termed this indifference the re- | 


ness must be. Its very humanities, its very pieties, 
are so. If a man is not at peace with God, indif- 
ference is twice his tempter: the spring of life is 
broken, let me live out my days and die. 

How much more, if there lie festering, below the 
surface, some subtle, malignant, bosom sin! Oh, 
how listless, how apathetic, towards duty, towards 
charity, towards things divine, the man who carries 
everywhere with him a guilty conscience! No 
need, for him—though he begins by doing so—to 
affect indifference: it is there! How can he, save 
| by a violence soon to become impossible, interest 
himself in aught save one thing—how to indulge, 
and how to hide? One by one the fountains of 
holier, more blessed influence fail and dry up, till 
they give no water. Heaven above him becomes 
brass, earth beneath him iron. “For none of 
| these things,” neither the honour of God, nor the 
cause of Christ, nor the welfare (in soul or body) 
of his brother, does this Gallio care; he closes 
|the list of the indifferent ones, and with a sad 
pathetic interest which will open your ears, we will 
| hope, to the brief counsels which follow. 
| It is not needful that we should take interest in 
| 
| 





all things—only in something, and in some things. 

God has constituted us differently, one and 
| another, and He has set us in a world fertile in 
|choices. He is not indifferent, who cultivates this 
| taste or that, this study or that, this livelier, keener, 
| stronger interest, which obscures or forecloses that. 
| But in something—something which is first pure, 
|then vigorous, wholesome, and of good report— 
| God expects each one to interest himself, and with 
| his might. 

And while He leaves us a wide choice—in the 
exercise of which, disposition, faculty, circumstance, 
even liking, may and ought to be consulted—He 
sets before us two objects concerning which He 
| offers no choice. ‘The man who cares not for 
either, for both of these two, is in His sight a 
Gallio. God and man, our Father and our brother, 
|the Redeemer and the redeemed, the Saviour and 

the sinner, these two we must care about—must, 
|and therefore can. He who saith, ‘I love God,” 
j and hateth his brother, is a Gallio still. He who 
says, “I cannot love God, I believe not in Christ, 
but I will promote the welfare of society by schemes 
| political and philanthropic,” he, too, is a Gallio as 
|to one half, and the deeper half, of that for which 
|God bids him care. Benevolence divorced from 
|the love of God is an indifference still—“ dead, 
| being alone.” 

My brethren, the charge of indifference can 
sound in no heart without some echo. Where is 
he amongst us who is quite devoted, whose love 
never flags, whose zeal never tires? How shall it 
be renewed ? How shall we shake off this lethargy 
which lies upon us all, more or less, in this body of 
death? How shall he whose soul is asleep, torpid, 
lifeless within him, first quicken it into interest ? 
| One moment of real, vivid, intense prayer—one 
| resolute wishing of the wish into the ear, into the 
| spirit, of the present listening God—this will do it. 
| 
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And how if I cannot?—if this be the very} with our will or without it, we already live and 
malady of my misery, that I cannot pray—that I | move and have our being—He who has brought 
cannot rise above this atinosphere, or feel that any | us safe to the beginning of this very day, and there- 
one listens? How if you bid me do the thing’ fore wills our life, i y aried out with us, 
which I cannot, and mock my disease by offering | but is busy or us, keeping us, 
to it an impossible cure ? watching over y be believed 

Oh, we know, we catch, we reciprocate your when He says y Father; thy sins 
meaning! Yes, that conscious, pon vivid, that are forgiven thee”—when He says to us, as at this 
heart-to-heart prayer 1s just the difficulty. Who season, “I 
has not felt it so? Nevertheless, try, try, try the love; and t 
experiment! Lie there before God speechless, in love as 
voiceless, spiritless, if it be so, yet still, still saying, deliver man.” 

















“Tt is in myself, it is not in God, that I am strait- Hath He “taken upon Him,” and sh 10t 
ened ;” still calling to mind who He is, in whom, | succeed ? 
C. J. VAUGHAN, 
MERIC N rE ‘AN 
AMERICA AND THE AMERICANS 
Empression of «a Chree Months’ Visit in 1870. 
VI.—IN WASHINGTON. 
T may be an imprudent thing to confess, but | We saw a li tific 
honesty is the best policy, and I must just say | political, an nilies 
that I am very much ata loss how to begin the | whose hospital gate, 
present paper. Ihave little or nothing, suitable | Mr. Armot, fetho 
for the columns of the SuNDAY MAGAZINE, to say | one) of the lain of the Senate, where the 





of Washington itself. We saw there all that| President and Vice-President sat, though undis- 
tourists commonly see, and a great deal well | tinguished, among the audience. To me it fell to 


worthy to be seen. We explored “the White! minister to the flock of Dr. § oa ei a former 


t} 
House,” the President’s mansion, from top to | chaplain of the Senate, and also to that of Mr. 
bottom (our solatium for missing the President), | Rankine, where the attempt has been made, though 





not omitting the conservatory, which we found, as; under considerable difficulties, to min 


might have been expected, under the care of aj and blacks proi 
Scotch gardener. At the Senate we experienced | and at the Lord’s ta 





} 


iscuously both at ordin 











the courtesy of the Speaker, Vice-President Colfax, | to a coloured church, t negroes, 
and of sever: il influential senators, and were asked | and got a glimpse of ot such 
by the chaplain to offer the opening prayer, but | gatherings. Washing done ” 
frc ym inexperience declined. We traversed the| conscientiously and e time 
whole of the Capitol, climbing to the top of the | allowed. 

dome, surveying the magnificent view, andsumming| My difficulty lies in passing over all this, and 
up our impressions in the conclusion that the | yet not seeming to be disrespectful to the august 
building was worthy of the site, and the site| capital of the Union, and seat of its central 


worthy of the building. We went through the | government. I must My with some measure of 





Treasury buildings, saw “ monstrous regiments of | grace to escape from the more conspicuous lions 
women ”-clerks sorting dollars and posting ledgers; | of Washington to two quarters not very conspicu- 
we sauntered through the museum of patents;| ous, but the only spots where I came in contact 


looked into the dead-letter office (a strange sight), | with anything of which it suits my plan to speak 
did our duty at the Botanical Garden (a Scotch | fully in these papers. For the truth is, that it was 
superintendent again), and made an effort to see | only “ gleanings” that I promised to the Edi 
the navy yard. The Smithsonian Institute specially | the SuNDay MacazineE; and gleanings 
interested us, not only as having been founded by | be found in parts of the field that have 
an Englishman who seems to have thought the | thorough ly reaped already. If the reader: 
United States in need of an establishment “ for Magazine are content with the anticle 

the increase of knowledge,” but also as aiming at | undertake to provide, they will 
the promotion of the higher dey artments of science | blame my selection ; for General He ward's 





in a way unusual, if not unknown, in older coun- College, re the Columbia Institution for the Deaf 


} 


tries. At the head of this important institution is | and Dumb have not, so fur as I am aware, obtained 
a gentleman of great attainments and worth, Pro-| notice from preceding travellers, and they are both 
fessor Henry, whose unassuming manners and/|of them very interesting specimens of the Chris- 
devout Christian spirit, give additional lustre to his | tian and charitable enterprise of the United States. 


eminence in mathematical and physical science.| On coming down from the platform of Mr. Ran- 
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kine’s church (in America the pulpit is nearly 
abolished), among the gentlemen who came for ward 
to offer their Christian salutations, was General O. 
©. Howard. 2 name well known in the annals of 
the Northern army. The empty coat-sleeve on 
one side was a memento, if I remember rightly, of 
battle of Fair-Oaks, where the general lost one 
ns, on which occasion, it is said, as he 
going to the hospital, he met an intimate 
end who had just lost the other arm, and 
ed to him that one pair of gloves would do 
them now. General Howard is a man 
‘at Christian fervour and intensity, and as is 
well known, he has thrown his whole energies into 
the. task of the Christian elevation of the negro. 
I am not aware e whether this is due in Providence 
icular circumstances, but I should think 
chest degree probable that the dreadful 
ge and suffering which he witnessed 
Ligns must have 
ose to endeavour to make the ulterior 
> war worthy of the sacrifices through which 
were attained. From a very early period, and 
even before the termination of the war, me 
prominent in his endeavours to promote the welfare 
’ the peeve yes ; and when the Freedmen’s Bun reau 
was instituted by the Government, he was appointed 
its ileal When, as the crowning part of the 
‘rangements for the intellectual elevation of the 
sro, It was determined to mstitute a college at 
Washington, General Howard was placed 
1d of it; and the institution of which we 
w to speak has been called after him “The 
rd Universit Its object is to gi 
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negroes the same opportunities as to other classes 
of citi Ol taining the benefit of the highest 
ali ifying themselves for th 





e prac- 


tice of th | professions. It is judged wise, 
according to the present state of things, to provide 


‘this by means of a university special lly designed 
for negroes and foreigners. W hether anythit 1 like 
Pat” a : ; 

a social amalgamation of the two races shall ever 


take place (Af/ysical amalgamation seems out of the 


question) is one of those problems which it must 
be left to the future to solve. At present, the 


; it are slow and difficult ; witness 

















the disruption in Mr, Rankine’s church when the 

blacks were allowed to sit at the Lord’s table with 

the wl the great commotion experienced at | 
West Point, when a youth with negro blood was | 
appointed a cadet. For the present, at all events, 

social separation is to a large — a necessity ; 

and hence there are not only arate schools for 

the F men, but also a separate university. It | 
is u A § at disadva ora for a college to be | 
lim cle 

in “vs present + iekenes, the icedenen 

thus arising may bee expect d to be in some measure 

balanced by the pots under which the negro 

students will be placed to exert their energies to 


the att ft show themselves capable of the 
same intellectual efforts and progress with the rest 
of the community. 





fired his soul with the | 


he | 


| teachers 1,314, and of pupils 90,589. 


| tor 





| ‘The operations of the Freedmen’s Bureau form 

a very interesting chapter in American philan- 
thropy, and when the negro comes more especially 
before us, we may have occasion to notice them 
somewhat in detail. Meanwhile, to explain the 
origin of the Howard University, it may be enough 
to say that emancipation had hardly been declared 
when the negroes manifested a very remarkable 
desire for education. It is well known that in most 
of the Southern States, no countenance had been 
given to the instruction of the negro; in several 
there were laws actually prohibiting it under the 
severest penalties, although even there in a quiet 
way the laws were sometimes disregarded by 
| friendly masters, and a portion of the negroes were 
taught. But among the negroes themselves there 
prevailed the impression that they were kept from 
a thing that was fitted somehow to make them 
' stronger, more independent, more like the other 
inhabitants of the country; and when the barrier 
vas broken down, the passion for education burst 
out like a fever, not probably through love of the 
thing itself, or an enlightened appreciation of 
nental cultivation, but through the feeling—almost 
a superstitious feeling—that in some talismanic 
way, education was fitted to do them good. Hardly 
had the Northern armies got possession of the 
South, when they were met by the negroes with a 
demand for schools. Day-schools, night-schools, 
and Sabbath-schools were organized with great 
expedition ; the Freedman’s Bureau was charged 
by Government with the duty of aiding them ; and 
such was the rapidity per which they sprung up 
that in January, 1866, when the inspector of schools 
made his first report to the Commissioners, the 
number of schools in eleven States was 740, of 
When to 
them were added schools and pupils which had 
not at that time connected themselves with the 
Bureau, the total number of emancipated blacks 
believed to be under instruction at that date was 
125,000. 

As the system developed, the necessity for 
higher schools became apparent, not only for the 
purpose of rearing a body of qualified negro 
teachers, but also of advancing those whose thirst 
education not be quenched at the 
elementary schools with which they had to satisfy 
themselves at first. In July, 1867, 21 normal 
schools were reported, with nearly 2,000 pupils, 
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these institutions having nearly doubled in the 
course of the preceding six months, while many 
| more were preparing to be opened. Most of these 
were hastily organi? ved institutions designed to 





a be the demand for negro teachers which pre- 
vailed very extensively on every side Their 
equipment and methods of training could not but 
be very imperfect, but they were excellent illustra- 
tions of that spirit of enterprise so characteristic of 
the country, that does not wait till it can doa 
thing perfectly, but hastens to do it in the best 
| manner practicable with such appliances as it can 
|command. Some of the institutions, however, 
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aimed at something higher than the function of| 12th of May, General Howard’s carriage was by 


normal schools. Their | promoters did not scruple | 
to take hold of certain names—with us so very | 
sacred—and to call their schools “colleges” and 
“ universities.” In the list of such establishments | 
on 1st January, 1868, we find Howard University, | | 

3erea College, Wesleyan College, Fisk University, 
Storer College, Atlanta University, Robert College, | 
and Maysville College. I suppose no American 
can have any conception of the horror with which | 
men in England would view their act in sticking | 
the venerable name of university on schools de- 
signed to teach a few negroes some of the higher 
branches. In Scotland, we are not quite so 
squeamish ; and men, like myself, who were edu- | 
cated in the granite capital of the north, at the | 
time when it was its boast that “Aberdeen, like | 
England, had two universities,” can agree to over- | 
look the sacrilegious use of the name. 

Soon after eight o’clock on the morning of the | 


« cette 


pareiiate 


|and we drove 
| suburbs, on which stand the handsome buildings of 


|in America begin the work of the day. 
informed that, 


appointment at the door of the Arlington Hotel, 
to the conspicuous height in the 


the Howard University. We found the general, 
as President, already engaged in the opening 
religious exercises with which nes all colleges 
We were 
including both departments, the 
preparatory and the college, there were between 
two and three hundred students, but we did not 
see them all. In the college department the num- 
ber, as yet, is very small. Of the three faculties 
already opened—arts, medicine, and law—the last 
is by far the most popular, and in 1868-69 had a 
class of twenty-one. Whether this is due to the 
natural inclinations of young negroes, or to the 
superior attractions of the teachers in the depart- 
ment of law, I did not learn, and I could not con- 
jecture. The professor of law, to whom I was 





Howard University, Washington. 


introduced, a man of colour, but not a negro pure | 
and simple, is a sharp, intelligent man, ‘and ex: | 
presses himself full of hope that the negroes will | 
succeed well as lawyers. He told me that the best 
student in his class was a full-blood negro. But of 
the capacity of the negroes as scholars, or of the 
likelihood of their succeeding in a university career, 
I have no personal knowledge, - I am unable to 
form an opinion of any value. e did not get any 
facilities for examining classes, or ee the attain- 
ments of the pupils. My impression is, that the | 
institution is in too crude and undeveloped a con- 
dition to be capable of standing such a test. It 
must be very interesting to General Howard, and its 
other founders and friends, but it cannot yet come | 
nearly up to the standard of a university. It is 
the theoretical apex of a pyramid which by-and-by, 
I trust, will have for its basis in the several Southern 
States a State-provided system of common schools 
from which the normal schools shall receive the | 


more promising scholars, a selection of whom will 
in like manner be handed forward to the Howard 
| University. But the existence and endowment of 
the building is a proof that Americans of mark and 
substance have faith in the development and eleva- 
tion of the negro; and that the progress that has 
been made by them in intellectual attainments 
during the last few years justifies the expectation 
that ere long the higher education will be in great 
demand. 

Though the Government, 
ment of the Freedmen’s 
liberal aid to the schools established for the 
instruction of the negroes, it has taken great 
care not to interfere with the stream of private 


through the depart- 
Bureau has afforded 


liberality which has been abundantly directed 
towards the same object. Every effort has been 
made, under the Christian guidance of General 


Howard, to encourage the religious societies which 
have thrown themselves into the cause with highly 
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commendable generosity and self-denial. The 
whole movement, in fact, whether promoted by the 
Government or promoted by societies, has been 
religious. General Howard is a man of such an 
ardent type of Christianity, that he could not agree 
to.superintend the work on any other footing. 
There is, I cannot help thinking, an instructive 
lesson here for some of our friends at home. The 
American Government is founded on the principle of 
not giving support to areligious establishment. But 
it draws a broad line between a religious establish- 
ment and religion. It does not seem to think that it is 
going out of its province in giving aid and encou- 
ragement to schools and colleges, like those for the 
freedmen, which rest on a definitely religious basis. 





We were glad to*have the opportunity of hearing 








General Howard conduct the opening services, 
because it was so plain from them that the school 
over which he presides is thoroughly Christian in 
its spirit and aims. Some persons at home would 
find fault with this on the ground that being an 
institution aided by Government, it ought to be un- 
connected with religion. I cannot help thinking 
that when such an opinion is held by Christian 
people, it is an evidence how the refinements of 
theory are sometimes suffered to bear down the 
clearest Christian instincts. Our Christian instincts 
seem to teach us very clearly that schools designed 
for the elevation of a down-trodden race, if they 
are not pervaded by the Christian spirit, must be 
like those trees one sees in the forest with a ring of 
bark peeled round them, effectually separating them 





Columbia Deaf and Dumb Institution, Washington. 


from the sap and life-substance needed to nourish | 
the tree. Theories are never more mischievous | 
than when they crush our instincts, and especially | 
our instincts instructed by Christianity. A man | 
like General Howard has no time and no taste for | 
refined theorising. Action is his sphere, and that 
of his co-adjutors. ‘They see very clearly that this | 
great movement has required encouragement and | 
aid from the State, and without troubling them- 
selves to inquire whether such aid was in harmony | 
with their theories, they have accepted it with 
gratitude and cordiality. It must not, however, be 
supposed that such operations as those of General 
Howard meet with no opposition. At the time of 
our visit a Committee of Congress, at the instiga- | 
tion of Mr. Fernando Wood, of New York, was | 
VII—22 


investigating certain serious charges of mal-adminis- 
tration which had been brought against him; but 
before we left the country, the committee, after a 
thorough inquiry, had pronounced him innocent. 


We were brought into contact with the Columbia 
Institution for the Deaf and Dumb in consequence 
of our having met its excellent and accomplished 
president, Dr. Gailaudet, at the house of one of 
our friends in Washington. On the morning of 
another day of qur brief stay in the capital, Dr. 
Gallaudet brought his carriage to our hotel, and 
conveyed us to the college, which is situated a few 
miles out of town. ‘This college aims to do for 
the deaf and dumb what the Howard institution 
attempts for negroes—to give them an education 
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equal to the ordinary education of other colleges, 
and to fit them for filling situations much higher than 
the deaf and dumb have hitherto been able to hol d. 
The object is well worthy of American enterprise, 
affording a very appropriate sphere for naan 
that seem to find their very element in grappling 
with difficulties, and whose ambition seems to be 
to accomplish more than has ever been done hitherto 
with materials that bafile all ordinary efforts. In 
Dr. Gallaudet the college has obtained a singularly 
suitable head. Young and enthusiastic, with a 
deep hereditary interest in the class for whom the 





college is designed, highly-educated in his own 
country and on the continent of Europe, and 


withal an earnest Christian, he possesses, by a rare | 


combination, the very qualities that are best fitted 
to make his work a success. He is the son of a 
mother who is deaf and dumb, but a woman of such 
fascination of mind and person, as to have won the 
heart of his late father, who, on marrying her, d 
voted himself to the cause of the deaf and dymb, 
and who seems to have bequeathed to his son his 
own interest in the class. One could not but re- 
member that it was in America that Laura Bridg- | 
man, the deaf, dumb, and blind girl, who could | 
hardly taste or smell, and to whom there remained 
but the single sense of touch, was so wonderfuily | 
taught to read, write, and think ; and one’s expecta- 
tions were indeed somewhat high when one learned 
that the Americans were giving themselves in ear- 


nest to the improvement of the classes that labour | 


under one or more of Laura’s natural defects. 

The Columbia College had a strange origin. In 
1856, an adventurer from New York brought to 
Washington five or six deaf and dumb children ; 
but after he had got a good deal of aid on their 
behalf, the public lost confidence in him, and the 
children were removed from his hands. A philan- 
thropic gentleman having then taken them up, a 
provision was made for them by Congress, and that 
provision has been enlarged, so that now there is 
actually a college for their benefit.. The college is 
conducted like other colleges, having a similar cur- 
riculum, and a similar standard for gradua 
other honours. It has, like its neighbours, 
“commencement,” or exhibition of its alumni, 
before the beginning of the chief vacation. The 
number of students in the college department is 
necessarily small; but their training seems very 
admirable both intellectually and socially, and is 
thoroughly Christian. Every encouragement was 
given us to examine both the scholars of the ae 
4 department and the students of the colleg 
and the exercise was an extremely interesting one, 
not only from the intelligence and 
the young men, but also from the unusual mode 
in which our examination had to de conducted. 

Our coming had been announced to the young 
men beforehand, and the news of an expected visit 
from two Scotchmen had touched a patriotic chord 
in the breast of one of the students, a native of the 
‘land of brown heath and shaggy wood,” who 
presented to us a characteristic letter of welcome, 
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which I certainly brought home, but which is un- 





fortunately missing among my papers. Among 
other exercises, we were asked to propose to them 
any questions we might suggest fitted to call forth 


their powers of thought and expression ; and amon; 





those given were such as these :—What are the 
advantages of a college to deaf-mut 
tmay be expected to be served 





cabie? Tothese we got written answers for the 
most part very good. The oddest part of the pro- 
ceeding was the inevitable speech-ma uking. One 
might have expected that in a visit ‘te » the deaf that 
ceremony would have been omitted ; but no. Up 
| we wert on the rostrum, Dr. Gallaudet undertaking 
to translate our speeches into signs as fast as we 





}might utter them in words. And so he did, and 
as the applause or laughter now and then indicated, 
quite successfully: though to the speakers it was 
somewhat strange to address an audicr ice that 
heard not a single sound, and whose eyes, thou 

‘riveted with a most unusual sacl ge were all 





turned away from the speaker to the gentleman 
| whose hands, eyes, and countenance were talking 
in nature’s visible tongue. 

The national provision for the Columbia College 
was made while the country was torn by domestic 
war. Dr. Gallaudet compares the circumstance 
of its origin to those noted by his countryman, Mr. 
Motley, in the midst of which the Netherlanders 
reared the university of Franeker, and the still more 
famous university of Leyden. “At every point ot 
the doomed territory of the little commonwealth, 
the natural atmosphere in which the inhabitants 
existed was:one of blood and rapine. Yet during 
the very slight lull which was interposed in the 
winter of 1585-6 to the eternal clang of arms in 
Friesland, the estates of that province, to their 
lasting honour, founded the university of Franeker, 
a dozen years before the famous institution at 
Leyden had been established as a reward to the 
burghers for their heroic defence of the-city. And 
now this new proof was given of the love of the 
Netherlanders, even in the midst of their misery 
and their warf the more humane arts. ... : 
The voice with which this infant seminary of 
muses first made itself heard above the din of war 
was but feeble, but the institution was destined to 
thrive, and to endow the world for many successive 
generations with the golden fruits of science and 
genius.” 

I have now before 
by the three gré 
orations at the me exhibi tion “t the college. 
| They are remarkable for at least two qualities— 
an unusual and a spirit of more 
|than ordinary devoutness. ‘The faculty of expres- 

sion is wonderfully good, as if Provideuce meant 
by this means to show to us the duty of providing 
special means for enabling such men to bens ini- 
cate with their ilies when the ordi1 wary channel 
of speech is not available. In more than one of 
| them, the habit of ol nature seems to have 
| been most assiduously cultivated, and great interest 
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would appear to have been taken in interpreting 
nature’s symbolic language. But it is touching to 
notice that, amid a great profusion of allusions to 
natural objects of sight, there is hardly one to th 

objects of hearing. The sounds of nature are a 
blank. Such words as “speech” and “tongue” 
and “ echo” may occur, but rather in their meta- 
pho rical than in their literal acceptation. Here is 
the first sentence of “ A Glimpse at Science” 
“We live in a beautiful worl d. On every side a 
thousand objects attract the eye and invite to ob- 
servation. ‘The landscape in all its varied fe 





tures 


—now rugged and stern, now majestic and grand ; 

here gay and luxuriant, there in quiet and peaceful 

repose—is ever. present to our sight. ‘The clouds 

are ever changing their forms and hues, the stars 
l 


are always twinkling in the sky; day an 
summer and winter, though always retu 
not mere dull, unvaried repetitions. Beat 
and flowers clothe the fields, gorgeous butterfli 
flit in the air, shining metals and glittering crystals 
lie scattered in the bow els of the earth ; 
teems with delicate seaweeds, beautifully col 
shells, and snow-white corals.” There is no 
sion to the gentle murmur of the sea-ripple, or the 
majestic roar of the angry waves—nothing even of 
the zolupAoicBowo Sadaooyns. It is just as well, 
for, had there been, it would have indicated some- 
thing like affectation; while the restriction of the 
illustrations to the objects of sight shows how well 
the compensating sense has been exercised, and how 
little in such a case the other is missed. 

Still more interesting is the devout spirit of these 
papers. What we now ; transcribe on the connection 
between science and religion is touchingly and 
simply put, but reveals a vein of living thought, 
and is not the mere repetition of threadbare com- 
monplaces :— 
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‘Some think that science is destined to overt! 
ligion—to leave us without any hereafter. If th 
then indeed is life an empty dream, and the gl ~ ( . 
an illusion. The mental development of three 
and ten, which can but reveal to us how vast an li illi 
is the field of knowledge, must then end in bitter di 
ment, All our hopes of entering another and happier world, 
where there are no hindrances to our progress, are then 
gone—all becomes an everlasting blank. If this be the end 
of science, what mockery could be more bitter? Our capa- 
city for a perpetual increase in knowledge is itself an earnest 
of a future state. Conscience and the works of nature both 
declare—there is a God. As has been well said, science 
but unfolds to our gaze the thoughts of Him in whom all 
knowledge begins and ends. ‘The devout astronomer 
Kepler, exclaims, ‘O God, I think thy thoughts after thee. 

** When we study an author, whose thoughts are be rul, 
good, and true, we ascribe these qualities to the character 
of the author himself, and are grateful to him for hin efforts 
to please and instruct us. The book of Nature and the book 
of Revelation both disclose to us the attributes of their Divine 
Author. 
eye of faith. Both contain mysteries too for 
greatest intellect, and are yet so simple that a little child 
understand them. It is God who gives us all these wi 
of science and the capacity to enjoy them ; the v: ss of 
the universe impresses us with a sense of vi umighty 
power, and awakens reverent admiration ; the tinies st flower 
speaks to us of his fatherly care, and strikes a tender cl hord 
in our hearts. Science can tell us no more; bi ut the clear 

ye of faith beholds in the cross of Christ a realization of 
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The one is for the eye of science, the other for the } 





what the sages of Greece and Rome so vainly sought to 
attain—the hope of immortality and a restoration of the soul 
to its original purity and happiness.” 

President Gallaudet requires to offer no apology 
for an in: stitution designed to open up appropriate 
spheres for a class of men once ranked with idiots, 
but now shown to be capable of so remarkable in- 
tellectual culture and power. The three graduates 
of last year were all quickly provided with suitable 
employment ; two have been appointed i nstructors 
in other institutions for the deaf and dumb—but 
in addition one of them has received a commission 
to prosecute researches with the microscope, in 
which he is a great adept—while the third has 
entered the patent office, in the service of the 
Government, and become an assistant-examiner. 
It is expected that as authors, editors, scientific 
and in other walks of intellectual life 
1en, hitherto almost wholly exclude d, 
and ranked as pariahs, may, some of them, soon 
rise to the position of leaders. 

It may be well to introduce at this place a notice 
of another effort for on deaf and dumb which was 
brought my ition at Pittsburg, in Penn- 
sylvania. In that city —the Birmingham of the 
United States, where in the days of the French 
stood Fort Duquesne, afterwards called Fort Pitt 
in honour of the English minister, and near to 
which, more than a hundred years ago, the British 
were defeated by the Indians, and George Washing- 
ton was in his first battle—Dr. Brown, the minister 
of -one of the United Presbyterian churches of th 
city, and some of his people, were led into <n 
interesting movement for the deaf and dumb of the 
place. Into a mission Sunday-school connected 
with Dr. Brown’s church there strayed some time 
ago a little coloured deaf mute, who was so mis- 
chievous and noisy as to appear to be possessed 
with an evil spirit. Though often dismissed, he as 
often returned ; and this was looked on as a j 
vidential indication that some pains should be ta 
to have him instructed. An educated deaf mut 
was found, who undertook to become the boy’s 
teacher. Then it was determined that, 
Was a competent teacher, a class of deaf mutes 
should be collected; and the number both of 
scholars and teachers increasing, a separate roo 
was obtained for their accommodation. The Sun 
day-school proving a success, it was considered but 
proper that a day-school should also be set up, bre 
ultimately such a school was organized as part of 
the common school system of the city. But not 
content with teaching the children in schools, the 
good people of Pittsburg have made arrangements 
for giving them the benefit of church likewise ; 2 
lady in Dr. Brown’s church interprets the sermon 
into sight language for their benefit. Besides this, 
they have a Bible class, a literary society, — 
meets every Thursday, and a prayer-meeting every 
Friday ev — 

We have all heard the remarkable story of the 
dumb son of King raed who suddenly found the 
power of speech when he saw his father on the 
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point of being slain. A parallel anecdote, told of | to his summons, his sister had just time to lie down 


himself, by an American mute who was able at 
times to articulate, throws some light upon the 
story. 
culation may be carried a considerable length, it is 
not agreeable to the deaf and dumb, and in ordinary 
circumstances they avail themselves but little of it. 
Even those who become deaf after hearing in their 
childhood are usually very averse to the attempt. 
A gentleman tells how on one occasion some chil- 
dren were amusing themselves by rolling a large 
stone down a steep hill. After it was fairly in 
motion, he observed to his horror his sister coming 
right in its path. Summoning courage, he screamed 
out, “ Down, Nora—lie down!” and, in obedience 


It would appear that, though artificial arti- | 
miracles of the Gospel partially reproduced by 


under a projecting bank, when the stone came along 
thundering right over her head. 
It is interesting to see what were at first the 


ordinary means. ‘The spirit gendered by the Gos- 
pel leads to the bestowal of much care and pains 
on these helpless ones ; and if the ears of the deaf 
are not literally opened, and the tongues of the 
dumb do not literally sing, intellectually they make 
a great approach to their normal condition, and 
spiritually, when God’s grace is given, a new world 
is opened to their view ; they hear the music of 
heaven, they learn to speak its language, and can 
join in its hallelujahs. 


W. G. BLAIKIE, 





* COME, LORD JESUS.” 


By AN 


OME, O my Saviour, come to me! 
Let my wild wanderings cease. 
O’ershadowed by thy sheltering arms, 
Let me now rest in peace. 


Thine is the peace I thirst to find, 
Like it the world hath none ; 
No friend so gracious as Thyself, 
Thou art the changeless One. 


Turn not away from my request, 
It is to dwell with Thee. 

I fear the marks of waywardness, 
Then come, oh come to me! 


With mercy and compassion come, 
Into my heart descend ; 





EAST-END BLACKSMITH. 


If Thou wilt come and quicken me, 
I shall to Thee ascend. 


Oh come to me, I fly to Thee, 
Pierced by the darts of sin: 

Panting I lie close at Thy feet, 
Open and take me in. 


Why dost Thou tarry? Holy One, 
Forgive all my delay. 

I hear Thee coming ! 
And I am far away. 


Thou art near, 


My heart turns from Thee, Holiest ! 
Thy coming is in vain. 

Come nearer, press right through the gate, 
And try my heart again. 





HOW TO STUDY THE OLD TESTAMENT. 


RUTH. 


S her order of the books of the Old Testament 
followed in the English and other modern 
versions is not that of the Hebrew canon, but that 
adopted in the version of the LXX. and the Vul- 
gate. According to this all the historical books 
follow the Pentateuch, and are succeeded by the 
poetical books, and these by the prophetical. In 
the Hebrew the books are classed in three divisions: 
the Law, the Prophets, and the Hagiographa or 
Writings. ‘To the first belong the five books of 
Moses ; to the second the earlier prophets—Joshua, 
Judges, Samuel, and Kings ; and the later prophets— 
Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and the twelve minor pro- 
phets ; and tothe third Psalms, Proverbs, Job, Song of 
Svlomon, Ruth, Lamentations, Ecclesiastes, Esther, 
Daniel, Ezra, Nehemiah, and Chronicles. This 
division and arrangement seem to have been deter- 
mined partly by regard to the relation of the books 





to the divine revelation and of their authors as 
prophets to God, partly by liturgical reasons. Of 
the last division, five books, viz., the Song of Songs, 
Ecclesiastes, Ruth, Esther, and Lamentations are 
denominated Megilloth or Rolls, and are read 
in the synagogue on certain festivals, an arrange- 
ment obviously adopted with a view to liturgical 
uses. 

If the position of a book is to be determined by 
the relation of its contents to those of other books, 
the place assigned to the Book of Ruth, between 
Judges and Samuel, must be regarded as the proper 
one ; for this book supplies the historical connect- 
ing link between these two. The narrative it con- 
tains belongs to the time of the Judges, and it 
supplies the genealogy of David which the Book of 
Samuel does not give, though largely occupied with 
the history of his life. 
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The book opens with the account of a famine 
which prevailed in Palestine, under the pressure of 
which a Bethlehemite named Elimelech, who pos- 
sessed some property in that district, emigrated 
with his wife and two sons to the land of Moab. 
There he soon after died, leaving his wife Naomi 
with her sons Mahlon and Chilion. These young 
men married wives of the daughters of Moab ; but 
inheriting probably from their father some weak- 
ness of constitution or tendency to disease, they 
both soon after followed him to the grave. Thus 
the aged widow, with her two widowed daughters- 
in-law, Ruth, the widow of her eldest son Mahlon, 
and Orpah, the widow of the younger Chilion, were 
left to comfort and sustain each other under their 
bereavement as they best could. Fora season they 
dwelt together in the land of Moab, the aged 
Naomi apparently receiving all tender care and 
affectionate regard from her youthful companions. 
At length tidings reached her that the famine had 
ceased, and that plenty had again been granted by 
the Lord to his people. She no sooner heard this 
than she determined to return to the land of her 
fathers; and her daughters-in-law, attached to 
her for her own sake and by the memory of their 
common sorrow, resolved to accompany her. Per- 
ceiving that this would be to them a sacrificing of 
their own worldly interests for her, and probably 
fearing that their condition as daughters of a hea- 
then race would not be happy in the midst of the 
Israelitish community, she endeavoured to dissuade 
them from their avowed purpose. With one of 
them, Orpah, her expostulations prevailed, but 
with the other, Ruth, they were in vain. A stronger 
tie than even natural affection bound her to the 
mother of her deceased husband. During her in- 
tercourse with her and her family she had learned 
to know and to worship the true God: and she 
sought to forsake the land of idols that she might 
go and rest under the shadow of the wings of 
Jehovah the God of Israel. To her mother-in- 
law’s counsels her sweet and resistless reply was, 
‘‘Entreat me not to leave thee, or to return from 
following after thee; for whither thou goest I will 
go, and where thou lodgest I will lodge ; thy people 
shall be my people, and thy God shall be my God ; 
where thou diest I will die, and there will I be 
buried. The Lord do so to me and more also if 
ought but death part thee and me.” Naomi, only 
too glad doubtless to retain the treasure of such a 
true and loving heart, made no further effort to 
alter her purpose; and so the two journeyed to- 
gether, and came and settled in Bethlehem. 

The time of their arrival was in the beginning of 
harvest, and, being in poverty, Ruth went out to 
earn some subsistence for Naomi and herself by 
gleaning in the fields. Her hap was to enter the 
fields of a kinsman of Naomi, a man of wealth and 
consideration, named Boaz ; and he, having learned 
who she was, dealt generously by her, and gave 
orders to his servants to allow her advantages be- 
yond what were usually allowed to gleaners. This 
led to Naomi informing her of the relationship in 











'as it does an integral part of the book, enables us 


which Boaz stood to them, and of the claim she 
had on him in consequence of his connection with 
her deceased husband. The property of Elime- 
lech had been sold when he emigrated to Moab ; 
but it was redeemable under certain conditions, and, 
according to the usage of the time, the right of 
redeeming it rested with the nearest surviving male 
relative, who in the case of his exercising this 
right became thereby also bound to marry the 
widow of the deceased proprietor. Naomi, be- 
lieving that Boaz was the party with whom the 
right of redeeming the land of Elimelech rested, 
contrived a plan by which she hoped not only to 
stimulate him to use this right, but also to convey 
the benefit of it to Ruth by marrying her as the 
representative of Mahlon, who, had he been alive, 
would have come in as the heir of Elimelech. It 
does not appear that there was any law to this 
effect, but in that simple state of society usage has 
all the force of law; and Boaz, the instant the 
matter was brought before him, acknowledged the 
claim which Ruth thus had upon him. He in- 
formed her, however, that there was one of Elime- 
lech’s kinsmen still more nearly related to the family 
than he, and that until this man formally consented 
to waive his right the way was not-open for him to 
act. At the same time he undertook to bring the 
matter to a decision ; and in pursuance of this he 
took his seat in the gate of the town, the place of 
judicial administration, there to await the arrival of 
the kinsman to whom the right of redemption be- 
longed, that he might, in the presence of the elders 
of the city, say whether he would exercise his right 
or give itup. The kinsman, on the question being 
put to him, chose the latter alternative, and formally 
transferred his right to Boaz. This was done by 
means of a usage already obsolete when the book 
was written, but of essential importance at the time 
the transaction took place, and which constituted 
the legal transfer of property from one to another. 
This consisted in the party to whom the property 
belonged taking off his shoe and handing it to the 
party to whom it was to be transferred—a usage of 
which traces are to be found among other nations, 
and which probably had its origin in the idea that 
as the right of treading over ground or fixed pro- 
perty of any kind belongs primarily to the owner, 
so the transference of that right from him to 
another is fittingly symbolized by the taking off of 
his shoe and placing it in the hands of that other, 
thereby indicating that now the latter might tread 
over the property as his own. Thus Boaz be- 
came possessor of the kinsman’s right to redeem 
the land of Elimelech, a right which he lost no 
time in exercising. Having purchased the land, 
he married Ruth, and took her home amid the con- 
gratulations and blessings of the whole community 
of Bethlehem. The book concludes with an abbre- 
viated genealogical roll, in which the descent of 
David, the King of Israel, is traced through Boaz 
from Pharez, the son of Judah. 

The insertion of this genealogical table, forming 
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to pronounce with certainty that - book could | hath given to men to ‘ 


he elevation of 
By the Jews the 


not have been composed before t 
David to the throne of Israel. 
authorship of it is ascribed to Samuel, 
there is no evidence beyond their tradition, and the 
probability is, that it was written by some later 
prophet, after it had become an object of interest 
to the nation to have a record of the ancestry of 
their great king. 

Some recent critics have sought to find in the book 
evidences of its having been composed subsequently 
to the exile. Their chief argument is that the book 
is not all written in pure Hebrew, but contains 
Chaldaic forms. But these alleged Chaldaisms are 
really colloquialisms ; they occur only in the con- 
versations recorded in the book, which the author, 
true to his subject, gives in the common dialect of 
the rustic population among whom the scene of his 
xarrative is laid; and they look like Chaldaisms 
simply because the common people retained some 
of the older forms of the language, which t 
( - ildean also retained, just as many of the wor 
in Chaucer and Shakespeare which are now obso- 
lete are retained in the dialects spoken by the 
peasantry in different parts of Britain. When the 
author writes in his own person his language is 
pure, classical Hebrew. A conclusive argument 

ainst the opinion that the book was written after 
the exile is furnished by the fact that then the mar- 
riage of an Isra aclite with a Moabite was held to be 
an offence phe hich no true subject of the Theocracy 
would be guilty (compare Ezra ix.; Neh. xii. 
I—3, 23—27); whereas in the book of Ruth this 
is presented as not only without off 
matter of congratulation and thanksgiving. 

As to the desig n of this book, difierent opinions 
have been advanced. 
purpose is to represent in an attractive story the 

bligation of the marriage law; and others that it 
vas written with a view to counteract the te: 
of the ae to regard foreigners with big 
fanatical hatred, by showing how David, the very 
pattern of a true Israelite, was descended from one 
of the hostile race of Moab ; but for these opinions 
there is no solid foundation. A view entertained 
by many is, that the main design with which the 
book was composed was for the purpose of setting 
forth the genealogy of David ; but, on this suppo- 
sition, why should the author “have appen led his 
genealogical table to a lengthened narrative? Why 


nce, but as 









select this particular section in the history of 
ancestors? Why dwell so minutely and so | 
David 


David's 
lovingly on the history of the one of these who 


but for this | 


| writing of 


Some have thought that its | 


'and when 


i ige of possibility 


forms the principal character in this book? Or! 


how came a book written me rely to preserve the 
short genealogy of an individual, however dis- 
tinguished and eminent, to 


the nation? The furnishing of this genealogy is 
evidently a very subordinate part of the writer’s 
purpose. We must seek in the redigious interest of 
the narrative its main design, and that to which it 
owes its place among those writings which God 


find a place in the| 
sacred canon, amongst the religious literature of 


‘make them wise unto salva- 
tion.” 

The events narrated in this book occurred in the 
time of the Judges. At what precise period in the 
course of the four or five centuries dt ring which 
the Judges presided over Israel they happened, it 
is impossible to determine. It is evident that a 
long period had elapsed between them and the 
the history, for the a author looks back to 





a venerable antiquity as he tells his story, and even 
refers with a sort of anti iquarian interest to one cus- 
tom which he mentions, which had become obsolete 
in his day, but which “ was the manner of Isra ‘lin 
former times.” An attempt has been mad le to fix 
the date of the st ry by 


a refere! nce to what is men- 
} 





tioned in the Book of Judges of the sufferings of 
the Israelites from a dearth produced by the de- 
structive incursions of the Midianites. In the 
sixth chapter of that book we read that the 


I 

3A; : ++] >> -_o9aM wm and 
Midianites with the Amalekites came up and 
dered the country as far as Gaza, and destr 
increase of the earth, a 


eft no sustenance for 
Israel; they entered the land to destroy it, so that 
] I 
l 
f 





Israel was greatly i As the Midianites 
tyrannized over the 
probable that these predatory forays were frequent, 
and the consequence of this would be just such a 
protracted period of severe scarcity as that to which 
the book of Ruth refers, when men were obliged to 
leave their homes and go to heathen lands in order 
to find food for themselves and their households, 
it might require so long a period as ten 
years for the country to recover from the desola- 
tion which had overspread it.. This seems to 
suggest a not improb e for the events of this 
book. In this case the parties mentioned in it 
would be contemporary with Gideon, who judged 
Israel after the expul: ‘a of the Midianites. It it 
be objected that this is to interpose too long a 
period between Boaz -— ty who appear in the 
genealogy as grandfather and grandson, it might 
suflice to reply that that genealogy is evidently con- 
structe d, as the Jewish ge nealogies fre juently were, 
on the princi e of naming only the more impor- 
tant sea in the there may have 
been some whose names are omitted between Boaz 
and Jesse. We do not, indeed, absolutely need to 
resort to this ground of defence; for, as men lead- 
ing the quiet pastoral life of Obed and Jesse might 
be spared to enjoy a green old age, it is within the 
that Boaz was the grandfather 
f Jesse. If we count back from the death of 
, which took place B.C. 1015, when he was 
ears old, his | birth must be placed B.c. 1085. 
est son of a large family, 
so that it is no violent assumption if we sup- 
pose that at his birth his father was fifty years of 
age. This brings us to the year B.c. 1135 as the 
birth-year of Jesse ; and if we add to this sixty years 
for the age of Obed at the time of Jesse’s birth, we 
arrive at 1195 as the birth-year of Obed, the son of 
Boaz. Now Gideon became judge in the year 
1222 B.C., so that this would place Obed’s birth in 


impoverished. 
for seven years, it is 
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able date 
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the twenty-seventh year of Gideon’s judgeship. It | 
is more probable, however, that a link is omitted 
in this part of the genealogy, as links are undoubt- 
edly omitted in the preceding part. 

A peculiar interest belongs to this book from the 
picture it gives us of the family life of the pious 
Israelites in the earlier days of their national exist- 
ence. A very competent judge has spoken of its 
story “one of those quiet corners of history 
which are the green spots of all time, and which 
appear to become greener and greener as they 
recede into the distance ;” * and another no less 
qualified to express an opinion on such a subject, 
pronounces it ‘a history which unites all the sweet- 
1ess of the best pastoral poetry with the cg and 
simplicity of real life.’ + The story reads like a 
pleasant homely romance ; while the moral and 
religious lessons it is fitted to suggest give it a/| 
deep value in a spiritual respect. “Tt carries in 
itself the voucher of its authenticity ; it is at once a 
charming story and a real history—an idyll of the | 
purest poetry, whilst it has the advantage at the | 
same time of being a true tale. 

There are only a few emendations to be 
posed on the renderings of this book in the Autho- | 
rised Version, and these of no great importance. 

Ch, i. 13, “ For it grieveth me much for your sakes 
that the hand of the Lord hath gone out against | 
’ for it hath fared much more gricvously with | 

> than with you (literally, there zs “bitterness to me 
much more than to you), because the hand o of Jehovah 
hath gone out against me. 

ii. 7. “And hath continued from the morning | 
— now, that she tarried a a in the house : ” 

id hath continued from the morning until now ; 
her tarrying in the house ts little. 

20. “ One of our next kinsmen :” literally, ove of | 
our redeemers, i.¢., of our property ; see Lev, xxv. 26, | 
48, 49. W ‘hen. 2 any one was obliged, through | 
poverty, to sell his inheritance, it lay with the 
nearest relative to redeem it; and hence such an 
one stood to the party who had sold, or his heirs, 
in the relation of a goé or 


| 
pro- | 
| 


me: 


“— 
this 


redeemer, the party 


whose right and duty it was to purchase back the | 


in] heritance he had sold. 


10. The word rendered in these verses 
> 


. bought” and “purchased,” is better rendered 
“cot” or “ acquired, ” It is the same word which is 
translated “ gotten” in Gen. iv. 1. 

14, FS; “Blessed be the Lord which hath not left 


} 


thee this very day without a kinsman that his name 
may be famous in Israel. And he shall be unto 
thee a restorer of thy life,” &c.: dlessed be Jehovah 
wio hath not let a redeemer be wanting to thee this 
day. May his name be somite [literally, be pro- 
Jaime a | in Isracd, And may he be to thee a restorer 
of soul, xc. The goél or redeemer here is not Boaz, 
but the child of Boaz and Ruth, who s a comforter 





* Stanley, “‘ Lectures on the History of the Je wi I irch,’ 


+ Mi lman, “‘ History of the Jews,” i. 272. 





| protection to the 


land counsellor (2 Sam. xv. 32 
Gittite (a Phil 


| (2 Sam. viil. 18, 


and sustainer of Naomi’s old age would prove truly 
2 deliverer for her. 

18—22. In this genealogy there is evidently an 
omission of some names between Nahshon and 
Salmon or Salmon and Boaz, because if Nahshon 


| were the grandfather of Boaz we should have only 
, two generations for two hundred and fifty years, the 


period which intervened between the death of 
Moses and the time of Gideon. It is probable also 
that there are omissions in the earlier part of the 


| list, because from Perez to Nahshon are only five 


generations, including both extremities, and these 
are too few for a period of at least four hundred 
and thirty years. The Jews were accustomed to 
omit unimportant names in their genealogies. 

It is worthy of notice that among the maternal 


| ancestry of the great king of Israel, and so of the 


Messiah, his greater son and Lord, there were two 
heathens, Rahab the wife of Salmon, and Ruth the 
wife of Boaz. This may have had something to 
do with what is in itself somewhat strange, David's 
early and long-continued friendship with persons 
who were outside the pale of the Israelitish com- 
munity. When he was in trouble through the per- 
secution of Saul, he sent his father and mother for 
king of Moab (1 Sam. xxii. 3) ; 
‘he himself sought safety with a king of the Philis- 
tines (1 Sam. xxvi ii.) ; and it would seem he had had 
friendly relations with a king of the Ammonites 
(2 Sam. x. rt During his reign also men of 
heathen descent occupied places of trust in the 
kingdom ; Uriah, one of his military officers in high 
position, was a Hittite; another was Zelek the 
Ammonite (2 Sam. xxiii. 37, 39) ; Hushai the Arkite, 
or native of Arke in Pheenicia, was his faithful friend 
—37); Ittai the 
istine of Gath) was his steadfast and 
devoted adherent when he was a fugitive from his 
throne (2 Sam. xv. 19—23); and his body-guard 


| as king was composed of Cherethites and Pelethites 


&c.), believed to be Cretans and Phi- 
listines. All these were probably, like Ruth, prose- 
lytes, persons who had come, like her, to find shelter 
under the wings of the God of Israel; but as no- 
where is such close connection with persons 
of heathen origin recorded of the other kings 
of Israel, one cannot help thinking that David's 
| own descent from a pa wtially heathen ancestry had 
| some influence on his conduct in this respect. It 
is apparent also that in the better days of Israel’s 
history, the narrow nationalism and bigotry which 
characterized them at a later period had no exist- 
ence, y regarded the spiritual relation- 
ship established by the worship of the true God 
between them and converts from heathenism as a 
stronger bond than even that of common descent. 
| It was fitting also that some of heathen origin 
*r | should be found among the progenitors of Him 
~ | tow hom God hath given the heathen for an inhe- 
| ritance, and in w hom all nations shall be blessed. 

| W. LINDSAY-ALEXANDER. 
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THREESCORE YEARS AND TEN. 


F we did not long in vain, 
Labouring for vanity, 
Climbing clouds, and sowing sea,-—— 
If we were content to gain 
What hath been, and what will be, 
Would our lot be lighter then 
Through the threescore years and ten? 


If we did not long in vain, 

Fainting for unbodied bliss, 

Which we dream of till we miss, 
Till we cannot taste again 

On some lips the wasted kiss,— 
Would our lot be lighter then 
Through the threescore years and ten ? 


If we did not long in vain, 
Wearing out our life’s desire 
In unprofitable fire, 
Bowing down to barren pain, 
Serving without hope of hire,— 
Would our lot be lighter then 
Through the threescore years and ten? 











If we did not long in vain, 

If our hopes, too quickly tried, 
Sought a goal, and found a stain, 

Till they were undeified, 

Dying long before we died,— 
Would our lot be lighter then 
Through the threescore years and ten? 


if we did not long in vain, 
Cherishing a little hour 
In the moonlight, ere it wane 
On our blank and cheerless bower, 
Promise of a fruitless flower,— 
Would our lot be lighter then 
Through the threescore years and ten ? 


If we Jong, and long in vain, 
Doth it profit us to be? 
If we do not long in vain, 
Doth it profit when we see ? 
Vanity and vanity 
Is their portion unto men, 
Through the threescore years and ten. 
G. A. SIMCOX. 
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ABRAHAWM’S 


SACRIFICE. 


AN ATTEMPT TO INTERPRET GENESIS XXII. I—IQ. 


Ske critical questions arising out of this portion 
of Scripture are neither very numerous nor 
very important. The moral question is one the 
difficulty and importance of which can scarcely be 
exaggerated. It may be well, perhaps, first briefly 
to notice the former, in order that the way may 
thus be left open for the more uninterrupted dis- 
cussion of the latter. 

I. By those who hold that the Book of Genesis | 
is based upon a variety of earlier documents, this | 
part of the history is assigned to the Jehovist—z.e., 
the later writer, who, when speaking of God, uses 
by preference the name Jehovah. Many pecu- 
liarities of expressign, as well as the anthropo- 
morphic conception of the Deity, the appearance 
of the Angel, the play upon etymologies, have 
been alleged as characteristic of this writer. It is 
no doubt somewhat embarrassing upon this theory 
that we have the divine name Elohim both with 
and without the article at the beginning of the 
narrative ; and there is no pretence whatever for | 
assigning part of the story to one writer and part 
to another. It has been remarked, however, that | 
the author of the supplementary account is not so | 
exclusive in his use of the name Jehovah as the | 
more ancient writer in the use of Elohim; and it | 
has been suggested that here he may have actually | 
been incorporating some earlier documents with 
his own, and so have adopted, naturally and un- | 
suspectingly, the name which he found there.* 
But without having recourse to any such hypothesis, 
there is apparently good reason for the change in 
the divine names at the beginning and the end of 
the history. It is Elohim, the God of power, the 
Lord of life and death, the God who has the right 
to give and to take away, who commands the sacri- 
fice. It is Jehovah, the covenant God, the God of 
redemption and grace, who forbids the sacrifice, 
and who provides in Isaac and Isaac’s deliverance 
for the fulfilment of the promise and the salvation 
of the world. 

Ver. 1. Jt came to pass after these things. The 
expression is the same as at the beginning of the | 
fifteenth chapter, and is employed apparently in 
the same way in which it is employed there, not 
so much as a mark of time as to open a new scene 
in the history. Another stage of Abraham’s life is 
presented to us, and in both instances it is a stage 
of solemn revelation. 








* Nothing said here is meant to imply a belief that the Book of | 
Genesis was not compiled from earlier documents. On the contrary, 
I think there is the clearest evidence of the existence of such docu- 
ments. The two accounts of the Creation are evidently to be ascribed to 
different sources. The story of the Garden, the Temptation, and the Fall | 
in chapters iii. iv., and the battle of the kings and the history of Mel- 
chisedec in chapter xiv., are almost demonstrably original and distinct 
documents incorporated by the compiler in his work. This in no wz ay 
lessens the value of Genesis, considered as a part of Revelation ; it is 
rather a guarantee for the fidelity of the historian. But I think the 
theory of capeania documents has been pushed a great deal too far, 
nor do I trust the criticism which pretends to disintegrate each frag- | 
ment and to assign it to this writer or that. 


| all his saints have been hammered 


| Dean Stanley, whose 


| Samaritan tradition, 


God (the Elohim) dd tempt (or try) Abraham. 
He tested the virtue of his faith and obedience as 
men test or assay the purity and the genuineness 
of metals. The Jewish writers remark on the 
emphasis of the expression. For this was not the 
first time that God tried Abraham. He had tried 
him all his life. He tried him when He com- 
manded him to leave his native land; He tried 
him in suffering him to wander as a stranger in the 
land given him by promise; He tried him in the 
peril of Sarah in Egypt, and in the peril of Lot in 
Sodom; He tried him in causing him to wait 
twenty-five long years before Isaac was born; He 
tried him severely when He bid him thrust out his 
son Ishmael from his home. But here it is said, 
in marked phrase, that God did try Abraham be- 
cause it is the crucial instance of his life, the 
hardest trial, perhaps, of all history. Temptation, 
trial, is the very workshop of God. On that anvil 
;. In that fire 
they have all been purified. But here the hammer 


| smites most heavily, here the flame of the fire has 
been most searching. 


Ver. 2. And He said, Take now thy son, thine 
only son whom thou lovest, even Isaac, and get thee 
into the land of Moriah, and offer him there for a 
burnt-offering on one of the mountains which L will 
tell thee of. Every word is like the piercing of a 
sword. The agony is heightened and deepened 
and prolonged, not by any description, but by the 
simple words of the command itself. 

Get thee into the land of Moriah. The name 
Moriah occurs once again in the Bible (2 Chron. 
iii, 1), When it denotes the mountain on which the 
Temple was built. Here it is used of a district 
rather than of a particular spot. The word, both 
philologically and geographically, is perplexing. The 


| Samaritan text has a different rendering, 7x727 yoR ; 


the LXX. render rijv yiy riv byydjy ; Aquila, rv 
yiiv tiv xatapavy ; whereas Symmachus has tiv yijv 
Tis ortaciag ; and the Vulgate, zerram visionis. In 
these latter renderings there is doubtless a reference 
to the play upon words in verse 4, “in the mount 
of Jehovah it shall be seen;” or, “in the mount 
where Jehovah appears.” The locality meant has 
been the subject of much debate. Michaelis, 
Bleek, and others, decide for Moreh, near Shechem. 
authority is deservedly great, 
and, in accordance with the 
thinks that Gerizim was the 
scene of the sacrifice. It accords best, he observes, 
with the three days’ journey from Beersheba (though 
this has been denied by other travellers in Pales- 


adopts this view, 


| tine), and also with what may be inferred as to the 


conspicuous character of the mountain implied in 
saying that ‘ Abraham lift up his eyes and beheld 
the place afar off.” 

The view, however, almost universally accepted, 
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and which is first mentioned by Josephus,* is that 
the Mount Moriah of the Chiro nicles is identical 
with the mountain in the land Moriah in this 
chapter, and that the spot on which Jehovah ap- 
peared to David, and on which the Temple was 
built, is the very spot of the sacrifice of Is: 


LIC 
tac, 


Knobel observes (1) that this greatest of all reli-| 


gious acts points to a more importa it sanctuary 
than Shechem ; (2) that the name “ mountain of 
Jehovah” vw he everywhere else either Jerusalem 
or Sinai, the latter being here of course out of the 
question ; and (3) that the journey from Beersheba 
by way of Hebron and Jerusalem to Shechem, 
according to Robinson’s “ Itinera ry, occupies 
about thirty-five hours, which would make the dis- 
tance too great for the aged Abraham and the youth- 
fult Isaac to traverse in three days on foot (ver. 4). 
In the fourteenth verse an interpretation is given 
of the name of the locality: “ And Abraham called 
the name of that place Jehovah-jireh ”—z.¢., Jeho- 
vah seeth, or provideth, so that it is said to this 
day, “In the mount where Jehovah appeareth.” 
(The play is on the active 
verb, Jehovah yireh, Jehovah yiareh). 
sion is to the words of Abraham in the eighth verse 
in answer to his son: “ My son, God will provide 
Himself” (literally, will see for Himself) “‘ the lamb 
for a burnt-offering.” The passive form of the verb 
in this verse may be used either of the appearing, 
the revelation, of God, or of the appearing of men 
before God in worship. The Targum of Onkelos, 
explaining the land of Moriah as “the land of 
worship ”—z.e., no doubt as the land in which men 
appear before God in worship—paraphrases this 
verse as follows: “ And Abraham sacrificed and 
prayed in that place; and he said before Jehovah, 
In this place shall generations worship, 
shall be said in that day, In this mountain did 
Abraham worship before Jehovah.” In the Jeru- 
= ) Targum the reference to the Temple is more 
clear: “* Because in generations to come it shall be 
said ih the mount of the house of the sanctuary of 
; 
in this mountain which is the house of the sanctuary 
was the glory of Jehovah made manifest.” 
(2.2, 77") means either “the mountain pointed 
t by Jah,” z.e., the place chosen by Him for his 
sanctuary, or “the mountain of manifestation,” 2.¢ 
of the appearance or revelation of Jah or Jehovah. 
One word on the form of the narrative. Look- 
at the whole chapter as we should, at any 
merely human Sg nr we must admit that for 
profot und pathos, for tragic force of description, it 
is never been surpa ona Each time that we 
hear it, says St. Augustine { truly, it thrills 
afresh. Compare it even with that Poses 
touching passage in the Agamemn: AEschylus, 


ing 








jl Ot 


which describes in words of such wonderful beauty | 
e anguish of the father constrained to sacrifice his | 


Ant., i. 13, 81, 2; Vii. 13, % 4. 
+ The youth of Isaac does not enter into the question. He was old 
enough and strong enough to carry the wood for the sacrifice. 
t Sermo ii. 


and passive forms of the | 
The allu- | 


because it | 


Je thovah did Abraham offer up Isaac his son, and 
| 


Moriah | 


uS | 











child, and it will not suffer by the comparison. 
Listen to the heart-broken words :—* 
Bapeta pri ev Kp To my Tiber 
bag eta & ei 
Texvov 6a r ’ 
MLatvoD yi 
pecdpots | 7 eo wed 
ti tw 8 avev Kakwy ; 
or follow the sad story further : 
éxra & ou 
Ournp yéverOar Ovyarpds yuvackorotvwy Tokcuwy apwyay 
Kat mporéheta vawy, K.T.A. 
And then listen to the brief dialogue :— 

“My father, behold the fire and the wood ; but 
where is the lamb for the burnt-offering “My 
son, God will provide Himself the lamb for the 
burnt-offering.” The heart's deepest grief was 
| never more eloquently portrayed. No sobs, no 
tears, no words telling of the within, 
|The anguish lies too deep for e. The 





sculptor, when he would express a grief that he 
could not express, bowed and veiled the face of 
the mourner ; and the veiling of the agony here is, 
in fact, its most pathetic expression. 


ice 





II. a we turn from questions of philolo ry, of 
geography, of criticism, interesting as they are. 
There is another question of far more absorbing 
interest : it is the moral question which forces its eli 


tory. <Ac¢ 


oOinm nds 


s Could 


upon us in the perusal of this his ording 
to the plain sense of the narrative, God 


a father to slay his child. Is this p ctida 














| the true God command such a deed? Could He 
| ask a murder as a sacrifice to timnelé ? Could He 
approve of the resolution to perpetrate so unnatural 
la cri _— This act is not like the rash vow of 
| Jephthah, recorded, but not appr ved. Nor is the 
commendation here even like Deborah’s com- 
— of Juel’s treacherous murder. In the 
hour of her triumph, burning with patriotism and 
| with vengeance, the Hebrew Boadicea pours 
| forth her exultation m song; and we are not 
| bound, it may be said, to take all her words as 
| the immediate inspiration of heaven. But here 
be such escape from the difficulty is possible. 
| Here the divine command and the divine approval 
| are alleged in terms alike « lear and express. It is 
not surprising, therefore, that a variety of attempts 
should have been made to explain away a command 
which seems so shocking, so inhuman, so opposed 














to our best thoug hts concer ig God 

I propose to examine some of these explanations. 
The coarse and lent attacks which have some- 
times been m n the narrative, and, 1 ed, on 
the whole system of Hebrew worship, as distinctly 
| sanctioning the practice of need 





|not occupy our attention 

to those more ingenious and plausible modes of 
| interpretation which would sacrifice or mutilate the 
| history in order to escape from the moral difficulty 


in which it involves us. 
“‘ God,” remarks one writert of gre it learnir 
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| and ability, ‘could not have required 
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that he should commit so terrible a crime. The | | —he does not attempt to draw the veil of dream or 
murder of an innocent being—the murder of a| vision over this extraordinary scene, but presents 
child by its parent—can never claim divine sanc-|it to us, without any comment whatever, in the 
| tion or authority. There can be no justification, | simple form of an actual occurrence. 

|| no palliation of it; there can be no excuse for any} 2. Another mode of interpretation deserves 
| such alleged command. But,’ he continues, “was | especial notice, because substantially it is that 
| such a command really given? Does it not rest} which has found most favour with some writers of 
| entirely on the misunderstanding of interpreters, | repute in England. In its original form it is due, 
} 

| 

| 

| 








ignorant of the language and the mode of repre-| I believe, to the German philosopher Schelling. || 
sentation which is common in the Book of Genesis?” | According to him, too, the narrative is no narrative | 
Accordingly, he resolves the whole transaction into | of facts, but the outward projection, so to speak, || 
a dream, a dream so vivid as to have produced on | the vivid delineation, in the shape of narrative, of | 
Abraham’s mind the impression of a divine oracle. | an inward struggle. The God (Elohim) who | 
Full of the most ardent love to porn , burning | tempts is the evil principle antagonistic to God 1 
| to give a proof of his devotion, the Patriarch hears | (“das wider-géttliches Princip”), the lower and | 
| in his sleep a voice from heaven which commands | perverted impulse, the voice of passionate but mis- 
him to slay his son, and, preparing to obey the | taken religious feeling, which prompts the father to 
summons, he is startled by some happy accident, | sacrifice the child; and the Angel of Jehovah is 
awaked perhaps by the noise made by the ram in| the voice of reason or of conscience, heard above 
its struggles to escape from the thicket in which it | the storm of passion, and regaining its ascendency 
was caught; and he interprets this as another voice | before the Fay ly deed is perpetrated. There is 
from heaven forbidding him to consummate his} no paints whatever, it may be observed in pass- 
intended sacrifice. Eichhorn is not insensible to | ing, for this opposition between Elohim and Jeho- 
the objection that such an explanation of the narra-|} va#. Elohim, when used with a plural verb, may 
tive robs it of all objective reality, and in the same | denote false gods; when used, as here, with a | 
degree detracts largely from the force of Abraham’s | singular, it can only denote the same person as 
example as an ex: ample of faith, And he tries to| Jehovah, whether we suppose the variation in name 
meet this objection, first, by saying that the desire | to be due to different writers, or whether we sup- 
| to obey God, the determination to sacrifice the | pose the same writer to use by preference the one 
| dearest affections of his heart in submission to what | name or the other, according as he designed to 
he believed to be the will of God, is quite as in-| express a certain aspect of God’s character, or of 
structive a lesson, whether we gather it as shadowed | his relation to man. 





forth to us by a dream, or whether we are taught it Or again, to take another modification of the 
by the actual occurrences of life ; and next, ‘that, same view: “it is the fierce ritual of Syria which, || 





so faras the use made of Abraham’s example by| with the awe of a divine voice, bade Abraham | 
| the New Testament writers is concerned, it was| slay his son ;” and he abstained from the sacrifice, || 
| not their business to determine critically the mean- | “ because the Father og voice from heaven he || 
ing of the Old Testament Scriptures, but to put} heard at heart was better pleased with mercy than || 
| ¢hat interpretation upon them and make //a? use | with sacrifice ; and this trust was his righteousness.” _| 
| of them which would generally be accepted by their An accompl'shed writer, who ina recent work || 
|, contemporaries. _ | has virtually accepted this view, thinks it quite in | 
| I shall only make one remark at present on this | accordance with the general tenor of the Hebrew 
solution of the problem. It is a striking instance | Scriptures that this temptation or trial, through 
of that misunderstanding or neglect of the style} whatever means it was suggested, should be 
and language of the Book of Genesis which the| ascribed to the over-rulding voice of God. Like 
author charges upon others. The Book of Genesis| some of the Jewish ppp before him, he 
|| draws everywhere a clear distinction between fact | imagines he has found a parallel case in the histor ry 
|| and vision. It tells us of the dreams of Jacob and | of David, where the naa ‘temptation which in one || 
|| of Joseph, of Abimelech and of Pharaoh. It tells | book is ascribed to God, is in another ascribed to || 
|| us of the deep sleep and the horror of great dark-| Satan. In 2 Sam. xxiv. 1 it is said, “The Lord || 
ness and the vision which Abraham himself had of | moved David to say, Go, number Israel;” in || 
the burning lamp moving between the pieces of his] 1 Chron, xxi. 1 it is said, “ Satan provoked David || 
sacrifice. In each case we are struck indeed with] to number Israel.” The appearance of Satan in 

the harmonious correspondence between the dream} the Book of Job, the lying spirit in Micaiah’s 
|| and the events and circumstancés and thoughts vision, the messenger of Satan to buffet him, of || 
which must have fashioned and coloured the dream. | which St. Paul speaks, might have furnished other || 
| But in each instance the writer is perfectly aware | illustrations. 
|| that he is narrating a dream or a vision. He is} Butnotto mention that intheChronicles(asinthe || 
|| perfectly aware, as in the case of Abimelech and | other passages I have alluded to) we have explained |} 
| Jacob and Abraham himself, that the dream can | to us the lower and intermediate agency which is || 
|| be made the instrument of a Divine Revelation. | passed over in Samuel, and that we > have there the i 
|| And yet here, where the command is so startling—| comment and interpretation which are wholly | 
| here, where the whole transaction is so mysterious | wanting here, the circumstances, it must be re- || 
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marked, in the two cases are widely different. In 
David’s case, the temptation was to an act which 
ought not to have been complied with ; the virtue 
there would have lain in resisting the temptation. 
In Abraham’s case, on the other hand, the virtue 
was shown in obedience. Here there is not only 
no suggestion of Satanic agency, no subsequent 
comment giving this interpretation, but there is 
the most emphatic testimony to the contrary. It 
is not only that the story opens with the words, 
“ God did try Abraham ;” it is not only that there 
is not one syllable which would lead us to sup- 
pose that Abraham’s act was the fruit of the sug- 
gestions of his own heart, or that he was entangled 
and led astray by the fascination of the dark 
idolatries which surrounded him ; it is that there 
is the clearest and most distinct recognition and 
approval of the act itself. God called for the 
sacrifice, God rewarded the obedience: “ By my- 
self have I sworn, saith the Lord, because thou 
hast done this thing, and hast not withheld thy 
son, thine only son, that in blessing I will bless 
thee, and in multiplying I will multiply thy seed 
as the stars of heaven, and as the sand which is 
on the sea-shore, and in thy seed shall all the 
nations of the earth be blessed.” 
could not be more explicit. The divine com- 
mendation is given, not to the unselfishness, not 
to the blind zeal and self-devotion, it is given to 
the purposed sacrifice, it is given to the obedience 
to God’s command in the sacrifice: “‘ Thou hast 
not withheld thy son, .... thou hast obeyed my 
voice.” If Abraham acted from a mistaken im- 
pulse, and if his error is not condemned, then the 
whole principle of human sacrifice finds its sanc- 
tion here. 

3. If Itouch upon a third interpretation, sug- 
gested first by some of the Jewish expositors, it is 


because it has recently been adopted by some | 


devout and orthodox Christian theologians, though 
It 1s not more free from difficulties than the 
methods of explanation which have already been 


discussed. This supposes that Abraham misunder- | 


stood the command of God. God demanded of 
him only the moral sacrifice, the absolute surrender 
of his dearest earthly treasure, and he misinter- 
preted this to mean that he must offer his son as 


a burnt-offering. God said, ‘‘ Give me thy son,” and | 


he understood this as if Moloch had said to him, 
“Slay thy son.” He could comprehend no sacrifice, 
except a sacrifice of blood. And hence the lesson 


which he learnt when the Angel called to him out | 
of heaven was this, that God would have all human | 
life consecrated to Him, as a living sacrifice, but.| 


that He would have no human victim bleed as an 


offering to Him upon the altar. He learnt that not | 


the heart’s blood, but the heart’s devotion was 
acceptable to God. 

If Iam compelled to reject this interpretation 
also, it is for reasons very like those which have 
veighed with me in rejecting the former : it tampers 
with the words of the text, it militates against the 
record, The narrative not only does not favour, 


Words surely | 


it precludes such a view. The command, “Get 
thee into the land of Moriah,” is almost unmean- 
ing, if the object were only to ask for the self-denial 
of the heart ; and God does not say, “ Give me thy 
son,” or even, “ Sacrifice to me thy son ;” but he 
says, “Offer him there for a burnt offering (A2v>) 
on one of the mountains which I will tell thee 
of.” All misunderstanding is absolutely precluded 
by the precision with which the direction is given. 

I confess I do not think any of these inter- 
pretations is satisfactory, though I discern gleams 
of truth in them all, and though I believe they are 
all honest attempts to explain a very serious diffi- 
culty. Men like Hengstenberg and Lange cer- 
tainly cannot be charged with any want of reverence 
or earnestness, or with any hostility to Holy Scrip- 
ture; on the contrary, they have been among its 
most devout expositors, the ablest champions of 
what would be termed orthodox, as opposed to 
rationalistic tendencies. But I see no alternative 
between regarding the whole transaction as a myth 
—in which the story is but the drapery of an idea, 
or a tradition, which, having some substratum of 
fact, was afterwards embellished and invested with 
supernatural imagery,—I see no alternative, I say, 
between one or other of these methods of explana- 
| tion, or evasion, and accepting the whole as 
| literally true. It is the latter course that I am 
| prepared to adopt. It is as history, as part of an 
| historical revelation, that I frankly accept the 
narrative. It is as such that I shall now endea- 
| vour to interpret and defend it. 

And here it is of importance to be quite clear 
as to the real nature of the difficulties which we 
have to meet. They can hardly be better stated 
than they are by Bishop Warburton. The infidel 
objections to the history, he says, are as follows :— 








‘*‘ They say, God could not give such a command to Abra- 
ham, because it would throw him into inextricable doubts 
concerning the Author of it, as, Whether it proceeded from 
a good or an evil being. Or, if not so, but that he might be 
satisfied it came from God, it would then mislead him in his 
notions of the divine attributes and the fundamental prin- 
ciples of morality. Because though the revocation of the 
command prevented the homicide, yet the species of the 
action commanded not being condemned when it was re- 
voked, Abraham and his family must needs have thought 
human sacrifices grateful to the Almighty: for a simple re- 
voking was not condemning; but would be more naturally 
thought a peculiar indulgence for a ready obedience. Thus 
the pagan fable of Diana’s substituting a hind in the place 
of Iphigenia did not make idolaters believe that she there- 
fore abhorred human sacrifices, they having before been 
persuaded of the contrary, from the command of that idol to 
offer up the daughter of Agamemnon.” 


1. Let us examine these objections. Now, not to 
insist upon what, however, is by no means impro- 
bable, viz., that the story of Iphigenia is an indica- 
tion of an aversion to human sacrifices, manifesting 
itself in claiming divine authority for their abroga- 
tion, is there any pretence for saying that Abraham 
and his family must needs have thought human 
sacrifice grateful to the Almighty? We have no 
evidence that they did think so. This is a solitary 
command, In later parts of the Pentateuch, it is 
well known, human victims are expressly forbidden. 
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In an earlier part of Genesis, the shedding of 
man’s blood is a crime only to be expiated by 
death. It is, I say, a solitary command, and it is 
no sooner given than it is revoked, In the only 
case where the command was given, the substitu- 
tion was made ; the command and the substitution 
are co-extensive. The murder was not accom- 
plished. God did ¢y Abraham ; there is the key 


to the command. The object was to test obedience | 
‘to the uttermost. 


hardest conceivable proof of obedience because 
He would teach his servant, and, through him, 
teach the world at large, the moral majesty, the 
all-conquering might of faith. But God did not 
intend that Isaac should be put to death. At the | 
decisive moment by a voice from heaven He inter- 
feres to prevent the sacrifice, He forbids the deed 
of murder. When the true sacrifice, the sacrifice 
of self to God, had been accomplished, when the 
will of the man had been slain, and the strong cry 
of natural affection had been hushed in submission 
to the will of God, when in perfect resignation he 
could say, “ Not my will, but Thine be done,” | 
then all that was necessary had been accomplished, 
then the whole transaction was stopped,— Lay 
not thine hand upon tite lad, neither do thou any- 
thing unto him, for now I know that thou fearest 
God.” The transaction “was stopped,” it has 
been truly remarked, “just when all that was 
essentiat in a pagan sacrifice would have been but 
beginning. What god in the heathen pantheon 
would have cared for such an offering? The 
Moloch that delighted in blood, the Jupiter who 
was supposed to derive some physical gratification 
from the burning victim,—what would they have 
cared for a sacrifice existing only in intention? 
Now what lesson do we read here? The obedience 
of Abraham was pleasing in the sight of God, and | 
therefore the command was given. The actual 
death of Isaac would not have been pleasing to} 
Him, and therefore the act was stopped. Human | 
sacrifice finds no real sanction here.” * 

2. But, again, it does not appear that a single 
command of this kind would of necessity “ mislead 
Abraham in his notions of the divine attributes, 
and of the fundamental principles of morality.” 
For it must be borne in mind that we are not 
always judges in such a case. An act which, from 
the associations which we naturally and always 
connect with certain acts, seems to us to be 
immoral, may nevertheless have the divine sanc- 
tion. ‘The principle laid down by Bishop Butler 
applies here. “We may judge,” he observes, 
“whether revelation contains things plainly con- 
trary to wisdom, justice, or goodness, to what 
the light of nature teaches us of God, but we are 
not judges whether it contains things different from 
what we should have expected from a wise, just, 
and good Being.” We may say that a professed 
Revelation cannot come from God, if it commands 
us to cultivate principles of cruelty, treachery, and 














| 

| bloodshed. God has given us the witness in our- 
selves against so monstrous an attempt to put 
| darkness for light. But we are not judges of any 
particular act, said to be commanded by God, 
| “such, for instance, as taking away the life on 
| property of any; for men have no right to either 
life or property, but what arises solely from the 
grant of God. When this grant is revoked, and 
when this revocation is made known, as surely it is 


He demanded this the very! possible it may be, it must cease to be unjust to 


| deprive them of either.” And further, I will add, 


that unless we know all the circumstances, and 
can see all the bearings of the act, unless we can 
read the heart of man, and trace the course of 
God’s providence, we are not in a position to pro- 
nounce whether a particular act is right or not, we 
are not judges whether it is what we should have 
expected of a Being holy, and just, and good. 
Principles we may judge, acts we cannot. 

These considerations may apply to the nature of 
the act. But after all, the difficulty returns upon 
us, how could Abraham know that this command 
really came from God? We feel that such a com- 
mand could not be given wow. We are sure that 
nothing in the world would satisfy us ow that it 
was divine and ought to be obeyed. 

3. To Abraham our difficulty would not exist ; 
living in an age and a country where human 
sacrifice was common and approved of—held 
generally to be the highest mark of devotion, most 
sacred, most acceptable, to him it could “ave 
been no stumbling-block. /Vow, on the other hand, 
faith would be shown in refusing any such seeming 
divine intimation, however vouched by the senses. 
We should regard it, and rightly regard it, only as 
an hallucination. We should and ought to say, 
‘“‘My eyes, my ears may deceive me; a dream may 
seem like reality, bodily disorganization may cheat 
my waking mind; but that God should bid me 
slay my child—this is impossible.” No miracle 
even could attest such acommand, If I heard 
such a voice, if I saw such a miracle, I must only 
say, being in the full possession of my intellect 
and my faculties, “ I am the victim of some strange 
hallucination. I believe in God's character as 
revealed by conscience, as declared to me in Holy 
Scripture, and I must believe in it against any out- 
ward seeming evidence, however convincingly 
strong.” And to act in accordance with such a 
belief would be the proof of our faith—a faith in 
the unseen against the verdict of bodily sense. 
What criterion have we, then, to apply to the 
alleged revelation to Abraham ? Why was that voice 
commanding an act, seemingly immoral, a truer voice 
of God than the voice, for instance, which came 
again and again, clear as from the open heaven, to 
the Maid of Orleans, amid the solemn shadows of 
the forest of Domrémy, prompting her to a divine 
patriotism? Why more real than the appearance 
and the voice which came to Benvenuto Cellini 
in his prison, preventing him from laying violent 
hands upon himself, and saying in tones (as he 





* Jellett, “‘ Moral Difficulties of the Old Testament,” pp. 30, 31. 


himself asserts) clear and audible, “Take your 
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repose, and now fear nothing ?” 
trusted than the visions and revelations of a Luther, 
a George Fox, or a Swedenborg? ‘There is, I 
conceive, but one possible answer, God did make 
himself visible and audible to men in that 
He does not now. ‘There must have bes 2 
and a voice, such as that in which man addresses 
man, and yet recognisable, and recognised, as 
divine. In some way or other, if we read the Old 
Testament stories 


as fact, we must suppose that 
divine communications were avouched to the reci- 
pients beyond doubt or question. 





And in the 


childhood of the world our difficulties would never 
occur. Zhey did not question where zwe should and 
even ought to question. Zhey might accept and 


obey where ze should, and even ovzgh?, to hepato 
and disobey. That they should be tried by tests 
which are not fitted for us; that for them obedience 
would be the evidence of faith, for ws di audieaie 
(if such a test seemed to be offered) only shows 
that we are placed on a different and a 
spiritual level than they; what to us would be an 
impossible straining of conscience, or an act of 
downright madness, was not so to them of old 
time ; the outward was then more, the inward less ; 
consequently, what to us is irreconcilable with our 
idea of God, to them was not irreconcilable with 
their idea of God. 
The objection to 





the plain common interpreta- 
tion of the story is not that Abraham, in that age 
and land, was tried in that special way. A general 
command for human sacrifices would be very dif- 
ferent, as I have said, from that isolated intimation ; 
and the fiseal ae position to hinder the deed helps 
to remove the difficulty. But this is the objection 
which still remains. If God gave such 
mand once, why not again? More than one 
instance is on record in which parents have thought 


they he: ard the same voice from heaven bidding 
them slay their children ; more than one, alas! in 
which the command has been obeyed to the letter. 


No one questions the insanity of such persons, no 
one doubts that they must be treated as maniacs 
and placed under restraint. Why should we form 
a different judgment here? Is the light in which 
we are to regard an act different, simply 
the act is recorded in Scripture? Why 
ham’s act an act of the sublimest faith : 
tion, and the act of the German pea: 
followed his example an act of madness, 
fanaticism not differmg from madness ? 
Again, God, it will be urged, is the same in all 
ages of the world. What is inconsistent with his 
character now, must have been inconsistent with 
his character at all times. To these objections I 
can only repeat that we are under a different 
economy, subjects of another method of govern- 
ment. God is the same, but men are different, at 
a different stage of moral and spiritual develop- 
ment, and requiring, ac cordingly, a different system 
of training. ‘Children require one kind of educa- 
tion, men another, and God does not 


is Abra- 


und devo- 


or of 


deal with us 
now as He did with patriarchs, nor with us under 


Why more to be | the 


higher | 


com: | 


r because | 


int who | 


| 


| ° 
1 
I 


Christian dispensation as he did wit 
under the Mosaic. 

In some way, then, that we now under- 
| stand, Abraham knew and recognised the 
The nature of the command to him oc- 
casioned no misgiving, and a life’s intercourse 
with God guarded him against mistake. “ My 
sheep hear my the principle is the same, 
though the manner of ] And 
the authority being plain, there could be no doubt 

as to me obedience. As St. Aug rustine re nark 5,* 
| obed lience to a recognised authority can never be 
'a crime. A soldier who kills a man at the ‘com- 
mand of his officer is not a homicide, cannot be 
arraigned for murder, would be guilty of mutiny if 
he refused. T ame man, if he acted on his own 
out orders, would be a murderer. 
nis as to the authority. And 
known, “as surely it is pos- 
repeat Bishop Butler’s words, 
is a duty. 
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The only q 
when this is made 
it may be,” to 
unquestioning 
| But in estimating such a transaction as this, it is 
not enough to meet objections. We ought, if 
possible, lo more. If we have a divine act we 
may without pre to see in it 
mé irks 
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sible 


obedienc e 
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of a divin and, witnesses to a divine 
purpose. Can we do so here? Can we discern 
the wisdom and the love of God in this transac- 
tion which so many have represented as cruel and 
unjust? I believe we may—I b elieve we may do 
so both in its disciplinary or educational bearing 
upon Abraham’s life, and also in its relation to the 
Revelation. 

1. And first, as regards Abraham himself, we 
may, I think, discern wise reasons for this com- 
mand, both in his outward circumstances and in 
his inner life. We may see it in his outward cir- 
cumstances, The command to slay his son was 
not that wholly abrupt, startling, unaccountable 
command which at first sight it appears. 
leading him as He leads us all in the way of his 
Providence. Abraham was living among idolaters, 
had been an idolater himself. He must often have 
witnessed the 





ereat scope and purpose of 


i 


| 
a an 
God was 


cruel rites, the impure and debasing 
| practices, associated with idol worship. He may 
not have been free from temptations to fall back 
|into idolatry. On all the high places, by sacred 
rock and in sacred grove, fathers shed the blood of 
their r daughters to the idols of 
} Canaan, and th nd was defiled with blood. 
When he saw or heard of these awful sacrifices, do 
we suppose he could see or hear of them unmoved ? 
Do we think they stirred in him no searchings of 
heart? The triumph of religious faith, however 
mistaken, over nat ural ; affection, must surely have 
moved him to serious and painful reflection. 
Abraham was a man, as all his history shows, of 
the tenderest affection, a man who loved his as 
dren with no common love. He was also a man, 
as all his history shows, conspicuous for his faith 
and obedience to God. ‘Trusting in God, then, 
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and loving Him with all his heart, and feeling, too, 
that his child was dearer to him than life itself, 
must he not have asked himself the question, 
suggested to him, forced upon him, by the scenes 
which he saw around him, “ What if my love to God 
end my love to my child should ever be brought 
into this painful conflict? Can I give to “ true | 
God all that these men give to the false? Can I} 
give Him my son? Can I give Him, if He asks it, 
the child who has been the light of my home, the 
mere of my life, the stay and hope of my failing 
ears?” I say that such questions must have forced | 
themselves upon Abraham; and I see in this | 
temptation, this trial, God’s answer to such 
thoughts. "God showed his servant what was in 
his heart; He showed him that he could do all 
this, that he could do more than the heathen did ; | 
for he yielded a sacrifice no less costly, and he | 
yielded it not out of fear, but in simple, unques- 
tioning, childlike obedience. In contrast with the 
heathen sacrifices, Abraham’s sacrifice, as Philo 
long ago argued, ‘shines by its moral superiority. 
“Tt was not offered,” he says, “from any selfish 
motive, under the ‘compulsion of a tyrant, or 
through fear of men, from desire of present glory 
or hope of future renown. He did not offer his 
son to win a battle, or to avert a famine or a pes- 
tilence, or to obtain some coveted gift of the gods. 
Nor did he give up one child out of many. He 
was ready to sacrifice his only son, his beloved son, 
the son of his old age, and he did this simply be- 
cause God commanded it. His sacrifice in itself 
went far beyond all heathen sacrifices, as in its 
motives it infinitely surpassed them. He gave all 
that he had, and he gave it not from fear or from 





interest, but out of love to God.” ‘This, then, 
seems to have been one end designed in the trial, 
to teach Abraham the true nature of sacrifice, in 


answer to the doubts, the perplexities, the ques- 
tionings that troubled his heart. 

2. But, again, this command was fitted, as 
perhaps no other command would have been, to 
purify Abraham’s faith, God had been training 
Sie from the first to live only by his promise. 
He called him out of his own land; He promised 
him another land, but Abraham lived a stranger in 
it, and was never able to call it his own. He 
promised him a son in whom all the families of the 
earth should be blessed ; and for many long years 
Abraham had lived by that promise, seeing no 
hope of its fulfilment. At length, when Isaac was 
born, he welcomed him as the child of promise. 
But years pass on. The child had grown up 
vefore him and twined himself about his heart, till 
at last he has almost forgotten the promise in the 
child of promise. “Isaac,” it has been strikingly 
said, “the precious late-won gift, is still for Al am 
too exclt isively a merely natural bl essing, a cl hil ld 
like other children though born of the true mothe a 
Abraham’s son only because he has been born to | 
him and brought up in his house. Pangs, the 
pangs of a soul wrestling in faith, he has not felt 
for him since his birth, and yet that is the only | 








| arms, to-morrow I 


spiritual, and therefore the only really abiding, 
blessing which we are able to make our own 
through the fightings and wrestlings of the believing 
heart. Therefore, now that in Isaac the supreme 
blessing has been won, there must also take place 
the supreme trial of Abraham’s faith and obe- 
dience.” * 

We cannot note too carefully all that was implied 
in the trial, if we would understand why it was 
permitted, to what a triumphant end it was 
brought. Abraham was, in a special sense, the 
creature of promise. His whole life rested upon 
the promise; all his hopes centred in and were 
dependent upon the promise; and the whole 
object of God’s discipline and training seems to 
have been to isolate him from all else and to make 
him hang only on the promise. The promise 


is all. Is God’s promise enough for him? Can 
he live by that? Can he trust to it with absolute, 


unhesitating reliance in spite of all that seems 
contrary? Can he trust, even when God’s own 
word seems to’ contradict it? This, we must 
remember, was the exact nature of Abraham’s 
trial. God was not trying his servant simply to 
see how much agony he could endure; He was 
trying his faith in his promise as it has never been 
tried before or since ; for God’s word spoken now 
destroys God’s promise given before. The promise 
was, “In Isaac shall thy seed be called ;” the 
command is, “ Take now thy son, thine only son, 
and offer him for a burnt-offering.” The contra- 
diction was manifest. What could human reason 
conclude, but that either the promise lied, or that 
the command was not of God, but of the devil? 
And the victory and the triumph of faith lay in 
this,—that it reconciled the contradiction, or, 
rather, left it to God to reconcile in his own way ; 
Abraham obeyed the command, was ready with 
his own hand to frustrate the fulfilment of the 
promise, and yet believed that the promise would 
be fulfilled. His son’s body might be reduced to 
ashes, but God’s word concerning him could not 
fail. The same God who had first given that son 
to him from the barren womb of Sarah, would also 
give him back his son, even though it were from 
the dead. ‘This is the point to which attention is 
called in the Epistle to the Hebrews, “ By faith 
Abraham being tried offered up Isaac, and he that 
had received the promises offered up his only- 
begotten son, of whom it was said, In Isaac shall 
thy seed be called, counting that even from the 
dead God is able to rai : up, from whence also he 
received him in a parable (év wapaBody).” Could 
the trial or the triumph be greater ?} 

We have seen then, I think, in this temptation the 
manifest footsteps of a divine purpose. We have, 
in some measure at least, justified the wisdom of 
God in sending the particular trial. Surely there 





* Ewald, “ Gesch.” i. 432. 
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| 
was nothing in such a command arbitrary, or cruel, | with what is essential. But the general feeling of 


or immoral, as has sometimes been alleged. It | 
arose out of the circumstances of Abraham’s life. | 
It was the answer to the instinctive questionings of | 
his heart; it was the wise purifying of his affec- | 
tions from their earthly dross; it was God’s | 
discipline, by which he was trained evermore to 
lean only on the hope of his heavenly word, to | 
slay the promise and yet to grasp it with a faith | 
that nothing could shake. 

3. But, lastly, we must not omit all reference to | 
the typical significance of the history. 

This, too, is a part of its vindication. No fair | 
interpreter of Scripture can set this aside, or deny | 
its bearing on the moral aspect of the question. It | 
must be judged of in its relation to the whole 
Revelation of which it forms a part. If the type 
has not been drawn out for us in the New Testa- 
ment, that is no reason why we should deny that 
there is any type at all. Hints, at least, are given | 
us of such a sense. | 

When St. Paul, speaking of the divine love in | 
the sacrifice of Christ, says (Rom. viii. 32) tot idiov | 
viod ovx éfeicato, is there no allusion to the LXX. 
rendering of the angel’s words in this chapter of 
Genesis—otx éfeiow tov viod cov tod ayarnrov dv | 
eve? When the author of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews says that Abraham received Isaac again 
from the dead év zapaBody, does he not justify 
a typical interpretation of this whole narrative ? 
When our Lord declares that Abraham’s heart 
bounded within him at the thought that he should 
see the day of Christ (ayaAAuaoaro iva id), that he 
did see it and rejoiced (cat efde cai éxapy), to what 
event in Abraham’s life can his words refer so 
naturally as to this, the most solemn of all? Yes, 
the Scripture preached the Gospel before to Abra- 
ham zpoevnyyeXicaro to ’ABpadp. “ Near this same 
spot,” says Dean Milman, “eighteen centuries 
after, Jesus Christ was offered, the victim, as the 
Christian world has almost universally believed, 
‘provided by the Lord, —inexplicable, if undesigned 
coincidence.” ‘“ The thoughts of Christian readers,” 
says Dean Stanley, “‘ wander almost inevitably from 
this crowning scene of the beginning of sacred his- 
tory to the crowning scene of its close. . . . Abra- 
ham and Abraham’s son, in obedience, in resigna- 
tion, in the sacrifice of whatever could be sacrificed 
short of sin,” in the substitution of the ram, I must 
add, prefiguring a vicarious atonement, intimating 
that till the Perfect Victim should come who should 
give his life for the life of the world, the symbolical 
sacrifice must be offered—these together “form an 
anticipation which cannot be mistaken of that last 
and greatest event which closes the history of the 
chosen people. We leap, as by a natural instinct, 
from the sacrifice in the land of Moriah to the 
sacrifice of Calvary. There are many differences ; 
there is a danger of exaggerating the resemblance, | 
or of confounding in either case what is subordinate | 


\ 








Christendom has in this respect not gone far astray. 
Each event, if we look at it well and understand it 
rightly, will serve to explain the other. Human 
sacrifice, as we have seen, which was in outward 
form nearest to the offering of Isaac, was in fact 
and in spirit most entirely condemned and repu- 
diated by it. The union of parental love with the 
total denial of self, is held up in both cases as 
the highest model of human, and therefore as the 
shadow of divine love ; “ sacrifice” is rejected, but 
“to do thy will, O God,” is accepted. In the 
moral significance of this history the Jew and the 
Christian are agreed. Even to this present day the 
Jew, though he has rejected the true propitiation, 
sees in the binding of Isaac on the altar a meri- 
torious deed, which still pleads on behalf of Israel 
with God. And whilst the Christian Church prays 
to God for pardon and blessing for the merits and 
death of Jesus Christ, the Jewish synagogue be- 
seeches Him to have compassion upon it for the 
sake of the binding of Isaac. 

Viewed in this light as a part of the divine 
teaching of the world, we find in this history the 
wisdom of God. We find an answer to that first 
and deepest of questions which the human heart 
can ask, ‘“ Wherewith shall I come before the Lord ?” 
We do not find it indeed in doctrine, or even in 
words at all. But we do find it in fact. We find 
it just in that mode of revelation which was best 
suited to the wants and capacities of those to whom 
it was addressed, Precisely as we ourselves first 
teach children by pictures, whose meaning, how- 
ever, they cannot themselves fully, understand, so 
God taught the childhood of the world. Not till 
the great act had itself been accomplished on Cal 
vary could all its interpretation be given. First 
came the picture; then, so to speak, the comment 
on the picture in the mouth of prophets and 
holy men of old; then the great fact itself was 
exhibited ; and then from the hallowed lips of the 
Apostles of the Lord came the eloquent interpret- 
ation of the fact. It is one truth throughout. 
Christ Jesus came to do the Father’s will, and to 
give his life a ransom for many ; by his obedience 
we are made righteous, He hath redeemed us by his 
blood—what are words like these but the filling in, 
so to speak, of the fainter lines of that ancient 
picture ? 

Questions have arisen, and will arise, as to the 
meaning or importance of some of the lesser figures 
on the canvas, But none can doubt the general 
truth of the picture. ‘“ To the student of the whole 
line of the sacred history, it may ‘at least be 
allowed to express the marvellous continuity and 
community of character, of truth, of intention, be- 
tween this, its grand beginning, and that its still 
grander end.” 

“ Your father Abraham rejoiced to see my day, 
and he saw it and was glad,” 

J. J. S. PEROWNE, 
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at another. They both belong to the tribe of grasses, | duced causes nausea, giddiness, difficulty of articu- 
and to the special group of 7Z7iticine, or wheat-like | lation, paralysis, and in extreme cases even death. 
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| pensable article of human food—the staff of man’s | just as barley long ago was believed by our own 
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farmers to be converted in certain circumstances 
into oats. But this supposed degeneration of one 
species into another is a fallacy, for they are most 
certainly different plants at all stages of growth; 
and the tares have as much right to be considered 
a distinct species as any other kind of grass. 
Resemblances such as that which subsists between 
tares and wheat are very numerous in all depart- 
ments of nature. They are special objects of study 
at present, on account of the evidence which they 
are supposed to afford in favour of Darwinian views. 
But, whatever may be said regarding them on that 


point, it seems to me. that they have a meaning | 


wider than their own origin or particular design as 
mere organisms. In the natural world, created by 
the Redeemer for redemptive purposes, we see 
types of things in the spiritual world—objects pic- 
turing to the external senses of man qualities that 
belong to the inner and higher realm of his moral 
character. There are representations in nature of 
what is good and of what is evil in human nature. 
And in this respect the mimicry of natural objects 
is very significant. Many of the impostures or per- 
sonations among animals and plants are employed 
for purposes which in the rational world would be 
called evil. There is, for instance, a class of bees 
called Asaphes, which make no nests for themselves, 
but, like the cuckoo, enter the nests of other bees, 
and deposit their eggs there, to be reared at the 
expense of the owners. They present exactly the 
same appearance as the hive and honey-making 
bees, and doubtless in this way escape detection in 
their illegal proceedings. In the nests of ants are 
often found eyeless beetles, so remarkably like the 
ants upon whose labour they subsist, that it is 
exceedingly difficult to detect them. Among 
plants, we find poisonous or deleterious species, 
instead of forming separate and distinct groups, 
belonging to the same genera as innocent and 
wholesome species. The potato-plant is a Solanum 
as well as the deadly-nightshade. The fool’s-parsley 
is so like the garden-parsley, that it is often mis- 
taken for it and eaten with fatal consequences. 
The drastic colocynth-gourd of the Dead Sea 
resembles the wholesome prophet’s gourd so 
closely, that on one remarkable occasion it was 
gathered and cooked by Elisha’s servant in mistake 
for it, and had very nearly poisoned the party. 
The carrot, parsnip and celery belong to a family 
notorious for its dangerous qualities ; and our 
edible mushrooms have to be picked out carefully 
from poisonous species that imitate their hue and 
form so closely as to deceive the unwary. Nor 
are similar deceptions unknown even in the inert 
mineral kingdom. It is by no means uncommon 
to find substances very unlike each other assuming 
the same crystalline arrangement. Copper pyrites 
exhibit the angles of iron pyrites so closely that 
they are often confounded. The cavities or moulds, 
left by the decomposition of one kind of crystal, are 
often filled exactly with another kind of crystal, 
which naturally assumes an altogether different 
form. Nature in these curious substitutions acts 





“like a clever mechanic, who would take to pieces, 
particle by particle, a beautiful form of gold—so 
skilfully substituting a grain of brass for every one of 
gold removed, that the loss of the precious metal 
cannot be detected by any mere examination of its 
form.” Every one has heard of cases in which 
poisonous crystals of oxalic acid have been sold 
by mistake for medicinal salts; and many other 
examples of similar mishaps arising from the close 
superficial resemblance of substances will readily 
occur to the mind. 

Thus throughout the whole of nature runs this 
remarkable feature of mimicry or imposture; and 
we cannot but suppose that it was meant to convey 
to us lessons of deep spiritual meaning. The re- 
semblance in appearance and difference in property 
between the tares and the wheat form the pivot 
upon which the whole significance of the parable 
turns. The truth represented in this pictorial form 
is a very profound and far-reaching one. Satan, 
the enemy who sows the tares, is not like God who 
sows the wheat—an independent Power existent 
from all eternity. He is a created being—a finite 
spirit—who fell from the height of heaven to the 
depth of hell; whose will is not only perverted, but 
inverted, so that he makes evil his good. And as 
he is thus a dependent, subordinate, created spirit, 
so all that he does is not a separate, specifically 
distinct, independent working, but only an imita- 
tion of God’s work. He cannot create anything 
new; he can only mar and destroy what has been 
already created. He cannot work in an inde- 
pendent sphere, and on the same level with God ; 
he works only within the sphere of God, and at a 
lower level. He cannot originate; he can only 
defile and injure. There are not two antagonistic 
principles—Ormuzd and Ahriman, as the Persian 
magi believe—equal in power and dominion. God 
said, in ailusion to that very doctrine held by King 
Cyrus, “I form the light and create darkness, I 
make peace and create. evil. I the Lord do ail 
these things.” There is no nature originally sinful, 
no substance in itself evil; and therefore no being 
which may not come from the same Fountain of 
light and goodness. Sin is not something alto- 
gether new and original—a distinct creation ; it is 
only a violation of what God has created. Evil is 
not eternal, but subsequent in its origin to good, 
and subordinate in power. It is not, as St. Augus- 
tine says, a generation, but a degeneration ; it has 
not an efficient, but only a deficient cause. What- 
soever is evil is not so by the Creator’s action, but 
by the creature’s defection. 

One of the great services which modern science 
has done for us, and for which we cannot be too 
thankful, is the recovery from the domain of ex- 
travagance and monstrosity to the domain of order 
and law all the phenomena of nature. The ima- 
gination of our forefathers revelled in the mere pos- 
sibilities of things unknown. They peopled the 
world with imaginary beings, whose capricious 
forms and qualities had no resemblance to any- 
thing earthly or human. But science has exorcised 
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these monstrous beings, and revealed to us the 
great truth that a unity of type with variety of 
development pervades all creation. There are no 
hobgoblins, no malicious imps or fays, or other 
incongruous shapes of evil from the kingdom of 
darkness, which terrified the superstitious minds of 
our ancestors. The evil spirits cannot forego their 
own form or nature, or create new forms and 
natures for themselves. They retain their primitive 
type, and are still recognised as fallen angels. 
We can detect a germ of philosophical truth in 
the old superstition, embodied in the threat of the 
witch in Macbeth to appear in the likeness of 
“a rat without a tail.” It was believed that the 
witch could ¢ransform, but that she could not 
create. She could change her own members into 
the corresponding limbs of the animal ; but she 
could not assume the tail, for there is nothing 
analogous to it in the human organization. Under 
this absurd idea, the instincts of our ancestors 
groped after a fact which is the last decision of 
science in these days. In the vegetable world, too, 
a similar reduction to law of exceptional formations 
has taken place. An important branch of botany, 
called teratology, takes cognizance of what were 
formerly considered as lawless deviations from the 
ordinary rule, as monsters to be shunned, or omens 
of superstitious fear; and shows that these mon- 
strosities are revelations of the true law of vegetable 
development—of the type upon which the plant is 
constructed, They disclose the affinities of plants, 
and are tendencies in the direction of the archetype 
of the vegetable kingdom. So far from being law- 
less, therefore, they are the strongest and clearest 
evidences of law. All these considerations impress 
upon our minds the conviction that neither in the 
natural nor in the spiritual world are there innova- 
tions upon types, and unsteadiness of law. No- 
where is there any principle at work independent 
of God, originating novelties and chance results, 
Satan himself is a fallen archangel, and therefore 
the evil that he works is a degraded good. As he 
fell originally from aspiring to be equal to God, so 
in his fall he continues to imitate the actions of 
God by his own. His kingdom of darkness is a 
mimicry of the kingdom of light. He cannot 
create angels of darkness ; he can only seduce and 
transform angels of light into devils. He cannot 
originate evil men; he can only tempt and spoil 
creatures made in the image of God. “ Ye are of 
your father the devil,” said Jesus to the Jews, im- 
plying that they were so not by birth, but by 
imitation. He cannot sow in God’s field a different 
order of plant altogether from wheat; he can only 
sow what resembles wheat—what belongs to the 
same class—what differs from wheat only in defect. 
He can only sow tares—an imitation of wheat. 
Ruskin says that the whole poisonous and terrible 
group of the nightshades are sisters of the primroses 
—that the nightshades are in fact primroses with a 
curse upon them. And so vice is a virtue with a 
curse upon it—a virtue in excess or defect. Every 
kind of sin bears features of resemblance to every 





kind of goodness—but terribly degraded. What is 
covetousness but a misdirected worship? What 
are extravagance and meanness but an excess or 
defect of economy? All moral evil stands in the 
same relation to all moral good as tares stand to 
the wheat. 

Among the many names given to Satan, descrip- 
tive of his character and working, none is more 
comprehensive and expressive than Dei Simius, 
“ape of God.” All that he has ever done, as the 
Dean of Down admirably shows in his valuable 
University Essay on the History of Satan, has been 
a perverted imitation of the divine economy—a 
sowing of tares where God has been sowing wheat. 
Like the outgoing tenant, who in spite at his ejec- 
tion sows the fields he is leaving with wild oats, 
which ripen and seed before the lawful crop, and 
thus are exceedingly difficult to extirpate; so this 
fallen archangel in deadly malice, on account of his 
expulsion from paradise, sows the field of the 
world, which God had blessed and pronounced 
very good, with the weeds of his own evil devices, 
caricatures the plans and purposes of God. He 
has watched the movements of the Almighty in 
the history of mankind, and by copying and com- 
mingling with them some admixture of evil, he has 
endeavoured to defile and neutralise them. His 
master-stroke of guile has been uniformly mani- 
fested in trying to bring the work of God into 
disrepute by his Satanic counterfeit of it; or to 
bring his own work into favour on account of its 
resemblance to God’s. ‘Trace the history of our 
race as recorded in the Bible, and numberless 
illustrations will be found of this sowing of tares 
among the wheat—this imitating of what is divine 
and good in order to spoil it. When God walked 
and conyersed with our first parents among the 
trees of the garden, Satan also appeared in Eden, 
manifested himself in visible form, and in articulate 
language talked with Eve. The very words of the 
Divine commandment were parodied by him, with 
the insinuation that they had probably misunder- 
stood the precise terms of the Divine prohibition, 
and were therefore doing injustice to themselves and 
to God by restricting their liberty: ‘‘ Yea, hath God 
said, Ye shall not eat of every tree of the garden?” 
The very words of the threatened punishment 
were repeated with the element of uncertainty 
introduced into them—“Ye shall not surely 
die.” He argued that if God had bestowed so 
much already, it was an earnest that He meant 
in reality to bestow more, and that so far from 
being offended with them for extending the liberty 
already given so as to include the forbidden fruit, 
he would on the contrary be rejoiced to see their 
latent liberty thus asserted, the circle of their vision 
extended, and themselves raised to a level with 
Himself: ‘God doth know that in the day ye eat 
thereof, your eyes will be opened, and ye shall be 
as gods, knowing good and evil.” The seed of the 
woman and the seed of the serpent were originally 
brothers, having the same family likeness, Cain 
ofiered sacrifice to the Lord as well as Abel. The 
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one bore a strong resemblance to the other in 
everything except in thé character of the offering, 
and the spirit of the offerer. The names of the 
descendants of godly Seth were also similar to the 
names of the descendants of wicked Cain; and 
this feature of mutual likeness extended further 
than the mere name—comprehended all that 
the name of a man implies. When Moses ap- 
peared in the court of Pharaoh and authenticated 
his Divine commission to deliver Israel by signs 
and wonders, Jannes and Jambres, the Egyptian 
magicians, neutralised the influence of his 
miracles by working similar ones—not mere illu- 
sions and jugglery, but true powers of the king- 
dom of darkness; they did in like manner with 
their enchantments. When the prophetic gift was 
conferred upon the Jewish people, it was counter- 
feited by the revelations of familiar spirits, witches, 
and soothsayers. The Urim and Thummin of 
Israel was imitated by the oracle at Delphi; and 
the inspiration of the true seer by the fervour of 
the Pythia of Apollo. Side by side with the com- 
munications of the Most High to his own people by 
means of dreams and visions, by the burning bush, 
and the ladder between heaven and earth, were 
the auguries of the heathen sibyls and vates from 
the rustling leaves of Dodona, the entrails of 
animals, and flight of birds. When the prophetic 
order was established, and the office became not 
merely an occasional but a fixed institution in the 
Jewish Church, a host of false prophets arose, 
whose prophecies in form and substance were cast 
into the same mould as those of the true prophets, 
but who took advantage of the similarity to make 
the people ‘rust in a lie, and to teach rebellion 
against God. The calves of Jeroboam were not 
the images of a false god, but were a false way of 
worshipping the true God. On Mount Gerizim 
was built an altar in imitation of the altar at Jeru- 
salem ; and the Samaritan religion was a spurious, 
debased, and mutilated Judaism. 

By the fables of mythology were parodied the 
great truths of the plurality of persons in the 
Godhead, the eternal generation of the Son of 
God, the incarnation of Jesus, and the ministry 
of angels. By the worship of idols, the instinct of 
devotion was perverted and turned aside from 
Jehovah to the creature, and instead of becoming 
a medium for the worship of God, as was intended, 
threw an additional veil over nature’s already dark 
indications. By the human sacrifices of the Gauls, 
and the offering of their sons and daughters in the 
Moloch-worship of the Phcenicians, the fruit of their 
body for the sin of their soul, was expressed the 
dark side of that precious Scripture truth, that the 
blood of bulls and goats could not take away sin, 
but that it must be purged by better sacrifices than 
those; and it is a most significant circumstance 


that the great apostate Julian, who rejected the | 


sacrifice of Christ and counted the blood of the 
Divine atonement an unholy thing, nevertheless 





| 


the Messiah himself came into the world, He was 
personated by false Messiahs, who deceived many. 
“Whom will ye that I release unto you,” said 
Pilate, “‘ Jesus Barabbas, or Jesus which is called 
Christ?” And they chose the robber-saviour, who 
sought to accomplish the deliverance of the Jews 
by the violence of man, and rejected the Divine 
Saviour, who came to restore by the righteousness 
of God the kingdom unto Israel. Then, too, 
as Dean Woodward has shown, how strikingly 
was the incarnation of the Son of God imitated 
by the incarnation of devils in the bodies of 
men! No sooner did Satan become aware, by 
his encounter with Christ in the wilderness of 
temptation, that God had indeed come into 
the world and tabernacled in human nature, than 
he contrived to caricature this mystery of godliness 
by demoniacal possession. His own defeat con- 
vinced him that an immense accession of power for 
good had come into the world through the union 
of the Godhead with humanity. He sought, there- 
fore, to impart new powers of evil to humanity, by 
uniting with it the principalities of wickedness ; 
and by this diabolic incarnation he strove to coun- 
termine the blessed operations of Him, who came 
in the likeness’of sinful flesh to destroy the works 
of the devil in man. He made his subject evil 
spirits proclaim to man, as in the case of the 
demoniac at Capernaum, the presence of the Holy 
One of God, in order to injure the character of 
Him in whose behalf the testimony was rendered, 
to bring the truth into suspicion and discredit when 
it thus received its attestation from the spirit of 
lies. And it is a suggestive fact that this confes- 
sion of the evil spirit—‘ I know thee who thou 
art, the Holy One of God”—coincides with, and was 
meant to neutralise the confession of Peter, “ Lord, 
to whom shall we go? thou hast the words of 
eternal life, and we believe and are sure that thou 
art that Christ, the Son of the living God.” Under 
the Old Testament economy the glimpses of Satan’s 
personality and working were dim and transient, in 


accordance with the manifestations of our Lord 


himself. Like the angels of good, the angels of 
evil visited our earth at intervals, and were seen in 
visible shape only occasionally. But under the 
Gospel dispensation Satan is exhibited like our 
Lord, as a permanent dweller on the earth, actively 
manifesting his evil power in it, and claiming to 
establish there his kingdom in opposition to the 
kingdom of God. As the angels during our 
Saviour’s sojourn on earth ascended and descended 
upon Him, and seemed to make their abode with 
Him, so evil spirits became the resident inhabitants 
of our earth, and constituted the visible court of 
Satan’s dominion. In the wilderness he assailed 
our Lord in person, and boasted that he would give 
to Him all the kingdoms of the world, which He 
came to make the kingdoms of God. The fulness 
of Satan’s dominion was most clearly manifested in 
the world, when the fulness of the Godhead that 


sought a substitute for it in a monstrous bath of | dwelt in Christ bodily was displayed to the eyes of 


the blood of bulls. 


In the fulness of time, when | men. 


Like Elisha’s servant at Dothan, we behold 
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an immense host encamped against us; but like 
him our eyes are opened, and we behold the 
mountain full of horses and chariots of fire round 
about us. In the midnight darkness—the hour and 
power of darkness—of the open display of the 
kingdom of Satan, we see the brightest illumina- 


tion of the kingdom of God, and hear its most | 


joyful “gloria in excelsis.” The clearest revelation 
of heaven is the necessary correlative of the clearest 
revelation of hell. 

The Apostles whom our Lord sent forth to preach 
the Gospel of salvation were counterworked by false 
apostles. Simon Peter found a caricature of him- 
self at Samaria in Simon Magus; and Paul at 
Paphos, in Barjesus, or Elymas the sorcerer. Every- 
where a large number of ipostors gained a wide 
influence by their magical arts, and performed 
miracles which were parodies of those of the 
Apostles. The self-denying precepts of the Gospel 
were counterfeited by “seducing spirits and doctrines 
of devils, speaking lies in hypocrisy, forbidding to 
marry, and commanding to abstain from meats, 
which God hath created to be received with thanks- 
giving.” The seven Churches of Asia knew by ex- 
perience “the depths of Satan”—those fearful 
sophistries which perverted the sound doctrine of 
Christ by a false imitation, and taught that the 
liberty into which Christ brought his people was 
liberty to go on in sin that grace might more 
abound. There were Judaizers among them, on 
the one hand, who sought to bring back into the 
Christian Church the ceremonial law and the obli- 
gations of it; while, on the other hand, there were 
those who sought to heathenise the converts by 
throwing off every yoke, not the ceremonial law 
only, but even the moral ; while intermediate be- 
tween them were the Gnostics, who endeavoured 
to accommodate the simple and pure doctrines of 
Christianity to the tenets of pagan philosophy. The 
doctrine of the Nicolaitans, the practice of the 
Palaamites and Jezebelites, were a repetition in the 
Christian Church of what had defiled and injured 
the Israelitish Church. How common in the early 
Christian ages was the sowing of tares in the field 
which God blessed! Innumerable heresies and 
heretics arose one after another to disturb the re- 
pose of the Church ; Sabellian, Arian, Nestorian, 
Monophysite, whose errors were a recoil from other 
errors, and which, trying as they were, nevertheless 
taught the Church to define more precisely, to 
grasp more firmly, and to prize more dearly the 
truth which they would have corrupted. For the 
one finished and perfect sacrifice which made an 
end of sin and brought in an everlasting righteous- 
ness, which perfected for ever them that are sancti- 
fied, was substituted by degrees the doctrine of the 
mass, which changed the memorial-feast of the 
Lord’s Supper into an endlessly-repeated sacrifice ; 
while the position on earth of the ascended and 
invisible Christ, who is the Head of every man, was 
usurped by the Pope, who claimed His Divine 
honours and attributes, and offered himself in a 
gross and visible way as the mediator between 








heaven and earth—the way, the truth, and the 
life. 

What are all heresies but defections of the truth— 
what tares are towheat? The famous battle-cries of 
homoousios (“of the same essence”), and omoiousios 
(“of like essence”), by which, at the Council of Nice, 
the orthodox were distinguished from the Arian 
party, with the difference only of an zofa in appear- 
ance, but in reality a wide and vital difference, 
between them, are an example of the close super- 
ficial resemblance between heresy and truth. It is 
a jot or a tittle added, or a jot or a tittle left out, 
seeming to mean little, and yet implying an im- 
mense divergence. ‘The literal meaning of the 
word heresy is a choosing. In theological language 
it is the choice of a particular doctrine—not neces- 
sarily the choice of a false doctrine, but a false 
choosing, the selection of some one truth from 
the organic whole to which it belongs, magnifying 
its importance beyond all due bounds, and exalt- 
ing it not only above all other truths, but to the 
utter exclusion of them; thus founding error upon 
truth itself, and falsehood upon the sacred Scrip- 
tures. According to thisdefinition Mohammedanism 
is not falsehood, but a religion founded upon 
a single doctrine, taken out of its organic connec- 
tion and maintained in its separate isolated state. 
It says that there is one will—a will above nature, 
and above man—the will of God. This will is not 
combined, as in Christianity, with a moral character ; 
it does not produce a moral life ; it is simply will— 
fate. Who submits to this will is a Moslem ; who 
does not is an infidel. So in like manner Roman 
Catholicism is a heresy, for it too is founded upon 
a single doctrine. The essence of it is justification 
by works. This doctrine is true—a virtual portion 
of Gospel truth. Works are necessary—are meri- 
torious; but Roman Catholicism detaches works 
from faith, and makes them meritorious for salva- 
tion on their ownaccount. On the other hand, An- 
tinomianism separates faith from works, and makes 
faith the only condition of salvation. Doctrine with- 
out practice—faith without works—is the essence 
of this heresy. In both these ways Satan sows 
tares in the Church by separating one important 
doctrine from the whole truth, and allowing men to 
lose sight of the fact that salvation is the identity 
of faith and works—doctrine and practice—as water 
is the identity of oxygen and hydrogen. So with 
all the heresies. Socinianism separates the humanity 
and holy example of Jesus from his divinity and 
his atoning substitutionary sacrifice; mysticism 
attaches undue importance to the inward manifesta- 
tion of the spirit—to the neglect of the work of 
Christ and the outward revelation ; rigid predesti- 
narianism maintains the sovereignty of God, and 
leaves out of consideration the freedom of man ; 
while Pelagianism asserts human liberty and all- 
sufficiency, and denies the decrees of God and the 
dependence of man in the matter of salvation. All 
these are only half-truths, or rather they are one 
truth out of many, and hence their dangerous nature. 
It is said that “ the lie that is half a truth is ever 
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the blackest of lies.” It is so because it is more 
casily propagated—it is more readily received. It 
does not appeal to so much of our being and life 
as the whole truth does, and therefore we submit 
to it more easily. What claims a part of us is 
naturally regarded with more favour than what 
claims all. It is in the nature of things, therefore, 
that all heresies should be more successful and 
more widely diffused than the whole truth of God. 
One of the commonest modes by which Satan 
seeks to throw discredit upon the Church is by | 
raising up in it hypocrites, false professors, formal- 
ists, men who have a name to live but are dead, 
who know nothing of godliness but the form. 
‘These imitate the look, the language, the life, and 
work of genuine Christians only to give a false im- 
pression of Christianity, and cause the way of truth 
to be evil spoken of. The image and superscrip- 
tion of the King of Zion are minted on base metal ; 
the hall-mark of heaven is stamped on brass and 
lead ; the brand or trade-mark of the Divine Mer- 
chantman is assumed to pass spiritual goods that 
are worthless. In the sanctuary Satan transforms 
himself into an angel of light. He pretends to 
preach the Gospel with much zeal; but the word 
of his testimony is not the pure word of life. It is 
mixed with elements of his own, which entirely | 
change its nature, and make it deadly instead of | 
wholesome—the gospel which St. Paul pronounces 
all accursed who preach. But. with simple souls 
‘ts plausibility and apparent unction make it suc- | 
cessful. The counterfeit hides from them the true, 
and creates a disrelish for it. He takes for his text | 
man’s utter unworthiness—no text more true—and | 
says to the sinner who is convinced of his sins, 
“You are unworthy of the grace of God; you have 
sinned too deeply to be forgiven.” And thus he | 
plunges the sinner into a state of despair, from 
which it is most difficult to recover him. Or he 
takes the text “God is merciful,” and preaches from 
it a soul-ruining doctrine. He says to the sinner, 
not that God is merciful to the soul that repents 
and believes in Christ Jesus, but that He will be | 
merciful to the sinner even if he continue in his | 
sin. He says that we wrong God by supposing | 
that the consequences of sin are so awful as they 
are represented, Sin is an evil, he will allow, and | 
it does injure us to a certain extent, and produces | 
some unpleasant results ; but as to its being such an 
evil as to bring with it the penalty of eternal death, | 
that is mere superstition—mere ecclesiastical ter- 
rorism. God delights in forgiveness ; He has no 
pleasure in the death of him that dieth, and there- 
fore there is nothing to fear from Him. Ye shall | 
not surely die. And by this deception he soothes | 
the conscience to sleep; he hurries the sinner on | 
to sin; he blinds him to the realities of judgment, | 
and lets him go down to destruction with a lie in | 
his right hand. Or he takes a text which teaches | 
that selfsalvation is impossible, and says that we | 
must in idleness and passivity wait God’s good | 
time of grace. It is quite true that no sinner ever | 
yet came to Christ without the effectual drawing of | 





the blessed Spirit. But Satan suggests this truth to 
the sinner as a reason why he should remain as he 
is. He gets him to leave the matter in God's 
hands, to throw the responsibility of his salvation 
upon God, and to quiet his conscience by the 
deceit that he is attending to the duties of religion 


|—that he is a model of a Christian, and, therefore, 


in the fair way of being saved. 

In the world at large Satan succeeds in alluring 
the unwary by arraying his vices in the fair, seductive 
robes of virtue. He throws a deceiving glamour 
over sin ; he bewitches the lover of pleasure by his 
sorceries, and closes the long perspective of the 


| way that seemeth right to a man, but whose end is 


death, with the mimic glow of paradise. Evil 
comes first, not in the form of outright wickedness, 
but as an enticement to what appears innocent and 
good; and thus many will receive the temptation 
of the disguised angel who would scorn and shrink 
from the dreadful proffer of the demon. But it 
would take me too long to “ track all the footsteps 
of Satan in the pure white snow of God's works 
and ways.” Some might follow them farther, even 
into the field of recent scientific theories and reli- 
gious beliefs that are so captivating and popular, 
because they are only half truths, or fictitious 
resemblances to truth. Let one concluding example 
of Satan’s imitative faculty, but one of the most strik- 
ing, suffice. I have shown that he accommodates 


| his operations to the prevailing character of God’s 


dealings with men. The dispensation under which 
we live is a spiritual dispensation. Our Saviour 
has ascended into heaven, and an impenetrable 
cloud conceals Him from our view. There are no 
visits of angels, no miracles, no prophets, no super- 
natural signs now. Christianity has its seat in the 
invisible domain of the Spirit, and is the worship 
of God in spirit and in truth. In harmony with 
the viewless operations of the Holy Spirit are the 
subtle and impalpable agencies which Satan now 
wields. If Christ is concealed by the cloud, so is 
Satan. He no more appears in visible shape on 
earth ; he no longer permits his spirits to torment 
the bodies of men. He has withdrawn his oracles, 
his sorceries, his magic, his outward signs, and 
tempts those who have laid aside the worship of 
graven images with the idolatries of the heart and 
mind—with covetousness and worldliness. Like a 
skilful angler, who is careful to keep in shadow lest 
the fishes should see him and be alarmed, he keeps 


| himself concealed, so that his victims may not see 


who it is that is laying the bait for their souls. 
And so thoroughly has he carried out this system 
of invisible temptation, that he has succeeded in 
persuading many that he has no existence, that 
Satan is a mere impersonal principle of evil, and evil 
only an immature stage in the progress of the world’s 
ripening, or the shadow necessarily cast by creation 
itself, 

The practical result of the knowledge that Satan 
works in this manner by imitation of God 
should be to make us, if we would avoid even the 
least appearance of evil, prove all things by the 
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law and the testimony ; and instead of being satis- | | destructive argument. And lastly, the most effectual 
fied with the superficial resemblance, search into | way in which we can detect and extir pate the tares, 
the essence and look to the consequences, and in ; which Satan sows in our hearts and in our lives, is 
the examination seek the enlightenment of that | by our fruitfulness and growth in grace. While our 
heavenly Wisdom which conquered for us the wiles | wheat is in the blade, we may not be able to dis- 
of the devil in the wilderness. Further, as there is | tinguish it from the tares at the same stage of 
no error which is not half a truth, or the perversion | growth ; but when our wheat comes to the ear, 
of a whole truth, and men who hold the error will | and its full-formed golden head waves in the 
often unconsciously act on the truth, our Saviour’s | mellow autumn sunlight, we shall then be able to 
precept regarding the growing together of the tares | detect the dark and shrunken and miserable-look- 
and the wheat until the harvest should teach us, | ing impostor that deceived us to our hurt for 
among other obvious lessons, this most necessary | awhile. We have now a sense of contrast—a test 


one,—that we should not drive such persons hope- | 
lessly astray by indiscriminate abube-or ridicule ; 

but, on the contrary, bring. them: near by manifest- 
ing ‘the truth which their error conceals ; in short, 
employ towardsthem. the constructive and not the 





by which to measure Satan’s depths of deception— 
a standard by which we see the lightness of his 
weight ‘and the-shortcoming of his goodness ; and 
we shall no more tolerate his weeds in our field. 
HUGH MACMILLAN. 





WILLIAM COWPER 


AND HIS HYMNS. 


SECOND ARTICLE. 


‘T= home which had been provided for Cowper 
by Him who “‘setteth the solitary in families ” 
was broken up at the end of two years by the 
death of Mr. Unwin: from a. fall from his horse. 
After this calamity the-widowand the poet removed 
to Olney, in Buckinghamshire, attracted thither by 
the genial character and earnest ministry of John 
Newton. On their arrival in September, 1767, 
they were received into the vicarage, and remained 
there for three months. Fortunately the acquaint- 
ance hastily formed’at Huntingdon ripened into an 
extraordinary intimacy, which continued unbroken 
for twelve years, and the households of the twain 
for all social purposes were practically one. When 
Mrs. Unwin and Cowper removed to their own 
residence, Newton wrote :— 

‘We feel somehow as if they were going to the 
West Indies. The longer and more intimate our 
acquaintance has been, we have been the more 
united ; and though Satan has been busy enough 
with us in other ways, I do not know or believe 
that he was ever suffered to whisper the least 
thought to either of us that might occasion shyness 
or displeasure for a single moment from the first 
day we saw each other.” 

The move of which good, faithful, warm-hearted 
John Newton wrote was only to the other side of 
the vicarage garden-wall; and by means of a door 
which was opened in this barrier, Cowper could at 
any time escape, unobserved by the gossips of 
Olney, to the cultivated greenery which he loved, 
and the geniality of the curate. Otherwise, his sur- 
roundings were less favourable than at Huntingdon. 
There was no daily service in Olney church, the dis- 
tance from Cambridge was so great as to put an end 
to the frequent meetings with his brother, and the 
liveliness of a cultivated domestic circle was ex- 





changed for an endless /ée-a-té¢e with Mrs. Unwin, 
then in the first grief of her widowhood. The tall, | 
featureless brick “house which was the abode of this | 


unique pair looked out only upon the unutterable 
dulness of the main street of Olney, and to dulness 
was added the inevitable slovenliness of a lace- 
making population; a grievous contrast to the 
trimness of Huntingdon. The Ouse, which further 
south submits unwillingly to the restraints imposed 
upon it by its banks, was in the habit of discarding 
them altogether at Olney during eight months of 
the year, and of turning the meadows for a con- 
siderable distance into a shallow and cheerless 
swamp. “The floods” are dismal-looking enough 
when they are “out,” but the process of drying is 
positively pestilential, and, in the midst of heavy 
and fishy-smelling miasma from decaying vegeta- 
tion, low fevers, ague, neuralgia, and other depress- 
ing complaints riot most luxuriously. The walks 
were few at any time, but in winter, when the 
roads dissolved into seas of mud, there were abso- 
lutely none, and when sturdy John Newton was 
compelled to elevate himself on“ pattens” to cross 
from the vicarage to the church, it is not wonderful 
that the dwellers at Orchard Side confined them- 
selves to a gravel-walk thirty yards long during 
that dreary half of the year in which floods, fogs, 
and mud impeded locomotion. ‘The inhabitants 
for the most part were sordidly poor; the place 
was shunned by people of education: “One parson, 
one poet,.one bellman, one crier,” Cowper himself 
describes as the social leaders of the community, 
and except for the comings and goings at the 
vicarage there was absolutely no society. To a 
residence so unpromising, and in most respects so 
unsuitable, was Cowper attracted by the personal 
character of Newton at the age of thirty-six. 

From the time of his recovery up to his settle- 
ment at Olney there had been a singular indefinite- 
ness and absence of fixed occupation about his life. 
At the close of his residence at Huntingdon he 
had still the same disinclination for literary pur- 
suits, the musical evenings and conversational 
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mornings had come to an end with the dispersion 
of the Unwin family, the long winter nights were 
at hand, and Mrs. Unwin must have had sufficient 
reason for dreading his being thrown solely on her 
for society, in the absence of masculine friendship 
and systematic occupation. His desire to take 
orders showed among other things a craving for 
fixity of aim. It was only natural, therefore, that 
the visit of John Newton, which resulted in the 
removal of Cowper and Mrs. Unwin to Olney, 
should appear to them in the light of a providence, 
and for some years the inconveniences and un- 
wholesomeness of their surroundings were merged 
in Cowper’s intense enjoyment of the new friend- 
ship, and of the new life of interest and activity 
upon which he entered in conjunction with it. At 
this time the society of Mrs. Unwin, Newton, and 
the guests at the vicarage, was all that he enjoyed 
or desired. He regarded Newton with infinite 
affection and esteem. He was the first decidedly 
Evangelical clergyman with whom it had been 
possible for him to become intimate. He admired 
him for his strength of heart, for the sincerity and 
ardour of his affections, for his robust intellect, and 
his intrinsic worth. Newton was already known 
to the world by his “ Narrative,” but he probably 
knew little or nothing of the previous history of 
Cowper when he plunged into the friendship with 
his characteristic impetuosity. He admired him 
for his devout spirit, his inexplicable fascination, 
his thorough culture, his exquisite humour, and his 
zealous ministries in Olney. Both were vivacious, 
but Newton’s hilarity was chastened by the seemli- 
ness of Christianity; Cowper’s refined taste retained 
his spirits within the bounds of a graceful play- 
fulness. 

These two men lived in an intimacy of friendship 
which is unknown in our day of hurry and dispeace. 
During twelve years, when they were awake and at 
home, they were never separated from each other 
for twelve hours; and on the short journeys fre- 
quently undertaken by Newton in the neighbour- 
hood, Cowper usually accompanied him. During 
their brief absences from each other, their corre- 
spondence was profuse and incessant. Not the 
slightest shadow of coldness, distrust, or misunder- 
standing ever fell upon their intercourse. Such 
perfect love and perfect trust have rarely been 
found among men; and we may infer, from the 
unbroken harmony in which they lived, that Mrs. 
Newton and Mrs. Unwin were both free from that 
womanish tendency to exaggerate trifles into 
causes of discord, which often “separateth chief 
friends.” The friendship between the two was 
one only possible between opposite natures ; but, 
besides the potent attraction of opposites, there 
was the connecting-link of a common Christianity. 
At this time the religious character of Cowper was 
sufficiently decided to meet the requirements of 
such a severe judge as Newton, and so deeply 
impressed itself upon his memory, that in a letter 
to a friend, written amidst the distractions of after 
years, he says (after extolling his genius and 








scholarship) :—“ But these acquisitions were of 
small value compared with what he had learned in 


the school of the Great Teacher. In humility, 
simplicity, and devotedness to God, in the clear- 
ness of his views of evangelical truth, the strength 
and the comforts he obtained from them, and the 
uniform and beautiful example by which he adorned 
them, I thought he had but few equals. He was 
eminently a blessing, both to me and my people, 
by his advice, his conduct, and his prayers. The 
Lord who had brought us together, so knit our 
hearts and affections, that for nearly twelve years 
we were seldom separated for twelve hours at a 
time, when we were awake and at home. The 
first six I passed in daily admiring and trying to 
imitate him; during the second six I walked 
pensively with him in the valley of the shadow of 
death.” They were bound, he says again, by “the 
fourfold tie of esteem, friendship, communion, and 
obligation.” 

It was natural, under the circumstances, that 
Cowper, who went to Olney without aims, should 
fall into those of his robust friend. Newton’s life 
was one of earnest evangelistic effort, and great 
practical benevolence. All the modes of usefulness 
common among the parish clergy, with a few 
novelties of his own, were adopted by the hard- 
working curate among his two thousand pa- 
rishioners. Public, though not daily services at 
church, frequent prayer-meetings, some of them 
akin to what are now known as revival meetings, 
schools, regular visitation of the sick, and the 
administration of temporal relief as the almoner of 
the munificent Thornton, were his absorbing occu- 
pations. Cowper threw himself with his whole 
heart into this whirl of “ work,” and for several 
years acted as a lay-curate to his friend. During 
these useful, busy six years his records of himself 
are scanty. It is to his absorption in the multiform 
interests of Olney and its neighbourhood, and to 
his actual lack of leisure, rather than, as has been 
insinuated, to the evil influences of Newton and 
Mrs. Unwin, that the cessation of his correspond- 
ence with Hill and Lady Hesketh is to be traced. 
In one of his few notes to Hill he says, “Sir 
Cowper (for that is his title at Olney) prefers his 
home to any other spot of earth in the world,” and 
this though “ occurrences at Olney” were “as scarce 
as cucumbers at Christmas.” In helping the poor 
with the funds committed to him, in praying with 
the sick and sorrowful, and in pointing the dying 
to the cross, he found most congenial occupation. 
It must have been worth while to be sick or 
afflicted, with such rare ministrations at hand. In 
those days there were evening meetings, held at 
the Great House in Olney, at which the service 
consisted of exposition or addresses, singing, and 
extempore prayer. It was for these meetings that 
the Olney hymns were composed, nearly the first 
which Cowper wrote for this purpose being— 

“« Jesus, where’er Thy people mect, 


There they behold Thy mercy-seat.” 
Hymns, and such hymns, the newly-minted coinage 
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of the heart, were a decided innovation. We may 
suppose that the singing was hearty when we know 
that “Helmsley,” recently composed by Madan 
for the hymn “ Lo, He comes with clouds descend- 
ing,” adapted by him from Wesley, was among the 
tunes introduced. The room was always crowded, 
and excitement was not wanting. Yet Cowper, 
whose shrinking from a public appearance was so 
strong as to quench all promptings of earthly 
ambition, and in whom that shrinking was as 
strong as ever, actually prevailed on himself on 
many occasions to take part in the services. How 
strong his love to Christ and to Newton was, may 
be gathered from the fact that, though several hours 
of nervous agitation invariably preceded these 
appearances, he never permitted himself to hold 
back when the time came. Newton had nerves of 
iron, and was incapable of understanding the 
trepidation which shook the frame of his friend, or 
he could never have urged him to such a perilous 
ordeal. Itis difficult to realise that the hymnist who 
continually leads our praises should have suffered 
thus before he was able at any time to lead the 
devotions of the rustics of Olney. But the people 
said that “no one ever prayed like Mr. Cowper;” 
and one especially, who often heard him at such 
times, said, ‘that of all men he ever heard pray, 
no one equalled Mr. Cowper.” In one entry in 
Newton’s diary we find that he preached on 
Hebrews ii. 18, being, he says, led to choose that 
subject by Cowper’s prayer. 

Newton’s account of Cowper, written thirty 
years afterwards, throws much light upon his life at 
this time. 

“We were, as I have said, very much to- 
gcther ; for, besides our frequent walks and visits 
at home, occasional journeys seldom parted us. 
We usually travelled together. He was soon 
known in many places, and everywhere admired, 
by competent judges, as a gentleman and a scholar. 
He was a great blessing to the Lord’s poor and 
afflicted people at Olney, in the still higher and 
more important character of an eminent and 
exemplary Christian. For he had drunk deeply 
into the spirit of his Lord ; he loved the poor, often 
visited them in their cottages, conversed with them 
in the most condescending manner, sympathised 
with them, counselled and comforted them in their 
distresses, and those who were seriously disposed 
were often cheered and animated by his prayers. 
While I remained at Olney we had meetings 
two or three times in a week for prayer. These 
he constantly attended with me. For a time his 
natural constitutional unwillingness to be noticed 
in public kept him insilence. But it was not very 
long before the ardency of his love to his Saviour, 
and his desire of being useful to others, broke 
through every restraint. He frequently felt a dith- 
culty and trepidation in the attempt; but, when 
he had once begun, all difficulty vanished, and he 
seemed to speak, though with self-abasement and 
humiliation of spirit, yet with that freedom and 
fervency as if he saw the Lord, whom he addressed 

















face to face. The wisdom which is from above, 
which is pure and peaceable, gentle and easy to be 
entreated, full of mercy and good works, without 
partiality and without hypocrisy, possessed and 
filled his heart. The wonders and riches of re- 
deeming love, as manifested by the glorious Gospel 
of the blessed God, were the food of his soul, the 
source of his joys, the habitual subject of his study, 
and suggested the leading topics of his conversa- 
tion. Like the Apostle, he was determined to 
know nothing comparatively but Jesus Christ and 


| Him crucified, and to do nothing but in depend- 


ence on his strength.” In another place he wrote, 
“No one walked with God more closely, or was 
more simply devoted to Him in all things ;” the 
highest testimony, considering the quarter from 
whence it comes. 

Cowper himself wrote to a friend, “ Whether 
the nation is worshipping Wilkes or any other 
idol is of little moment to one who hopes and 
believes that he shall shortly stand in the presence 
of the great and blessed God. I thank Him that 
He has given me such a deeply-impressed per- 
suasion of this awful truth, as a thousand worlds 
would not purchase from me. J/¢ gives a relish to 


every blessing, and makes every trouble light.” Else- 
where he wrote of the “ privilege of dying.” So, 


living under “ the powers of the world to come,” 
his peaceful years rolled by. 

In the sublimity of the succeeding woe, and the 
brightness of the succeeding fame, the quiet beauty 
of Cowper’s Christian character runs some risk of 
being overlooked. It is most necessary to bear in 
mind that his hymns were not the expression of 
some fervid moments, or the efflorescence of a hal- 
lucination produced by the vehemence and energy 
of Newton. ‘They proceeded from a source of the 
most profound and influential piety. Whether on 
the heights on which the sunshine*rested, or in the 
depths on which the shadows fell, he walked closely 
and humbly with his God, rejoicing to be a minis- 
tering servant in the lowliest rank of service, and 
seeking no higher place than that of Christian dis- 
cipleship. 

In 1770, Newton induced Cowper to assist him 
in composing that volume of sacred poetry, which 
six years afterwards was given to the world under 
the name of the Olney Hymn-book. With the 
exception of the two beautiful hymns composed at 
St. Alban’s, Cowper’s contributions to this hymn- 
book, extending over a period of two years, were 
prompted mainly by personal and jocal circum- 
stances, and have especial reference to the meetings 
at the “Great House,” which required a psalmody 
more in harmony with the warmth of fecling there 
evolved, than the dilution of the songs of the 
Hebrew Church then generally in use. The 
object of the two hymnists was to paraphrase and 
emphasize scriptural truth for the rustics of Olney, 
and this necessity accounts for the very obvious 
difference in style between the two hymns which 
welled up spontaneously from the poet’s heart at 
St. Alban’s, and those which he wrote for a specific 
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purpose at Olney. It must be observed that at this 
time his poetic genius was only poising itself for 
flight, and also that the trammels which Newton 
imposed upon himself were like the nether mill- 
stone round the neck of his friend. In those days 
of sunshine, when the two men possessed all their 
good things of head, heart, and Christianity in com- 
mon, Cowper sang and Newton admired— 


“T heard him and admired, for he could bring 
From his soft harp such strains as angels sing ; 
Could tell of free salvation, grace, and love " 
Till angels listened from their homes above ; 

I woke my lyre to join his rapturous strain, 
We sang together of the Lamb once slain.’ 


But it was strange that it should so fall out that 
this gifted recluse, who was hereafter to eclipse all 
the poets of his day, and to transmit his fame down 
the ages in undiminished brightness, appeared pri- 
marily before the world as an Olney hymnist, in- 
troduced to public notice by Newton, and that he 
should be known for some years only as a graceful 
contributor to our evangelical hymnology. 

Among the sixty- eight hymns which Cowper con- 
tributed to the Olney Collection, there are few 
which have not some poetic stanzas; but the ex- 
quisite grace and tenderness of the hymn, “ Far 
from the world, O Lord, I flee,” are nowhere re- 
peated. Truly the poet must have been writing 
down to the known capacities of some particular 
rustic when he penned the hymns— 


“My God, till I received Thy, stroke 
How like a beast was I! 


or— 
«Sin has undone our wretched race ;”’ 
oI-—— 
“Tsrael in ancient days 
Not only had a _ 
Of Sinai in a blaz 
But learned the ‘Gloapet too ;” 
or— 


“I was a grovelling creature once, 
And basely cleaved to earth ;” 


or the lines— 


“Cleave to the world, ye sordid worms, 
Contented lick your native dust.” 


I venture to think that he was mistaken in thus 


writing down to his readers, though his self-renun- | 


ciation in making himself of no reputation was a 
part of that consistent following in the Master’s 


footprints which was a marked feature of his Chris- | 


earth’s tongues, uttering the language of all Chris- 
tian hearts, and linked for ever with Christ’s uni- 
versal Church. With its memories of the Cross 
and its anticipations of the Crown, it has been as 
often the first song of the regenerate and redeemed 
sinner, as the last prayer of the pilgrim on whose 
ears the murmur of the river comes up through the 
falling shadows, mingled with the “ sound of harpers 
harping with their harps.” Not less assured than 
Cowper’s hope of his own redemption is his belief 
in the perpetual efficacy of that blood in which he 
had “ washed all his sins away” :— 


“Dear dying Lamb, Thy precious blood 
Shall never lose its power, 
Till all the ransomed church of God 
Be saved, to sin no more.’ 


His outlook on the future was never brighter than 
in this hymn. In recalling the night which soon 
fell upon the hymnist’s soul, we bless God that the 
harp which he hung upon the willows, a silent dis- 
used thing, was indeed “strung and tuned for end- 
less years,” and in the land of the everlasting 
morning has since poured forth “a nobler, sweeter 
song” than even this joyous hymn of his pilgrimage. 

Cowper was a man of prayer, and few of his 
hymns are more beautiful than those which breathe 
the language of supplication. The hymns, “ Jesus, 
where’er Thy people meet,” “God of my life, to 
Thee I call,” “O for a closer walk with God,” and 
the exquisite lines on submission, “ O Lord, my best 
desire fulfil,” are hymns which no amount of use can 
ever render commonplace, and in w hich the Church 
finds fitting expression for even her highest long- 
ings. They tell how close was the intimacy 
between the poet and his Saviour, and how well 
worn by his willing feet was the new ‘and living way 
by which he had access into the holiest. It was 
not often that he sustained a jubilant tone through- 
out an entire hymn, but two of the most popular 
which he wrote, as well as others which have 
never held a high place in public favour, show 
how bright the sunshine was which blessed his 
soul before 1773. The hymns, “Sometimes a 
| light surprises,” and “To Jesus the crown of my 
hope,” bubble over with joyousness and trust, and 
a confidence which had great recompense of re- 





tian character. Still, a man may make himself) ward. In a tenderer, but still a triumphant tone, he 


understood without being colloquial, commonplace, | 
or slovenly, for there is something down in the 
heart of the most uncultured being which thrills to 
the music of true poetry, and the vox populi, rarely | 
in error, has long since set aside the laboriously 
inferior hymns of Cowper, in favour of those in 
which devotional thought is linked to poetic feeling 
and rhythm. But even these disused hymns are 
worthy of study, not only as being his, but as being 
a faithful reflection of the teaching and phraseology 
of the evangelicalism of his day. 

Perhaps his most popular hymn is, “ There is a 
fountain filled with blood,” which, in spite of the | 
distasteful simile in the first verse, is so beautiful as | 
a whole, that criticism has long since been dumb | 
before it. It is one of those elect songs which | 


wrote the hymns, “I will praise Thee every day,” 
| « My song shall bless the Lord of all,” “ Oh, how 
| I love Thy holy word,” “ Lord, my soul with plea- 

sure springs,” and « Almighty King, whose wondrous 
| hand.” But in those two years of which the Olney 
| hymns are the enduring memento, there were some 
dark hours in Cowper’s soul, in which gloomy 
retrospects and dismal forebodings, foreshadowed 
all too truly that night of awful melancholy, whose 
intensest darkness was produced by memories of 
the light and blessedness of day. Of course, if we 
read his hymns in ignorance of his story, we ‘might 
| possibly regard the whole of those on Christian 
| experience as descriptive only of the maniiold 
alternations of the believer’s inner life, and even 





| with our knowledge we cannot err in interpreting 


have gone forth into all the earth, speaking in all | the hymns, “ My God, how perfect are Thy ways,’ 
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“Breathe from the gentle south, O Lord,” “The 
billows swell, the waves are high,” “The Saviour 
hides his face,” as utterances from amidst the war 
of flesh and spirit, akin to those of Newton and 
Wesley, both of whom dwelt in the blissful calm of 
complete assurance. These experimental hymns 
are specially dear to the Church, and as most of 
them take the form of prayers, they afford appro- 
priate speech to the yearnings and distress of the 
sorely tried and nearly fainting Christian, There 
is, however, one hymn at least which it is impos- 
sible to place in this category. If its exact date 
could be ascertained, it would probably be found 
to be about the close of the year 1772. It con- 
tains the touching stanzas,— 
“T hear, but seem to hear in vain, 
Insensible as steel, 
If aught is felt, ’tis only pain 
To find I cannot feel. 


“ Thy saints are comforted, I know, 
And love Thy house of prayer, 
I therefore go where others go, 
But find no comfort there. 


“ Oh! make this heart rejoice or ache— 
Decide this doubt for me, 
And if it be not broken, break, 

And heal it if it be.” 
The hymns which it is a pity that Cowper ever 
wrote are a few which take the form of diatribes. 
He had doubtless caught a tone so foreign to his 
nature from Newton and others of the Evangelical 
clergy. There is something inconceivably repul- 
sive in the idea of the congregation at the Great 
House singing addresses to impenitent sinners, in 
which they are apostrophized as “ sordid worms,” 
and are recommended to “ lick their native dust.” 
Neither is it consonant with our feelings that a 
part of public worship should consist in singing 
such a harsh adjuration to the tender little ones of 
the flock as is contained in the verse,— 


“True, you are young, but there’s a stone 
Within the youngest breast, 
Or half the crimes which you have done 
Would rob you of your rest.” 


Neither could the singing of such a hymn as— 
“Too many, Lord, abuse Thy grace 
In this licentious day,” 

nourisn aught but a spirit of unrighteous self-com- 
placency. But these hymns are few, and have 
long been consigned to a well-merited oblivion. 

Nothing evidences more plainly the spirituality 
of the hymnist than the fact that most of his hymns 
take the form either of earnest supplication or of 
direct communings of his spirit with his Lord. 
There are no didactic commonplaces, no elaborate 
disquisitions, no inventories of the attributes of 
Jehovah, no categories of the doctrines of the 
Christian faith, no laborious attempts to reconcile 
justice and mercy, as in some of the hymns of 
Watts and Doddridge. How beautiful are some 
of the lines written as a sorrowing Christian! “The 


billows swell, the waves are high,” &c., “ God of | 


my hfe, to Thee I call,” &c., “ Lord, who hast suf- 
fered all for me,” &c., or in pleading for spiritual 
blessings, “ O for a closer walk with God,” “ Jesus, 
where’er Thy people meet,” “I thirst, but not as 
once I did.” “O Lord, my best desires fulfil.” Of 





others less beautiful it may be said that if they lack 
the fervour of poetry, they possess the fervour of 
Christianity in an eminent degree. 

It is believed that the favourite hymn, “ God 
moves in a mysterious way,” was the last which 
Cowper wrote.* Composed in the twilight of 
departing reason, amidst fearful presentiments of 
the coming darkness, in the pleasant meadows by 
the Ouse, as the sinking sun of the brief winter day 
threw the long shadows of the leafless trees athwart 
the gilded grass, it stands out as the last expression 
of the poet’s personal faith in this world. With it 
closed the nine peaceful years of content, and 
Christian work, and Christian fellowship, and “re- 
lish for all things,” and communion with the Father 


|and the Son, and joy in the Lord Jesus Christ. 


We take up thankfully the closing lines of faith and 
trust : still, the interpretation of the providence 
which blasted the remainder of Cowper's life, shut- 
ting his lowly and lovely soul into the outer dark- 
ness of apparent alienation from the Father, is not 
for these days of childish thought and darkened 
vision. In the meantime it is enough for us if we 
can believe that the man who from that evening 
forward dwelt in the isolation of an unapproachable 
woe, has long since learned the meaning of the 
mystery from the lips which said, “ What I do thou 
knowest not now, but thou shalt know hereafter.” 

The Olney Hymns were not published for nearly 
four years after the date of Cowper’s last composi- 
tion. Then, despairing of any more aid from his 
friend, by reason of his sore malady, and with 
deep regret for his own preponderating share in the 
undertaking, Newton gave the hymn-book to the 
world, with a characteristic preface, in which he 
states that the desire to promote the faith and 
comfort of sincere Christians was not the only 
motive for the volume, for it was intended likewise 
“as a monument to perpetuate the remembrance 
of an intimate and endeared friendship.” 

The Olney Hymn-book made its appearance at 
a time when the two great hymn-books by Watts 
and Wesley were established in popular favour. 
Doddridge’s hymns, and collections by Madan and 
others, had their circles of admirers also. But the 
atmosphere of the chilling apathy or bristling an- 
tagonism of Nonconformity still clung to Watts’s 
hymns, and “the glorious reproach of Methodism” 
was not yet rolled away from those of Wesley. 
Pious homes existed in the land in which both 
these hymn-books were as rigidly and conscien- 
tiously tabooed as the dramas of Congreve and 
the satires of Churchill. Even with the reviving 
life in the Church of England, which was coincident 
with the rise and spread of Methodism, our con- 
gregations were still shivering under the infliction 
of the frigid tunelessness of Tate and Brady. It was 
not till about 1815 that our parish churches capitu- 
lated to Watts, Wesley, and Doddridge, under the 
consummate generalship of a worthy Noncon- 





* Unless some tame and soulless lines written for the Sunday-school 
children at Olney some years afterwards, at the earnest solicitation ct 
a friend, may be regarded as an exception. 
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formist printer of Prayer-books, whose services are 
not remembered as they ought to be. So the 
Olney Hymn-book, although it has never attained 
congregational use, became the devotional hymn- 
book of the “ Evangelicals ;” but it did not take 
even this comparatively small section of the Church 
by storm ; and the first edition was floated into a 
moderate degree of popularity, not by the poetic 
tenderness of Cowper, but by the great reputation 
of Newton. 

Although in former years Cowper had been an 
anonymous contributor to the Connoisseur and 
other periodicals, this may be regarded as his first 
appearance before the public. He was destitute 
of literary and professional fame, and if remem- 
bered at all in the brilliant society which he had 
once graced by his culture and refinement, it was 
as “Poor Cowper.” ‘Ten years afterwards, when 
the author of the “Task” wore the laurels of a 
nearly universal popularity, and every scrap, or 
even line, which he had ever penned was greedily 
hunted up and hoarded, these sixty-eight hymns, 
written with two exceptions for the Olney rustics, 
were recognised as so much treasure-trove. It was 
enough that they were by the greatest poet of the 
day, to elevate them to a popularity which they are 
not likely to lose. Still, with some exceptions, 
their beauty is that of tenderness and profound 


| piety rather than of poetry. They are human to 
| the core, and like all hymns which have attained a 
high and permanent position, they speak the com- 
mon language of the universal heart of man. Less 
Calvinistic than Watts, less Arminian than Wesley, 
less sectional than either, Cowper’s hymns repre- 
sent the simplicity of the Apostles’ Creed, rather 
than any of the complicated doctrinal systems of 
our Churches. He declares, however, and that 
very unfalteringly, his belief in regeneration and 
sanctification by the Spirit, in the substitutionary 
nature of the atonement, in the inspiration of Holy 
Scripture, and in the good-will of God tomen. He 
“who wore the platted thorns with bleeding brow,” 
had turned on him the gaze which melted Peter ; 
and to point earth’s sad and smitten ones to Him 
as the Prince of Life, who had “opened the king- 
dom of heaven to all believers,” was thenceforth 
the object of his earnest and unobtrusive muse. 
While the bolder flights on strong and steady wing 
which his genius afterwards took, won for him 
immortal fame, the Christian is thankful to re- 
member that this man, one of the greatest of 
English poets, was first known as the composer of 


| these sweet hymns of Olney, and that in the light, 


no less than in the darkness, he laid his gifts reve- 





rently and lovingly at the foot of the cross. 
ISABELLA L, BIRD. 


POWER ON THE WOMAN’S. HEAD BECAUSE OF 
THE ANGELS. 


ARDLY anything is more obvious and notable 
in St. Paul than his impatience of mere 
maxims and rules of conduct. He can never rest 
in them till he has based them on large general 
principles which cover a multitude of facts, and 
which may be freely applied under all changes of 
circumstance and condition. When therefore we 
find him laying down rules about dress, about the 
dress becoming in men and women, and especially 
on the modes of dress proper for worship, we might 
at first think we had caught him departing from 
one of his most constant habits of thought, busying 
himself about mere maxims of conduct instead of 
handling principles and general laws. As, how- 
ever, we study what he has to say on this theme, 
we soon discover that his rules are based on prin- 
ciples broad as human life and history, that he 
gives rules only to establish and illustrate prin- 
ciples which he held to be of imperative and uni- 
versal obligation. 
The Corinthians, and especially those who said 
“ We are of Paul”—the advanced and progressive 
party in the Church—boasted that they ‘ remem- 
bered him in all things,” and held fast to “ the tra- 
ditions” which he had received of the Lord and 
handed down to them. The Apostle, while he 
praises them for their general fidelity, points out 


that at least in some respects they did not make 
good their boast, that they had either misconceived 
or abused the rules and principles which he had 
laid down. In the eleventh chapter of his first 
epistle he takes exception (1) to the way in which 
the Corinthian women sinned against the honour 
and decorum of their sex in asserting their Chris- 
tian freedom ; and (2) to the abuse of the Lord’s 
Supper on the part of both men and women, espe- 
cially, one hopes, on that of the men. 

For the present we have only to consider the 
first of these charges. The offence of the women 
was this. Paul had taught them that in Christ 
Jesus all national, social, sexual distinctions dis- 
appeared: “in Him is neither Jew nor Greek, 
neither bond nor free, neither male nor female.” 
Certain Christian women laid eager hands on this 
principle, and so mishandled it as to occasion a 
public scandal. Paul had taught the spiritual 
equality of man and woman; he had also taught 
the social subordination of the woman to the man. 
But these eager converts had not minds large 
enough to hold and reconcile both these great 
principles: they seized impetuously on that which 
fell in with their wishes, and let the other go—a 
fault in reasoning of which women are said to be 








guilty to this very day. And indeed I suppose 
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there are men as well as women who find it difficult 
to reconcile St. Paul’s two principles, who are dis- 
posed to object, “If in spiritual nature, relation, 
responsibility, women are on an equality with men, 
how can they be subordinate to them?” To any 
such objectors it might be enough to reply: “Christ 
is the co-equal Son of the Father, the ‘fellow’ of 
the Lord of Hosts; yet in the complex mysterious 
relations of the Blessed Trinity Christ is the subor- 
dinate and dependent Son :” for here is an admitted 
case in which equality of nature and subordinate 
position co-exist. But the fuller and more satis- 
factory reply would be: “In spiritual nature and 
relation women are the equals of men: but in the 
divine economy of social life they are subordinate 
and dependent.” What then? in a subordinate 
position they may show an equal, even a superior, 
ability. A designer in a factory, or a governess in 
a family, or a manager in a bank, or a cook in a 
kitchen, may have a wider capacity and display 
higher gifts than their social or official superiors. 
But how do they prove their equality or their 
superiority? Not by rebelling against their posi- 
tion, but by accepting it and excelling in it. So 
with woman. She proves her equality with man, 
not by rebelling against her subordinate position 
in the social order, but by cheerfully accepting it 
as God’s ordinance for her, and by discharging its 
duties with an ability equal or superior to that 
shown by her husband in his different sphere. 

The Corinthian women, or some of them, did 
not see that. They thought to assert the equality 
of the sexes by thrusting themselves into the habits 
and duties of the masculine sex to the neglect of 
their own, by praying and prophesying in church 
instead of ruling their households. As a sign of 
their enfranchisement from the degrading bonds of 
heathenism, as a proof that they were the equals 
of men, they appeared in public unveiled, and so 
violated the decorum of their sex as then under- 
stood : in short, they became bad as women that 
they might prove themselves as good as men. The 
honour of the Christian community was at stake. 
Only women convicted of adultery had their hair 
shorn; only women of notoriously abandoned life 
dispensed with a veil. The Greek women, the 
honourable women, invariably put on a veil, or 
drew their pep/um or shawl over head and face 
when they left their homes. The heathen were 
quick to misconceive any departure from custom, 
any innovation on rule on the part of the Church. 
For many years they believed the most horrible 
misrepresentations of the simple innocent “ love- 
feasts” of the primitive Church,—talked of infants 
murdered to supply the tables, and of vicious indul- 
gences resembling those of the Corinthian temples 
or the sacred groves. And had the Christian women 
gone unveiled, when the absence of the veil was 





therefore, with which St. Paul had to deal; it was 
a question of principle—of principles vital and pro- 
found. And hence it is that he argues so gravely 
and weightily on what might seem a matter of 
small moment. Hence he appeals to Nature, to 
Scripture, to Christian Doctrine, for arguments on 
points which seem so trivial as whether a man 
should or should not have his hair cut, whether a 
woman should or should not wear a veil. His 
reasoning is here and there very difficult to follow, 
partly because it is so close and compressed, and 
partly no doubt because it contains allusions 
familiar to his readers but which we can hardly 
catch. 

I. Take the simplest of his arguments—his 
appeal to Nature. “Judge for yourselves. Is it 
seemly that a woman pray to God uncovered? 
Doth not even nature itself teach you that, if a 
man have long hair, it is a shame to him; but that, 
if a woman have long hair, it is a glory to her? for 
her hair is given her for a covering” (vers. 13—15). 
That is to say, man is by nature unveiled, has short 
hair; woman is veiled with her long hair. The 
divine intention is thus revealed. In handling and 
attiring the body we are to take the suggestions of 
nature as ordinances of God; we are to carry out 
the divine intentions indicated by our physical 
structure: man is to go unveiled, woman is to use, 
or to imitate, the natural veil which God has given 
her. The Greeks and Romans did thus interpret 
and obey the voice of Nature. Among them, as 
we learn from their satirists, it was the climax of 
profligate effeminacy for a young man to wear long 
hair, to bind up his thick tresses with a golden 
fillet. And to this day nothing is more conspicuous 
in the busts of ancient classical art than the close- 
cropped skulls of the Greek athletes and the Roman 
emperors ; in the case of the emperors, indeed, one 
is often tempted to wish that they had worn more 
hair, if only to soften the square, massive, brutal 
features they often display, But while their noblest 
men cut their hair close and short, in common with 
men of all ages they held long flowing tresses as 
among the most potent charms of women—as a 
real “power” on their heads. Nature did not speak 
to them in vain. And therefore the Apostle, 
writing to the Greeks and Romans of Corinth, 
might well appeal to what “nature itself” had taught 
them. 

The fact that St. Paul appeals to Nature as an 
authority deserves more than a passing remark, 
though we cannot give it more now. From how 
many evils would the Church have been saved had 
his example been followed? She has too com- 
monly demanded that we should break with the fair, 
natural world around us, and crush down the native 
instincts of the heart. And hence have sprung at 
least half the errors of dogma and practice which 


the open stamp of harlotry, we can easily conceive | have impeded her progress. Nature does not teach 


what their neighbours would have thought of them, | asceticism, celibacy, or gloomy views whether of 
been thrown in the present or the future life. 


wht a fatal obstacle would have 
the path of the infant Church. 


She does not say, 


“Touch not, taste not, handle not.” Had we lis- 


It was no mere question of maxims and rules, | tened to her, had we asked with St. Paul, “ What 
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does Nature itself teach?” we should have had 
more of his free, generous, catholic spirit. 

II. St. Paul appeals to the Scriptures. His 
appeal is to the verses in Genesis* which describe 
the creation of man and woman, and the relation 
in which they were appointed to stand. “A man 
ought not to cover his head, forasmuch as he is an 
image and glory of God, but the woman is the glory 
oftheman. For man is not of woman, but woman 
of man: and man was not created for the woman, 
but woman for the man” (vers. 7—9). Man, said 
Moses, was made “in the image of God ;” there- 
fore, adds St. Paul, man is a “glory” of God. 
Hence he ought not to veil the head which bears 
an impress so divine, the face which reflects so 
excellent a glory. But “the woman is the glory of 
man ;” she was taken out of his side—not from the 
rude clay, but from clay already attempered by 
human life and heat; not from any remote or un- 
comely member of man’s body, but from his very 
heart, from the very seat of life. Therefore she is 
his “glory ;” she represents what is finest in him 
and most exquisite, what is highest and best. 
Nevertheless, the Apostle insists (ver. 8), she was 
taken from man, not man from woman; she was 
(ver. 9) created for man, not he for her. And 
this derived origin indicates her dependant con- 
dition. Although she is his glory, because she is 
his glory, she is to defer and minister to him from 
whom she sprang, just as the highest spirits are 
those who serve most and best. 

“ And therefore,” continues the Apostle (ver. 10), 
“ought the woman to have power on her head, 
because of the angels.” No verse in the New 
Testament is, I suppose, more perplexing than this. 
Volumes have been written on it. I need not 
dwell on the various interpretations put upon it. 
The ablest commentators understand it thus: “ Be- 
cause woman is subordinate and dependant on 
man, she ought to wear a veil on her head to de- 
note her subjection to man.” That is to say, when 
the Apostle affirmed, “The woman ought to have 
power on her head,” he meant she ought to have 
subjection—ought to have not a power of her own, 
but a symbol of her husband’s power over her! 
By such a method of interpretation we may make 
the Apostle say anything, even the opposite of 
what he means. We can accept neither the method 
nor its results. But, if we reject this interpretation, 
where shall we find another? If this method is 
not good, what method shall we adopt ? 

Let me offer a suggestion on that point. When 
we are puzzled by a word or phrase in the Apostle’s 
writings, we are too apt, I fear, to make it a mere 
question of words—to forget how habitually he had 
great fixed thoughts in his mind, and alluded to 
them even when he did not give them clear expres- 
sion. Now one of his great fixed thoughts is, that 
we rule by serving, that to become great we must 
make ourselves of the least, that to rise we must 
stoop, that the lord of all is the servant and min- 





* Gen. i. 26; ii. 18, 21. 





ister of all. You instantly recognise that as one 
of St. Paul’s habitual thoughts. Possibly he alludes 
to it here. He has been describing the subordi- 
nate position of woman. She is the dependant 
helpmeet, or minister, of man. But if she is to 
serve, she must be strong. ‘The minister of man 
must have “ power” on her head. To the Hebrews 
unshorn hair, like that of Samson, was the sign of 
strength or power. And the unshorn hair of the 
woman is “the power,” or the symbol of the power, 
which her service requires. This I take to be the 
Apostle’s thought. And does not Nature itself 
confirm his thought? Is not a woman’s hair a 
strength to her as well as a glory? How often has 
a thread of golden hair drawn strong men across 
the world! How often have soft locks and bright 
meshes proved stronger bonds than bars of steel! 
Who does not remember the little packet, all 
blotted with tears, which they found in a corner of 
poor Swift’s desk, with these words on it, “ Only a 
woman’s hair” ?—words than which few are more 
pathetic, words heavy with the sadness of a fierce 
passion, and a fierce conflict with passion, long 
since past. ‘This, then, I think, is “the power” 
which the woman has, and ought to have, on her 
head, the power of unshorn hair, the power of the 
soft flowing tresses with which Nature has veiled 
and adorned her head. 

But what are we to make of “the angels,” for 
whose sake woman is not to put off this power? The 
received opinion is, “that angels attend our Chris- 
tian assemblies, and that, as they love to see all 
things done decently and in order, men and women 
should scrupulously observe the decorums of their 
sex.” Let those who can be content with this 
explanation, take it; they are very welcome to it. 
But who can be content with it? What thoughtful 
man does not pronounce it tame, inapplicable, in- 
admissible? St. Paul has taught us to look for 
deeper meanings than this in his mysterious words. 
And if we study his words, and the connections of 
his thought, we soon get a clue to a meaning very 
Oriental and mystical in its tone, and therefore all 
the more likely to be his. 

If you examine verses 7—g, you will see that St. 
Paul quotes or refers to three passages* in the 
Book of Genesis, in which the original relation of 
the sexes is set forth. Closely following the pas- 
sages he cites, there is in the Book of Genesis a 
curious story of the first infraction of the true rela- 
tion of the sexes. ‘‘It came to pass, when men 
began to multiply on the face of the earth, and 
daughters were born to them, that the sons of God 
saw the daughters of men that they were fair, and 
they took them wives of all whose beauty charmed 
them.” + We know, or think we know, what that 
story means; that it means the intermarriage of 
the pious race with the impious, of the sons of Seth 
with the daughters of Cain; and the introduction 
of polygamy, since the men of Seth’s line now first 





* Gen. i. 20; ii, 18, 23; and iii. 16, 
+ Gen. vi. I—4. 
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took as many women as charmed them for their 
wives. But on this simple historical basis the 
Rabbis built up a great pile of fables. With them 
“the sons of God” were the angels, not the sons 
of pious Seth. The daughters of men, departing 
from their primitive simplicity and decorum, laid 
aside their veils, and tricked out their hair and 
faces with ornaments. The angels saw them, and 
grew enamoured of their beauty, and fell from their 
pure unimpassioned blessedness. This, according 
to Hebrew legend, is “the fall of the angels ;” and 
to this fall both St. Peter and St. Jude refer in 
their Epistles, adopting the legend which no man 
then doubted. Possibly, probably, St. Paul also 
alludes to it here. The Corinthian women, hidden 
by their veils of hair, or going abroad with covered 
heads, could bring no such evil to the angels as, 
according to the Hebrew legend, had been brought 
to them by the unveiled faces of the women before 
the flood. If only “ because of the angels,” there- 
fore, they should carry this veil, this power, this 
strength of flowing tresses on their heads. 

While this legend is at all strange to us, we may 
find it hard to believe that St. Paul here alludes to 
it. But we have to remember that it was part of 
the national faith, that every Jew believed it ; we 
have to remember that two other Apostles refer to 
it without branding it as untrue, rather implying, 
indeed, that they accepted it as true; we have to 
remember that St. Paul is quoting in the previous 
verses from the Book of Genesis, quoting God’s 
institute of marriage, and his ordinance on the 
original and true relation of the sexes. When once 
we remember these things, we shall at least admit 
it to be likely that he had this story of the first 
violation of the sexual relation in his mind, and 
the Jewish legend which grew out of it. Indeed, 
the more we dwell on it, the more probable it 
appears, that he had this legend in view when he 
bade women cover their heads because of the 
angels. For St. Paul was a Rabbi as well as an 
Apostle. And the Rabbis were so possessed by 
this legend that they were constantly making pro- 
verbs about it. Thus, for example, Rabbi Simeon 
used to say, “If a woman’s head be uncovered, 
evil angels come and sit upon it.” Nay, the le- 
gend passed current through the whole East. The 
‘fathers ” of the Church believed it. The Arabs 
and Turks believe it to this day. They tell us 
this story about Mahommed and his wife Khadijah, 
at the time when he began to see visions and dream 
dreams :—“ Khadijah said to Mahommed after his 
first vision, ‘If the angel appear again, let me 
know.’ Gabriel appeared to him again. He said 
to her, ‘I see him.’ His wife placed his head first 
on her left, then on her right shoulder, and asked, 
*‘Seest thou him still?’ He answered, ‘ Yea.’ 
Then she said, ‘Turn, and lie on my bosom ;’ 
which, when he had done, she asked again, ‘ Seest 
thou him?’ He answered,‘ Yea.’ Then she took 
her veil from her head, and asked, ‘Seest thou him 
still?’ And this time he answered, ‘ Nay.’ Then 
she said, ‘ By heaven, it is true, itis true! It was 





an angel, and not a devil!’” Having told this 
story, the Arabian historian remarks and explains, 
“ Khadijah knew that a good angel must fly before 
the face of an unveiled woman, whilst a devil would 
bear the sight very well.” 

So that, at least in Oriental thought, there is a 
power on the head of the woman to which even 
angels are susceptible ; and it may very well be 
that St. Paul availed himself of this antique tradi- 
tion, this universal belief, when he bade women 
observe the decorum of their sex, and keep the 
power on their heads veiled because of the 
angels. 

III. St. Paul appeals to Christian Doctrine. 
“The head of every man is Christ, and the head 
of the woman is the man, and the head of Christ 
is God” (ver. 3). Here is a recognised Christian 
principle—Christ the head of man, as God is the 
head of Christ ; and from this principle St. Paul 
draws the inference that just as Christ is the head 
of man, so man is the head of the woman. Is the 
inference a sound inference? Is not Christ just 
as truly the head of the woman as of the man? 
Is there any pretext even for supposing women to 
be farther from Christ than men? Assuredly not. 
In their personal relation to Him, viewed simply 
as separate souls, as distinct human beings, there 
is no difference between them; women are as 
near Christ as men ; He is their Head, since He is 
the Head of the whole Church, the whole human 
race. In Him is neither male nor female. He is 
not of an age, but for all time; not for a race ora 
sex, but for all; all womanly as well as all manly 
excellences combine in Him. Viewed simply as 
human beings, the relation of women to Christ is as 
direct, vital, immediate as that of men. 

But now look at them not simply as human 
beings, as individual souls, but as souls incarnated 
in flesh, as forming a distinct sex, as members of 
the social order. In that order there must be 
grades, degrees, subordinations, or there can be no 
whole, no unity. In an empire there must be a 
ruling race, orclass, or person: there must be govern- 
ing members in a society : and in a household there 
must be a superior or ruling sex. When we ask, 
Which sex is to rule? the Bible replies, “ Man is 
first in creation, first in dignity. Woman was made 
for him, not he for her.” And with this natural 
order and subordination, the equal spiritual relation 
to Christ is not to interfere. Christ did not come 
to thwart or to reverse, but to perfect, human nature 
and human society. In Him indeed is neither 
Greek nor Jew, neither male nor female: you can- 
not so much as conceive Him asking, “ Is that the 
prayer of an Englishman or a German, of a man or 
a woman ?” before He will listen toit. In Himall 
these national and sexual distinctions are nothing. 
But out of Him, in their relation not to Him, but 
to each other, there are still different races and 
sexes: all may be Christian, but the Englishman 
remains an Englishman, the German a German, 
the man a man, the woman a woman. The social 
order and the prosperity of the world hang on our 
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ecognition of these distinctions, on the fair dis- 
charge of the special duties they involve. 

What grade we hold in this social order, and 
what part we play, is not by any means the main 
question ; but how we fill it, how we play it. The 
woman, for instance, though equal in nature, holds 
the subordinate social grade: but if she play her 
part well, show herself perfect in it, become “ pure 
womanly,” is she not nobler than an unmanly man ? 
and as noble, as high in the favour of God and 
Christ, as the manliest of men? She becomes 
perfect as a woman when she cheerfully accepts 
her position, her part; when she ministers to man, 
not only from love to him, but also from love to 
Christ. 

Suppose a woman, a wife, to rebel against her 
social position and the divine ordinance which 
assigned it to her. If she push her mutiny to the 
extreme, what happens? One of two things. 
Either, casting off all restraint, she breaks the tie 
which bound her to her husband, divorces herself 
from him rather than obey him; or she openly 
rules where she ought to obey, and is condemned 
by her own instincts and her own sex even more 
severely than by men. But suppose she cheerfully 
accepts her part, fills it in the true womanly spirit 
—what then? Why then she has her own approval, 
and in the judgment of men as well.as of women 
her function is every whit as high and noble as that 
of her husband. Suppose, again, she takes and 
fills her part in a Christian spirit, does all for 
Christ’s sake ; and then every act of womanly duty 
and wifely service becomes religious ; her happiness 
rises into blessedness, her freedom into a holy and 
royal freedom. 

To these general principles St. Paul gives a 
peculiarly Oriental and symbolic expression. His 
main principle is, that in the social order man’s is 
the higher, woman’s the subordinate, position. ‘This 
principle he sets forth under the symbol of head- 
ship. Woman looks up to man as the next highest, 
man looks up to Christ; man is woman’s head, 
Christ is man’s head. Thus the human head be- 
comes the symbol of Christian verities. Because it 
is a symbol of sacred verities, a certain sanctity 
attaches to it; because it is a type or emblem, it 
is to be treated with a certain reverence, the re- 
verence we show to all other emblems and symbols 
of Christian truth. For a man to dishonour his 
head is to dishonour Christ, since his head is a 
symbol of Christ: for a woman to dishonour her 


simplicity, we might almost destroy the power of 
the ordinances? If, for example, some wealthy and 
luxurious church, instead of plain bread and wine, 
were to put rich plum-cake and a wine highly 
spiced or mulled on the table of the Lord, do you 
not instinctively feel that, with the simplicity of the 
symbols, much of the sacredness and force of the 
Sacrament would be lost? Some persons, again, 
find it pleasant and refreshing to puta little eau-de- 
cologne in the water with which they wash their 
face and hands; but if some squeamish person 
were to have a few flasks emptied into Font or 
Baptistery, would you not instinctively feel that thus 
to tamper with the simplicity of the symbol was 
to impair the value of the ordinance? And it is 
thus that St. Paul argues about the human head. 
“The head of the man is the symbol of Christ’s 
headship ; the head of the woman is the symbol of 
man’s headship. So long as they are left in their 
natural simplicity, there is a sacramental holiness 
in these symbols: so soon as that simplicity is 
corrupted, so soon as men and women begin to 
play fantastic tricks with their hair, the value of the 
symbol declines. If you would honour God, leave 
them as He made them. He has given men short 
hair; to women He has given the tresses which in 
part conceal the head they adorn. Do not tamper 
with the simplicity of Nature, or obscure the divine 
intention indicated by your physical structure. Let 
the women worship with covered heads, the men 
with open uncovered face. God meant the woman’s 
head to be veiled, or why did He veil it with hair ? 
God meant the man’s head to be uncovered, or 
why did He withhold that natural veil from 
him ?” 

This is St. Paul’s argument, but not quite the 
whole of it. There is still one point to be noted. 
Before we can fully reach his sense of the sacred- 
ness of “the head,” we must remember why the 
Jews, and most Oriental nations, covered the head 
when they worshipped. Then, as now, the pious 
Hebrew not only retained hat or turban when he 
entered the sanctuary, but also drew over it the 
tallith, a sacred veil, kept exclusively for public 
worship. By veiling his head during worship, he 
meant to express reverence for the Divine Pre- 
sence—that he was not worthy to stand in it, that 
he could not look on God and live. If pure angels 
cover their faces with their wings, how much more 
should sinful man cover his head with a veil? 

From the Jew’s point of view, therefore, the as- 








head is to dishonour man, because her head is the 
symbol of man. 

This is St. Paul’s argument. To us it may seem 
fanciful and far-fetched. But we have to remember 
that it was not addressed to us, but to a church in 
which these fanciful Orientalisms had great power. 
Yet even we may feel the force of it, if we think how 
much the value of our Christian Sacraments de- 
pends on our preserving the simplicity of their 
emblems. The water, bread, wine of these Sacra- 
ments have a certain holiness in our thoughts: did 


sumption of the /a//ith was a reverential and reli- 
gious act. But not from St. Paul’s. In his scheme 
of thought, Christ was the head of the man. For 
a man to cover his head in worship was _there- 
fore to veil Christ; it was to imply that He 
needed to veil His face before God, that He was 
not worthy to stand in the Divine Presence, or to 
gaze on the Divine Holiness. Man must not thus 
dishonour Christ, his head: let him therefore pray 
or prophesy with head uncovered, if only to denote 
that Christ need not veil His face, that He could 





it ever strike you that, merely by corrupting their 
VIT—24 


look on God and live. But the very reason which 
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made it right for man, made it wrong for woman, 
to worship unveiled. For, according to St. Paul, 
her head was the man. And to uncover her head 
in worship was to imply that man needed no veil 
when he came before God, that he could stand 
unabashed before the Divine Presence and Holi- 
ness! Let her worship therefore with head studi- 
ously veiled, and thus bear witness to the fact that 
sinful man was unworthy so much as to lift up his 
eyes unto heaven. 

We have now, I believe, the whole of St. Paul’s 
argument before us. Is it not curious, wonderful ? 
Does it not quicken a new sense of admiration in 
us that he should handle even so slight a matter as 
the use of the veil so largely, with so wide a sweep 
of argument? If it be atrue mark of greatness 
that it handles all things greatly, how great must 
he be who, in teaching women to worship with 
covered heads, appeals to the laws of Nature, to 
the revelations of Holy Writ, to the verities and 
mysteries of the Christian Faith? 

Let us imitate Paul as well as admire him. The 
great lesson he teaches in this passage, the great 
example he sets, is, that we should apply the laws 
and principles which God has revealed in Nature, 
in Scripture, in Christ, to every phase and depart- 
ment of our life, to every detail of conduct, even 
the most trivial and common. A man asks, ‘Shall 
I have my haircut?” “Yes,” replies St. Paul, “ for 
Nature itself teaches you that it is ashame for a man 
to have long hair: Scripture teaches you that man 
is an image and glory of God: Christ teaches you 
that He is the head of man, and neither God nor 
Christ require a veil.” “Shall I wear a veil?” 
asks awoman. And Paul replies, “ Yes, for Na- 
ture itself teaches you that it is the glory of woman 





to have long hair: Scripture teaches you that the | 


woman was made for the man: Christ teaches you 
that man is the head of the woman, and man needs 


a veil so often as he enters the Divine Presence.” | 


If the large laws of Nature and God are to be 
applied to questions so small as these, to what 
questions are they inapplicable? If we ask, Shall 
I eat? shall I drink? shall I take daily exercise? 
shall I attend public worship? shall I take a cor- 
dial part in the work and service of the Church? 
shall I wear a kind face, and speak kind words to 
my neighbour, and help him in his need ?”—if we 
ask any such questions as these, are not Nature, 
Scripture, Christ, ready with a reply? If we 
are sincere, and bent on knowing what the will of 
God is, have we any great difficulty in discovering 
their reply? Do we not know and feel both that 
God does respond to every such question we 
ask, and that the true happiness, the true blessed- 


ness, of life, consists in thus bringing all we do 
under law to God ? 

Let.us learn from St. Paul to apply the largest 
and deepest principles to the smallest details of 
conduct and duty; but let us also learn to apply 
them with his freedom. Nothing would be more 
fatal to our spiritual health than to stereotype the 
rules he inferred from the laws of Nature and God, 
to turn his principles, or his applications of them, 
into binding and universal maxims of conduct. To 
the Greek and Roman men and women of Corinth 
he said, “ Let the men cut their hair and worship 
with uncovered face ; let the women veil their faces 
and not speak in church,” Are we invariably to 
adopt and enforce these rules? Is a woman never 
to speak in public, and always to wear a veil? Is 
it wrong for a man in India, or at an outdoor ser- 
vice, to worship with covered head, to keep on his 
hat or turban? To make St. Paul’s rules inflexible 
and: universal would be to sin against his spirit. 
On Greeks and Romans he enforces attention to 
the customs and decorums of their race and 
time, and gives them perfectly good reasons for 
adhering to them. Had he been writing to the 
free women of Germany or of the West, who did 
not wear a veil, or to Jews who worshipped with 
covered heads, no doubt he would have urged 
them to observe their honourable customs, and 
have found reasons for it equally cogent and excel- 
lent. Principles abide, but customs change. And 
we then act most in the spirit of Paul when we 
freely apply his principles to our changed customs, 
Always and everywhere he would have the woman 
honour and obey the man, the man love and 
cherish the woman, for Christ’s sake, and not 
merely from natural affection. Always and every- 
where he would have all men honour Christ as the 
Head of humanity, and grow up into Him in all 
things. But he would also have us apply these 
principles for ourselves, and walk by them in our 
several conditions according to the national and 
social customs of our age and race. Whether we 
worship God with naked feet or uncovered head, 
does not matter a jot; save that we should choose 
the posture or action which our age deems most 
reverential: what is of supreme importance is that, 
in whatever forms, we should worship Him, and 
worship Him in spirit and in truth, Whether the 


| woman honours the man by veiling her face, and 


the man honours Christ by baring his head, must 
be determined by the customs of the time: what 
is of supreme importance is that we should love 
each other, and that we all, in all we do, should 
seek to serve and honour Him who loved us and 
gave Himself ior us. 


SAMUEL COX, 
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THE JEWISH NEW YEAR AND DAY OF ATONEMENT. 


By THE AUTHOR oF “ PAssovER OBSERVANCES.” 


“THE first day of Tisri is the beginning of the 
Jewish new year. Properly speaking, this 
month stands seventh in the calendar, and falls 
between September and October. But though it 
is not first in the order of months—for this honour 
belongs to Nisan, in which the children of Israel 
came out from Egypt—tTisri is, nevertheless, es- 
teemed the first of the year, and a long array of 
venerated Rabbis hold that in this month the world 
was created, alleging that at the moment when 
trees and herbs appeared they were in a state of 
maturity, and were already laden with full ripe fruit. 
Other Rabbis, however, contend, with equal vigour, 
that the work of creation took place in the spring. 

Great preparations are made in anticipation of 
the opening of the new year. Thus, for example, 
a trumpet is blown in the synagogue every day 
during the preceding month of Elul, which, accord- 
ing to Jewish computation, is the last month of the 
old year. This is done after service, and just 
before the congregation disperses, its object being 
to remind them that this is “the month of propi- 
tiation,” and that they should seriously set about 
the work of repentance. Very few notes are 
blown ; but the effect produced is solemn and 
striking. Special prayers are also introduced into 
the synagogue service relative to the confession and 
forgiveness of sins, and altogether a penitential air 
is imparted to the devotional exercises of the 
month, ‘The stricter sort—but these are becom- 
ing fewer and fewer every year—fast all day during 
the entire month of Elul. When this rabbinical 
ordinance is conscientiously carried out, it presses 
very heavily upon the physical endurance of those 
who comply with it. Fasting is not with a pious 
Jew an allowable dallying with various kinds of 
palatable food, such as fish, and eggs, and pastry, 
and fruit ; but is an entire laying aside of all suste- 
nance—water even included—tfrom sunrise to sun- 
set. The effect of this protracted abstinence upon 
weak constitutions and in hot countries can easily 
be imagined. Many break down; not a few are 
forbidden by their physicians to persist in the 
austerities of the season; while hardly any but 
the strongest and severest are able to carry them 
out steadtastly to the end. The fast, however, is 
thoroughly recognised ; and, whether it be kept to 
the letter or not, it exercises a sobering influence 
over the entire community. The most self-indulgent 
suddenly become simple and sparing in their food, 
and many a man cuts off some dubious pleasure or 
profit which nothing in the world, perhaps, but the 
recurrence of Elul would have induced him to 
forego. 

For about a week before the opening of the new 
year a special night-service is held in the syna- 
gogue. It is known by a Hebrew term which 











means “ forgiveness,” and is marked by a solemn 


form of prayer which is appointed to be used at 
this season only. The practice originated from an 
idea of the Rabbis that during the night-hours the 
Shechinah hovers over all the worlds that God has 
made, and that in the very early hours of morning, 
towards the dawn of day, the Divine Glory specially 
rests on this lower orb in which we dwell. This 
is supposed to be the moment when God is most 
favourable to prayer, and when He is most easily 
entreated. Thus, then, following the example of 
David—* I prevented the dawning of the morning 
and cried” (Ps. cxix. 147)—the faithful assemble 
in the synagogue, at about three o’clock in the 
morning, to make their supplication and to confess 
their sins. In continental countries the Jewish 
quarter is usually roused by a crier, who wends 
his way through every street, shouting at the top 
of his voice, “Samuel! Isaac! Israel!”-—and a 
string of other names — “awake! awake! and 
come to the synagogue!” Lights are soon to 
be seen flashing in the windows, and in a few 
minutes the streets are all alive. Women and 
children turn out as well as men, for attendance 
at:this service confers great merit, and the syna- 
gogue is generally as full as it can hold. 

The practice is unknown in England. Jews of 
the most unimpeachable piety sleep quite com- 
posedly through the night. The synagogue is 
opened half an hour or so earlier than usual in 
the morning, and, supposing that ten males can 
be got together to make up a congregation—which, 
speaking for the provinces, will always be doubtful 
—brief selections from the “ forgiveness” service 
are read, after which the usual morning prayers are 
recited. 

On the eve of the new year a prayer occurs in 
the course of the night-service which is esteemed 
to be so exceedingly solemn that, as a rule, the 
ordinary “reader” of the synagogue does not 
officiate. The performance of the service is re- 
served for some distinguished Rabbi, or, in the 
absence of a properly qualified minister, for the 
most pious and learned man in the town, whose 
kind offices are secured for the occasion. What- 
ever his other recommendations may be, he must 
not be less than thirty years of age, he must not 
be an unmarried man, and he must have a beard. 
This, of course, is wholly ignored—if, indeed, it is 
understood—amongst English Jews, and the syna- 
gogue prayers go on just as usual. 

The trumpet has been blown, as has already 
been said, at the end of every service during the 
month of Elul; but on the morning of New-Year’s 
Eve it is zo¢ blown. ‘Two reasons for the omission 
are assigned by the Rabbis :— 

1. In order to confuse Satan. On New-Year’s 
Day, as will presently be seen, he appears as the 
accuser of the brethren. The trumpet blasts of 
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Elul warn him of the approach of this day; but 
when, on a sudden, he finds that they are discon- 
tinued, he begins to think that there has been 
some mistake about the blowing, and that it cannot 
really be the new year after all. 

2. The blowing of the trumpet on New-Year’s 
Day is‘a divine command, while the blowing of the 
preceding month is a rabbinical precept. On New- 
Year's Eve, therefore, the blasts are discontinued, 
so as to make a distinction between that which is 
a biblical precept, and that which rests on human 
authority for its acceptance. 

As to the trumpet itself, it should be said that in 
all cases it is made of ram’s horn. Metal, or the 
horn of other animals, would not be allowable. 
Amongst other enactments of the Rabbis, it is 
provided that it must be three hands high—a 
measure which is taken by the fist being closed 
and the thumb stuck upright. This makes one 
hand, 

The devout Jew who has prepared himself during 
Elul by confession, prayer, fasting, almsgiving (a 
point on which the highest authorities lay immense 
stress), and study of the Law, is now ready on the 
eve of the new year to enter upon what the Talmud 
describes as “the great and awful day.” There is 
one requirement more, however, with which he 
must have faithfully complied. He must have 
taken his bath on the afternoon of New-Year’s Eve. 
This is a Levitical purification, and cannot be 
performed at home. Our Jew must have recourse 
to an establishment which is licensed by the ruling 
powers of his synagogue, and where bathing appa- 
ratus is supplied according to exact Talmudical 
precept. He pays a trifling fee on entrance, and 
is shown into a kind of bathing box, or closet, 
where he strips, and washes as much or as little of 
his person as he pleases. This done, he is ready 
for the grand ceremonial, which consists in his 
walking very gingerly down some stone steps lead- 
ing to acold bath. The water reaches about half- 
way up the chest of an ordinary-sized man. It is 
always very cold; for one necessary condition is 
that it must come direct from a spring at the bottom, 
and must on no account be thrown in from above. 
As soon as our Israelite has recovered his breath 
and has done shivering, he dips his head three 
times as fast as he can. This is all, and then he 
scrambles up the slippery steps as best he may. 
His purification for the morrow is now complete. 

Four chief names are assigned to the day— 

1. The Beginning of the Year. 

The Day of Memorial. 

The Day of the Trumpet, 

The Day of Judgment. 

few words must here be added by way of 
explanation. 

All that will happen in the ensuing year, whether 
to nations or individuals, is supposed to be deter- 
mined on New-Year’s Day. The Talmudical 
expression is that “it is written.” But though the 
decree has been passed in the divine counsels, a 
brief period of respite is allowed, in the hcpe that 
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ungodly men may repent and avert their evil doom. 
This merciful delay extends over ten days. Atthe 
expiration of this further probation—that is to say, 
on the Day of Atonement—the judgment is “‘sealed ” 


|(to keep up the figurative language in which the 


Rabbis have handed down their doctrine), but 
even then it is not sent out for execution. Five 
days more elapse before the commencement of the 
Tabernacle holiday, and on the seventh and most 
solemn day of that festival—known as the “ Ho- 
sanna Rabbo”—the decree is handed over to 
ministering angels to be carried out in the course 
of the coming year. 

New-Year’s Day being charged with events of 
such importance, Satan is held to be specially 
watchful, and to redouble his efforts to secure the 
condemnation of God’s people. For the attain- 
ment of this end he brings to remembrance all 
their past transgressions, recorded with a malignant 
fidelity that never makes allowance for the tiniest 
slip. Ministering angels, on the other hand, strive 
their utmost to defeat his cruel designs, and fierce 
is the struggle between the unseen powers of light 
and darkness, while the New-Year’s prayers are 
going up towards heaven. It is a critical moment 
in a Jew’s life, and woe be to him who does his 
work of devotion sluggishly. 

On New-Year’s morning the synagogue service 
begins at a very early hour—never later than six. 
Upon this occasion there must be /wo ministers, or 
“readers "—one to give the word to blow the 
trumpet, and the other to blow. Each of these 
wears the “ serganes,” or surplice, together with a 
white skull-cap and girdle, and in foreign countries 
the one who is charged with the duty of blowing 
must go to the bath immediately before service. 
This is in addition to the purification of the pre- 
ceding afternoon, 

An odd effect is produced by each of the male 
members of the congregation wearing the “ tallis ” 
on his head, instead of, as usual, across his shoulders. 
Immense importance is attached to this vestment, 
and no Jew would venture to appear in his place at 
a morning service without it. It is a woollen cloth 
or shawl bordered with blue, and fringed with 
worsted, the use of which is explained in the lan- 
guage of Scripture to be, ‘‘ That ye may look upon 
it, and remember all the commandments of the 
Lord, and do them ; and that ye seek not after your 
own heart and your own eyes, after which ye use 
to goa whoring” (Num. xv. 39). From the fact 
that the Israelites are bidden to “look upon it,” 
the Rabbis infer that it should be used at such 
services only as are conducted in the day-time, and 
that it should not be worn at any that are carried 
on by candle-light, the supposition being that the 
sacred fringe might not then be clearly seen. Hence 
it is not produced at any evening service, except on 
the eve of the Day of Atonement, when there are 
special reasons for its use, which will be explained 
in their proper place. 

The tones to which the New-Year’s service is 
said, or rather sung, are the same throughout the 
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world, and are held in great veneration, as dating 
from Moses. It is a great point to render them 
according to strict tradition. This is all the more 
deserving of notice because on ordinary occasions 
the “ reader” scruples little to interpolate inflexions 
and cadences of his own. On New-Year’s Day he 
must abide by inexorable rule. The service is 
long and wearisome, and the more so because a 
part of it is founded upon Cabala, which possesses 
the greater virtue in the eyes of the orthodox from 
the fact that not a living member of the congre- 
gation can make head or tail of what he is singing. 
All he knows is that it relates to the worship of 
angels in heaven, and that the bare recital of the 
prescribed words confers unspeakable merit. 

On every Sabbath and holiday a piece of cere- 
monial is performed, which is technically known 
as “calling up.” Eight men are summoned by 
name in the following order :—First, a descendant 
of Aaron (a Cohen), if present, then a member of 
the tribe of Levi, then an ordinary Israelite, selected 
according to a skilfully graduated scale of wealth 
or worldly distinction. As their names are called 
out they leave their places, and advance towards 
the raised platform or reading-desk, from whence 
the prayers are chanted by the presiding minister. 
Here they stand in an attitude of reverent atten- 
tion, while the portion of the Law appointed for 
the day is read to them—the supposition being 
that they are receiving it on behalf of the congre- 
gation, just as of old the children of Israel received 
it from the hand of Moses. It is the most solemn 
and striking part of an ordinary service, and the 
men who are “called up” are selected with care— 
none but reputable livers being chosen. On New- 
Year’s Day the privilege is publicly sold by auction 
in the synagogue, and competition is generally 
brisk enough to run the bidding up to a high 
figure. The proceeds go to the poor fund ; which 
is about the only thing that can be said in favour 
of a practice which would better befit a salesman’s 
rooms than a house of prayer. Nothing of the 
kind—let the fact be recorded with thankfulness— 
is now allowed in England ; but men are “ called 
up” in the usual way—a preference for this turn 
being given to the leading seat-holders of the con- 
gregation. 

After the reading of the Lawa sermon is usually 
delivered, and then come preparations for the grand 
event of the day—the blowing of the trumpet. 
This, as every one knows, is a divine ordinance. 
“In the seventh month” (that is to say, in Tisri, 
which, though the seventh in order of months, is, 
nevertheless, the first month of the year), “in the 
first day of the month shall ye have a Sabbath” (a 
day of rest), “a memorial of blowing of trumpets, 
an holy convocation” (Lev. xxiii. 24). 

First of all the 47th psalm is read seven times. 
But this is strictly—or nearly so—a foreign prac- 
tice, for it is very seldom done in England. ‘Then 
follows a profound silence of some minutes, during 
which no one ought so much as to cough, or blow 
his nose, or sneeze. All this time the minister who 





is appointed to blow the trumpet is bending for- 
ward and engaged in private devotion. ‘The entire 
congregation—including women and children in the 
gallery—stand up, and the minister draws back the 
“tallis” from his face, so as to allow him to apply 
the trumpet to his mouth. Then follow certain 
blasts, which are as clearly defined as the bugle- 
calls of a regiment, and are known by the names of 
Tek’iah, Teru’ah, and Shebarim. The blasts are 
blown in the following order :— 

Tek’iah—Shebarim—Teru’ah—and Tek’iah, 

This is repeated three times, making twelve 
blasts in all. 

Then a prayer is repeated by the whole congre- 
gation, after which silence is again observed. 

More blasts of the trumpet follow, but this time 
in the following order :— 

Tek’iah — Shebarim — Tek’iah, repeated three 
times, making nine blasts in all. 

The previous prayer is repeated, after which 
silence is once more observed. Then follow more 
blasts. 

Tek’iah — Teru’ah — Tek’iah — repeated three 
times, making nine blasts in all. 

Upon this occasion the last Tek’iah is sustained 
beyond its usual length. 

The scrolls of the Law, which all this time have 
been lying on the reading-desk, are now returned 
to the ark amid solemn silence. This done, the 
“ additional” service is proceeded with. The only 
noteworthy feature is that when a certain point has 
been reached the entire congregation falls upon its 
face to the ground. After this the trumpet is blown 
again in the same order as the first blasts, But 
there is this variation, that between each set of four 
blasts prayers are said. The whole service being 
finished, more blasts of the trumpet are added, so 
as to bring the number up to a hundred. 

The meaning of the blasts as given by the Rabbis 
is said to be— 

1. To confuse Satan, in the way spoken of above, 

2. To call people to repentance, in preparation 
for the day of atonement. 

3. To bring before God the readiness shown by 
Abraham to offer up his son Isaac, as typified by 
the ram’s horn, out of which the trumpet is made. 

At the conclusion of the afternoon service the 
stricter members of the congregation go in a body 
to the sea-shore, or to the brink of some convenient 
water, and say, “‘ He will turn again, He will have 
compassion on us, He will subdue our iniquities, 
and Thou wilt cast all their sins into the depth of 
the sea” (Micah vii. 19), together with some suit- 
able prayers. In continental towns, where there is 
a large Jewish quarter, the river banks are crowded 
on New-Year’s afternoon. The congregation of 
every synagogue is sure to be there in full force, 
with the Rabbi at its head, and hundreds of Chris- 
tian idlers come down to see the sight. 

The first ten days of the new year are called 
“ penitential days,” as preparing the way for the 
Day of Atonement. The third of the month is 
known as the fast of Gedaliah, The event which 
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is then held in remembrance is related in Jere- 
miah xli. 1—3, “Now it came to pass in the 
seventh month, that Ishmael the son of Nethaniah 
the son of Elishama, of the seed royal, and the 
princes of the king, even ten men with him, came 
unto Gedaliah the son of Ahikam to Mizpah; and 
there they did eat bread together in Mizpah. Then 
arose Ishmael the son of Nethaniah, and the'ten 
men that were with him, and smote Gedaliah the 
son of Ahikam the son of Shaphan with the sword, 
and slew him, whom the king of Babylon had made 
governor over the land. Ishmael also slew all the 
Jews that were with him, even with Gedaliah, at 
Mizpah, and the Chaldeans that were found there, 
and the men of war.” The day is observed asa 
strict fast by Jews all over the world. 

Oddly enough, the day before the Day of Atone- 
ment—that is to say, the 9th of Tisri—when it 
might be supposed that the rigour of the fast would 
be deepening, is kept a day of feasting. It is 
one of the three days in the year when “ craploch” 
is eaten. This is a thin paste cut into pieces of 
about three inches square. Some kind of meat has 
already been chopped fine; and a pinch of this, 
together with a seasoning of pepper, salt, and 
onions, is placed on each square. The paste is 
then turned over—comer to corner—once, and no 
more, and the diminutive meat-pie thus produced 
is baked for use. A dish of these is provided 
at dinner, but specially as an accompaniment of 
soup. 

The bath is repeated on this day. So inexorable 
is the ordinance, that if any chance to have omitted 
the Levitical washing as preparatory to the new 
year, they will be sure to perform it now. 

A curious custom prevails on this day: a man 
takes a cock, and, having tied its legs together, 
whirls it rapidly in a circle round his head, crying 
out as he does so, “This is my forgiveness ”— 
repeated three times—“ This is my substitute ”— 
repeated three times— This cock goes to death, 
and I go to a good, peaceable, and long life!” In 
the same way a woman takes a hen; for though 
the precept is not obligatory upon women, it is 
such a favourite with them (possibly on account 
of the culinary purposes to which the bird is pre- 
sently turned) that they can seldom be induced 
to omit its observance. The birds are after- 
wards killed and eaten ; but the ceremonial is in- 
complete unless their full value is distributed 
amongst the poor. Every now and then a man 
may be found who cannot afford a fowl, and who, 
sooner than not observe the rite, swings a fish 
vigorously round his head. No food may be tasted 
before the function is performed ; but it is one out 
of many immemorial customs that is gradually fall- 
ing into disuse amongst English Jews. None but 
very old-fashioned people would ever dream of 
keeping it up. 

Another important ceremony belongs to the after- 
noon of the same day. The head of every house- 
hold must provide two large wax candles—one for 
the synagogue, and the other for his house. It is 


indispensable that they should burn for at least 
twenty-four hours ; for should they go out during 
that period, the omen is as bad as bad can be. 
Somebody out of the family will be sure to die in 
the coming year. The utmost precautions are taken 
to prevent the occurrence of any mischance to the 
candle which burns at home, but the real risk is run 
at the synagogue, where, between sudden draughts 
of air and the hurried passing to and fro of the con- 
gregation, the most carefully-prepared candle may 
flare itself out before the proper time. The omen, of 
course, would be too horrible to think of ; so, when 
the candles are delivered to the synagogue official 
whose duty it is to receive them, he mixes them all 
together, so as to make it next to impossible for 
any person to tell which his own contribution is. 
He may therefore look upon a flickering wick with 
composure, and not feel that his life is rapidly 
burning out. These candles are called “ soul- 
lights,” and are regarded with a good deal of awe 
by foreign Jews. Long after every corner of the 
synagogue where a light can possibly be stuck 
has been occupied, narrow boxes full of sand are 
brought in, and row after row of candles is added 
to the general blaze. Nobody ever hears of such 
a thing in England. Gas has long extinguished the 
“‘soul-lights,” and Jews of the severest orthodoxy 
are not heard to complain. 

In foreign towns where there is a large Jewish 
quarter there are sure to be several confraternities, 
or guilds, established for charitable and pious uses. 
Thus, for example, there will be the “Society for 
visiting the sick,” the “Society for portioning 
orphans,” the “Society for the succour of widows,” 
and the like. At the afternoon service of the day 
preceding the Day of Atonement, each of these 
societies has the privilege of sending a representa- 
tive to the corridor or porch of every synagogue in 
the town, where he is allowed to sit with an alms- 
dish before him, duly ticketed with the name of his 
particular guild. As this is a day for general 
giving, most of the favourite societies are pretty 
sure to be liberally remembered. 

At the same time and place also is performed 
the flagellation which every orthodox Jew is bound 
to undergo as part of his preparation for the Day of 
Atonement. Hay is strewed on the floor, and as 
each member of the congregation passes out of the 
synagogue he drops upon his knees, and then lies 
flat upon his face. Some one appointed for the 
purpose then approaches with a stick, to which a 
broad leather band is attached by way of thong, 
and proceeds to administer thirty-nine stipes. The 
whole thing is a mere sham, for the stripes are only 
the gentlest touches; but the penitent rises very 
much the better for his whipping, and, having fee’d 
the man with the stick, and having made an offer- 
ing to such of the alms-dishes as take his fancy, he 
retires with the happy assurance that he is ready for 
the evening service. 

But stay ; there is one thing more that he must 
on no account forget. Should he chance to be on 





bad terms with a neighbour, he must do his best to 
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get the quarrel made up; and should he have | 
wronged any one, he must submit to the humilia- 
tion of going to ask forgiveness. If he does this | 
three times, and the injured person holds out | 
against him, he has delivered his own soul, and is | 
guiltless. Ingenious Jews have found out a way | 
of keeping and evading the law at the same time. | 
Thus: if they have not been on speaking terms | 
with such-and-such a person during the year, they | 
make up to him in the synagogue, and, without 
going the length of acknowledging their fault, begin 
to talk and shake hands with as much apparent 
cheerfulness as if nothing had ever happened. Next 
time they meet they cut one another dead, and the 
feud goes on till the Day of Atonement comes round 
again. 

Before the evening service on the eve of the | 
Day of Atonement, every male Jew—speaking for | 
continental countries—puts on his “serganes,” or 
surplice, white skull-cap, and girdle, and walks 
through the streets to the synagogue. In England 
nobody but the “reader” wears these vestments, 
unless it be a foreign Jew here and there, who has 
not lived long enough in this country to accommo- 
date himself to its laxer usage. The “tallis” on 
this occasion only is worn at an evening service— 
one among divers reasons assigned for its special 
use being that the prayers begin earlier than usual, 
and while there is light enough to see the sacred 
fringe. 

To this service belongs that which may be de- 
scribed as perhaps the most solemn and imposing 
element in synagogue worship, known as the Co/ 
Nidre, or “all the vows.” It is laid down by the 
Rabbis that the full remission of sins on the Day of 
Atonement is obtainable by those alone who have 
been released from all the vows which they may 
have omitted to fulfil during the past year, and to 
insure the discharge being made in due form, a 
service has been appointed for the purpose. This 
is called the “Col Nidre,” and is repeated three 
times with every outward sign of fervour. So im- 
portant is this act of devotion supposed to be, that 
everybody comes to the synagogue—women and 
children as well as men—and numbers of the 
laxer sort, who seldom are seen within the walls, 
will now be found in their places, joining with 
amazing energy in the function of “all the vows.” 

The synagogue is kept open throughout the 
night, and is a-blaze with candles. The congrega- 
tion gets smaller and smaller, of course, as the 
early hours of morning chime, but enough of the 
sturdier members remain out of their beds to testify 
to the feelings of reverent awe with which the 
great fast is surrounded. This, again, is spoken of 
foreign countries, for the chances are that the 
visitor to an English synagogue will find the gas 
turned down, and no one present except the Chris- 
tian porter, who is snugly sleeping in his corner. 

The morning service of the Day of Atonement 
begins very early—at half-past five, or six at latest. 
The weaker members of the community will not 


be respectably filled. Others will drop in up'to 
ten or eleven, and a few as late, perhaps, as twelve. 
But when once in their place there is no such thing 
as leaving until the service is ended—that is to 
say, until about seven in the evening. When it is 
remembered that all this has to be done on -an 
empty stomach, and that not so much as a drop of 
water may touch the lips during the live-long day, 
some idea may be formed of the sufferings to which 
the nervous and delicate are exposed. It is only 


| doing them common justice to say that the priva- 


tion is borne with almost unvarying fortitude, both 
as an expiation for sin, and for the sake ofthe 
merit which this annual act of penance is believed 
to confer. The most slippery characters would 
probably put up with anything rather than risk the 
hope of forgiveness by tasting food or drink, till 
the sanctification of the cup of wine proclaims’ that 
the fast is over. 

Several acts of noteworthy ceremonial occur-in 
the course of this protracted service. One is the 
public confession of sins, which is repeated more than 
once. Every Jew is expected to stir up within 
himself the same feelings that he would entertain 
if he were really being called upon to give account 
for his sins. The Rabbis have drawn up a prayer 
as anaid to this. It contains an enunciation of all 
sorts of offences arranged, 

First, in sivg/e alphabetical order ; and, 

Secondly, in double alphabetical order. 

This list is nearly exhaustive ; but any omission 
the penitent is supposed to supply for himself. At 
the mention of each sin, the members of the con- 
gregation all strike their breast. This is repeated 
ten times, at the rate of a hundred blows a time ; 
so that every individual will have struck his breast 
a thousand times in the course of the service. The 
striking, like the whipping of the previous evening, 
is only a make-believe. A good deal more depends 
upon the number of blows given than on the 
vigour with which they are administered. 

Four times during the service of this day does 
the entire congregation fall upon its face to the 
ground. 

The ritual of fast-days differs from that of Sab- 
baths and holidays in one important particular— 
that whereas on Sabbaths and holidays a portion 
of the Prophets is added to the reading of the 
Law at the morning service only, on fasts the addi- 
tion is made at the evening service also. On the 
Day of Atonement the whole of the book of Jonah 
is the portion appointed to be read at the conclu- 
sion of the Law. To obtain the privilege of reading 
this is a matter of great emulation. The office is 
publicly sold by auction in the synagogue in the 
course of the service, and usually realises a large 
sum. In England, the man who is to read the 
prophet is “called up” by the warden without the 
preparatory auction, but it is upon a tacit under- 
standing that he shal! make a liberal offering to 
the synagogue fund, as an acknowledgment of the 
distinguished honour to which he has been chosen. 
The concluding part of the service—which is 





appear so early ; but still the synagogue is sure to 
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timed so as to commence a little before sunset—is 
regarded with peculiar reverence. Upon this occa- 
sion only (so the Rabbis teach) during the entire 
year are the seven heavens open, and the moment 
is specially propitious for prayer. A very solemn 
and startling effect is produced by the whole con- 
gregation shouting out, “The Lord He is God!” 
which is repeated seven times. 

When all is finished, the trumpet is taken from 
its resting-place, and one blast of Teki’ah is given, 
to which the people respond, “ Next year we shall 
be in Jerusalem.” 

It may not be out of place to add that if a Jew 
shall at any time be unlucky enough to dream that 
he is taking part in the concluding service appointed | 
for this day, he must keep a strict fast for four-and- 
twenty hours—even if it should chance to be the | 
Sabbath, when fasting is altogether forbidden—for | 
the omen is pregnant with all kinds of evil. 

But by this time the congregation is fairly worn | 
out. One here and there has swooned long ago, 
many have become giddy and are racked with | 
headache, while hardly any have more than strength 
enough to crawl home, and after a light meal to find 
their way to bed. 

There is one thing, however, about which strict 
Jews are very particular, and that is to drive a 
stake into the ground when they return home, in 
preparation for the approaching Feast of Taber. | 


ar This should be done immediately after the 
service of the Day of Atonement, and before any 
| food is tasted, to show how the observance of one 
| precept of the Law leads on to the keeping of 
| another. 

| The morrow of the Day of Atonement, though 
jit is not marked as a fast, is distinguished by a 
more than usual amount of synagogue-going. Take 
a provincial town, where the synagogue is closed 
as arule from Sabbath to Sabbath, and it will be 
sure to be open and tolerably well filled on the 
|morning which follows the Day of Atonement. 
The honour bestowed upon this day rests upon the 
popular belief that Satan, who has been confounded 
by the length and earnestness of the services on 
the Day of Atonement, will not fail to present 
himself in the synagogue next day on purpose to 
see if the devotional : spirit is still alive. Should he 
| find it empty, he straightway accuses the Jews 
before the Almighty, and protests that though there 
| was such praying and weeping yesterday, ‘nobody 
| heeds to-day, and that the fast has only served to 
| send the pretended penitents back with fresh relish 
to the good things of this life. To hinder this 
calumny (and, let us fain hope, because the peni- 
tential spirit of the great fast day is still pressing 
upon many a thoughtful Israelite), the synagogues 
are invariably thrown open on the day “which 
| follows the Day of Atonement. 


TWO NAVAL OFFICERS. 


I CHANCED the other day to be reading at | 


the British Museum on a subject which neces- 
sitated reference to various pamphlets of about a 
quarter of a century ago. Several of these the 
attendant brought me in one handful; and I was 
not a little surprised in opening one to find myself 
confronted by a very striking portrait. Turning 
my eye to the title-page, I discovered that the little 
work was a “ Memoir of Thomas Thrush, Esq., 
formerly an officer of rank in the Royal Navy, who 


resigned his Commission on the ground of the | 


Unlawfulness of War ; by the Rev. C. Wellbeloved. 
London, Longman and Co.” The face bore that 
peculiar look which is seen in the common portrait | 
of Henry Kirke White ; but with the sensitiveness | 
and purity, there were ” combined great resolution | 
and firmness. <A dash of the soldier thrown across 
the fineness of the poet’s countenance would | 
express pretty correctly my first impression of | 
the portrait. I had just begun to read with no 
little interest, when the attendant re-appeared, de- 
siring to convey the book to its proper destina- 
tion for the day. My pamphlets somehow seemed 
rather cold in comparison; but as I took care to 
note the “ press-mark,” of the little book, to save 
the trouble of searching the catalogue afterwards, 


the following day duly found me settled in the 
|same place with the volume before me. It is an 
| interesting record of a most beautiful Christian 
| life, passed for the greater part in circumstances 
| little calculated to favour the development of the 
| Christian character. A slight dash of eccentricity 
gives a kind of spice to its details. But that 
Captain Thrush was a thoroughly good man and 
true Christian no one who reads the memoir could 
possibly doubt. 

What looks like a further coincidence is the 
fact that I had just then been reading the newly 
published “ Memoir of Charles Parry, Commander 
R.N., by his Brother, the Bishop of Dover; 
| and getting from it confessions as to the trials 
| that must be undergone by the man who will live 
a godly life on board a ship of war. The navy, 
| we hear, has greatly improved in morals and 
other things during the half century that has passed 
since Thomas Thrush was an Officer in it. If, then, 
Charles Parry had much to contend with, Thomas 
Thrash must undoubtedly have had more. The 
main fact about both is that they did live true and 
godly lives—sometimes influencing their com- 
panions by self-denying kindness in midst of suffer- 
ing when all other appeals had failed. It occurred 
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to me, Why should I not try to tell something of | 
these two men to those who are not very likely 


otherwise to hear of them? Hence the present 
paper, which brings two periods together, and 
proves beyond dispute that in the navy, as else- 
where, though the Christian life is not easy, it is 
still possible ; and is all the more fruitful in virtue 
of the dangers and obstacles which have to be 
overcome. 

Thomas Thrush resigned his commission as an 
officer in the navy on account of what he conceived 
to be the unlawfulness of war; but the inquiries 
which led him finally to determine on this step 
were not entered upon till he had retired on half- 
pay, which he willingly sacrificed, thereby reducing 





his income by more than one-half. The service 
which he thus resigned, he had entered after a con- 
siderable probation. From early days he had 
desired to go to sea; but his mother dissuaded 
him from it, wishing him to devote himself to 
the ministry of the Established Church, which, 
however, he declined to do, not feeling himself 
called to that work. We see in this a proof of his 
extreme conscientiousness; for from his earliest 
days he had been pious and thoughtful. He com- 
promised matters by becoming apprentice to Mr. 
Simpson, a draper at Richmond. His mother, it 
appears, was a person of deep religious convictions 
as well asof great judgment and strength of character, 


| and had obtained a powerful influence over her son. 








Commander Charles Parry 


The father had been very changeable and specula- 
tive. He had tried many things, and had not suc 
ceeded well inany. He was first ironmonger, then 
farmer, then in business again. He died when 
Thomas was nine years of age; and the mother so 
judiciously wound up her husband’s affairs that 
something was recovered out of the wreck where- 
with to educate the lad. Having finished his 
education, he became, as has been said, a draper’s 
apprentice. But when he reached his twenty-first 
year, the longing for the sea returned upon him so 
strongly that he wrote to his mother urging her to 
permit him to change his occupation. He could 
never do it without her consent, her affectionate 
care for him had been so tender and incessant ; 
but he was perfectly certain that he could never 








succeed in business, which was not at all to his 
taste. He had given up to his sisters a portion of 
the little property he had derived from hisfather; and 
his mother could no longer resist his urgent appeals. 

It was hopeless for him to think of getting a 
regular appointment on board a man-of-war, so he 
went his first voyage as mate in a transport vessel, 
the Unity, to the West Indies. He soon began to 
see a providence in the obstacles that had been 
put in the way of his going to sea at an earlier age. 
He felt that if he had become a sailor before his 
religious principles were formed, he would not have 
been able to withstand the many temptations pre- 
sented on board ship. He thus gives a glimpse 
of his position in one of his letters home :— 

“T have spent most of my vacant time in the 
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silty of astronomy and the higher parts of mathe- | | of self-denial strongly appeal to their best feelings. 
matics, and for relaxation I ‘have ‘Telemaque’| Before Thomas Thrush had left the ship, he had 
and ‘ Young’s Night Thoughts.’ In short, my time | | Won the hearts of all. He went a second voyage 
is not the least burdensome, and would be very | to Norway as chief mate of the Amphion, but little 
pleasant had I one agreeable companion ; but, I, of interest occurred in it. 

am sorry to say, the greater part of those who fol-| Not finding another ship on his return, he spent 
low a seafaring life are of such a turn of mind, that} some years at home, engaging himself in agricul- 
no person of good sense can derive either instruc- | tural pursuits and studying mathematics and navi- 
tion or entertainment from their society. To reflect | gation, still hoping that he ‘might obtain an appoint- 
upon the dangers by which they are surrounded, |! ment in the navy. Fortunately, he got an intro- 
even when witnessing the wonders of an all-seeing | ' duction to Admiral Burton, who procured him a 
and beneficent Creator, it might be concluded their | | post as master’s mate on board a ship of war. Ten 


preservation would be a daily call for gratitude and | 
veneration from any rational being ; but the reverse 
is too often the case. The gratification of the | 
senses they consider not only as innocent, but as 
the real end of life, whenever there is an oppor- 
tunity afforded them. And these ideas are not 
confined to the lower class of sailors ; 
riors too often set them a bad example. 


vice. If we view the fair side of their character, ; 
they are firm in friendship, open-hearted, brave, 
generous ; while, on the other hand, they are most | 
profane in discourse and vicious in their conduct. | 
But I should indeed be illiberal and untrue were I 
to include all in this unqualified censure ; there are 
numbers who pursue the seafaring life whovsare:an 
ornament to mankind and a bright example:to.dll 
around them.” 

But Mr. Thrush did not stand coldly-aloof {from 
his shipmates, or assume a superiority over ‘them, 
though he could not and would not joim them:imtheir 
obscenities and vicious talk. Before the woyage 
was closed, circumstances arose to ttest his rreal 
quality, giving him opportunity to show how far 
nis practice corresponded with his :profession. 
Fever broke out among the crew, anil «a \young 
man of his own age was ‘attacked by it. ‘He nurseil 
the lad with the utmost devotion anil ;patience, 
never leaving his side save at urgent calis'to.other 
duties. He thus speaks of his mursimg at ‘this 
tame :— 

“ However disgusting and loathsome, not to add 
dangerous, it might be, I was the best nurse he 


had, seeing the doctor’s orders executed and proper | 


care taken of him. Acts of such a nature leave a 
pleasing impression upon the mind of a serious 
person, which far transcends the most exquisite 
momentary pleasure, and repays with usury the 
present inconveniences attending them.” 

He himself caught the fever, but his case, hap- 
pily, was not a serious one. “ His willingness to 
share in labours which he was not bound to un- | 
dergo, his readiness to perform any office of kind- | 
ness, and especially his fearless and humane atten- 
tion to the sick, his forbearing to swear, and his 
uniform Christian and virtuous conduct, obtained 
for him the friendship and affection of every one 
with whom he was connected.” 

Sailors, though coarse in word and life, are very | 
tender-hearted ; and this kind of Christianity must 
necessarily have a beneficial influence. 


their supe- | 
In short, ! 
our sailors are a strange compound of virtue and 


Such acts 


years’ service entitled him to become a midship- 
| man, and very shortly thereafter he was made 
lieutenant, and posted to the Sansparei/, the flag- 
ship of Vice-Admiral Lord Hugh Seymour, just 
ordered to the Jamaica station. Here he showed 
surpassing skill in mechanics, raising entire a 
vessel which had sunk, and which it was expected 
would go to pieces. This recommended him to 
the notice of the admiral, who showed him many 
kindnesses. Shortly thereafter, when the admiral 
| died, his remains, enclosed in a series of coffins, 
| were entrusted to Lieutenant Thrush to be convey ed 
|home. This duty, which was not free from danger, 
owing to the numerous French cruisers, was suc- 
cessfully accomplished, and Lieutenant Thrush was 
soon after promoted to the rank of commander. 
Ini1809 he became post-captain, and was appointed 
tto.ai frigate. 

The vyellow fever, however, broke out in the 
frigate|justibefore he was appointed, and was at its 
highest \when he joined her. “ The kind-hearted 
and ;juilicious captain, besides the ordinary and 
arduous«duties of 'his station, was constantly occu- 
(pied: insassistingithe-surgeon to administer relief to 
the si¢k:and in discharging the duties of a chaplain 
(there ‘being mocome on board), and by imparting 
ireligious «consolation to the dying, for which he 
was well qualified by the habitual piety of his 
:mind.” ‘He returned to head-quarters at length 
with ‘his crew.convalescent. But his anxiety and 
unwearietl exertion had proved too much for him. 
He was attacked by the fever himself, and for some 
time there was little hope of his recovery. When 
at length he did partially rally, he was advised to 
| invalide, which he did in that same year, 1809. 
For more than twenty years he had been in the 
navy ; and though, during the greater part of that 
| period, the nation had been in a state of war, he 
| was never engaged in any distinguished action, nor 
did he obtain more than a trifling share of prize- 
/money. “This was a cause of regret to his friends, 
| if not to himself; but it proved a source of con- 
solation to him afterw ards, when he calmly 
‘reviewed his life in the light of Christian truth, 
|that he had not participated in the guilt of 
| Shedding human blood, or been enriched by the 
spoils of war.’ 
| ~ But Captain Thrush had a mind which could not 
be idle. It must have worthy objects on which to 
, occupy itself. He was in the best sense a busy 
man. His extreme conscientiousness made it pos- 
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sible that, in the absence of that every-day duty to 
which he had always been accustomed, he might 
raise subordinate points into disproportionate 
prominence. He had for some time been dis- 
satisfied with the current theological opinions ; 
and in order that he might satisfy his mind the 
more thoroughly, he set himself to the study of 
Greek in his sixtieth year, in order that he might 
read the New Testament in the original. He did 
hereafter read a portion of the Greek Testament 
every morning. In the course of his studies he 
tells us that he was struck with the contrast be- 
tween the precepts of Jesus and the practice of 
Christians, more especially as regards war. He at 


length came to the conclusion that war was wrong | 


and unchristian, and that he was’no longer justified 
in continuing an officer in the navy. He delibe- 
rated, and the longer he did so the clearer became 
his duty. His half-pay was the bulk of his income, 
but he must resign it ; his rank he had always been 
very proud of, but he must forego it. 
wife had not been accustomed to privations, and 
she must be considered. For himself, he could 
face privation and hardship without regret. 
laid the case before Mrs. Thrush, in a letter written 


on his sixty-second birthday ; and from this curious | 


letter we give a passage :— 

“T shall without further preface inform you that, 
after thinking intensely on the subject for the 
greater part of the year that is just concluded, I 
have come to the resolution (should I see no just 
cause to change my sentiments, and should it 
please the almighty Disposer of events to con- 
tinue me so long in this world) this very day three 
years’ hence to resign my commission im the naval 
service of my country. In camps, and fleets, and 
in the busy scenes of public life, the awful threats 
and the cheering hopes of the Gospel do not 
receive the serious consideration they deserve. 


Withdrawn from these scenes, my mind has become | 


more and more impressed with the clearest con- 
viction that for men to devote themselves to the 
military profession, and to assemble by thousands 
for the avowed purpose of deliberately shedding 
human blood, is as clearly contrary to the plain 


and positive precepts of Jesus, as it 1s abhorrent to | 


these natural feelings of humanity, that, till blunted 
or perverted by education, are in mercy impressed 
upon our hearts by our wise and _ benevolent 
Creator.” He then goes on to say that, holding 
these sentiments, he must regard himself as unfit 
to hold an appointment in his Majesty’s naval 
service, and that into the king’s hand he must 
resign his commission—“ that commission which has 
cost me so many years of painful watching, labour, 
and exertion to acquire, and on which, for so 
many years of my life, I have placed so high a 
value, and, what must ever weigh with me, which 
you have not held in a low estimation... .. If I 
cannot resign my professional emoluments and 
honours, if I must so call them, in a frame of 
mind and on principles to afford me satisfaction at 
the awful moment of my dissolution, be assured 


Only, his | 


He | 


that I shall retain them to the last.” For more 
than two years Mrs. Thrush warmly opposed her 
husband’s purpose, often with tears. 

Although disappointed that an invention of his, 
| from which he had hoped to reap some income in 
| place of that he was about to sacrifice, had been 
| anticipated, Captain Thrush still held firmly to his 
purpose. Finding him so resolved, his wife at 
length agreed to hear his arguments. She was com- 
pletely convinced by them, and cordially aided 
and encouraged him. On his sixty-fifth birthday 
he resigned his commission in a letter to the king. 
More than sixteen years after this he thanked God 
“that He had endowed him with courage to write 
it. Iuse the word courage,” he adds, “because I 
| believe it required more courage to write that letter 
| than to fight a battle.” He lost many friends, who 

deemed him either a fool or a schismatic. He 
| wrote many works, we are told, which all breathe 
the spirit of piety and a sincere desire to promote 
the cause of truth. These he printed himself with 
a press of his own invention, which was made bya 
joiner and blacksmith for less than two pounds. 

It is much to be regretted that at the time when 
| Captain Thrush first began to inquire into scrip- 
tural truth he did not meet with any one who 
could sympathise with his candour and fearless 
love of truth, and who could yet have calmly 
reasoned out the matter to his satisfaction. When 
some of his peculiar views became known, he was 
assailed by his clergyman as an infidel; and was 
thus driven from attending a place of worship. 
He felt the need of justifying himself, and wrote 
a letter to the inhabitants of the parish, urging 
that he had only given up the practice on account 
of what had come to him from his independent 
study of the Scriptures. He pressed them to 
study the Scriptures for themselves ; inasmuch as 
by this he himself had obtained a peace which 
he was most desirous to share with all his brother- 
men. 

Whatever may be thought of his peculiar views 
as to war, and the ideas he finally formed about 
religious truth, there can be but one opinion as to 
his character. He was harmless, unworldly, un- 
suspicious, pure in purpose and modest in mien ; 
he: was at the same time devoted and daring in his 
avowals of what he conceived to be the truth, and 
ready to sacrifice everything for itssake. Resolute 
and disinterested, there was yet no trace of bitter- 
ness or severity in him. Conscience with him was 
king, and he sought to have his conscience en- 
lightened by the Spirit of God and the study of 
His Word. He counted not the things of this 
world dear to him in comparison with the riches 
| of God’s promises, and the revelation that was to 
follow. He died in 1843, in his eighty-second 
| year. 
| Different in almost every respect is Charles 
| Parry, as seen in the little volume we have now 
| before us. ‘That he was a naval officer and a true 
| Christian are almost the only things he has in 
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common with Captain Thrush. In one other 
respect, to be sure, they were alike. They had 
great struggles to maintain a consistent Christian 
practice on board ship. Charles Parry’s words are 
so like Captain Thrush’s in effect, that we feel 
doubts arise whether the navy has been so 
much improved as we suppose. He writes, “I 
may be mistaken, but I fancy it is in a ship where 
a person, desirous of being a Christian, if alone, 
may feel n.cre solitary than in any other position 
in the world. It requires the closest communion 
with God to prevent him feeling alone altogether. 
Therefore when God gives him, not only one or 
two, but several, companions with whom he can 
talk about things not of this world, it must be felt 
to be a particular blessing.” 

Captain Thrush was ingenious and resolute, and 
would have made his way in almost any walk of 
life. Charles Parry, though zealous for his religious 
convictions, was meek and self-depreciating, and 
happily was not burdened with the necessity of 
making great efforts for promotion. Thrush lived 
to a ripe old age, Parry died young ; Thrush was 
keenly inquiring, and felt the necessity of individual 
convictions, while Parry gladly rested in the truth 
which from the first he had been faithfully taught. 
Parry, it is true, had many trials; but his inner history 
seems to have been remarkably quiet and even, so 
much so that one could not single out any particular 
date as that of his conversion. He was brought up 
under influences very favourable to the formation 
of Christian character; and from first to last he 
acted in fullest consistency. 

“No greater contrast could well be imagined 
than between the helpful sympathy of a home where 
an atmosphere of piety pervades every enjoyment, 
and the ordeal in which the boy of seventeen had 
now to test his Christian principles. The act of 
kneeling for private prayer was at this period almost 
unknown on ship-board. With what astonishment, 
then, must his shipmates have witnessed for the 
first time Charles Parry kneeling in prayer at his 
chest before going to bed! And when morning 
came and this act was repeated, we can well under- 
stand the jeers and scoffs which would reach the 
ear of the lad learning to endure haidness as a 
good soldier of Jesus Christ. This public mani- 
festation of Christ before men was so foreign to his 
retiring nature, and the opposition it was sure to 
awaken so repugnant to his amiable disposition, 
that nothing but the clearest necessity could have 
induced him to do such violence to his inmost 
feelings. So sacred, indeed, were such matters in 
his eye, that no mention of his practice appears in 
his home-letters, whilst in his private journals the 
allusions to it are so vague that we are indebted to 
an eye-witness for the full interpretation of the 
passages which refer to it.” 

This reticence is very characteristic of him ; for, 
while he was zealous to do his shipmates good, 
and eager that they should share with him the 
peace of religion, he sought rather to gain them 
over by sympathy with whatever was innocent in 





their sports and amusements, than by preaching to 
them in any form. He was no recluse, but was 
full of quiet cheerfulness and energy, and was 
proof against sneers and sarcasm. 

“T think,” he writes, “ when your messmates see 
what you are, and that you do not wish to enter 
into any foolish conversation, they will soon leave 
off laughing at you and making fun of you. If 
they see that their nicknames have no effect, they 
will very soon leave them off and let you alone.” 
But, doubtless, his influence amongst them was con- 
siderably helped by the proficiency at single-stick, 
cricket, and other games, which he very soon 
acquired, and which he used to further his influ- 
ence for good. His more sober-minded friends 
were sometimes alarmed on his account, but as 
he himself was aware of the danger, no evil ever 
came of it. It was only when a friend taxed him 
with inconsistency that he gave up attending the 
theatricals which were got up for the amusement 
of the crews of the ships at Fort Clarence. He 
could not bear to give offence to a fellow- 
Christian, though no scoffs or ill-usage could move 
him from a resolution he had once formed as to 
his duty. 

He sheds a pleasant light about him wherever 
he goes. His account of the visit to Pitcairn 
Island is full of naive happy touches :— 

“ After dinner I landed with several others who 
were not strangers, that I might not feei adrift at 
first. As we neared the shore we saw them running 
down the steep walk to the water, that they might 
be ready to welcome us to their island home. No 
sooner had we got out of the boats than they 
began kissing us all round, though many besides 
myself were there for the first time. After the first 
excitement was over they respectively joined them- 
selves to us, and though at first I was polite enough 
to take my partner’s arm in mine, in a very short 
time it was vice versd. I was obliged to take hold 
of her proffered hand to help me up the slippery, 
muddy walk—so slippery that I kept going back 
further than I went forward, although they them- 
selves with their bared feet are able to run up and 
down. They were so amused at our awkwardness, 
and at us all stopping to rest and recover breath 
when we at last arrived at the top. In five or 
ten minutes we proceeded towards their settlement, 
chatting away and telling and being told every 
little thing likely to be interesting, until we arrived 
at their chapel, into which we all went for about 
half an hour. I was delighted with their manner ; 
so simple, modest, and gentle they look, and withal 
so very loving and agreeable. It would be an im- 
possibility not to feel some regard and affection for 
them after even an hour in their company.” 

When first lieutenant of the Swurfrise, in 
China, he acted as schoolmaster to the boys in 
the absence of a regular teacher. ‘Their 
religious instruction was part of his personal 
care also.” He won them by his tender con- 
sideration and the rare instinct, more feminine 
than masculine, which enabled him to guess their 
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necds and their difficulties. Hence an exquisite 
prudence in dealing with each individual case. 
This is well exhibited in the way in which he dealt 
with the unhappy drunkard at Dover. “I have 
just been made happy by being the instrument, in 
God’s hand, of saving a drunkard from the devil’s 
clutches. When I first paid a small debt of his, 
which would have turned his poor wife and two 
children out of doors, Z was able to get a promise 
Jrom him that he would drink nothing except beer, 
and that only when he was at home; only the quan- 
tity [ advised to be left to his wifes discretion, and we 
sealed our agreement with prayer. When I went 
to see the poor man the other day, he was so 
grateful that it was quite touching, and his wife’s 
face alone repaid any little trouble on my part. 
I got him a situation for day-work, and he is now 
doing well. I have asked him to read a few verses 
out of his Bible, and to use Miss Marsh’s prayer- 
card daily for the next month, and this he has 
promised to try and remember to do with his 
family every night before the little ones go to bed. 
I hope that now his heart is softened it may 
receive a spark of light and comfort from above.” 





Charles Parry had little or no worldly calculation ; 
but he had something of the wisdom of the grace 
of God. How practical and far-sighted his treat- 
ment of this poor man! To have, in such circum- 
stances, advised teetotalism would have only looked 
like a kind of compulsion, which would in all pro- 
bability have led to a still worse outbreak before 
long. He appeals to the man’s lingering self- 
respect, and binds up his resolution with the cords 
of human affection and family claims. 

Whether in Polar seas or under the hot sun of 
India and China, Charles Parry was thus intent, in 
season and out of season, to do the Master’s ser- 
| vice. He had the misfortune to lose the use of 
| his right eye; but he bore the trial with the cheer- 
|fullest resignation. He died of dysentery on 
October 10, 1868, in his thirty-fifth year. 

The lives of these two men are valuable for 
| the glimpses they give us into the internal economy 
| of the navy ; and they also bear conclusive witness 
| to the mighty work which can and may be done, 
even in the most adverse circumstances, by those 
whose hearts are touched by the love of God and 
| his Son Jesus. 
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T. BERNARD used to say that whatever 
knowledge he had of the deeper meaning of 
the Bible he owed, mostly, to the woods and fields, 
and that the oaks and beeches were his great in- 
structors. He was right. A man is known by his 
works, and so is God. Our doings are, largely, 
the embodiment of our thoughts and principles, 
and so the works of God are Hs making Himself 
and his ways visible to his creatures. Our modes 
of working, in any given direction, are hints and 
keys to the understanding of our ideas and modes 
in others ; the unity of the mind involves constant 
analogies and resemblances in all its operations. 
So also, of necessity, with God. Nature is the 
Rosetta stone, which reads for us many hieroglyphs 
of providence and “grace.” It is the countenance 
of God, and, as such, is living and speaking; for 
the face is the window of the soul in man, and 
with God creation is the veil behind which He sits, 
dimly visible. 

I don't know, but I should think that, of all the 
year, a poet like Bernard would find most to strike 
and teach in spring. In winter we think of the 
Almighty in his sterner attributes; in spring He 
comes in his more tender. In the one He passes 
in clouds and darkness, letting loose his storms 
before Him ; in the other, the white clouds are 
his chariot, and the south wind blows softly as He 
approaches. In summer the freshness is over, and 
the very excess of brightness makes us court the 


shade. Autumn beauty rounds the circle of growth | motions of the heavens, the ministry of the clouds 


and decay, and leads back, through perfection, to 
the death and nothingness from which all began. 
The amazing power astir on every side of us in 
spring, strikes even the most unthinking. The 
change in a few weeks, or, in some countries, in a 
few days, from barrenness to universal verdure, 
arrests us all. The skies filled with ethereal mild- 
ness, the fields quickened into new life, the valleys 
and slopes bright with fresh flowers, the orchards 
clouds of pink and white, the hedgerows and the 
woods rough with buds or broken into leaf, and all 
this round a whole world, speak of forces at work 
which are, indeed, to us Almighty. God never 
shows his power more variedly than in the new 
creation which, each year, we call the spring. How 
much has to be done to bring about the far-reaching 
wonder! Through what infinite spaces must the 
earth have passed to bring it into the region of 
those soft gales that quicken the buds and blos- 
soms! The rain that softens, and swells, and 
warms, seems little to speak of, but what has it 
needed to raise it into the upper air, and to float it 
in spring clouds over the land! What of the 
mighty light, that fills the skies, from the returning 
sun! What force must it be that stirs the bosom 
of the earth, and swells each root, and quickens 
each hidden seed, searching through every vein of 
the soil with its silver beams! No atom we see is 
overlooked. To make a single blade of grass grow 
needs all nature to co-operate. There must be the 
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and of the winds, the subtle chemistry of air, and 
light, and earth, and water; and, as the centre 
and inspiring source of all, the kindling sunshine, 
floating down through immeasurable space. Mul- 
tiply this over all the realms of spring ; and if a poor 
speck of green be such a miracle, what of the bright 
round of the season over the earth? We sometimes 
question miracles, but what of this? Do we give 
the name to results, or only to the mode employed ? 
The Eastern apologue of the pundit and his dis- 
ciple may help us to decide. “A miracle must be 
something out of the course of nature,” said the 
lad. ‘Must it?” said the master. “ Bring me a 
jar of earth.” Taking a seed, he planted it. Pre- 
sently a green shoot broke through the soil, and 
grew before them—branching, flowering, setting 
into fruit, and ripening, as they looked on. “ What 
think you of this ?” asked the teacher. “ A miracle, 
beyond doubt,” replied the youth. ‘‘ Do you say 
so? Why, what you see, here, done in an hour, 
shows itself day by day, more slowly, in each 
returning spring !” 

Humility becomes us always, but its fitness 
comes home to us at such a time as spring, more 
than at many others. The change on every hand, 
independent of our action or inactivity, incompre- 
hensible, yet so perfect and blessed, leaves us no 
room for pride either in what we are or can do. 
Everything is so easy to God, so impossible to us. 
With what a divine silence and simplicity all goes 
on to bring about the end! Day by day spring 
clouds gather, dews fall, soft gales fill the sky, the 
days lengthen, the buds swell, the mellow, softened 
earth is set free from the winter’s frost, the streams 
run bright again, a mist of tender green rises over 
the landscape, breaking into every colour as it 
deepens, till meadows and woods and uplands and 
valleys are lovely. By what mysterious skill does 
this transcendent miracle bloom forth before us 
round a world? You sleep, it goes on; you wake, 
but see or hear nothing; and still the miracle 
grows, and the black tilth and the bare hedge turn 
beautiful, and leafy trees are full of the songs of 
birds. Silently, with a divine modesty, spring 
comes and works her wonders in air and earth and 
waters, herself invisible, and caring nothing that 
we cannot praise her face to face. 

The miracles within miracles of a spring day are 
better than any lectures on the Natural Attributes. 
What is it that turns air, and earth, and rain, 
and sunshine into such infinite wonders of form 
and colour? How can the specks you sow, find, 
each for itself, what it needs, to build up its own 
special structure, or to develop its special qualities ; 
and how does it know to choose out its own 
colours, from the light, on leaf and flower? Subtle 
forces change the same elements into ten thousand 
varied tints, and shapes, and qualities. From the 
same foot of earth you have endless different 
growths ; the same materials worked up into un- 
limited contrasts. Black earth, and light, and air, 
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sopher to shame. It can do what he cannot, let 
him task his science as he may. In the dark labo- 
ratory of the soil it works miracles which blossom, 
presently, into mysteries that nations have wor- 
shipped, before now. A snowdrop preaches humi- 
lity to us all. We are only little children in God’s 
great meadow of a world, making daisy chains and 
cowslip crowns, and wondering at what we cannot, 
in the least, comprehend. We see that He is 
working, but He Himself remains the mystery of 
mysteries. Like the sun, He shines on every side, 
but yet hides Himself in His own beams. 

The beauty and joy of spring seem to me to be 
the gladdest and grandest sermon on God’s good- 
ness we have. We come nearer Him in spring 
than at other times, and everything even in 
inanimate nature praises Him with joyful lips. 
The hills rejoice on every side: the early dews, 
and the smell of flowers, rise like incense from a 
great altar, and there is a gladness in the sound of 
spring rain, and of the clear streams, and a solemn 
worship in the murmur of the thickening woods. 
Life is at its happiest in the spring. ‘The very 
insects feel it, and come out to sun themselves on 
the leaves and grass blades. The larks fill the 
sky with music; the trees and bushes are never 
silent ; the earth and the waters are, alike, full of 
rejoicing life, as if it were a delight, even to the 
humblest, to see and feel the sun again. We our- 
selves hail the spring as gladly as all nature else. 
It is equally delightful to young and old ; to the sick 
and the well. To feel the south wind on his cheek 
again gives the invalid hope. He has longed and 
pined for it through the dark winter months, and 
feels the joy of new life with the return of the 
blue weather. The old man sits in the sun to let 
it quicken his pulse, and brighten his heart. 
There are fewer troubled faces in spring than at 
any other time. The universal joy banisnes sad- 
ness. It is the happy childhood of the year, and 
its very showers are passing, and only heighten the 
brightness that quickly follows. Spring flowers 
give a joy all their own in their contrast with the 
past, and in their promise. ‘There is no monopoly 
of gladness. The sunshine and the landscape are 
free, alike, to all. No one can be barred from 
gazing on the fair face of Nature. She knows no 
distinctions, but is as much the peasant’s as his 
lord’s. 

Winter, at least with us, is only a quarter of a 
year, at most. Spring leads on to summer, and 
summer to autumn, and, thus, all the year, except 
the winter, is a long round of beauty. Is the pro- 
portion true only of the year? It is much the 
same, is it not, when we quietly think over the 
matter, with our whole life? We often get morbid, 
and let ourselves fancy that we have only a few 
dashes of pleasure, in a dull monotony of the 
reverse. But if we strike out all our needless 
troubles, and remember all the sunshine we have, 


even in cloudy days, and then add all our acknow- 


and rain, are enough for all the wonders you see. | ledged happiness, life, like the year, would have far 


There is not a poor seed but puts the wisest philo-| more brightness than gloom. 


We forget all our 
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enjoyments at the first approach of trouble. Our] vision, and the world a painted picture. God’s 
eyes get jaundiced and discolour everything. The} plans grow silently. His kingdom comes, like 


snows, after all, cover only a ring round the Poles, 
with all between in the sun: and if we could see 
life with healthy eyes, it would, I believe, be much 
the same. 

Spring is a constant lesson of how good comes 
out of what seemed at the time the reverse. If 
there were no winter there could be no spring in 
latitudes like ours. It lets nature sleep, and its 
snows keep the roots and seeds from the frost. 
When spring comes, it finds nature refreshed and 
ready for new vigour. The soil is stirred, mellowed, 
crumbled, and ‘enriched by the snows and rains, 
and waits for the sunbeams. We find that winter 
after all was by no means unmixed evil. It would 
be well if we could look at other troubles in the 
same light. If a cloud pass over us we drop our 
leaves like a cistus, and, like the birds, mistake a 
passing eclipse for night. Winter is the herald of 
spring, night of morning, pain of joy, death of life, 
in more things than nature. 

Nothing can hinder spring ripening into sum- 
mer, or winter from brightening into spring, though 
both may seem to be checked for a time. It seems 
almost hopeless in December to hope that the 
flowers and leaves can come back again. The 
winds, and storms, and frosts, seem to have made 
the world their own. The icy streams, the bare 
trees, the plough frozen in the furrow, the dull 
skies, and the silence of all nature, would make 
one despair of any change for the better, if expe- 
rience did not correct us. The promise that it 
will revive is full security, and the other promises 
are as sure. The grander summer of the world, 
for which we all sigh, is assured us by the same 
lips as keep their pledge in the seasons, and we 
may trust them. It is no proof that we are not 
nearing the flowers that we have the buds nipped 
at times by late frosts, or that winter keeps its 
hold longer than we like. No fear but all will 
come right in the end. Our impatience finds itself 
mocked after a time. The sun grows steadily 
warmer, and nature feels it more and more, in 
spite of appearances. Don’t be afraid of the future 
of the world. We take the running back of the 
wave for ebbing, when it is on the full flow. 
Hope may be tried, faintheartedness may despond, 
but the days lengthen, the woods thicken, the 
fields are first clouded, then covered with green, 
and the bright blue weather will by-and-by shine 
steadily out of the south. Let God take his own 


time. An age to us isaripple on the great sea 
to Him. ‘The clock of the universe goes slowly, 


and strikes the hours with centuries for minutes, 
perhaps for moments. But it moves, and the 
reign of light and love is on the way. 

‘The grand simplicity with which the changes 
from winter to May advance is a lesson not to be 
lost. Day by day they grow, but noiselessly, almost 
unobserved. There is no bustle, nor hurry, nor 
anything to draw attention. Nature moves as if all 
we saw were a dream—as if the skies were only a 





summer, insensibly but surely. We see little change 
to-day or to-morrow, but—look back through ages, 
the contrast shows itself notably. The field" you 
pass through in spring-time seems bare enough, 
but look again, and it shows a soft haze of green 
when you see its whole breadth. So with religion 
and progress. The world is vastly better than in 
the old Roman days, or than it was a century ago 
—better in many ways. Liberty, knowledge, 
freedom of thought, the diffusion of happiness, 
Christian activity, the admission of grand senti- 
ments, the standard of morals, and the practical- 
ness of our efforts, show a great contrast to the 
story of even a hundred years ago. Depend on it, 
the kingdom of God comes nearer, though it come 
without observation. We look for sudden sur- 
prises, violent transitions, rapid advances, and out- 
ward demonstrations, for proofs of progress, but all 
this is contrary to God’s rule of government: un- 
perceived growth and change are his law. The 
seed lies long hidden before we know it is spring- 
ing, and the year is well on before the green covers 
the field. The breaking up of the evil Past can 
be only slow. Opinion is very slowly changed in 
the masses of any people ; prejudice, indifference, 
fear and ignorance, all make men conservative in 
their superstitions or faiths. But the sun rises in the 
heavens, and by-and-by the whole will pass away 
when we, perhaps, hardly expect it, like the winter 
ice over northern rivers, which holds out long 
against thelight and heat that are rotting it daily, but 
at last breaks up far and wide in a night, and leaves 
flowing waters where desolation seemed permanent. 

Spring is the great seed-time. Sowing and it 
begin together. ‘To neglect it is to ruin the whole 
year. ‘There is no making up the lee-way. A life 
neglected in its early years cannot repair the 
calamity. Years that should have been given to 
man’s work have to be given to that of boyhood, 
and, even then, the result disappoints. It is much 
the same with our souls as with our minds. The 
principles of youth are those of after-life, as a 
rule, but to reclaim a life of which the youth has 
been lost, is the hardest of possibilities. The soi! 
of the heart is soft while we are young ; by-and-by 
it gets hard, and lets the seeds lie on the top, for 
the birds to carry off. 

When to begin is a great question. If the soil 
were clean and free from weeds, the answer would 
be easier. But the weeds are there, or they fill 
the air and sow themselves before we know. It 
is a race between the weed and the grain at the 
best. Whichever gets the start will keep it, in all 
probability. If you don’t fill the soil with good, 
evil will spring up without your leave. Weeds are 
ranker than good seed, and the better grain any soil 
will bear, the stronger the weeds on it. Check 
them in spring, and the crop gets free chance to 
ripen. The soil is open and ready; the sun not 
hot enough to scorch, but only to quicken, and all 
buds are white at the first, till the light has coloured 
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them. The first gleam of intelligence you can | 
influence is your first chance of sowing. A mother’s | 
arms are a child’s first school, and her face its first | 
book. Her very tones are lessons, learned, often, | 
befére we think it. Remember, small seeds come | 
to great growths. 

Spring plans and hopes are proverbially uncer- 
tain. The apple tree does not get an apple for 
every blossom, nor does every flower come to ripe | 
seed. Our schemes and purposes are often blighted 
by an east wind. We propose this and that in| 
business—have such a thought for our son or| 
daughter—and such another as to our own future, | 
till we sit in a garden of our fancies, as sweet as an 
orchard in May—and, lo! a frost blackens all the 
blossom between night and morning. It is a great 
thing to keep this in mind, and not build too much 
on an imaginary future. We would be wiser, 
better, humbler, fitter for living and fitter for dying, 
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A} 
That wondrous eve 


That, ere the morning dawn, they 
Such news receive ; 


When lo! the Angel of the Lord 
Is dazzling light! 


And they are sore afraid, but love 


A countless throng, 
More bright than sun at noon-day 


And darkness is made light, and 


The ‘‘ Day-star doth arise,” the “ 
* * 
Lut now from earth the light is gx 
A bitter cry 
The heaven doth cleave, the earth 
Was born to die. 


His own despised Him, loving dar 
And He is gone: 
And we who love Him now, weep 
And watch alone. 
And it is late: 
But, hid from us, those Shining O 
And with us wait. 


No stirring sou 


With upturned gaze and pinion sf 
In rapture glow : 


Adoring bow. 


Their wondrous son 
Is not the night far spent ? 
O Lord, how long ? 
} 


When shall all grief and sigh 
Flee far away ? 
OU rend the heavens, come down, a 


Of perfect day 





1a seed or a tender root, deep in the ground, but 


“We wait for light, but behold obscurity: for brightness, but we wal 


1! little dream those simple men on Bethlehem’s 


But calmly watch their flocks asleep upon the ground, 


For through the earth 
| The Shining One proclaims, in accents trumpet-cl 
The Saviour’s birth. 


| And scarce the tidings glad are told, when suddenly 


With floods of song. 
1 earth is Heave 


The ‘* Son is given. 


no joyous gleams, our sad hearts thrill 


With bended head and folded wing, the Cherubim 
Ah! when shall we behold Thy face, when shall we hear 


Is not the morning near ? 


ing cease, and weary ni 


if we looked more at things as they are, and did 
not distract ourselves by a constant chase after 
hopes we may never overtake. 

Did you ever look at the change from winter to 
spring without thinking of the Resurrection? Not 




































feels the returning sun, and comes out of its grave, 
living and beautiful, to rejoice in the light. We 
sow a shrivelled speck, and the earth repays us with 
a beautiful flower. The seed was nothing, but the 
return it has yielded is fit for kings’ gardens anc 
palaces. To look on the face of the landscape in 
winter, one could not fancy it possible ever to bring 
spring beauty out of it, if we did not know before- 
hand, and so with the desolation and barrenness of 
the grave. It looks dark and hopeless to us, but 
the power that can quicken the field can quicken 
the dust of the sepulchre. 
J. CUNNINGHAM GEIKIE. 
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A 


IPTIHERE had 
T been a funeral 

from a little, 
old, deep-win- 
dowed house 
in the chief 
street of Ding- 
wall, Ross- 
shire. An old 
maic’s funeral, 
attended only 
by a grave, 
decorous 
“writer,” two 
young men, 
strangers in 
the place, and 
a girl, little 
Mary Dallas, 
who had no 
more right to 
that namethan 
she had toany- 
thing else in this wide world of ours. A ‘chance 
child,” with a black veil over all her history pre- 
vious to the day when the “writer,” Duncan Gair, 
put her, a two-year-old baby, into the charge of 
worthy Miss Vass, with such sum of money as 
paid a little more than her expenses, but was not 
to be mentioned beside the value of the sterling 
godly upbringing that she received. 

Miss Vass had been a scrupulous and a proud 
woman, with the pride of a race of decent far- 
mers; and she had taken two days of considera- 
tion before she had written her consent to Mr. Gair's 
letter, inquiring whether she would undertake the 
control of the worse than orphan baby. The pay- 
ment for so pleasant and womanly a duty was a 
sore temptation to her pinched table and thinning 
wardrobe, and her yearning clinging to the town and 
home of her birth. But, welcome as the money 
right be, Elspeth Vass was not the woman to 
do for its sake what she would not have done 
without it. She had referred to many good books 
and to sundry portions of Scripture, and had wrestled 
long in prayer. Elspeth was not one to display 
her mental processes, except as they involuntarily 
showed in the few dry sentences of her tardy 
reply :— 

“That, seeing what was done could not be 
undone, and that the Lord had expressly declared 


aE 


Wh} 


that He Himself would not holda child responsible | 


for its parents’ evil ways, unless it followed in the 
same, she did not see that it would be inconsistent 
with her duty as a Christian woman to undertake 
to do her best to direct the bairn to better paths.” 

She had added, “though it was overlike to be 


| 





ill-guided by its hereditary nature, if there was any | 
truth in birth or breed,” but under the double | or a day’s trip to Inverness. 


reflection that Ezekiel says nothing on that point, 
VII—25 


CHANCE CHILD. 


and that it was a queer-like thing for a single 
woman to write to a bachelor, she had drawn her 
pen through those lines, and fair-copied the letter 
without them. 

It was no fairy child. of high-born grace and 
lustrous beauty, that Elspeth Vass took from 
the arms of Mr. Gair’s old housekeeper. Just a 
thin-faced child, with grey eyes and light brown 
hair, coarsely dressed in a thick woolsey, with no 
mother’s pride wrought into braiding or frilling. 

“T didna think I could tak sae kindly to ony 
wean in my auld age,” said the Lowland house- 
keeper. “ It’s no in me to be unkind to a bairn, God 
forbid ! but I’ve just passed them by like. An’ she’s 
no bonny, and she’s backward wi’ her tongue. Master 
says that that failin’ will be worth a tocher to her if 
she keeps it when she’s grown. It’s the way men 
talk, Miss Vass, wantin’ to have all the crackis:' to 
theirselves, and us to mix the toddy to help them 
on. But if mony a ane canna help frae lovin’ an 
auld dumb dog, that was never a beauty at his 
best, just because he loves them, what for am I a 
fule to be taken wi’ a wean that tuk to me? She 
has a kind o’ way as if she was thankful for little 
things that maist bairns take as their right. Ye’ll 
hae an easy handfw’ o’ her, Miss Vass.” 

Miss Vass was rather doubtful. She could not 
forget the child’s parentage; and, being accus- 
tomed to walk safe paths of antecedent and pre- 
cedent, she was not sanguine enough to hope that 
she might have come across that exception which 
proves the rule. But with all her rigid strictness, 
she was not a prejudiced woman; and when the 
little girl showed herself gentle and docile, her 
kind old heart opened readily to her, though her 
strong principle never neglected to apply the 
wholesome discipline which her womanly con- 
sciousness taught her was most likely to check any 
dangerous tendencies in this hopeful shoot of a 
tainted tree. Mary was brought up in habits of 
punctuality and unremitting industry, of self-denial 
and self-control. Miss Vass watched carefully 
over the subtle moral influences of conversation 
and general reading, even surrendering her national 
laxity of judgment upon Mary Queen of Scots; 
and to satisfy the girlish yearning for a heroine of 
beauty, love, and pathos, supplied her place with 
the image and story of sweet, pure Magdalen of 
France. 

And so, for full fourteen years, the young girl 
lived with the old woman in the little old-fashioned 
house, the only home they had either of them ever 
known. And truly happy had those fourteen years 
been, albeit their quiet calendar of steady plodding 
in the common day-school, little household duty, 
and diligent evening needlework, had been en- 
livened by no red-letter days more startling than a 
drive to Strathpeffer, a tea-drinking at the manse, 


Mary had grown up a kealthy-looking, well- 
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mannered girl, useful about the house, and clever 
at her needle, but with no more prettiness than 
good habits, good temper, and superfine neatness 
are sure to produce. As was only natural, Miss 
Vass had occasionally certain private cogita- 
tions. Mr. Gair had said not a word about her 
ward’s parents, beyond the simple fact that they 
and their child were no credit to each other. She 
did not know which of them supplied the funds 
which the lawyer doled out. She could not form 
the slightest idea of their respective positions in life, 
ror whether Mary was far from the scene of her 
birth, or unsuspiciously near it. Like the wisc 
woman that she was, she reflected that if she could 
not repress these wandering wonderments, much 
Jess could the child, so much more immediately 
interested. Therefore she resolved that no un- 
wholesome mysteries should surround the secret, 
like ghouls about a corpse. There it was, a sad 
and serious truth, to be recognised, and solemnly 
covered up, without prurient peep or touch. So 
when Mary was a lassie just entering her teens, 
Miss Vass did not repress her timid hints, but 
met them boldly and truthfully, as she would had 
it been a story of death instead of disgrace. 
Truthfully, tenderly in utter truthfulness, she an- 
swered the questions with which Mary sought to 
probe the world’s ways about such matters, offering 
no insulting pity or weakening consolation. It 
pained her—pained her honest virtuous heart, 
doubtless, far more than bitterer things had pained 
poor Mary’s mother’s—to see the child, spiritually 
the child of her own soul, go about her daily duties 
with a graver face and a lower voice than before. 
But she took no notice. Only once when Mary 
was sewing, with a thoughtful face and an occa- 
sional sigh, Miss Vass ventured to say, with a 
dramatic imitation of lightness, whose success 
astonished herself,— 

“ A penny for your thoughts, Mary bairn.” 

“‘T was thinking,’ said candid Mary, “ of a fable 
that our master read to us once at dictation class. 
How there was a man doomed by a wicked spirit 
to wander, without a friend or a penny, through a 
desert country. But the man was attended by a 
good genius, and wherever he came the good genius 
provided him with friends and home, and found 
money for him, and dug wells for him, and made 
trees grow over his path. But then we know there 
are no genii, after all;” and the fingers resumed 
the sewing, and there came another sigh. 

“My child Mary,” said Miss Vass, laying her 
thin, pale hand on the girl’s warm shoulder, “ there 
is God. Need you turn to these poor fables— 
though I own they are pretty enough—while you 
have the true histories of Joseph, and David, and 
Esther? Let the ancient heathen that were born 
in the dark, and the modern heathen that choose it, 
talk in riddles about fairy and genii, fortune and 
luck. Let us call Him by the name He taught us 
—God our Father. Our Father, Mary bairn! Let 
us trust Him, Mary. He never asks us to trust 
Him till we have proved Him. The youngest 


” 


beggar-child, before it can know the want of bread, 
| has been fed a deal more than starved. Need you 
wish for genii, bairn? Does not the angel of the 
Jord encamp about them that fear Him, a and deliver 
them? He turneth the wilderness into a standing 
water, and dry ground into water-springs. Mary 
bairn, the earth is the Lord’s and the fulness thereof, 
and if we are his, then He and his are ours. 
Trust in the Lord and do good, so shalt thou 
dwell in the land, and verily thou shalt be fed— 


body and soul, bairn, heart and head !” 

That night Mary had kissed Miss Vass with a 
warmth that showed she had received her hearten- 
ing words in all their underscore of emphasis. 





| And the good old maid had lain awake some little 

time thinking of the girl and her future. The hints 
| about this she had conveyed to Mr. Duncan Gair 

| had elicited nothing but the reply that Mary would 
| be expected ultimately to depend upon herself, and 
that he was sure she had beem se reared that she 
would find it easy. With a prayer for the lassic’s 
well-being, temporal and eternal, she had fallen 
asleep, to be awakened by the sunbeams, and Mary’s 
voice a-lilting blithe as ever—and it was nothing 
but blithe. 

Miss Vass was one of those women who sit 
well in the saddle of life till the last, and die 
quickly, before their foot is out of the stirrup. 

She was only ailing for a day or two before sh= 
died, and was even up and dressed—in her after- 
noon dress, too, lace cap, -— collar, and pearl 
brooch—when death came. She had not br ok: on 
her habits for him. It was the woman’s version of 
the royal spirit that takes a sick man to the battle 
field, to drop dead of disease before the bullet can 
reach him ; that gives the dying captain voice for 
one more conquering command. It was sense of 
duty, to be done as long as possible,—and once 
more. 

No “last words,” so ~— Her last words 
were to give Tibbie Seer, the charwoman (for they 
kept no servant), some currant 1 scones for a relish 
with her tea,—‘ she’d had a hard day’s work, poor 
body, and didn’t look over-strong.” 

So is it often with the bravest and best. What 
is death to them, that they should say his litany? 
Do we stop to cower and tremble before the out- 
side porter of our Father’s mansion? Straight on, 
straight in, with the same step that we always 
walked. “O death, where is thy sting? O grave, 
where is thy victory ?” 

It was all over. Tibbie Seer stayed in the house 
from the death to the funeral, and Mr. Gair 
came to and fro, and the nephews in Aberdeen 
wrote to appoint the day of their arrival for the 
funeral. Mary Dallas lived on, lonely amid her 
breaking home; lonely and sad, as the fondest 
daughter bereaved of the best of mothers, but not 
dutiless, and therefore not comfortless. Miss 
Vass had left everything arranged, with a kind 
and righteous arrangement, as became a Christian. 
Her furniture and the current amount of her little 
annuity were to be made over to her nephews 
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Their father, the husband of Elspeth’s only sister, 
dead long ago, had paid the debts of old Mr. 
Vass’s long illness twenty years before, and had 
been kind and brotherly to Elspeth in her days of 
penury. In justice to his children, one sickly and 
the other married and struggling, she must return 
them what she could. It was not adequate to the 
debt she owed their father; and so, thinking of 
the little great-nephews and nieces, growing from 
and wearing out so much, she had firmly set aside 
her natural leaning to the better-provided Mary, 
and to the money and the furniture she had even 
added, “and all my wearing apparel.” Mr. Gair 
told Mary this ; and in all her grief the girl arose 
to fold and arrange and pack for the benefit of 
others. She even went through the little store of 
lace, carefully repairing the slight decays which 
negligence would soon reduce to utter worthless- 
ness. It was her last service to her friend, to 
make her bequests as valuable as possible. 

But something there was for Mary’s self. The 
little black-paper profile of Elspeth Vass when a 
girl. It had its history, It had been procured 
as a gift for Elspeth’s lover, who had immediately 
after gone away to Edinburgh, and had forgotten 
the plain, grave woman in the far north, until he 
remembered to send back her picture and her true, 
sensible letters on the eve of his marriage with 
somebody else. It was no secret in Dingwall; 
for, against Elspeth’s wish, he had been inclined to 
parade their engagement before he left for Edin- 
burgh. But she did not make a moan, nor run 
away, but took his ring from her hand, and stopped 
working at her homely ¢rowsseauw and household 
plenishing. She wore out the first, piece by piece, 
as she needed it, and used the other to brighten 
her old-maiden abode. Sorely, sorely did the 
false lover misunderstand this brave and sound 
nature; but she was avenged in the galling 
sincerity which crept into his  self-comforting 
formula, “that she had never really cared for him, 
being worthy of some one far better.” Also the 
little pearl brooch, and the silk-bound, embroi- 
dered album, wherein Miss Vass had stored the 
quaint, queer bits of literature and art which had 
crossed her own humble by-path—the striking 
metaphor remembered from the Sabbath sermon, 
the verses written by local talent upon local inte- 
rests in the local journal, the flower-painting on 
rice-paper bought at the laird’s lady’s stall in the 
charity bazaar, even one or two caricatures by that 
clever lad Bob Rose, who went to London, and 
got some of his things into Punch, and died 
young. 

All these for Mary Dallas, quietly described as 
“my dear and dutiful pupil.” Little things truly, 
scarcely worth so much as the oldest household 
thing that was to go to the strange nephews, but 
precious to Mary, with a preciousness beyond the 
highest commercial value—something that could 
not be bought. The visible traces of a good, true 
life that had lovingly mingled with her own. The 
thought of them, and of all that they suggested, 








lay at the girl’s sad heart, like the pure guardian 
snow round the patient flowers in winter, while 
Mr. Gair told her that she was now to be sent 
to London, to live with and assist a widow lady, 
who was starting a boarding-school in the suburbs ; 
and explained that her allowance of twenty pounds 
per annum (just half what it had hitherto been) 
would cease entirely when she came of age. Mary 
was to go first to Edinburgh, and rest a day and 
a night with his old housekeeper’s sister, and then 
she was to go on to London, where his own 
brother, a solicitor in Gray’s Inn, had engaged 
to send a responsible person to meet her at the 
railway station, and conduct her to her destina- 
tion. 

Mr. Gair was not an unkindly man, though his 
old housekeeper described him as “ane o’ thae 
canny bodies, that hae lockit theirselves up sae 
safely, that they dinna ken whaur to find their ain 
key ;” and there was in his manner to Mary much 
of that sort of careful consideration with which we 
provide for the transit of a valuable and fragile 
parcel. But Mary did not notice this, thinking so 
much of the precious portrait and jewel and book 
that bore their testimony to so much more. Ina 
sort of unconscious, natural way, she felt that what 
we have once had we can never lose, except by our 
own will. And she thanked Mr. Gair so warmly, 
that he clapped an extra padlock on his heart, in 
self-defence, lest she should find the missing key, 
and enter the castle by storm! And then she went 
away and packed her three treasures in the safest 
corner of her old hair-trunk, 


An iron-grey, taciturn man was Mary’s custodian 
from King’s Cross to her final destination. There 
was but little of the beauty or majesty of London 
to be seen in the shortest cut from the New Road 
to Brixton. And Mary’s heart sunk within her at 
the sight of one dreary street after another, all 
sordid with dirt and bad weather, and filled with a 
density of squalor and wretchedness new to the 
Highland-bred girl. Gradually, however, the roads 
widened, the houses looked more like homes, and 
trees and shrubs, albeit in their wintry nakedness, 
broke and beautified the grim lines of brick and 
mortar, like pleasant fancies amid stern facts. “ It 
improves towards the end,” thought Mary hope- 
fully. 

Alas! Presently the cab turned off the main 
road, and struck into a purlieu of new-built villas, 
duly stuccoed, and standing close together, two- 
thirds of them with a great white mark upon their 
windows, to proclaim that the desirable family 
residence was still untenanted, while all the rest 
had that painful, cheap newness about the window 
drapery and visible furniture that suggests house- 
holds built on sand, and the constant presence of 
the broker's man. No tiniest patch of green before 
the houses. No distinction between road and 
footpath—both in miserable equality of stone and 
dust and slush. No foot-passengers—and that 
seemed no wonder—and one or two tradesmen’s 
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carts prowling about to pick up new customers, 
only to be served, however, on the strictest ready- 
money system. 

It was in the heart of this wilderness that the | 
cab stopped. Before a villa exactly like hundreds 
round it, both in its building and its furbishing, 
individual only in the little brass plate, engraved, 
“ Establishment for Young Ladies.” 

Mary’s escort stayed with her until he saw her | 
and her poor belongings safely into the hands of | 
Mrs. Lambert, described on her own circulars as the | 
“lady superintendent” of the establishment. Mrs. | 
Lambert led Mary up-stairs, volubly informing her 
that the house was very quiet just now, and the 
“dormitory” in fact empty, since “ term” would 
not begin till next week. -Mrs. Lambert knew that 
“term” would bring at least one day-pupil—-the 
builder’s daughter—and one boarder—the child of } 
a widowed Italian artist, who was engaged to 
teach his language or his art, should any young | 
ladies require either, which understanding had | 
enabled Mrs. Lambert’s prospectus to boast of | 
“the services of Signor Barti.” Others would 
surely turn up. Mrs. Lambert argued from innate 
consciousness that many people put off things to 
the last moment ; and having sown her circulars 
broadcast, with “term-time” duly notified, she was 
now diligently touching up her silk dress for that 
momentous day, before which she would surely have 
many inquiring callers. 

Poor Mrs. Lambert! Her deceased husband 
had been a struggling man, lacking robustness in 
health, education, and character. In her own bed- 
room she had a drawerful of the prospectuses of 
different defunct companies which he had served 
as secretary, together with divers specimens of the 
ores and minerals whereon they had founded 
schemes of golden wealth—sad relics of a married 
life which began in sentiment and ended in a weary 
shuffle. A strong, good nature would have been 
sainted in the trials she had passed through; a 
weak one like hers was merely soured and spoilt. 
A faded, shifty, and shiftless woman, she stood 
before Mary Dallas with the Scotch breezes still 
cool on her fresh cheek, and the bracing teaching 
of Elspeth Vass still girding up her soul. 

** Perhaps you will not mind my leaving you for 
the present,” Mrs. Lambert said. ‘ As soon as you 
have arranged your little matters as far as you need, 
you can go down to thedrawing-room, and I will join | 
you there by-and-by. You will quite understand | 
that I am very much occupied 











new house, new | 
school, and my own two dear fatherless boys, and | 
a most useless servant, Miss Dallas ; and I’m afraid 
it is against me that I have not been long used to 
such a state of things.” 

Mary readily excused her; and after opening 
her box and correcting the deficiencies of her 
travelling toilet, she duly repaired to “the drawing- 
room,” where, during an hour of solitude, the 
coarse drugget with the Brussels-like pattern, the 
hired piano, the vases on the mantelpiece(with price- 
tickets still sticking on), the red and blue volumes, 





ormulu inkstand, and heap of circulars on the 
table, all became as drearily familiar to her as long- 
known faces that have never worn a friendly smile. 
At last, however, a latch-key rattled roughly into 
the street-door, and there were noisy steps about 
the passage and lower stairs, and presently a dirty 
serving-girl summoned Mary to dinner. 

The meal was served in the chamber behind the 
drawing-room, a narrow apartment looking out into 
the cramped yard. It introduced Mary to the 
whole of the Lambert family—shock-headed, shy, 
uncouth William, a year or two younger than her- 
self, and pale, peevish, cripple Jemmy, of not more 
than eight or nine. Also it revealed the whole 
spirit of the scrambling, ill-+managed household, 
where the mistress scolded the maid for delinquen- 
cies due half to her own want of foresight, and 
half to the deficiency of the domestic machinery, 
and the maid sulked, until goaded to answer back ; 
where the boys handed no dish till it was asked 
for, and partook of what was offered them without 
any thanks—Mrs, Lambert’s “ manners” being an 
acquirement, and not a growth, and reserved, like 
her music and French, for the sphere of school- 
fees. 

There were no regular duties for Mary yet. 
So when Mrs. Lambert disappeared again to her 
dress-making work in her bed-room, and William 
went off with a noisy slam of the street-door (he 
had a situation at a library and stationery depot 
not far off), and little Jemmy hobbled back to his 
corner of the bony old sofa, Mary went up-stairs 
and brought two or three old ciphering books, in 
which she had pasted any little picture or poem 
that had come in her way. Nothing choice—for 
those were scarce, and had gone into Miss Vass’s 
album, which Mary was not equal to looking 
through yet—but cuttings from stray penny papers; 
ay, sometimes after they had come as wrappers 
from the market. But for the poor little cripple, 
left with idle head and hands, they would be as 
much a treat as a picture-gallery. 

So they were. Jemmy was no engaging child: 
he had all the repelling faults of neglected de- 
formity—a spiritual attitude of helpless but male- 
volent self-defence, a greedy claiming and ignoring 
of unaccustomed kindness. All this Mary found 
out over her picture-books, in the first afternoon of 
their acquaintanceship. But she would not see it; 
she assumed that divine blindness to evil which is 
the best ground from which to combat it. Or, at 
any rate, she called it by different names—names that 
would attract all her sympathies instead of repelling 
them, shyness instead of moroseness, sheer suffering 
and solitude. 

His childhood and affliction made him the most 
approachable of the little circle, which was suffi- 
ciently unsympathetic to make her presently 
thankful even for his ungracious attachment. Had 
Mary been of unadaptable material, her orderly, 
systematic training would have been but as a stone 
about her neck to swamp her in this morass of 
incapability and confusion. But Mary had that 
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true soul of order which does not spurn chaos. 
She had been trained not to put tangled skeins out 
of sight, but to unravel them. A stranger and a 
subordinate in this house, she could not fix hours 
and frame regulations ; and during her first experi- 
ence of this disorder and irregularity she had hard 
work to keep any hold of her straying duties. But 
gradually she seized the very innermost secret of 
order and method, which consists in doing the 
right thing at the right season, instead of the wrong 
thing at an appointed time. 

The more people need a right influence, the 
slower they are to recognise it. Mrs. Lambert 
began to congratulate herself that her household 
and her school went more easily than she had 
anticipated, and to take pride in her superior 
management. Jemmy accepted all Mary’s little 
schemes of interest and amusement, and was per- 
haps too ecstatically grateful for the shilling paint- 
box that she bought him to think of thanks, while 
William was sullenly content to find his old griev- 
ance, the unpunctuality of meals, gradually fading 
away. The little foreign boarder whispered to the 
day-pupils such pleasant rumours of interesting 
stories and merry games, that when a certain 
mother fell into a lingering illness, her three little 
girls were instantly placed with Mrs. Lambert. 
Nor did a suspicion of the mainspring of all cross 
that lady’s mind, even when, after one half-holiday’s 
upbraiding and final “notice” to her overworked 
servant, that aggrieved damsel retorted that “ she’d 
ha’ been off of her own accord long ago, if it hadn't 
been for Miss Dallas, who didn’t go on the ram- 
page and mix up what you could help and what 
you couldn't.” 

It was a godless household. There was a form 
of religion, to be sure, but it, too, was something to 
set in the account of the school-fees, Mrs, Lambert 
kept sittings in the nearest church, and taught her 
pupils the catechism, and kept a form of morning 
and evening prayer on the schoolroom mantel- 
shelf. But the spirit of Christianity did not show 
in the morals or manners of the place. And Mrs. 
Lambert’s false standards and wrong-headed maxims 
were none the less pernicious because they entered 
ears too young and ignorant to detect their incon- 
sistency and grossness. <A soul may be poisoned, 
as well as a constitution spoiled, by unfit food in 
infancy. But Mary was in greater danger than any 
of the others, for standing on a footing less of 
pupilage and more of equality, and also slowly 
winning the good graces of the principal, that 
principal took it upon herself as a kindly duty to 
hold forth to the friendless girl upon beauty, dress, 
and possible chances and prospects in life. No- 
body but those who know by experience (and all 
may who keep their ears and minds open) can 
understand how rotten is the morality and how 
false the virtue of merely respectable and genteel 
women. Not worse than the other sex—surely, 
surely not! But only too ready to be as bad 
mentally—to prostitute their minds to the level of 
the other’s actual vice, and to stop short merely 


| where the bargain grows too speculative. 
unhappy confidants cross that line, and play a 
‘losing game,— Well, well, well,—and after all 








If their 


their virtuous conversation! They never before 
believed in such iniquity existing in the world! 
No, indeed. As for Cleopatra, and Fair Rosamond, 
and Mary of Scotland, they were queens, and great 
beauties, and altogether quite different from this 
little common creature—pah, drop the subject, and 
never resume it again, if you please !” 

But God’s ways are not man’s ways. He makes 
the hour of danger the opportunity for salvation. 
Mary Dallas dated her spiritual birth from the days 
of her residence in that moral desert. There it was 
that God’s Spirit quickened the good seed faithfully 
planted by Elspeth Vass. Like most well-trained 
children, Mary could not remember when she had 
not had thoughts of God and religion, and aspira- 
tions after goodness and heaven. But the veil of the 
Temple had not been raised—she had never entered 
the Holiest of Holies. She could not fix the 
day when the Secret of the Lord was revealed to 
her; she only knew that in her spiritual isolation 
Christ became more than a sweet ideal, a high 
Example—became Saviour, Guide, Brother, Friend, 
and All in all. From conscientious duties, prayer 
and Scripture-study became delights never to be 
foregone, or even needlessly curtailed. Com- 
munion with God became a comfort as real as 
might have been communion with her dear old 
protectress, and far higher, lifted beyond all possi- 
bilities of frailty, change, or death. Even towards 
the aliens around her she felt a tie which they 
knew not of. Her divine Brother was theirs also, 
and she only loved them with a more pitiful tender- 
ness because they did not know to rejoice in the 
sweet relationship. Years and years after, when 
she had no more cause to lament a decay in religion 
than has the sober wife in the golden wedding to 
regret the shy ecstasy of the bridal morn, she 
would yet look back fondly on the bright days of 
her first love, when the barren dormitory was as 
the gate of heaven, and God’s voice pealed through 
the very commonplace sermons in the parish 
church, 

So she lived, useful, active, self-denying, and 
liked. Liking, and that a very selfish liking, 
seemed the fairest growth possible to the shallow 
hearts around her. Mary had no time to think 
about that. It is not those who best deserve love 
who find time to sit down and talk about wasted 
affection. Mary had always eaten the crab-apples 
in Miss Vass’s garden with a contented spirit ; 
but who so pleased as she when the minister’s 
wife sent them the gift of a box of peaches? 
She did not heed the lack of love till she found 
it, and then she rejoiced with an exceeding great 
oy. 

' Tt arose out of Miss Vass’s album and 
Jemmy’s paint-box, and it came about on this 
wise. One day when he had been very, very ill, 
Mary had produced her treasure for his amuse- 
ment, sure that Elspeth would have said it could 
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not have had a better use. She had left it in his | I wouldn’t wish you to be any way different—unless 
room over-night, for he woke early, and worried | a little stronger, for your own sake; and that, 
his brother by his uneasy restlessness. He was | please God, you'll soon grow, Jemmy.” 

confined to his bed just at that time, and Mary did Sut that he never did. From that day hence- 
not find opportunity to visit him until about noon | forth these two belonged to each other as no 
on the following day. There she found him | others there belonged. Duties are apt to find their 
propped among his pillows, wrapped in a dirty red | way to the fittest hands, and Mrs. Lambert soon 
shawl, diligently daubing away at Elspeth’s own | left in Mary’s charge all those little ministrations 
prim little sketch of Inverness Castle, the only | which a mother should grudge to anybody but her- 
specimen of her handiwork which had been deemed | self, Slowly and reluctantly, Mary became aware 
worthy of the book. To snatch it away was only to | of an ever-increasing weakness and deformity in her 


see its hopeless disfigurement, and to drop it in 
disgust and anguish. Mary sat down at the foot 
of the bed and wept bitterly. 

Presently a little figure came crawling towards 
her, and long, cold, bony fingers tried to draw hex 
hands from her face. Mary still wept on. Pre- 
sently the little figure began to heave, and a sobbing 
wail broke forth, “I wanted to please you, Miss 
Dallas. I thought I would make it look so much 
nicer ; and I did think it looked nicer,” with the 
sobbing sigh of a disappointment as great as any 
artist’s over his rejected picture. 

Mary roused herself with a womanly recollection 
that the room was too chilly for the half-dressed 
child, and she tried to put him back into his bed 
again, but he clung about her neck. “Don't be 
angry with me, Miss Dallas. Don’t say you'll never 
be good to me any more. You have been so good 
tome. Oh, Miss Dallas, won’t you forgive me? 
—forgive me !” 

Mary stopped her own tears to quiet him, and 
though she had not much voice to trust, one or 
two reassuring kisses coaxed him down upon his 
pillow, still clinging to her arms and crying, “ For- 
give me, forgive me! I didn’t mean to make you 
so sorry; I didn’t, really! I thought my painting 
was so pretty!” 

“ Darling, darling,” said Mary, with her quiver- 
ing lips, “if you could have painted it as well as 
that Michael Angelo I read about to you last week 
I should have been just as sorry, for it was drawn 
by my dear Miss Elspeth, and I so loved her that the 
way she left it seemed to me to be better than any 
other way. But I know you didn’t mean any harm, 
and my dear good Miss Elspeth would have been 
sorry that my love for her should make me angry 
with anybody else.” 

“ Oh, I wish I could put it back again,” sobbed 
Jemmy, “for I do love you so dearly, Miss Dallas, 
and I wish you would love me as you did Miss 
Elspeth. Mamma always calls me her poor afflicted 


child, and when I asked her if people would love | 


me, she used to say that if I was good most people 
would pity and be kind tome. But I want to be 
loved as if I wasn’t lame and humpy, not because 
I am.” 

“ My darling, my darling !” said Mary, “ you’ve 
seen how I grieved over dear Miss Eppie’s draw- 
ing, though it wasn’t very grand; but just be- 
cause it was hers, it was worth more to me than 
the finest picture in the Queen’s gallery. And so 
I love you, Jemmy, just because you are yourself. 


| little charge, and presently found it her duty to 
| mention this to the mother. With all the ejaculatory 
grief which is so thrilling and so cheap, Mrs. Lam- 
| bert bewailed her poor martyred one, for whom 
her empty purse could procure no scientific aid. 
Vehement!y did she put aside the few sovereigns 
which Mary offered from her own little hoard, until 
the kind girl humiliated herself into the very 
humbiest persuasions, when she suddenly became 
mollified and acquiescent. So it was Mary who 
paid the fee, which seemed so heavy, for the great 
surgeon’s few doubtful and indeterminate words, 
and it was Mary who bought the sundry surgical 
| appliances which he vaguely suggested as possible 
| benefit. It was Mary, too, who now and again 
hired a little hand-chair, to take Jemmy for an 
airing in the cool of the simmer days. She bought 
no new dress that season, and her last year’s straw 
bonnet was only cleaned and altered. “ Missis 
don’t go for to deny herself anything, miss,” said 
the then reigning servant-giri, another strong parti- 
san of Mary’s; “and if people’s own flesh and 
blood don’t put themselves about for ’em, why 
should you, that ain’t no ways belonging? But 
don’t cry, miss, for you’ve a right to do what you 
like with your own, if anybody has.” And Mary 
held on her path of loving sacrifice. 

It was something to see the little, pale, thin 
face, paler and thinner every day, brighten when- 
ever she approached. It was something to mark 
the patience which her love and counsel had sub- 
stituted for peevishness. It was something to see 
Jemmy, soothing her in his turn, echoing back to 
her own heart the sweet truths she had taught him 
—how Jesus loved him, yes, even more than she 
did, and how he was going to Jesus. She did not 
want, and she did not receive, any gratitude from 
Mrs. Lambert, who took everything as a matter of 
course. But it was something to find that William 
warmed towards her in his rough, curt way, and 
sometimes even shyly joined in the cheerful even- 
ings that she spent at his little brother’s bedside. 
The boarders missed her sadly out of school-hours, 
but the little Italian, now growing a tall girl of 
fourteen, delighted to act as her deputy, and Mary 
herself walked in and out among them, generally 
with some stimulating suggestion, and always with 
| a pleasant word and smile. 
| The end came at last. Came slowly, oh, so 
| 








slowly, that the few neighbours who had lived 
opposite them long enough to know anything about 


| them looked daily to see if the blinds were down 
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yet. The school was suspended, as it was thought, | equal value with her former allowance ; but when 
on the eve of death, but the faint, failing life | it fell due, Mrs. Lambert was short of money, and 
flickered on for a week after that. But the end|it stood over for awhile, and when at last it was 
came at last. | paid, it was presently borrowed back again, until it 
Sight dimming in the shadow of Death, ears | was established as a sort of running loan between 
muffled under his touch, and the deformed expres- | the two, and Mary fell into a daughterly habit of 
sion passing from the poor wan face, and suggest- | just asking for such sums as she needed for her 
ing something of how that angel would look, who | modest requirements. 
would be but little James Lambert made perfect! Time rolled on. The stucco blistered and fell in 
and glorified. Heaven was close to him now; it} the wilderness of villas, and their rapidly successive 
was nearer to him than the bony old sofa or the | tenants grew shabbier and shiftier. But the school 
little paint-box. He had pondered out its beati-| was kept open somehow. Every term changed 
tudes, as we strive to imagine a new home in our | almost all the day-pupils; and it was really rather 
near future. Every now and then the conclusions | trying to Mary’s emotions to be constantly required 
of his simple logic came in questions that made/to bind up hearts that were breaking at parting 





Mary’s heart leap within her. from her. 
“T may see your Miss Elspeth, mayn’t I, Of the household, Mademoiselle Barti, orphaned 
Mary?” by the death of her unprofitable opium-eating 
** Perhaps. Just as the Bible tells us we shall | father, still remained, teaching what he had once 
see Abraham and Isaac and Jacob.” taught. She might have earned more elsewhere, 


“TI wonder how I could know her? If she knew | but she clung to Mary, who took care that her 
you loved me, she might like me too. I don’t | position was more remunerative than her own, by 
even remember papa.” Something of the loneli- | stoutly withstanding all delays or encroachments 
ness of the Valley of the Shadow was paining even | upon her salary, and by finding leisure for her to 
the simple child’s trustfulness. give lessons out of doors. But William went 

“ Everybody will love you there, darling. Jesus | away—went off to try his luck in America. Of 
is there, remember ; and He loves you, and knows | course his mother resisted his going, sourly 
exactly what you will want to make you happy.” and excitedly, with every painful suggestion and 

“Take hold of my hand, Mary. I’m so -sorry | sentimental foreboding, according to the fashion of 
for that picture I spoilt ; but you did fergive me, | selfish women whenever their indolent wills are 
didn’t you? I wonder I’m not more sorry to leave | stroked the wrong way. It tooklll Mary’s skilful 
you. But I have been so very tired. And poor | management and soothing influence to let the lad 
mamma, too!” added the considerate tenderness | go away in peace and good-will, imstead of in wrath 
which God had taught his little @me before He | and defiance. Her kind wishes were stitched into 
called him to Himself. oe almost every garment of his litte outfit. And when 

Put down the little hand. Cowertthe face which | Mrs. Lambert found herself chronically disinclined 
now beholds our Father which is am ‘heaven. to letter-writing about American mail-time, Mary 

“ Miss Mary—miss, dear—éon’t take on so. | took up the slighted correspondence, and never 
Them that keeps in their tears always has a dread-| less than once a month did the exile receive a 
ful burst out at last. I’m sure you’we been as good | closely-covered sheet from hhome. 
to him as ever you could be and you aim't got Just one of those simple, meighibourly kindnesses 
nothing to repent. The missis, she’s grizzled |:that cost time and trouble, while too humble and 
a bit reg’lar this long time, specially over ‘heim’ | commonplace to weturn any remuneration of self- 
put out of her way, and now she’s down-stairs | gratulation and waim-glory. Even William Lambert 
comfortin’ herself with that jelly that was sent | himsélf ¢id mot fully trace out tthe influence under 
over for pore Master James—and bother my | which, when sorely tempted ito enter a New York 
silly tongue, miss, I didn’t mean to say it if it} dancing den, ‘he turned away with a twinging 
hurts you! Only I don’t see why you should be | recollection that to-morrow was the day which 
a-breaking your good heart—you that doesn’t be-| generally brought the kind, mnocent letter from 





long to him.” England. 
But Mary wept on. And so the years passed by: not slowly or 
Nigh two thousand years ago, One who knew all | wearily. Time never passes so swiftly as in plea- 
the secrets of humanity asked this question :— sant monotony. Events, and not years, weary us 


“Which of these, thinkest thou, was neighbour | into old age. But it is not everybody who can 
unto him that fell among thieves ?” make monotony pleasant ; and then the decay of 
And the answer came :— rust is worse than wear. An appetite must be 
“ He that showed mercy on him.” healthy to enjoy plain food, and a nature must be 
sound to thrive on small interests. Small interests 
It was not very long after little Jemmy’s death | indeed! Those young ladies who need the excite- 
that Mary Dallas received from Mr. Gair, with | ment of two cross love-affairs—both clandestine— 
her yearly remittance, a notification that it ceased | a ball that does not begin till midnight, and a sen- 
henceforth. She made an arrangement to remain | sational novel every day from the circulating library, 
with Mrs. Lambert on payment of a sum of| must think the interest very small which can be 
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derived from constant occupation, the contrivances 
for our own bonnets, little loving notes from some 
of our removed pupils, letters fro dono pudblico from What is there further to say about Mary Dallas 
New York, and snug evening readings of Walter | from the time she came of age until she was thirty- 
Scott, Miss Austen, and one good monthly periodi-| two? All that time the history of her soul was 
cal, with our adopted sister Clara Barti. But what | written in characters too minute to show on any 
do the angels think? And which would sensible | page but the pure scroll of a heavenly record. 


people prefer, the mustard without the meat, or the | Was it not a waste of the “best years of her life,” 


meat without the mustard? And, generally speak- 
ing, that is the choice which we have to make. 
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do you ask? Mary Dallas’s life, lived in the 
strengthening atmosphere of that simple faith which 
holds— 
“ That the happiest year we know 
s the last, which leads us home,” 

ignored all such phrases. The duties, and trials, 
and blessings of each day seemed enough for her, 
and in them these “ best years” were “ wasted,” in 
the opinion of those who hold them to be profit- 
ably employed only in those pitiful arts of husband- 


hunting, which secure either failure in endeavour, 
or sorer failure in success. 

| Did Mary never think of love and marriage? 
Truly, she did, and most modern girls would have 
laughed her high ideals to scorn. Happy and 
occupied, safe from that ennui which is the real 
bane of single life, she was quite ready to admit 
' that a true marriage is the completion of womanly 
happiness. She would be happier married, she 
quietly believed—(oh, how she would love and 
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labour then !)—but she was happy enough as she | 


was. If God willed this blessing to her, well and 


good ; if He did not, well and good still. “ No) 


good thing will He withhold from them that love 
Him.” 
What a strange peace would fall on London 


drawing-rooms and country coteries if such doc- | 
'to Mary to seem other than an enchanted fairy- 


trines entered there ! 

Older and wiser now, with insight beyond the 
superficies of life, Mary Dallas often gave a silent 
thought to her unknown father and mother. In 
that sorrowful matter it was no longer of herself, 
but of them, that she thought. 
yet? Were they repentant of their sin, or only 
jealously cautious of detection? Did they—either 
of them—ever remember and long for their un- 
known child? Once, when this feeling was 
strong upon her, the plain, practical woman wrote 
a letter of inquiry to Mr. Gair in Dingwall. No 
answer came for weeks, making Mary feel that the 
prompt business-like “ writer” sought instructions 
before he replied. But the answer came at last, 
short and stern, yet with a turn in the wording as 
if the old man involuntarily wished to disclaim 
responsibility for its civil harshness. ‘‘He could 
appreciate her feelings, but she must remember that 
he was not at liberty to violate professional secrets. 
Also, though he was sure her letter had been dic- 
tated only by feelings that did her great honour, 
yet it became his duty to remind her, that all 
interest in her ended at her majority, and that she 
must acknowledge that full justice had been done 
to her unfortunate position by the superior breed- 
ing and education to which she certainly did 
credit.” 

It was a cruel blow to poor Mary, buoyed up 
with hope, and the cruellest part was, that she 
instinctively felt that the cold closing warning came 
direct from the fountain-head of father or mother— 
too selfishly fearful of man’s detection to be sin- 
cerely desirous of God’s forgiveness. But she bore 
it bravely enough, did her work as well as ever, 
walked out with her pupils up Brixton Hill, and 
went to week-night service in the evening, where a 
stranger preached from the text, “‘ Call no man your 
father upon the earth : for one is your Father, which 
is in heaven.” 

She took it as a heavenly message to compensate 
for the cruel earthly one—a fresh water-spring in 
the parched wilderness. And she went home and 
prayed for her parents, that one strong prayer which 
remains to weakest, farthest, most helpless love, 
“Take them in thy hand, O my Father, and as thou 
knowest now, so deal well with them.” 

So she lived from her twenty-first to her thirty- 
second year. That period became a date in her 
life, because William Lambert returned. He had 
been a slight, pale, rather cubbish-looking youth 
when she had “seen him off,” with a warm grasp of 
the hand, twelve years before ; but it was a stalwart, 
brown, bearded man who came to the door at ten 
o’clock one summer night, and, asking hurriedly 
“if this was not Mrs, Lambert’s,” caught Mary’s 


Were they living | 





hands and kissed her brow before she could answer 
him. 

Oh, those were merry days! It was midsummer 
holiday, and there was nothing to do but gratify all 
the good-humoured whims and wishes of the wel- 
come guest. Now a morning spent in the West- 
end of London, which had never grown too familiar 


land ; now a picture-gallery, now a concert, now a 
long day in the sylvan glades of Richmond or Kew. 
They all went—and they all enjoyed themselves— 
Mary had no special share beyond packing the 
picnic basket, and keeping the time-table. It was 
just life struck on the sweet chords of leisure and 
friendship—and competence—for William had 
prospered, and they did not need to reckon the 
railway fares, or to weary themselves for want of a 
fly. How good Mary found it! And she never 
troubled herself to wonder why some other lives 
were set to that tune from beginning to end. 
Wise-hearted Mary knew that it is better to come 
to pleasure with a good appetite than to drink its 
sweet cup till it pall. 

William Lambert was to return to America, but 
not for a year, and after the first wild ecstasies of 
reunion and rehabilitation, he settled down for the 
meantime in the home among the grimy villas, only 
changing it by the hiring of another servant, and 
airing it by a current of wider and freer social life. 

But they had not all lived together more than 
two or three months, when Mary Dallas foresaw 
what was going to happen. 

That William Lambert would not go back by 
himself. That Clara Barti would not wish to stay 
behind him. They would take Mrs. Lambert with 
them,—and she would be left alone. 

Mary Dallas was human, and she wept in the 
solitude of her chamber. But she was Christian, 
too, and heroic, and she dashed the tears away, 
and confessed her selfishness on her knees before 
God, and asked for help to be happy in her friends’ 
happiness. 

So, walking bravely on in that path of loving 
duty, it seemed to grow smooth beneath her feet. 
No maudlin expressions of sentimental self-sacrifice, 
no sense of injury ever rose from her lips to cloud 
the lovers’ sunshine. “If I am not to live in the 
pearl palace myself,” she thought, cheerfully using 
the imagery of a favourite nursery story, “at least I 
can be the good fairy who keeps it bright for the 
knight and the princess,” 

And there she had her direct reward. All 
virtues and vices are repaid in their own coin: only 
some have long credit; but this came in ready 


| money. 


William and Clara were more to each other than 
she could have ever been to either, but neither 
were less to her than they had ever been. Nay, 
rather more. There were times and seasons when 
they had a lover-like preference for dual solitude ; 
but the innocent alacrity with which she left them 
to themselves made them pleasantly welcome the 
cheerful readiness with which she always returned 
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to them. Clara was jealously kind and considerate 
to make her own new happiness rather increase 
than diminish her adopted sister’s, and under this 
fresh softening influence William’s esteem developed 
into all sorts of affectionate attentions. 

When the year of William’s English sojourn 
waned towards its close, practical arrangements 
came into the love affair. Practical questions are 
to love what bridges are to a river—they may either 
add use to beauty, or destroy beauty for ever. Un- 
fortunately, outward influences generally tend to 
the latter result, and most lovers have to keep their | 
happiness in spite of their surroundings, rather than | 
with their assistance. Happy are those who have | 
one such friend as Mary, ready to discuss the ways 

and means for a household across the ocean, with- 
out any discontented murmur for the vanished | 
hope of some nearer home, where she could act | 
maiden-aunt, name-mother, and all the other sweet | 


little prerogatives which single life gathers from | 


married happiness. 
Naturally enough, the first proposal was, that 


Mrs, Lambert should accompany her son and his | 


wife to their new home. But against that she reso- 
lutely set her face. Life had nothing remaining 
for her now, she whined, yet at any rate she 
would lay her bones in her own country. Then 
would she like to stay m the same house, and keep | 
on the school, receiving from her son (who knew | 
nothing of the unsatisfactory state of Mary’s salary 
for the last ten years) such allowance as would 
render her independent of change or misfortune? 
This suggestion she consented to take into con- 
sideration, and kept it there until very late in the 
marriage preparations, when she suddenly informed 
Mary that, availing herself of such allowance, she 
should remove herself and her furniture to her 
native town of Rutland, and share house with one 
of her early cronies still residing there. Mary 
heard her out with bright attention, and assenting 
to all her repining provisions for her own comfort 
and enjoyment, only made one proposition, that 
the widow should not name this new scheme to her 
son until Mary should speak about it again, which 
she promised to do in afewdays. For Mary knew 
that Clara’s sensitive nerves were already too highly 
wrought under the sense of a breaking past and a 
strange future, and that William had cares enough 
without any needless burden from others’ whims 
and necessities, and that both would be morbidly 
conscious of any inconvenience or suffering that 
the course of their lives chanced to inflict upon 
others. 
measure, which threw her out, homeless, to begin 
life anew, until she had, at least in some measure, 
settled herself in some remunerative position. 

And before a week was over, she herself cheer- 
fully unfolded the plan to William, making as 
though it was the very best thing that could have 
happened to all parties, since she had secured the 
post of matron in a small home for orphan boys. 


Just what she had often longed for, she said. She | 


had loved all her old pupils very dearly ; but then 


They should know nothing about this | 


they had their own fathers and mothers to care for 
them. These she would have all to herself, to train 
and to care for, in health and in sickness; and 
then both William and she simultaneously thought 
of Jemmy, dead so long ago, and tears came into 
Mary’s eyes, and William softly shook her hand, 
and told her she would be the right woman in the 
right place. 

Then followed the wedding, and the last long 
| farewells. Mary was the universal helper and 
good angel, keeping even Mrs. Lambert up to as 
high a mark of cheerfulness and complacency as 
| she dared set for that lady’s temper—acting as 
William’s right hand and Clara’s stronghold. ‘The 
worst of it was, she was so good, that they missed 
her almost too sorely when they were out on the 
| Atlantic together. But William, a Man, deter- 
| mined not to break down, where a woman had 
| kept up, and Clara dashed away her tears, knowing 
that Mary herself would bid her to smile for W il- 
| liam’s sake. 
| Oh, blessed are the influences that bind us to 
| our noblest selves ! 





Years and years. The scene is changed from 
| the grimy wilderness of villas to a plain country- 
house, with a simple flower-garden in front, and 
| vegetable beds and orc hards behind. There is a 
| hum of young voices coming from what was 
| perhaps once the drawing-room, and numberless 
little shirts are fluttering from the lines in the 
drying-ground. There is a brougham before the 
portico, from which a tall, grave gentleman has just 
alighted. A doctor. 

One of the little orphan scholars let him in, and 
led him (though he knew the way well enough) to 
a chamber on the first story. 

A cheerful room, although the chamber of hope- 
less sickness. The carpet was bright, and the 
looped-back curtains were fresh and spotless, and 
there was a crowd of cheap little photographs 
hanging over the mantelpiece, and a work-table be- 
side the snowy couch, that was turned towards the 
glorious landscape of hill and valley that stretched 
before the open window. 

Its back screened its occupant from the opening 
of the door, nor did the doctor wait to see her 
before he announced— 

“Good cheer, Miss Dallas ! 
the news of your election.” 

“God be praised!” said a clear, sweet voice ; 
“ only I’m afraid I’ve got before some poor body 
that needed it more.” 

And the doctor drew up his chair to the side of 
his patient. 

Older and thinner, and with the worn look of 
pain, it was the same peaceful contented face of 
Mary Dallas that smiled up from the pillows. 

“When you are there,” he said, “ you will soon 
be ever so much better. You see, they can muster 
every appliance to lighten each special form of 
weakness or pain. And won't you have a stall-full 
of work at the patients’ annual bazaar, and won't 
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you hold a levee of your orphans, juvenile and | ‘pleasant and cheerful she’d always borne her pain, 
adult, on every visitors’ day !” | It was strange to see how glad she was to go when 








The physician had quite an affection for this | 


patient woman, whom he had seen in her active 
labours in the orphan school, suddenly succumb to 
a hopeless form of spinal disease in so advanced 
a stage, that she must have gone through a world 
of exhausting pain before she made asign. “ Were 
you right to conceal so much?” he had asked 


gravely ; and she had answered earnestly, “ I would | 


not, if I had suspected anything. For I know, 
giving the first trouble is often giving the least in 
the end. But I thought it was too easily borne to 
be anything serious !” 

That was the secret of much in Mary’s life. The 
brave spirit did not recognise its own superior 
powers of endurance and thought. Surely the 


troubles I bear so well cannot be so great as those | 


which weigh others down. 

Ww atching her as she lay, the good doctor saw 
her eyes wander tenderly round the little room 
that had been the sanctum of her middle-age. 
Mary was one of those women who grow to love 
chairs and tables and walls. Besides, that room 
had memories of its own. William and Clara 


had come there in the only revisit they were ever | 


likely to give to their native land, and as Clara 
had proudly introduced her two children, William, | 
standing on the hearthrug, had pointed kindly to | 
the rows of little portraits on the wall, with the | 
quotation, “‘ Thou hast many more children than | 
she which hath an husband.” 

“You may go in whenever you like,” said the | 
doctor, to recall the thoughts that he saw were 
over-busy ; “once a change is to be made, the | 
sooner it is over the better.” 

“Thank you, I dare say I shall go next week,” 
answered Mary Dallas ; 


my days.” 


| to be posted 


“and thank you again, | 
sir, and all my other good friends, whose kindness | 
has found me such a happy home for the rest of | 


it came to the end. It didn’t seem anything 
| awsome to her; one would have thought she'd 
gone that way ten times before, she was that trust- 
ful and sure.” 

‘She'll be missed dreadful,” responded the other. 
“She was the only one who ever went in twice 
to see that old Mrs. Lomas, who certain can’t 
excuse her ill-temper by her affliction, for the cross 
look had grown on her face long before her trouble 
came. But Miss Dallas always had her chair 
stopped at her door, and would sit hours with her, 
till she actually sweetened her up a bit.” 

“Yes,” said Mary’s nurse; “and she’s wrote on 
|a bit of paper that Mrs. Lomas is to have her 
| canary, and all her books are to go into the house- 
library, and I’m to have her clothes, and there’s 
| some little ornament or other named as a keepsake 
| for each of those young men and women that came 
|to see her regular—her old orphan scholars. If 

| your great rich men left their hundreds of thov- 
| sands as just and as kind as she’s left her bits of 
| things, the world would be better sorted, I’m think- 
|ing. And now I must send to the post. She wrote 
this letter three days ago, directly the doctor told 
| her what she must expect, and she gave it to me, 
| and told me to send it off directly it was ail over. 
The young lady whose grandma I nursed, before I 
| got the berth in this hospital, hadn’t a happier face 
when she gave me her wedding cards done up ready 
directly after her marriage. It’s ad- 
dressed to ‘Mr. and Mrs. Lambert, Chesnut Place, 
| Brookly n, New York.’ That’s the people she 
| always w rote to, There’ ll be sorrow there, I expect, 
| when they get this.” 
| Good-bye, Mary Dallas, good-bye. 





They come 
in and look at you, with that sweetly-surprised 
smile on your worn face. Old crippled women are 
carried in on their chairs to see you for the last 
| time, and they sob with the fervour of youth that 


Alas, it was only a place in the Hospital for | | they cannot be lifted up to kiss your cold cheek 


Incurables ! 


Six years after! How long are six years when 


they are passed lying on a couch—just sometimes | 


carried, couch and all, to another room or to the 
garden terrace ! 


There is a sound of weeping in the corridor. | 


One little nurse cannot restrain her sobs, as she 
tells another that— 


Seeing how 


| over the coffin edge. Some of your orphans come; 
your kind physician comes. They say to each 
| other that you were a good, true, Christian woman. 
Good-bye, once more, sweet "Mary Dailas, with 
the w ondering smile on your parted lips. Did you 
find more than even your bright faith expected ? 
And did not the King answer and say unto you, 
‘‘Tnasmuch as ye have done kindness unto one of 
| the least of these my brethren, ye have done it 
| unto me?” 











| “*Miss Dallas went off last night. 
i EDWARD GARRETT. | 





| THE IMMUTABILITY OF GOD.* 


| ' “The Father of lights, with whom is no variableness, neither shadow of turning.” —JAMES i. 17. 


H 


ARDLY any one who looks carefully at the 


with equal care at what may be called the Author- 
original Greek of this passage, and then | looks 


| ised Greek Translation of the Hebrew Bible in 

——— | that grand 136th Psalm 

| * A sermon preached in Chester Cathedral during oe meeting of | : } > i] hedral (one of the most emphatic 
the British Association in Liverpool. | in the Daily Cathedral Service), where it is said that 
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God—in that “His mercy endureth for ever”— 
“made great lights: the sun to rule the day, the 
moon and the stars to govern the night,”—or again 
at the early record of Genesis itself, where it is 
said that He “ made two great lights, and set them 
in the firmament of the heavens, to rule over the 
day and over the night, and to separate the light 
from the darkness,”— hardly any one, so comparing 
intelligently these parts of the earlier and later 
Scriptures, can entertain a doubt that the srimary 
reference of St. James in this place is to the lumi- 


naries which are set before the eyes of men in the | 


heavens, and which regulate their employments on 
earth. 


God is “the Father of lights.” He made those 


heavenly luminaries, and placed them where we | 
see them. They have their changes, but He is | 
‘Variableness” is one of the cha- | 


immutable. 
racteristics of those heavenly bodies. ‘‘ Shadows” 
come over their brightness in consequence of 
“turning ”—whether in the night, which succeeds 
in due order after the day, or in the winter season, 
when to us the amount of darkness becomes rela- 
tively larger, or on those more startling and appa- 
rently irregular occasions, when an unaccustomed 
gloom hides from us, partially or wholly, the sun or 
the moon. God meanwhile—who created these 
great luminaries, set them in their places, and 
assigned to them their functions—He changeth not. 
““With Him is no variableness, neither shadow of 
turning.” 

The original words here employed have at first 
sight a singularly scientific aspect. In the mere 
reading of the Greek sentence we are reminded of 
the parallax, which, as we shift our position, may 
cause the sun or the moon to be seen in a place 
which it does not really occupy—of the /rofics, 
which mark out for us a defined space on the globe 
corresponding with certain very familiar phenomena 
in the heavens—and of that exact observation of 
shadows, which, ever since the time of the sun-dial of 
Ahaz, has had its place among the practical applica- 
tions of science, and, indeed, three hundred years 
ago, was an important part of mathematical study. 
But a wise commentator will hardly lay stress 
on this circumstance. It is far safer to under- 
stand such phrases in the Bible in a merely 
popular sense. As Augustine says, “the Scrip- 
tures are in the habit of speaking with us as we 
are in the habit of speaking with one another.” 
Thus all men, whether they be ignorant or scien- 
tific, can receive instruction from the same source. 
Such is the analogy which pervades Scripture : 
and thus also such references in the Bible to 
natural phenomena lend themselves more easily 
to comparison with moral and religious pheno- 
mena, and to the illustration of God’s unchanging 
perfection in the midst of our human weakness and 
change. 

Whatever the primary inference may be in such 
a passage, the true spiritual meaning of the passage 
is to be found in its secondary reference. The close 
way in which this “ variableness,” this “ turning,” 


these “‘ shadows,” in the visible world are blended 
in Scripture with the light and darkness, the alter- 
nations of good and evil, in our human experience 
of actual life, is familiar to every careful student of 
the Sacred Volume. Even in the regular succes- 
sion of day and night, summer and winter, we are 
reminded of our duty, our sorrows, and our sins. 
“The sun ariseth, and man goeth forth to his 
work and to his labour until the evening.” ‘I must 
work while it is called to-day: the night cometh, 
when no man can work.” ‘ Heaviness may en- 
dure for a night, but joy cometh in the morning.” 
“The night is far spent: the day is at hand: let 
us therefore cast off the works of darkness.” “ The 
day is thine, and the night is thine: thou hast 
made summer and winter.” “The harvest is past, 
the summer is ended, and we are not saved.” 
“When the fig-tree putteth forth leaves, ye know 
| that summer is nigh: so likewise, when ye see all 
| these things, know that He is near.” ‘“ Pray ye 
that your flight be not in the winter.” By these 
| phrases, and such as these, we are invited to bind 
| up our inward personal experience, our sufferings, 
our joys, our toil, with our experience of the fami- 
liar outward things, which mark the progress of 
| time. 

And is it not most natural and fitting that these 

| alternations in the visible world should be used as 
| types of the interchanging light and shade of our 
| human life? And, to turn to an instance still 
more marked, can we wonder that “the signs in 
| the sun, the moon, and the stars,” the shaking of 
| the “ powers in heaven,” should be employed by 
; our Lord Himself as vehicles for warning us of 
| the great changes which happen in the kingdoms 
|of the earth? At this moment who can help 
| thinking of the “ variableness” of human affairs, 
| of revolutions, and of the dark “shadows ” which 
accompany such “turnings?” Well may signs in 
the heavens be taken as emblems of such changes 
as are happening now on earth. Who has not at 
this moment a peculiarly vivid recollection of that 
last eclipse, which we watched through the late 
summer evening and in the early night, almost 
coincidently with that declaration of war which 
has just resulted in the eclipse of an empire, and 
with that declaration of personal infallbility in 
Rome, which has introduced new conditions into 
the whole region of theology, and new relations 
between religion and the governments of the 
world ? 

This train of thought is at least in harmony with 
the general sense of the passage before us: and it 
leads to some reflections, on which we may pause 
with advantage, having reference to the attitude in 
which Scientific Inquiry and Revealed Religion 
stand in regard to one another. And that is the 
subject which asks some attention from the preacher 
at this particular moment. I am to bear in mind 
the scientific meeting which is now taking place in 
| the largest town of this diocese. The words used 
lon this Sunday are to be brought, so far as the 
| case admits of it, into harmony with the employ 
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ments of the week-days on either side. This old 
cathedral is to show that it is in sympathy with the 
ever-new exertions and ever-new achievements of 
searching analysis and philosophic induction. And 
perhaps no text in the Bible is better adapted to 
suggest such simple thoughts on these topics as I 
am competent to urge. 

This remark may be made in the first place, 
that the study of this very “variableness,” these 
“ shadows,” this “ turning,” in the heavenly bodies, 
leads up to the idea of immutability in God. 
Astronomical research has led to the discovery of 
the fixed laws which control those very motions 
and changes ; and this suggests an observation on 
the legitimate effect of scientific study on the 
human mind in regard to religion. I advisedly 


use the phrase “legitimate effect :”’ for the actual | 


effect may be anomalous, if disturbing influences of 
a moral kind be at work. 

In several ways, as it seems to me, the scientific 
mind ought to be made subservient and helpful to 
the religious mind. In the true scientific condition 
of mind there is a strong sense of the absolute 
necessity of fairness and impartiality—there is the 
discarding of what is irrelevant to the matter in 
hand—there is the habit of patiently investigating 
facts—there is the continual advance towards what 
is larger and higher—but especially, there is that 
growing sense of Zaw, that apprehension of fixed 


methods, of settled principles, which is characteristic | 
Now, all these habits of mind are | 
favourable to our laying hold of religious truth and | 


of our times. 


our living a religious life. And especially, as 
regards the last point, nothing is of greater moment 
than that we should appreciate that great and 
essential attribute of God, immutability—than that 


we should know and feel that He is not a capricious | 











God, that however varied may be the phenomena | 


of His working, He is ever unchanging in His un- 
approachable perfection. 

It is quite possible, of course, that the contem- 
plation of mere Law may be so alluring, that the 
true birth-place of Law may be forgotten ; quite 
possible that the motive and regulating power of 
the universe may be overlooked in the uniformity 
of the results ; and that a mere formula, used for 
the convenient grouping of phenomena, may be 
treated as if it had some inherent vitality of its own. 
But there is no need, on the present occasion, to 
suppose any such case. It is often indeed asserted 
that scientific pursuits involve a peculiar danger to 
religious belief. I confess, for my own part, I 
very much doubt whether in these pursuits there is 
a greater peril than in many others of a very dif- 
ferent kind. Rather I should recognise in this case 
a temptation analogous to the temptations which 
beset other men under exceptional circumstances. 
If it is hard for them who trust in knowledge to 
enter into the kingdom of heaven, similarly we 
know from the highest authority that it is hard for 
them who “ trust in viches” to enter there ; and if 
“not many wise” were “called” at Corinth, we 
know, too, that “not many zob/e” were “ called” 





in that inquisitive and luxurious city. It is a rash 
statement to assert that there is more irreligion 
among scientific men than among other men. Mis- 
guided criticism, for instance, might be accused of 
its unhappy triumphs over Christian faith, quite as 
justly perhaps as any philosophy which tends to take 
a materialistic or pantheistic form. The truth pro- 
bably is, that there are usually several concurrent 
causes to which unbelief is to be attributed. We 
must know a man’s inner life, the circumstances of 
his education, the character of his associates, before 
we can confidently say that his Christian faith has 
succumbed in consequence of any one intellectual 
pursuit ; and I am firmly convinced that when the 
modern mind has rallied from its present state of 
uncertainty and doubt, it will be seen that whatever 
ascertained facts are involved in such expressions 
as law, analogy, continuity, development, evolution, 
and the like, all really conduce to the con- 
firmation of our Holy and Blessed Christian 
Religion. 

But, to return to our text, there is something 
more in it than the mere creation of sun, moon, and 
stars, and their regulation by fixed laws. God is 
their Creator, of course, and their Ruler; but He 
is more than this. When we read of His being 
“the Father of lights” we perceive in the phrase a 
distinct element, which evokes altogether different 
emotions. There is a touch in this single word 
** Father” which gives to the whole range of Nature 
anew and a moral significance. It is as when we 
look on a landscape with or without the presence 
of the human element in the scene. There may 
be much beauty in rock and wood, there may be 
solemn grandeur in the distant mountain, there 
may be sweet repose in the lake which lies below ; 
but who does not feel what a new and living 
meaning is given to the whole prospect, when, 
besides these things, there is the spire of a village- 
church, or the ruins of a feudal castle, or a shep- 
herd boy with sheep on the hill-side, or stepping- 
stones across the brook? Nature without man is 
beautiful, but her beauty is unsatisfying and cold ; 
and a world without a Father would be, to us, a 
dreary world to live in. 

God is “our Father.” We are always reminded 
of this by the peculiar manner in which Scripture 
speaks of the natural world. Those heavenly 
bodies are spoken of, not in their structure and 
their history, but in their reference to our work 
and our rest, our day and our night, our summer 
and our winter. And the same style pervades the 
Bible everywhere. The merely scientific view of 
the world is altogether different from this warm 
and thankful appreciation of it as a world in 
which God is our Father. In this fatherhood, too, 
God is immutable, notwithstanding the disturbance 
caused by our sin. By redemption we have been 
reincorporated into His family. He saw us “a 
great way off,’ and came to meet us, and wel- 
comed us home. “He that spared not His own 
Son, but freely gave Him up for us all, how shall 
He not with Him also freely give us all things?” 
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From ourselves we have nothing good to expect ; | which rests on our life in v ary ing proportions, asa 


but we have everything that is good to expect from | consequence of its changes. 


Him. “Do not err, my beloved brethren,” says | 
St. James in this passage ; “every good gift and | 
every perfect gift is from above, and cometh down | 
from the Father of lights, with whom is no variabie- | 
ness, neither shadow of turning.” 

There is no better way of appreciating the infi- | 
nite value to us of this immutability in God than | 
by considering our own “ variableness” of feeling, | 
of conduct, of circumstances, our own “ turning,” 
and the “shadows” which rest upon our life in 
consequence. I might speak of our siz; but I} 
will simply say a word on our zwconsistency and | 
our sorrow; and here, too, it will be in harmony | 
with the occasion if we bear in mind the relation 
in which Science stands to this our human weak- 
ness. 

One of the marked phenomena of human nature 
is its inconsistency. ‘The life of most men is a life 
of broken resolutions, of infirmity, of uncertain 
tempers, of variations, not according to some great 
divinely-appointed law, but variations of a very 
different kind, variations such as to show that a 
law, in a far more true and imperative sense than 
any law of mere physical nature, has been broken, 
and that those methods of conduct which ought to 
have been orderly and uniformly beneficent, have 
been thrown into confusion and made productive of 
harm. 

Nor are scientific men free from this inconsistency. 
The same phenomena appear in them as in others. 
If scientific men cannot justly be said to be more | 
irreligious than other men, neither can they be said 
to be more free from human weakness than other 
men. ‘There is in them just the same liability to 
fall under the influence of the world, just the same | 
selfishness, the same pride, the same vanity, just 
the same struggling for priority, which Jesus re- 
buked when He placed a young child in the midst 
of the contending disciples. And sometimes it 
happens that these faults grow as time advances, 
and that, with their growth, religious unbelief grows, 
and the simplicity of those early days is looked | 
back upon with sad regret. It is a poor comfort, 
in such a retrospect, to be conscious of having 
acquired a wider range of knowledge, if there is a 
consciousness also of a decay of living faith. 


“Tt was a childish i ignorance: 
But now ’tis little joy 
To know I’m further off from hez 
Than when I was a boy!’ 


This is the inverse order from what ought to be. 
How happy it is for any of us, if we grow in| 
humility as we advance in age—if it may be said 
of us, in words which express much wisdom in a 
truly poetic form : | 


“The old man clogs our earlier 1 
And simple childhood comes the last.” 





This is the true mark of Christian progress ; and | 
there have been scientific men to whose biogra- 
phies these words might be most truly applied. 

And now I speak of sorrow—of that shadow | 


It cannot be doubted 
that science has been beneficent in its alleviation 
of human suffering and human care, that it tends 
to diminish the strain of toil, and furnishes much 
solace in hours of distress. And yet this subject 
has two sides. Let us mark the instances which 
are most familiar. 

That rapidity in the communication of intelli- 
gence, which has startled us lately more than ever 
before, is one of the boasts of science, not only 
because it is wonderful, but because it is the result 
of the application of a fixed physical law. But, 
moreover, the practical details of this discovery are 
bound up with all our national and personal life, 
so as to result in the utmost convenience, and to 
promise still greater advantages than those which 
have been as yet experienced. But see another 
side of the subject. Bad news, fatal news, arrive 
suddenly by this method. There is no prepara- 
tion; but the start of horror comes in a moment. 
On the opening of the paper a metallic shock is 
felt, as of a wound received from a distant enemy 
in battle ; and there is no alleviation. Perhaps the 
message comes first to a friend, with the addition 
—‘“ There is no hope: break the news as well as 
you can.” This is the nearest approach to comfort 
of which the case admits ; and our poor quiver- 
ing human nature, perhaps, never recovers the 
blow so received. For wounds thus inflicted 
through the operation of Science, Science has no 


| remedy. 


So, again, if we turn to medicine—nowhere do 
we see scientific triumphs in a form so adapted to 
win admiration, and to point out God’s fatherly 
goodness as presiding over the world of discovery. 
Through the art developed out of science, in the 
course of a long and most vigilant experience, He 
has spread through our homes and our hospitals— 
yes, and over our battle-fields—the most blessed 
alleviations of anxiety and pain. And yet this 
successful skill of the physician and the surgeon— 
what is it but a perpetual revelation of the weak- 
ness and the inevitable failing of human nature ? 


| Each new illness, each sudden accident, is to every 


one of us a stage onward towards death. The hour 
of separation must infallibly come; and Science, 
however it may elucidate the dark problems of 
past human history—Science sheds no radiance 
on a sinner’s grave, 

Is it not well, brethren, that Sunday should 
occur in the midst of the days that are devoted to 


| the busy and eager discussion of scientific subjects, 


so that some high and serious and really cheerful 


| thoughts may mix with the speculations and the 


| arguments which sway the minds of many to and 
fro? But let me close now by referring once 


more to the context of the words which have been 
laid before you. This is always the best way of 
dealing with any text: for so we carry away with 
us a true and a fresh impression of the meaning of 
the Scriptures. 

“Do not err, my beloved brethren ; 


every good 
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gift and every perfect gift is from above, and cometh 
down from the Father of lights, with whom is no | 
variableness, neither shadow of turning.” From 
ourselves comes all that is mean, all that is poor, | 
all that is weak, all that is dark. From Him comes 
all that is good. “ Every good gift,” and “all per- | 
fect giving” (for so, perhaps, we might more accu- 
rately translate it), ‘comes down” from Him. He | 
is “the Father of lights”—of all true light—the ' 


t 


light that shines from the natural heaven, the light 


| World.” 


of reason in the mind of man, the light of the 
Written Word communicated to man, the light that 
comes from the sweet example of those who have 
gone before us in the Christian road, the light of 
conscience, the light of the Holy Spirit within the 
conscience, the Licntr who is “the Light of the 
Thanks be unto Him for “ His unspeak- 
able gift !” 
J. S. HOWSON. 





AMERICA AND THE AMERICANS: 


Empressions of a Three Months’ Visit in 1870 


VII.—RICHMOND. 


ROM Washington to Richmond is classic} in general estimation (in the northern and western 


ground. 


Our first stage was by steamer, down | States) is Abraham Lincoln; but whatever it may 


the Potomac river, as far as Acquia Creek ; but the | become, the feeling for Lincoln is as yet hardly 
well-wooded undulating heights on either side sug- | veneration,—it is rather a combination of respect, 


gested little of the terrible scenes which associated 
themselves so vividly, half a dozen years ago, with | 
the banks of the Potomac. The fighting, indeed, 
was not quite so near Washington as this, though 
sometimes it was near enough for the comfort of 
the inhabitants. On the right hand, we pass Mount 
Vernon, the home and burial-place of General 
Washington. The pert sharp little bell of the 
steamer makes an attempt to toll as we pass the | 
resting-place of the great hero of independence; | 
but except for the honour of the thing, it is hard | 
to see what good the ceremony can do. No one | 
could have known that the succession of shrill 
knocks was meant for tolling, unless he had been 
duly warned by the guide-books to expect it; as 
for solemnizing effect there was none; while it 
showed Americans bungling one of the few things 
which they cannot do—trying to be very reverential, 
but failing. But just because it was somewhat out 
of an American’s line, the thing was interesting. It 
showed the singular veneration which is felt for 
Washington in the American heart, that in his 
honour they did what would have seemed ridiculous 
had it been done in honour of any other man. 
Washington’s fame has been steadily growing, rela- 
tively if not absolutely, with the growth of the nation. 
“ Crescit, occulto velut arbor zvo, 
Fama Marcelli; micat inter omnes 
Julium sidus, velut inter ignes 
Luna minores.” 

As America has become great among the nations, 
she has more and more felt the need of heroes as 
great as herself. Unable to go further back than a | 
century, she has been forced to make the most of 
what she could find within that period, and WasuH- 
INGTON has ever been the conspicuousfigure. I be- 
lieve that the American veneration for her first presi- 
dent is most just and genuine; nevertheless, to a 
stranger it seems overdone ; in a quiet way, we get 
a little weary of the statue in every square, and the 
portrait in every parlour. The only man that shows 
any likelihood to become the rival of Washington 








| at any moment to become her martyrs. 


gratitude, personal liking, and sad regret. To me 


|it appears at once a goodsign anda good omen 


that the American heart so warmly and wonder- 
fully cherishes these two names. For purity of 
character, singleness of eye, and unsparing devotion 
to the good of their country, they stand as high as 
can well be conceived. Both had that marvellous 
devotion to duty which can hardly be supposed to 
spring from a mere earthly source, and were ready 
Each held 
the helm of the ship in a period of unprecedented 
danger; the one survived to enjoy the pleasure of 
looking back on his past perils and sufferings, and 
looking round on the calm and the prosperity that 
succeeded them ; the other perished just as he had 
steered the flaming vessel into port, struck by a 
base assassin, at the moment when all else would 
have covered him with honour. With such heroes 
as Washington and Lincoln to give them the tone, 
one wonders why the public men of the country 
have not been moulded after a higher type than the 
Americans themselves admit to have been common 
in their politicians ; and one longs to hear of the 
uprising of some enthusiastic band who shall bind 
themselves as by a great oath that hereafter their 
twin-heroes shall be honoured after a far higher 
fashion than ever, in having their honesty, their 
devotion to duty, their purity and elevation of cha- 
racter, reproduced in every man who aspires to a 
share in the government of his country. 

At Acquia Creek one steps on land, and not 
without a thrill finds one’s self in the Old Dominion. 
The ride through Virginia rather disappointed me. 
Perhaps it is that the railway prefers the barren 
ridge to the fertile valley ; anyhow, the soil for the 
most part was gravelly, the population sparse, and 
the scenery monotonous. The vegetation, how- 
ever, had that interest which arises from one’s 
seeing certain trees and shrubs growing wild which 
at home one is accustomed to as exotics. The 


azalia blossomed in great profusion, though not 
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showing the rich colours which good-breeding and 
hot-house treatment produce among ourselves ; dog- 
wood, locust-tree, blackberry, Virginia creeper, 
acacias, magnolias were everywhere ; the maple, of 
course,—being the national tree of America ; and 
varieties of the oak, with leaves so large, so beauti- 
fully shaped, and of such a rich, deep green that 
every specimen was a study and a treasure. Some- 
times the woods looked so attractive that one would 
fain have left the carriage, and had a ramble; but 
even in this land of liberty you must stick to your 
car. The proportion of black people was of course 
much larger than we had seen hitherto; they 
hovered about the wooden cabins as we swept 
along, and at the railway-stations, our carriage 
would be almost surrounded with “nigs” of all 
shades and ages, selling oranges, newspapers, cigars, 
or whatever else seemed likely to attract the fancy of 
the passengers. Railway-porters, omnibus-drivers, 
and waiters at hotels are almost uniformly of the 
swarthy skin. Of course, it is not the best speci- 
mens of the race that meet ohe’s eye on such occa- 
sions. Even at home railway-porters, ready to tear 
you and your luggage to pieces, or newspaper boys, 
or fusee boys, guiltless of soap and water, pressing 
close on you with their little wares, are not fitted to 
give the stranger the best possible impression of 
the Englishman or the Scotchman ; and it would 
have been unfair to judge of Sambo from the poor 
pedlars hanging about the stations, whose whole 
stock in trade seemed to consist of two or three 
oranges which they were willing to sell to you for 
the rather exorbitant price of twelve cents apiece. 
At Richmond we found friends most warm- 
hearted, kind, and hospitable. One is not long of 
getting pleasing evidence of the proverbial charm 
of Southern manners. But on the faces of most of 
the men of the South with whom we came in con- 
tact there was an unmistakable air of sadness, as 
if their spirits had sustained a shock from which 
there was no rallying. They were not like the men 
of a sorrowful spirit one meets with occasionally at 
home. Not by any means dull or gloomy by 
nature ; not men that have never been young; not 
the heavy, dolorous penserosos, that, in the pulpit 
or out of it, are such a horror to children. They 
were men of fine lively nature, sad against their 
nature and against their will; and I confess to having 
been saddened by the sadness that left its traces 
on so many countenances. It was almost a relief 
to meet with a man of keen, controversial temper, 
for one had some heart to do battle with him. But 
against meek sadness what could one do? You 
cannot dull your sympathy by general considera- 
tions ; you cannot crush it down by saying they 
had no business to rebei. One knows little indeed, 
if one does not know that in a time of war many 
persons of ordinary temperament have practically 
no choice and no resource, and are not in a posi- 
tion to determine their attitude by abstract con- 
siderations. They are inevitably swept along by 
the current. The war-fever on both sides was as 
infectious, and nearly as irresistible, as any other 





contagious affection. I felt keenly for many who 
really considered it to be their duty to support 
their State when their State declared against the 
Union, and who fought accordingly. I felt for 
them, with their shattered fortunes, their bereaved 
homes, their political humiliation, their desolated 
country. I had no such feeling for the men who 
deliberately began the war. If they wished to be 
disconnected from the other States, they took an 
unjustifiable method to effect their purpose. But 
for the people who, once the war was begun, were 
swept by their feelings of State-attachment into 
the Confederate army, and who spent everything 
in the cause, I could not help feeling very deeply. 
They had lost everything, and in most instances 
their hearts were as sad as their fortunes were 
broken. 

It happened, moreover, that our visit to Rich- 
mond was paid a few days after one of those 
terrible calamities of which it would seem as if that 
poor city were the predestined victim. Richmond 
has always been suffering from distressing casual- 
ties. A good many years ago its theatre took fire, 
and seventy persons, including the Governor of 
Virginia, perished in the flames. In 1865, about 
the end of the war, a large part of the city was 
destroyed by fire; last year there was an equally 
destructive flood ; and I observe by the newspapers 
that only last Christmas-day our hotel, the Spotts- 
wood, the largest in the city, and two adjacent 
buildings, were burnt down. ‘The catastrophe that 
had happened immediately before our visit, how- 
ever, was the result of neither fire nor flood. Ona 
hill surmounting the city, seen from afar, and form- 
ing the most conspicuous feature in the landscape, 
stands what is called the Capitol. It is a Grecian 
building, with pediment and pillars, not very strik- 
ing in itself, but with a stately dignity imparted to 
it by its commanding position. Of part of this 
building, the lower floor is occupied as the House 
of Delegates, while mght above is the Court of 
Appeals. At one end of this chamber is a spec- 
tators’ gallery. It happened that on the morning 
of the 27th of April a case of great interest was to 
be decided in the court, on the claims of two 
rival candidates for the mayoralty, and a large 
concourse of spectators were assembled. Suddenly 
the girder supporting the gallery gave way, and in 
a moment the gallery, with all the spectators that 
were in it, was precipitated into the court-room. 
The great weight so suddenly thrown on the floor 
of the court-room made it likewise yield, and with- 
out an instant’s warning the mass of people, with 
plaster, girders, beams, stones, chairs, and tables, 
were scattered on the floor of the House of Dele- 
gates. The shriek of the helpless beings thus 
hurried to a horrible doom is said to have been 
agonizing. It was like the cry of a single voice 
expressing the concentrated anguish of hundreds. 
The moment after the accident individuals might be 
seen dangling from the windows, or the ends of 
fractured beams, but almost immediately there was 
a cloud of dust through which nothing could be 
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beheld. The number of the killed was sixty, while 
from two to three hundred others were more or 
less severely wounded. The work of extricating 
them, it may well be believed, was of the most 
harrowing nature. Our visit to Richmond took 
place a fortnight later, but the gloom that had | 
overspread the city was visible to the naked eye. | 
We were told, indeed, that none of the calamities 
of the war had made so terrible an impression. In 
time of war men’s nerves were strung to hear | 
terrible tidings, but coming upon them so utterly | 
without warning, and throwing so large a number | 
of the leading citizens into the greatest suffering, 
this calamity was utterly overwhelming. It raised | 
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a feeling of deep sympathy all over the country, 
and the aid for the sufferers that flowed so readily 
and abundantly from the North touched the hearts 
of the Southerners: it was kindly meant, and it 
was kindly taken. 

Some very touching things happened in connec- 
tion with this dreadful occurrence that throw a 
pleasant light on the character of the people. The 
accounts of the survivors, both as to what they 
themselves experienced and what they heard from 
the lips of the dying, were most interesting. Very 
often the utterances of the poor imprisoned crea- 
tures were those of tender affection: “Oh, my 
poor wife! My poor children!” was gasped out 
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Richmond. 


from more than one dying heart. One gentleman, 
over whom another lay stretched, feebly asked, 
“‘ My friend, can you not move a little?” “No, I 
cannot stir,” was the reply. “ Well,” said the other, 
“T must die. Good-bye.” An unknown voice 
was heard saying from the deep ruins, “O death, 
where is thy sting?”—perhaps as striking a testi- 
mony as was ever given to the triumphant power 
of faith. An editor of a newspaper gave an account 
of his thoughts, which is interesting from its trans- 
parent truthfulness. It had seemed to him that 
the whole building had fallen, and he fancied that 
all must be buried. His first thought was—‘ I 


wonder who'll be mayor now!” His next-—‘ What | 
a shock it will be to the city to read of this in the | 


VII—26 








| papers to-morrow ! 


I wonder who will write it up 
for the Despatch!” These were the involuntary 
thoughts of the first moment. He then deliberately 
set himself to prepare for death. The solemnizing 
effect of the occurrence on the community was 
very great. A public meeting was held next day 
under the auspices of the Governor, and a day was 
set apart for humiliation and prayer, the people 
being requested to assemble in their places of 
worship, and the clergy invited to co-operate in the 
purpose of the resolution. All classes seemed to 
join in this devout recognition of the hand of God, 
and in the earnest desire for his grace to soothe 
the sorrows of the suffering, and to make all more 
thoughtful, and more affectionate to each other. 
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At Richmond, as was to be expected, one heard 
and talked a great deal about the negroes. Of 
course, there was much difference of opinion on 
many aspects of the problem. But there were two | 
points on which it seemed to me that there was a | 
unanimous concurrence. ‘The first was, the good 
behaviour of the negroes during the war. No race 
of people could have behaved better. Often, 
during the war, while their masters and the whole 
of the white population able to bear arms were 
absent, the negroes were left in sole charge both of | 
the property and the family of their owners; yet | 
such a thing as a massacre never occurred, and | 
their fidelity to their charge was wonderful. Their | 
masters, too, be it observed, were fighting, as they 
knew, against their emancipation. I cannot but 
think that this was a proof that, as a general] 
rule, the treatment of the negroes by their masters | 
was humane. The other point on which there | 
seemed a very general concurrence of opinion 
was, that slavery was well away. I met with no 
one that would have recalled it if he could. On 
nearly every other question about slavery, many 
would have contended for their old views as un- 
flinchingly as ever. Many of the best people I 
met with stood hard to the position that slavery in 
itself was not wrong, however bad its abuses might | 
have been. They laboured very hard to disabuse 
our minds of the idea that the slaves were treated 
cruelly, and adduced no end of facts to show— 
what no one would have doubted in the case of 
individuals so kind-hearted—that “Heir slaves were 
treated with the most considerate kindness. Some 
asked whether slavery could be a bad thing on the 
whole, when under its wing four millions of people 
had been gained to Christianity. Some said that 
the negroes would die out, that the proportion of 
infant mortality was now terrible, that they were 
not capable of taking care of themselves, and that 
their condition in freedom was misery itself com- | 
pared to what it had been in bondage. 


But amid | 
all this unwillingness to acknowledge the sin and | 


strongly assured me of the noble elements there 
were in the Southern character, and the great de- 
sirableness of every kind of friendly influence being _|| 
brought to bear on them, in the present very pecu- || 
liar aspect of affairs. It is not easy to calculate to || 
what an extent the existence of slavery, and the 
quasi-necessity under which good men seemed to _ || 
feel themselves to become its apologists, and to || 
wink at the atrocities it bred, must have gone to || 
pervert both their judgment and their feelings. || 
Tempted to adopt a false relation to this one || 
thing, their whole moral nature suffered in conse- 
quence. Religious life developed largely on the || 
side of spiritual fervour, to the neglect of the region _|| 
of sturdy moral elf-control. Hetero- || 

| 


rectitude and § 





doxy of opinion was frowned on, but heterodoxy 
of life was winked at. And the moral tone of 
Southern society at large suffered In some, 
an imperious temper was nursed by the system ; in 
others, profligate habits ; in all, a tendency to vary 
the moral law according as the person to whom it 
fell to be applied might be black or white. All 
that is now out of the way, and the moral atmo- 
sphere is greatly relieved. With God’s blessing, 
the religious life of the South, purging itself of its 
unwholesome elements, may now become a far 
finer and more complete development—may pos- 
sibly become the finest moral spectacle on the | 
continent. 

Nor is there much reason to fear for the negro. 
Four millions of slaves suddenly emancipated could 
not but present some unfavourable results ; and a 
people with many of whom labour and sorrow 
had been so closely identified, who knew so much 
of the bitterness and so little of the profit of labour, 
might readily enough fancy, in their vague dreams 
of emancipation, that what it was to bring to them 
was—exemption from toil. And so it partly was ; 
they thought, many of them, that they were to 
work no more. In many cases, hunger soon dis- 
pelled the dream of idleness ; while, in other cases, 
the lazy, loafing propensity found for itself a some- 


too. 


the evil of slavery, there was not one hanker, so| what acceptable mode of life, in hanging about 


far as I heard, for its restoration. On the contrary, 
men who had lost all their wealth by losing their 
slaves would sometimes declare that they would 
not turn a straw to bring back the system. There 
seemed to be a feeling that, after all, slavery was a 
curse. It was a source of perpetual misery and 
strife. It was like a plague-spot in the community, | 
whatever its advantages, and it was well away. 
And well away, in every sense, undoubtedly it is. 
Especially well away for the people of the South 
themselves. The Southerner has many fine quali- 
ties, but slavery, like a upas tree, cast a blight over 
them. It is not only the air of refinement in the 
people of the South that strikes one. There seems 
to be a peculiar fervour of character, a suscepti- 
bility to spiritual influence, and a love for social 


and family life, beyond what is characteristic of | 


the North. My own stay south was far too limited 


to show much of this, but intelligent and well- 
informed countrymen, on whom 


1 could rely, 


| placed them wholly in their power. 


! 
| towns and railway-stations, picking up occasional | 
| 


|senator for the State of Mississippi in Congress | 


jobs, and thus making a living without much hard 
work. But, as far as I could learn, the great mass 
of the people are working steadily, and are getting 
on. I did hear, I am sorry to say, of employers 
that did not treat them fairly, taking advantage of 
their simplicity to make with them that 
Such negroes, 
of course, could not be very prosperous. But, in 
many other cases, I heard of their acquiring plots 
of land and houses of their own, getting into 
business, and prospering so as to come into pos- 
session of what will make any man respectable—a 
hundred thousand dollars. Some of them are 
members of the legislature—even senators. The 


terms 


—the successor, indeed, of Jefferson Davis—is a 
man of colour. Among the killed in the acci- | 
dent at the Capitol in Richmond was a Mr. | 
Bland, a coloured member of the Virginia senate, 
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and one who stood high with all parties — 
a man of sense and sagacity, who knew how best 
to advise his kinsmen, and whom they were all 
disposed to trust. The death of Senator Bland | 
was everywhere spoken of as a great calamity. | 
There were other men of colour in the legislature 
and senate of Virginia, but for the most part they | 
were not thought much of. They seemed not to 
have intelligence enough for their post, and yet to | 
think not a little of their importance. The political | 
change that followed the suppression of the Con- | 
federacy caused many of the first to be last and of | 
the last to be first. The leading citizens who had 
been active in the war were deprived of political | 
rights, and their slaves were presented with the 
franchise. ‘This arrangement could not but cause 
an uncomfortable feeling. But the number of the 
disfranchised is constantly lessening ; and, as this 
process goes on, the general feeling is likely to 
improve. 

In point of religious denomination, the negroes, 
I believe, for the most part, are either Baptists or 
Methodists. They are poorly instructed, their 
religion taking the form of feeling more than of 
either knowledge oraction. Many of their preachers 
are not able to read or write. Some are engaged 
in quite menial offices. We visited in a family 
where two clergymen resided, and where the man- 
servant, a strong, interesting-looking negro, was 
also a brother of the cloth. His wife, being cook 
to the family, felt herself rather aggrieved on Sun- 
days, having not only to attend to the comforts 
of the preachers up-stairs, but to look after her own 
husband and minister below. Visiting a very old 
plantation near Richmond, an admirable specimen 
of the patriarchal management, where the family— 
a very delightful one—and the negroes were on the 
happiest footing, we happened, in strolling through 
the garden, to observe a grave-looking negro, with 
a white streak here and there in his woolly head, 
weeding a bed of vegetables. Struck with his 
appearance, I asked something about him, and 
found that he was a Methodist preacher. Some 
are most excellent Christians. ‘Their religion, no 
doubt, had not a little to do with the admirable 
behaviour dur’ng the war to which we have already 
adverted. That is a real testimony, and isolated 
facts cannot shake it. But there are odd anecdotes 
of some of them, exemplifying a kind of religion 
that is little controlled by the head, and that has 
little control over the moral habits. A lady was 
convinced that her cook had stolen a goose. The 
woman stoutly and angrily denied it. Though 
morally certain of it, the lady thought it best to 
wait for a fit opportunity to get a confession. On 
the following Sunday morning the cook asked leave 
to go out for the day, that she might attend “the 
’munion.” Her mistress was quite willing that she 
should go out, but wondered at her thinking of 
going to the communion. “ You know, Sally, you 
took that goose—how can you think of going to the 
*munion ?” “ Well, missus,” said Sally, “ if you will 
have it, I did take the goose ; but if you suppose that 

















for the matter of one goose I am going to renounce 
my Lord and Saviour, you’re very much mistaken.” 
It is well known that the Romanists are making 
great efforts to gain over the negroes ; and, in the 
opinion of some very intelligent men, the enterprise 
is far from hopeless. Some things about Roman- 
ism touch feelings that in the negro are easily 
roused, The sensuous, gaudy displays of Romanism, 
and its appeals to the imagination and the tender 
feelings, are not ill-adapted to the negro’s propen- 
sities. Let us hope that education will speedily 
have so done its work among them, that this form 
of danger at all events shall quickly disappear. 

And there is some reason to hope that the next 
generation ‘of negroes will be more intelligent, 
better educated, more removed from superstitious 
and silly notions of religion. The thirst for in- 
struction, to which we adverted last month, is very 
remarkable. ‘If I only could read God’s own 
write,” said a poor fellow, “I tink it would be 
wurf mor’n every ting.” It is from the North that 
the purpose to educate the negro comes in strength. 
The opposition of some of the white population of 
the South to their education is very lamentable. 
The burning of school-houses has been no uncom- 
mon thing. In some places indignation meetings 
have been held, guards have been placed on schools, 
and teachers have got their faces blackened, and 
been thankful if they received no rougher treatment. 
I find in the official report of Mr. Atwood, for 
January 1, 1867, the following entry under the 
State of Georgia: “‘ During the year, seven build- 
ings used for schools by the freed people and one 
church were destroyed by white incendiaries. In 
two places, Elberton and McDonough, although 
the teachers were white men who had served in 
the rebel army, white mobs gave the schools such 
serious annoyance that they found it necessary to 
appeal to the bureau for protection ; and, in New- 
man, a coloured man who opened a school was so 
harassed, and his life so frequently threatened, that 
he was compelled to leave the place. In another 
location, a white widow-lady, as the most available 
means of support, opened a school for freedmen, 
but so bitter was the feeling of the whites against 
her, she was forced to close it in a very short time. 
In four other localities white ladies opened schools, 
all of whom have suffered more or less persecution. 
The life of one was several times threatened, and 
another writes me that it was at the sacrifice of 
many friends that she engaged in the work. In 
one place a teacher’s house was rudely entered, by 
a ruffian, knife in hand, who inquired for ‘ that 
d d nigger teacher.’ The teacher, who was a 
white man, made complaint to the civil authorities 
with the intention of prosecuting the offender ; but 
he was informed by certain parties that if he per- 
sisted in his designs he would be compelled to 
leave the city.” 

I wish that when these extracts are read, the 
worst were known. But in July, 1870, just a day 
or two before I left the country, an event occurred 
of such unparalleled atrocity, in connection with a 
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school supported by a friend of mine, that I feel it 
a kind of relief to place it on record. Having a 
business connection with a village in a Southern 
State, this excellent gentleman had placed a school 
in it for the negro children, which was taught by a 
teacher from Canada. The day on which I left 
America, my friend received a telegram to the 
effect that the whites had seized the teacher, and 
barbarously hanged both him and his four black 
pupil-teachers in front of the school. The teacher 
met his death like a Christian, sad though it must 
have been to him to think of wife and family far 
away, and of the horrible wickedness of the pro- 
ceeding. And the worst of it was, that it was 
impossible to bring the perpetrators of the outrage 
to justice. The blood of these five martyrs, I believe, 
yet cries to heaven, but not unheard or unheeded. 
The incident gave me a new sense of the horrors of 
a system which, even after it is dead and buried, 
breeds, like a pestilential carcase, such unspeakable 
crimes, 

On the whole, however, there is reason to believe 
that this shocking spirit (which, in these wild mani- 
festations, it must be observed, is peculiar to the 
mean whites) is passing away. One of the latest 
reports says, “ The sentiment of the people at the 
South, hitherto hostile to the education of the freed- 
men and the spread of Christian ideas among the 
masses, is rapidly undergoing a change which augurs 
the establishment at no distant day of a permanent 
system of schools in that section of our country for 
all classes of the people.” Another remarks that 
“‘a seeming inspiration is upon the negroes as a 
race. It quickens a vitality they had not been 
supposed to possess, and we ourselves can but 
glow with the future which rises before this race, 
hitherto least in human estimation. A noticeable 
fact also is that opposition to their education is 
ceasing. In some cases, its worst fury towards the 
schools has been calmed and turned to favour. 
The best classes of Southern men are already with 
us” 


It ought to be known that in the earlier stages 
of the movement, many persons in the North, of 
earnest Christian spirit, devoted themselves to the 
teaching of the freedmen. And to some extent the 
same thing is still continued. “ Sons and daughters, 
earnest, laborious Christians, educated, refined 
children of the highest culture, accustomed at home 
to none other than the kindest treatment and the 
most agreeable surroundings, are found still, as in 
the earlier days of this work, in goodly numbers in 
all parts of the South, labouring assiduously as 
teachers and missionaries among the freed people. 
Without anything like just remuneration these 
teachers endure with wondrous resignation the 
taunts and jeers, the inconveniences and the hard- 
ships, which they are so unjustly and cruelly made 
to suffer. The liberality and sacrifices of the 
Christian public to sustain this work are munificent, 
and the cheerful response of individuals and educa- 
tional associations to the call of duty is as generous 
and free as ever.” 

It seems premature to speculate on the ultimate 
destiny of the negro. I have had the question put 
to me—“ Did you ever so much as hear of any 
other fate attending an inferior race in the midst of 
a superior than one or other of these three— 
slavery, absorption, annihilation? The first is 
abolished ; the second is impossible; what have 
you but the third?” My opinion is, that the pro- 
blem, as above stated, is as yet premature, because 
it has not been seen what freedom and education 
are to do in elevating the inferior race. Under 
any circumstances, however, even the most favour- 
able, the future of the negro in the United States is 
a most difficult problem. And it may turn out 
that a separate State is the best solution,—a real 
negro settlement: not, however, a penal settlement, 
compulsory upon all. When the brain-power of 
the negro is fully developed, and negro statesmen 
come to the front, they will probably be better able 
than any outsiders to settle these questions for 
| themselves. W. G. BLAIKIE, 











REVIVALS. 


aA Half-hour in the ‘ 


Temple Church.* 


“ And he shall go before Him in the spirit and power of Elias, to turn the hearts of the fathers to the children, and the disobedient to the 
wisdom of the just.”-—Lukg i. 17. 


|S bg hveetal repeats itself, and therefore Pro- 

phecy. History, which is Providence in| 
retrospect—and therefore Prophecy, w hich is Pro- 
vidence in prospect. 

Malachi told of an Elijah who was to prepare 
the way for Christ, and Christ declares the Baptist | 
to have fulfilled this saying. ‘ This,” 
him, “is Elias, which was for to come.” 
he, of whom it is written.” 

Yet the Church, on this third Sunday in Advent, 


| still to be done, and of a ministry set to accom- 
plish it. Her prayer to-day is, that, as the Baptist 
was sent to prepare for the first coming, so the 
ministers and stewards of Christ’s mysteries may 
| make His way plain for the second. 


There is no inconsistency here. 


Our Lord 


He said of | claims for His forerunner the title of the predicted 
“ This is | Elijah, and by implication may discourage the 


| expectation of a second. He may intend us to 
look forward to no one personal Elijah as the 


makes mention, year by year, of an Elijah’s work | messenger and herald of His Advent in glory. But 





* December r1, 1870. 


He nowhere says that there is an end of Elijah’s 
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work, or that there shall not be found again upon 
earth “ the spirit and power of Elijah” to do it. 

When Malachi speaks of “ the great and dread- 
ful day of the Lord” as that event for which Elijah 
was to make preparation, he suggests the thought 
rather of the later than of the earlier Coming: or 
rather, he illustrates that feature of the Old Testa- 
ment Scriptures, that they know but of one Coming. 
They do not distinguish, it was not revealed to 
men of old time to do so, between the coming in 
humility and the coming in majesty: they speak 
of the Advent as one and effectual, looking on, 
with the eye of Him to whom a thousand years 
are as one day, through the first “ sowing in tears” 
of Gethsemane and Calvary, to the splendid “reap- 
ing in joy” of the return in glory. Till that great 
return there will stili be an Elijah work, and still 
an Elijah ministry. 

If we take the life either of Elijah or of the 
Baptist in itself, a sense of disappointment is awa- 
kened by the result and the achievement. The 
scale is small, the scene narrow, the consequence 
puny. It is not till we see the man as a represen- 
tative man, and the office as a generic office, and 
the life as a typical life, that we at all rise to the 
conception of the one or the other as worthy of 
prediction, or even of record, in the Scriptures of a 
world-wide and an everlasting truth. 

When we do this—when we pass from Palestine 
into God’s world, and translate Ahab and Jezebel, 
Herod and Herodias, into the men and the women 
of all times, and see in the Carmel and the Sarepta, 
see in the desert and the dungeon, the mere setting 
and frame of a picture, the lineaments of which are 
of God’s saint and God’s prophet going forth to 
encounter and to vanquish the “beast and the 
false prophet,” wheresoever and whensoever, all 
along the ages, is their mark, and their number, 
and their image —then all is made plain: the 
harmony of the two Advents, and of the work of 
preparing the way for each, is discovered : we can 
understand the Church’s prayer to-day for a bless- 
ing upon the work, as suill proceeding, still provided 
for, in the very months and years of our own gene- 
ration. 

In this light we will read the text—out of which, 
in every part, the Collect is taken—asking, first, 
what is the “spirit and power” of Elias, and then 
what is the object proposed to its working. We 
shall see that whoever would be God’s workman 
in any marked manner, whether he be called pro- 
phet or minister—I had almost said, whether his 
outward call be a sacred profession or a secular 
—can only so far effectually labour, as he repre- 
sents the Elijah character and realizes the Elijah 
nission, 

1. “ He shall go before Him ”—and if you look 
into the passage you will see that the Person spoken 
of is God Himself—“in the spiritand power of Elias.” 

The closing prophecy of the Old Testament had 
been read, by the servile mind of scribes and 
rabbis, as foretelling the reappearance of Elijah 
himself. But the “spirit and power,” 








not the | 


person, was the important thing, and the thing 
signified. 

Two points present themselves. 

(1) A superiority to the world. The prophet 
must be manifestly not of this world. His home 
here is the desert. His citizenship is in heaven, 
The Elijah “in spirit and power” cannot be a man 
of the world. In the world, as a man of flesh and 
blood—in the world, as a man knowing the misery 
and the sin and the ruin to which he is to be voice 
and hand and medicine ; knowing the disease better 
and more intimately than others, as possessing by 
the gift of God its discernment and its cure—in 
the world, therefore, but not of it. They who 
would accept his ministry must go to him in the 
wilderness. They will not find him by an idle 
curiosity which might just watch the waving of the 
reeds on the banks of Jordan. They will not find 
him by that sort of worldly seeking which might 
suffice to see the pageant flaunt by, of wearers of 
soft clothing, dwellers in luxurious courts of kings. 
They must go after him into his desert, and seek 
him there as God’s prophet. 

Nothing so much impresses the worldly as a true 
indifference to the world. The leathern girdle and 
the wild honey are typical. There was no affecta- 
tion in them for the men. There would have been 
affectation—an empty purposeless vanity—if there 
had not also been in them that “spirit,” that 
“ power,” which is, first of all, one of genuine 
superiority to the world. Those men had laid their 
account for a life not of self-indulgence. They 
carried nothing with them out of earth’s stores. 
They did not renounce one thing and keep another, 
They did not barter pleasure for power, nor popu- 
larity for singularity, nor the fame of success for 
the fame of piety. ‘They were real men and true. 
They had the faith of Godinthem, They had taken 
the measure of time, and despised it for the sake 
of eternity. They had weighed earth in the balances, 
and found it lighter than heaven. They had closed 
their eyes upon the twilight of this being, and 
opened them, once and for ever, to the glorious 
sunlight of God’ s truth, God’s love, God’s presence, 

A man cannot any more live two lives than he 
can serve two masters. There is a sense, indeed, in 
which it isquite easy, quitecommon, to combine these 
contraries. But such a man must discard the hope of 
being employed in God’s work as here described. 
An Elijah cannot live two lives. Living for God, 
he lives not for the world. What is it to him if 
Ahab calls him “enemy,” or Jezebel hunts his 
life? What is it to him whether Herod “ hears him 
gladly,” or makes a present of his head to Herodias’s 
daughter? His life is hidden—hidden with God ; 
hence his courage, his truth, his spirit, his power. 
He is above the world. He can confront earth’s 
threatenings, because he has trodden underfoot 
earth’s enticements. 

We read here, however vague the phrases, the 
explanation of our own failures. We have not 
i we are not thus strong. 
is this noticeable in us who would be 
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We preach, and marvel that 
nothing comes of it. We say the true thing, when 
we are called to minister in private; but there is 
no impression. The causes may be many: we 
take refuge, readily (for it affronts not our vanity), | 
in the excuse of sovereign grace giving no account 
of its working: but one of the reasons may be, | 
that the minister is both in the world and of it—he 
has not planted his own heel on the serpent’s head, | 
nor can he say with St. Paul, “I count all things | 
but loss that I may win Christ.” | 

(2) The other striking point in “ the spirit and | 
power of Elias ” is its earnest controversy with idols. 

The crisis of Elijah’s life was on Carmel. There 
through a whole day he did battle on a material 
stage with a vile and sensual demon-worship. He | 
brought to issue for that age the question between | 
God and Baal. And the chapter which details his | 
conflict and victory is still as full as when it was | 
written of Divine pathos and fire. 

It is even more instructive to observe in what | 
sense the Baptist was, like Elijah, an iconoclast. 

Israel, carried captive to Babylon, unlearned | 
effectually its inveterate tendency to idolatry. 
There was no subsequent relapse into image-wor- | 
ship. At first sight we might almost suppose that | 
John neither possessed nor wanted the Elias power. 

When you look below the surface, you see, in 
his brief ministry, a yet closer and sterner combat | 
with idolatry as God sees it. The idolatry which 
then prevailed was more secret, more insidious. 
There had been the change, between Elijah’s day 
and the Baptist’s, from ancient to modern. The 
state of religion, as John found it in Palestine, was 
substantially that of modern Europe. It consisted | 
in a simple substitution of form for spirit, of name 
for reality, of “religion,” the fetter, for “ faith,” | 
the liberty and the life. 

When St. John the Baptist boldly met the Pha- 
risees who came, with patronizing condescension, to 
submit to his baptism as the fashion of the moment, 
with the ree Genunciation, “ Ye vipers’ 
brood, who hath warned you to flee from the wrath 
to come? bring forth therefore fruits meet for re- 
pentance ”—he was re-enacting by Jordan the very 
slaughter of the brook Kishon ; he was entering the 
lists with a subtler than any visible idolatry ; he was 
proving himself master, in the might of spirit, of 
those “lying vanities” which counterfeit piety, and 
laying the axe to the very root of the tree of false- 
hood in its most perilous, most poisonous develop- | 
ment 

A man must be a brave man, independent of the | 
world, in advance of his time, to do this half of | 
Flijah’s work thoroughly. Each section of the | 
Church, each period, each congregation, has its 
idolatries. In one, it may be the exaggeration of | 
form ; in another, it may be the — gement of 
duty. In one, the deification of 


God’s prophets. 


| 


Paul, or Apollos, 
or Cephas—some honoured wo an conse- 
crated into a popedom ; in another, an ignorant 
parade of the boastful, “I am of Christ,” as an 


assertion of a higher spirituality than can consist at | 


| fulness, wisdom also, in God’s workman. 


| through the ministry 
assembled thousands of Israel fell on their faces, 


all with subordination to human authority. Any 


| side, any particular, any feature, of truth, can be 


distorted into an idol: you have but to isolate it, 
you have but to make it swallow up its check and 
its correction, lying on the same page or another 
page of Holy Scripture, and it becomes an idol at 
| once, which only the power of an Elijah can beat 
into the Nehushtan which it must be made. 

All these matters demand energy, courage, truth- 
Nowhere, 
save in communion with God Himself, can he find 
the weapon for this warfare, in which, honestly waged, 
he may well find opposition, obloquy, misrepresen- 
tation, and failure. 

Scarcely less critical, sometimes, is the struggle 
with those idolatries which are individual. When 
the Baptist bade the publican to be honest, the 
soldier gentle, and the rich bountiful; this too was 
an iconoclasm, — he shared it with all the faith- 
| ful confessors of all ages. Perhaps in our day few 
warfares would be more severe or more serviceable 
; than those which should be waged with prevalent 
vices, and waged in homes and at social tables no 
less earnestly than on the vantage-ground of the 
Church or behind the breastwork of the pulpit 

Wherever this twofold characteristic is found in 


| a minister of Christ’s Gospel—this true superiority 


to the world, and this brave controversy with 
earth’s, yea, even with the Church’s idols—there is 


| Elijah present, in spirit and power, sent to prepare 
| the way of Christ for that second Advent which is 


the consummation of all things. 


And how to “prepare the way?” The text 


| answers—By a turning of hearts. 


Every revival, to be worth anything, must be a 
conversion too. Scripture tells of two such revi- 
vals—one through the ministry of Elijah, the other 
of the Baptist. When the 


and said, “‘ The Lord, He is the God,” that was a 
revival. And when Jerusalem and all Judea went 
out into the wilderness, and were baptized in 
Jordan, confessing their sins—doing that most 
difficult thing, difficult in the solitude of prayer, 
more difficult still in the publicity of numbers—the 
thorough opening and disburdening of sins felt as a 
reality and felt as a defilement; this, too, was a 
revival. And in either case it was a conversion 
too. How permanent in its effects we know not ; 
but, for the time, a turning round and a coming 
back from the old life of folly and sin to a God 
revealed and believed in. 
Two points are specially noted. 


(1) There is a reconciliation of severed relation- 
ships. The hearts of fathers are turned to their 
children. Malachi, from whom the words come, 
emphasizes them still further by addi ng, “and t 





heart of the children to their father: 

It is a remarkable and an unexpected saying. 
The idea is that of an age of social disruption. 
Even the tie of family and of parentage is loosened. 
Hearts are estranged from each other in that inner- 
most circle. And while this is so, no impression of 
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Divine truth can be trusted. There must be a) chapter of the Gospel must quicken and vivify the 
knitting up and a binding together of natural sym-| last chapter of the Prophets—by the solemn and 
pathies, either accompanying or even preceding the | beautiful interpretation, “ And the disobedient to 
formation of a supernatural relationship. the wisdom of the just.” Over and above the 
Nothing could more exactly describe the pecu- | reconciliation of severed relationships there must 
liarities of the Baptist’s teaching. He dealt with | be this too, or the other will be vain or impossible 
practical matters. ‘To what end shall the soldier |—the recovery of sinners themselves to a lost and 
be baptized, or the publican, or the Pharisee, unless | forfeited wisdom. It is this feature which our 
it means this for him—that he-is desirous to lead'a | Church has singled out for her ministers—“ by 
new life; and a new life in the simplest sense of | turning the hearts-of the disobedient to the wisdom 
all, that of doing his dutyin the particular charge | of the just.” 
assigned to him, that charge being, in each case, not | The words are for pondering, not for amplifica- 
solitary but social? Aill this the prophet includes | | tion. “The wisdom of the just.” Yes, “ innocency 
in the one fundamental constituent relationship of | shall bring a man peace at the last.” Itis wisdom, 
the son and the father. Unless he can turn the | then, which “keeps,” which “ takes heed ” to it. Yet 
father’s heart to his child, he cannot turn either | the end is far off; and men say to this wisdom, 
heart to a Father above. | when it pleads with them, “I can turn presently — 
In this general form, taking the parental and | let me alone for this one day, tosmorro' w I will call 
filial tie as a sample and specimen of all other | for thee ;” and this “ to-morrow” is remote, is inde- 
social relations, no one, I think, will deny that | finite, is ‘evaded, or comes not—and so, practically, 
Elijah is the want of England. Where is the social | the heart turns not ever, of itself, to that which yet 
bond of which we do not perceive the relaxation? | it knows and confesses to be wisdom: taken as a 
The last fifty or eighty years—dating, certainly, | whole, the life, the will, the man, is “ disobedient” 
from the first and greatest of French revolutions | —conscience speaks, experience warns, observation 
—have been powerful in'this direction. We see it | threatens, God calls, in each, in all—but the “ turn- 
in higher life and lower, we see it in town and | ing” never comes, or comes but in some fantastic, 
country, we see it in the relation between employed | unreal, morbid form, aggravating rather than supply- 
and employer, between servant and master, between | ing the want to which it testifies. 
son and father. ‘There is an independence, there} Into this scene of social disorganization, into this 
is an impatience, there is a defiance of control ; | secret place of the heart’s disquietude, Jesus Christ 
there is a readiness to sever the connection abso- | sends forth His messengers to prepare the way for 
lutely and at a very early age, so far as house and | His coming. The herald and harbinger of the first 
home, and mutual intercourse, and recognition of | Advent played his part manfully in his day ; many 
authority are concerned ; which have had disastrous | hearts were stirred to behold the Lamb of God, 
efiects upon the happiness of families and the | and, in preparation for that sight, to cleanse their 
morality of parishes. Religion itself often takes a| hands and their lives from evil. He rests from 
colour of self-will and waywardness from this social | his labours, and yet the work is not done. One 
and domestic disunion. The sons and daughters | Advent is behind us, another before ; each has its 
of the house, if they choose to worship anywhere, | voice for us—that blended harmony of “ mercy and 
worship apart from the parents and from each | judgment” which is always, wherever heard, charac- 
other. In this state of society, a revival (so called) | teristic of the voice of God. “Who shall go for 
may but aggravate the discord, and reduce to a|us?” is the question of the Divine council-room ; 
still more hopeless schism the already rent garment | and hundreds of brave young men, in the various 
of domestic love. The Elijah of the nineteenth | countries and dioceses of Christendom, will spring 
century may well begin his work of evangelization | forward, this week, to answer, “ Here am I: send 
by making us ashamed, intolerant, impatient of our | me!” Some such are amongst ushere. They have 
want of natural affection, and set himself, as his | prayed with us the Ordination prayer, that our Lord 
first and most anxious labour, to turn the hearts of | Jesus Christ will grant to them, w hen they shall be 
the fathers back again to the children. When the | numbered, one w eek hence, amongst the stewards 
breath of God’s wind blows upon the valley of the | of His mysteries, “so to prepare and make ready 
withered bones, the first sign of its beneficent | | His way, by turning the hearts of the disobedient 
action is this—“the bones come together again, | to the wisdom of the just, that at His second 
bone to his bone.” It is a true parable for the time | coming to judge the world we ~~ be found in His 
now present. sight an acceptable people.” Let that prayer ring 
(2) But many minds and hands are at work | in their ears always, giving them at once hope, and 
with this object. Each has its theory, each its | admonition, and comfort, “according to their need! 
system, for welding into one the disunited charities | At last, in the marvellous, the mysterious gathering, 
of society. It is not every one of these which | which shall reunite in the heavenly home “ faces 
partakes of the spirit and power of Elijah. And | changed and glorified, not unremembered,” may 
if in one sense the re-uniting must begin in our} they and we meet where there is no parting, to- 
homes, there is another and a higher sense in | gether through endless years to have the fruition of 
which it must, to be effectual, begin in our hearts. | the glorious Godhead ! 
St. Luke quits the guidance of Malachi—the first C. J. VAUGHAN. 
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A PARABLE. 


OVE long ago came forth to brood 
Upon the waters of the deep ; 
Kissing dead chaos into form, 
Strong with the breath of God, and warm, 
He broke her long unbroken sleep. 


Love long ago was let and marred, 

His garden was left desolate ; 
What could Love do, but spread his wings 
To dwell among more lovely things, 

And close behind Love’s garden-gate ? 


Love-lorn and cold, the world went round ; 
A voice, a message, or a cloud, 

Love only gave for light below, 

Man’s dark and toilsome track to show, 
From cradle to the chilly shroud. 


Love on a sudden woke him thus— 
“Where are Love’s promises ?” He cried, 
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‘Shall the earth languish for a look 
Of this same Love herself forsook, 
And lover be apart from bride ?” 


Love in the morning spread his wings 
And poised upon the farthest ledge 

Of heaven, looked adown the space ; 

Then crying, “‘ There is room for grace !” 
Gave to the earth a holy pledge. 


What could Love do that gave before 
Himself to walk abroad with men ? 

Love has no meaner gifts in store, 

Love has no Less that knows no More, 
What could incarnate Love do then ? 


Love gave Himself ; around the world 
The thrilling of his presence ran ; 
Awhile He ministered to earth, 
A myriad Loves He called to birth— 
A God walked hand in hand with man. 


Awhile He stayed, and earth was glad, 
Sickness and sin before Him fled ; 
Then, lest the bride should cry, “ Content!” 
Love spread anew his wings and went 
Back through the chambers of the dead. 


Love at God’s footstool told the tale 
Of wings besmeared with blood, and rent ; 
“ Not the Bride, Father! she is true— 
But some that know not what they do 
Would slay the Love whom Thou hast sent!” 


Love is gone hence ; but ere He past, 
A flame He kindled on earth’s plain ; 
Fanned by his outspread parting wings, 
Amongst our lowly loveless things 
It burns,—till Love shall come again. 


C. FRASER-TYTLER. 





HOW TO STUDY THE OLD TESTAMENT. 


THE BOOKS OF SAMUEL.—BOOK I. 


BY the Jews what in our Bibles are called First | 
and Second Samuel are reckoned only one | 
book ; and though in the printed Hebrew Bibles 
since the edition of Bomberg in the sixteenth cen- 
tury they appear as separate books, in the Hebrew 
MSS. they form but one, and the Jews when they | 
give the number of their sacred books reckon them 
as one. The division was introduced by the LXX. 
and followed by the Vulgate, in which the books 
of Samuel and the books of Kings appear as one 
work divided into four parts, under the title of | 
Books of Kingdoms (BiBdo. Barrewv, LXX.) or | 
Books of Kings (Libri Regum, Vulg.), and numbered 
first, second, third, and fourth books. 

The name of Samuel is prefixed to these books, 
not because he was the author of them, but because 
he appears as the leading person in the narrative. | 











The history, it is true, after the first twelve chap- 
ters of the first book is more occupied with Saul 


| and David than with Samuel ; but the latter stands 


at the head of the book, and moreover may be 
said, as Abarbanel remarks, to have had to do with 
all the achievements of Saul and David, inasmuch 
as both of them, having been anointed by him, were, 
so to speak, the work of his hands (Pref Com- 
mentar. in Libr. Samuel, p. 74). 

Regarding the two books as one, we may say 
that this consists of three divisions or sections. In 
the first (1 Sam. ii—x.) we have the history of 
the people of Israel under Samuel ; in the second 
(xii—xxxi.) their history under the monarchy of 
Saul; and in the third (2 Sam. i.—xxiv.) their his- 
tory under the monarchy of David. Each of these 
two last admits of subdivision, as will be pointed 
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out subsequently. The period of time embraced 
by the history is about one hundred and twenty- 
five years from B.C. 1140 to B.C. IOI5. 

The first section opens with an account of the 
family and birth of Samuel. His mother Hannah 
was one of two wives of Elkanah an Ephrathite, 
and her child was the gift of God to her in answer 
to her prayers. Thus received, he was by his pious 
mother devoted to the service of God from his 
birth, and the name she gave him, Samuel, t.c., 
“heard of God,” was intended to perpetuate the re- 
membrance of God’s grace to her in hearing her 
cry. In due time the child was taken by his 
mother to the temple and solemnly given up to 


God, on which occasion she uttered a song of | 


praise, which the historian has preserved, and in 
which in elevated strains she poured out the emo- 
tions of joy, adoration, gratitude, and confidence 
towards God the Protector and Benefactor of his 
people with which her heart was filled (i. 1—ii. 11). 

Samuel was left in the temple under the care of 
Eli the high priest. Eli was now an old man ; and, 
unable to discharge the duties of his office, he left 
these to his two sons Hophni and Phinehas, whom 
he suffered to act as they pleased without restraint. 
The consequence was that the sanctuary of the 
Lord was utterly profaned by their wicked conduct, 





and this brought down on Eli and his house the 
denunciation of the divine judgment. The judg- 
ment thus denounced was soon after executed: the 
Philistines attacked the Israelites, defeated them 
ina battle, in which the two sons of Eli were slain, 
and carried off the ark of the Lord, which had been 
brought to the field, in triumph to their own land. 
At the news of this disaster the aged Eli fell back 
from his seat where he was sitting watching for 
tidings by the city gate, and broke his neck and 
died. Meanwhile Samuel had continued minister- 
ing in the temple, his mother visiting him once 
a year, and bringing with her a garment for him 
which she herself had made; and at length God 
revealed Himself to him, called him to be his pro- | 
phet in the place of Eli, whose rejection he was | 
commissioned to declare to him, and gave such! 
attestations of his prophetic call that Israel from 
Dan even to Beersheba knew that Samuel was ap- 
proved as a prophet of Jehovah (ii. 12—iv. 22). 
The ark of the Lord, which the Philistines had 
carried with them, they set up in the temple of 
their god Dagon of Ashdod. Next morning they 
found the idol lying on its face before the ark. 
Supposing it to have fallen by accident, they re- 
stored it to its place; but again the next morning 
they found it not only prostrate, but cut to pieces, 
the head and hands being severed from the trunk 
and placed upon the threshold ; in consequence of 
which the priests and worshippers of Dagon would 
never afterwards tread on the threshold, so as to 
defile the place where the head of their god had 
lain. Heavy judgments also came on the people 
of Ashdod; and the same befel the people of Gath, 
whither the ark was subsequently carried. When it 
was proposed to convey it to Ekron, the Ekronites 








reclaimed, and demanded that the ark should be 
restored to the Israelites; but this was not done 
till seven months had elapsed, during which time 
the people suffered from a fatal disease, under which 
many died. At length the ark was restored, accom- 
panied with propitiatory offerings and gifts ; it was 
placed with these upon a cart to which two cows 
were attached, and these were left to take their 
own course, it being agreed, that according as they 
took one or other of two roads the Philistines 
would regard what they had suffered as a punish- 
ment sent on them by Jehovah, or as something 
that had come on them by chance. The cows went 
on, lowing as they went, and took the road to 
Bethshemesh (the modern Ain-shems), a priests’ 
town on the borders of Judah and Dan, followed 
by the chiefs of the Philistines, who saw by this, 
according to their previous agreement, that the 
visitation had been from Jehovah. They accord- 
ingly delivered up the cart with its burden to the 
Bethshemeshites, and waited till the latter had 
offered up the cows in sacrifice to Jehovah, and 
the priests had taken possession of the ark with 
the presents that accompanied it ; after which they 
returned to their own land (v. 1—vi. 18). 

The ark remained but a short time at Bethshe- 
mesh, for the inhabitants of that place having irre- 
verently gazed on it were taught by a severe judg- 
ment the evil of such presumption. As the text 
now stands, it is stated that “the Lord smote 
seventy men, fifty thousand men.” The awkward 
form of this statement seems to indicate that the 
latter part of it is an interpolation ; and when we 
consider that a small place like Bethshemesh could 
not have had above a few thousands of inhabitants, 
if it had so many, it becomes almost certain that 
the latter number did not form part of the original 
text. Josephus does not seem to have recognised 
it as genuine, for he states the number who died 
as seventy (Antiq., vi. 1,4). The interpolation must 
have been introduced before the LXX. version was 
made, for in it the numbers are as in the received 
text; but that it is an interpolation there can be 
little doubt. The people of Bethshemesh, alarmed 
by this visitation, and convinced that it was their 
own unholiness which unfitted them to “stand 
before the holy God,” and so had made their 
looking on the ark an act of profanity, sent mes- 
sengers to the people of Kirjath-jearim to inform 
them that the ark had been restored by the Philis- 
tines, and entreat them to take it away. With this 
request the inhabitants of Kirjath-jearim readily 
complied, and by them the ark was brought into 
the house of Abinadab, whose son, Eleazar, was 
consecrated to be its keeper. Why the ark was 
not taken back to Shiloh does not appear, but it 
may have been that the conduct of the sons of 
Eli had so desecrated that sanctuary, that the Lord 
would not permit the ark again to be located there. 
It remained at Kirjath-jearim (the modern Kuryet 
el Enab) until David had taken possession of Sion, 
when it was removed thither, and once more placed 
in the tabernacle (vi. 19—vii. 1). 
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The historian next records how the Israclites 
were visited with a salutary compunction for their 
sin in departing from the worship of Jehovah—how 
Samuel purified them and made intercession for 
them—and how they were successful in expelling 
the Philistines from their territory, and recovering 
all the places that the latter had taken from them. 
A long season ensued, during which, under the 
judgeship of Samuel, whose usual residence was at 
Ramah, the nation enjoyed peace and prosperity 
(vii. 2—17). 

Samuel in his old age appointed his sons to be 
judges over Israel ; but they not being of his spirit, 


perverted justice, and excited discontent among the | 


people. This led to their demanding a king to be 
set over them to judge them, like the nations 
around ; a demand which, though displeasing not 
to Samuel only but also to the Lord, was never- 
theless conceded. Samuel was directed by God to 
bear witness against them, ze, to protest against 
their demand by showing it to be wrong, and at 
the same time to forewarn them as to the exactions 
which the king they wished to have would, as his 
prerogative, extort from them. Unmoved by this, 
the people persisted in their demands ; and Samuel 
was commanded by God to hearken to their voice, 
and make them a king. The person chosen by 
Samuel for this distinction was a Benjamite, Saul, 
son of Kish, at that time about forty years of age, 
and remarkable for his lofty stature and the sym- 
metry of his person. An account is given of his 
paying a visit to Samuel, to consult him as to some 
asses which had strayed from his father, and which 
he had in vain endeavoured to find, when the 
prophet by divine direction announced to him the 
destiny which was in store for him, and anointed him 
to be king over Israel. Samuel subsequently 
assembled the people at Mizpeh, when he an- 
nounced to them that they were at liberty to choose 
a king for themselves, and, having caused them to 
cast lots, first the tribe of Benjamin was chosen, 
and then the family of Matri, and ultimately Saul 
the son of Kish. Saul in the meantime had hid him- 
self; but the Lord intimated where he was to be 
found. He was accordingly brought and presented 
to the people as their king. His noble presence 
gained their admiration, and they shouted, “God 
save the king!” Samuel then set forth the im- 
munities and laws of the kingdom, and having 
recorded these in a written document, he placed it 
for safe keeping in the sanctuary, before the Lord ; 
after which Saul went to his residence at Gibeah, 
escorted by a band whose hearts God had touched 
and who sought to do him honour. A portion of 
the people, however, were malcontent and refused 
to do him homage; but this Saul feigned not to 
notice (viii. 1—x. 27). 

The second division of the book, that containing 
the history of Israel under Saul, now commences. 
An account is given of his first warlike exploit, in 
which he vanquished the Ammonites, who had 
attacked Jabesh-gilead ; after which he was formally 
acknowledged as king, and solemnly inaugurated 
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| Him as the great King of Israel; 
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to his office by the offering of sacrifices before the 
Lord. Having thus delivered over the supreme 
authority to Saul, Samuel retired from his office of 
judge, and in doing so gave an address to the 
people, in which, after claiming from them an 
attestation of the fidelity and integrity with which 
he had discharged the functions of his office, he 
solemnly charged them not to forget their entire 
dependence on Jehovah and their allegiance to 
appealed for 
confirmation of his words to God, who answered 
by sending, at a season when such a phenomenon 
was not expected, a storm of thunder and rain 
which threatened to destroy the crops ; and having 
thus roused the people to a salutary dread of 
offending against God, he concluded by assuring 
them that he would still continue to act as their 
teacher and counsellor, and would not cease to 
pray for them, only beseeching them to fear the 
Lord and serve Him in truth with all their heart 
(xi. I—xii. 25). 

The historian proceeds to give an account of 
Saul’s conflict with the Philistines, who still occu- 
pied posts of importance in the land, and who had 
gathered their forces against him at Michmash, in 
order to avenge an attack made successfully by 
Jonathan, Saul’s son, on their garrison at Geba. 
Before joining battle, Saul waited for Samuel to 
consecrate his enterprise by acts of sacrifice to 
God ; but as the prophet did not come at the time 
appointed Saul showed the impetuosity of his nature 
and his presumption byassuming to himself the office 
of priest and offering sacrifices to Jehovah. For this 
the prophet on his arrival sternly reproved him, and 
intimated that he had by this rash act forfeited his 
right to the kingdom, which God would give to one 
more ready to submit in all things to his ordinance. 
A valiant exploit is narrated performed by Jonathan 
and his armour-bearer, who together scaled a rocky 
height on which the Philistines were posted, de- 
stroyed many of them, and created such a panic in 

their host that they became an easy prey to the 
army of Saul. Another instance of Saul’s rashness 
and impetuosity is recorded by the historian in 
connection with this conflict. His people, exhausted 
by fatigue, began to flag in their pursuit of the flee- 
ing enemy, when Saul bound them by a curse not 
to taste food until he had avenged himself upon his 
foes. All the people observed the injunction, ex- 
cept Saul’s son Jonathan, who had not heard his 
father’s imprecation, and as he pursued the enemy 
through a wood had tasted of honey which he found 
there. This brought guilt upon the host by reason 
of Saul’s adjuration, and as on consulting the Lord 
whether he should continue his pursuit of the 
Philistines, no answer was returned him, Saul saw 
that sin was from some cause resting on them. 
With his wonted rashness he swore that the trans- 
gressor, though it were his son Jonathan, should be 
put to death ; and causing lots to be cast, the lot 
fell upon Jonathan. The monarch immediately 
pronounced sentence of death upon his son, who 
had confessed how in ignorance of his father’s 
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imprecation he had tasted of the honey, and who 
now prepared submissively to endure the penalty 
which his father had decreed. The people, how- 
ever, interfered, and would not suffer this to be. 
“Shall Jonathan die,” they exclaimed, “ who hath 
wrought this great salvation in Israel? God forbid ! 
As the Lord liveth, there shall not one hair of his 
head fall to the ground ; for he hath wrought with 
God this day.” Jonathan was thus rescued from 
the doom to which his father’s rashness had con- 
signed him. To this narrative a brief notice of 
certain other successful wars in which Saul en- 
gaged, and an account of his family, are subjoined 
(xili, I—xiv. 52). 

Saul’s next recorded expedition was against the 
Amalekites,' whom he was commanded by God 
utterly to destroy. His success was complete ; but 
having, contrary to the divine command, and for 
selfish reasons, spared Agag the king of the 
Amalekites, and the most valuable parts of the 
booty, Samuel was sent to denounce his disobedi- 
ence and rebellion, and to declare that God had 
finally rejected him from being king over Israel. 
In compliance, however, with his earnest supplica- 
tion, Samuel did not openly show this before the 
chiefs of the kingdom, but consented to remain 
while Saul worshipped before God. Having seen 
the ban upon Agag carried out by his being hewed 
to pieces, Samuel left Saul, and from that time for- 
ward saw him no more, though he ceased not to 
grieve over Saul’s defections and God’s rejection of 
him (xv. 1—35). 

The Lord, having rejected Saul, commissioned 
Samuel to go and anoint the one whom He had 
chosen to be king in Saul’s place. An account is 
given of Samuel’s visit to Bethlehem, where his un- 
expected appearance occasioned anxiety to the 
elders of the place lest he had come to inflict on 
them some judgment ; and of his anointing David, 
the youngest son of Jesse, a resident in that town, 
to be the future king of Israel. Whilst this 
anointing symbolized the descent of God’s Spirit 
upon David, the historian tells us that (apparently) 
simultaneous with this the Spirit of the Lord de- 
parted from Saul, and an evil spirit took possession 
of him, so that he was troubled, and became subject 
to fits of melancholy mania. An occasion was 
thereby given for the introduction of David to the 
court of Saul. Among other accomplishments, the 
youthful Bethlehemite was skilled in playing on the 
harp, and by the advice of one of his servants Saul 
sent for David, that by his music the king’s melan- 
choly might be charmed away. So successful was 
David in this, that he gained the affections of the 
king and was appointed by him to be one of his 
armour-bearers, probably a merely nominal office, 
implying nothing more than that he was in attend- 
ance on the king. In the intervals of the king’s 
distemper David seems to have returned to Beth- 
lehem, and to have resumed the pastoral occupa- 
tions from which Saul’s call had summoned him. 
Whilst thus on one occasion absent from the court 
war broke out between Saul and the Philistines. and 








the kingdom of the former was invaded by a 
powerful body of the latter, among whom was 
Goliath, a warrior of gigantic stature and strength, 
whose appearance and boastful challenges inspired 
terror into the hosts of Saul. David, having been 
sent by his father to the camp of the Israelites with 
some supplies for his elder brothers, who had fol- 
lowed the king to the field, heard this haughty 
Philistine utter his challenge, and immediately re- 
solved to accept it. Armed only with a sling and 
a few stones, but trusting in the protection of God, 
under whose prompting he went forth, the youthful 
shepherd boldly confronted his gigantic antagonist, 
and by a well-directed missile felled him to the 
ground. He then rushed on him, and with his own 
sword cut off his head, with which and the sword 
he returned in triumph to the camp of Saul. Em- 
boldened by his success, the Israelites rushed on 
the Philistines and defeated them with a great 
slaughter. As Saul saw the stripling go forth fear- 
lessly against the gigantic Philistine, he was moved 
to inquire as to his family and descent, not that he 
did not know him, but partly that he might ac- 
quaint himself more particularly with the lineage of 
one who showed himself so heroic, partly that he 
might take order, should David be successful, for 
the fulfilment of his promise that if any one should 
slay the giant his “father’s house should be free” 
(2.2, exempt from all civil burdens) “in Israel” 
(ver. 25); partly also perhaps in the hope that he 
might attach to his service the father of one so 
brave, and who himself might be presumed to be 
distinguished by the same qualities which marked 
his son. It was not, however, till David returned 
from the slaughter of Goliath that an answer to his 
inquiries could be obtained, as the family of David 
was unknown to Abner, the captain of the host to 
whom Saul put the question (xvi. 1—xvil. 58). 
This exploit of the youthful Bethlehemite, whilst 
it led to his being elevated to a chief place among 
Saul’s warriors, and to his securing the attached 
friendship of Saul’s son Jonathan, was the occasion 
also of exciting unkindly feelings in the bosom of 
the king against him ; for the women in celebrating 
the victory, sang a song of which the refrain was, 
“ Saul hath slain his thousands, and David his ten 
thousands,” and this roused the jealousy of Saul 
against David. Under the influence of this malig- 
nant feeling the king, in a fit of insanity, cast his 
spear at David as he was playing before him, 
intending to transfix him to the wall; but David 
eluded the missile and escaped. Saul then sought 
to remove him from his presence, and craftily pro- 
posed that he should merit the hand of the king’s 
daughter by victories achieved over the Philistines, 
hoping that he would fall by their hands. Dis- 
appointed in this, and mortified at the success of 
David and his growing reputation with the nation, 
Saul conceived towards hima deep and determined 
hatred, and from that time sought, not under casual 
fits of madness, but with calm and settled purpose, 





to take his life. This was communicated to David 


| by Jonathan, whose love for his friend led him to 
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run the risk of incurrring his father’s indignation, 
rather than that his friend’s life should be im- 
perilled. Another attempt on the part of Saul to 
kill him by hurling his spear at him, convinced 
David that it was no longer safe for him to remain 
at or near to Saul’s court ; and he accordingly fled 
to Ramah to Samuel, being aided in making his 
escape by his wife Michal, Saul’s daughter, who let 
him down by a window, and, when the messenger 
of Saul arrived, showed them an image which she 
had placed in the bed and covered up, and which 
she pretended was her husband sick. Messenger 
after messenger was despatched by Saul to Ramah, 
to fetch David, and at last Saul himself went ; but 
he, as his messengers had before, fell under the 
power of the prophetic spirit, and was made to 
present the strange spectacle of ‘‘Saul among 
the prophets.” Jonathan having again tried in 
vain to change his father’s mind towards David, 
and having by his attempt only excited the jealous 


madness of the king so that he hurled his spear at | 


his son, it became evident that no other resource 
remained for David than to betake himself to 
flight. With a few attendants accordingly he fled 
to Nob, a place at a short distance to the north of 
Jerusalem, where the tabernacle at that time was, 
and where Abimelech the high priest gave him 
some of the hallowed bread and the sword of 
Goliath which had been deposited there—an act 
for which the king soon after took dire vengeance 
on Abimelech, with his attendant priests, and 
the town of Nob, though it was only through 
David’s representing himself as travelling on the 
king’s business that the high priest had supplied 
him with what he asked. David fled first to Achish, 


king of Gath, but having been recognised there as | 


the slayer of Goliath, he was obliged to feign mad- 
ness to avoid being destroyed by the Philistines. 
Having been expelled by Achish, he betook him- 
self to the cave of Adullam, and thither resorted 
to him a large number of persons who for various 
reasons were malcontent, till their number amounted 
to six hundred. As the cave of Adullam was not 
far from Bethlehem, David sent thither for his 
parents, and with them he went to Mizpeh, in the 
land of Moab, where he placed them in safety 
under the protection of the king of Moab. Ad- 
monished by the prophet Gad to return to his own 
land, David came up to the wood Hareth, in the 
land of Judah ; and thither came to him Abiathar, 
the only one of Abimelech’s sons who had escaped 
from the massacre of the priests at Nob. David 
feeling that he had been the cause, though unin- 
tentionally, of that cruel act, received Abiathar 
under his protection, and assured him that he 
would defend his life with his own (xvii. 1—xxii. 23). 

Saul now commenced a regular pursuit of David 
and his company. Hearing that David had rescued 
Keilah from a marauding band of Philistines by 
which it had been attacked, and had shut himself 
up there, Saul hastened thither in hopes of captur- 
ing him and his followers. In this, however, he 
was disappointed, fo1 David, learning his intention, 


made his escape in time, and betook himself to 
the uninhabited district lying between the moun- 
tains of Judah and the Dead Sea. Thither Saul 
pursued him, and on one occasion had so com- 
pletely surrounded him that escape seemed hope- 
less, when intelligence was brought to Saul that 
the Philistines had invaded the land, and this 
made him hasten away, so that David and his band 
escaped. From this the place received the name of 
Sela-hammahlekoth, ‘“‘ rock of divisions” according 
to some, or, according to others, “rock of smooth- 
nesses,” 2.¢., of slipping away or escaping (xxiil. 
I—28). 

Saul being now engaged with the Philistines, 
David made his way to En-gedi, the modern Ain- 
jidi, on the western border of the Dead Sea. In 
the calcareous rocks of this mountainous region 
are innumerable caves, and in these David and his 
men could find shelter. They were destined, how- 
ever, not to enjoy their retreat in peace long, for 
Saul, having driven back the Philistines, resumed 
with a force of three thousand picked men his pur- 
suit of David. During the chase Saul entered alone 
a vast cave, in the remote parts of which David 
and his men were concealed; but though he was 
thus placed entirely in their power, David refused 
to take advantage of this, and allowed him to 
retire in safety. He had, however, privily cut off 
the edge of Saul’s cloak, which he had probably 
| laid aside on entering the cave, and when the king 
| had gone forth he followed him, showed him by 

what he had done how completely he had been in 
| his power, and expostulated with him on the injus- 

tice of his conduct in so bitterly persecuting one 
| who had done him no wrong. Deeply affected by 
this, Saul’s better feeling for the moment swayed 
him, and after commending David's generosity and 
acknowledging his own unrighteousness, he re- 
called his troops and returned home. David, how- 
ever, still remained among the fastnesses of En-gedi, 
as he evidently did not believe that Saul’s good 
feeling towards him would be more than a transient 
emotion (xxiv. I—22). 

Meanwhile Samuel died,and David removed tothe 
wilderness of Paran, the northern part of the Arabian 
desert, and reaching to the southern extremity of the 
hill country of Judah. At Maonin this hill country 
dwelt a wealthy proprietor named Nabal, of whom 
David requested a present on the occasion of his 
sheep-shearing at Carmel (not Mount Carmel, butthe 
modern Kurmul), where his property lay, in return 
for the protection David and his men had rendered 
to Nabal’s shepherds and flocks. By Nabal, who was 
a greedy churlish man, this was refused, which so 
excited the wrath of David that he determined to 
take summary vengeance upon him. This was 
prevented by the prudence and liberality of Abigail, 
Nabal’s wife, who set out with a bountiful present 
to the camp of David, and propitiated him. Nabal 
having suddenly died, David took Abigail to be his 
wife. The historian mentions that David took be- 
sides Ahinoam from Jezreel as his wife, so that 
he had now three wives—Ahinoam, Abigail, and 
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Michal—but the last had in his absence been given 
by her father to Phalti to be his wife, nor did David 
recover her till after the death of Saul (xxv. 1—44). 

Saul was not long of resuming his pursuit of 
David ; and the latter having been again betrayed 
by the Ziphites, betook himself to the wilderness, 
where he closely watched the movements of his 
pursuer. A second time Saul came into circum- 
stances where David had him in his power, and 
might have taken his life; but he contented him- 
self with visiting the camp of the king and carrying 
off the spear that was at his head and a pitcher or 
jug of water that was by his side. The next day 
he showed these from a distance to the king and 
his followers, and loudly reproached Abner the 
captain of Saul’s host for his negligence in leaving the 
sovereign so unguarded. Saul was again melted by 
David's forbearance, and acknowledged the injustice 
he had done him in pursuing him as a traitor; but 
though he gave up the pursuit and returned home, 
David did not think it safe to trust himself in his 
hands, and accordingly once more took refuge with 
Achish, the Philistine. Received by him with open 
arms, David became his dependant ; and, having re- 


ceived the town of Ziklag as a residence, he made | 


himself serviceable by sundry excursions against the 
nomad tribes of the desert. War, however, having 
broken out between the Philistines and the Israelites, 
he would have been placed in the painful position 
of having to bear arms against his own people had 


- the jealousy of the Philistine lords constrained 
| Achish to dismiss him. The historian goes on to 
record the melancholy close of Saul’s career. Fear- 
ing the Philistines and deserted by God, from whom 
no response came to him, he had recourse to a 
female who dealt in necromancy, and in answer to 
her invocation Samuel appeared. With him the 
| king had an interview, and was once more told by 
| him of his rejection by God, and his death in the 
impending conflict foretold. The prediction was 
speedily fulfilled; in the battle which ensued on 
the mountains of Gilboa Saul’s host was defeated, 
and he, having seen his three sons fall by his side, 
fell on his own sword and died. 


Whilst these 
events were transpiring, David was engaged in pur- 
suing the Amalekites, who in his absence had 
attacked and sacked Ziklag, and whom he severely 
punished for their aggression. The Philistines, 
having found the bodies of Saul and his sons, cut 
off the head of the king, stripped him of his armour, 
and sent it as a trophy to be hung up in the temple 
| of Ashtaroth ; whilst his body, with those of his 
sons, they fastened to the wall of Bethshan, thereby 
putting indignity upon them. The inhabitants of 
Jabesh-gilead hearing of this, despatched certain 
| valiant men, who took down the bodies, burnt 
| them partially, and then buried the remains under 
| a tamarisk-tree at Jabesh (xxvi. 1—xxxi. 13). 
| With this the first book of Samuel ends. 
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I JEVER were the strength of Luther and the 

weakness of Melancthon, when dealing with 
their Romish adversaries, and never was the weak- 
ness of both of them, when dealing with their 
fellow Reformers of the Swiss school, more signally 
shown than at that Diet of the Empire which 
formed the subject of a former paper.* Luther, it 
will be remembered, was not allowed by his good 
friend the Elector of Saxony to go to Augsburg, for 
fear of the consequences to himself and the cause 
which was so dear to both, but had apartments 
prepared for him at the Elector’s castle of Coburg, 
sufficiently near for consultation, but out of the reach 
of danger ; the whole theological management of 
the Reformation-cause at Augsburg devolving on 
Melancthon, with one or two other divines, to whom 
the reforming princes naturally looked up. 


Tr . | 
We have already seen something, but are now | 
to see more, of the timid spirit and trimming | 


policy of Melancthon at this crisis of the cause, 


which nevertheless was as dear to his heart as it was | 


Poor man, he was really an object of 
Not born to lead, or stand in 


to Luther’s. 
pity at this time. 


the breach, he was strong only when he had a) 


stronger than himself to lean upon ; and Luther, as 


* Sunpay Macazinz for December, 1870, p. 182. 





a human friend, was his all in all. But, even so 
near as Coburg, Luther was too far away; and in 
his letters to him from Augsburg, such anxieties, 
sorrows, despondencies, and, at times, almost de- 
spair, does he pour out, that in reading them I have 
fancied that his paper must have been wetted some- 
times with his tears. The weight of responsibility 
lying upon him was more than he was able to bear. 
The danger of insisting on non-essentials, to the de- 
struction of unity and peace, haunted him on the 
one hand ; and on the other, the dread of surren- 
dering what was vital. These opposite dangers 
pierced his soul. But while such was Melancthon’s 
state at Augsburg, Luther’s replies to him from 
Coburg reveal some of the noblest features of his 
character. He is now almost above himself in 
| calmness, courage, and wisdom ; for, like all great 
heroes born to command, he rose just in proportion 
as the cause he was engaged in seemed to wax the 
more desperate. 

| Ihave said that every letter of Melancthon’s at 
this time was, like the prophet’s roll, written all 
over with lamentation and mourning and woe. Let 
me here give an example or two, for I know nothing 
more touching, and nothing, I might add, more 
iteaching. There was a young theologian of Wit- 
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temberg, of the name of Vitus Diedrich, who came 
with Luther to Coburg as his secretary and com- 


panion, to whom several of these letters of Melanc- | 


thon are written. Here is the beginning of one of 


them :—“ We are afflicted many ways, my Vitus. | 


All my time here is consumed in tears and mourn- 
ing.”* On the following day (June 26) he thus 
writes to his “ dearest father,” Luther :—‘‘ Here we 
are exercised with most miserable cares, and in 
fact ceaseless tears; add to which the distressing 
consternation which the reading of Vitus’s letter 
has caused us, stating that you are so angry with 
us that you will not even read our letters. I will 
not, my father, by words exaggerate my grief; but 
I beseech you to bear in mind where and in what 
peril we are, with nothing to cheer us save the 
comfort which you impart to us. Every day there 
flock hither sophists and monks, to inflame against 
us the hatred of the emperor. 
they naturaliy hate us; and friends, if there were 
any before, are now away. Here are we, alone and 
deserted,f with infinite difficulties to struggle with. 
I entreat you, then, to have respect either to us, 
who are guided by your authority in most things, 
or to the State, and not to refuse reading and 
replying to our letters, both to direct our actions 
and to cheer our hearts. Our defence [meaning 
the Confession] has been laid before the Emperor, 
which I send you for perusal. It is, in my opinion, 
sufficiently stringent, for you will see it pretty well 
shows up the monks. At present, it appears to 
me, we must decide, before the adversaries reply, 
what we mean to concede to them. 
munion in] doth kinds, on marriage [of the clergy], 
on private mass, the whole controversy will hinge. 
Reply on these points, and, first of all, on ‘ private 
masses,’ which our adversaries seem determined not 
to part with. . . Our adversaries are now deliberating 
as to their reply [to the Confession]. As yet, there- 
fore, all is undecided.” + 

No wonder Melancthon writes so lugubriously, 
deprecating Luther’s anger, for he was giving way 
on all but absolute essentials, and at times scarcely 
holding these fast. 
the Confession not be publicly read, and only rallied 
when the princes scorned such cowardice. Nay, 
he was for reducing the whole demands they should 
make to three points—the abolition of private 
masses, the celebration of the Eucharist in both 
kinds, and the marriage of the clergy. Not only so, 
but he was ready to reduce even these to two—the 


Eucharist in both kinds and clerical marriage. In | 


short, in a communication to Cardinal Campeggio, 
the Pope’s legate, he came almost incredibly low, 
considering that he now was the trusted champion 


of all that Luther and he had hitherto so nobly | 


maintained. And who was this Campeggio (or 
rather, Campeggi)? He was at once perhaps the 
wiliest and the most unscrupulous of all the enemies 
of the Reformation. In a paper which he drew up 





* Bretschneider, Corp. Ref., ii . p. 126., No. 737. 

+ Or “ downcast,”’ according to another reading | 
sertz). 

+ Bretschn., ii. pp. 140, 141, No. 741. 


lespecti fi 





As for the bishops, | 


On [the com- | 


He was on the point of letting | 


and handed in to the Emperor at this very Diet,*after 
speaking of the danger.into which the whole au- 
thority and security of the Empire were brought by 
these pestilent opinions, he proceeds to point out 
the way in which they should be dealt with. ‘“ Mild 
| measures will have no effect. Your majesty has 
a right to root up these poisonous plants by fire 
|and sword.t The first thing must be to confiscate 
their property, whether secular or ecclesiastical, 
alike in Germany, in Hungary, and in Bohemia. 
Then the heretics should be dealt with, and in- 
| quisitors must be sent abroad to track out their 
adherents and deal with them as was done in Spain. 
In addition to this, the University of Wittemberg 
must be put under the ban, and those who study 
at it declared to have forfeited all claim to imperial 
and papal favour, the books of the heretics must 
be burnt, those monks who have left their cloisters 
be sent back to them again, and the holders of 
erroneous opinions admitted to no court. Above 
all, the execution of this must be energetic. Even 
if your majesty should proceed only against the 
chiefs of the party, a large sum of money might 
thus be wrenched from them, without which nothing 
can be done against the Turks.”{ But perhaps 
Melancthon knew not his man? That the sub- 
stance, if not the very terms of this document, had 
got wind at Augsburg, and were known to Melanc- 
thon, we have evidence from his own pen; and the 
terms of his letter to Campeggio, from which I am 
about to quote, would seem to show that it was 
written expressly to implore the cardinal not to 
urge matters to extremities. A week or two before 
his letter to the cardinal was penned, we find him 
thus writing to F. Myconius (June 19) :—“ In the 
imperial court nothing is milder than the Emperor 
himself. All others most bitterly hate us. The 
papal legate Campeggio advises the Emperor to 
make war upon us.” § To Luther too, writing the 
same day, he says :—“ Campeggio’s sole advice is 
to crush us by force.” || Yet this is the man whom 
Melancthon hopes to propitiate, and to accomplish 
his object stoops so low as to write to him as 
follows :—(After some fulsome sentences about the 
high satisfaction which it gave himself and many 
good men that one so renowned over all Germany 
for wisdom and moderation had been sent as arbiter 
| and judge of religious differences, assuring him that 
“their sole desire was for peace and concord, and 
that to bring about this they would refuse no en- 
durable condition,” he thus proceeds :)—“ We hold 
no doctrine contrary to the Roman Church. We 
| have even put down many for attempting to spread 
| pernicious doctrines, of which there exist public 
| proofs. We are ready to submit to the Roman 
| Church, provided that, of that clemency which she 
has ever shown to all people, she will wink at or 
relax in those few things which we cannot change 





* Instructio data Czsaria Rev. Campeggio in dieta Augustana, 1530. 

+ S. M. potra mettere la mano al ferro et al foco, et radicitus 
questa mala venenosa pianta. 

¢ Die réimische Piipste, ihre Kirche und ihr Staat im 16ten und 17ten 
Jahrh. von Leopold Ranke, vol. i. p. 111. Berlin, 1834. 

? Bretschn., ii. pp. 117, 148, No. 730. 


| Ib. p. 118, No. 731. 
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evenif we would. NorletyourEminence give heed to | gatory, the worship of saints, and especially the 
those slanderers who wickedly pervert our writings, | papal antichrist..... I have been proved a true 
and charge us with whatever can in any way inflame | prophet, who always said that concocting a recon- 
the public hatred against us. We bow with | ciliation in doctrine would prove a vain labour and 
reverence to the authority of the Roman pontiff | hope, and that if we can get a political peace it 
and the whole ecclesiastical polity, f only the Roman | should be enough... .. I am glad that Philip* is 
pontiff does not cast us off. Now, seeing that a| getting experience of Campeggio and Italian policy: 
reconciliation may be so easily brought about, w/at| they can be known only by experience..... My 
need is there to cast off your suppliants? what | friend [Cardinal] Cajetan loved me so well that he 
need to persecute your suppliants by fire and| was ready to shed blood for me—only it was my 
sword?* Iam persuaded you would not approve | 4/o0d. They are rogues.”+ To Melancthon..... 
of violent counsels if you thoroughly knew our | “ You write me that you have forced Eck to confess 
cause and our wishes. In Germany we incur hatred | that we are justified by faith : I wish you had forced 
for nothing more than our defending with the ut-| him not to lie. Eck, forsooth, confesses that we 
most constancy the doctrine of the Roman Church. | are justified by faith, and all the while defends all 
This fidelity to Christ and the Roman Church we | the abominations of the papacy, kills, persecutes, 
will maintain, God helping us, to our latest breath, | condemns those who profess this doctrine of faith, 
even though you should refuse to take us into| and instead of repenting persists in it. So does 
favour. Any difference of rites, which might seem | the whole party of our adversaries. And with 
an obstacle to reconciliation, is slight, and the| these, if Christ so please, you are seeking terms of 
canons themselves allow that such diversity of rites | reconciliation, and labour vainly—till they find a 


is not inconsistent with the unity of the Church. | convenient occasion for crushing us..... In fine, 
But on this it does not become me to dilate further | I utterly disapprove of this attempt at a reconcilia- 
to one so very learned, &c..... Fearing lest pro-| tion in doctrine, as a thing plainly impossible 


lixity should offend your Eminence, I have written | unless the Pope is pleased to abolish his own 
the more briefly, and beg for God’s sake that you] papacy. Enough it was to have rendered an 
will not disdain our urgent prayer.” t+ Even a month | account of our faith, and to ask for peace ; to con- 
later (Aug. 9) he wrote to the cardinal’s secretary | vert them to the truth why should we hope ?”{ 
—with whom he seems to have been on pretty | In a word, to Spalatin (chaplain to the Elector ot 
close terms, in hope of getting through him the car-| Saxony, at Augsburg with his master): “I hear 
dinal’s ear—imploring him to do all in his power to| that you reluctantly undertook that astounding 
incline the legate to think more favourably of them, | work of reconciling the Pope and Luther. But the 
and not drive matters to extremities, and, in order to| Pope declines, and Luther deprecates it. See then 
persuade him to this, repeating most of his state-| that in this fine work you lose not your pains. But 
ments about the zwsignificance of the points on which | should you succeed, in spite of both of us, in 
they differed. accomplishing this work, I mean immediately to 
But now, let any one run his eye over Luther’s | follow your example, and reconcile Christ and 
letters written at this time—to Melancthon himself | Belial.”§ 
and his associates at Augsburg—and whata refresh-| Now, wouldthereader know the secret of thisnoble 
ing contrast to Melanethon’s spirit, and policy, and | faith and calm courage at such a crisis in the fortunes 
language will he find in every one of them! A| of Protestantism? We have it in a piece of informa- 
few sentences, culled from several of them, it is a| tion communicated to Melancthon by the young 
pleasure here to quote, as we are sure it will be to | Wittemberg theologian who, as we said, was allowed 
read. “In private trials” (writes he to Melancthon, | to stay with Luther in the Castle of Coburg as his 
June 30) “I am the weaker, you the stronger: con- | companion and secretary while the Diet was sitting 
trariwise, you are in public matters what I am in| at Augsburg—Vitus Diedrich. The letter is dated 
private (if I ought to call that private which is | June 3oth, 1530; and as the first half of it is worth 
transacted between me and Satan). For you care | its weight in gold, I must be allowed to quote most 
nothing for your life, but fear for the public cause ; | of it here:—“. . . I cannot enough wonder at the 
whereas I am easy and stout-hearted enough about | constancy, cheerfulness, faith, hope of the man 
the public cause, knowing for certain that it is just | in these most trying times ; but these he assiduously 
and true, in fact the cause of Christ Himself..... nourishes by the more diligent study of God’s 
If we go down, Christ will go down with us, He who | Word. Vo day passes in which he does not spend at 
rules the world. And be it so that He does go | /east three hours in prayer, and these the choicest for 
down, I had rather go down with Christ than | study. Once I happened to hear him praying. 
stand with Cesar.”§ To Justus Jonas: “Satan | Gracious God! what a spirit, what faith was there 
still lives, and well perceives how that easy-going | in the very words! When asking anything, it is 
Apology of yours glosses over the articles on pur- . with such reverence that he feels it is with God he 


eS | is is eng — with such h hope and confidence, as with 
* Quorsum opus est, supplices abjicere? quorsum opus est sup- 


plices ferro et igne persequi ? ? 
+ Bretschn., ii. pp. 169—171, No. 761. ° * "© By this, his Christian name, Wiheicten, as is a known, was 


+ Ib. pp. 248, 249, No. 820. | almost exclusively addressed and spoken of among zst his friends. 
? Sinos ruemus, ruet Christus una, s ilicet ille regnator mundi. Et + Briefe, iv. p. 110 (July 21). 

esto, ruat, malim ego cum Christo ruere quam cum Cesare stare. | t Briefe, i iv. pp. 145-147 (Aug. 26). 

Luther’s Briefe (De Wette’ iv. pp. 62, 63. ? Briefe, iv. p. 145 (Aug. 26). 
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a Father and a Friend. ‘I know,’ he said, ‘that 
Thou art our Father and God. Sure, therefore, I 
am that Thou art about to destroy the persecutors 


standing close by, pray with a loud voice almost in 
these very words. And my soul was inflamed with 
a singular emotion when he talked with God so 





of Thy children. Which if Thou shalt not do, | reverently, and, as he prayed, so pleaded promises 
then is Thy danger bound up with ours. Thine is | out of the Psalms as being certain that all he asked 
this whole business. We have been forced into it.* | would come to pass. I doubt not, then, that his 
Thou, then, defend us,’ &c. I heard him, while ' prayers will contribute great weight to this desperate 


























cause of ours before the Diet, and thou, my pre-| ficial than your safety—a most grievous ruin. For 














ceptor, wouldst do far better to follow, in this re-| myself, I pray for you and all yours as much as 
spect also, the example of our father, the Doctor. | possible,” &c. 

Nor will you do aught by those miserable anxieties | . 

and bootless tears than prepare for yourself and all| At length the Refutation of the Confession ap- 
of us—to whom nothing is sweeter or more bene- | peared. The drawing up of it had been entrusted, as 
we have said, to Eck, Faber, and Cochleus—“ able, 
| subtle, determined, but wily enemies”—and it was 





* Nos ad id coacti accessimus. 
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to be read six weeks thereafter.* But such a silly 
ebullition of fire and fury was it, that the Emperor 
himself, when reading it privately, scored out so much 
of it that only tweive out of two hundred and eighty 
pages escaped his pruning knife. In fact, despair- 
ing of success from such a production, Charles be- 
took himself to bribery with the princes ; but they 
scomed to sell their religious convictions, and the 
folly of the only reply made to their Confession did 
but embolden them. No wonder that when they 
demanded a copy of this document it was refused 
them. The truth is, the non-reforming princes 
were ashamed of it. 

But there was a very different party of reformers 
from the Saxons who appeared at Augsburg, and 
sought, for the common cause, to unite their 
testimony with that of the Wittemburg divines 
and the princes under whom they acted at 
this Diet of the Empire. I refer to the Swiss 
reformers, whose one adherent among the prin- 
ces at Augsburg was Philip, the Landgrave of 
Hessen. The rupture between them and the Saxons 
on the subject of the Eucharist, which had taken 
place the year before, was the act of the Saxon 
party alone, and brought about in spite of all the 
efforts, entreaties, and tears of the Swiss divines 
and their friend the Landgrave ; but they fondly 
hoped that at Augsburg it might at least be so far 
healed or moderated, as to admit of their appearing 
together at the Diet for the common cause. So far 
from this, Melancthon—in the vain hope of showing 
to the Popish party how near he was'-to them, as 
compared with those sweeping, radical, dangerous 
reformers of Switzerland—not only refused to act 
along with them, but would not even consent to see 
them; the effect of which, as might too easily be 
seen, was only to enable the wily enemy to deal 
with them both the more easily. : The ‘particulars 
of this mournful exhibition of weakness on the part 
of the Saxons—zn which the weak points-of Luther's 
character appeared as painfully as his*strength shone 
out in his conflict with the Papal enemy, I must 
reserve for a separate paper. Here I refer to it 
merely to introduce the closing scenes of this 
memorable Diet of the Empire. 

The Landgrave of Hessen, seeing it impossible 
to unite the two parties of the Reformed, and per- 
ceiving but too clearly that their enemies—by 
coaxing the Saxons and threatening the Swiss—had 
succeeded in keeping them apart, in order that 
having first crushed the weaker and the fewer, they 
might then fall with all their might upon the self- 
confident, infatuated Saxons—seeing this, I say, 
the Landgrave thought it high time for him to be 
off from a place where he could do no good, and 
get no satisfaction. Charles, indeed, had attempted 
to cajole the Landgrave himself, by holding out to 
him the prospect of a crown if he should be com- 
pliant, and threatening him, in case of resistance, 
with his severest measures. But the Landgrave 
nobly replied, that “though in the flower of his 
age, and not insensible to the joys of the present 


* See ante, pp. 186, 187 (Dec. 1870). 











life, he should never prefer these to the ineffable 
grace of his God.” Thus ended his interview with 
Charles ; and being disgusted with the timid and 
temporising policy of Melancthon, he asked leave 
of the Emperor to quit Augsburg next day—on the 
plea that his wife was seriously unwell, and had 
written urging his immediate return, while it could 
be of no consequence that one so young and 
inexperienced should stay any longer. Charles 
peremptorily refused. Stung by this petty piece 
of tyranny, the Landgrave contrived to conceal it, 
but watched his opportunity to escape. That, 
however, was not so easy ; for the Emperor, fearing 
lest the rest of the party should slip out of his 
hands, had the gates closed and the guards charged 
to watch who went out. Nevertheless the Land- 
grave escaped in disguise, and afterwards, one by 
one, several of his attendants. The Emperor, on 
hearing of this, took the alarm, and what with rage 
and fright he lost his sleep, expecting that all the 
party would follow his example, and so the whole 
affair end in smoke, without his succeeding in either 
cajoling or crushing them. To prevent this, he 
resolved on .bold and violent measures. One of 
the Popish princes, accordingly, was despatched to 
the Elector of Saxony, to whose company the rest 
were summoned, demanding that they should at 
once retract their errors and sign the Refutation of 
Melancthon’s Confession ; telling them, with refer- 
ence to the Landgrave’s escape, that the plot they 
had laid and the insincerity they were showing had 
kindled his anger, and he should take care that 
they did not get away so easily, &c. ‘This at once 
showed the princes of the Reformation that they 
were now in the Emperor’s net; but they were 
equal to the crisis. The Elector, in their name, 
calmly replied, that as for the Landgrave’s departure 
they knew nothing whatever of it till he was gone;* 
that had they known of it they would have advised 


him ‘against it, though doubtless he had good 


reasons for what he did; that he had left behind 
him representatives who would act for him, as they 
themselves were prepared to do, as became their 
position ; but as it was doubtless a calumny on the 
Emperor to say that the gates had been closed on 
their account, they begged he would give imme- 
diate orders to have them opened. 

This fearlessness had a wonderful effect on 
Charles, convincing him that violence would not 
do, and that he must try conciliation. At a meet- 
ing of the Diet, the princes, being questioned about 
the Landgrave’s flight, again protested that they 
knew nothing of it; but they added, “ Flight was 
not to be wondered at, since the gates of the city, 
by the Emperor’s orders, had been closed against 
them.” Stunned at this unexpected thrust, Charles 
was fain to get some of his minions to give some 


* So true, indeed, was this ‘that the Landgrave had nobly charged 
one of his councillors to tell his brother, princes after he was gone, 
that though he had not let them into his secret—for fear of embar- 


as far from undervaluing their 
he cc iry, he was prepared 
h ging them to 
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subterfuge of an explanation. But the only result | 
was to let him see that conciliation must be per- | 
severed in. A committee of theologians, princes, | 
and lawyers was appointed to confer “together, and | 
see if some understanding was not attainable. | 
‘These soon found that they must subcommit them- | 
selves ; and Melancthon and Eck, with four law- 
yers, were left to settle matters. Melancthon was, 
on the whole, firmer than might have been ex- 
pected ; but on the mass he half gave way. For- 
tunately he consulted Luther, who resolutely for- 
bade all conciliation, saying that the mass, in every 
form in which it could be pleaded for, was abhor- | 
rent to Christ.* 

Thus ended this poor attempt. But the Emperor 
tried the princes in ways of his own—meeting with 
them, in presence of only three or four of his 
friends, expostulating, coaxing, threatening them in 
their titles, properties, and lives, if they continued 
obstinate—all in vain. Both parties professed to 
desire a General Council, as the proper way of ter- 
minating their differences. But what was to be 
done in the meantime? All things till then, said 
the Emperor, must be brought back to what they 
were ; while the princes insisted that all things | 
should, #27 the Council, remain as they then stood. 
Things being thus at a dead lock, the Diet reas- 
sembled, and having drawn up their final decree, 
had it read on the 22nd September—to the effect 
that the Protestant Confession had been read and 
refuted from Scripture ; that though they had aban- 
doned some things, they had obstinately persisted 
in other errors ; that they should have till the 15th 
of April following to return to the true doctrine of 
the Church, and meanwhile they were forbidden to 
publish fresh works of the like tenor or make any 
more changes, or prevent their subjects from re- | 
turning to the bosom of the Church; finally, that 
they were to repress the Anabaptists and Sacra- 
mentaries (meaning the Swiss Protestants}; and in 
this case the Emperor would urge the Pope to call 
a Council, to meet not later than one year from the 
date of its convocation. To this the princes 
replied, through Pontanus the Elector’s chancellor, 
that they were unshaken in their determination to 
adhere to the Confession until it was shown them 





* It was then that he wrote what we have already quoted— -that 
when they succeeded in reconciling the Pope and Luther, he meant to 





set about reconciling Christ and Belial. 


that it was unscriptural ; that they would suffer no 
interference with their respective subjects ; that, as 
they never forced any to join them, so neither 
would they by force prevent them doing so; 
| but as for the Anabaptists and Sacramentaries 
(alas !) they would banish them from their domin- 
ions. 

One final meeting with the Emperor took place, 
at his summons, and a last vain effort was made by 


| one of his princes to terrify them ; after which the 


Elector, having been admitted to take personal 
leave, made one final, firm declaration of his con- 
fidence that the devil would never prevail against 


| God’s truth. The Emperor, holding out his hand 


to him, merely replied that he should not have 
expected that of him. They parted; the princes 
melted away ; and thus ended this ever-memorable 
Diet. For though in one sense it was fruitless on 
both sides, a noble stand was made for evangelical 
truth; and though for this we are indebted far 
more to the steadfastness of the princes, backed up 
by the unflinching fidelity and noble courage of 
Luther, than to the firmness of Melancthon, we 
ought never to forget that in that Confession— 
meagre as it was as it came forth from his hands 
and was read before the Diet—we have, in plain, 
intelligible language, the bones of one of the noblest 
declarations of evangelical truth in opposition to 
Popish error. And, besides this, the loyalty of the 
Protestant princes dissipated in many minds the 
suspicions industriously circulated against them by 
their enemies, while their noble bearing won over 
the hearts of several of those who had up to this 
time been opposed to them. Accordingly, the fol- 
lowing princes soon after made an open profession 
of the change: Hermann, the Prince-Archbishop of 
Cologne, who, finding it impracticable to carry out 
his reforming views within the Church, nobly re- 
signed his princely position, income, and office ; 
Frederic, Count Palatine, first minister of the 
Emperor, and afterwards Elector; Eric, Duke of 
Brunswick ; George Ernest, son of Prince William 
of Hennenbers ; the Dukes of Mecklenburg and 
Pomerania; and Joachim, Electoral Prince of 
Brandenburg, the ancestor of the present reigning 
family of Prussia, just raised to imperial power 
over all Germany, by the unanimous vote of all its 
princes, with consent of their chambers. 
DAVID BROWN. 
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PRAYER! 


A Dream. 


° N O more prayer!” A strange phrase, the very | 


antithesis of all Scripture teaching, and the 
If, indeed, the Bible 
and if it 


contradiction of all religion. 
had contained a sentence to that effect, 
had been constructed throughout 
therewith, what a totally different book it would 
have been! What a different set of men would 


have figured in its pages, or if the same names had | All-Holy, All-Wise, 





in conformity | 


appeared, how utterly unlike the present characters 
cher would have been! We try, but in vain, to 
conceive of a Moses, a David, a Daniel, or a Paul, 
as strangers to that blessed experience which is 
denoted by the word frayer. Would they have 
been better men—wiser and happier and stronger 
men—if they had never bowed the knee to the 
and All-Good? Or woul 
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|| have been weaker, less consciously strong, less 
|| heroically calm? When we take any one of them, 
or any other man of later times who has left his 
mark upon the world for good, and try to subtract 
from all he was and did that which he himself 
would eagerly affirm he owed to prayer as a grand 
part of the working power wherewith he was en- 
dowed, does not the man seem by virtue of this 
minus, immensely dwarfed and chilled, and made 
like Samson when his locks had been shorn and 
he was like unto other men? We can indeed con- 
ceive of an Attila or a Napoleon, an ancient or a 
modern “scourge of God,” whose course through 
the world may be tracked by blackened ruins and 
the bleached bones of men, as not feeling any need 
of divine guidance and help; but we cannot con- 
ceive of a Luther standing alone in the Diet at 
Worms, or a Howard, first of modern philanthro- 
pists, as going forth to his work without feeling for 
and leaning on a divine arm. To bring before the 
mind voluptuaries and revellers who care not to 
pray is no difficult thing; but to conceive of men 
who have suffered and died for truth, as either not 
believing in the privilege of prayer or not caring to 
avail themselves of it, is more than some of us are 
equal to. 

We started with the strange notion of a Bible 
that should contain no encouragement to pray, 
that should, on the contrary, discountenance and 
forbid it. Then what would have happened? Why, 
many of the men who now profess to find the Scrip- 
ture doctrine on the subject “ unphilosophical” and 
“incredible” would have taken up their parable in 
just the opposite strain. “See,” they would have 
said, ‘‘ how utterly wanting this book is in adapta- 
tion to the sorest needs of men. Why, it is one 
of the very deepest and most ineradicable instincts 
of humanity to cry out to the Power above in every 
hour of extremity and distress. And how can that 
God be worthy of our admiration who turns an 
obdurately stone-deaf ear to the most pathetic 
beseechings of his creatures?” So some. Others 
would have said: “Oh that we had a divinely 
benevolent God, to whom we might repair in every 
time of trouble, into whose gracious ear we might 
pour the tale that is too shameful or too sacred to 
tell to any of our fellows! Oh that it were not a 
vain thing to pray that He above would let us 
come to Him with all our need, all our burdens! 
What a blessed relief to the sorrow-laden heart 
would be a God so wise and able, and so tender 
withal, as to have left room in his arrangements, in 
his constitution of the world, for us to pray and 
Him to answer! Oh, why is the dear relationship 
of parent and child so soon brought to a final ter- 
mination? Why does it break off so abruptly? 
Why, since the little one has a parent to go to in 
all its tiny troubles, why has not the poor father 
one who stands to him in the same relation as he 
stands in to the darling of his heart? If God be 
not the hearer and answerer of prayer, the human 
relationship is no blessed revelation of a higher, 
but a bitter mockery and delusion.” 





To my mind it is one of the strangest of all 
human phenomena that there should be men who, 
now that the Bible contains so much encourage- 
ment to pray, set themselves to argue against it. 
There is but one ground on which I can conceive 
that honourable men would ever allow themselves 
to breathe a syllable of dissuasion from prayer. If 
they had positively ascertained, by some absolutely 
infallible means, that all prayer was utterly useless, 
that the time and breath and mental effort so spent 
were simply wasted, that in looking up to a Father 
in heaven for help, in answer to their whole-hearted 
appeal, men and women were only deluding them- 
selves, poor wretches! and impoverishing their 
natures, and that they had better train themselves 
to the stern and sterile fact that no prayer was of 
any use whatever, how earnest or how childlike and 
loyal soever it might be ;—I say, if they had ascer- 
tained beyond all possibility of mistake that this 
was the case, then, perhaps, it might be well that 
they should utter forth their infallible knowledge. 
But methinks they would even then, if they were 
men, speak with some reluctance and compunction. 
They would surely feel as any benevolent man 
would feel whose sad duty it was to snatch bread 
from lips that were famishing. They would know 
that to scatter abroad scientific or philosophical— 
though I should rather say metaphysical—dissua- 
sives from prayer, would be to rob many a heart 
of its dearest resource ; make many a widow feel 
that she had never in all her sorrow drunk of the 
bitterest cup till now; defraud many a mother 
parting from her boy of her only secret comfort 
and hope ; and send forth the youth to encounter 
the formidable temptations of the world and the 
flesh and the devil without the mightiest preserva- 
tive of all. Aware of the fearful loss that would 
be inflicted on all who, not being gods themselves, 
must needs look up to and depend on their Father 
in heaven, they would surely try to balance against 
this vast and desolating loss the gain to be secured 
by calling off men everywhere from a practice as 
old as the world. And unless the gain were clearly 
seen to be fully compensatory, I conceive that they 
would hardly have the heart to begin to proclaim 
their anti-gospel. 

But if they should commence this new mission, 
one wonders whether their spirit and bearing would 
be such as to eclipse the fame of those earlier 
missionaries whose names are so familiar to us. 
Would they go forth with joyous willinghood, strong 
in heart, with indomitable perseverance and energy, 
ready to brave the summer heat and winter cold, 
espousing poverty as a bride, proof against all 
obloquy, all blandishments, all dangers and perse- 
cutions? Would they make it as evident as the 
Apostles of Christianity made it evident that no 
other motive possessed and actuated them than the 
purest love of truth and the tenderest solicitude for 
the deepest blessedness of men? Would all those 
who received their teachings look upon them as 
their noblest benefactors, and cherish their beloved 
names as household words? Or, if men proved 
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ungrateful, would they have the consolation of 
knowing that their “witness was in heaven, their 
record was on high,” and that God, even their God, 
was smiling with divinest approval on their uncom- 
pensated toil, and preparing for them a glorious 
rest? Alas, one may be still more sure that God 
would owe them no thanks than that men would 
prove ungrateful. They would be left to find all 
their reward in their own consciences. 

But if such a mission were entered on in the 
spirit in which all the missionaries of a new faith 
have entered on their generally thankless errand, 
the men themselves had need be well equipped for 
their warfare against the belief that is so venerable, 
and, we may surely add, so beautiful. They would 
take stock of their resources. And if they scorned 
to avail themselves of unworthy means; if they 
refused to appeal to what is low and base in human 
nature; disdained to hint to the young, in the 
season when the hottest sunshine of temptation 
beats upon them, that indulgence is far easier to a 
prayerless man than to one who persists in that old- 
fashioned exercise ; if they still loved purity, not 
only in woman, but in man as well as woman; if 
they felt, and loved to feel, that without sound 
morals a nation must sooner or later go down to 
the abyss; and if they had some lurking misgiving, 
which would not be wonderful, that religion was 
after all the very soul and life-blood of morals, and 
that a religion without prayer was an unheard-of 
anomaly, and would in all likelihood prove a failure ; 
—I say, giving them credit for so much discern- 
ment and good sense and rightness as this suppo- 
sition involves, one would look all the more 
curiously to the resources left to them in their 
crusade against the Christian faith in prayer. I 
say the Christian faith in prayer, but when they 
have overcome the Christian they will still have 
the Mohammedan to conquer, and the Jew will 
not easily go down beneath their spear. Well, 
then, in going forth to dissuade men everywhere 
from prayer, what are their resources ? 

According to the history, the Apostles of Chris- 
tianity felt themselves equipped in armour of proof. 
They could dispense with all such aid as men 
generally are only too glad to enlist. Without 
wealth, without patronage, without a name, without 
culture, those men, whom even their own country- 
men characterized as uneducated and obscure men, 
nevertheless felt within them a strange strength, an 
invincible strength, a divine strength. That strength 
lay in their convictions, in the certainty of the truth 
of those things they affirmed. “We cannot but 
speak,” they said. They took stock of their re- 
sources, and were content, and went forth full of 
calmest confidence. The weapons of their warfare 
were mighty, and they knew they had a secret 
witness to their word in the “ conscience” of every 
man that would but fairly listen to them. 

Well, we hear on many hands of clever men who 
have all sorts of clever things to urge against belief 
in prayer, and we are curious to know the worst, 
or, if they prefer it, the best of it. If they would 





fairly come forth and tell us all they have to say, 
how would they face all comers? What are their 
resources, we ask again? And when all is told, we 
find that, first, they do not propose to give us any- 
thing, but only to take away something that we 
have and prize ; and, secondly, that a little dry and 
cold and hard argument is all they have to work 
with. I for one, then, cannot congratulate them 
on the hopefulness of their task. The apostles of 
mere negation will never accomplish much. And 
the men who in religious matters have only argu- 
ment to offer will not find the weapons of their war- 
fare very mighty. For argument at its best only 
appeals to one faculty of our nature, and that not 
by any means the royalest or most regnant. No 
religion or creed that ever took any hold on any 
people originated in, or depended mainly upon, 
argument. Christianity did not force its way by 
argument ; was not meant to; else its Founder would 
scarcely have gone to fishermen and mechanics for 
his chosen agents. ‘There was a famous college at 
Jerusalem, with a thousand students, but not to 
these did He resort for his Apostles. He wanted 
faithful and true “ witnesses,” men that could bear 
testimony—testimony that would at once appeal to 
all that is best and most powerful in man. And 
the truth they affirmed commended itself to the 
heart and conscience. The Christ trained them 
for their work, but we do not hear of their being 
disciplined in dialectics, or of their wonderful pro- 
gress in the logic class. Religion is not a species 
of moral mathematics. And the man who is only 
argued into religion will easily be argued out of it 
again. ‘The Christian can argue, of course, as well 
as the non-Christian ; but he does not regard this 
as his sheet-anchor. And as argument can always 
be met by counter-argument, the men who have 
nothing but argument to work with are but poorly 
equipped, especially seeing that their argument is 
directed against a most precious belief of the heart ; 
a belief that commends itself as meeting a great 
want, and is confirmed by personal experience. 
Arguments against prayer will never stop any de- 
vout man from praying, for he has the witness in 
himself. And arguments in favour of prayer will 
never, I fear, make any man pray who has no heart 
for the exercise. 

But though the Christian doctrine or practice of 
prayer does not base itself on argument, and is 
not affected by any argument against it, yet it 
is not desirable, in an age when thought is free 
and scepticism is bold, to let judgment go by 
default. ‘There are many of the young and inex- 
perienced who may be perplexed and hindered by 
the allegations so confidently made in some quar- 
ters, that faith in prayer (though I would rather 
say faith in God who hears and answers prayer) is 
incompatible with the sure teachings of modern 
science, and can find no place to stand or air to 
breathe in the schools of philosophy. 

And one sound principle that should be indelibly 
engraven on the mind is this—that a thing may be 





right and true, even though unanswerable objections 






































may be made against it. Let a young man keep 
well in mind that there is positively nothing what- 
ever that is most surely believed amongst men that 
is not open to formidable objections. Does he 
believe in an external world, for instance, and feel 
confident that nothing can be more certain? well, 
he is cleverer far than the writer of this article if he 
can confute the philosophers who argue, not only 
that the existence of an external world cannot be 
demonstrated, but that even if there were an ex- 
ternal world, its existence could not be proved. 
One set of men will prove to their own entire 
satisfaction that there is nothing but matter ; 
another, that there is nothing but mind; a third, 
that if there be matter, or if there be mind, we can 
really know nothing at all of either. Or, when he 
is sore perplexed by arguments he cannot answer 
against the Christian belief, and is disposed to sigh 
for a kind of certainty that would make all opposi- 
tion ridiculous, let him remember that outside of 
mathematics there is no such certainty anywhere. 
Certainty is of many kinds ; or, rather, the methods 
of attaining to certainty are various; and much 
needless discomfort is often felt by those who do 
not see that each method is best for its own pur- 
pose. Is the proposition, “ All men are mortal,” 
less certain than that “the angles at the base of an 
isosceles triangle are equal to one another?” Or, 
is there any degree of uncertainty about the asser- 
tion that “it is shameful to lie,” because the mathe- 
matician, as such, cannot deal with it? Cannot 
we be as certain that “Napoleon surrendered at 
Sedan,” as that “sugar is sweet?” Or, if any one 
thinks that religion is especially exposed to assault, 
let him study the history of any of the sciences, 
and see whether controversy is a thing unknown 
among ethnographers, geologists, chemists, astro- 
nomers even. Why, cannot plausible arguments 
be arrayed against the Copernican system? Yet 
who heeds them? It cannot be too strongly or 
too frequently inculcated, that there is nothing at 
al believed among men on the ground that no case 
can be made out against it. A useful lesson may 
be learned in our law-courts. Can any case what- 
ever be brought into court so clear and plain that 
a clever barrister cannot argue well and plausibly 
on the other side? Aman is charged with a crime, 
he must be either guilty or not guilty; yet if he be 
suilty, so much can be said to rebut the evidence, 
that a jury ignorant of the laws of evidence would 
be sorely puzzled, and likely enough to give a 
wrong verdict, were it not that they look to the | 
judge for guidance. What mean’ these trials that 
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last ten, twelve, fourteen days, when in reality a 
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simple Ay or No comprises the whole truth? 
Ii Ay be the proper verdict, yet see how much that | 
is plausible, that is forcible, the negative can urge. | 
Just so, if prayer be one of the most surely war- | 
ranted of all things; if it be a most certain fact | 
that it is no vain thing to call upon God; if there | 
is no part of religion more abundantly sanctioned, 

and to which the most unimpeachable testimony | 
has been borne for many thousands of years ; even | 








if legions of angels came down to assure men that 
prayer was the mightiest of all agencies ; if God 
Himself, in the sight of all men, emblazoned on 
the sky an invitation to prayer; yet even then 
there would be no difficulty whatever in arguing 
against it. And it ought to ease and quiet the 
mind to know that if a thing be true, the most un- 
answerable arguments in the world against it are 
utterly futile, and_need be no more regarded than 
the idle beating of the spray against a rock. 
Nothing, then, that can be said against prayer needs 
discompose any one, and the sole question that is 
strictly relevant is simply this :—Is there sufficient 
reason to pray ? 

Difficulty there may be, difficulty no doubt there 
is ; there is difficulty in well-nigh all things ; but it 
is well to ask, Where does it lie? and with whom 
does it rest ? 

And I may say at once tha the difficulty is not 
laid at our door. If by the circumstances of our 
lot, by our deep need, by what for want of a better 
word I may call the instincts of the human heart, 
by a thousand inducements, by the example and 
testimony of the best and most trustworthy men, 
and by numerous other means, God encourages 
men to pray ;—then, if there be any difficulty in har- 
monizing the legitimacy of prayer with the general 
constitution of things and the fixed order of the 
universe, the difficulty is one for Him to settle. I 
have nothing to do with it. It is not my care. 
That would be a quite gratuitous burden for me to 
take up. Iam not called to touch it with one of 
my fingers. ‘That task, if it be one, the All-Wise 
and All-Mighty charges Himself with. I know He 
invites me to pray, and to pray in the belief that 
right prayer (for prayer has its laws, of course) shall 
avail, and I leave it to Him to adjust the relations 
of things. 

The man of science is very anxious to make me 
understand that it is useless for me to expect the 
laws of nature to be set aside because I pray. Very 
likely. I do not care to dispute his doctrine. But 
then who wants “the laws of nature” to be set 
aside? Assuredly, not I. I do not know very 
much about “ the laws of nature,” and he does not 
know all. His knowledge as yet is very incom- 
plete, and for aught he really £vows, it may be quite 
possible for such a Being as He to whom I pray 
to answer every prayer that is divinely prompted 
(for this teaching by his own Spirit how to pray is 
part of the Scripture doctrine, and therefore part of 
our theory of prayer), and yet all the while take 
ample care of the settled constitution of the 
universe. We may say to any modern heathen, a 
very Nebuchadnezzar of science though he be, 
summoning all men to bow down to his golden 
image, what Shadrach, Meshach, and Abed-nego 
answered and said to the “Q > Nebuchad- 
nezzar, we are not careful to answer thee in this 
matter.” 

The devoutest Christian, however, needs not look 
askance or with any shyness at science, or at .the 
men who are so nobly pursuing it; forerunners, 
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entering in behind a veil for us. No doubt there 
was a great deal of ignorance among Christian 
people ; and their prayers may be all the more 
becoming for the light which has been cast upon 
the subject. They may pray as much, and with no 
abatement of confidence, but as regards some things 
they will henceforth perhaps pray somewhat dif- 
ferently. Still, they will “knock,” and with the 
expectation of being answered too; but they will 
have learned that heretofore they had occasionally 
been knocking, so to speak, at the wrong door, at 
a blind door, and nothing but a service has been 
done them in calling them away from the wrong 
spot. Science will have taught them, too, that 
they must act as well as pray, and act wisely and 
energetically ; that as regards some things, at all 
events, prayer is not necessary, and that they will 
do well, therefore, to let their prayers embrace 
another part of the subject. Thus, instead of 
praying that God would be mercifully pleased to 
act directly on any particular evil to remove it, 
they may see that the same amount and energy of 
prayer must simply be directed to another point, to 
the obtaining of the necessary wisdom, and insight 
to see where duty lies, and then the reinforcement 
of their drooping energy and will to grapple with 
their task. Science says to some men precisely 
what God said to Joshua, when, after the defeat at 
Ai, he and the elders of Israel fell to the earth 
until the eventide, with dust upon their heads, be- 
moaning and expostulating and desponding ; “ and 
the Lord,” we are told, “said unto Joshua, Get 
thee up, wherefore liest thou thus upon thy face?” 
There was a cause of weakness; and that cause 
being revealed, action was the proper thing, 
obedience to the divine monition. 

Science is God’s handmaid ; and though the hand- 
maid may quite possibly, at times, mingle a perverse 
individuality with her utterances; yet, so long as 
she only testifies to facts, she is truly the servant of 
the Lord, charged to the full with most important 
revelations. And, if the revelations we have 
through science serve to confine our prayers within 
more definite channels, that may be a pure gain. 
It is not the broad waters of a flood, covering the 
meadows for miles, that turn our mills and give us 
water-power for our machinery, but the water that 
owns the limitations of the banks on either side. 
It is a great saving of power, of prayer-power, that 
was in danger of running to waste and causing 
disappointment, to be warned off from this and 
that illegitimate exercise of it. If I kneel in prayer 
for some things till my knees are like a camel’s, I 
shall only be wasting my breath and idling away 
my time. That is not the true gate of prayer that 
I am knocking at; and science is one of God’s 


ot 


ministers to save me from this bootless quest. But 
if science grow presumptuous, get out of her 


proper domain, and, instead of revealing the facts 
she is commissioned to make known, fancies her- 
self competent to reason infallibly from those facts, 
and begins to contradict and blaspheme other 
teachers consecrated to a still higher vocation than 





herself, then we must firmly, though still lovingly, 
for the service she renders, remind her of her 
trespass, and thrust her back to her own ground, 
As we do not go to religion for our science, so 
neither do we go to science for our religion. Not 
that there ought to be any feud between them. It 
is only when either the one or the other, or some- 
times both, happen to be mistaking crudities for 
truths that there is any quarrel. True science 
and true religion embrace each other. But their 
methods are diverse, and their votaries are too apt 
to be so absorbed in their own special method as 
to be unable to do justice to a totally different one. 
Just as we have all smiled at the mathematician who 
asked about “ Paradise Lost,” “ What it proved ?” 
and have no sympathy with the art-critic in Sterne, 
who took a pocket-rule to judge a picture by, and 
tested Garrick by a stop-watch, so to-day an utterly 
false test may be applied to the disclosures of 
science on the one hand, or to the revelations of 
Scripture on the other. I gladly allow that the 
doctrine of prayer should be fairly tested. The 
only question is, what is the proper test? Evi- 
dently the mathematician cannot help us here ; 
neither can chemistry, or mechanics, or physiology, 
hand us from the laboratory or the dissecting-room 
the proper test. The test must be of the same 
order as the thing to be tested. 

Science requires that every hypothesis that 
is propounded shall be verified by experiment. 
That is sound. Thereby alone science is science, 
But why should not the same kind of verification 
hold good in the nobler science of the divine life ? 
Why not spiritual tests for spiritual things, as well 
as material tests for material things? We testa 
historian by a different test from that which we 
apply to a doubtful substance. If an astronomer 
atirm some new fact, is there any other resource 
open to us but observation? And if competent 
observers by-and-by say, It is so, are we not all 
satisfied? If chemistry and all the other physical 
sciences have each its own special kind of test, 
why should not the same principle hold good in 
the higher realm ? 

If Kepler, Newton, Laplace, Herschel, Davy, 
Farraday, testify to certain things, I, first of all, 
accept their testimony, and, if I am competent, 
proceed to verify their statements for myself. On 
many points to-day I cheerfully and thankfully 
accept the testimony of certain astronomers, che- 
mists, and physiologists. They would say, I, not 
being myself an expert, ought to accept their 
testimony, and I do. But why should not the 
testimony of a long unbroken line of men, from 
the time of Abraham down to this very hour, carry 
at least some weight with it? Moses, and David, 
and Daniel, and Paul, and John, and the great 
multitude which no man can number, who have 
marched along through life courageously and with 
joy because of the hold on God’s strength they 
got through prayer, may surely be as great autho- 
rities with us, in this matter of conscious experience, 
as Shakspeare is in the knowledge of human 
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nature, or any modern professor in his own branch 
of science. But we have an advantage here which 
we have not in many other fields of inquiry. 
When, a thousand times over, in the one book 
which constituted the Temple library of the 
Hebrews, we read most distinct statements to the 
effect, “‘ I cried, and the Lord answered me;” and 
when invitations to pray are addressed to us by 
holy men professing to speak in the name of Ged, 
backing their counsel by illustration heaped on 
illustration ; and seeing how beautifully the idea 
of prayer answers to our need, and fits in with our 
whole moral constitution, and somehow strangely 
brings us and our Father in heaven nearer together 
than almost everything else does; and finding 
ourselves surrounded by myriads who all with one 
voice testify to the blessedness of prayer; this is 
open to us—we can try the experiment, each one 
for himself. There is no fact in science so largely 
testified to as the power of prayer is testified to ; 
ay, and that by men too whose testimony must be 
held to be unimpeachable. I profess that, if at 
any moment I found my faith in prayer filing me, 
the thought of the men who have prayed, and 
found prayer often the mightiest agency they could 
employ, would reassure me. Why, if it were a 
question of names, the name of almost every man 
who was competent to speak upon the subject 
would be found on one side; while, on the other, 
would be found (setting aside the men whose 
moral tastes and tendencies would disqualify them, 
as a matter of course, from putting in an appear- 
ance) only here and there one entitled to respect ; 
and even such would be like the little knot of 
men who to-day speak and print against the 
accepted doctrine of the globularity and motion of 
the earth. 

Oh, well does Tennyson put into the mouth of 
his own ideal king and hero the words which the 
world will not willingly let die :— 

“Pray for my soul. More things are wrought by prayer 
Than this world dreams of. Wherefore let thy voice 
Rise like a fountain for me night and day. 

For what are men better than sheep or goats 

That nourish a blind life within the brain, 

If, knowing God, they lift not hands of prayer 

Both for themselves and those who call them friend ? 


For so the whole round earth is every way 
Lound by gold chains about the feet of God.” 


And now as to the testimony which they could 
give who would gladly start up as “ witnesses for 
God ;” not only are they to be found in every rank 
and walk of life, but they are abreast of any of 
their contemporaries in culture, in discipline, in 
the knowledge and practice of affairs, in power of 
ali kinds. They are not a company of lotus-eaters, 
not monkish recluses, not dreamers and do- 
nothings. Ifasummons were given for them to 
appear, they would be seen trooping forth on all 
sides, some from the council-chambers of kings, 
some from senates, from famous universities, from 
schools of science, from the bowers of the muses, 
as well as from shops, and counting-houses, and 
factories. Statesmen, and mechanics, and soldiers, 
and scholars, and peasants, the polished and the 





rude; there is not a class that would not furnish 
its best representatives, if there were such a mus- 
tering of the host in the Valley of Decision. 

And their witness would be direct, to the point, 
most explicit, plain, and unmistakable, and given 
with a confidence which would satisfy the most 
sceptical that, in this matter, each felt himself to 
be standing on the rock Truth, and that it would 
be as easy to rebut the evidence of the sun’s 
shining as his. 

And for the sake of some of my readers I venture 
on another affirmation. I doubt if there is one 
man who has been for any length of time in the 
habit of going to God in prayer as a child goes to 
a father, who would not be able to testify to in- 
numerable answers to prayer, as plain as any 
narrated in the Book. And more than that. The 
very commonest thing among the mutual heart- 
confidences of Christians, when they have overcome 
the natural shyness to speak of their most secret 
experiences, is a confession of this kind, uttered in 
the low tone which is instinctively adopted in 
speaking on sacred themes when the utterance is 
honest and the presence of a listening God is 
happily recognised: “I have had such unmistak- 
able answers to prayer—palpable to my own con- 
sciousness, beyond possibility of question—that if 
I were to narrate the half of what I am most surely 
convinced of, I could hardly expect even my best 
friends to believe me. They would think me, on 
this matter at least, a credulous and perhaps super- 
stitious dupe. I know it, and the thing remains, 
therefore, a secret between my soul and its Father 
who is in heaven.” I say that a physician who 
was himself unhappily a stranger to the meaning of 
“ fellowship with God,” would instinctively put his 
finger on the wrist and scrutinize the eye of almost 
every one of the ten thousand times ten thousand 
who love to pray, if he were to avow to him in 
private conference what he most surely believes as 
the result of his own long experience of the bless- 
edness of prayer. And you might as well try by 
argument to convince a child sucking an orange 
that the fruit was not sweet, as try to convince 
such a man that he was possibly mistaken. And 
such men easily believe all the statements about 
prayer that they read in the Scriptures—not be- 
cause they can convince a sceptic that Abraham’s 
servant, for instance, asked of God plain guidance 
in the matter he was intrusted with, and received 
it; or because they can historically demonstrate 
that when Daniel with his three companions “ de- 
sired mercies of the God of heaven concerning this 
secret,” “ the secret was revealed unto Daniel in a 
night vision, and Daniel blessed the God of 
heaven ;” not because they can establish by scho- 
lastic evidence each separate narrative in Scripture 
which shows the worth of prayer ;—but because, by 
entering in at the gate of prayer, they have found 
themselves on ground where corresponding pheno- 
mena are not strange. “The secret of the Lord 
is with them that fear him, and He will show them 
of his covenant.” There is many a blessed 
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“secret” between every devout soul and its God, 
and it is idle for any man who is a stranger to the 
experiences of faith to argue that these things 
cannot be. Neither physical science nor meta- 
physics, nor both together, cover and rule the 
whole ground of a soul that is instinct with immor- 
tality. It has been well said that “‘God has not 
spent Himself wholly in the courses of custom, and 
mortgaged his infinite resources to nature ; nor has 
He closed up with rules every avenue through 
which his fresh energy might find entrance into life ; 
but has left in the human soul a theatre whose 
scenery is not all pre-arranged, and whose drama 
is ever open to new developments. Between the 
free centre of the soul in man, and the free 
margin of the activity of God, what hinders the 
existence of a real and living communion, the 
interchange of look and answer, of thought and 
counter-thought ? If, in response to human as- 
piration, a higher mood is infused into the mind ; 
if, in consolation of penitence or sorrow, a gleam 
of gentle hope steals in; and if these should be 
themselves the vivifying touch of divine sympathy 
and pity, what law is prejudiced? what faith is 
broken ? what province of nature has any title to 
complain?” * 

I had been preaching one Sunday evening, long 
ago, on the infamous “decree,” which the presi- 
dents and princes, with devilish craft and malice 
against Daniel, induced Darius the Mede to sign, 
—‘“ the firm decree that whosoever should ask a 
petition of any god or man for thirty days, should 
be cast into the den of lions.” The impiety, the 
insane wickedness of a decree forbidding men to 
pray is obvious enough ; but, among other things, 
I was led to give the reins somewhat to the imagi- 
nation, and to suggest what the state of things 
would be if such a decree were promulgated by 
One who had the right to issue it, and the will and 
power to enforce it ; if God, who now not only 
permits prayer, but invites and encourages it, had 
as plainly forbidden it. Whatever effect the sermon 
may have had on the hearers, the idea at all events 
took a very forcible hold of the imagination of the 
preacher, and continued to work within the brain 
after the shades of night had covered the earth and 
deep sleep had fallen upon men. I dreamed; and, 





as we read in the prophet, “ He that hath a dream, | 


let him tell a dream,” I venture to offer it to the 
readers of the SUNDAY MaGaZINE, 


THE DREAM. 


I stood before a throne of awful grandeur, and 
saw the decree signed by the king, forbidding any 
prayer whatever to be offered, henceforth, for ever! 
And while I gazed in wonder and incipient alarm, 
straightway the throne and the king seemed 
strangely to blend into one, and then to grow and 
expand on all sides ; and still vastening, and ever 
more vastening, it presently rose from the earth, 
self-moved, tremulous with life in every part, huge, 


* Rev. J. Martineau ; in review of Greg’s ‘‘ Creed of Christendom.” 








dreadful, with deep rifts, and chasms, and gulfs of 
darkness. And there flashed therefrom a thousand 
lightenings, which, darting and glancing everywhere, 
like serpents, presently became fixed in the thick 
dark air, like veins of white in a block of black 
marble. Then from the rifts and chasms of dark- 
ness, which I saw to be merely the skin-wrinkles 
and hollows of the living cloud-horror, there crawled 
forth all hideous and unclean things, huge, mon- 
strous ; and after them all the wild, untamed crea- 
tures of the universe, whose home is among the 
blanks of space, and the like of which this little 
planet, the earth, never saw even in those wild, 
chaotic times before the advent of man. 

And noises, horrible and full of terror, were every- 
where ; unearthly noises, to which the howlings of 
the midnight forest, and the wildest yells of savages, 
and the fiercest cries of blood-drinking revolutionary 
mobs were but as the welcome sounds of blessed 
childhood. 

Then all ceased. A silence more awful than the 
noises fell heavily on the earth. And the lightning 
serpent-forms disappeared, and the spectre-forms 
crept back into the rifts and chasms of darkness in 
the living horror; and after them the unclean 
things, huge, monstrous, crawled in again, and in 
every part the horror was tremulous with life ; and 
yet a while the silence lasted. Not a sound was 
heard. All was still as the grave. 

Then a voice close behind me, already terror- 
stricken and dumb, said, “ Mortal, this is the throne 
of God. Hearken!” And as I shrank and 
cowered, a voice from the dreadful throne, clear 
and articulate, though louder than a thousand thun- 
ders, said, “PRAY NO MORE! MORTALS SHALL 
PRAY NEVER MORE!” And the sound went sound- 
ing and echoing everywhere, “ Pray no more— 
never more! Never more!” And the blood grew 
thick and stagnant in my veins; and an icy cold, 
keener than that of Arctic winters, breathed upon 
me, and I became a pillar of ice, frost-rooted to 
the ground; only, consciousness remained, but 
frozen in, and the brain was on fire, and the heart 
still beat. 

Then I saw the angels of God summoned to the 
foot of the throne. And they came ; forms of light, 
radiant, glorious as suns, and clothed in rainbow ves- 
ture ; and they received commandment to go down 
to earth, and cause all prayer everywhere forthwith 
to cease. And at the command they all waxed 
deadly pale ; and the radiance grew dim, and each 
one became in aspect like a mortal corpse ; and 
their rainbow vesture turned into sackcloth, and 
became a shroud ; while every eyelid drooped with 
heavy tears, which, as they flowed over, fell, and in 
falling turned into blood, and rained down on the 
prayer-forbidden earth a red rain, Then they fell 
upon their faces before the throne, beseeching to be 
spared from such anerrand. But when they looked 
upward to see how their prayer sped, they were 
scared at what they saw, and fled wildly away from 
before the awful brow, whose frown-wrinkles were 
the rifts, and chasms, and gulfs of blackness— 
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away! away! away! and fled, and still they fled, | fettered patriot had found in the long years of his 


till they had left the farthest world, and faintest | captivity one only solace 





in crying to his God. 


embryo of a world, behind them, and stood trem-|And they turned the NAME into a curse, and 


bling and aghast on the utmost verge of creation. 


| 


breathed it reversed upon his brow, and left him, 


Then ten thousand times ten thousand demons | manacled as he was, a raving maniac, in his cell 
stood before the throne, and eagerly prayed to be | below the waters. 
the ministers of that dreadful will; and forthwith | 


came down to earth. And, as they came, every 
star dropped tears of sorrow over this miserable 
world, and, waning, glimmered for a while like a 
dying taper in a funeral vault, and then went out in 
the blackness of darkness for ever. And as they 
came near all things felt their presence. The leaves 
of all trees turned black, and shrivelled up, as 
when fierce heat has followed fast upon hoar frost. 
Every blade of grass withered, and every flower 
lost its scent and colour, and everywhere on the 
ground there were cinders for stones, and the dust 
of the earth was ashes. 

And the demons spread themselves abroad over 
land and sea on their eager errand. Some of them 
entered into human beings, prepared for such pos- 
session, who forthwith went into the homes and 
secret chambers of the devout, and, dragging every 
one that prayed from his knees—the old man in 
his solitary chamber, the child lisping its evening 
prayer at its mother’s knee—made them listen and 
look upward, as the decree kept still reverberating 
through the world. Some clothed themselves in 
shapes such as only the frenzied heretofore had 
seen ; while others became a hateful Presence, 
visible only to spiritual eyes. 

The daughter kneeling beside her dying mother 
felt a strange, unearthly touch—heard—looked up 
—shrieked—and died! The young mother, press- 
ing her first-born to her bosom, as it pined and 
moaned in sickness, bent over it in purest prayer 
for the precious life ; but as she prayed, and almost 
believed her prayer was beginning to be answered, 
she felt a cold, clammy hand upon her mouth, seal- 
ing her lips from prayer, as though a toad had 
crept there, keeping ugly guard ; and her babe fell 
from her convulsed arms, and was choked with 
ashes. 

The father, wrestling in prayer for a wicked son, 
had the breath of prayer sucked up from his lips, 
and stifled ; and tearing his thin white hair, in the 
terrible revulsion of hope turned into despair, 
sought death by his own hands. 

A storm raged over the sea. A sailor-boy thought 
of his far-off home, and how his mother prayed, and 
with convulsive grasp clung to the mast-head whither 
he had been ordered, and prayed to his mother’s 
God. But there too the irresistible decree wrought, 
for one howled it into his ear; and, starting in 
sudden fright, he fell, and was swallowed in the 
boiling billows, while peals of laughter encompassed 
the lonely ship, and shook the shrouds, and the 
sailors cowered together, and dared not move, for 
every wave seemed ridden by the hags of night. 

The prayer-stiflers hurried to a deep, dark cell, 
where the walls, green and slimy, were dripping 





In their subterranean halls of judgment, hung 
round with black, inquisitors in robes of doom 
watched a victim on the rack. Their stony eyes 
watched coldly how he bore the successive turns of 
the torture-engine. But he bore all in brave, un- 
complaining silence; for inwardly he was calling 
on God, and prayer gave courage to his heart, and 
made his will like iron—a hero, with none to ad- 
mire, none to know, save God, and God sufficed 
him. Suddenly blank despair fell upon him. 
The power of prayer was gone! and with it the 
power to endure. He shrieked so that his cries 
and shrieks frightened away the slaves that did the 
bidding of the hoary judges, frightened away the 
hoary judges, and he was left on the tensely- 
stretched rack, to shriek alone to the midnight 
hours. 

A saint of ninety years, but still vigorous and 
ruddy from the temperance and piety of a lifetime, 
sage and statesman as well as saint, prayed as he 
had been wont to pray through all his years of 
honourable toil; and when by an Eastern despot 
prohibited from prayer, still prayed on. A hundred 
hands forthwith protruded from invisible or shape- 
less forms. He was caught up and hurried away 
towards a wild beasts’ den, down in the bowels of 
the earth ; and as they mockingly bore him off, his 
white hairs streaming in the wind, still he prayed. 
But ere he reached the pit, he saw the Horror; he 
heard the dismal word, a knell to fill the soul. He 
dared not, might not, could not pray. The blessed 
hope of ninety years was gone! He struggled with 
the iron claws that griped him, but in vain; and 
almost dead with fear, fell moaning into the midst 
of the savage beasts. 

But presently there was a still drearier sight. 
There was One in whom all nobleness, all majesty 
was summed. His step was more than royal. He 
looked the uncrowned King of creation. And he 
went forth, as of right, to stay the miseries that 
were breaking and eating the heart of the world, 
and crumbling it back into chaos. He strode on- 
ward to a secret place of prayer that was thrice and 
four times hallowed. A grove of olive-trees begirt 
it, and the full moon sent its yellow light quivering 
through the grey branches, And kneeling there, 
the generous intercessor for a world fast perishing 
in its corruption, and coveting to bear alone, if that 
might be, the deluge of wrath for the people whom 
in love he claimed as his own, he was offering one 
mighty prayer of concentrated intercession. In his 
agony he lay along onthe ground. But the ground 
turned to ashes as he lay. And as he wrestled in 
his mighty prayer, the ashes were reddened by the 
drops that fell from his brow and bedewed his 
frame. Then forthwith came all those evil ones 


with the damp of ages, and where a chained and | trooping from the four winds of heaven, and made 
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the air he breathed thick with their baleful pre- 
sence. And as they strove to make the Strong One 


cease from his intercession, the Strong One strove | 


with them—the one against the all. But they 
nad come from the living throne of power, and 
were armed with the inexorable decree. And thereat 
his brow became pale with fear; his eyes lost their 
living glory ; his knees shook and trembled. He 
tried still to pray ; but a triple paralysis seized him. 
His tongue could not articulate the once dear Name. 
The lips could no longer utter it. The heart no 
longer prompted it. And with a cry which shook 
the throne-terror above him—a cry such as a 
God in his agony might give—he died! And his 


death-place was the everlasting grave of the world’s | 


hope ; for now, beyond all hope of reversal was its 
doom sealed—a PRAYERLESS WORLD! 


| The man who had passed through the gate of 
| dreams, and seen the universal woe that had fallen 
/on a world thus doomed by dark decree to be 
prayerless, sprang forward to clasp the dead form 
of the baffled Mediator, and to perish with him. 
He started—and awoke ; and behold, it was but a 
'dream! But the cold dew of fear was upon his 
brow. His frame shook with terror. He could 
| hardly believe that he had “ only dreamed.” And 
when he had recovered from his horror, he wept ; 
but as he wept, he thanked God 

THAT HE MIGHT PRAY! 

H. H. DOBNEY. 
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T is now many years since Dubois, the famous | masters put at their heads. 


Subtle Hindu intel- 


Roman Catholic missionary, gave it as his|lects were in many cases forced to disown their 


opinion that to convert the Hindus to the religion 
of Jesus was a moral impossibility. 


allegiance to the old faith, and to confess the truth 


If any form of | of Christianity to the extent of acknowledging its 


Christianity was likely to win them, he held it was | moral superiority over their own systems. 


Roman Catholicism, because it had so much in it 
that appealed to the tastes and religious sentiments 
which Hinduism developed. It had processions, 
worship of images, holy water, fast and feasts days 
manifold ; and yet, though Dubois could say that, 
during a long portion of his life, he had “ watered 
the soil of India with his sweats, and many times 
with his tears,” the seeds sown by him “ fell upon a 
naked rock, and had instantly dried away.” 
Dubois’ judgment was a narrow and partial one; 
but it was consistent enough with the data on which 
he founded it. A wider experience is proving, day 
by day, that other forms of Christianity are more 
powerful against heathenism generally, and Hindu- 
ism in particular, than Dubois, from his limited 
facts, was led to believe. When men get dissatisfied 
with the principles of a heathen religion, and fail 
to find in them the rest which their spiritual nature 
craves, it is hardly to be expected that they will 
readily receive another religion, which presents as 
its chief attraction kindred elements to those which 
they have long ceased to trust in. Here lies 
Dubois’ miscalculation. But, while he was de- 
spairing, and while many who followed him in his 
despair, but not in his zeal, were repeating his sen- 
timents, influences inseparably bound up with 
Christianity were quietly changing the whole aspect 
of things. Science and education were at work ; and 
by-and-by there came men who saw that the ancient 
religion of India could be most powerfully opposed 
by skilfully using the indirect, no less than the direct, 
influences of Christianity. Roman Catholicism 
proscribes science so far as it can; Protestantism 
favours science, firmly believing that God will only 
interpret his word by his works the more clearly as 
men come to know more and more of them. 
Schools and colleges were founded, and Christian 





Plainly, in such circumstances, it became a mat- 
ter of great moment who should be sent out to 
India to occupy high positions in the Church. The 
teaching of Christianity was a peculiarly arduous 
task among such a people. It needed not only 
knowledge of the principles of evidence, extensive 
scholarship and power of patient argument, but also 
large insight into human nature, quick sympathies, 
and, above all, genuine Christian tact. Men who 
possess these varied qualifications are rare; but India 
has enjoyed the services of a series of men who have 
been remarkably well suited to their work. Heber, 
and Middleton, and Henry Martyn, among Church- 
men, and Carey and Duff among Dissenters, will at 
once recur to the minds of most readers. Bishop 
Cotton—whose memoir* has suggested these re- 
marks—was every way a worthy successor to such 
men. Imbued with the best English culture, he 
was at the same time one of the most humble and 
earnest of Christians. Nothing is more noticeable 
in his memoir than the way in which he endeavours 
to reconcile the claims of culture and Christianity, 
sometimes held to be conflicting. It is a charac- 
teristic circumstance that, when he was asked by 
Professor Shairp, of St. Andrews, a question as to the 
most profitable disposal of his spare time, Dr. Cotton 
should reply in these terms :—“ With regard to the 
question as to what work in life can best be taken 
up in the time not absorbed by the professorship, 
I answer that books to strengthen the faith and 
deepen the Christian convictions of young men 
seem to me the chief want of the age in England.” 


consulted by such men on such questions as these 





* “Memoir of George Edward Lynch Cotton, D.D., Bishop of 
Calcutta and Metropolitan. With Selections from his Journal and 





Correspondence.”” Edited by Mrs. Cotton. Longmans & Co. 


The fact that Dr. Cotton was constantly being . 
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indicates the existence in him of very peculiar quali- 
ties. All his friends regarded him as a Mentor, 
though he never assumed the character. His quiet 
and cautious habit of never pushing forward a sepa- 
rate point, but rather of endeavouring to conciliate 
by suggesting possible considerations on the other 
side, well-fitted him for a friendly counsellor. He 
had no crotchets ; and if he did not possess gifts of 
the very highest order, he certainly had in large 
measure the gift of looking steadily and catching 
the whole outline of whatever was brought before 
him. When we read of the angry denunciations of 
Hinduism, which have been uttered by too many 
missionaries, we may give them the fullest credit 
for sincerity and good motives; but are we not 
compelled to acknowledge that more of the wisdom 
for winning souls is seen in the largeness of mind 
and the deep human sympathy, which gave utter- 
ance to such a confession as Mrs. Cotton has pre- 
served for us in this passage ?— 

“He never heard a false religion inconsiderately 
or contemptifously denounced in the presence of 
its votaries without a jar in his own mind. Once, 
indeed, he wrote with more bluntness than was 
usual with him, ‘If I were a Hindu, I am sure I 
should feel exceedingly angry at hearing my religion 
so abused.’ ” 

This impartial calmness of temper, in combina- 
tion with the firmness that always comes of clear 
perception, were the elements which most decidedly 
fitted Dr. Cotton for his work in India. He 
never magnified subordinate matters, and was 
ever ready to give up a lesser point for a greater. 
And then, his rare youthful buoyancy of heart 
enabled him, almost without effort, to overcome 
obstacles that would have deterred and disheart- 
ened a man of less elastic temperament. Earnest 
and devoted, as few men are, yet he was never 
harsh or grim; he did not grudge other men an 
innocent pleasure which he himself could not share. 
If he could not himself be out in the sunlight, he 
loved to send others into it; and, looking out upon 
them, he received an exhilarating thrill, which was 
more helpful to him than any form of positive 
enjoyment could have been. In such spirit he 
worked for India, and this it was that made him so 
widely beloved. 

It has often been remarked that those men who 
have done the greatest work in the Christian 
Church were educated for it beforehand by pro- 
cesses Of whose influence they were at the time 
quite unaware. So it was with Dr. Cotton. Look- 
ing back, it is easy to see that the various steps in 
his life were preparations as excellent for his 
Indian work as if each of them had been taken 
with a decided view to the bishopric of Calcutta. 
A glance at the leading facts will perhaps best 
bring this out. His father, who was a captain in 
the 7th Fusileers, and Major of brigade to Major- 
General Byng, was killed at the head of his 
brigade, in the battle of Nivelle, in November, 
1813. The boy was thus in early childhood 
thrown much upon himself. At twelve he went to 





Westminster School. Here the horrid system of 
fagging was still in full force. Cotton’s gentle and 
retiring manner made him a peculiarly tempting 
subject for butt and ill-usage. But he had a vein of 
quaint humour which often saved him. Some- 
times, too, he succeeded in relieving others from 
cruelties by the outflow of this good-natured banter, 
which he took care to cultivate, seeing that it was 
such a powerful element of self-defence. One of 
his school companions, recalling these early days, 
says :—“ His quaint and grotesque humour was 
more demonstrative at that time than in after 
years ; and it soon formed on him, I think, as a 
sort of shell, by which he protected himself from 
intrusion, and vindicated some independency for 
himself,amongst companions who were stronger and 
more resolute than himself, but whom he did not 
care to follow and wished to keep at a certain 
distance.” But he was kind to the wretched 
juniors—was, indeed, their “good angel.” By 
Socratic questionings he often succeeded in ex- 
posing the bullies out of their own mouths. 
His course of study at Cambridge was quiet and 
successful ; during his residence he was a teacher 
in the “ Jesus Lane Sunday School.” On leaving the 
university he became one of Dr. Arnold’s assistants 
at Rugby, where he got much insight into the cha- 
racter of boys during a fifteen years’ residence. 
From thence he went to Marlborough College as 
head master, and completely and successfully re- 
organized that institution. Here he spent six 
years, remaining till 1858, when he was raised to 
the bishopric of Calcutta. 

The circumstances of his early boyhood—its 
solitude and the religious influence of his mother 
—developed in him a quiet, unobtrusive piety ; 
whilst his experiences at Westminster educed that 
humorous and bantering vein which was of so 
much service to him in after years, enabling him 
to take the point of view of others, and to throw 
himseif buoyantly into new situations. It also had 
a large share in his gift of attaching others to 
himself, and of interesting them in whatever he 
had most at heart. He had wide sympathies ; 
but he never acted on impulse. He had culti- 
vated a certain common-sense wariness, which 
enabled him to direct the sympathies which he 
had drawn towards himself into the most practical 
channels. His consideration for others was of 
the most delicate kind; yet he never needed 
to resort to flattery or empty compliment. It was 
his sincere good-will and his rare good sense, 
directed by high Christian motives, which lay at 
the root of his peculiar influence. His deep con- 
cern for the future welfare of the boys, or rather of 
the young men, at Rugby and at Marlborough, 
multiplied his interests in life ; for he tried to look 
at things from each one’s point of view, in order 
that he might be useful to them and be able to 
give the best advice. He never lost sight of a 
pupil; and his large correspondence, which in- 
creased year by year, shows how his sympathies 
widened with its extension. He aimed to make 
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them men and Christian men ; and, in spite of his 
rare tact in leading others, he confesses, “I feel a 
danger, especially with reference to the Marl- 
borough boys, lest in making them intellectually 
vigorous I am too careless in making them 
Christians.” His consideration for them in all 
their tastes and feelings modified his own likings 
and dislikings in not a few important particu- 
lars; giving him even then an _ interest in 
whole classes with whom he was in after life 
brought into close contact, but towards whom he 
did not in early life feel very closely drawn. In 
this way, when we look back upon it, we can see 
that his early experiences were in many ways 
a preparation for his greatest work. Mrs. Cotton 
testifies to this fact in a very striking passage :— 

“ The marked interest which, throughout his In- 
dian life, he evinced in a profession far removed from 
his own tastes, received a seal in a paper dated 
May, 1866, and found with his will. In it he ex- 
pressed his willingness, ‘as the son and the father 
of a soldier,’ to be buried in a military cemetery, 
‘because,’ he added, ‘some years of my life have 
been spent in trying to help chaplains to do their 
duty to soldiers ; moreover, the soldier’s profession 
is the best type of a Christian’s warfare with sin.’” 

And this is significantly supplemented by the 
following in another place :— 

“The bishop’s personal ministrations to soldiers, 
though necessarily only occasional and narrow in 
their range, had a very distinct character. His 
sermons, addressed to an exclusively military con- 
gregation, were often as close and individual-in 
their application as those which had been preached 
of old to an audience of schoolboys. He always 
regarded the absence of candidates for confirmation 
from cantonments as one of the greatest blots on 
a chaplain’s work, and in reference to this par- 
ticular service he once wrote to a friend in Eng- 
land: ‘In spite of the frequency and sameness of 
confirmations, I am glad to say that I never lose 
my sense of their deep value and solemnity, and 
always go to the ceremony with a fresh and living 
interest.’ When on visitation, service in the mili- 
tary hospitals was a regular and prominent part of 
his work; and when resident of a hill-station he 
frequently held a Bible-class with his men.” 

But here we have a direct confession of his own 
to the same effect :— 

“ Friday, January 3.—In the afternoon S. and I 
drove to Meean Meer, lunched with Murray, and 
then visited the hospital of the 51st, where I held 
a short service, and visited separately a soldier who 
was dying of aneurism. ‘Then we went to church, 
where Murray read prayers, and I preached with 
especial reference to the first communion of the 
newly confirmed, adapting my sermon more espe- 
cially to soldiers. What a comfort it is that I can 
extemporize with some fluency! J should be sorry 
so to use the power as to get careless or lazy about 
writing sermons ; but the ability to do it seems abso- 
lutely necessary to my present office, and is one of the 
many good things which I learned at Marlborough,” 








| better than any of his suite, 





Bishop Cotton’s life in India was one of constant 
movement and labour. He was seldom at home 
indeed. Now in Burmah, then in Assam ; now in 
Ceylon, then in the Andamans; now at Benares, 
then in Madras; now among Buddhists, then 
among Roman Catholics ; now in friendly converse 
with Syrian Cathanars, and then in the midst of 
fanatical Mohammedans. His capital temper and 
practical judgment combined to shorten his jour- 
neys and to make his efforts successful. To follow 
him from point to point is most interesting ; for his 
letters and journals are full of the nicest observation 
and the wisest reflection. He has a fine eye for 
scenery as well as for character. His biography, 
viewed in this light, is a capital book of Indian travel. 
Not without cause does Mrs. Cotton write :—“ The 
whole of the bishop’s Indian life derived far more 
variety and interest from the ever-changing scenes 
supplied during constant and extensive travels, 
than from an eventful course of State affairs.” 

Some of his bits of description give exquisite 
glimpses, being permeated with the spirit of the 
scene, as this short extract from his journal will 
witness :—“ One of the characteristics of the Hima- 
layas, compared with other mountain regions, is 
their silence. This arises from the want of water. 
In the Alps, down every gully, glacier-streams are 
gushing, and the sound of waters is around the 
traveller on all sides. Here, at least at this time 
of year, every watercourse is dry, except the main 
torrent at the bottom of the valley, which is too 
scanty and generally too distant to be heard.” 
On the whole, he seems to have gone through his 
journeys with much true enjoyment. 

Yet he was essentially a home-keeping man. 
His inevitable separation from his family was the 
great grief of his life. How tenderly he gives 
utterance to his longings for reunion in many of 
his letters! The heart would find itself unequal to 
duty were it not for the hope of being soon with 
those he loves. 

“Oh! the luxury of being in our own home 
again,” he exclaims, “even though that home is on 
the ‘Thibet Road,’ and of resuming all our home 
habits, cozy meals at our old hours, and no neces- 
sity to be always either flitting from place to place, 
or playing company! Yet a good deal is wanting 
to a home on the Thibet Road. Oh for a sight of 
Edward, and an hour’s talk with some of our kith 
and kin! Oh for a visit from Vaughan, from 
Stanley, from Bradley, from G. Lushington, from 
many, many others! May we learn from what is 
wanting, that here we have no continuing city, but 
that we seek one to come. May we learn to look 
forward from this present rest, so graciously vouch- 
safed to us, after the many mercies and almost 
unvaried prosperity of our journey, to that rest 
which remaineth for the people of God.” 

But in spite of this there is no trace of impatience 
or discontent while he is on these long and trying 
visitations, sometimes lasting for half the year. The 
bishop himself bears the fatigue and the exposure 
He loves his work ; 
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and is ever ready to learn the lessons which gather 
round the scenes which he witnesses. He is often 
writing such confessions as this :—“ When I see all 
these missionaries and their wives at work, wholly 
given up to the endeavour to promote the highest 
welfare of these Hindus, I feel that here is one 
great branch of the true evidence to the reality of 
Christianity, and to many of its doctrines, such as | 
conversion, the difference between the Church and | 
the world, spiritual holiness and self-sacrifice. The | 
other branch is the New Testament itself, the life 
of our Lord and the moral teaching of his Apostles. 
So we come to Coleridge’s conclusion, that the 
two proofs of the truth of the Gospel are Chris- 
tianity and Christendom. And against these proofs 
F. Newman, and Theodore Parker, and Comte 
thunder in vain.” 

He enjoys to the full the strange sights and 
scenes, and takes as warm an interest in all that 
pertains to antiquity and art, as though he had 
relinquished hope of ever seeing England again, 
and had pledged himself never to leave Indian 
soil. “I am much pleased with the pains and 
enthusiasm which Temple shows about keeping up 
the ancient monuments of India, not only for their 
own sake, for art’s and history’s sake, and for the 
natives’ sake, but even for the good of our country- 
men, to prevent them from going through the land 
from Dan to Beersheba, and saying all is barren, 
declaring India ‘a horrid country where there is 
nothing to see,’ and sinking into indolence, dis- 
content, and apathy.” 

It is only the simple truth that every influential 
word he uttered, either as a preacher, or as a pro- 
jector of useful works, or as the exponent of the 
duties of England towards India in other popular 
forms, was a protest against the notion that an 
Englishman’s business in India is an untoward and 
unwelcome accident, with no obligation beyond a 
perfunctory discharge of duty. And to enforce 
this upon Englishmen who go to India merely to 
make money and to return home, was surely no 
unworthy portion of a bishop’s work. 

To show how wise and far-seeing were the 
bishop’s plans, we need only refer to the two works 
which, in June 1865, we find him projecting. The 
one was a book of Christian evidences, adapted 
especially to the nineteenth century and the Brahmo 
Somaj; and the other a small book on Christian 
practice and devotion for young men coming from 
England to India—certainly two things greatly 
needed. But a considerable time after we find him 
writing in reference to them, “I have done very little 
to the first from lack of books, and nothing at all 
to the second from lack of competence to the task. 
I collected a few notes and references to evidences, 
but as to the book of devotion, though I read a 
good deal of Thomas 4 Kempis, and Bright’s 
“ Book of Ancient Collects,” I always felt as if to 
begin it, I needed more quiet and deeper Christian 
experience than I have.” 

This confession is very characteristic of Bishop 
Cotton. But a word needs to be said as to the | 





wholly unmanageable extent of his bishopric, which 
fact really goes much further to explain his failing 
in such works than the reason he himself gives, no 
doubt with utmost sincerity. The wonder is that, 
with his other labours, he managed to do so much 
as he did in the way of study and composition. 

But his singular openness of character and relish 
for new ideas were greatly in his favour, enabling 
him to find relief in society wherever he chanced 
to be—and society wherein he learned much. No- 
thing is more noticeable than his readiness to take 
a new point of view. In Dr. Cotton, the learned 
and garrulous Dr. Wilson of Bombay must have 
found a good listener. This is in every 
way a characteristic record of the bishop’s :— 
“TI breakfasted with Dr. Wilson, and saw 
many interesting curiosities, picked up in Egypt, 
Syria, and India. I happened to repeat a state- 
ment I had heard, that the Roman Catholics are 
far more trustworthy in business than the Parsees 
or Hindus, whereupon he remarked that the 
Mohammedans were also superior to either of 
these two latter sects ; and that he considered that 
divine truth, in proportion as it is apprehended, 
though it is mixed up with a very defective system 
of religion, and even with much positive falsehood, 
influences the heart for good and raises the moral 
standard.” 

Sometimes his admissions in favour of Indian 
ideas and customs would lead us to believe that he 
was too slow to condemn, till we find afterwards— 
we confess with some sense of surprise and rebuke 
—that the bishop’s charity was compatible with ad- 
herence to Evangelical doctrine, which became more 
and more definite, indeed, the longer that he lived. 
In early life he had been distinctively Evangelical ; 
but coming fully under Dr, Arnold’s influence at 
Rugby, he was fain to accept some of the views of 
the Broad school of theology, which then came 
into prominence. But he was far from being an 
extreme member of that school, and had no sym- 
pathy with the predominating tendency of the 
“Essays and Reviews.” “I see no good, but great 
harm, in Temple placing himself in such compa- 
nionship,” he urged ; and he deprecated the “ reck- 
lessness ” which had dictated the publication of the 
book. “While he continued to the last to be 
interested in all the critical and theological ques- 
tions of the time, his faith in those great evangelic 
truths with which he began life was growing every 
year till its close.” He felt that too many of 
Arnold’s disciples were unlike their teacher in that 
which was the central-point and main principle of 
his whole life—a practical belief in Christ, and 
conduct founded distinctly upon it. He became 
less and less prone to record analyses of his 
spiritual states ; but we can easily see that contact 
with heathenism, in his case as in others, had the 
effect of leading him, in many respects, to return 
to his earlier views. ‘This is a striking confession 
from his journal, throwing a flood of light on many 
points :—“I have completely altered my method 
of writing in this book, and I doubt whether I 
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shall ever return to the old way. Some time ago 
I read some religious biographies (especially one), 
in which extracts from private journals of this nature 
were printed. They certainly gave me an impres- 
sion of unreality. The writers seemed often to fall 
into mere talk, into vague statements of doctrine, or 
expressions of feelings about themselves, which are 
at least unnatural, and which, I can scarcely think, 
were altogether realised. It is, perhaps, hard even 
to write in a religious journal without a secret 
fancy that it may some day be seen, without the 
intrusion of the unblest desire for human applause. 
This is dangerous to sincerity, to reality, to depth 
of Christian conviction, At least, it is my case, 
though, perhaps, not the case of others. Therefore 
I have resolved to give up all record of my private 
feelings in such a book as this. But, on the other 
hand, religious writing is a help to self-recollection, 
and a means of meditation which is to me always 
a difficulty. I have therefore substituted for a 
record of personal feelings passages from the Bible, 
with a brief reflection on each. I trust that I have 
derived good from writing these, and from looking 
back at them from time to time. -I hope to con- 
tinue the practice, and may God be pleased to 
bless it to my growth in. Christian wisdom and 
holiness, through Jesus Christ our Lord.” 

He was wise in the forbearance of the Gospel, 
as this anecdote will show:—“ On ‘one occasion 
an annoying afiair was under discussion with a 
friend who assumed that the bishop would handle 
it severely. He replied, ‘Amongst my titles, the 
one I like best is Hather in God ; and I desire never 
to forget it when I have to censure any of the 
clergy.’” 

While thus busily engaged amongst trying and 
sometimes almost distasteful. labours, he is still a 
centre radiating Christian influences. back upon Eng- 
land. His correspondence was large, but it was kept 
up regularly under a sense of Christian duty. His 
personal influence was often powerfully felt in de- 
termining the course of distinguished men. He 
was, perhaps, more influential in this respect than 
he would have been had he stayed at home. His 
letters appeal to those to whom they were written 
with a double force; for Dr. Cotton, the man of 
culture and thought, spoke as one who was daily 
practising self-denial for the truth he sought to 
recommend, Writing to an old pupil, he says :— 
“ Your influence, I trust, will always be fresh and 
practical; you will not trouble yourself with theo- 
logical difficulties; you will teach boys to serve 
God and to lay hold of eternal life, undisturbed by 
the depth of the Nile mud or the number of the 
first-born. It does sometimes provoke me to ob- 
serve the vast interest which these questions excite, 
compared with the feeble efforts which are made 
to raise men’s minds to the love of God.” 

As another specimen of this class of letters, we 
give an extract from one written to Professor Con- 
ington on the occasion of his brother’s death. 

“You know me too well to doubt that my 
thoughts were with you, even amidst the multi- 














farious interests and distractions of a rapid visita- 
tion tour. You have been much tried lately by 
family losses and illnesses, but it is not hard to 
discern in them an element of mercy and fatherly 
love, as far as they directly affect you. A man of 
books and thought in the midst of the most intel- 
lectual society of an intellectual and sceptical age 
requires to be reminded practically that he needs 
something higher than intellect to rest upon, and 
that ‘whether there be knowledge, it shall vanish 
away!’ And, of course, a word like this, which 
might be spoken to any active-minded man at 
Oxford, has a very real and definite application 
when spoken by me to you, remembering, as we 
must, all our letters and many conversations on such 
subjects, and the doubts, difficulties, and tempta- 
tions by which we have been both troubled in dif- 
ferent degrees and manners. I feel myself at the 
sight of death and trouble how utterly powerless 
are the nostrums of Congreve, or Newman, or 
Colenso; how certainly there is no rest for us 
except in Christ. May you, my dear old friend, 
find there abundant rest, and be enabled to believe 
with your whole heart that ‘thy brother shall rise 
again,’” 

Long before, while at Rugby, he had written 
to a former Rugby pupil very much to the same 
effect :—“‘I think that visiting the poor and Sun- 
day-school teaching in moderation may be very 
profitable to you ; and I also hope you will study 
to keep up the Rugby habit of making the study 
of the Greek Testament an important object ; and, 
above all things, beware of the great sin of Cam- 
bridge—I mean the more .outward, respectable 
part of it—that abominable .pride of the under- 
standing which leads men who are fond of literary 
society to ridicule and despise those who are 
not capable of sharing it.” The man who, through 
a long course of years, wrote letters such as these 
to many of the most intellectual men of the day, 
must have exercised a very beneficial influence. 

In 1864 he says in a letter to Dean Stanley, with 
his usual cheerful buoyancy :—“ Do you remember 
that in 1858 you and I drank tea together in Dean 
Trench’s drawing-room? I wonder whether in 
1868, when, if alive, I shall be entitled to furlough, 
we shall drink tea together in Dean Stanley’s draw- 
ing-room ?” But he never saw England again. In 
1866, when fresh out of a fever, at Kooshteah, he 
had gone to a consecration service, and was return- 
ing to the vessel in the river just as night was 
setting in. ‘ Owing to currents, churs (sandbanks), 
and the precipitous nature of the banks, it was im- 
possible to bring any vessel up close. The Rhofas 
was lying in the full stream; an intervening flat 
was at anchor between it and the shore, and this 
flat the bishop prepared to reach..... Somewhere 
on the perilous causeway of planks bridging the 
waters his foot slipped, he fell, and was never more 
seen. The increasing darkness, an unsteady plat- 
form, his near sight, the weariness of a frame en- 
feebled for a time by fever, had all doubtless a 
share, humanly speaking, in the great calamity fore- 
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known in the counsels of Him who ‘ moves in a| was still vigorous in mind and faculty. In the 
mysterious way.’” short space of eight years he had done much, both 
England as well as India mourned him, for he | for education and religion, but it was regarded as 
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and his firm reliance upon God were never shaken, 
but his notions of the relations between God and 
himself underwent a most affecting modification. 
For twenty-seven years, except in one short interval, 
in which he first used the Collects, and later the 
brief prayer “God have mercy,” it does not appear 
that this unhappy man prayed in secret, or attended 
public ordinances, or attempted to re-establish the 
relations between himself and the Father. 

If any human woe ever approached the agony of 
the Forsaken One upon the cross, it was this life- 
long woe of Cowper’s. Alone in an unapproachable 
Cesolation, the victim of a decree whose justice he 
might never impugn, compelled to walk along an 
untrodden path which began in desertion and was 
to end in despair, he drained the cup of misery to 
its very dregs. For his thoughts were Godward, 
his yearnings were after the Father’s smile, his 
memories were of the days when he walked with 
God as a man walketh with his friend, yet no other 
path of obedience stretched out before his weary 
eyes than that of exile from the Presence he loved 
the best. His diseased self-denial in relinquishing 
all attempts to regain the divine favour can only be 
appreciated after studying his previous Christian 
life. 

For several years after this attack of insanity 
Mrs. Unwin and Newton were hopeful of ultimate 
restoration. Mrs. Unwin’s character shone brighter 
in the gloom of this night of sorrow, when relin- 
quishing at once and for ever the prospect of becom- 
ing the wife of an accomplished Christian gentle- 
man, she became the nurse of a melancholy maniac, 
accepting with gratitude the decision that he was to 
be left solely to her care. Indeed, she declared after- 
wards that if ever she praised God in her life, it was 
when she found that she was to have all the labour 
of attending upon him. Any sacrifice of health, 
comfort, or even life, is possible to woman’s love ; 
but in this instance man’s friendship was scarcely a 
whit behind, and proved itself capable of a calm 
endurance of a terrible task, for stout-hearted, 
hilarious John Newton for six years “walked pen- 
sively ” with his friend “in the valley of the shadow 
of death.” Sacrificing time, domestic comfort, rest, 
recreation, to the dear memory of a communion 
which was never to be restored—ready at any hour 
of day or night to go over to Orchardside, sus- 
taining Mrs. Unwin in the exalted heroism of affec- 
tion, ministering unwearied sympathy, even when 
sympathy brought no consolation, meeting the 
incessant iteration of morbid self-delusions with a 
patience which never failed, bearing with exquisite 
delicacy of feeling the difficulties occasioned by 
Cowper’s residence at the Vicarage for fourteen 
months, never, abandoning prayer and hope, re- 
joicing like a woman over the first smile that for a 
year and a quarter had flitted over the wan lips, 
winning the tried soul back by all gentle wiles to 
interest in life, mingling in all his dealings with his 
friend the strength of a man’s friendship with the 
tenderness and consideration of a woman’s love ; 


to such ideal harmony had Christianity tuned the 
VII—28 





nature of the debased profligate of the Plantain 
Islands. 

In about two years from the commencement of 
the malady these two friends who had watched so 
long and lovingly were rewarded by symptoms of 
improvement. Cowper returned to his own house, 
and betook himself to gardening and carpentering. 
A friend gave him three hares, which as Tiny, Puss, 
and Bess have achieved that immortality which was 
the destiny of all else, brute or human, which was 
linked in any way with his fortunes. Rabbits, 
guinea-pigs, dogs, canaries, goldfinches, a magpie, 
a jay, and a starling were soon added to his house- 
hold, and evoked his interest, ministering tenderly, 
as become God's creatures, to one whom God had 
smitten. Then he made cages, glazed the kitchen 
windows, built frames, and raised seedling pines. 
Afterwards he tried sketching, and drew “mountains, 
valleys, woods, streams, ducks, and dabchicks.” 
“T admire them,” he wrote, “and Mrs. Unwin 
admires them, and her praise and my praise to- 
gether are fame enough for me.” Later on, in 
return for some courtesies, he wrote to a few of his 
former friends, with something of his old playfulness. 
He revived his legal studies, and gave legal advice 
among the poor, and occasionally walked beyond 
the garden limits with Mrs. Unwin, but always 
cautiously, and almost stealthily, turning hastily up 
any by-path in case he observed any of his neigh- 
bours. He is described at this time as ‘a serrowful- 
looking gentleman, dressed as a clergyman, who 
seemed anxious to avoid meeting people in his 
walks, and who was always accompanied by a small 
spotted spaniel.” In 1778 he opened a fascinating 
correspondence with William Unwin, and even 
wrote for him the skeleton of an assize sermon, 
interesting in many ways, but mournful from a 
postscript in which he alludes to his own state.* 
In 1779 the “ Olney Hymns” were published, but 
whatever interest Cowper had in his own share of 
them must have been of a very painful nature. 

He was now the sanest of sane men on every 
subject except that of his personal relations to 
God. His mind was robust as well as acute, his 
judgment was sound, his critical powers were appre- 
ciative and discriminating, his interest in literature 
had revived, his literary taste was appreciated, the 
slight but felicitous poems which he threw off hastily, 
and carelessly bestowed upon his friends, were ad- 
mired, his affections went forth to one and another, 
and were repaid with interest; he not only sur- 
vived without relapse the great grief of Newton's 
removal from Olney, but in “ Carissime Taurorum,” 
as he named Mr. Bull, of Newport Pagnell, he 
found a new and congenial friend. His shrinking 
from strangers gave way before the fascinations of 
Lady Austen, and by 1781 he was to all appearance 
as healthy in mind as he was vigorous in body. In 
sprightly dialogue, in sparkling repartee, in enjoy- 
ment of pic-nics in the Weston spinneys, he out- 





* “PS, If you can make any use of it, it may be said of me, * Who 
being dead, yet preacheth.’”’ (Additional MS., Brit. Mus., 24, 155. 
fol. 93.) 
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stripped even his brilliant friend ; and if a jealous 
pang ever crossed Mrs. Unwin’s faithful soul, it 
must have been healed by thankfulness for the 
recovered tone of his spirits. 

But his monomania on the subject of his sup- 
posed disobedience to the divine command under- 
went no change. He had strength enough at times 
to manage it, he could drown it in literary occupa- 
tion, or in congenial society, or in the innocent 
recreations of which his circumstances permitted, 
but it was indestructible by any means at his dis- 
posal. At its fatal bidding terminated his evan- 
gelistic labours, his Christian communings with 
Christian friends, his composing hymns for the 
Olney rustics, and all the peacetul life which had 
glided by as quietly as the “silent tide” of the 
river which he loved. Never again were “Squire 
Cowper's” prayers heard by dying beds, never 
again was that reverent head bowed in the old 
square pew of Olney church. He heard the chimes 
of the Sabbath bells of Olney and Weston, and 
the footstep of Mrs. Unwin as she passed forth to 
church, all the while believing that he was denied 
the privilege of access to that temple to which he 
was drawn alike by his spiritual yearnings and the 
sympathy of a strong earthly affection. So, in 
solitary melancholy and torturing recollections, the 
doleful Sabbaths of twenty-seven years passed by. 
“‘ A king,” he wrote, “may forbid a man to appear 
before him; and it were strange indeed if the 
King of kings might not do the same. I know it 
to be his will that I should not enter his presence 
now. When the prohibition is taken off, I shall 
enter. In the meanwhile I should neither please 
Him nor myself by intruding.” 

Cowper’s delusion on this point was at no time 
concealed from Mrs. Unwin; and this judicious 
friend, knowing that gardening, carpentering, and 
desultory literary occupation were incapable of 
keeping it at bay, urged him to more sustained and 
elaborate literary effort. She went so far as to 
suggest a subject for a poem, and he caught so 
delightedly at the suggestion, and worked with such 
impetuosity, that in three months he had not only 
exhausted her subject, “The Progress of Error,” 
but had completed two other poems, “ Truth” and 
“Table Talk.” Composition proved a great plea- 
sure to him. It was his “longest whim,” and 
served him best. The evenings passed pleasantly 
enough in the dull parlour at Orchardside, as the 
twain sat opposite each other in their high-backed, 
long-legged arm-chairs, Cowper reading aloud, and 
Mrs. Unwin plying her knitting-needles, and adminis- 
tering warm praise and faint criticism the while. The 
poems, through Newton’s good offices, were accepted 
by a publisher, and the poet, delighted and stimu- 
lated, shortly afterwards produced “ Expostulation” 
and “Conversation,” but the publication of the 
whole, in spite of his impatience, was delayed till 
1782. In the interim the fascinations of Lady 


| 





Austen were shedding a novel radiance over his | 


path,* and at her instigation he composed the 


* Lut even in these outwardly peaceful days he wrote thus sadly | 


immortal humorism of “John Gilpin.” While 
Britain, from John o’ Groats to the Land’s- 
end, “relaxed into a universal grin,” the pathetic 
humorist wrote to Mr. Bull, “ Prove to me that I 
have a right to pray, and I will pray without ceasing, 
even in the belly of this hell. But let me add 
there is no encouragement in the Scripture so 
comprehensive as to include my case, nor any con- 
solation so effectual as to reach it.” It was during 
the same brilliant episode in his life that he wrote 
—‘“‘ My thoughts are clad in a sober livery, for the 
most part as grave as that of a bishop’s servants. 
They turn, too, upon spiritual subjects, but the 
tallest fellow, and the loudest among them all, is 
he who is continually crying with a loud voice, 
‘Actum est de te, periisti.’” * 

At last the poems were introduced to the world 
with a preface by Newton. Cowper was both 
sensitive and acute—sensitive on the subject of the 
success of his volume, and acute enough to know 
that the suspicion of Evangelicalism might interfere 
with it. Yet he insisted on this preface, in spite of 
all the dissuasive arguments of the publisher, show- 
ing thereby not only his enduring esteem for his 
friend, but his agreement in the main with the 
theoiogical views which he represented. On the 
whole, the book was a failure. It made no stir in 
the world. Among the critics, some sneered, and 
others killed it with “faint praise.” The Olney 
hymnist a second time came before the public, 
and failed to make any impression. But before it 
was out of the printer’s hands, Lady Austen sug- 
gested to him in a happy moment that he who 
could write on anything should write on the sofa ; 
the “Task” was the result, and Cowper, Lady 
Austen, Olney, and everything far and near on 
which that marvellous poem touches, became im- 
mortal. The “Task” was written less in despera- 
tion than under an inspiration ; but when it was to 
pass from the partial criticism of the Orchardside 
parlour to that of the merciless reviewers of the 
metropolis, both author and publisher waited in 
some trepidation for the verdict on a work which 
was an innovation, by an author without fame. 
“John Gilpin” had been chosen to introduce the 
volume—an expedient as sagacious as it was gro- 
tesque. The story of that celebrated horseman was 
the most popular humorism in England, and the reve- 
lation of itsauthorship on the title-page of the “Task” 
at once delighted the public, and insured a favour- 
able reception for anything by the same pen. ‘The 
“Task” took England by storm. Never was success 
so immediate or universal. The admiration of the 
public outstripped the eulogies of the reviewers ; 
criticism found itself superseded, and with nothing 
to do but to record the popular verdict. So, in 
1785, the recluse of Olney found himself not only 
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famous, but at the very zenith of fame. A short 
after a visit from Mr. Newton: ‘* You know not what I suffered while 
you were here. The friend of my he: » person with whom I had 
iormerly taken sweet counsel; no] useful to me as a minister, 
no longer pleasant to me as a Chr was a spectacle which must 
necessarily add the bitterness of mortification to the sadness of 


despair. 
* It is over with thee, thou art lost. 
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time before he had confessed to the “ workings of 
ambition,”—ambition itself might have been satis- 
fied with the laurels that he won. Men who had 
long forgotten him recalled with pride his former 
acquaintanceship; the press teemed with par- 
ticulars of his life; every line that he had ever 
written was hunted up and invested with the 
glamour of genius; old friends mustered round 
him, old correspondents lavished upon him their 
admiration and good-will; fashion and criticism 
urged him to appear in London and receive uni- 
versal homage; the monomania, of which vague 
rumours had reached the world, became not only 
interesting but fascinating; relations who had 
shunned him by reason of it sought to claim kin- 
ship with him in his fame. Society worships success, 
and society was at his feet. 

The life of the recluse was changed. Every post 
brought him some new excitement; the dull road 
from Bedford to Olney was enlivened by strangers 
hastening to make his acquaintance, or satisfied 
even with a glimpse of him. He had entered into 
new and exciting relations with the great world ; 
the fame of other men grew pale before his own; 
he who had declared to Thurlow that he was 
“nobody, and should always be nobody,” now 
eclipsed the Chancellor, Thus at fifty-four, he 
emerged from obscurity to take one of the highest 
places in our literature, to create a school of English 
poetry, of which he has remained the unrivalled 
master, and to be decreed the wreath of bay by the 
inanimous acclamations of the English people. 
Let us see how this timid recluse, who underwent 
paroxysms of terror at the thought of leading the 
devotions of the Olney rustics, who ran up seques- 
tered lanes to avoid encountering his neighbours, 
and whose exquisitely sensitive nature could never 
have “a /i/t/e enjoyment in anything,” or throb with 
a Zittle anguish, bore the blazing light and the con- 
centrated stare which were now turned upon him. 
The hermit of Olney was one of the purest and 
best of men. He had not an enemy in the world. 
He had nothing to forgive, nothing to forget. Dis- 
appointment and personal woe had failed to sour 
the sweetness of his disposition. He never dis- 
sected the motives of those who showed him atten- 
tion or sought his acquaintance. Under these new 
circumstances the manly unaffectedness of his 
character remained unchanged. He was surprised, 
pleased, unembarrassed. The compliments of 
strangers gratified him. The letters of his relations 
delighted his loving heart. He accepted his fame 
with characteristic simplicity. It pleased Mrs. 
Unwin, and it pleased him ; but he probably agreed 
with the estimate of “ the tongues of men” given 






by Thomas 4 Kempis: “ Whether they interpret | 


well or ill of thee, thou art still the same man.” 
He no longer shrank from strangers. He rejoiced 
in the renewal of his intercourse with Lady Hesketh, 
and repaid her interest in him by the most charm- 
ing letters which adorn our literature. But no 


efforts of old friends or new admirers could lure 
him from his retreat. 


He shrank from London, 








and with graceful persistency parried every attempt 
to draw him into its glittering maelstrom. But 
when strangers sought him out he received them 
courteously, and sent them away fascinated, but 
marvelling much at his apparent contempt for 
fame. 

His comparative indifference is now no mystery, 
though it baffled the comprehension or piqued the 
curiosity of all who were ignorant of his history. 
A single sentence from his own pen explains all: 
“ But as for happiness, he that has once had com- 
munion with his Maker must be more frantic than 
I ever yet was, if he can dream of finding it at a 
distance from Him.” ‘These words were written 
when his circumstances were at their brightest, in 
the full blaze of his fame, on his removal from 
Olney to Weston. He had fought with his mental 
malady with the strength of a strong man and the 
wisdom of a wise man. The composition of the 
| Task” itself was one of his weapons of defence. 

By it he had succeeded for a time in bafiling the 
|thoughts which well-nigh drove him to despair. 
But no voice within or without had spoken peace. 
| Still he remained under the decree of perpetual 
| banishment and desolation. Still, in his unutter- 
able loneliness he cried to the unanswering heavens, 
“ My God, my God, why hast Thou forsaken me?” 
and still from the depths of his own delusion the 
fatal answer came. In the sleepless solitude of his 
own chamber the voices of adulation, criticism, and 
fame, which proclaimed him the first poet of his 
day, repeated only, ‘‘ Actum est de te, periisti.” It 
was to Newton only, among his correspondents, 
that he revealed his inner grief. His letters to 
Lady Hesketh bubble over with sprightliness and 
playfulness, and we gladly take to ourselves the 
consolation that in the absorption of literary occu- 
pation and in intercourse with his friends he was 
often oblivious of his bitter woes. 

Cowper’s position after the publication of the 
“Task” was a most singular one. No existing 
school in literature could claim his creative genius 
as its own. He belonged to no set, and was ab- 
solutely free from the cant and shibboleths, as well 
as from the inevitable superciliousness and miser- 
able narrowness of sets. He was the Laureate, not 
of the Evangelical party, but of Evangelical truth. 
He bore aloft in the thick of battle the standard of 
the Crucified which had fallen from feebler hand:, 
that cross, whose sacred symbol signed upon his 
brow in baptism, had sealed him as “ Christ’s faith- 
ful soldier and servant unto his life’s end.” At 
once the gentlest and the most courageous of men, 
he dared to be pure in a profligate age, refined in 
a coarse age, natural in an artificial age, original in 
an age slavishly bound by conventionality and pre- 
cedent. In that day of unbelief or hollow mockery 
of faith, when the strong faltered, and the faithful 
were found among the faithless, this heroic soul 
never shrank from the reproach of Christ. He 
testified of Him as the Lord of the human con- 
science, the Judge of the human soul, the Head of 
the Church invisible and universal, and the Prince 
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of the kings of the earth. No preacher of the cross 
was more eloquent or persuasive, no preacher of 
righteousness more scathing or significant. His 
audience was all educated Britain, and the poet's 
fame carried his fiery words into quarters never 
reached by the voice of living preacher. ‘ I might 
have preached moresermons than ever Tillotson did,” 
he wrote, “and the whole world would have been 
still fast asleep ; but a volume of verse is a fiddle 
that puts the universe in motion.” In poetry which 
defied all criticism, he took up some of the most 
abhorred doctrines of the faith, at once stifling the 
sneers which were current against “ Evangelicalism,” 
and refuting for ever the assertion of Dr. Johnson, 
that “the doctrines and peculiarities of our faith 
cannot be turned to poetical account.” Combin- 
ing the indignation of an earnest man with the 
satire of a witty man, he lashed every crime, folly, 
and sham of his day with a scourge of scorpions, 
at the same time, with tender touch, lifting the 
hidden virtues of the lowly into the place assigned 
them in Christ’s beatitudes. 

It is obvious from Cowper's letters, as well as 
from the ‘ Task,” that his vision was clearer, 
broader, and more advanced, than that of most of 
the thinkers of his day. He indignantly condemned 
slavery when the respectability of the country was 
in its favour. He exposed and censured war, the 
pastime of kings, for its brutal folly and senseless 
waste, before a nation still dazzled by the victories 
of Marlborough. He argued in favour of the 
extension of rational and constitutional liberty in 
an age when an arrogant and dominant Toryism 
was the prevailing creed, mercilessly satirizing at 
the same time the selfish demagogism which then, 
as now, imposed itself as patriotism upon the 
ignorant and enthusiastic. He was in advance 
likewise of the theological teaching of his day, and 
produced a powerful and salutary effect upon it. 
There were altars throughout the land to the Un- 
known God. The Father was worshipped by thou- 
sands as a Being throned far off in immensity, 
taking no heed of human affairs until the final 
catastrophe of judgment; by others, as a consum- 
ing fire, avenging, destroying, implacable, pacified 
only towards an elect few by the bloody sacrifice of 
Calvary ; and by some as men worshipped Mars 
or Thor as the god of battles and victories. Cowper 
sang of a God who is not far from every one of us, 
whose tender mercies are over all his works; an 
all-loving, all-pitying, all-embracing Father, of purer 
eyes than to behold iniquity, not willing that any 
should perish, but that all should come to repent- 
ance, full of such infinite longing and yearning, and 
so loving the world, that He spared not his own 
Son, but delivered Him up freely for us all ; just, 
and yet the justifier—no longer a far-off abstraction, 
but the God of peace, of consolation, and of love, 
the Lord of the dead and of the living. He appre- 
hended and declared a truth which had scarcely 
dawned in his day, that, 


“One Spirit, His, 
Who wore the plaited thorns with bleeding brow, “4 





Rules universal Nature,” 


not by a transcendental similarity of essence, but 
as a creating and sustaining power of life and 
beauty. His Christian eloquence is an unparalelled 
instance of heroic self-abnegation. For he who 
“ justified the ways of God to men” believed him- 
self to be a castaway. He magnified a love in 
which he had no share, a justice which consigned 
himself to perdition, a salvation from which he was 
excluded, a final empire of righteousness from which 
he was to be an everlasting exile. The lips which 
for his brethren’s sakes were as if touched with a 
coal from the altar, were silent for his own ; the 
eloquent accents with which he persuaded men to 
look upon the cross and live, were trembling with 
his own despair. 

The “ Task” was hardly finished when his spirits 
began to flag, till, as he tells us, ‘‘ one day being in 
such distress of mind as was nearly insupportable,” 
he took up the “‘Iliad” and translated the first 
twelve lines. This was the beginning of that 
gigantic undertaking, forced upon him less by inclina- 
tion than by his unspeakable woes, which resulted, 
after seven years, in the translation of the forty 
thousand verses of the “Iliad” and “ Odyssey.” 
But his Homeric occupations, the love and bright- 
ness of Lady Hesketh, and the judicious care of 
Mrs. Unwin, were powerless against his malady. 
In 1787 he was again seized with maniacal melan- 
choly, and again attempted suicide. During the 
six months of his insanity, he refused to see any 
one but Mrs. Unwin, but mercifully in the summer 
weather he suddenly recovered, and the cheerful 
surroundings and natural beauties of his new home 
at Weston wrought so wholesomely upon him, that 
before the close of the year he was apparently 
cheerful, and had resumed his studies and cor- 
respondence. Four years passed by somewhat 
peacefully, though on the publication of Homer 
Cowper’s sensitive spirit winced acutely under the 
criticisms which it received. Weston was a charm- 
ing residence after Olney, the Throgmortons were 
delightful neighbours, old friends mustered round 
the poet, and at an age when most men’s friends 
are falling from them like autumn leaves, he was 
making new ones, whose affection he returned 
with the enthusiasm of youth. 

But in 1791 the days darkened. Homer was 
finished, and an unwise literary engagement 
proved a torture and a burden. The faint hope 
of a change in his spiritual condition, which at 
times had shed a ray of light upon his path, died 
altogether out, and a despondency, aggravated by 
acute nervousness, settled down upon him. Hayley, 
one of the latest and most devoted of his friends, 
arrived at Weston in 1792, and his influence was 
cheering and stimulating. He was fascinated by 
both Cowper and Mrs. Unwin, and brings out very 
beautifully the pathetic and singular relation in 
which they stood to each other. “Their tender 
attention to each other, their simple devout grati- 
tude for the mercies which they had experienced 
together, and their constant but unaffected pro- 
pensity to impress on the mind and heart of a new 
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friend the deep sense which they incessantly felt of 
their mutual relations to each other, afforded me,” 
wrote Hayley, “very singular satisfaction.” But 
during this visit Mrs. Unwin was seized with 
paralysis—an event which completely unmanned 
Cowper, and sent a shock through his sensitive 
frame from which he never recovered. From that 
hour their positions were reversed. He who had 
been the object of her care became her nurse, and 
repaid her love by an unexampled devotion. But 
the sight of suffering and helplessness in one ten- 
derly beloved, and the depression produced by 
the abandonment of all other occupation for 
attendance on an invalid, were too much for a 
man who had such an infinite capacity for torture. 
In vain at Hayley’s urgent request they tried the 
effect of spending some weeks at his residence in 
Sussex. Mrs. Unwin did not improve, and 
Cowper, who had now passed twenty-seven years in 
the flat valley of the Ouse, wearied of “ the tre- 
mendous height of the Sussex hills !” and wrote to 
Lady Hesketh, that the sight from every window 
of ‘ woods like forests, and hills like mountains,” 
increased his natural melancholy. He pined so 
sorely for the “snug concealment” of Weston, 
that Hayley was forced to let them go. They re- 
turned home by slow stages, spending a few hours 
at Rose’s in Chancery Lane, on their way. There 
Cowper sat speechless, huddled away in the 
chimney-corner, the image of despair. Often as 
he had looked on the “ Great Babel” from “ the 
loopholes of retreat,” this was his first visit to 
it since as “a stricken deer” he had fled from 
it twenty-nine years before. London was ringing 
with his fame, and would have accorded him some- 
thing of a triumphal reception ; but the man in the 
chimney-corner heard nothing but a voice crying, 
“Vanity of vanities, all is vanity.” 

The return to Weston brought no peace. During 
the next year Mrs. Unwin’s infirmities increased, 
her requirements became more incessant and un- 
reasonable, and the unhappy poet less fit to meet 
them, though he persisted in attending upon her 
solely himself, even when she was too feeble to rise 
from her chair without assistance, indulging her in 
every whim, and consecrating her helplessness by 
his matchless lines “To Mary,” lines worthy alike 
of his fame and love. Lady Hesketh spent the 
winter of 1794-5 at Weston. Such a winter! Mrs. 
Unwin had attained the querulousness and unrea- 
sonableness of second childhood. Cowper, again 
attacked with insanity, attempted his life, and re- 
covered only to a condition of perpetual silence 
and reserve, from which the almost inarticulately 
expressed wishes of Mrs. Unwin alone could rouse 
him. At last the state of things, as described in a 
letter of Lady Hesketh’s, became too terrible to be 
permitted to continue, and Mr. Johnson, Cowper's 
cousin, arrived at Weston to remove the hapless 
pair to Norfolk. The first night of the journey 
was spent at St. Neot’s, and there, in walking by 
the Ouse by moonlight, Cowper smiled for the last 
time in his life. Johnson took these unfortunate 








creatures to his own home, and for five years de- 
voted his life to his cousin. Love and benevolence 
never appeared more lovely than in this young 
clergyman. 

The change from Weston was fruitless in bene- 
ficial results. After the melancholy moan of the 
sea upon the Norfolk coast had a little soothed 
Cowper’s spirit, they tried Swaffham and Mandesley, 
but finally settled at East Dereham, where Mrs. 
Unwin soon died of gentle decay. One start on 
seeing her corpse, and a vehement but unfinished 
expression of realisation and passionate grief ex- 
hausted Cowper's apparent capacity for regret. He 
never spoke of her again. His first Christian friend, 
his promised wife, his devoted nurse, his sympa- 
thising companion, was beyond the reach of evil, 
and therefore parted from him for ever. He had 
no room for any woe but the dread of the ever- 
hastening doom, and as his self-torture increased 
his existence was filled with terror and horror. He 
wrote a few letters to Lady Hesketh steeped in 
infinite misery. ‘‘Oh, lot of unexampled misery in- 
curred in a moment! Oh, wretch! to whom life 
and death are alike impossible! Most miserable 
at present in this, that being thus miserable, I have 
my senses continued to me only that I may look 
forward to the worst. . . . All my themes of misery 
may be summed up in one word, He who made 
me regrets that ever He did. . . . I go down the 
torrent of time into the gulf that I have expected 
to plunge into so long.” 

Johnson, whose devotion to Cowper was that of 
a son, and Miss Perowne, who ministered to him 
with the tenderness which his character and mis- 
fortunes always inspired, vainly attempted to bring 
him back to an interest in life. The former by an 
innocent stratagem succeeded in engaging him upon 
the revision of Homer, but though he worked dili- 
gently, nothing of his former literary ardour re- 
mained. His last original poem was the “ Cast- 
away,” which derives its mournful interest from his 
identification of himself with the doomed and 
perishing mariner. The darkness deepened, but 
no hand, human or divine, snatched him from the 
“ deeper gulfs” in which he was sinking—the malady 
increased, but for him there was no balm in Gilead, 
and no physician there. In the spring of 1800 his 
marvellous constitution, which had battled with the 
miseries of seventy years, at last gave way, and 
dropsy of the feet and ankles set in. In reply toa 
physician who asked him how he felt, he said, “ / 
feel unutterable despair.” In the dark valley of the 
shadow of death, with all his terrors intensified and 
the waves of despair dashing over him, he listened 
quietly as Johnson spoke of the unutterable blessed- 
ness which God had prepared for them that love 
Him, and therefore for him. As the last four words 
were spoken an expression of vehement regret ar- 
rested the speaker, and the dying man passionately 
entreated that nothing suggesting hope for himself 
in the Redeemer might henceforth meet his ear. 
Piteous apprehensions preceded the sleep in which 
he passed away. ‘There was no rock on which h: 
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feet might rest as he went through death’s surging 
flood, no Good Shepherd’s staff on which to lean, 
no light glimmering from the further shore. It was 
impenetrably dark as the billows closed over the 
head of this agonized and despairing man. 

But there came a voice from heaven saying, 
“ Blessed are the dead which die in the Lord, for 
they rest,’ and a glory brightened over the pale 
dead face, accompanied by an “ expression of calm, 
mingled with holy surprise.” Then the sad and 
loving watchers knew that the Lord had given his 
beloved sleep. So they laid him in a tomb in St. 
Edmund's Chapel in the church of East Dereham, 
“in sure and certain hope of a joyful resurrec- 
tion ;’ and we to this day, with them, give God 
thanks “tor that it hath pleased Him to deliver this 
our brother out of the miseries of this sinful world.” 
Whither he went we know not, but the way we 


know, and that it was but a step from unutterable 
despair to unutterable bliss. There was a song of 
a victorious multitude—of “the goodly fellowship 
of the Prophets,” of “the glorious company of the 
Apostles,” of “the noble army of Martyrs,” of the 
triumphant and “holy Church,” and the sound a 
“harpers harping with their harps” as this sad 
spirit appeared at the gate of the City. And from 
the inner glory the voice of One who had been 
Himself forsaken spoke love and welcome, and 
the trembling exile, as a son, entered the Father's 
house to go out no more for ever, while God him- 
self wiped away all tears from his eyes. For 
“neither death nor life, nor angels, nor principa- 
lities, nor powers, nor things present, nor things to 
come, nor height, nor depth, nor any other crea- 
ture,” had been able to separate him “ from the 
love of God which is in Christ Jesus our Lord.” 
ISABELLA L. BIRD. 











AN OCEAN WAIF. 


T the close of a rough, boisterous March day 
in the year 1827, a group of fishermen were 
watching with anxious eyes a gallant ship which 
was being tossed hither and thither by the powerful 
waves. It seemed as though that hoarse-tongued 
monster, the sea, was playing a game of battledore 
and shuttlecock—the good and gallant ship afore- 
said, the Western Sun, with two hundred and fifty 
passengers, all told, being the shuttlecock, and 
apparently getting the worst of it. Ever and anon, 
the booming of the gun signalled to the inhabitants 
of the little fishing village that the vessel was in dis- 
tress. Nobly rode the huge creature through spray 
and foam, ascending and descending the watery 
hills with terrible rapidity; but these waves were 
bearing passengers, cargo, and ship towards cer- 
tain destruction. The mighty billows of the great 
Atlantic Ocean were pouring their broadsides over 
her massive bulwarks; and every precaution that 
the clear head of the captain could devise, and the 
stout hands and hearts of the sailors carry into 
execution, was being taken to keep her clear of the 
rock-bound coast. 

Forward and forward she rides to ruin. What a 
fearful sight to those anxious watchers on the shore, 
powerless to save! No boat would, or could, live 
in such a sea; it were madness to attempt the 
rescue of the doomed passengers; and English 
eyes for once were compelled to look calmly on 
distress. 

Up spake an old, weather-beaten fisherman, 
whose face, although it had been exposed year after 
year to the fury of many a storm and many a 
blast, yet, glistening with excitement, reminded 
one forcibly of those saints of old so marvellously 
portrayed by the early masters—‘“ Comrades,” 
said he, while a heavenly light seemed to shine 
from the clear, full, blue eyes, “it shall never be 
said that Dick Steadfast saw a sail in distress 





without getting out his boat to aid. Say, who'll 
come ?” 

“T will, and I, and I!” exclaimed half a dozen 
eager voices. 

“Come along, then, Jim Harvey,” said the old 
fisherman, singling a tall, well-built young fellow, 
with an honest, open, handsome countenance, 
powerful limbs, and deep, broad chest, testifying 
that the old mariner’s choice was a wise one. 

“Let me go with ’ee, Dick,” entreated one or 
two voices ; but Steadfast merely replied, “One is 
enough ; and if we go to the bottom, Jim has got 
nobody to grieve for him, nor have I either. Come 
along, Jim.” 

The boat, the only thoroughly seaworthy one in 
the village, was brought out. Impetuously she 
impelled herself against the breakers, but was as 
impetuously driven back. Again and again was 
the frail thing launched into the deep, and as often 
did the mountain of breakers dash her to the beach. 
But Dick was not to be conquered by the sea. 

“ Man and boy, I’ve buffeted and rode the waves 
for sixty years, and d’ye think I’m going to let them 
be master now? Not if I know it.” 

This was said with quiet determination, and 
showed how earnest was the man with the work he 
had rather recklessly undertaken. Again those two 
hardy fishermen assailed the sea, the boat was 
forced through some waves and over others till at 
last she was quite clear of the shore, with its long 
line of foaming breakers. 

The rain almost blinded them, so thick and 
heavy was it ; but in spite of tremendous difficulties 
the brave hearts held their course towards the dis- 
tressed ship. The darkness became deeper and the 
heavens blacker, and it was only when a flash of 
lightning illumined the vast watery theatre that 
either ship or shore could be distinguished by the 
occupants of the little boat, and then oniy when 
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on the crest of some gigantic wave. Darker still 
became the night, thicker and heavier the clouds, 
and earth, sea, skies were enveloped as with a large 
black pall. 

What minutes of anxious suspense was the next 
quarter of an hour! What moments of intense 
excitement to watched and watchers! Oh, for just 
one flash of lightning athwart the heavens, to 
enable the boat to reach the ship! Oh, for one— 
for the passengers of the ill- 
fated Western Sun to behold their danger, or their 
chance of escape, from those awful rocks towards 
which the last spasmodic light revealed them hasten- 
ing! Oh, for just one flash, that the watchers may 
see if their companions are still living—to see 
whether the Western Sun is yet floating the enraged 
sea! 

Hark! the booming of the gun! “She lives, she 
lives !” is the cry of the rough men on the beach. 

Thirty minutes more of the most nervous, most 
appalling, most awful suspense; but the gun is 
heard not. Alas! it is heard no more. 

Fires have been kindled on the hill, and the rain 
has ceased to fall with such pitiless profusion ; but 
the night is as black as ever—the darkness so thick 
it may almost be felt. 

The fires illuminate the sea for about twenty feet 
oceanwards, but all beyond is the deepest, darkest, 
densest obscurity. Presently the clouds become 
lighter. How eagerly the watchers strain their 
eyes ; how deep and profound their silence! Light, 
more light, is their only desire. Ah! what is that? 

The clouds suddenly open in one small place, 
exactly in the middle of the heavens; the moon 
swiftly crosses the open space, and as swiftly and 
suddenly is lost in the black cloud opposite. But 
why that simultaneous movement of those on shore ? 
why that wild shout heard above the roaring of the 
noisy sea? Why? Because far out at sea, in that 
one moment of light, they had distinguished a 
small object, saw it for a second only, saw it only 
while the moon showed the outlines of her form, 
but the speck was the boat containing Dick Stead- 
fast and his comrade. Therefore they had lived 
through the storm, and were so far safe. And upon 
that wild sea-shore those hardy, uncouth men pros- 
trated themselves before Him who in the hollow of 
his hand holds heaven, and earth, and sea, and all 
that in them is, and gave thanks for preserving up to 
that moment their noble friends. ‘Then each man 
sprang to his feet, and a very old fisherman, whose 
hoary hairs and withered cheeks told that he was 
standing on the very brink of eternity, in a moment 
of inspiration shouted,— 





“‘ Praise God from whom all blessings flow,” 
and that beautiful anthem was heard far above the 
noise of the waters. It was a sublime spectacle, 
those daring, semi-civilised fishermen, themselves 
half man half fish, pouring from their simple, earnest 
hearts a strain which, though not so harmonious as 
that whicharises from splendid Gothic temples, where 


“ Through the long-drawn aisle and fretted v. ault 
The pealing anthem swells the note of praise,’ 








was doubtless equally as acceptable to Him who 
was Himself the companion of fishermen. 

It is nearly midnight. Now the clouds break, 
the moon again peeps : forth—nothing but the angry 
ocean in sight appears. Both ship and boat, pas- 
sengers and. crew, have gone to a watery grave. 
Two hundred and fifty passengers and between 
thirty and forty sailors went down with the Western 
Sun, while, farther out, the little fishing-boat foun- 
dered, and two as honest hearts, clear heads, and 
steady hands as ever sailed salt water were engulfed 
in those powerful waves they had almost learnt to 
love and control. 

The sun arose next day in a cloudlesssky. The 
villagers, however, male and female, were long 
before this on the beach, solemnly scanning each 
dead body as the morning tide brought it to land, 
but nothing was seen of the remains of Dick Stead- 
fast and Jim Harvey. <A hundred miles lower 
down the channel the bodies of both these heroes 
were washed ashore several days afterwards. 

On the beach the people were gathered into 
small groups, gravely discussing the events of the 
previous day—a heap ox dead surrounding them. 
No wonder they were sad and sorrowful. Who 
could gaze upon those silent bodies, now tenantless, 
without sorrow ; who could help imagining them as 
they had been twelve hours before, full of lite and 
schemes for the future, their hearts “pregnant with 
celestial fire” and beating high with hope, now 
lying cold, and stiff, and still ? 

How those stout men must have fought tor life. 
how they must have battled for their last breath ox 
air, their latest breath of lite! Behold that stark 
and rigid form, grasping in its hand withssuch 





tenacity as death alone can grasp—what? His 
wife, child, or riches? No. A straw! How 


fraila hope! But imagine with what delight the 
drowning man doubtlessly clutched it as it floated 
past. Our lives are the same—we are always 
clutching at straws. 

An object is thrown up by the tide, an object 
which gathers all the straggling groups into one. 
It is a large cask or barrel, sufficiently capacious 
to hold two or three men. A hole has been cut in 
the top, through which the crowd is gazing with 
eagerness. 

“Tt moves, it moves!” bursts from every tongue. 
There in one corner of the cask, buried in blankets, 
lay an animate object. To break the barrel open 
and rescue therefrom the bundle of clothes and its 
contents was the work of a minute. 

“Tt lives, it lives!” is now the exultant shout, 
and a fine child of the age of about one year is in 
another instant at the breast of Jane Stone, a 
fisherman’s wife who has recently lost her owr 
little one. 

“God helping me, thou shalt never want a 
mother so long as I live,” fervently exclaimed the 
kind-hearted woman. 

“Jane, Heaven bless thee, thou always wast a 
dear, good soul,” said her husband ; “ the little one 
shall be our child instead of the one that’s gone.” 
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“Tt shall, John. Thou hast an honest and noble 
heart, too, thou always hadst.” 

“We had better take it home. 
see about the fire.” 

He entered a cottage a quarter of a mile from 
the spot where the ocean waif was found, and at 
once stirred the fire, threw upon it a fresh log, 
brought out some more blankets and spread them 
before it, and Jane arriving shortly afterwards with 
the whole village at her heels, the little adventurer 
was soon stripped, and wrapped in the blankets. 
Jane set about preparing some food, and having 
administered it, the babe seemed as well as ever, 
and as comfortable as possible. 

It proved to be a girl, and from the exquisite 
needlework of her clothing, the worthy couple were 
led to believe that her parents were, or had been, 
not only “well to do” in the world, but persons ot 
considerable wealth. The very, very oldest in- 
habitant did not remember ever having seen such 
fine baby-linen in the whole course of her life. 

The child’s clothes were eagerly scanned for any 
name or initials which might appear on them, and 
Jane Stone, who, good woman, like many another, 
ay, like some of our own grandmothers or great- 
grandmothers perhaps, could not_read or write, soon 
found a mark repeated on every article of clothing 
worn by the babe. 

“John,” said she, “I have found the name; 
please come and read it.” 

John was the greatest scholar in the village. 
He knew how to read his Bible, by spelling the 
hard words, and we can assure you he was very 
proud, nay, even vain, of his knowledge. No other 
fisherman so proud as he in that respect. Why, 
he had been to London, and in the British Museum 
had noticed that more than one of our kings could 
not write or even spell his own Christian name 
properly: had he not reason then to boast of his 
attainments in knowledge ? 

After carefully examining the mark and as care- 
fully spelling it through in every instance, to be 
thoroughly assured that the letters were precisely 
the same, he said, “ Jane, I say, it’s only one name, 
after all.” 

“Well, what zs that one? Out with it, stupid. 
Is it Mary, or Lucy, or Susan? Perhaps it’s Jane,” 
she added timidly. 

“Tf that isn’t the best thing I ever heard !” re- 
sponded her husband. ‘TI shall burst with laugh- 
ing. Jane! Youaresimple! Fancy real gentle- 
folks calling children like this one /ane—/enny / 
Fancy her called Jenny—aw, aw, aw!” 

“Don’t laugh so much at me, please, John,” 
pleaded his wife. ‘You know you can read, and 
are a scholard—and I’ve never been to London, 
like you, so I don’t know how the gentlefolks call 
their children.” 

“Very true, my girl, very true,” rejoined John, 
full of humble importance. “I won't laugh again. 
It’s Edith R.” 

And every one immediately fell to guessing the 
surname, and repeated over and over again each 


Tll run on and 





| 





| name they knew, or imagined, began with R, from 


Richardson to Robinson. 

Presently, when the atom of humanity had again 
and again been hugged and kissed and its blankets 
rearranged for the fiftieth time, a rude cradle, made 
from a fish basket, was brought from the inner, or 
bedroom—there was no up-stairs apartment; and 
the little one having been deposited therein, with a 
well-patched but thoroughly clean fisherman’s great- 
coat as a counterpane, the villagers one by one 
took their unwilling departure, saying thoughtfully, 
“ Edith—Edith R.—what does that stand for ?” 

“‘T dare say we shall know some day,” was the 
invariable reply of both John and his wife. 

Time sped—and one day, many years afterwards, 
they did know. 


Month succeeded month, and year year, and no 
one appeared to claim the little foundling. The 
fishing village had greatly changed its character 
since that terrible night when the Western Sun, 
with her two hundred and fifty passengers, went 
down in sight of land and home. TZzen, there was 
the pebbly, solitary beach, with its broad fringe of 
sand ; the lonesome, iron-grey, perpendicular rocks, 
against which dashed the impetuous waves, some- 
times murmuring, sometimes moaning, sometimes 
shouting, but ever chanting the same, same song, 
“For ever, never—never, for ever.” Zhen, a few 
huts contained the inhabitants—all fishermen, who, 
ignorant of the world and ignorant of crime, passed 
their lives peacefully and contentedly on shore, or 
peacefully and contentedly, but dangerously, at sea. 
All was changed—simplicity had vanished. 

Now, the beach was covered with bathing- 
machines ; now arose, as if by magic, shops, hotels, 
and boarding-houses. “ Apartments to let” was 
the sign on nearly every house in the spring, but 
only on a few in the autumn. The place had 
really become, to the alarm of some of the fisher- 
men and the delight of some others, a fashionable 
watering-place. Boats, boatmen, children, nurse- 
maids, donkeys, donkey-boys, ay, and donkey- 
men, especially some young men, dotted the beach. 
Esplanades, promenades, crescents, terraces, and 
villas met you everywhere. Public-houses were 
as plentiful as blackberries, and there were—you 
unexpectedly encountered them occasionally, if 
you searched for them—a few churches and 
chapels. 

The huts of the fishermen had been long ago 
demolished ; the fishing families had either adopted 
different occupations or removed further from the 
town. Among those who remained true to their 
ancient callings and traditions was John Stone, 
whose household now consisted, besides himself, 
ot his wife, his adopted daughter, generally known 
as Edith Stone, a handsome, sunburnt young 
woman of eighteen, and his only child, a son, John 
Stone, junior, always called Jack, who knew not 
the history of Edith, but believed her to be his 
own sister. They lived in a cottage some four 
miles from the seaside town above mentioned, 
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which we will call Rockton—a cottage sheltered | rows were chattering and chirping, the lambs were 
from all bleak winds by the sea-bank in front, and | bleating, the cows were lowing or leisurely chewing 
green slopes and wooded hills behind. the cud. High in the azure vault of heaven the 

It was early morning in August, a sunny, cloud- | lark was pouring forth its morning hymn, the thrush 
less, cheerful, breezy morning ; the leaves quivered | and the blackbird in the hedgerows were singing 
on the trees and the wind rustled the golden corn, | their songs of gladness, the dews glittered on the 











the sea-gulls were taking their first dive, the spar- 
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grass like dazzling diamonds, and the river rolled 











onward a flood of molten silver. The whole 
creation seemed jubilant. 

In Rockton all was still and hushed, but in the 
fisherman’s cottage the inmates were, at four a.m., 
in a state of bustle, a very high tide and a good 
catch of fish being confidently expected. The 
fisherman, his wife, and son went down to the 
beach, while Edith remained at home to prepare 








breakfast. Their great expectations were fully 
realised—never did they remember another such 
catch—and they returned home delighted ; and 
John, junior, a/’as Jack, was at once despatched, 
without his breakfast, to borrow Farmer Norris’s 
pony and cart, to convey the fish to the neighbour- 
ing market, their little hand-truck, in which they 
usually carried them to town, not being half large 
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enough on the present occasion. It was custom- 
ary for John and his son to take all the fish they 
caught to Rockton market, leaving the wife and 
Edith to dry the clothes, mend the nets, and do 
the household work. 

John, junior, adas Jack, soon returned with 
Farmer Norris’s pony and cart, and the family sat 
down to an excellent breakfast before six o’clock. 
The fare was homely, but good. Nice brown bread, 
cheese, fresh fish in abundance, with very weak tea 
—for tea in those days to a poor fisherman’s family 
was a great luxury, and only indulged in on event- 
ful days like the present, when they all fancied 
they were on the high road to fortune—constituted 
the repast. 

“ Edith, my girl,” said the father, as they were 
finishing their meal, “thou hast often said thee 
shouldst like to come to market some day with me 
and John. If mother can spare thee this morning, 
thou shalt come with us.” 

“I should like it very much,” answered the girl. 

“Though I shall miss her sadly, I don’t mind 
for this once,” chimed in Jane. | 

“Well, then, the thing is settled. Be ready, | 
lass, in a quarter of an hour.” | 

Edith retired to her room and hunted out all | 
her Sunday clothes and little bits of finery, speedily 
arrayed herself in them, and after putting on the 
most bewitching sun-bonnet, she gave a sly peep 
at a piece of broken looking-glass, nearly triangular, 
and measuring an inch and a quarter at the base, 
skipped blithely into the kitchen, and announced 
that she was quite ready. 

Then the baskets of fish were placed in the pony 
cart, and John sitting on one basket and Edith on 
another, while John, junior, otherwise Jack, drove 
the animal. They proceeded towards Rockton, 
and a pleasant ride it seemed to Edith,—the pure, 
fresh morning breeze blowing her brown curls all | 
across one shoulder, and making her cheeks as 
ruddy as apples. As they stopped at the town toll- 
gate the clock of one of the churches struck seven. | 

‘We are in capital time,” remarked John. “ We 
shall be first in the market.” 

“TI say, father,” broke in the boy, “we shall 
never sell so much fish as this in the market.” 

“ We'll try, Jack.” 

“TI was thinking,” said Edith, “that I could 
stand at the market-stall with one basket, while 
Jack went round to the shops with the other.” 

Just what I should like,” said Jack. 

“ Not a bad idea,” said his father. “Suppose we 
try it.” 

The market-place was soon reached, just as 
the collector was unlocking the gates. Edith’s 
basket of fish was carried in and unpacked, 
and Edith placed herself behind the stall with 
all the importance imaginable, until the first cus- 
tomer came to her, when she blushed so deeply, 
and became so confused, that she hardly knew for 
the moment one sort of fish from another. Pre- 








sently she became so busy in attending to customers | 
that she had no time to think of herself, and | 
‘ 


appeared as composed as though she had been a 
saleswoman all her life. When business began to 
slacken, and when nearly all her perishable goods 
had been disposed of, her attention was attracted 
to a gentleman standing a little way off, eyeing her 
with the utmost interest. Her face became crimson, 
and she turned away ashamed, but her eyes soon 
encountered those of the gentleman again. 

She need not have been ashamed or alarmed. 
There was not the slightest shadow of disrespect in 


| the gentleman’s glance or manner. His was a look 


of surprise and interest. Seeing her move away, 
he also retired and commenced talking to a lady 
who had been awaiting him. He was a tall, fine 


| man of about sixty, with silvered hair and whiskers, 
and upon whose brow benevolence and goodness 


and frankness were written in unmistakable cha- 
racters. After a short conversation with his com- 
panion he approached the nearest stall-keeper, who 
happened to be a butcher, and inquired whether 
he could tell him anything about the young person 
opposite. 

“No, sir.” 

Do you not know her name ?” 

“No, sir. She’s quite a stranger in the market.” 

“Is she the daughter of the fisherman, do you 
think ?” 

“Can’t say, I’m sure, sir. John Stone, whose 
stall she’s keeping, was here a few minutes ago, but 
I suppose he’s stepped out, as I can’t see him.” 

“Do you see any one else in the market likely 
to tell me more about her?” 

“ No more than I have told you.” 

“Thank you. Good morning.” 

“Sir, sir, before you go,” cried the butcher eagerly, 
as though he had forgotten something important, 
and causing the gentleman to return in haste ; “ sir, 
can I sell you a good joint of meat? Capital leg 
of mutton, sir; prime ribs of beef, sir; splendid 
sirloin, sir.” 

“ Not to-day, I thank you,” he laughingly replied 
as he left the market with his companion. 

“* Margaret, I never saw such a remarkable re- 
semblance in my life,” he said to her as they walked 
homewards. 

“ Wonderful!” exclaimed the lady. “How strange 
to find in this neighbourhood the counterpart of 
one we loved and lamented so many thousands of 
miles away !” 

“ Tt is indeed extraordinary ; and with your per- 
mission, Margaret, I will inquire further into the 
girl’s antecedents.” 

“Do so, George, by all means. I shall only be 
too delighted to hear or know something more of 
one who so forcibly reminds me of dear Emma. 
Hers was a sad, sad fate,” and tears fell freely 
unheeded by her. 

“Margaret, Margaret,” reproachfully said her 
husband, “remember the text that consoled us at 
the time—‘ Precious in the sight of the Lord is the 
death of his saints.’ ” 

“Yes, yes, George, I will. 
moment.” 


I forgot it at the 
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The speakers were Sir George Roslyn, Bart., and | chair, and after being requested to sit down half-a- 


his wife, generally known as the Lady Margaret, to 
distinguish her from another Lady Roslyn. They 
were not as yet extensively known in Rockton, 
having resided there in a very quiet and unosten- 
tatious manner for the past four months only ; but 
it was rumoured that they were persons of immense 
wealth, and as benevolent as wealthy. Many poor 
families for miles round even now sing the praises 
of good, noble-hearted Sir George and his good, 
noble-hearted lady. Meat, bread, coals, beef-tea, 
arrowroot, and other comforts and necessaries had 
been freely, but judiciously dispensed by them ; 
the sick had been visite® in the hospital, the prison, 
and the workhouse, and anything required for their 
restoration to health abundantly supplied ; and all 
was done, we are glad to say, without that super- 
cilious condescension so common among a certain 
class of favour conferrers. Can we wonder, then, 
that they were beloved by every one that knew 
them ? 

Sir George and Lady Margaret entered one of 
the best houses in the aristocratic district of Rock- 
ton, and, shortly afterwards, the gentleman issued 
therefrom alone, and took the road to the market- 
place, arriving there just as the fisherman and his 
family—highly delighted that every one of the fish 
was sold—were preparing to depart home. 

“Can I speak with you privately a few minutes ?” 
he inquired of John. 

“ Certainly, sir, if you wish it,” he replied, opening 
his eyes wide with astonishment, for the idea of 
any one wishing to converse with him privately 
startled him ; “ but you needn’t be afraid to speak 
before the young people, they know all my business. 
I do everything above-board.” 

“So I should suppose. You have the appear- 
ance of an honest man, and I can understand your 
perplexity. What I have to say may not be of the 
slightest importance to you, or it may. Do you 
live far from here?” 

“‘ A matter of four or five mile.” 

“Well, then, if you do not like keeping your 
horse standing about, I will drive you home after 
our interview.” 

“T shouldn’t think of letting the likes of you, a 
fine gent, drive me home. I have trudged it hun- 
dreds of times in my life, and I can do it again.” 

John, junior, who had been sitting in the cart 
some considerable time chafing with impatience, 
yet not daring to interrupt his father’s conversa- 
tion with the “foin gent,” at length became quite 
melancholy. It was a great relief when his father 
told him to drive Edith home, and to tell his mother 
that he was going to walk back. 

“This way,” said the baronet, and John, who 
was cudgelling his brains sorely as to the purport of 
the meeting, walked by the side of the stranger in 
silence. 

They soon arrived at the residence of Sir George, 
and John, with open mouth and wondering eyes, was 
ushered into a superbly-furnished drawing-room, 
where, after depositing his hat under the nearest 


dozen times, he at length was prevailed upon to 
perch himself on the extreme edge of a couch, 
taking no notice of the lady in the easy-chair by 
the window. ‘The subject was at once brought 
forward. 

“My name,” said the baronet, “is George Ros- 
lyn, and . 

“ Aw, now! 

“Vos.” 

“T’ve heard folks talk of you, Sir George, ask- 
ing your pardon for interrupting.” 

“Not the slightest harm done. I want a little 
information concerning that young person in charge 
of your stall to-day. Excuse my asking the question 
—is she your daughter ?” 

“No, Sir George, she isn’t.” 

The Lady Margaret became so excited on hear- 
ing this that her husband was obliged to lead her 
from the room. 

“You foolish Margaret! I see I must conduct 
this investigation alone : do you not think so your- 
self?” he inquired of her, assuming an aspect of 
calmness, but there was a tremor in the tone of his 
voice which showed that he himself was not un- 
moved, 

“No, George, no; I am quite well now, thank 
you.” 

They returned to the drawing-room, and the 
questioning was resumed. 

“ Do you know whose daughter the girl is ?” 

“ No, sir.” 

“Have you any idea as to her parentage ?” 

“‘ D’ye mean her father and mother, Sir George ? 
No, I haven't, Sir George.” 

“JT will explain why I wish to know. About 
twenty years ago my brother and myself were re- 
siding abroad in one of our colonies, where we 
became acquainted with the governor and his two 
daughters, Margaret and Emma. The two sisters 
were, a year afterwards, both married on the same 
day ; my brother married one sister, and I the other. 
On account of the delicate state of my brother’s 
health, he decided, two years after his marriage, 
and one year after the birth of their child, a daughter, 
to returnto England. He, his wife, and their infant 
were passengers by a splendid ship, the Western 
Sun, which, after a rapid and peaceful voyage, was 
wrecked in sight of shore, not very far from this 
spot, as possibly you remember if you are an old 
inhabitant of this neighbourhood. Every soul was 
lost——” 

*“* Not every one.” 

“‘ Not every one !” exclaimed Sir George. 

“* Not every one!” repeated the Lady Margaret, 
like one in a dream, 

Then John Stone took up the tale, and described 
the storm, the wreck, the dead bodies, and the 
ocean waif—her being washed ashore in a cask 
and adopted by his wife, the surmises of the vil- 
lagers respecting the mark “ Edith R.” on all her 





You ain’t Sr George, are you ?” 








clothing, and the good daughter she had been to 
| her foster-parents. 
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This was sufficient. The carriage was at once 
ordered, and John Stone, three-quarters glad and 
one-quarter sad, was driven home in spite of him- 
self, glad that the Edith for whom he had been 
cherishing high hopes was a “ real lady,” sad that 
the Edith he had learned to love as a pet daughter 
would shortly be taken from him. Great was the 
astonishment of worthy Mrs. Stone at seeing a grand 
equipage with liveried coachman and footman stop 
at the door of the little cottage, and her astonish- 
ment was increased when John descended from the 
carriage, followed by Sir George and Lady Roslyn. 

When the discovery of Edith’s parentage and the 
proposal of Sir George to adopt her were made 
known to the worthy, good-natured, affectionate 
housewife, she began to cry bitterly. 

“Tt does seem hard,” she sobbed, “ after loving 
her as a daughter for so many years, to have her 
taken away for ever. I call it downright cruel, 
that I do, Sir George, or no Sir George.” 

“My dear woman,” said Lady Margaret sympa- 
thisingly, “ you cannot love her more than we do. 
She is my only sister’s only child, and my husband’s 
only brother’s child. Besides, you shall not be 
separated very long—certainly not for ever.” 

“IT need scarcely say,” said Sir George, “ we shall 
never be able to repay your great kindness to my 
niece, but, God willing, we will earnestly endeavour 
to prove that our obligations to such sterling friends 
will never cease to be remembered.” 

All difficulties as far as the fisherman and his 
wife were concerned were at length removed, and 
Sir George and Lady Margaret, John and Jane, 
sat down to a comfortable tea (the tea was remark- 
ably strong to-day), and while they were enjoying 
it Edith and Jack came in. The utter astonish- 
ment of the former at the revelation of her relation- 
ship to Sir George and his wife must be left to the 
imagination of the reader. 

Our narrative draws to a close. A governess- 
companion was at once procured for Edith, who 
took up her abode with her uncle and aunt, and 
Sir George having determined to remain in the 
neighbourhood for a few years, she was a very fre- 
quent visitor at the cottage where she had spent so 
many happy years. 

Jack was sent to a private school, where he 
greatly distinguished himself, to the satisfaction of 
everybody but his father, who grumbled that “ too 
much larnin’ was all very well for the rich, but was 
dangerous for a poor man’s son, giving him grand 
notions which he could not carry out, teaching him 
to live beyond his means, and to wear the same 
clothes Sundays and week-days ;” the latter, in his 
opinion, being an unpardonable crime, especially 
for a fisherman’s son, 

When Edith had completed her education at 
Rockton, Sir George and the estimable Lady Mar- 
garet resolved to travel for awhile, in order that 
their niece might see the world ; and the fisherman 
and his wife, after a vast deal of coaxing, reluctantly 





consented to accompany the party. John, junior, 
alias Jack, could not be spared from his studies, 
but he spent one vacation with them at Florence. 
Eventually they returned to England, and Sir 
George offered John Stone a responsible position 
on his Scotch estate, which the worthy fisherman 
at first refused to accept, on the plea that he could 
do no good there. 

“ Nonsense,” Sir George replied to the fisher- 
man’s objection, “ we want a clear-headed man 
like yourself, Mr. Stone. You would be useful to 
me ina thousand ways. Besides, you will always 
be near Edith.” 

“ Youll accept, won’t you, Mrs. Stone, if he 
doesn’t ?” laughingly inquired Lady Roslyn. 

“ Ay, that I will, and leave him to himself. 
doesn’t deserve the least kindness, my lady.” 

Of course, after this, the man was obliged to 
withdraw all opposition. 

“You see, my lady,” he said, “a man doesn’t 
much care about shifting himself at my time of 
life ; but, for Edith’s sake, I'll accept—with many 
thanks for the offer.” 

‘We shall not quarrel about remuneration,” said 
Sir George, laughing. 

“No, that we shan’t, for I’ve always been a 
saving man, and I’ve contrived to save nearly a 
hundred pounds, which will keep us from the 
workhouse ; so I’m quite independent, Sir George.” 

Thus the matter was settled, and the worthy 
couple went to reside in a little fishing village a 
few miles from Roslyn Castle, where he and his 
homely, comfortable wife are held in the highest 
estimation, and full well they deserve to be. John 
amuses himself catching fish for “the Castle,” for 
which service Sir George pays him a handsome 
salary. John, junior, otherwise Jack, after finishing 
his studies was—thanks to Sir George—articled to 
a lawyer; and a very promising pupil he became, 
to the great grief of John, senior, who always men- 
tally linked lawyers and Latin with sharpers and 
Satan, and prophesied that his son would never 
earn a penny as a counsellor; but, although briefs 
were few at first, he is “‘a rising man,” and looks 
forward hopefully to the woolsack. 

Sir George and Lady Margaret Roslyn are the 
same noble-hearted, generous-handed pair they ever 
had been. They found an affectionate and dutiful 
daughter in Edith, who became one of the most 
accomplished and most beautiful young ladies in 
the country. She is married to a near neighbour 
of Sir George’s, Lord , to whom she is a good 
wife and true; and to his children, who “arise up 
and call her blessed,” a tender, gentle, God-fearing 
mother. She is admired and beloved by high and 
low, rich and poor, alike, but by none more than 
by John and Jane Stone, whose “ bairn” she still 
is, although a staid matron. They gever forget 
that mournful night when sank the Western Sun, 
nor their joy at finding “‘ An Ocean Waif.” 

JAMES PITT. 
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G Bit of Family History. 
By THE AUTHOR or “EPISODES IN AN OBSCURE LIFE.” 
| been almost his only mourner. 


I.—ALONE ON THE HOUSETOP., 


HE roof of the house in the East is one of the 
most homelike parts of the home. There the 
grapes, and the figs, and the flax are spread to dry ; 
there pleasant quiet chats take place when the 
cool evening breeze has begun to blow; there prayers 
are offered up; and there the united family sleeps 
peacefully beneath the bright, broad, floating stars. 
What a different place is the average English house- 
top! In this part of the world we give up the 
roof without a murmur to the cats and the “ crocks,” 
and, if disposed to be domestic recluses, we should 
certainly far sooner seek the pleasure of solitude in 
the cellar than on the tiles. Nevertheless, the roof 
of her old home had long been Kate Pertwee’s 
favourite retreat—the only place in which she could 
find a few minutes’ refuge from the discomfort of 
what, but for her, would have been an almost en- 
tirely chaotic home—a home which, nevertheless, 
she loved; and when the old house in an hour’s 
time would be her home no longer, it was to the 
roof she went to have her quiet good-bye cry. 

She wandered up and down the leaden alleys, 
visiting all the cosy nooks in which she had worked 
and read and mused. She looked down into the 
little pebble-paved, grass-grown street in which the 
old house stood. Other old houses rose in the 
midst of trimly-kept lawns and flower-beds and 
shrubberies, and glanced askance at her old house, 
with its tangled wilderness of a garden, as at a once 
reputable neighbour fallen from its high estate. Kate 
felt for her decayed old home as if its brick and 
mortar were flesh and blood, and turned from the 
purse-proud prosperity of these still handsome 
dwellings to find more sympathy in the almost 
Pompeiian silence of the Green-market—laid out 
when Dulchester was a bustling garrison-town. 
In the distance the red and grey castle lifted 
its battered walls above house-tops and tree- 
tops, the chance-sown dwarf oak on the battle- 
ments rustling its scalloped, golden-green leaves 
in the fresh breeze. That lonely little tree 
had long been a familiar friend of Kate’s. Pre- 
sently the church clocks one after another struck 
ten. The siege-shattered ivy-clad little church, 
into whose green graveyard Kate could look down, 
was the last to tell the hour. A minute or two 
after all the others had finished, it began to hum 
out the strokes, as if it had been asleep at the 
proper time for striking, and, now that it had 
roused up, was only half awake, and not at all 
inclined to hurry itself. As it finished, Kate’s eye 
fell on a mound of still bare, yellow clay-clods in 
the green churchyard—the freshly-made grave of 
one who had lived his life very much as the church 
clock struck the hours. It was her father’s. He 
had died three or four weeks before, and Kate had 


She could not re- 

spect his character. He was not what is commonly 
| called vicious; but he was a nerveless, indolent 
man, who had tried to slip through life—to shirk 
all trouble and annoyance, and, as a consequence, 
had brought more than a common share of both on 
himself and those that belonged to him. But still, 
in his way, he had been kind to Kate, and so she 
loved him with a pitying kind of fondness. She 
was the only one of his children—of his family, 
indeed—who showed him any love. His wife had 
been a beauty, and, in a small country way, a for- 
tune, when she married easy-going, then well-to-do, 
James Pertwee, thinking that she would be able to 
manage him at her pleasure. But, somehow, her 
money and her good-looks both soon vanished. 
No amount of management could keep her indolent 
husband from steadily sinking until he dropped 
into an unhonoured grave. The timber-merchant’s 
business which he inherited from his father soon 
began to flag under his management. He was 
obliged to dispose of it, and to remove from the 
handsome house at the yard to the grass-grown 
side-street in which he died. Mrs. Pertwee had 
considered the removal a great social fall, and her 
naturally not very good temper got sourer and 
sourer as her feckless husband went on sinking 
lower and lower. He tried this thing, he tried that 
thing, and failed in everything. His younger 
brother who had settled in London helped him ; 
at first some of his townsfolk helped him; but at 
last both brother and townsfolk grew tired of help- 
ing a man who would not help himself. The poor 
creature might well cling to Kate’s love. His wife 
varied her chronic sullenness by scourging him 
smartly at times with her taunting tongue. His 
noisy boys openly despised him. His younger 
girls, his neighbours, and his servant (when he had 
one), looked upon him as a cipher. Kate, and 
an old black cat, as lazy as himself, were the only 
beings who found any pleasure in his company. 

In such a household Kate’s position as eldest 
child was no sinecure. A great part of the domestic 
drudgery fell upon her, and if it had not been for 
her there would scarcely have been a moment of 
family peace. She had a certain amount of in- 
fluence over all the discordant members of the 
household, because, unlike them, she was not 
always thinking of self; and so, although in a 
very jolting way, the family mill went round. Edu- 
cational were added to Kate’s housekeeping cares. 
In a scrambling kind of way she had picked up a 
little teaching—not always paid for—and therefore 
had to act as governess to her sisters and her 
younger brothers. The two elder boys were at the 
Free Grammar School. Her “accomplishments,” 
perhaps, were not much to boast of, but she had what 








her mother had not, a real faith in God’s love, and 
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tried to teach her often cantankerous pupils to love 
one another. 











A few months before her — last illness, | bolte d the t 60 door behind hex. 


Uncle Jack in London had once more come to the | 
assistance of brother Jim. He had advanced his 
elder brother money for a new little scheme of his 
which Uncle Jack thought might pay, if properly 
worked. But lazy James Pertwee had lived upon 
the money, instead of investing it, and Uncle Jack, 
naturally, was once more disgusted. His sister-in- 
law wrote to apprise him of his brother’s death, 
injudiciously demanding assistance for herself and 
children as a matter of indubitable right. Uncl 
Jack sent back a ten-pound note in an envelope, 
inscribed, ‘‘ For funeral expenses—I shall do no 
nore.” Uncle Jack had got it into his head that 

poor Mrs. Pertwee had reall y been the ‘gia 
domineering cause of his brother's ru 

“ Jim was fool enough to wong d “sig not I,” said 
Uncle Jack, in a huff, when | 1e had read her 
peevishly dictatorial letter. ‘She’s mistaken—and 
so I'll show her—if she thinks she’s going to 
quarter herself and her children on me, just because 
I’m a bachelor. Let them earn their living, as 
I’ve had to do. She’s strong enough to work, I 
should say; and the girls and bo ys, too, must be 
getting big by this time. A nice little thing Kate 
was, but I suppose her mother has spoilt her.” 

Thus Uncle Jack soliloquized in his wrath. First 
and last, he had given his brother a good bit of his 
hard-earned money, and believed, wrongly, that his 
sister-in-law had squandered it. He thought, more- 
over, that, now that his brother was dead, she wanted 
to go on “ doing” him, directly instead of indirectly 

James Pertwee’s funeral had been very hum!ite, his 
death-bed verysad. Kate was her father’s constant 
nurse—the only one of his children who seemed 
to think that his death would be a cause for keen 
sorrow. On the morming of the day on which he 
died, poor James had humbly begged his wife’s 
pardon for dragging her down into the dreary life 
she had led with him ; and then, old feelings for a 


> 


Cc 


time reviving, she had burst into a paroxy sm of | 


hysteric grief, and lavished on him the old fond 
words and caresses; but poor James lived long 
enough to see her grow outwardly calm again—to 
read in her eyes a stern reproach for the helpless 
condition in which he was, through his own fault, 
leaving her and her children. Kate and the black 
cat alone were with him when he died. 

Looking down on the raw, clay-clodded cicatrix 
in the lush green graveyard, Kate was passing 
through that scene again when the sound of wheels 
in the grass-grown side-street roused her from her 
reverie. Glancing over the front parapet, she saw 
a van pitching and tossing over the round-topped, 

inkle- wrenchingstones, which looked likehalf-buried | 
ostrich eggs. Tt was the van ordered to take the 
scanty remnant of furniture her father’s creditors 
had left them to their new cottage-home in the 
outskirts of the town ; a home in comparison with 
which the seedy old house in the grass-grown side- 
street was a mansion. Kate lingered for a minute 
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III—-UNCLE JACK. 


KaTE posted her letter before she told her 
mother that she had written it. She had seized 
the opportunity of writing whilst her mother was 
lying down to get rid of a “sick headache,” which 
came on almost as soon as she had entered her 
new home, and did not go off until Kate had 
managed to get the cottage into some kind of order. 
At first Mrs. Pertwee professed to be very angry with 
Kate for writing to her uncle, after the “ abomi- 
nable way” in which he had behaved to his brother’s 
wife and children. Onsecond thoughts, however, she 
was of opinion that it was quite as well that Mr. 
John Pertwee should be given to understand that 
he was not to be allowed to shirk his responsibili- 
ties as brother-in-law and uncle so easily as he 
seemed to fancy that he might; but she greatly 
feared that her daughter had not worded her letter 
strongly enough. Therefore, before she went to 
bed Mrs. Pertwee, in spite of Kate’s remonstrances, 
wrote what she called “another strong letter” to 
Uncle Jack. This letter she posted herself by the 
day-mail next morning, at about the time in which 
Uncle Jack in his City office was reading Kate’s. 
Kate’s letter pleased him ; he thought better both 
of his brother and his sister-in-law for being parents 
of such a willing, good-hearted girl. He sat 
thinking for five minutes on Dulchester and old 
times. The day was very fine—sunlight had 
forced its way even through his dusky office-panes, 
and dust-motes were dancing and revolving in its 
slanting streams. A truant feeling had come over 
him as he rode in from the suburbs, passing 
holiday-vans bound for the greenwood. A run 
down into the country would do him no harm, 
he thought. Why not go down to Dulchester, 
and see this girl of poor Jim’s? and then, if 
she proved as good as she seemed, do what 
he could to help her and her belongings to 
help themselves ? 

Such were Uncle Jack’s thoughts as he slipped 
Kate’s note into a pigeon-hole in his desk, deter- 
mining to read it again, and make up his mind, 
before he left the office in the evening. But 
an afternoon delivery brought him Mrs. Pert- 
wee’s letter, and it made him so savage that, 
when he had torn it up into little bits, and thrown 
them in a fluttering handful into his waste-paper 
basket, he quite forgot his intention of reading 
Kate’s letter again. ‘“‘ They’re a scheming lot,” he 
said, “‘ but they won’t do me.” 

So Uncle Jack went back in a bad humour to 
his suburban home, instead of taking a ticket, 
in a beaming mood, by the mail-train for Dul- 
chester. 

Kate half hoped that, in spite of her mother’s 
letter, her uncle would answer hers, but when a 
week had passed without a postman’s knock at 3, 
Palmer’s Cottages, she almost gave up hoping. 

Kate, however, set cheerfully to work to make 
the crowded cottage as comfortable as she could. 
She opened the little school, and became a favourite 





| of my Sunday—shut up trouble on Saturday night 


with her few new little pupils; looking out in the 
meantime for something else to do, since the new 
pupils were so very few that her old pupils of her 
own family outnumbered them. Kate missed her 
“leads.” It was almost impossible to obtain pri- 
vacy inside the cottage, whose inmates clashed all 
the more frequently on account of the closer con- 
tact into which they were brought; whilst the 
fences of the Palmer’s Cottages’ little back-gardens 
were so low that to walk in the garden was to in- 
vite a chat with neighbours, next door and half-a- 
dozen doors off; and some of these were people 
from whom Kate shrank as intimates. They 
were not rude to her; only unpleasantly familiar 
in their tone, in both a sympathetic and a 
facetious way. Kate, when spoken to by them, 
had briefly answered them in a quietly civil 
manner, which they could not angrily resent, 
although they could not help feeling that it implied 
that she had no wish for a closer acquaintance with 
them ; but Mrs. Pertwee had fired up fiercely when 
they spoke familiarly to Zev, and, as a consequence, 
they almost worried the life out of the poor woman 
whenever she was within earshot of them. 

In going out from, or returning to her home, poor 
Mrs. Pertwee had to run a stinging verbal gauntlet 
so long as she had any of Palmer’s Cottages to pass, 
and she positively became afraid to go into her 
back-garden when any of her neighbours were in 
theirs. Late on a summer Sunday night, having 
previously reconnoitred her dusky outlook from 
the kitchen door, and discovered no probable dis- 
turbers of her peace, Mrs. Pertwee ventured into 
her garden to get a little fresh air before she went 
to bed. All her children were in bed, except Kate 
and Ellinor, who sat beside the piano, which nearly 
filled a side of the little room in which it stood. 
Sometimes they sang, soffo voce, a verse or two of a 
psalm tune, to as softly harmonious an accompani- 
ment as Kate, no very practised musician, could get 
out of an instrument generally out of tune, and 
some of whose keys were dumb, whilst others, 
when struck, had to be pulled up to the level of the 
keyboard before they could be struck again. At 
other times the girls talked of their past, their 
present, and their future. 

“When shall we hear of something, Kate?” 
said Ellinor, petulantly. “I ad think the post- 
man was coming to the house this morning, and 
now we can’t get a letter from London—and that’s 
the only place we can hear anything worth hearing 
from—until to-morrow afternoon. Oh dear, I 
wish I lived in London !” 

“TZ do, for one thing,” answered Kate. “They 
can’t get any letters in London on Sunday there, 
and if I were quite sure that I should not get any 
here, I should enjoy my Sundays better. I don’t 
know who there is in London to write to us, now 
that Uncle Jack won't; but still I keep half 
fancying every morning that, perhaps, we shall 
hear something or other from London, And if we 
hadn’t a morning delivery, I could make an island 
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until I was obliged to open shop again on Monday 
morning.” 

By the second delivery on the following day, 
however, there came a letter from Uncle Jack, stating 
that 4e had been ill, that, on his return to his office, he 
had chanced to take up and read Kate’s letter again, | 
and that he wished to see her. He encloseda P. O. | 
order for her travelling expenses, and ended with a | 
P.S., stating that he would be waiting for her arrival | 
byaspecified evening train,on the following Wednes- 
day, at what was then called the Eastern Counties 
Terminus. Mrs. Pertwee at first was indignant at 
her brother-in-law’s cool impertinence in ordering 
about her children as if they were his servants— 
she was for sending back the P. O. order without 
a word of acknowledgment beyond the address 
on the envelope. But she thought better of her in- 
dignation. The order was cashed, and Mrs. Pertwee 
appropriated a considerable portion of the very 
liberal amount which Uncle Jack had called 
“travelling expenses.” On the Wednesday after- 
noon Ellinor went down to the railway-station to 
see Kate off to London, and the two girls kissed on 
the platform, and, in spite of guards’ warnings, kept 
on kissing over the carriage-door, as if Kate were 
banished for life to New Caledonia. 

Arrived at Shoreditch, Kate, who, ever since she 
had passed Brentwood, had been growing more and 
more fidgety, became very nervous. Perhaps her 
uncle might not be waiting for her. If he were, how 
was she to know him, and how was he to know 
her? When the general eruption of travellers from 
the train, however, had subsided, a pleasant-looking 
little man came up to her, as she stood bewildered, 
and said, “ You're waiting for your uncle, I think? 
My name’s John Pertwee. Which are your 
traps ?” 

Kate’s one box was soon on the roof of a cab, 
and she and her uncle were jolting to Stamford Hill. 

Uncle Jack had been very ill, and had found 
that bachelor’s exemption from subjective cares in 
time of health was a poor set-off against bachelor’s 
deprivation of objective care in time of sickness. 
He felt pleased to have some one belonging to him 
sitting beside him—especially such a pleasant girl as 
Kate. His male factotum, who opened the cab-door 
for Kate at her uncle’s villa on Stamford Hill, 
seemed almost as “struck” by her as her uncle was. 
The women-servants at first looked grumpily at 
her, and sneeringly at her threadbare attire, but 
they soon discovered that she was only a niece, 
not a possible wife; and Kate had spoken so 
pleasantly to them in the hall, and when, not being | 
used to have attendants, she had run into the | 
kitchen for something—looking and behaving all | 
the time so “ lady-like”—that, before Kate went | 
to bed, Uncle Jack’s servants had made up their | 
minds that they could be very comfortable under | 
her management. 

That Kate was to be the mistress at The | 








Myrtles, the persons concerned in the decision had 
unanimously decided before she had said her 
prayers at the side of the heavily-hung bed, and in 
the fully-furnished room, which contrasted so oddly 
with her only humanly-crowded dormitory at 3, 
Palmer’s Cottages, Dulchester. 

Uncle Jack grew fonder than ever of his niece 


when she handed him his aired Zzmes next morn- 


ing, and poured out his coffee for him. Her pink- 
sprigged common-print morning dress looked so 
natty, with its daintily-white simple collar quietly 
caressing her fair neck, that Uncle Jack blushed 
and stammered when he proposed to take Kate out 
to “get new things.” When he had got her out, 
however, for this purpose, he became so vaguely 
lavish in his orders that the milliner to whom he 
gave them could not quite command her counte- 
nance, and glanced at Kate to inquire whether she 
might accept the orders as given by a being whom 
the law, in case of a dispute, would consider re- 
sponsible. 

Ellinor, from Kate’s deftription of her, Uncle 
Jack soon took into second-class favour ; Jim and 
Jack, he thought, he could find something for 
which they could eventually earn a good living by ; 
the fry of Kate’s little brothers and sisters Uncle 
Jack also became willing, in a carelessly-kind way, 
to help; but Mrs. Pertwee was a bone that stuck 
in his throat. He wouldn’t have her inside his 
house, he declared ; and Mrs. Pertwee was almost 
as unwilling to enter Uncle Jack’s home as he was 
to welcome her to it; but, somehow or other, 
Kate—always thinking of others before herself— 
managed to patch up an agreement between her 
uncle and her mother. Both growled at it, overtly 
or covertly, as unfair to him or her; but each, 
nevertheless, privately confessed that Kate had 
made the best of a bad bargain. 

Kate and Ellinor, who had come to stay for a 
time at her uncle’s, were walking one autumn 
evening in the Abney Park Cemetery. “ Nelly,” 
said Kate, as the brown, yellow, and red leaves 
silently fluttered down from the little trees droop- 
ing over the graves, “ what a queer thing life is! 
Poor dear papa—in St. Martin’s churchyard—and 
we're comfortable now, and so are the children, 
and poor mamma—but what have we done? Papa 
meant kindly to everybody. It’s a strange world, 
isn’t it, Nelly ? It’s a puzzle ; but it’s God’s world, 
so it must be right.” 

Ellinor, in reply, claimed her own right to en- 
joyment of life, and just then Uncle Jack came up 
to escort his nieces home. Ellinor appealed to 
him to corroborate her claim. ‘I don’t know, my 
girl,” he answered. “If you come to rights, I’m 
afraid that we couldn’t say much for ourselves— 
any of us. You're a spry lass, but I fancy quiet 
Kate is right—trust in God, and take what He 
sends you without grumbling, whether it’s what 
you fancy good or whether you fancy it’s bad.” 
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THE STORY OF THE MINE. 


INTRODUCTION. 


EW contrasts 
are more re- 
markable, or 
in their essen- 
tials more 


deeply inter- 
esting, than 
those which 
exhibit Man 


and his works 
in conflict with 
Nature, and 
the graces 
with which she 





delights to 
fF surround her- | 
self; making, 
no matter} 
under what | 
difficulties of | 
local surface, | 
2 everywhere | 
the aspect and | 


feeling of home. 

Man wants coal. He has accidentally discovered 
long ages ago how valuable a fuel it makes. He 
has eagerly sought for the storehouses of so pre- | 
cious a commodity. He has pertinaciously soli- | 
cited Nature to give to him the keys. 

She, on the contrary, appears to wish him to 
understand she has intentionally hidden away the 
coveted thing where he may never hope to get at 
it; far down in the very bowels of the earth, where 
human foot has never trod, where no form of life, 
however humble, can possibly exist. 

Man heeds her not, except in so far as he may 
learn how to circumvent her. Having dug out 
whatever he can reach from the surface, he pre- 
pares boldly to follow the coal, whithersoever it | 
may lead him, through any difficulties, any dangers, 
to any depth. | 

Learned men come to his help; and by the 
study of the earth-rocks, where these happen to 
be broken through by some primeval convulsion, 
and exposed, as in great ravines, show him how to 
track the unseen mineral, step by step, till at a 
given point they say, “Strike down boldly there, | 
and you will find it.” 

He does so. He bores into the ground, some- 
times through long, weary, and most anxious 
months of unremitting and unremunerative labour, | 
perhaps to find there has been a deplorable mis- 
calculation and waste ; but if so, he only changes 
the arena where he means to fight out this great 
battle, again ventures, and at last succeeds. 

Who but those who have continually experienced | 
the alternations of hope and despair can tell the 
aaa par of the moment which brings the first 

‘II—29 





tokens of such success—the little handfuls of coal 
that emerge from the boring-rod—not once, but 
continuously, through the space say of a couple of 
yards? Yes; the promised seam is there, is found 
at last; and no star-gazer ever looked on a new 
world discovered with greater exultation than the 
mining engineer looks upon the fragments of his 
earthly one, which now ensure reputation to him, 
wealth to the enterprising speculators, employment 
to hundreds of the needy, and a something of the 
glow and glory of the sun from which all its virtue 
is derived, to innumerable hearths. 

Yet Nature, with her sweet, impassive sphinx- 
like countenance still hostilely confronts him, and 
says, “‘*Thus far and no farther.’ Thou knowest. 
Be content with that, and with the fact thy know- 
ledge has taught thee, that the treasure thou seekest 
lies hundreds of fathoms deep. Go. Leave me to 


| the solitudes thou hast already too much disturbed.” 


And how does man answer her? ‘“ Where my 
boring-rods have gone, I too can go, and will.” 

So he digs a great shaft down from the surface 
of the fern-clad soil, making its rounded sides into 
safe and strong walls at every step of the descent, 
until he can plant his foot at bottom firmly on the 
coal bed ; and thence look up as through an inter- 
minable chimney to where, diminished to a mere 
point of light, is the opening indicating the spot 


| where he quitted the safeguards of mother earth. 


Now then, surely he has only to strip, and dig 
away with a will, and be content! The strife is 


over. Nature owns defeat, and gives up the 
contest. 
Ah no! The strife is now only beginning in its 


real intensity. 
Water floods the bottom of the shaft, and 


| threatens at once ruin to the works and death to 


the workmen. 
But this had been foreseen and provided for. 


| Man has already erected his powerful engines, and 


stretched down his pumps, ever lengthening with the 


| depth of the shaft, and now laughs at the idea of 


inundation. With sublime audacity he laughs at 


| Nature’s law that makes water ever tend to go 


down ; he takes it, as it were, into his hands, even 
to the volume of a small river, and at once 


sends it flowing perpendicularly upwards to the 
| surface, straighter than arrow could be made to 


fly ; and having got it there, is only too glad to let 


| Nature reassert herself, and help him by carrying 


it away in her own manner, and, like Wordsworth’s 
stream, “at its own sweet will.” 
Even in this, however, he is often beaten, pros- 


| trated, rendered helpless; but only uses the ex- 


perience to make himself progressively ever stronger, 


,and still more strong, till he sees a dry bottom, 
| and has ample means to keep it so. 


Nature must now retreat before her assailant ; 
but it is only to lie in wait for him in the deeper 
recesses of the mine;'to make his every act of 
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‘ - 7 | 
locomotion, of labour, even of breathing, a source | 
of deadly danger, a cause of constant unrest. 

A stone falls from the roof as the collier passes 


along one of the dark, low, and narrow channels, 
which are his only roads, and death takes the toll. 
An unexpected issue of gas—that is to say, the 


natural air of the mine—touches the lips of a| 

° ° e 9 | 
worker, in answer to a blow of his pick, and the 
implement drops from the nerveless grasp, the man 


falls back senseless, and dies, unless it 
happen that his state is soon discovered, and te- 
covery be still possible. 

And here, let us ask, how many of us sitting at 
ease in our light and pleasant chambers, so care- 
fully ventilated that not even the taint 
may be feared of sufficient potency to shorten the 
natural term of life even by the most infinitesimal 
amount, would have the individual courage, 
fortitude to continue such a contest, no matter how 
brilliant the temptations, seeing that it is not fora 
day, for a special effort or occasion, bringing with 
it its own sufficing motive and reward, but for the 
whole life through, of the actual working collier ? 

Ah, yes! the world has yet to know, to feel 
with, and to act justly by this humble, patient, un- 
demonstrative, but truly heroic e xample of mai 
hood. A model in some respects surely for the 
whole of his kind. Watch him as he goes daily to 
his labour, asking no inconvenient questic ons, parad- 


1: 
lich 
sightest 


should 


the 


ing none of his unhappinesses through the press unto | 
the world, fainting before no obstacle: % losin, ¢ heart 


To 
4C di 


at the contemplation of no perils. 
or, better still, feels it without sa 
work I have got to do, and which, please 
mean to do;” and he goes and does it. 

Not cert sale ‘rejoicingly y, rather perhaps 
but he goes. 

And still the strife proceeds, to even mor 
issues, but varied by incidents that lend 
piquant, almost a humorous, interest to it. 

As if to meet artifice by artifice, Nature one day 
plays the miner an odd trick. His pick str 
something that is clearly not coal, and the 
come discovery is made that the treasure-house is 
suddenly empty. 

Incredulous mine 
out of his lawful prey. 
pened—“a fault,” geol 
he no doubt might like to 





-— 
sadly, 


e tragical 
a certain 





sabia 
inwel- 


! He is not thus to be cheated 
He gt 
eica Quy sp eakin 1g 


express by a S 





1esses wha uc has h 


, but which 
tronger 





term. He guesses rightly. As if to cir- 
cumvent him whose whole life is spent in circum- 


venting her, Nature ae here broken the seam 
asunder, and cunningly dropped one of the ends 


some five-and-twenty feet perhaps below the other, 
perhaps even much more, and covered it with in- 
tervening rocks as useless as they are baffli 
the miner. 

Well, the boring-rod is again set to worl 
lost treasure re-discovered that had been I 
ningly hidden, and down go sloping roadways into | 
it, and man is again victorious. 

Some day or other, | 
i 


me—at least so 


a) 


sO Cu 





10W- 


But at what a cost! 
ever distant, it will surely c 


ears 


aif he 


“7 | 
- t 
iKeS Into 


every thoughtful miner—an unlucky accident to a 
lamp, or a vengeful swinging of it ina moment of 
passionate anger against the head of a comrade, or 
a criminal yet scarcely thought of negligence or 
disobedience in exposing the naked flame to ki 
a pipe of tobacco, causes an explosion. Nature 
during one moment of terrible vengeance seems to 
make herself visible in all-destroying flame, but 
those who see her—die. In the space of a breath 
—a spasm, without even time for a single cry or 
prayer, the whole of the busy workers in that black 
hive may be plunged into eternity, leaving not even 
one solitary survivor to narrate how the ghastly 
tragedy happened. 

Then new efforts :—perhaps a new shaft made, 
interminable inquests, legislative inquiries, sudden 
spasmodic efforts to improve—and so the con- 
ict goes on, and will continue to do so, till 
1e hour of truer knowledge, of more Christian- 
ike faith in the ultimate good attainable through 
brotherly sympathy and help shall reconcile the 
combatants; but when that blessed hour comes, 
man will find how true and noble has been 
the friend has so long struggled with as his 
worst enemy—how she has disciplined and elevated 
him—and how necessary and vital it is to him to 
sit at her feet in reverence, and learn from her what 
he so much needs to know. 


Why have 


idle 


we dwelt on this theme? WI 
to ask, as a question, the answer to which « 

imports us all to know, whence do these humb 
and for the most part uneduc ated men, with no 


nce—wW hence do 





special gifts of insi or int 
they derive the inward power that can make them 
equal to such dread responsibilities ? What is the 


light that illumines for them the darkest mine? 
Whose the hand that can be osed efficient to 
save through a thousand ? Whose the 
words that can « arry warmth and comfort, and h ype, 
pe be wise, and fortify against ir, when 
ream ? 


sup] 





1 
cancers 
despair, 
hope is but an idle d 


+ 








Our readers do not need for us to answer these 
questions, Suffice it to say that apart from the 
effects of habit, association, and poverty, all no 
| doubt potent influences in determining men to 
| accept and bear with the least agreeable or safe 


- 
|? 


a 
| 


modes of 


1 
that natur 


bt ne a livelihood; apart also from 


OL 
ral cl ind 


and unse lfishness of spirit 
to endure which 





1 
th 


the courage and * lanced : strength 
these give, and which make our workit ng classes— 
as yet so unspoiled, unconventiona lised—so pro- 


mising as material forthe futurefa rbric of Britain’s true 
greatness ; apart from these t , infinitely above 
them and infinitely beneath them in power of reach, 
of magnitude and comprehensiveness of grasp, is 
the religious feeling and belief that now so largely 
pervades our mining population. It is hardly too 
much to say that had the ideas of a God or of a 
Saviou r been absolutely unknown till mining and 
e life of miners had begun, they must then have 
a — if even but in few hearts, and in imperfect 
fantastic shapes ; for nowhere as in mines do 
ry their lives in their hands ; nowhere 


t] hings 


1, 


and 
men so Cat 
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feel so helpless at the least alarm, or in such sore 
need of help ; nowhere do the natural instincts cry 
out more loudly for what the Athenians called the 
“ Unknown God,” or natural faith aspire more 
boldly and trustfully, even till its very fervour turns 
to extravagance and makes it superstitious. ‘To 
such a people who shall estimate the value of the 
gospel of Christ ? 

Among such persons—and in such places— 
though not exclusively so, is our story cast. The 
principal event with which it deals—and the sub- 
sidiary details that accompany or explain it—are 
not matters of invention—but matters of absolute 
fact. Obtained, no doubt, from different sources, 
to be recombined with such skill as the .narrator 
may happen to possess, but essentially, literally 
true. 

It seems almost a matter of necessity to state 
this, on account of the picturesquely dr: 
character of the principal incidents ; and whi 
novelist would have ventured to portray—exc 
upon such a basis. 





CHAPTER I.—HOW THE MINISTER’S PRAYER 
ANSWERED. 

Tue little church of Tymawr, in South Wales 
stands at the very mouth of a winding valley, 
that first appears high up, emerging from behind 
anal between two mountain crests, then rapidly 
descends, accompanied by the music of its ow: 
wild stream, till it debouches through the cl 
yard, as if that were its own particular ga 
to the broad marshy plain, which here skirts the sea- 
shore—protected by a line of sand-banks far as the 
eye can reach. 

The scene is one of no ordinary beauty. The 
little river—rushing along in a kind of sweet tumult 
of rejoicing—encircles nearly two-thirds of the 
churchyard wall; as though the living spirit of the 
water, coming fresh, pure, impulsive from a thou- 
sand natural springs, and about to offer itself for 
the use of the people of the village, desired before 
its contact with humanity, to obtain the virtue and 
assurance of consecration. 

To watch from inside the low churchyard wall 
the circuitous descent of this water over its rocky 
bed is a constant charm: so many little incidents 


urch- 








disturb its course ; so many voices seem born with 


the incidents and die with them; so many lights 


and shadows make it a continual play-ground. | 


And, then, as it approaches a little weir, there is 
such a sudden swirl and rush, as if it were about 
to leap over rather than glide down across the 
step-like ledges of the tiny barrier. 

Yet if you lift your eyes but for a moment from 
the minute details that enthral you, how great is the 
contrast ! Noble mountains are on either side, whose 
majestic bulk and contour dwarfs everything about 
them, and seems to reduce all but themselves to 
utter insignificance. Even the broad sea, in this its 
hour of peaceful repose, seems but as a grander 
moat to these sublime natural fortresses. 

It is Sunday afternoon, and people are slowly 








gathering towards the church, stopping as they 
meet in groups to discuss some news that appears 
deeply to interest them. ‘They enter the church- 
yard ; but there, again, in larger groups stop to 
converse. What can it be that so moves them out 
of their ordinary custom of going silently from 
home straight to the appointed seat in the sacred 
| edifice ? 

The truth is soon learned where there are so 
many tongues. Jehoshaphat Williams, the oldest 
living communicant—the founder of their schools— 
the employer of the bulk of their labouring poor— 
Jehoshaphat Williams—the owner and manager of 
the one colliery of the immediate neighbourhood, 
was taken suddenly ill last night, and is now all 
but given over by the doctors. Will the curate 
pray for him? Will he speak of him in his sermon? 
Does old Mrs. Williams, his wife, know? Will she 
be at church presently ? 

The flow of questions without answers stops 
as an infirm and aged woman enters the churchyard, 
her right hand grasping a strong stick, her left 

resting on the arm of a rustic-looking youth, who 
moves mechanically just as she impels him, seeming, 
| indeed, to have no business whatever in creation 
but to hold that trembling arm—do as it bids him, 
by the language of hasty jerks or pulls—and move 
on, with lips apart, and eyes that would be full of 
wonder at what is now passing, but that their 
natural power does not extend quite so far. 
As man and wife have long been divided, in 
homes as well as hearts, the whole parish knows of 
the sad state of the relations between this aged 
tottering, but still defiant-looking woman, and the 
unhappy man, now stricken so low in his solitary 
dwelling on a spur of the mountain-height. But if 
their relations had been ever so secret, it would, 
if we may judge from her present behaviour, have 
mattered little to Mrs. Williams, who is now stop- 
ping to speak to one of the men as he is going 
towards the church porch. 
‘What, Israel Mort, come to church once more ! 
When were you here last? Shall I tell you? Never 
since you came with him—my husband—when he 
was what you still are—an overman on twenty-six 
shillings a-week. You were friends then, though 
| you did seek to trip him up, and get his place— 
friends then—his slave since. Cross not this holy 
threshold with the thoughts that have brought you 
here. Go rather to him; and try if you can, before 
| it is too late, todo what no man has ever yet known 

you even attempt—good. Tell him I will still come 
to him, if he will let me. ‘Tell him my hours are 
| like his—measured! Tell him YS ; 

Here the speaker, who had begun in a tone oi 

| bitter scorn, and had continued to the last word 
| to speak as if her thought and her speech were as 
| efiectually divorced as herself and husband, seemed 
| suddenly to lose her self-control, and be seized with 
| a fit of passionate emotion which well-nigh choked 
| her; she shook as if with palsy, her almost tooth- 
| less gums went up and down mechanically, as if 
| She vainly strove to centinue her speech ; but after 
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a brief pause, during which the man she had 
addressed stood sternly silent, gazing at her as if. 
he perfectly understood all she had said or would 
say, but saw no sufficient reason to answer her, 
she recovered herself sufficiently to add— 

“Tsrael, take no heed of what I said. I have 
ayself but now again asked him ; but he says, if he 
lives to receive me, he should only send me away 
as before ; and if he dies, no help of mine can avail 
im.” 

She moved on, passed through the porch, and 
her face had regained all its customary placid 
rigidity by the time she sat down panting in the 
corner of her comfortable high-backed pew. 

Israel Mort looked after her with a kind of 
admiration, as if the thought of confronting hard- 
ness with hardness seemed to him like a key-note 
to his own nature. 

He stood musing for a little space, but appeared 
the while to be simply reading a verse of poetry, 
newly inscribed, without name or date, on a stone 
also new, at the head of a little grass-covered 
grave. 

With some effort to abstract his thoughts from 
the things that pre-occupied them before going 
into church, he read the verse mechanically, with- 
out, however, taking in its meaning :— 

“Weep not for we, our parents dear, 
Nor be for ever sad ; 
The shorter time we lived here 
The fewer sins we had.” 

Something in his recollection of the last two lines 
after he had turned to go away, caused him to turn 
back, and see to what children the verse referred. 

If anything could startle Israel into emotion, or 
move that somewhat immovable heart of his, he 
must have been moved to feel now, in the sudden 
recollection that he had once seen these lines at 
home in his wife’s feeble handwriting not long after 
the death of their two young children. Yes, he 
remembered that, and how, on the ground of ex- 
pense, he forbad stone or memorial of any kind to 
be erected. She then obeyed him. 
the lapse of three years, this memorial must have 
been erected by her secretly. He knew the posi- 
tion of his children’s grave, even though he had 
never seen the place since the day of burial till 
now :—yes, it was them about whom he had been 
reading so carelessly. 

But if he felt much, he said nothing, except to 
ask himself where she had got the money. 

He no longer stood to listen to the talk that was 
still going on in low tones all about him: but, 
lifting his head to confront whatever face might 
seem to ask him why he came again to church 
after so many years of absence, passed slowly in, 
and sat down in a corner darkened by a pillar. 

Within a minute or two after this, he glanced 
slowly but carefully all round the church, waited 
till the curate was seen coming in and drawing all 
eyes, then got up and changed his seat, the cir- 
cumstance attracting little or no attention. His 
eyes revealed the object of the change. Their 
glances were incessantly passing to and fro 





Yet now, after | 


between the curate as he read the prayers and a 
pew where sat Mr. Griffith Williams with his family ; 
who were, apart from the aged woman already 
spoken of, the only known relatives of the dying 
man; and who, like his wife, had also been driven 
from his presence of late years. 

It was, as we have said, the afternoon service, 
which is not ordinarily at Tymawr a very impres- 
sive one, for several reasons. It is a service con- 
ducted in the English language for the residents of 
a neighbourhood which are mostly Welsh; it is a 
very short service, as though it had found by 
experience the necessity of adapting its length to 
the number of the congregation ; and the faithful 
few who. attend seem to be mostly actuated, not 
by their faith in any special benefit they are them- 
selves going to receive, but by their charitable 
| desire to set a good example, which may tend to 
the edification of others. Minister and congrega- 
tion are alike respectable and listless. 

But if no message is ever delivered here that is 
likely to rouse the torpid as with the blast of a 
trumpet, let but some little local incident of the 
neighbourhood be ever so slightly touched on, and 
there is an instantaneous quickening of the atten- 
tion; eyes become suddenly riveted on the 
minister, ears listen intently—something that is 
neither hush nor stir, but a compound of both, 
seems to pass electrically through the whole place, 
and then—what? Why, banns of marriage are 
read for the first time, perhaps, between Jenkyn 
Thomas, of this parish, and Ruth Roberts, 
young members, who had kept their secret so close, 
that the news comes quite unexpectedly upon their 
neighbours, and will engross them all through the 
sermon, as the curate unfortunately knows only too 
well. 

His style is not eloquent, it must be confessed, 
nor his views or illustrations original ; but even as 
| he is, without strength or colour of any kind, how 
might he not rouse them to themes of the highest 
and most vital import with his unquestionable 
earnestness and sincerity, if he would but learn from 
| such accidents how, first of all, to interest them ! 
| To-day such a lesson is easy to learn. It is his 
| patron who is dying, and for whom he is about to 
| supplicate the divine succour and comfort. It is 
, the unforgiven wife, and the neglected, perhaps 
also unforgiven brother, who will listen to him ; to 
say nothing of the one or two colliers he can see 
among the congregation, to represent the many 
outside, whose daily bread depends upon the 
| works Jehoshaphat Williams has so long and suc- 
cessfully carried on. 
| How it is no one exactly knows, but everything 
| the curate says or does, seems to undergo to-day a 
| change. His voice, manner, gestures, the very 

look of his face, seem to grow in fervour, and a 
| corresponding glow kindles sympathetically in the 
| hearts of those who listen. 

Jehoshaphat Williams has been by no means a 
model man in any of the relations of life, but, 
on the contrary, notable through the neighbourhood 
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as an unkind husband, a negligent brother, a hard 
master, a reckless speculator with the lives of the 
people in his general system of management. But 


who can remember these things now, or, if they | 


must be remembered, help seeing them in new and 
more kindly lights, when they recall his benefac- 
tions to the church, and school, and village ; when 
they see his relatives assembled here to-day, 
full no doubt of pity and forgiveness ; and when, 
above all, they picture him as dying in his dreadful 
solitude, turning now his wistful gaze upwards, 
and now towards them, whom he may never again 
be able to rejoin ? 

They are, therefore, in an admirable state of 
mind to respond to the fervent prayers of the 
curate for the recovery of their benefactor as they 
do in low ejaculations of “Amen! Amen!” 
bursting from many lips. 

Scarcely five minutes had elapsed after this 
incident, when the door opened, and a boy ap- 
peared on the threshold, relieved against the 
bright March sunshine that was outside. 

No eye would have consciously noticed the 
incident at another time, but now all eyes were 
directed towards him, as if instinctively guessing 
the news he brought. 

It was a lad of about twelve years of age, with 
a bright colour, though sedate expression of face, 
evidently burthened just now with a burthen too 
great to be long borne alone. 

He stole timidly and hesitatingly along the one 
and only way, the central passage through the 
narrow church, till he saw his father, Israel Mort, 
who beckoned him to come. Within another 
minute his news was known to every person in 
the church: God’s will had been done, and not 
man’s will—the answer to the prayer was given 
and not to be gainsayed ; Death was in the home of 
Jehoshaphat Wilkams. 

The curate has often since then confessed to his 
intimates—in those confidential moments when the 
dearest secrets of life are allowed just to appear, 
be gazed on, and withdrawn—that it is still a source 
of wonder to him how he became suddenly inspired 
to determine to throw aside his sermon, that had 
cost him so many painful hours of unrequited 
labour, and trust himself to launch out upon the 
unknown sea of extemporaneous delivery. But he 
did so resolve ; and surely he ought to be thankful 
for it, for it was the one success of a lifetime, a 
comfort to him even now, when he has grown 
diffident—very diftident—of the many other suc- 
cesses that were to have followed. 

But even when he ascended the pulpit, clear in 
his determination of what he was about to do, but 
feeling himself tremble in every limb of his body 
at the most casual glance aside as to possible con- 
sequences, he began not by throwing away his 
written sermon, but by looking at it lovingly, as 
was his wont—perhaps because he needed that 
touch, at least, of the Sunday routine to set him 
fairly off. 





of the sermon itself, which he had learned by 
heart, as usual, so that he might always begin well. 
And while tossing for a moment or two in an agony 
of doubt between what he might be losing of his 
acquired wealth, and what he might go vainly in 
search of to take its place, he began by saying that 
till the news of this awful occurrence had reached 
him, he had intended to direct their attention to 
such and such points—which he enumerated, and 
with such fatal facility, that not only was the 
opening paragraph got out in its entirety, but he 
was already far on into the next, before the ab- 
surdity of the thing struck him, and he paused and 
shut up his book. 

And what happened fer the next minute or two 
he does not know, and has taken care never to 
inquire ; but it passed, and then in another minute 
or two he seemed to have entered on a new world, 
where he was at one and the same time speaking 
with irresistible eloquence, and listening with de- 
light, chastened with awe as wondering how long 
it might last. 

He reviewed the deceased man’s history—how 
he had begun life as a boy at seven years of age, 
and five shillings a week ; scorning to be a burthen 
to poor parents. 

Here he was broken in upon by a couple of 
sharp and decisive hems or coughs—and sounding 
for all the world so like “ hear! hear!” that he could 
not but glance towards their origin. This was Israel 
Mort, whose eyes, however, were fixed, not on him, 
but witha stern expression on the face of his own boy, 
while the lad, with heightened colour and a fasci- 
nated eye, looked on the curate, as if not only he, 
but all the little world about them both, knew that 
to-morrow his father, Israel Mort, meant to make 
him begin work in the mine, and cease scholarship 
and play. 

The interruption acted like the weir on the little 
river outside—made it only flow on more vigor- 
ously. This was life! This was reality! Delicious 
moment! Ah! what a mockery was his face just 
then, with the sad expression on it, that was neces- 
sary for the words he had to speak. 

Jehoshaphat Williams might, perhaps, have been 
more content to die than he was, had he known 
how, before his very form had grown cold, the 
curate would speak of him, and fix his place at 
once and for ever—alike on earth and in heaven. 

As a boy, passing from one humble position to 
another, but always ascending a little; then hewing 
the coal, while getting the strength to hew out 
fortune; appointed a deputy—that is to say, to 
the first step in the government of others; then 
reaching the full dignity of overman. Pausing not 
there any longer than sufficed to give him habits of 
command, and larger practical knowledge, he ob- 
tained at last the onerous, and honourable, and 
profitable post of under-viewer ; and then all other 
steps were easy—agent or manager, part owner, 
sole owner. Here was another and signal example 
of the men—self-made, heroic captains of industry 





But the manuscript suggested the first paragraph | —that make Britain so illustrious! 
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Doubtless there were flaws. He was human, 
and must err—how else could God forgive? There 
had been sad accidents in past times; but mining 


was an empirical art; science only beginning to 


speak so that she could be listened to authorita- 
tively. 
Then he ended with a flowing peroration upon 


the deceased man’s charities, which he 
by asking himself why he repeated all thes 


vound up 
e things ; 


and by “calling to their recollection the epitaph 
upon another great man, and advising them to 


take the meaning to heart, when strangers might 
wander through their village and ask what had 
been the doings of him whom they so mourned, by 
replying to them, in just two words, “Look 
round!” 

There were many moist eyes and handkerchiefs 
that afternoon in the little church of T ymanr ; 
the curate’s own eyes were still red when he 
the church, and found everybody waiting outside— 
the humbler members to gaze and admire, the more 
important ones to go and shake hands with him 
and congratulate him. 

One man of no higher rank 
(that to say, a kind of 
and who it might be supposed would have rather 
desired to shun the curate’s eye than seek it, after 
having so long kept aloof from his ministrations, 
went to him, held out his hand bol dly, which the 
curate took genially, and said— 

« Reverend sir, I ‘haven’t been much in the way 
of sermons for a many years ; but I want to thank 
you, for yours has done me good. Some day, I 
think, you'll find out how without my ing. 


ge 


than an overman 
mining foreman), 
} 


is 


telli 
Come, David, the parson has given you a hint 
too. Look to it, lad, that it doesn’t want repeating. 
I wish your reverence a good afternoon. 


There was no emotion in the man’s face. His 
eyes were as dry as was his manner; and the tone 
and speech, though it seemed grateful, rather 


puzzled the curate. 

But he was destined to be much more puzzled 
before night closed. He could not keep at home ; 
and when out, he could not keep in the solitary 
place where he usually took his walks. He didn’t 
want to be praised, or even to know that men were 
praising him, but he was eager to learn if they 
appreciated the truths of his discourse. A preacher, 
like an orator, must study not only what he says, 
but how it affects them to whom he has spoken. 

These thoughts led him, as the darkness of 
evening grew, to pace along the banks of the little 
river where it glides slowly 
on the marsh ; and occasionally he would stop a 
sit down under the high bushes, and again revel in 

the freshness of the fine things he | aad S nid. 

While thus engaged, two men and 
towards him, the men earnestly conver and | 


sing, 


there stopped as if about to separate. 
He recognised the voices a 

doctor and of Israel Mort, v 

hand. 
They 


as those of the village 
who held his boy’s 


and | 
left | 


for he wanted to hear if they were talking about 
him. 

And this was what he heard :— 

Doctor, Certainly a most able man. 
| Jsraed, And a wonderful memory. He would 
‘recognise any one he had ever talked to even 
twenty years after. 

Doctor. And certainly he never forgets an 
enemy. I never saw a man’s face or manners so 
unlike himself: the face round, chubby, as if he 


intended to be a jolly farmer ; the man- 
whatever he might be saying 


had beer 
|ners most agreeable, 


or doing that others might find di ireeable. 
Israd, Is it known who gets the ‘mine? 


He was 
so 


Doctor. Well, I know. He told me. 
' obliged to choose between his wife and brother ; 
Griffith had illiams is in luck. 


fsrad, Ah, Griffith Williams. I thought so. I 
was rig ‘ht, then. Well, a great man has passed 
away. 

Doctor. Why, I thought you expected much 


from him in the way of promotion and got nothing. 

Israel. I knew him all along, and knew that he 
knew me. So I wasn’t so much disappointed after 
all. There'll be a grand funeral, I suppose ? 

Doctor. I expect so. 

Israed, People collecting, 
quarters to do him honour? 

Doctor. Yes ; but hark ye, Israel, nobody knows 
better than you that all is not gold that glitters. 
If I were to tell you my candid opinion, I “should 
say it would be a larger, grander, and altogether 
more appropriate funeral, if the ghosts of all the 
people who have lost their lives under him were to 
come out of their graves and follow. Good night, 
Israel. 

Tsrae. Good night, Doctor. 

The curate went home, and spent the whole 
night wakefully in his bed, comparing the doctor’s 
last speech vith the fine things he had said in his 
sermon to see if they could in any way be recon- 
ciled by the aid of a little Christian charity in the 
interpretation of both. 


no doubt, from all 


CHAPTER II.—CONSTANTINOPLE, 





between the cottages | 
nd | 


boy came | 


did not notice him, and he was glad of it; | 


From the church at Tymawr to Constantinople 
may seem a long distance, but Israel did not find 
itso, as he and his lad plodded their way thither 
through the village; then entered a picturesque 
winding lane, which soon began to ascend toward 
an exceedingly long row of colliers’ houses that 
| stood on a most conspicuous height far above all 
the other rows, and all the single houses scattered 
on the mountain slope ; and commanding attention 
from every passing traveller by the grandeur of the 
| position and the homeliness of the dwellings. 

The row had been built by Jehoshaphat Williams 
many years ago, and named by him in one of his 
| more grotesque moods—when possibly he thought 
he was playing the poet or the artist in associating 
|his row of cottages, rented at a shilling or so a 
week, with the beauty and splendour of the great 
Eastern capital. 
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To one of the little houses, then, of Constanti- | 
nople the two proceeded, and were met at the 
open door by Mrs. Mort, the overman’s wife. | 
A sad, patient, stricken looking creature she was. 
Calamity did not so much seem to have smitten 
her by heavy but occasional blows, as to have kept 
on her one continual cruel unrelaxing pressure, 
squeezing her very heart’s blood out of her, and | 
leaving reaction impossible. 

You could see as she looked on her husband’s 
and son’s faces, and as she moved away to put the 
tea before them, that there was no spring or vital 
impulse of any kind left in her. She could not | 
even complain. She could only bear in a kind of 
dull way her life of suffering. 

Still a sharp observer might have noticed a 
difference in the looks she gave to Israel and to, 
the boy. To the one it was a glance of perfectly | 
drilled obedience—that ever waited but to know | 
what was desired from it—without the faintest | 
suggestion of hope or desire that she might give | 
him or herself pleasure from the fulfilment of his | 
wishes. ‘To the other it was at once a glance of | 
tender love and earnest fear, but both shadowed | 
and weakened by the sense of utter helplessness. 

For some time Israel did not condescend to say | 
to her a single word, nor did she seem to expect | 
one. 

He went on eating and drinking, and apparently 
thinking, pausing only once to attend to what was 
passing, namely, the mother’s anxious care to find 
some little morsels of meat out of the remains of | 
their Sunday dinner, which David could be induced 
to eat. 

But the lad pushed the plate away, and said he 
wasn’t hungry—he couldn’t eat. 

“That’s nonsense,” said Israel. “I’ve told 
thee before that those who would eat must work; 
but I thought thou might find out for thyself that 
those who do work, or mean to work, must eat. 
Eat thy victuals, and make no more ado.” 

The lad’s face flushed, and he seemed as if he 
were about again to refuse; but he caught the 
pleading look of his mother’s face, 
eat enough to satisfy the stern, inquisitive eye, so 
long as it thought it necessary to remain fixed on 
him. 


| there [” 


nd so did | 
| morrow. 





A minute or two afterwards Israel went to his | 
bed-room to fetch something. 


As soon as the door had closed after his father, | hind every corner. 


the lad went to his mother, took her hand, kissed 
her, and said— 

“Mother, you must speak now. 
the mine. I won't. 
sleep at nights for it. 
all at once out of the most horrid dreams. 


And when I do I jump up 


Last | 
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She felt his hand was trembling, his eyes excited- 
looking and wild, his voice strange, unreal. 

To quiet him, rather than with the faith that she 
could do any good, or even fulfil her promise, she 
said— 

“David, dear, I will—I will indeed! But be 
patient. I have found that always best with him.” 

“ Mother, I can’t be patient if he makes me go 
He seemed to thrill and shudder as he 
uttered the word “there,” as if it included for him 
ali that man could devise of abhorrent cruelty and 
utter disgust. 

The door re-opened, and Israel returned to his 
seat. 

“You have heard the news?” he said, after a 
pause. 

“es.” 
you?” 

“Fools can put questions that it takes wise men 
to answer, and are sometimes too much even for 
them. But, wife, I'll tell you. I’ve been ponder- 
ing over that same question ever since I heard last 
night how bad he was. And it’s on account of 
that I’ve been to church.” 

“To church!” interrupted Mrs. Mort, caught 
for once in an expression of surprise. 

“To church !” he repeatedly doggedly. 
you anything to say to that?” 

“No, Israel; except that I am glad.” 

“What do you mean by that? Do you mean to 
insinuate but there, if you did, it wouldn’t 
matter. Only don’t interrupt me again. I think 
slow, and am sometimes put out.” 

“JT am sorry,” again interposed unlucky Mrs. 
Mort. 

Israel’s brow coloured with ire, but not caring to 
go any further with his wife into the new hopes that 
had been excited in him—having long lost even 
the relish of the last bit of occasional pleasure his 
married life gave him, the power of obtaining a 
we and respectful listener whenever he wanted 

for his own ease of mind to talk himself out—he 
merely remarked :— 

“Well, I shall go and see the new owner to- 
He was at church, and noticed me. And 
now, wife, about David. Have you made the lad 
understand about to-morrow? ‘That I don’t want 
to take a snivelling girl in boy’s clothes with me ; 
nor an idiotic coward, who sees a ghost lurking be- 
You know, and he knows, that 
Is he man enough to say 


Mrs. Mort replied. “ How will it affect 


“ Have 





my mind is made up. 


| he'll do his duty ?” 
I can’t go into | 
It would kill me. 1 can't | 


“ Give him time, he’s——” 

‘Oh, I'll give him till to-morrow morning, half 
| past five o’clock, certainly, That'll do, David?” 

“ Tsrael — husb and — we have had but three 


night I saw that boy who was lost only a few | children ; two are gone, and this one alone remains. 


months ago in our mine, for eight days, and found If not for my sake, or for his, then for your own, 
dead. He came to me, and whispered such things | be patient with him, listen to him and what he 
to me of how it had happened, and what he had | wants, He says he can work ; he will work! 
seen, and when I awoke I do believe I heard my | Sometimes, husband, the poor, silly lad talks of how 
own voice screaming in terror. Oh, do speak to | he will yet grow to bea great man if only r 

him !” “ That’s just what I want to put him in the way 
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of. Do you suppose I mean to remain overman 
all my life long, or that I mean my only son—heir 
to all I haven’t got, but mean to get—to remain 
where I shall first put him? No. And since I 


am in the mood to speak, you shall hear my mind, | 
and think of it afterwards, when you see how things | 


shall be shaped. 

“ T want David to earn money because we are 
so wretchedlypoor, and I can’t any longer do with- 
out, That’s one thing. 

“‘ Next, it don’t suit me just now, or for some 
time to come, to look ambitious, and therefore I 
choose to let everybody see my boy begin as I began, 
as all colliers begin, at the bottom. That’s another 
thing. 

“ And now for the last thing. And if either of 
you dare to breathe a syllable of what I am about 
to say, I’ll—well, I don’t need to threaten. You 
both know me, so listen. I’ve been studying mines 
and mining to some purpose all these years, and 
now, if I don’t miscalkelate, my time’s come. And 
if so, it won't be long before David’s time will 
come. He must get prepared then, as I have got, by 
hard work, and by never minding whether it’s dirty 
work or ugly work. The gold ‘Il be bright that ’ll 
come out of it all, and then we'll see, wife, if things 
can’t be made a bit more comfortable at home.” 

Mrs. Mort’s face happened to be turned away, so 
that he could not see it, But whether he had got 
to like the sound of his voice, or that the flavour of 
the ideal fruit he saw growing and glowing in the 
distance for his hands to pluck somehow humanized 
him a little, he said a few words more in the same 
strain, hardly thinking or caring, as he did so, how 
it might affect his listener. But suddenly he heard 
a kind of gurgling sound in the throat, then a cry 
from David, and the next instant both were on the 
floor—she fainting, the boy wild with alarm, and 
crying and sobbing to her— 

“Mother! mother! mother !” 

Such a thing Israel was bound to confess to 
himself had not happened before for many years ; 
so, after he and David had brought her round 
and quieted her, he gave her, in the shape of a 
warning as to the future, his full forgiveness, and 
kissed her. 

Poor David soon saw there was no more hope 
for him of escape from the threatened doom; so, 
taking heart from the thought Israel had so skilfully 
suggested to him without seeming to do so, that he, 
boy as he was, might yet come to his mother’s aid, 
he spoke out right bravely— 

“ Father, I will go to the mine in the morning 
when you call me.” 

It was sufficient. Israel held out his hand; the 
lad came to it, took it, was lifted on to the father’s 
knee, and in the enjoyment of so novel a position 
forgot all he had been so determined upon a little 
while ago. 

Shall we attempt to look into the innermost 
recesses of Israel’s heart as he saw himself once 
more master of the hearts of those two persons ? 
Shall we ask whether he consciously played the 








hypocrite, a character certainly not natural to him, 
while seeming to recur to old days when the affec- 
tions did occupy some part—however small—of his 
moral framework, and when he had not yet put on, 
with almost ostentatious cynicism, the air of a man 
who acknowledges no brotherhood with his kind ? 
Let us first be sure 
| we can to acertainty justly answer them. Good 
and evil are so inextricably mingled in human 
motive that often when even character itself seems 
to tell us trumpet-tongued by its actions, what must 
have been the impelling power to this good or to 
that evil, we have often but to live on a few years 
more to find we were utterly mistaken and unjust. 

For the present, then, at least, let us suspend 
judgment, and be content to wait and watch. 

A knock at the door, followed by its being 
opened from without, startled Mrs. Mort, who was 
now reading in her great Bible, which she kept 
ever open on a little table specially reserved for 
that use. 

David went to see who it was, and found an 
acquaintance, a collier, who refused to come in. 
Mort heard the voice, and called out— 

“T’ll come to thee, Lewis,” and went. The two 
men whispered some time together, then separated, 
and Mort returned to his seat, merely saying aloud, 

“ Barrett takes time by the forclock. He is not 
going to lose the management of the mine, at 
least, not if he knowsit. No. Allright. I should 
do the same if I were in his place.” 

When David was about to go to bed, his father 
said to him quite unexpectedly— 

“T am well pleased with thee, lad. And I’m 
half.inclined to give thee another day. The spring 
flowers are just coming out. I saw some prim- 
roses and violets yesterday up by the Goitre level. 
So let the motto be, ‘ Play to-morrow, and work the 
day after.’ It'll be your last chance for a goodish 
while, lad.” 

“‘ No, father,” said David, but in a very grateful 
yet very hurried voice, as, conscious if he did not 
say “No” quickly, he might not say it at all; “ No, 
father ; if I am to go, I’d like to feel I’d done it. 
Thank you all the same.” 

“ And that’s manly, too. But if you don’t want 
a day for your own sake, I think you’d better take 
one for mine. I shouldn’t like to leave you long 
alone in the pit the first day, and I must go up to 
Griffith Williams early.” 

David had heard enough. The words “leave 
you alone in the pit,” made him quite as anxious 
as his father could be that the dreaded event 
should be postponed to Tuesday. 

As they parted for the night, Israel saw an odd 
expression on his son’s face that annoyed him, it 
seemed so plainly to say, ‘Was my father trying 
to deceive me when he talked about giving me a 
day’s play for my own sake?” And Israel saw 


| Shall we ask such questions ? 


dimly glimpses of something never even thought 
of before in connection with aught belonging to 
him—glimpses of that new and wondrous world, a 
| boy’s mind in the first great era of development. 
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He gazed at it, but his eyes soon failed him, | at such a time, with no obviously indispensable 
and he turned to pore over some notes he was | business to excuse him. 
making for his visit of to-morrow to The Farm, and| But even had he thought of it, he would have 
soon forgot even the little he had seen or sus-| gone on all the same, having faith in his own 
pected. strength, and knowledge of the other’s weakness. 
Then, too, the viewer, who was also the mana- 
ger, was to be there. It was the knowledge of that 
ISRAEL set off to visit the new owner of the mine | fact that had so suddenly changed Israel’s deter- 
without even thinking of what the latter might say | mination about his son the night before. 
as to the rudeness and impropriety of his intrusion He knew his man, this Griffiths Williams, or 


CHAPTER III.—THE FARM. 





Page 460. 
believed so, knowing, as no doubt he did, one And so he remained, till the brother’s more 
special part of him. As to the rest he was in the | fortunate career began to make the contrast un- 
worst of darkness, that which believes nobody else | pleasant to the successful man, who then gave him 
can see. |a small but sufficient income—helped him to his 

Left an orphan to the care of his vigorous, but | great desire, a thoroughly good education, and when 
very unsentimental brother Jehoshaphat, who was /that was attained, showed a sort of pride in his 
many years his senior, he had at first tried the hard | recognition of the clever, gentlemanly fellow he 
labour of the pit, but given it up, to his brother’s | had, as he thought, at last created out of a great 
great offence, and become a farm labourer. hulking ploughman. 
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What else he might have done for him never 
canie to the test, happily, perhaps, 
He married a farmer's Ganghter, a notable, bus- 
tling, domesticated woman, who brought him good 
looks, an excellent temper, and hayes unexpectedly, 


a considerable fortune; which her father had con- | 


cealed from her, fearing she might other wise be- 
come the victim of some marria ird of 





He was pleased with her choice, ¢ 
when he died “ The Farm,” and everything in the 


world he possessed. 

Griffith was now a gentleman. He read = 
travelled occasionally, spent money freely when- 
ever appealed to in behalf of any good cause, sor 
then, after all, began, at the age of forty, to find his 
life a burthen, without knowing why. 

His wife was an excellent woman, and he de- 
votedly attached to her, in spite of her deficiencies 
in the character of a lady. His children were of 
striking beauty, and revelling in good health: 
what, then, was the secret cloud that ever veiled 
from him the true value of all his advantages ? 

It was this : he was at once sensitive and proud, 
and had discovered that others in knowing these 
traits of his character took a malignant pleasure 
in making the worst use of them. 

He had fallen, he found, between two stools. 
The gentry with whose tastes and means his 
own were most in accord took no notice of him, 
but seemed to think the poor farm labourer of 
yesterday was essentially the same man still, only 
grown rich. The little farmers on their side, men 
of hard laborious life, and unrefined habits, ever 
fighting against poverty, or the fear of it, looked 
upon him as an upstart, even while they were 
obliged to acknowledge he was no discredit to 
their order. At every local agricultural show and 
contest, he and his labourers were always foremost 
in showing what good farming meant, by practical 
examples, and by winning a large proportion of the 
prizes offered : incidents that scarcely improved the 
temper of those whose inferiority they illustrated. 

He thus grew restless, solitary, reserved in his 
habits, took depressing views of things—became 
morbidly suspicious. And, to make matters worse, 
he cultivated that troublesome thing—conscience— 
till it became, according to its custom, a power 
formidable to its owner, since he did not attempt to 
make it formidable in a more legitimate way, that 
is, in using it for the conquest of the many evils he 
saw about him. Thus his impulsive goodness and 
conscientiousness came to nothing, or very little ; 
and at the same time he found men looked upon 
him, on the a as having a keen eye to his own 
advantage, and as ready to take deep offence 
against insults or inte, real or supposed. 

Such was the man who now owned the coll liery, 
and who lived in the very loveliest neighbourhood, 
and the most picturesque ‘old manor house, perhaps, 5 

that could be found in half a dozen shires, ‘The 
Farm,” distinguishingly so called, in reference to 
its superio~ dignity to all the other and smaller 
farms of the neighbourhood. 








for Griffith. 





The most striking feature of the range of moun- 
tains that here for so many miles face the sea is 


sky line. A mountain rises 





| the undulations of their 





to a considerable height, with a rounded central 
| crown ; the slopes, right and left, for ning valleys, 
which reascend to other and similarly crowned 
mountains—thus valley and mountain succeed at 
near intervals, each after ea h; but with such in- 
finite changes in the general form and direction of 





their intervening double their . vely 


ind wild streams of water, that it is an unending 
| pleasure to go from one to another, Sindee ever 
| fresh beauty the farther you go. 
| And what a world of sweet solitude awaits you if 
you go right up some of these valleys till you reach 
their highest points! what a world of 
splendour if you then also ascend the heig 
and gaze over the interminable panorama of moun- 
tains and valleys, and the all-encircling sea! 

All this beauty is non-existent for Israel Mort as 
he opens the gate of the farm and sets the dogs 
baying, and begins to look about him for the door 
where he should enter. 

To his astonishment his own son David ad- 
vances to meet him, and show him the way, laugh- 
ingly, yet also a little excitedly, and explaining that 
he had seen the squire (for so people began to call 
him) while he was seeking wild flowers, and that he 
asked him about his father, and was pleased to 
hear he was coming up to The Farm. 

Israel looked at the lad so long and fixedly that 
David changed colour, and wondered if he was sus- 
pected of lying, but his father’s thoughts were far 
away, travelling slowly but firmly tow ards the pro- 
mised land he had so long made the goal of his 
life. 

“ Do you know,” at last he said, “ if Mr. Barrett, 
the manager, has been here ?” 

“Oh, yes indeed! He's in there now with Mr. 
Griffith Williams.” 

“T meant to have been first. I ough 
been !” Israel muttered to himself, savage 
ing his teeth. “Go on, David.” 

David went on before him, through the long but 
narrow hall, the father seeing nothing of the pic- 
tures between which he passed, or the busts over 
the doors, or of the painted-glass window that ad- 
mitted a dim rich light from the conservatory, 
while his son not only saw all these, but much 
more (for which he must have been indebted to his 
fancy), if we may judge from his subsequent report 
to his mother of this, to him, wonderful day. 

At the farther end David felt obliged to point 


out to his father the noble stag-horns that 


opes, and of 





picturesque 


hts near, 
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the huntsman ! 
“ He—who ?” 
Mr. Griffith Williams, father.” 
“ Oh!” responded Israel, and invited no further 
particulars ; so David, obliged to be silent, opened 
the door and went 


cried David, enthusiastically. 


in first, as if already he felt at 


suspended over the door through which they were 
about to enter. 
“ He killed the stag, father, and saved the life of 
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his last holiday. 

The place dazzled the overman. 
greater part of all the daylight that life afforded | 
him in the mine, the blaze of illumination that now 
burst upon him “ dazed him” as he said, when he 
found somebody to speak to. The room seemed all 
window, and to bring the glowing valley, the dancing 
river, the broad marsh, and the double and vying 
splendour of the sea and sky into startling closeness. 

Griffith Williams—a stout, handsome man, with 
light hair and beard, in a short shooting-jacket, a and 
with his gun lying Across his knee, as though he 
had been examining it when interrupted—sat at a 
large round table, on which were writing materials, 
and a big tin box, labelled outside “ Jehoshapl hat 
Williams, Esquire,” just come from the deceased 


centleman’s lawyers, and from which had just been! a 
gentleman’s law 1 fi hich had just I 


taken a number of papers and bulky documents 
by a gentleman who stood by it as its custodian, 
and handed them as required by the heir. 

** Our firm, sir”—so the gentleman was saying as 
Israel was introduced, and sat down immediately 
in the most unobservable corner he could find 
—“ thought, as you are sole heir, and as some of 
these things may demand immediate attention, we 
ought not to wait for the customary occasion of 
handing everything over, but see you at once, and 
take your instructions.” 

“ Quite right. Many thanks. You will, of course, 
continue to act for me as you did for my brother.” 

The gentleman gave a most profound bow, 
breathed as if he lived again, and a heavy fear had 
been lifted from his mind. 

Israel also drew a deep breath. The affair 
struck him as ominous and unpleasant. The same 
sort of dealing would renew Mr. Barrett’s lease of 
office, who, if he did not leave now, would pro- 
bably stick to the colliery quite the natural term of 
Israel’s life. 

He noticed, too, that Griffith Williams had seen 
him, and had not thought proper to notice him. 

But where was the manager? He saw nothing 
of him. Had he already settled everything with 
Mr. Griffith Williams, and gone away home? 

Feeling something soft and delicate touch his 
hand, he turned, and saw by his side, looking up 
into his face, the very loveliest child Israel thought 
he had ever seen. 
into his life, for the first time, the consciousness of 
what beauty meant, as he looked at this fair little 


creature, as bright, sparkling, joyous, as the wild | 


stream that laved her father’s domain. 

“ Are you David’s papa?” she asked. 

“T’m his father.” 

‘Oh, yes; that’s the same thing. He gave me 
these,” she said, swelling her breast that he might 
see the violets she had pinned there. 


“Did he?” responded Israel, knowing not how | 


to talk to this embodied little fairy, and for once 
feeling afraid of his own roughness of grit. 

“ Yes; and I like him very much. Will you let 
him come again ?” 


| 


home, then went out again, as if remembering it was | 
| your papa that !” 
Spending the | 


| 


“Eh? No. I don’t know. You must ask 

“Oh, that’s so nice !” she exclaimed gaily, and 
clapping her hands, Then she said, as if quite 
confidentially—‘ Do you know papa says that if he 
makes everybody about obey him, I make him obey 
me; and therefore I’m the only real squire ; but I 
wasn’t to tell. There! I forgot I was tel lling. 
Good-bye. David shal? come again, you'll see.” 

Israel looked in her face, then looked away, as 
if thinking he would like to kiss her, for simple 
love of her child-beauty. But as for doing it, he 
would as soon have thought of asking to have ‘her 
altogether. When he turned towards her again 
she was gone; and his attention was immediately 
drawn to matters of deeper concern. 

The manager, Mr. Barrett, came into the room, 
nd in a bustling, confident sort of way, implying 
the best possible understanding with his employ er, 
went to him and the lawyer ; ‘and then, to Israel’s 


| great surprise and utter confusion of thought as to 


' coming there. 


the meaning of the incident, the manager came 
across the room to where he was at its farthest 
extremity, and said to him— 

“Tsrael, Mr. Griffith Williams says he can’t see 
you to-day, but to-morrow, perhaps, he may spare 
a minute or two.’ 

“Oh, very well !” said Israel, rising, hat in hand. 

“Can I do what you want?” asked the manager, 
not exactly in an offensive way, but looking, Israel 
thought, as if wondering at his impudence in 


My business isn’t so im- 


“No, sir, thank you. 
And staying no further 


portant but it can wait.” 
question, away he went. 


It would be hardly a pleasant spectacle that 


| which we should see, could we look just now into 


Israel’s heart as he goes home in one of those 
silent moods of his, which, as the working men 
about him in the mine know to their cost, are ever 
the most to be feared. 


By his side—running along—goes David, in the 


| very seventh heaven of bliss; and only the hap- 


Somehow there seemed to come | 


pier, though he thinks not of that, that his father 
is too much engrossed to interfere with the bubbles, 
more intoxicating than those of wine, which are 
dancing in his brain, and making him feel as if he 
could leap impossible heights and distances. 

Had not Nest—that dear, darling, delicious 
little creature—been talking to him, how long he 
could not estimate ? 

Had she not wondered at him for knowing so 
much about birds’-nests, and wild flowers, and 
where the snakes lived? And had he not laughed 
at her for saying so, while she was telling him of so 


'many and such wonderful things that he felt his 


head could never hold them all, but must burst, 
just as his heart was like to do, with so much joy ? 

Had she not sung to him, and made him sing 
with her, and praised his clear, bird-like voice, 


'which he didn’t care a bit about in comparison 
| with hers ? 


Had she not fed him with all sorts of delicacies, 
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the names of which he did not attempt to hear or 
to understand ; and played to him on the piano; 
and taken him to see her pigeons; and promised 
to give him a pair some day if he would only be 
sure to take care of them? And when at last they 
were about to part, had she not begun to cry as he 
told her, with all the frank simplicity of youth, of 
the ordeal of to-morrow? Above all, had she not 
wanted to go at once to her papa, and make him 
stop Israel Mort from doing so wicked a thing ? 

Mine work or no, he did not care now—not just 
now. 


Happy hour—happy hearts—will they live ae 


the memory of either when the business of life 
begins in all its seriousness ? 


CHAPTER IV.—-DAVID'S TRIAL. 


WHILE it was still dark, cold, and raw, David | 
was awakened to his day of trial. 

His father had laid a heavy hand on him, and 
shaken him, and the child, who had been dream. | 
ing of wandering in naked innocence all night on 
the banks of a river with an angel, who told him at 
last she was Nest, opened his eyes in such sweet | 
trust and utter forgetfulness of what lay before 
him, that Israel himself was somewhat troubled to 
meet the change that must come as memory came 
and the stupor of sleep passed away. 

The yet unconscious eyes were swollen with 
last night’s tears, in which the boy’s soul had 
drifted to that sweet sleep, that harbour of forget- 
fulness and peace which children, however sorely 
their burthens press upon them, scarcely ever fail 
to find, 

David had reached it, and been welcomed and 
cherished in it like some ship resting at home on 
the last night before a perilous voyage. Sweet 
dreams had visited him, old childish joys that he 
had half forgotten pressed softly to his heart again, 
and without bringing the sense that they were 
taking a last leave of him. 

He woke at his father’s hard touch, full of love 
for all the world, and springing to his elbow, 
smiled up sweetly into Israel’s inexorable face. 

“Now, my boy, up with you, the day has come 
when you are to be a man.” 

It had come—the day and the moment of the 
great change. The blow had fallen; from that 
moment the flower of David’s childhood was 
crushed, never to rise again. The bitterness of a 
too early manhood came upon him. The dew of 
his life’s morning, which was sparkling in his eyes 
when his father woke him, rolled down in two icy 
tears, to return no more. 

His teeth chattered, he drew away his shoulder 
from under Israel’s hand, slipped from his little 
bed, and drew his clothes on him and his misery 
with them—like a man indeed. 

His mother was blowing the fire, and not daring 
to glance towards him—sickening with the fear of 
hearing suddenly the crying of those lips which | 
might still be taking their life from her bosom, so | 











did their least complaint thrill through it to her 
heart’s core. 

But all was silent, save the crackling of the 
| sticks over which she was trying to boil the milk 
| for this bitter breakfast. 
| At last, when she had succeeded, and was turn- 

ing to pour it upon David's bread, she was amazed 
; to see him dressed, sitting in his place, white as 
| death. 
All through breakfast she dared not speak, and 
| David never looked at her, and the moment came 
| when his father rose and said— 

“ Now, David, we must start.” 

Then when she saw David rise and take his cap 
and stand by the door waiting, she could bear her 
anguish no longer, but went to him, and drew him 
to her bosom and kissed him. 

He was cold as frost. He did not return her 
kisses, but his great blue eyes looked at her in 
passive acknowledgment of her love and helpless- 
ness. 

“ Now we're off,” said Israel, and taking David’s 
hand, he led him out into the rawand murky twi- 
light dawn. 

Somehow David felt that this darkness was 
necessary for the fearful occasion, and that such a 
horror as putting a young, shrinking soul and body 
into the dark mysteries of the earth could scarcely 
have been committed in broad daylight and sun- 
shine. 

He wondered feebly if he might perchance be 
saved if the sun burst out and shone upon his 
father’s face—if it might shame the hard and cruel 
resolution from his eyes, and slacken the iron grip 
of his hand. 

But the sun came not, the place of terror was 
reached. David saw the cage ready in which he 
was to go down, and wrenching his hand from 
Israel’s, stood off a little looking at it. 

“ What now?” asked Israel threateningly. Then 
after a pause he said with more gentleness, “ Come, 
I shall get in first.” 

Israel got in, and called to David to follow. 

The boy did not answer, but stood panting with 
dilated nostrils and heaving shoulders. 

Israel got out again without uttering a word, 
and went to take hold of him, but David fell on 
his knees and throwing back his brow, on which 
large drops of sweat had risen, began to shriek at 
him. 

The boy seemed to Israel to cry with his mother’s 
voice as well as his own, and he told himself that 
it behoved him to be very firm. 

He was interrupted. A deputy came to see 
what was the matter, and finding Israel, gave him 
a message from the manager which required im- 
mediate attention. 

Israel took the message, sent the man away, 
and turning to his son, asked him if he would go 
quietly down. 

Getting no answer, he suddenly lifted David as 
he knelt, and thrust him in the cage. 

Here David clung to his neck so fiercely that he 
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had to strike him with his clenched fist before he 
could make him let go. 

He let him down alone, and listened unmoved 
to the shrieks as they grew fainter and fainter, but 
either through forgetfulness of the message re- 
ceived, or some natural remorse, followed him 
before many minutes. 

In an hour's time father and son were drawn up 
together. 

Israel’s face confessed his defeat. His experi- 
ment had been tried and had failed. The mysteries 
of the trial neither father nor son ever spoke of ; 
but when Israel laid the boy’s quivering form on 


} 

| her, and there waits for a poor weeping woman, 
| whose looks do not belie her case, for she zs just 
| parting with her all, her boy, her only remaining 
child, who does his best to comfort her, and to 
make her sure he will come back a man, strong, 
rich— 

“ And then—oh, mother !” 

The captain is his friend, and will tell her all 
about him. She will hear of him soon sitting on 
some high office stool, laughing or crying over her 
letters, and learning how to begin the life that is 

| to end in his becoming a rich merchant. Again 
| they embrace, and one of the sailors draws him 


the ground, he spurned it with his foot, and went | away and into the boat, while the other, with oars 


down again foiled, beaten, and cursing his fate. 

As for David, he gathered himself up slowly, 
like a poor hart scarcely sure whether the dog’s 
teeth are yet holding it, then fled, and reached 
his home, and dropped down at his mother’s feet, 
where he lay and panted till his senses left him. 


Why should we dwell on the scenes that after- 
wards took place, or on the incidents of the un- 
equal struggle between manhood’s brutal strength on 
the one hand, and motherly weakness and the boy’s 
own youth on the other? Let us rather pass over 
this sad period, and take the reader to the seashore 
one bright golden morning of early summer, when a 


ship is seen in the offing, with sail after sail expand- | 


ing to the crisp but pleasant breeze ; when a boat 
quits the ship for the shore with a couple of men in 


| in hand, prepares to start. 

He is in, the boat is off, the deed is done that 
can no longer be undone, but must now be taken 
with all its consequences. 
| They wave handkewhiefs to each other inces- 
| santly till the ship is reached. The poor mother 

strains her eyes as if she would read in his face if 
his purpose falters at the lax moment; but, no— 
| he is too far off for her to judge. All she can do 
is to drop on her knees and pray, and so praying 
and kneeling she moves not, till the mist that grows 
up in the sea, or the mist that has already filled her 
own imperfect sight, take, perhaps kindly, away 
from her, and for ever, all farther power of recog- 
nition of the particular ship that holds him. It is 
lost among the crowd of ships, as he will be lost, 
she thinks, for her among the crowd of humanity. 








INSPIRATION. 


A Half-hour in the Cemple Church.* 


“A light that shineth in a dark place 


cH is St. Peter’s description of the office of 

the Bible—its office, and the Zmit of it. “A 
light shining in a dark place, until a dawning day.” 

On this one Sunday in Advent, the Church 
speaks and prays expressly concerning her holy 
Scriptures. Recognizes God as the cause of their 
being written, and prays for grace to use them for 
the purpose for which they were given. 





In the text, we have not only this purpose | 


stated, but we have also a memento of its connec- 
tion with the Advent. 

A subject, therefore, always important, is made 
by the text seasonable also. 

Instead of any laboured effort after an exhaus- 
tive enumeration of the various designs and uses 
of the Bible, I will ask you to take into your 
hearts the beautiful and touching words of St. 
Peter—words better and more persuasive than a 
thousand Sermons, might they but be first wisely 
expounded, and then, by the grace of God, received 
in the power of their truth and love. 

St. Peter feels himself a dying man. Ever since 
that morning by the sea of Galilee, when he had 
the blessedness of thrice telling his risen Lord 


* Dec. 4, 1870. 














, until the day dawn.’’—2 Perer i. 19. 


| how he loved Him, and then receiving back in 
| humility an apostleship forfeited through self- 
| confidence—ever since that memorable morning, 
| he had had two crosses always before him, the 
| Cross on which Jesus died, and the cross on which 
|he shall die. “Shortly,” he says here to the 
Churches, “‘I must put off this my tabernacle, even 
| as our Lord Jesus Christ hath showed me.” One 
| closing testimony he bears, consciously or un- 
| consciously, for the Church of all time, to the 
|reality of that which he calls “the power and 
| presence ” of Christ; in other words, the great 
and glorious Advent which is to be the Revelation, 
| the Epiphany, of the King of kings. I have been 
| myself, he says, an eyewitness of His majesty. I 
heard with these ears that voice from heaven, on 
the holy mount of transfiguration, which attested 
Him as the beloved Son of God. And therefore I 
| cannot be misled, I cannot be misleading, when I 
bid you to believe, to expect, and to adore. 
“ We have also a more sure word of prophecy.” 
The force is lost in the rendering. Read it thus— 
| * And,” in this attestation on the holy mount, “ we 


| have a confirmation of the prophetic word ”—of 


| the whole volume of Scripture. Prophecy is not 



































all prediction : 
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: ; | 
the prophet is God’s utterer—one 


who speaks for God from God, whether his special | 


message be concerned with things past, or present, | 
| 
| may 


or future—with history, exhortation, or warning. 
All the writers of Scripture were prophets—and he 
volume of Scripture is “the prophetic word.” 


Now, since Christ is the subject of Scripture— 


since “the testimony of Jesus is the spirit of 
prophecy ”—whatever attests Him confirms it. | 
That voice fron eaven “fron e excellent 
That from heaven “from th llent 


glory” set the seal of God Himself to the prophetic 
word. 
he text follows :— 

“Whereunto ye do well in —_ r heed,” in apply- 
ing yourselves to its study, “ untoa lamp shinin 
in a dark place, until day shall dawn, and the day 
your hearts: irst” 
‘ ndition of all profitin 


knowing this first””—as a 


from it—*‘ that no ~~ 


star rise In 


y 
o 





phecy,” no utterance, “of Scripture is of private 
solution ;” due, that is, to the writer’s individual 
will or r effort t to solve one of God's mysteries: it is 

t that the human writer, of any book or any chapter 


volunteers to explain God, 
His will and His counsel, 
itures of His hand. The “solution,” or “intery 
” spoken of, that of Scripture, but dy 
the thing to be interpreted, 


of Scripture, His way 


and His doing, 
yre- 


is, not 





ture : the ° l 


ri] 
™ 
it 


to be solved, is not (as generally supposed) the 
difficult prophecy, the abstruse text, which ste 
an interpreter, and can find no private or human 
one: on the contrary, the enigma in question is 


iat which the prop! 1ecy comes to solve: and St. 


t 
Peter’s statement is, that, = coming to solve, it 
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comes not of itself, not of th ll or the wisdor f 
the rite 5, but of F God who sends, and 
vho insnire 
The universe of mind and matter is full of mys- 
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You ca 
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alone arth 
» aiong eartns 


nnot take one ste] 
cannot sleep or wake, you ca 
you cannot move or live, w 
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one breath, ithout 
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(by yourself at least) inexplicable thing 
vhich, nevertheless, it may be salut uy, 
necessary, that you shi yuld be infor 


is His good 


the Church’s, 


belong to God it 
world’s 


secret “thi ngs which 


1 } , 
pleasure, one by one, as the 


education advances, to reveal and to light up. This 
is the beneficent use of Holy Scripture. Each part 


of it, rightly read, is a solution, an interpretation, 











the reading of some riddle. And St. Peter's say- 
ing is, that ~~ be ee nation is not the writer’s own 
—not man’s, but God’s. “No prophecy of Scrip- 
ture is a matter na private” or human “solution.” 


** For,” he adds in explanation, “no prophecy,” 
no part of the prophetic word, 
or carried to us “ by the will of 
(along) ”—it is the 
Spirit men spake from God.” 

nony was ever stronger or 
prehensive to the 
part of it, St. Peter declares, is due, 
to God. wens omg it h as its 


and every wr 
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‘was ever conveyed” 


a man, but carried 


more com- 
Every 
not to man, but 
purpose, 


No testit 
inspiration of the Bible. 
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And he speaks, we remember, of the first half of 
the Bible. Other writings were already beginning 
to circulate with authority in the t 
have 4 know not 
Gosp el; St. Peter _ € ak of St. 
name, an 
quoting tl 
to 3 yet been incorpor 
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e, thoug 





in the lew of id they were 
already eases the t] hich we call 
the New Testament « 2 yur 
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and implies an equal sacredne 
cannot b e—for wow writings of 1 
Holy S spirit of Pent st and of 
fearlessly claim for 
Peter writes of the 

It is, indeed, in our days, the half volu 
stands in greater need of the testimony 
not counsel any man to commit himself to a th 
of Inspiration: we do not read here any en 
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ment for the theor «dab ge stn as itis gratuitous, 
of a verbal Ins] ion—accordi to which the 
human writer ons ymes a mere mechat | instru- 
nent, all diligence, all h l litation 
superseded, all gifts, natural and acquired, levelled 
and swept away, all differences of le and 
thought, between one writer and another, rendered 
absolutely unaccountable, and questi of text 
ind rea of ( 1 1 ¢ oO 
swollen mat t of lif L ce 
inasmuch as either tl or tl God H lf 1 t 
have written, and to doubt or go wrong about one 
jot or one tittle m mal ll the diff ce 
between the having or the not having the very 
word and mind of the inspiring Spirit 
St. Peter speaks the | ngu ‘ we n ny be 
t| of truth and soberness, when he d ibes_ the 
| sacred writers as “ borne along” (to give the « 
figure) by the impetus and impulse tl 
Ghost. Assuredly he bid e in ( 
and each ch of pt rb l 
ground of Divine doct Still 1 yuld he 
direct us to recognize the unity of plan and 
counsel, which 1 m | Christ the subj or the 
object of all Scr l les all t ibutary 
streams of Revelation into one inexhaustible ocean 
of “ the unsearchable riches of Christ 
God is not hoi | tho = 1 of 
a well-meaning piety, which would for« the 
faith of the Church theories repugi her 
reason. It is with the principle of Inspirat 
with its grand general self-assertion—with th 
noble, the impressive conviction that in opening 
| that Book I enter God’s presence-chaml 
iall hear, if I listen for it, the “ voice from the 
to me ( t—it is with 
icent tl we, most 
] concer Our ve ( L- 
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“A lamp shining in a dark place 


day 
< dawn.” 


twilight upon a cheerless, a vacant, a murky and 
squalid chamber. Nevertheless it is its light: by it 
e have here two points—the office of Scripture, | weary frames and aching hands must finish tasks 

an its terminus. which day has been too short for, and prepare 
The Bible is not the “light.” As of the last | themselves for hard-earned rest by the completion 

and greatest of the prophets, so of it in like man-| of toils which must not run into the morrow. To 
ner we say, “ Not that light, but sent to bear witness | despise the lamp is not to pay homage to daylight 


of it.” | —to set aside the Bible is to dishonour Christ. 
When our Lord spoke of that prophet, He ap- | And where is it, when we interpret the figure— 


plied to him—although in both places the a | where and how—that the lamp of Scripture gives 
version has missed it—the very figure employed | light? What is the “dark place?” 
here for the Bible. “ He was the lamp, lit and | Let the souls here present, answer. 
shining,” giving light for its season, and to be| What is our life? 
superseded by the fuller light of day. Holy Scrip- Oh how dry and parched and squalid were this 
ture is a “lamp ;” it is not the light, not the sun, | life without its lamp! Put yourself for one moment, 
of day. It is _——-* substitute, during hours of | in imagination, out of the light of God’s Revela- 
darkness, for the more brilliant, more perva ive, | ttion—how blank, how dead the desolation! In its 
more cheering luminary, which God Himself has | brightest moments, how “dreary were this earth if 
set in the firmament of heav en, earth were all !” Th e desponding cry of Israel over 
There is a contempt for the Bible, not on the | its deaths and graves in the wi \derness, “We perish, 
part of scoffers and libertines, but of decorous, | we perish, we all perish |” has its echo in the sun- 
thoughtful, worshipping men, characteristic of the | niest life of time. Change and decay—therefore 
age. There is also, over against this, an idolatry separation, therefore loneliness, therefore (at last) 
of the Bible, a substitution of it, know n or un- the solitary journey, h¢ —_ we know not yl 
known, for God and Christ and the t this is our life without God and God’s Word. 
speak sometimes as though the mer morrow we die ”—who shall tell us what death is? 
binding of Bibles, the mere touching aa handlir Who shall come back to us to say whether indeed 
the mere reading and spelling from the sacred page, | there be anything after it? 
were of course ” evangelization, or as though God Even if we were contented, with our will or with- 
had deputed to the dead mechanical book the in out it, to take days one by one, and, doing our 
alie ils incommunicable prerogative of His own | duty in each, to trust an unknown Maker with the 
omnipotent grace. They will tell j you, in tra cts an ap ppo yrtionment of futurity, yet even ther 
platforms, how much space its existing copies 1 1} ing 1 with immortality save as a mere conject tural 
cover, or to what height a pyramid of the peradventure—even then, who shall tell us what is 
rise into the sky. They forget the waste, the wear-| pleasing to God or displeasing? How shall we 
ing and tearing, and tre -ading under foot of Bibles, | know which way bending our steps we may reach 
in schools, and nurseries, and careless homes, which | that undiscovered shore from whence we are to be 
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spens- 









. 1 . s - ed “ - F ® — 
is the dark reverse of the highly-coloured picture. | sent off, helpless sheep for pasture or slaughter, in 
More reverence, perhaps, was secured for the W this direct ion or that, into death or life? Oh we 





of God, when one solitary copy of it was c 


in some dim, dull village church, where only pl 
only a soul’s hunger and thirst, could draw 


know not, without a reflection not given to the 
| many, what we owe to God’s Word as to simple 
direction in duty! Conscience, we say, is man’s 

towards it, than now, when all handle, all know, all | guide—that shall suffice me. Yes ; but who shall 
possess it; all, therefore, may dally and trifle with | inform conscience? Who shall tell me, in this 
it if they will. point and that—and it is in particulars that my 
We speak not thanklessly—God forbid—of the | difficulty lies, and my _ trial—what is the will 
multiplication of Bibles. Nor are we undervaluing | of God concerning me? Con ascience itself needs 
its blessed office, in which it sometimes works | the lamp—where “is the violence, where is the 
miracles of grace, apart from preachers injustice, where is the weakness, I had almost 
positors, in the silent secret temple of |said where is the sin or the crime, which 
communing with its God. Only we wou | conscience, destitute alike of light and lamp, 
boasting. We would check that extravagance of|has not commanded or win pre mF Command- 
expectation which first deludes and then paralyzes. | ment, precept, above all, 
We would mark St. Peter’s word “lamp,” and not | definite and life-like, in shins man ea done thus 
confound it with the divine, everlasting original. |and God has thus requited—persons, known by 
We honour, we do not worship the Bible. We | name, represented in action, read to me by charac- 
must look through it, and in it, to the inspiring, | ter, who have map sinned or thus resisted, whom 
——s enkindling Spirit. God led this way and not that, while they followed, 
This “lamp” shines in a dark piace. The sun] and recalled to “this s course, not that, by discipline 

is expansive, diffusive, co-extensive in his agency | of suffering, when they wandered—we know not 
with the worlds of which he is the centre. ‘The | what we owe to the ce till, in thought and ima- 
lamp is lit at evening in the gradually darkening | gination, we extinguish it; and even then, even 
room, sometimes shedding + but a faint flickering | when we seem to have quenched it, it glimmers and 
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flickers and gives light still. God has been better 
to us than we to ourselves, and having once given 
us the lamp of His Word, takes care, by His provi- 
dence and by His patience, that it shall never quite 
be put out. 

And if we turn for one moment from the dark 
places of the life to the dark chambers of the heart 
—to the inner, the innermost shine of all, across 
the threshold of which, alike in its joy and in its 
bitterness, no stranger, no dearest friend, can step 
with absolute knowledge—can we dispense with 
the lamp of Scripture there? Can we love Him 
whom we know not? Can we trust Him of whom 
we have not heard? Can we find a presence in 
loneliness, and a comfort in disappointment, and a 
strength in weakness, and a joy in sorrow, there 
where we are mere guessers, mere dreamers, (for 
aught we know) mere fablers? Who told us that 
we were anything to God, or God to us? Who told 
me that the cry of my soul shall ever reach the great 
sky, or cross the gulf between earth’s atmosphere 
and heaven’s intolerable light? Who bade me, 
who encouraged, who permitted me, to stretch out 
towards the Dweller in the invisible and the un- 
approachable so much as the -hand of desire or of 
enquiry ? Who revealed to me the existence of a 
more than magnetic communication between God 
and the soul, or the possibility—much more, the 
reality—of a Divine Spirit touching my spirit, 
coming into it, and making it live from the dead ? 

All these things, these above all, we owe to the 
lamp of God’s Word—which has brought the very 
Sun of Righteousness, by dim reflection at least, 
into my secret chamber, and taught me how to feel 
after and to find Him, in whom I live and move and 
have my being. 

2. We have still a word to add upon the latter 
clause of the text, introduced by the limiting phrase, 
“ until.” 

St. Peter seems to say that the volume of inspi- 
ration, the lamp shining in a dark place, has a 
limit, an end, to its shining. 

Writing as he did long years after our Lord’s 
first Advent, it is evident that that is not his limit 
that he is not here saying of the Scriptures of 
the Old Testament, that their office was to cease 
when the Saviour to whom they witnessed was 
come. A Christian writing to Christians, he says, 
“Ye still do well to give heed to the prophetic 
word,” 

There are, then, two remaining possibilities, 
between which, if not in both of which, the “ until” 
must find its scope. 

“Until the day dawn and the day-star arise in 
your hearts.” 

The last words, strongly pressed, would make 
St. Peter say that the terminus of the office of 
Scripture is found in the individual illumination. 

When the Word of God, brought home by the 





Spirit of God, has penetrated your heart with the 
light, with the revelation, of Christ your Saviour— 
when conviction, and in its train conversion, and 
after it comfort, and following it “strength as your 
day” for holy living—when these things are yours, 
then you may shut the Book, then light has sprung 
up upon you, the day-spring and day-star is yours, 
and you can dispense with the lamp because sun- 
shine is in your soul. 

Yet does St. Peter assume, with regard to all 
those here addressed, that they are still destitute 
of this grace of an effectual calling? No artifice 
can render this interpretation harmonious with the 
tone and ring of the entire Epistle. Those whom 
St. Peter addresses, he addresses as already pos- 
sessed of the precious, priceless faith. They had 
not still to seek either the first convictions or the 
later consolations of the everlasting Gospel. To 
suppose otherwise would be to misread the cha- 
racter presupposed, as much as to disparage the 
perpetual usefulness of the lamp. 

There remains, then, this only—and with it we 
will turn our steps towards the holy table—that the 
“day” of which St. Peter speaks is the day—that 
which has still to dawn, that of which the day-star 
has not yet risen, though already some streaks, 
prognostics of daybreak, are visible in the horizon 
of the far eastern sky. The day is the Advent: not 
the first Advent, for that was past when he wrote: 
nor only the spiritual Advent, wherein Christ comes, 
with his Father, by the Spirit, to make his abode 
with the believing and loving one—for after ¢his 
Advent there is but the more need of that lamp of 
the Word by which the Christian man must walk, 
warily and circumspectly, till his change come: 
but the great Advent; that to which the eye of 
longing expectation should ever be turned, in awe 
and hope—that of which we make special mention 
at this holy season—that of which, although the 
world, dead and living, shall see the glorious 
dazzling brightness, the Christian alone shall 
behold in his heart the beauty and the satisfaction. 
Even that day, though, like the lightning, flashing 
as in a moment before the eyes of all men, in the 
East and in the West—even that day-star, though 
it be the dawning of a consummation in which a 
universe is interested—yet shall have its true, its 
perfect lustre only in the faithful heart. 

Till then, my brethren, let us study, let us love, 
let us live by, the light of God’s Word. Let us 
say, and find it true, “Thy Word is a lantern unto 
|my feet, and a lamp to my steps.” ‘Thy testi- 
monies are wonderful: therefore doth my soul 
keep them.” So living, so dying, it shall be said 





to each one, as he prepares to exchange the dark 
chamber of his earthly being for the light of an 
| everlasting day, “ Thine eyes shall see the King in 
| His beauty : they shall behold the land that is very 
| far off.” 
| C. J. VAUGHAN, 
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John Keble. 


MISS YONGE’S “MUSINGS OVER ‘THE CHRISTIAN YEAR.’” 


V HAT a gleam of light would be thrown | 


across some of our finest hymns if we knew 
more of the personal history out of which they 
rose! For hymns are unlike some other forms of 
poetical composition. They do not readily admit 
artistic expedients. The first question with regard 
to them is—Did the writer speak direct from his 
own heart and experience, and so attain that clear 
simplicity of utterance which makes his words 
universal in their significancy without his aiming at 
it or being in the least aware of it? 
of hymns must thus be always more or less 
biographic. They cannot, like some other pro- 
ductions, be separated from the writer and viewed 
apart from him. How much of the interest of 
Cowper’s famous hymn, “God moves in a myste- 
tious way,” arises from its intimate relation to 
his personal history! Madame Guyon’s hymns 
are records of spiritual conditions which could 
scarce else have been chronicled. Wesley's bio- 
graphy, apart from the side-lights cast upon it by 
his hymns, were hardly comprehensible. Isaac 


Watts’s life is written for us, in essence, in the | 


chronology of his hymnal. 


And of John Keble it 
VII—30 


Criticism ! 


| may be said, with special truth, that each of the 
| great incidents of his life formed the suggestion for 
| a hymn or poetic spiritual meditation, The hymns 
| of such writers are spiritualised biography, which 
| yet sometimes needs the touch of a fact to make it 
| yield up all its secret and tender meaning. 
Hence the value of such works as that which has 
led us into this train of thought.* Miss Yonge, 
who stood in the most confidential relations to 
| the poet of “The Christian Year,” has gracefully 
sketched a portrait of him for us by lovingly analys- 
| ing his sacred poems, and telling us of the little in- 
cidents which, in many cases, suggested them. We 
can learn from Miss Yonge’s friendly tribute how 
humbly John Keble went out and in among his 
people, neglecting no pastoral duty, overlooking 
no claim upon him, however slight ; how he pre- 
ferred lowly offices of service to worldly honours, and 
judged not himself to have greatly attained in the 
Christian race. He was pre-eminentlya humble man. 


| 
| 
] 





* Musings over the “ Christian Year” and “ Lyra Innocentium.” 


By Charlotte Mary Yonge. Together with a few Gleanings of Recol- 
lections of the Rev. John Keble, gathered by several Fricnds. 
| Parker & Co. 
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It gives quite a new import to many of the poems 


in the “ Christian Year,’ when we know that the | 


little book was never written with a view to publi- 
cation at all—that his intention was to “go on 


improving the series all his life, and leave it to | 


come out, if judged useful, only when he should be 
fairly out of the way.” And it is clear that he him- 
self did not look upon it as containing hymns in 
the strict sense. He regarded the pieces rather as 
meditations in verse upon sacred themes, and 
hardly calculated on its embodying to the Church 
at large her devotion and aspiration after larger 
faith. 
all that—songs which gather round them the 
atmosphere of universal spiritual experience, only 
bringing out into more keen relief the personal 
element in which they had their rise. 
beautiful to note how much the voice of the poet 
rose from meditation to hymn, properly so called, 
as he advanced in life ; partly, no doubt, owing to 
the renewed craving of the Church for spiritual 
songs, but partly likewise to the upward breath- 
ing of the altar-flame in his own heart.” 

That the “Christian Year” does communicate 
to us the sense of a most devout, pure, and modest 
Christian character is, after all, the chief fact in 
connection with it. “ Keble’s character is more 
than his poetry, and his poetry can only be rightly 
understood in the light of his character. For 
there is no poet whose poetry is more truly an 
image of the man himself, both in his inner nature 
and in his outward circumstances.” Any com- 
mentary, then, which deepens this impression can- 
not but be largely useful ; for no other book of the 
kind has commanded a wider audience or exer- 
cised a deeper influence than the ‘ Christian Year” 
has done upon the Christian sentiment and thought 
of England. Ata time when the religious tone had 
in many quarters become low—when a kind of 
passive acquiescence fortified itself by references to 
old arguments, a sweet voice came floating on the 
air that, with shy reserves and suggestions, told of 
religious convictions all unsubdued, and of self- 
denying activities, into the joy of which doubt had 
no power to throw any destructive alloy. All this 
may be said conscientiously of the “Christian Year” 
and what it has effected, without giving rise to a 
suspicion that a writer is not aware of its defects 
and the drawbacks of that spiritual movement of 
which it was the significant precursor. 

As our readers must be aware, John Keble’s name 
has been much associated with the origin of the 
High Church or Tractarian movement; but it is 
astonishing how little of the specific teaching of 
that party appears in the poems. Allusions there 


may be here and there that would countenance | 


certain constructions or inferences in its favour. 


On the whole, however, these are softened in the | 
The muse | 


light of genuine Christian inspirations. 
refuses to be tied to the service of a sect ; and just 


in so far as John Keble was a true poet was he the | 


voice of the whole Christian community. He him- 
self, though he felt, perhaps, more than most, reluc- 


3ut there are many hymns in the series, for | 


“Tt is very | 


| tant to the labour of touching 
he had produced in a different one, yet seldo i 
betake himself to the task of revision without 
attempting to give to his work a “more general 
turn,” as it has been hay 4 
fact we have a reco; 
on the sacred poet to reflect back a commot 


. 
upinone m 






ognition of t 








| sciousness in the glow of his own individual glad- 
| Ness. In the genuine and equal meeting of the 
| two lies the unmistakable hymn-quality that im 
| parts permanence. And curious, indeed, it is to 
| see how the Church, by the most gradual process 





sometimes accom] lishes the re val 
the individual had allowed to slip. 
has received some of Keble’s hymns 
doubtless, are in process of bei 
more td this universal 

cance. 

The life which Keble lived at Hursley accounts 
for much of the spiritual quiet the 
pathy with nature, and love of every-d 
which all his poems breathe 10ut. rt 
self says, “The novelty consists, not in the original 








topic, but in continually bringing ordinary thing 
by happy strokes of natural i uity, into n 

j PPy 

associations with the ruling | He lived 


the life of a true pastor, with no interests apart 
from those of his people. He was utterly 
from ambition. He personally visited 
parishioners; and was never deterr 
weather from waiting on the sick or affli 5, 
he was deeply attached to the place where he 
spent his days. His favourite spots he has painted 








| with the tenderest touches in his poems. He 
needed no incitement to production beyond that 
of satisfaction in duty done faithfully, as for Jesus’ 
sake. The picture Miss Yon ives us of t 


busy man, after the manifold labours and inter- 
ruptions of the day, writing his hy: 
paper as he stood at the corner of the mantelpiece 
while music was being played, brings 
his poems very powerfully before us. 
vibrant with the secluded gladne: 
ment. The secret pause and thrill at sight of old 
familiar things occasionally explain the aptness of 
their figures or the sweet homeliness of their 


ns on scraps 





1 
the cniri 
ic l 


They are 


cl : 
Ss Of home enjoy- 








analogies, And over all there is cast the sacred 
| association as of music heard in early childhood, 


recalling first impressions of pious influences, never 
to be forgotten. The azthority of home- 
influences Mr. Keble never escaped from. 

The extreme simplicity and quiet playfulness of 
his mind, which went along with his deep religious 
gravity, without even the suggestion of contradic- 
| tion, are well exhibited in the picture here given of 


pious 
I 





his ways with children and young people. He 
was ready with his funny verses, and would con- 





“The great 


descend to join in innocent past 


delight of the summer in those d 


1ys,” writes Miss 
feast, at which all the 
children of the united parishes of Hursley and 
Otterbourne were collected to drink tea on the 


| Yonge, “was a school 


Vicarage lawn, and play in the Park... . 
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; 
‘These were days of extreme del ligh t. Kind | to make it attractive. Amongst the works of fiction 
words were spoken. to the children, nt | were some of Scott’s novels; and Mr. Keble, him- 
ways were watched with pleasure, their 


their ( 
hit self a great admirer of Scott, had been troubled 











oO 
culties smoothed, and the sight in itself was a very that morning by a grea es s remarks on some of 
pretty one. ‘Tables were spread on the fla it part of the scenes in ‘ Old tality. ’ §The good man,’ 
the lawn between the terrace and churchyard wall, he said, ‘had been | grie isly scandalized by the 
and the bright-faced flock looked almost as ifsome S« > quotations put into the mouths of some 





the old Covenanters, old “ Mause” especially. 
de to see that such descrip- 


strate the spirit of that age 


of the garlands they often brought had become | of 
animated. Afterwards they were =. to the He 
Park, where the boys had their never-failin 





4 1 7 
uld not be 1 








and the girls scattered in picturesque gr uDS U im they seemed pure irreverence ;’ 
the trees. . . . . Then, in the twilight, the chil s minded to withdraw the work 
came back to the lawn and sang. How exq l ck or blunt the religious 
it used to be to stand on the terrace in the readet ” 

evening scents of early summer, the grey chu er instance which testifies to his 
tower rising among the floweri H ,—the 1 one of ps dangers to which a 
ing gold chains of the laburnum, and the crimson _ritu g is constantly “exposed. The 
tufts of the sumach, with straight dark horizontal, writ peaking of the period of her confirma- 





-_ ¥ = thru on a ge aes = 1] See 
bars of cedar thrust between, the stars g ily tion :— 


gleaming out, or a round full moon ris “Tt must have visibly impressed and excited me 








children’s voices, softened in the open air, pealing considerably, for his two warnings, when he gave 
out in ‘God save the Queen,’ and, finally, in Ken’s | me my ticket ‘e,—_the one against much talk and 


varch 1 —s especially doctrines ; 


I 
t the danger of loving these things for 


Evening Hymn; the universal hum of ‘ Thank 
you, ma’am,’ Mr. Keble’s public ‘Good night,’ 
























the cheers of the boys dying away with the of their beauty and poetry—estheti- 
pling of feet in the distance !” have said, only that he would have 
Sir John Coleridge in his memoir has expressed ‘d affected.” 

a kind of regret that Mr. Keble was not Yonge’s remarks upon the poems, 
to higher office in the Church Iculated to aid the reader to a true 
quite sure that John is r ? ¢ their intention and scope. cap 
Mr. Keble’s peace of mind and h fluenc re full of know ledge, sym- 
Such scenes as these seemed to hav cised Keble’s best. hymns 
peculiar effect upon him. He di I obs es which need the tact of 
tions lar gely from founts of simple : r; and, t hough Miss Yonge does 
these, at wl hich others freely drank. e 10t al completely satisfy, she at all events 
transferred to a deanery or a bishop’s palace, | never fails to throw some light upon the matter, 
official elevation and dignity would have frozen up | and is frequently very ingenious in her explana- 


at least this spring of healthy and permitted plea-| tions. One of her most characteristic comments 
sure. With his shy, retiring nature, the ceaseless | is on the famous poem on the “Ten Lepers,” for 
contact with comparative strang TS WOL ld certainly | the Fourteenth Sunday after Trinity :— 

have proved trying to him, and the official digni “Tf the recording angels could show men in 
would have been a burthen which his simple cl ull their resolutions in their sickness, 
racter would not have easily borne. Perhaps the | or set before a nation all the vows they made under 











politicians who neglected him did him the greatest | the pressure mine, war, or pestilence, how they 
service after all. Hursley was a home in a fuller! would shudder at themselves! and yet in effect 
sense than any other place could possibly have’ this is really done by the simple words of sad 


been; and the home-feeling was perhaps the reproach, ‘ Were there not ten c cleansed ? but where 
strongest thing in Keble’s nature, after | his faith in i e manner thank fulness, 
Christ, which gave colour and depth to the other. ip and by the life, is as 

aritan who ‘returned to 


In combination with his str ict devotion to 





ideas—sacramentarian and other—now associated 
with the High Church party, Mr. Keble had pecu- poet read his own lesson 
liar breadth of sympathy, and was remarkably free | of one of his little favourites, 





from the ascetic tendencies whic ; have latterly so | ‘ars old, who held out a flower 
determinately attached themselves to the move- ‘ing engrossed in talking, he 
ment. Miss Wilbraham informs us, in her “ Recol- inattentively, and without the 
lections of Hursley Vicarage,” that on one occa-| acknowledgment she expected, the little lady 
sion “the conversation turned upon parish topics, | drew herself up with her own peculiar dignity, 
and on a reading-room (which he took us to see), | turn in her nurse’s arms, and pronounced 
lately fitted up under his eye, for the use of farmers’ | you’ to herself. We venture 
sons and other young men in the winter evenings. | yhn Coleridge’s criticism here 
Chess-boards, draught-boards, a good fire, coffee, 1 ‘the bird turning its head to 
believe, and a good set of books, “had been selected 
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making hasteto hide. If the ‘ gorgeous Indian bird’ 
be of the pheasant kind, it exactly describes the 
creature’s first gesture—the slow dignified turning 
of the head, then a cautious movement, and finally 
a run under the bushes; and something in the 
pose of the long stately neck of this queenly little 
baby did make the comparison retrace her manner 
most individually. 

“ Let us on to the sermon that she unconsciously 


preached—how the angels must wonder at our | 


continual acceptance of all that God’s providence 
has given us so richly to enjoy, without a thought 
of the Giver. 

‘“‘ The youngest is often made to return thanks at 
the meal, because, as Hooker says, 
and in private, it very well becometh children’s | 
innocency to pray, and their parents to say Amen. 
Which being a part of their virtuous education, 
serveth greatly to nourish them in the fear of God, 
and to put-us in continual remembrance of that 
powerful grace, which openeth the mouths of infants 
to sound His praise.’ 

*¢ Again, all the village children smile and curtsey 
their thanks for a greeting to but one among them. 


‘At the board | 


Thankfulness springs up readily and freely among | 


them ; it is the older among us who grow cold | 
and hardened to repeated benefits, Well may we 
pray in the sweetest verses of to-day,— 


* Save our blessings, Master, save 
From the blight of th ankless eye: 
Teach us for all j joys to crave 
Benediction pure and high, 
Own them given, endure them gone, 
Shrink from their hardening touch, yet prize them won. 
Prize them as rich odours, mce 
For love to lavish on His sacred fect ;— 
Prize them as sparkles bright 
Of heavenly dew, from yon o’erflowing well of light!’ ” 


The following commentary on the exquisite 
hymn in the “ Lyra Innocentium ” for the “ Sunday 


next before Advent” illustrates much of what we | 
have said :— 


“In the corners of the dining-room at Hursley | 


stood a tall, old-fashioned pair of globes, with | 
broad horizontal and meridian lines, and the celes- 
tial one with the stars so well defined that those 
of the first magnitude were as big as peas. It 
would seem that these globes, moved so often by 
the delighted baby-fingers of the little visitors, in- 
spired the deep and earnest thought of this poem, the 
complement less of the ‘ Christian Year’ for the 
day than of that for the Fourth Sunday after Trinity, 
where he speaks of the mystic unison of creation, 
marred only by man. There, however, the discord 
comes from sin—here it is from the imperfection 
of our praise. ‘One day telleth another, and one 
night certifieth another; ‘All Thy works praise 
Thee, O God,’ and neither the infinite multitude 
of orbs above, nor flowers below, fail in their 
appointed tribute of obedience and praise. And 
hence the lines :— 
‘ The instructed soul, 
Watching young fingers idly roll 
1e mimic earth, or trace 
The picture bright ‘of blue and gold, 


The orbs that round the sky’ s deep told 
Each other circling chase. 


| 





While we are asleep or busy at our daily 
yet still 


‘somewhere in that hour 
The holy words are uttered, earth 
Is partner made in angels’ mirt 
The unspeakably pure shower 
Of blessings to the unbloody rite 
Even now is wingin 
Its awful way, The Ir 
To meek hearts brin 


Nothing could possibly a more interesting than 
to trace the process by which Mr. Keble gradually 
perfected his poems, and to observe how much he 
was indebted for inspiration to the influences by 
which he was surrounded. The lights which Miss 
Yonge has cast on the personal elements of interest 
are valuable ; and in the case of many of the ob- 

scurer terms and references, she brings out quite new 
tints and shades of meaning. Sometimes, it seems, 
Mr. Keble’s rejection of hymns was arbitrary ; for 
|in the “ Miscellaneous Foems” we meet with one 
or two that, with little labour, could have been 
made equal to his finest. We there find this one, 
for example, for the Tenth Sunday after Trinity, 
under the text, ‘“‘Out of the mouth of babes and 
sucklings thou hast perfected praise :”— 

Lo! from the eastern hills the Lord 
Descends in lowly state ; 


Let us go out with one accord, 
And where He passes, wait. 


Prepare, with willing hearts and true, 
Glad hymn and garland gay 

O joy! if He should look on you 1, 
And with His kind voice say,— 














| 











“T hear thee, and it is My will, 
By thee to perfect praise ; 

I have a place for hag ee to fill 
Have marked thy times and way 


“T, in the music of the blest, 
To thee a part assign, 

Only do thou sing out thy bes t,- 
I call thee, be thou mine!” 








If Te sus on his way. 

Had turned aside to greet thee so 
Thy very soul would pray. 

But mark Him well one moment more, 
Behold, the Saviour weeps ; 

He weeps, while heaven and earth ador 
Through all eternal deeps. 

Why weeps He? for His people’s sin 
And for thy follies all; 

For each bad dre: um their hearts within, 
These tears the bitterer fall. 


Keble’s character was not without defects ; but, 
in such close neighbourhood to the great gift 
which he left to the Church, it would, perhaps, be 


| ungrateful to analyse them particularly, more espe- 


cially as some of the excellences of his verse are 
inseparably bound up with these. He scarcely 
ever ventured on exercising his own character and 
judgment on doctrines or on disputed ecclesiastical 
questions. It was his bliss to receive and to rest 
in what he had received. He felt that his safety 
lay in the shadow of reverent example. He was shy, 
and needed the aid of authority, and he happily 
found it in the practice of his father and his sister 
and his dearest friends. No caution was more 
frequently given to younger people by him than 


that against arguing on doctrines or Church 
matters. When some one was inclined to question 


the ground of something connected with the 
Church of England, he pointed to his sister, and 


toils, 
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asked whether anything could be substantially 
wanting to a Church which had nourished a saintly 


life like hers, that had been all untroubled by hint | 


of dissatisfaction. He turned hastily away from 
whatever even seemed to cast an irreverent glance 
at what he held sacred. He disliked Milton 
because he reckoned him an enemy of King 
Charles. His opinions on indifferent matters were 
often unaccountably determined by the presence 
of incidental references to such points as these. 
But if he sometimes seemed narrow, from the 
severe restraint he put upon his intellect, he was 
free from all insincerity and pretence. He would 


| have denied himself in order that he might teach 
|to others what he himself believed ; indeed, his 
whole life was one series of little self-denials. His 
' course was for most part determined by tender 
considerations for others rather than for himself. 
And his “ Christian Year” is a beautiful expression 
of all this. These “Musings” help us to appre- 
ciate these things all the better; and therefore we 
welcome them, assured as we are that no one, 
however much he might differ from Mr. Keble’s 
special views, would fail to get from them real 
help to right Christian living, if he but comes to 
them in the proper spirit. 
B. ORME. 
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** Now we see through a glass darkly.””—z Cor. xiii. 12. 


\y sen John the Evangelist is describing the | a higher level, placed more in the light of direct 
vision of the heavenly Jerusalem vouchsafed | truth, with more purified vision and with more 
to him at Patmos, and recorded in the last chapter | 
but one of the book of the Revelation, he says | 


very pointedly, “I saw no temple therein, for the 


Lord God Almighty and the Lamb are the temple | 


of it.” 


It sounds strangely for a moment ; but the | 


idea is this, that perfection gets rid of many things | 


which an inferior state cannot do without. 

The very existence of means, of media, of instru- 
mentalities, necessarily implies weakness or imper- 
fection on the part of those for whom they are 
provided; for they are simply helps, temporary 
appliances, which greater robustness of faculty is 
sure to supersede. And as all helps are in some 
degree hindrances, just as the purest glass absorbs 


some of the light which it is meant to transmit, we | 
desire to be rid of them as soon as we can—not | 


only because we are conscious of being independent 
of them, but also that we may experience a per- 
fectly free and unfettered life. Hence we find that 
man in his original perfection had none of them— 
there was no “temple” in Eden—just as in his re- 
stored perfection he will have none of them, for 
there is no temple in heaven. And in the state 
and period intermediate between these two perfec- 
tions—the dark, fallen, miserable state—the same 
principle appears. The first dispensation, which 
was rude and elementary,—the dispensation of child- 
hood,—was burthened with helps. Materialistic 
rites, ceremonies, and forms, constituted so large a 
portion of it that it was said to “stand” in them, 
to be composed of them; for at that time the 
Church was so low in its spiritual education, and so 
weak in its spiritual life, that it required all those 
sensuous and outward appliances to enable it, by 
giving the truth a sort of concrete form, to lay hold 
on that truth so as to be saved by it. It had a 
“temple” then in the most emphatic sense, and wor- 
ship was fixed and localised there. When the 
second and superior dispensation came—which itdid 
with the coming of Him who was the light and the 
life of man—the Church was immediately raised to 


spiritual insight; and immediately much of its 
material auxiliaries fell away, as being no longer 
required, but as now fitted only to restrict and 
hinder it. It lost its “temple” in the Jewish 
sense. And although it required to have temples 
still, they might be anywhere now. The outward 
and ceremonial had lost its significance. The 
true temple now, more emphatically than before, 
was the human heart. The spiritual worshipper 
was acceptable anywhere. He carried his own 
temple with him. A certain machinery, indeed, 
is still requisite, for we are not yet perfect ; but 
the machinery is of a more simple and spiritual 
kind, having thinned away, as it were, in proportion 
to the more etherealised and elevated stage of the 
Church’s life. It is still dark and material as com- 
pared with heaven, where there is no temple at all ; 
but it is luminous and spiritual as compared with 
the past, when a temple was the central phenome- 
non, arresting the eye and localising the mind. 

In the third chapter of the Second Epistle to this 
same church the Apostle says that believers ‘‘ with 
open (unveiled) face behold as in a glass (a mirror) 
the glory of the Lord,” while here he says that they 
see “through a glass darkly.” But of this seeming 
contradiction the explanation is easy. In the 
one case he is comparing the Gospel with the Law ; 
in the other case he is comparing the Gospel with 
Heaven. Under the Gospel there is less of the 
“temple” element—which is just the element of 


| outward, material means—than there was under 


the law, because now the vision is more clear and 
direct. But in heaven there is nothing of the 
temple element at all, for there the vision is imme- 
diate and perfect. Religion got rid of much when 
it rose to the plane of the Gospel; but it gets 
rid of more when it rises to heaven. It gets rid 
of all that implied an imperfect and transitional 
state—of all which it had received as a means of 
preparation and progress—of all which, from weak- 





ness of faculty, it required to help it on in its way ; 









































and this is, partly at least, the idea here. “ Now 
we see through a glass darkly, but then face to face ; 
now we know in part, bu it then we shall know even 
as also we are a n.” 

The idea of childhood is the illustration 
ployed; because childhood requires mz 
which manhood Fn. Nil ei not y 
cause they are unnecessary, but because being un- 
necessary they cease to be hel ps and become hin- 
drances. “When I was a child I spake as a ch a 
I understood as a child, I thought as a chil d, but 
when I b man I put away childish things.” 





came a 











When the c hurch, or religion, was in its earthly 

childhood, it had forms and ceremonies, lustrations 

+ \ hit ay s]a} rata on ] hi h yr 

1d washings, an elaborate ritual, which hung 
round it like a scaffolding rted it hil 
pro} The truth was pai Ir tised 

set forth by symbol and ut it might 
have those attractions which are suited to tl 

feeble and comparatively uninstructed mind. But 
} basel 


when it attained to its earthly manhood—which it 
did by the set 
it had no longer 
them aside as the 


had now outgrown. 


ting up of the Gospe 
necessity for these, and it c 
garments of childhood which it 
» 4 4 7 
But in compari: 


on with heaven 


reli rion, uncer the Gospel, is childhood still: it 1s 
manhood only as compared with the law. The ab: 


betes anhood is still in the distance ; and it is to this 
that the Apostle looks forward as the 
shall be freed from all obscuring and limiting 

whatever; when the last shred of 
‘and material helps, as well as the last filn 
earthly and material vapours, shall disapy 





time when i 
lamit? 





media 
earth]; 
of all 


mere 








when the pertect vision shall be all aro one , 
and the strength to bear it shall tan own up 
within him :— 
** Here all our gifts imperfect are, 
Kut better days draw nigh; 
W en perfect light sl Ss, 
And all those shadows fi 
The thesis of the Apostle then is just this: that 


here and now our knowledge comes to us through 
bscuring medium, and that this in 
measure accounts for its being imperfect ; whereas 
in the future and heavenly state it will be d 





an 
«il ( 





and immediate, and therefore purged of all imper- 
fection or shadow—“ Now we see through a glass 


darkly, but then face to face 

Although the word “ glass” properly denotes a 
nirror, in which we see obiects by reflection, it 
is thought by many that in this place the Apostl 
employs the word somewhat differently, as_re- 
ferring rather to a transparency through which 
ve look in order to see something be 
something on the other side of it. But as the “glass” 
then known to the world was by no means very 
transparent, but rather of an opaque and mica ! 
nature, it did not permit the obje« 
any distinctness ; it arrested and 
the light, so that it was literally the case, as the 
Apostle that through this medium men 
saw objects “darkly.” Now just so is it as regards 
present state of our 


and that truth there 





yond it— 





. “ips 
t to be seen with 


a bsorl ed much ¢ f 


here says, 





our relation to truth in the 
being. Between us 
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should do unto him ; 


give than to receive, how great will be his surprise ! 

These, however, are just the conditions under 
which we all begin to gather our knowledge of God 
and of truth in our present state of existence. We 


! 
are all out of tune with both the one and the | 
There is a very dense medium of selfish- | 


other. 
ness and sin, of inierior desires, of gross, material- 
istic tendencies and affinities, between us and truth 
—between us and all real spiritual knowledge ; a 
nedium so dense that at first we can scarcely be said 
to see through it at all. 
not the things which be of God, neither can it 
know them because they are spiritually discerned.” 
The first perception of all begins with an influence 
from above. “Open Thou mine eyes, that I may 
behold wondrous things out of Thy law.” The 
illuminating power of the Holy Ghost is the first 
thing that moves on the face of this chaos, and 
by the fervid energy of love separates the light 
from the darkness. And even then the vision is 
very imperfect, The soul feels that there is sun- 
shine upon it, 
light; but it is like a new-born infant—to use the 
similitude of a well-known writer—whose eye- 
lids are closed down for a time, till the light 
stealing gently through them, grad lually prepares 
them to open on the day. Or, 
who suddenly receives his sight. For a time the 
vision is very imperiect. It sees men “as trees, 
walking.” From the nature of the case it comes 
by little and little. “Ihave many things to say 
unto you, but ye cannot bear them nov v.” 

Look at the case of the disciples even. How 
slow were they to grasp and appropriate the grea 
thoughts of their ”Master ! How long did re 











spirituality of his kingdom wait for acceptance, 
and the universality of that kingdom rs still ! 
The earthliness of their affections obscured the 


one, and the selfishness of their — es da 
ened the other. They required to be lifted up to 
the loftier region of pagcaged and ais before | 
perceive, on ih one hand, th 
2 Christ was “not meat or drink, but 
righteousness, and peace, and joy in the Holy 
Ghost ;” and before they could admit, on the other, 
that God had “also to the Gentiles granted repent- 
ance unto life.” And so itisever. As icter 
rises the knowledge as we ascend to the 
summits of holiness the medium become 
and the horizon wide er—vaporous exl halations 


left behind. It requires 5 a very 


they could 
t 7 “ c 
xKiIngaom ot 
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>in creases : 
*s clearer, 
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o> 
lig] ht into the d ee} p-ly ing valleys. The tops ¢ f - 
mountains—the summits of character—are the fir 
to be greeted by the morning dawn and the last to 
part with the evening light. 
We can easily see, then, how our knowledge— 








so partial here—should be perfect in heaven ; for 
there the obscuring medium of sin shall ] been 
distanced for ever. The purif ul have 
risen above it. Except in I e degree 
this is not the case now. ‘There 1 a 


and should we try to con- 
vince a covetous man that it is more blessed to | 


“The carnal mind savoureth 


and it begins to seek up to the | 


it is like a man | 


at the } 


5 | 
high sun to send down | 


| 

“glass,” and some mist on the glass, even in the 
case of the most eminent saint. The Psalmist says, 
| “ My soul cleaveth unto the dust ;” and the Apostle 
says, “I find another law in my members warring 
against the law of my mind.” More or less, there 
is always the medium of sin through which they 
see as through a glass darkly: but in heaven that 
medium will be gone. 

It is the teaching of science that the rays of light 
are not light, but absolutely dark and blind, as they 
| travel towards us through the fields of space, being 
_ broken up into luminosity only when they come in 
contact with our atmosphere ; and that the clearer 
aporous clouds 
at any particular time or place—the stronger is the 
light. And so, spiritual knowledge is in a sense 
| nothing, till it comes into contact with a spiritual 
being. It becomes luminous and active in the 
atmosphere of the soul, and the purer that atmo- 
sphere the stronger the light. But that atmosphere 
is never perfectly pure upon earth, There are 
always some wandering clouds and vapours of sin. 
We are not yet high enough for a perfect trans- 
parency. The soul must have an atmosphere of 
perfect purity and love before it can have a 
| fulness of knowledge. But that is just heaven— 
| perfection—God—for “he that dwelleth in love 
| dwelleth in God, and God in him, for God is love.” 
| II. We are at present called to look at truth 
through the medium of dark and perplexing provi- 
dences; and this is another form of the “glass” 
— which we see “ darkly.” 

The perplexities of Providence are a familiar 
theme ; but probably we do not sufficiently con- 
sider how these affect us in relation to the growth 
of our knowledge. But, it may be said, does not 
God teach us by means of his Providence? Un- 
| doubtedly He does. But generally speaking, He 





!| teaches us in a very peculiar way, and He teaches 


a particular part of our nature. He educates the 
heart rather than the head. He teaches us to 
| trust rather than to know. And hence He teaches 
us very much by concealment rather than by revela- 
tion—by seeming contradiction even: “ Thou arta 
God that hidest. Thyself.” Providence frequently 
comes just like a cloud over the face of our know- 
ledge, and the voice which reaches our poor sense 
and reason from the cloud seems a plain contradic- 
tion of all we had expected and thought. Provi- 
dence often seems to blot out the *‘‘ promises” 
just as the clouds in a wintry night blot out the 
stars, leaving us suddenly in the dark, as if we had 
never known any th 1S} OT, as if we had been 
A deluding ourselves with a light which was not light 
| —with ah ope oie was not hope, but a mockery 
and a delusion. 

Wehad been accustomed to think, forexample, that 
| we were in the hands ofa lov ing and merciful Father ; 
| but we suddenly find ourselves smitten and desolate, 
and we go mourning without the sun ; and although 














the Saviour has promised to be always with his 
peop le, the bewildered  sufierer (exclaims with 
Martha and Mary, “ Lord, #f thou hadst been here 
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my brother had not died.” We are accustomed 
to believe, for we are expressly told it, that it shall 
be well with the righteous—that the meek shall 
inherit the earth; but Providence casts down the 
meek at the rich man’s gate, where he is glad to be 
fed with the crumbs which fall from his table ; while 
it places a sceptre in the hand of a tyrant, and a 
crown upon the head of a blasphemer ; till we cry 
out in our wonder,—as if the foundations were all 
out of course, or as if either Providence or we had 
made a mistake,—“ Lo, these are the ungodly that 
prosper in the world; they increase in riches; 
verily, I have cleansed my heart in vain, and 
washed my hands in innocency!” We are ac- 
customed to believe, for it is written all over the 
Bible, “that God dwelleth in Zion; that He is 
known in her palaces for a refuge, and that no 
weapon that is formed against her shall prosper.” 
But Providence sends her down into Egyptian 
bondage, or away into Babylonish captivity, where 
she can do nothing but hang her harp upon the 
willows and weep, and when “ all the ways of Zion 
do mourn because none cometh to her solemn 
feasts.” “Lord, why dost Thou cast us off? For 
ever?) Why go I mourning because of the 
enemy? ’Tis as a sword in my bones, while they 
continually say unto me, Where is thy God?” We 
are accustomed to believe that the heralds of the 
cross shall go out with joy, and be led forth with 
peace; that the mountains and the hills shall 
break forth before them into singing, and that all 
“the trees of the forests shall clap their hands.” 
But Providence shews us prophets in dungeons, 
apostles in prisons, a John Baptist beheaded, a 
James slain with the sword, multitudes forcibly 
silenced entirely, and multitudes more crying out, 
“Who hath believed our report, and to whom is 
the arm of the Lord revealed ?” 

Now what is all this? What does it mean? 
It is just a form of the “glass” through which 
God designs us in the meantime to see things 
“darkly.” Not that He is opposed to our seeing 
clearly. There will be light enough by and by— 
“What I do thou knowest not now; but thou 
shalt know hereafter.” But a full light now would 
not be good for us, and it would not accord 
with his present design. At present He is edu- 
cating the will, the child-feeling, the faculty of 
faith ; that which constitutes the principle of all 





spiritual life, and from which all spiritual graces 
grow as branches and leaves from the stem. But | 
faith can only be educated in the dark—or at least | 
in the half-dark—for “‘ what a man seeth why doth | 
he yet hope for,” or believe in? Seeing puts an | 
end to faith in the proper sense—in the sense to | 
which the Saviour referred when He said, “ Blessed 

are they which have not seen and yet have believed ;” | 





but “if we hope for that,” or believe in that, 
“which we see not, then do we with patience wait 
for it.” Knowledge without faith, and coming 
merely through the effort of natural faculty, tends 
only to puff up, and it brings nothing of that heart- 
discipline which we so much require ; and, there- 
fore, the first thing that God does with his children 
is to work in them a deep foundation of faith. 
And so He crosses and checks them ; He contra- 
dicts their expectations, even at the risk of seeming 
to contradict Himself; till, driven from all their 
attempts at seeing and understanding, and making 
their religion a mere matter of logic, they pros- 
trate themselves in simple and absolute trust, 
seeking no explanations, asking no questions, but 
just saying this, “It is the Lord:” “although He 
slay me, yet will I trust in Him.” And when this 
is fully accomplished in the soul, the comparative 
darkness shall have done its work, and the full 
knowledge will come. We shall be lifted from the 
midst of contradictory providences, which are the 
nursery of faith, into that higher sphere which is 
the region of vision—seeing no longer through a 
glass darkly, but face to face. 

III. We must add further to this the transitional 
character of the present state. 

Everything here is incomplete and fragmentary. 
We see only a part of the ways of God, and a 
very small part of them. We are on a narrow 
isthmus between two eternities, if I may so say, 
and the plans of God have relation to both, and 
their reasons in both. We see myriads of lines 
crossing each other at innumerable points, coming 
out of the dark and going into the dark, and 
luminous only along the very short space where they 
front our eye. Wecannot trace these lines to their 
goal. We cansee neither their beginning nor their 
ending. We cannot put the dismembered fragments 
of Providence together, so as to educe order and 
unity from the whole. The thing is a fragment at 
present, and it cannot be otherwise. The dark- 
ness is no greater probably than what is in- 
evitable; and so we perceive that the position 
in which we are placed is in perfect harmony with 
the peculiar training which we require, and with 
the special design towards us which God has in 
view. He is dealing with us at present as any 
wise father deals with a refractory child. That 
father does not go into explanations with him at 
first. He enforces obedience first ; he demands his 
confidence first; he insists on him believing— 
although he cannot see it, and although it does not 
look like it—that the thing is all right. So is it 
with God, our Heavenly Father, in his dealings 
with us. He requires us to believe Him now—to 
trust Him now—to have simple, childlike con- 
fidence in Him now—He will explain afterwards. 

A. L. SIMPSON. 
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DEATH AS 





A FRIEND. 


On the Picture “Der Tod als Freund.” 


ICTURES have voices that the soul can hear 
As upon form and feature looks the mind : 

Yet are they heard too seldom ; for as sound 
To the outward sense moves slowly after light, 
So, and how often (for we rather love 
To look than listen), ere the soul can hear 
The mind’s eye sees and passes on in haste, 
Self-satisfied, unwilling to await 
The sweet slow sound. And great the loss : for Art 
In such discourse fulfils her perfect work. 


“ Death as a Friend :” how good and sweet the | 


truth 
Here taught so quaintly! Many a time for me, 
As it may chance that my inconstant eyes 


| Forego their wonted haste and heedfully 

| Linger upon it till my soul can hear, 
This picture, like a prophet, on my wall 
Takes up its parable. As soft as dew, 
Gentle as summer rain on fainting fields, 
The sound descends, to quicken, not by fear, 
But by refreshment. Many a time when faith, 
Tired of her toilsome pilgrim-path too soon, 
Was drooping in me, has the voice come down 
Persuading her to vigorous life again 
And patience, not by terrors of the Lord, 
But by the calm constraint of love, Christ’s love, 
Seen in the dead face of a Christian man. 

| The gracious influence is upon me now 
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on the scene 
rs to hear 


In sight and sound. Look < with me 
W h eyes that see ; and who hath ea 
Then let him hear. 





It is the heavenly hour 
Of earthly life: the one pathetic hour 
Y’ the day of this hard world: when Passion 
And Faith and Hope and Charity rule all ; 


—_ 
ales, 





\When Peace is nearest, when the light that glows 
Is deepest and most tender: when the airs 
Breathe Heaven in sighs of joy, as if they blew 


Across the border land of Paradise 
Into the wild: when there is all the rest 
Without the gloom of night, and all the caln 
Without the silence and ‘the weight of sleep :— 
The sunset hour. 

- 
Far o’er the lands 





He is dead 
to God. Asleep indee 1, 


To man, he lives 
Fallen on sleep from poverty and toil 
To wake in crowned repose. 
But came there none 
To bid him rise—Angel of Peace to him 
Bringing good tidings, saying, “ Enter ina 
Thou good and faithful ?” 
See, another form 
In the old belfry chamber stands erect 
Hard.by. One rope is grasped within its hand 
And overhead the mighty Tenor tolls, 
Obedient, tolls: O hear it! solemn-sweet, 
How awfully yet tenderly it tolls! 
It deepens all the peace it breaks upon 
So tolling. 
Listen still! for ot 





A belfry chamber high within the s; 
Of some antique cathedral: wide an . yw 
The window, a broad arch of Stone u 
haded, opens full upon the wes st: 
And, there beyond an 
Bey ond the fields, the w roodland, an nd 
ast, a long ier B ne of ietent hills 
immer sun is setting. 
k, half seen, at the far limit g 
he arched summit of a heavenly 
Opened for some new soul, and for his sak 
li nS with radiance all the outer worl 
had passed ere wh ile his pilgrim days. 
Dut seems the tender glory most to fall 
Over the great cathedral, and there most 
Vithin that be ~ chamber, and most there 
On one who by the window seems asleep. 
he m Linster's sacristan : and in his home 
In that old room, where half his fourscore years 
Have known him night and day. 
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U a the board | 
’neath the Holy Si 
erhangs it from the grey stone wall, 


set, like an altar, 
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ther sound 
Fills every pause: a singer of the woods 
Has left the woods for earliest evensons 


There on the window parapet she sings : 
| O never nightingale beneath the moon 


So sang as she is singing in this glow 
Of love and life! before a dead man’s face 
And Death, 

For he is Death who standeth there. 
The head is bent with reverence, for he : 
On holy ground: but, by the withered han« 
That tolls, and by the ghastly face and. form 
Scarce shrouded by the hooded serge, ’tis Death. 

O king of terrors, is it thou? 








But not the king of terrors, the abhorred, 
The minister of a. - This am I not, 
Not thus I come, to such as him thou seest 
Beloved of God. and if thou namest 1 ne, 
This am I, Death the Friend.” 

O Death, O friend, 
en thou callest me 


| Grant me such grace thz 


It shall be th us, in peace! 














Remain, , in cup and platter placed aside | Thou may’st not choose, 
or : | ° ™ ? 
rhe fragments of a simple meal: his cl | Nor is it mine to give, for I am sent: 
H ., of rude oak, but darkly bright with age, | This be content to know—if thou art His, 
Wherein the old man sits as if in sleep, Thy summons shall be surely unto peace 
So near om, board the holy book thereon If not in peace. Ever to each true soul 
Lie t 1 s hand and open. But his hands Patient in love, the end shall be the 
f r laid and pointed as for prayer | Thou uling not as this. e 
Ul lis knees, are still: and still his form It comes abruptly, like a trumpet bla 
S than s lumber, for no pulse of breath | Pealing at midnight when the streets are : 
Heaves the rou igh robe up yn his breast or stirs | To some as out of seeming wasted toil 
The white growth on his 5 lip ; the reverend face, | And purpose unfulfilled, like that which « 
Still also as a monument of stone, | Up Nebo’s height tl het from the tribe 
‘or sees nor feels the floc rd of roseate light | Or t ar : 
U hides its pallor, s} place, | | voice 
Phat ancient chamber! l life the fire 
A t were a bridegroom's on the day 
Of his r jo1c ing ! |” 1) = 
True indeed the word |} An ‘ It is finished’ whispered down from en 
is the day that old man weds with joy, | In pain’s suj t 
y and beauty and eternal youth : | It came to ! pe 
e ls morn to him of that fair day | As unto pea are ClO3s€ 
new fair day begun in Pa radi I called his s 1 slee 
it ms r there wha th joined | And brighter e 
1) ¢ ) ? Y 
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To larger knowledge of the Lord he loved, | 
And gladder service.” 

Such, the while I ¢ 
The sceming utterance in my spirit’s ear 
Of Death the Friend. Still listen, O my soul, 
Out of the calm as of the happier A, and, 
"Mid hues of glory daylight never knows, 
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Ze, 


| Waiting 
| 


In reverend presence of the saint asleep, 
Still hear descending out of the unseen 
The sweet deep to ling ; hear the rapt bird sing 
The evensong of | life ; hear Death the Friend 
Utter his oe le of peace assured 
To those who love and wait. Then go thy way 
in love till he is sent to thee. 

S. J. STONE, 





AMERICA AND THE 


Empressions of a Three 
SCENES : 


OF all things that ever — a people’s heart 
to its depths, I do not know if any has 
equalled the American civil war. At North and 
South the state of things in this respect seems to 
have been the same. Such completeness and in- 
tensity of national enthusiasm the world has seldom 
known. I believe that if the people had had 

hundred | hearts they would have thrown every 
of them into the cause. And what is more ren 
able, the very classes that cae shrink most from 
war seem, in this case, to have flung themselves 
most int ensely into it. It was remarked in the 
Northern States, at all events—perhaps in the South 
scam er no class came forward more prompt 
whether with men or with means, than the 
bers of Christian churches. Young Men’s ( 
tian Associations, in some instances, sate 
themselves into the army. Clergy 
cases, abandoned their flocks to renc rea service on 
the field. Even mothers felt their patriotism swell 
up over the instincts of motherhood, and after one, 
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two, or more sons had fallen, were willing to giv 
up the rest, comforting themselves with the though 
that the country was worthy of the sacri z he 


willingness of “the people to make sacrifices showed 
the intensi ity of their patriotism, v rain, by a 
natural reaction, must have become the stronger 
when, in the saddest sense, the sacrifices had be 
made. Because they loved their country 
they gave themselves or their dear ones freely to 
her cause ; because their dear ones had died in | 
defence, they loved their country the more. 

With such an unprecedented enthusiasm for the 
war, it is not ve ery wonderful that the North felt, 
and still feels, the deepest chagrin at unt of 
sympathy which she experience 
Of the universality and intensity of this chagrin in 
the North we had many apie Nevertheless, I 
could not but think that the fe: ling gain 
not going enthusiastically “3 them in the war was 


which ag 

















unreasonable. For myself, I ha > d ub t that 
in beginning the war the South 1 rly wrong. 
I believe, therefore, that eve Great 
Britain, or anywhere else, who the war 
began, and who professed to be rule th and 
righ teousness, cought to have be e North 
But who does not know that in great exciting 
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movements, es 1ey are far off, it is 
often extremely difficult to keep the sympathies 
immovably anchored to first princi ples? The fluc- 
tuating tide of oo sympathy, both in Great 
Britain and in rica, sti ith the re- 
cent war between France and np russia, shows how 
liable men’s sympathies are to be moved by other 
considerations. How many Americans are there 
who first sympathized with Prussia because sh 
attacked, then with she became 
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es lhara ‘ 
France becaus¢ 


7 . vaeaiis ae a> a 
republican, or because she was crushed and deso- 
la but who will ultimately sympathize with 
Prussia as having been right on the whole? It 


not in vindication, but 
ing—that we were in the 
t certain American papers 

puliaicines spoke the truth when they de 

themselves eager, on the first opportunity, to fly at 
the throat of Engla It is but rec ently that we 
have come to understand the prescriptive righ 
the Irish vote to shoulder the Decalogue aside. 
On such grounds—though r believe that at first, 
partly through ignorance and cule _ ugh other 
causes, we were ng—I do not think that the 
people of America had n cause to be surprised. 
WW 


must be said too 
ation, of our fee 
belies ving th: 
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Vhenever it aj | eared that slavery would fall with 
the. South, English sympathy went over at once to 
he anti-slavery side. The needle may have oscil- 


during the early stages of the 


but when obstructions were cleared out 


t 
lated southwards 
conflict ; 


of the way, and the real and permanent forces 
came into sight and into } play, it pointed, and it 
still points bamange to the North. Often have I 
heard Northern men, speaking of tl 






Providence, declare th ik 
In the first stages of t was baffled 
and defeated at every point. Do what they might, 


they did it in vain. tat no sooner was the famous 


Emancipation Proclamation issued than the tide of 
battle changed. Few mune men were inclined 
to think that this was a mere cc inci dence; in the 
gion of provident: y ived 
ation of cause a1 
In a religious p 
been more r¢ 
religious emotion sv 
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of various types of religious character, from Stone- 
wall Jackson—the fervid, fearless, impetuous Puri- 
tan, who believed his every action to be under 
divine guidance—to the calm and reticent Lee, | 
who was as far removed as possible from the | 
demonstrative enthusiasm of his lieutenant. Among | 
its chaplains were such men as the late Dr. Hoge, | 
of Petersburg (pronounced as if Hogue, the family | 
having had a Huguenot origin), the admirable and | 
well-known author of “ Blind Bartimzeus,” and his 
like-minded brother, Dr. M. Hoge, of Richmond, 
who, during the war, came over to England and 
obtained a grant of four thousand pounds’ worth of 
Bibles for the Southern troops; these were sent 
across in blockade-running vessels, and to the ex- 
tent of about three-fourths escaped the Federal 
cruisers. There were instances of religious awaken- 
ing in the Southern as in the Northern army ; and 
as one of the fruits of such awakenings I was told 
that a large number of young men who were brought 
under religious impressions during the war, and 
were formerly engaged in secular professions or | 
pursuits, are now passing through the accustomed | 
course of training for the Christian ministry. In| 
point of fact, I have made the acquaintance of | 
some of them ; and one, whose history is very touch- 
ing, was last winter a regular student of divinity in 
the New College, Edinburgh. I have no means of 
knowing to what extent the Southern armies were 
influenced by this earnest spirit. The real servants 
of God are commonly a small minority everywhere, 
and the existence of such awakenings is quite com- 
patible with the wide prevalence of a very different 
spirit, the fruits of which, in the wild excitement 
of war, may have been very terrible. The Northern 
army, as I have said, was largely recruited from the 
most Christian circles. In some parts of it, beyond 
doubt, there was abundance of vice and reckless- 
ness, but never on the whole was more done for 
the moral and spiritual welfare of troops in the 
field, nor with greater success. To my mind, it 
was one of the strangest things possible to think of 
earnest men on both sides going into battle after 
wrestling in prayer with the same God for protec- 
tion and victory, and slaying one another perhaps 
in the equal belief on both sides that they were 
doing it in the cause of God. How strange and 
difficult to explain the course of human action, even 
under the highest impulses! Sometimes the pre- 
sence of intense religious motives would seem to 
increase, instead of solving, the mystery of men’s 
lives. 

In the Northern army, the religious operations, as 
is very generally known, were mostly connected with 
“the United States Christian Commission.” This 
society was perhaps the most remarkable and the 
most characteristic of all the forms and fruits of 
American Christian enterprise. It began on a very 
small scale, and was at first designed simply to 
furnish Bibles and other good books to the sol- 
diers, but it ultimately sent ministers, surgeons, 
nurses, Bible-readers, and storekeepers by hundreds | 
and thousands to the scenes of warfare, and, by | 





wisely combining care for the body and for the 
soul, did an amount of good, temporal and spiritual, 
that has embalmed its very name. At first its 
operations were humble enough. While its head- 
quarters were in New York it could hardly procure 
a permanent office, and in an early inventory of its 
property three or four dozens of postage stamps and 
a few envelopes were among the principal articles. 
But it soon got a firm hold of the heart of the coun- 
try when some of its agents told of the frightful 
destitution, temporal and spiritual, which they had 
witnessed in camp and battle-field, or detailed the 
unprecedented horrors which they had striven un- 
availingly to mitigate. About the third year of the 
war its popularity and its efficiency were at their 
height. Striking anecdotes are told of Boston and 
other merchants going in long file, as if they were 
crowding to the poll, to put down their names on 
its subscription-lists, and making up sums which it 
needed six figures to express. It was of meetings 
held in connection with it, and of the singularly 
rich spiritual blessing that attended its operations, 
that its chairman, Mr. George H. Stuart, told us 
when we were in the church of Dr. Newton at 
Philadelphia, in which: many very stirring public 
meetings had been held. As a striking _illus- 
tration of the susceptibility of the country at the 
time, let me retail his experience at Pittsburg. It 
had been telegraphed to him by friends there that 
if he would come and address a meeting they would 
guarantee a contribution of five thousand dollars. 
He replied that it was not worth while to travel 
seven hundred miles for so small a sum, but if 
they would promise twenty thousand he would 
come. They told him it was absurd, but bid him 
come and try. Before the meeting a few friends 
had been got to head a subscription-paper, one 
promising one thousand dollars if the other nineteen 
should be subscribed. The meeting was held, and, 
in addition to all other arguments, Mr. Stuart 
pressed on them that news had just come of a great 
battle which would have the effect of throwing 
twenty thousand wounded men on their hands, 
Now came the task of getting the money. Mr. 
Stuart publicly announced the first subscription. 
Up rose the gentleman that promised the one thou- 
sand dollars, and slowly and coolly intimated that 
it was a conditional promise, and that he had 
changed his mind. (Our friend was in despair.) 
“T have changed my mind,” repeated the gentle- 
man, “ for since then I have heard that my nearest 
neighbour, General H., has been killed in the 
battle ; and it has been impressed on me that since 
Mrs. H. has given her husband to her country, a 
thousand dollars is too little for me—I will give 
five thousand.” The example was nobly responded 
to; and when the subscription closed, instead ot 
the five thousand dollars first offered, the sum 
amounted to forty-four thousand. 

Eager to witness some of the scenes of battle 
with more leisure than was possible in a railway 
carriage, we selected two remarkable spots—Get 
tysburg and Petersburg. Gettysburg was the place 
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where General Lee was driven back by General 
Meade, when he advanced into Maryland and 
Pennsylvania; and Petersburg was the scene of 
the last great struggle and final defeat of the Con- 
federates by General Grant. At the former place our 
friends were Northerners, at the latter Southerners. 
But I would remember and speak of them as 
neither Norihern nor Southern, but as, in both 
cases, kind friends who took us to their very heart, 
and with each of whom the day spent was a red- 
letter day ever to be remembered. It was from 
Baltimore we went to Gettysburg, some sixty or 
seventy miles off. A friend telegraphed on the 
way that we were coming, and at the station we 
were met by a Professor in the Lutheran College 
—Martin Luther Stoever. The beaming face of 
that excellent man is before me as I write, and I 
remember him as one of the kindest of the many 
kind friends I metin America. Alas! I had hardly 
returned to this country when I got an announce- 
ment of his premature death—an announcement 


most unexpected in itself, and all the more striking | 


to me as the biographical notice accompanying it 
showed that he had been born nearly on the same 
day as myself. If all Lutherans are like Martin 
Luther Stoever, commend me to the Lutheran 
Church! With characteristic activity and enterprise 
a programme for the afternoon and evening had 
been arranged. First we were to dine at his house; 
then to walk to the seminary and college, and 
survey the scene of the first day's battle; then to 
drive to the Cemetery Hill, where the struggle of the 
second and third days had been; then to address 
a meeting in the church; then to have a reception 
at his house; the whole to be wound up by some 
quiet chat with our host and family. It must be 
pretty evident to our readers by this time that the 
grass seldom grows under American feet. More- 
over, we actually accomplished all that had been 
planned. There was no great hurry, and certainly 
no skurry, only a pretty close succession of em- 
ployments during the afternoon. But the atmo- 
sphere of love and joy in which we were enveloped 
in our friend’s company would have dispelled all 
idea of haste or pressure. Not only was Mr. Stoever 
most eager to show and tell us everything about 
the place, but he was ever and anon bringing to us 
some rifle-bullet or bit of shell, picked from off the 
battle-field, or rare postage-stamps for our children, 
or some other memento of the town or of the war 
that he thought we should like to have. Before I 
go into the battle, let me say that the evening 
meeting in the church was one of the most remark- 
able I ever attended. It was purely extempore, for 
the notice of our coming had but arrived that day, 
and it was held entirely under Lutheran auspices. 
Gettysburg is but a small place, but the church 
was filled with an audience of students, professors, 
clergy, lawyers, doctors, and inhabitants generally, 
who listened with more than respectful interest— 
listened with their hearts as well as their ears—to 
what we told them of God’s work in our country. 
Professor Stoever had given us a hint to remember 


the students, of whom a large number were pre- 
sent, and to say something that might be of use to 
them. I need not say that we took the hint. God 
grant the words may have helped to impel some of 
them in the direction of the City, in whose very 
shadow our friend was then unconsciously standing! 
Gettysburg lies in a shallow valley between two 
gentle ridges ; on the one side stand the college 
| and seminary ; the other side presents a line of 
| heights called, respectively, Culps Hill, Cemetery 
| Hill, and Roundtop. The battle lasted three days. 
; On the first the Southern army was victorious, 
driving back the Northern to the line of heights 
that has been mentioned, and occupying the town ; 
on the second each side maintained its ground ; 
on the third, after a terrific struggle at Cemetery 
Hill, the Confederates were repulsed, and their 
whole enterprise foiled. All accounts combine in 
representing the fight of the third day as unpre- 
cedented in its horrors. At a given signal, two 
hundred and fifty Confederate cannon opened a 
fire upon the position of their opponents that 
seemed to shake the very earth, while the Federal 
guns quickly returned their volley. By-and-by the 
Confederate columns, leaving their cover, advanced 
| to the assault, marching through the valley against 
| the cannonade of the foe, without a particle of 
| protection, as firmly as if on parade. Their oppo- 
nents said it was a magnificent sight. Dashing at 
| the Federal guns, they grappled hand to hand with 
| the foe. The “ Louisiana tigers,” whose boast it 
| was that they never had been repulsed, and never 
would be, crept stealthily up the hill, springing on 
the earthworks, and dashing at the throats of the 
| gunners like the very creatures whose name they 
| bore. Valour, I believe, never attempted more 
| than :t did that day; but in vain. The Con- 
| federates were compelled to retire. Their scheme 
for taking possession of Baltimore, Philadelphia, 
and Washington was foiled, and they were never in 
| a position to renew the attempt. 
| The immediate traces of the war are still very 
| plain. The trees on Culps Hill are frightfully 
| shattered, and all round are memorials of the 
| Slaughter. On the bark of a tree we may read 
such inscriptions as—“ 40 rebs. buried here,” “ 67 
rebs. buried near this tree.” The protruding bones 
and skulls in some instances show that it is so ;* 
while in corners of fields rows of green grass, of 
unwonted luxuriance, indicate that there the earth 
has fattened on the blood of the slain. How the 
inhabitants of the town got through these terrible 
days I have never been able to conceive. It almost 
baffled one to look on Professor Stoever’s children, 
and think how, seven years before, they had listened 
| to the awful crash of the cannon; to see the hole 
|in the shutters of the parlour window through 
which a bullet had come, and the place where it 
had lodged in the opposite wall; and to think of 
the little hearts that kept beating through all the 








| 





| * This, I think, can hardly be known to the authorities; for I re- 
member reading a speech of General Meade’s in which he pled for all 
respect being paid to the dead bodies ot the foe. 
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the graves are arranged very strikingly. Sections 
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of the former proprietor. A very noticeable feature 
where there were encampments is a crop of peach- 
trees, four or five years old, which have sprung up 
from the stones of peaches consumed by the sol-| 
diers! Of the places shown in the vicir of 
Petersburg, none is so memorable as one called, 
from 1 its resemblance to the opening of a volcanic | 
mountain, “ the Crater.’ The Confederates had a 
strong a on the spot, which the Federals, | 
under cover of a gully ‘within their lines, two or 
three hundred y: irds in front, determined to mine. 
Early one morning the mine, in which had been 


placed twelve hundred pounds of gunpowder, was 
fired, and sure enough it blew the Confederate fort 
ired, and sure eno iew tne ontederate ior 
into the air, and along with it, it is said, three 
hundred men. As soon as the smoke cleared off, 


Federal troops, mostly negroes, rushed into the pit | 


left by the explosion, but not being supported, they 
were mowed down by the cannon of the Confe- 
derates, and no fewer than fifteen hundred, it is 
said, perished in the Crater. To picture such a 
scene, or to gauge the misery represented by i 
to a stranger sit mply impossible ; ; before break 
one morning, some eighteen hundred ghastly corpses 
represented ‘the work of war ; the same destrc 5 ings 
angel scoured the country for four years altogether 
before he said, “It is enough ;” and inc leed has 
seldom rested 
began. 

In all these parts military cemeteries are the 
painful remembrancers of the war. The monu- 
ment in Hollywood Cemetery at Richmond “'To 





It, is 





the Confederate Dead”—a simple obelisk, formed | 


of rough stones without cement—is, in my opinion, 
a much more suitable memorial than the elaborate 
piece of symbolism at Gettysburg. At Oakwood 
in another part of Richmond, we have a regular 
military cemetery ; acre upon acre of the wooden 


slabs that show that North and South were alike in | 


oe honour to the dead. What a singular resur- 
ection, both of the just and of the unjust, t 
ree await ! 
The praise of doing all that energy and Christian 
feeling could do to mitigate the horrors of war, as 
the sad work went on, is undoubtedly due to the 


hese 


Christian and also to the Sanitary Commission. | 


“JT had made up my mind,” said a “ transportation- 
master” to a delegate who was giving coffee, &c., 
to a wounded company, “that these Commissions 
were a humbug; but I tell you what it is, if there 
ts any Christianity, it is in the Christian Com- 
mission.” We are unwilling to leave the ghastly 
subject of the war without trying to convey to our 
readers some impression of the manner in which 
this Commission was accustomed to go to work. 
Let us revert to the battles at Gettysburg. For 
some time previously there had been a full expecta- 
tion of a terrible fight somewhere, but the exact 
locality where it might come off was unknown. 
The agents or ‘ 
but fall back 
get ready stores. 
first day Ss s battle 


on Washington and Baltimore, and 
At last came the story of the 
at Gettysburg. Off started a party 


from his labours since the world | 


‘delegates” of the Commission could | 


for the field, and before the smoke of battle had 
cleared away, they among the wounded, 
ministering to body and to soul in every available 
way. Train after train brought up both.stores and 


were 


f| delegates, with ambulances and waggons, and ere 


longa great establishment was in full operation. 
To carry food and cordials to the wounded on the 
field, to help the surgeons in the field-hospitals, to 
| establish depots of food for the benefit of the 
wounded trying to get from the field-hospitals to 
permanent hospitals ; to write letters for the dis- 
abled and the dying; to help to dig graves for 
the dead ; to soothe the pain of the living in every 
possible way ; to wash off filth, to dress wounds, to 
change clothing; to read the Bible, offer prayer, 
or sing hymns, wherever the opportunity could be 
found, afforded employment to hundreds of Chris- 
tian men and women. Of course the army was 
provided with regular surgeons and chaplains ; but 
after a terrific three days’ battle, the accumulation 
of work was far beyond the capacity of any regular 
staffi—We are told in the “ Annals of the Christian 
Commission,” that the work in the Second Corps 
;| Hospital was the most interesting and important. 
| There were about twenty-five hundred wounded men 
in it, who lay on the damp ground, many of them 
| with nothing under them, In this hospital were a 
large number ofa umputations, the amputated stumps 
lying on the bare ground, except when now and 
then resting upon a handful of straw or a bunch of 
old rags. Besides these, there were about a thou- 
sand Southerners, most of them severely wounded, 
lying outside, shrieking for assistance. Many of 
| them were in such misery, that all they sought was 
that some one would come and put an end to 
their existence. ‘The Commission addressed itself 
vigorously to their case, and did not rest till every 
wounded man was duly provided for. About four 
hundred were too badly wounded to be removed 
from the field. Among these men, many of 
whom sufiered excruciatingly, some of our dele- 
gates continued to labour till the last, supplying 
their bodily wants, but seeking chiefly to direct 
them to the great Physician for the healing of the 
soul. Many gave evidence of a renewed state. 
Especially was this true among the rebels. And 
as the delegates went through their tents, you 
would hear the inmates invoke blessings on their 
heads, and invite them to stop and pray and sing.” 

Good Professor Stoever had his share in these 
Christian operations, and a few of his reminiscences 
are before me. ‘ One of the most touching scenes 
I remember was in attending upon a man who 
became a Christian as he lay wounded in the 
college edifice. I read to him the precious pro- 
mise of God's word ; his joy seemed unspeakable ; 
his countenance beamed with delight as the hour 
cf his departure drew near. When sending to his 
family his dying messages, he spoke with strong 
confidence of his acceptance of the Saviour’s love. 
After I had closed the letter, he said, ‘ Please add 
a postscript. ‘Tell mother to urge my brothers to 
serve the Lord.’ 
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“Captain Griffeth, of General Howard’s staff, 
was mortally wounded in the battle. Amid army 





the second place, the tremendous excitement of a 
battle, agitating the whole being as it is never 


associations and perils, a warm personal attach- | moved otherwise, brings the soul into a state favour- 


ment had grown up between the general and his | able for deep spiritual influences. 
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adjutant ; and when the command came to pursue 
the retreating foe, the general hastened to take his 
last farewell. The door was closed; words of 
sympathy were necessarily brief—than Christ’s own, 
none better ; General Howard read the fourteenth | 
chapter of St. John, ‘Let not your heart be trou- | 
bled.’ Then, bowing upon the floor, the general 
commended his wounded friend to the com- 
passionate God and Father of those who trust in | 
Him ; and rising from his knees, clasped him in 
one long, fond, weeping embrace. | 

“In the schoolhouse were two wounded Con- 
federate youths, who had been students in Lutheran 
colleges, and whose teachers I knew. ‘Tell my 
father,’ said the first, ‘if you can get a letter to 
him, that I am leaning on the strong arms of 
Jesus. He comforts me; all my hope is in Him.’ 
Said the other, ‘Write to my mother that I have 
found the Saviour; He is precious to my soul. 
And say to her, If I meet you, mother, no more on 
earth, I hope to meet you in heaven.’ ” 

According to all accounts, there must have oc- 
curred an immense number of deathbed conver- 
sions. While I shrink with my whole soul from 
that notion of conversion that seems to prevail in 
some minds, as if it were the result of a kind of 
magic charm, not very unlike the effect of kissing 
a crucifix to a Roman Catholic, I am strongly dis- 
posed to believe that many of these conversions 
were true and abiding; that is to say, that many 
dying men underwent a change of heart—were 
turned from the love and the power of sin to the 
love and obedience of God. In the first place, 
very many of them had had a religious training. 
The seed had been sown. It is marvellous how 
often they spoke of Christian mothers, who had 


| 
| 
| 


In the third 
place, the desolation of the wounded man, lying in 
terrible pain, with a thousand pressing wants, and 
perhaps no visible supply for one of them, is a 
powerful means of fostering that sense of helpless- 


| ness and dependence which the Gospel so wonder- 


fully meets. To look back on life from this supreme 


|/moment must be a strange, sad experience, as if 


| to save the lost ? 


one had been all along grieving the only Helper, 
trampling under foot the one covenant of blessing. 
What more favourable moment, humanly speaking, 
for the glorious message of divine love—the exhi- 
bition of the grace of Him who came to seek and 
And may we not believe that at 


| such an hour the Spirit of God deals mightily with 


many a heart? At such a moment, too, how 
blessed it is that what the stricken sinner is called 


, co do is to commit his soul toa Person—to a living 


Saviour who is all love and grace and holiness com- 
bined! The act of spiritual union with the Saviour 
taking place in such circumstances has wonderful 


| effects ; it dissolves the enmity, changes the nature, 


and introduces the active principle of the holy life. 


| I cannot help thinking, too, that the very spirit and 


employment of the messengers of mercy who, in 
their Master’s own spirit, hasten to succour the 
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needy, and to point the dying to Christ on the field 
of battle, must often be right helpful as a means of 
enabling them to believe. These devoted men and 


taught them, prayed for them, wept over them, In | Women are themselves exhibiting the very spirit of 
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! 
Christ ; they are saviours, so to speak, in an earthly 
sense and on a humble scale; and may not the 
very circumstance of their devoting themselves to | 
this work of mercy help the dying to believe in the | 
infinitely richer grace and love of Him who came | 
to our stricken world to seek and to save the lost? | 


is truly appalling, rendering the atmosphere too 
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often totally fatal to the last spark of youthful 


virtue.” * {| 


These are important facts for the consideration 
of our Christian military philanthropists, and they 
invest with the deepest interests such efforts as 


| those which have been made by Mrs. Daniel at 





Remains of Confederate Fort mined and blown up by Federals, near Petersburg. 


{ have been struck with some sentiments in an 
address presented to the Christian Commission 
“‘ by a Surgeon attached to the Head-quarters of the 
Army of the Potomac.” “The soldier’s life,” he 
says, “though not favourable to reading, is con- 
<lucive to reflection... .. It exhibits an advantage 
for the reception of truth like to that which springs 
out of bereavements. So long has he been absent 
from those he loves, he begins to think of them with 
those who are dead long ago; and as at midnight 
hour, beneath the silent stars, he keeps his lonely 
watch, he comes, more than other men, to feel the 
want of something to love. In this yearning mood 
the soul is very apt to feel after God. Many facts 
have I met with of soldiers coming off picket much 
wiser and much happier than when they went on. 
How, then, is it we have been accustomed to think 
the life of the soldier so conducive to profligacy ? 
Because it is so. When the tide of feeling, rising 
in the soldier’s breast, is not taken at the flood by 
kind counsel and Christian sympathy, it bursts in 
scattered foam and dissipation. When reflection 
but starts accusing voices, its spell must be broken 
by loud oaths, the troubled spirit must be soothed 
by drink. Therefore is it that most urgent efforts 
should be made to surround the soldier with every 
possible religious influence, seeing he is so easily 
saved from so much. In the absence of these pri- 
vileges the men are, week after week, and perhaps 
month after month, lying crowded in winter quar 
ters, the intolerable exnu:z relieved only by a mutual 
exchange of all the filthy garbage that the vilest 
may have scraped trom the filthiest kennels of human 


| Aldershot, and many other like-minded friends of 


the soldier. 

But in reference to all this there is a question 
that will present itself with no little force to many 
a reader. All this Christian spirit that was devoted 


| to mitigate the horrors of war, and to promote the 
| good of the soldier on the field—would it not have 


been used to much better account had it been 
directed against the war itself, or rather against the 
war-policy—had it been used to promote a peace- 
able separation between the two great sections of 
the American republic ? 

Sometimes, I candidly own, I used to put that 
question with a measure of doubt. But looking at 
the subject in its widest aspects and relations, I 
have come to a clear and strong conviction that it 
was well that the struggle was fought to the bitter 
end—well for the South as much as for the North, 
for the white man as well as the black man; and 
well too, as I trust events may yet show, for the 
world at large. 

Let me mention an incident that will serve to illus- 
trate this conclusion. On our return voyage we 
left New York, 13th July, 1870, by a Cunard 
steamer. The cable had just brought word that 
the Prince of Hohenzollern had ceased to be a 
candidate for the Spanish throne, and consequently 








Soldiers’ Monument, Mollywood. 


that the casus belli of France versus Germany had 
disappeared. For eleven days we heard nothing of 
European or any other politics. We could not but 








depravity. The fearful corruption thus engendered 
VII—31 


* “ Annals of the U.S. Christian Commission,” pp. 209, 210. 
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think that the peace of Europe would be preserved, 
and yet we had an uneasy feeling arising from the 
apprehension that the matter of the Spanish throne 
had been but a pretext, and that the two nations 
were bent on fighting. On Sunday afternoon, 
24th July, just after we had had service in the 
saloon, the coast of Ireland came in view. The 
afternoon was beautiful, and every heart seemed 
full of happy feelings. By-and-by, we were off 
Queenstown, and a tender came along to take the 
mails ashore. All our passengers hung over the 
side of our ship, and as soon as we were within 
earshot, we bawled out “ Peace or War?” The 
answer came back like a thunderclap, “ War has 
been declared.” Every heart sunk at the tidings. We 
seemed to be carried back to the dark ages, when 
fighting was the pastime of kings, and national 
quarrels could only be solved by the sword. Chris- 
tianity, political progress, international exhibitions, 
commercial treaties, modern diplomacy, culture, 
railways, telegraphs, the press, the newspaper, had 
all alike failed to prevent two of the foremost 
nations of Europe from rushing into war, and 
letting loose the magazine of horrors contained in 





its hideous bosom. The feeling of depression— 


almost despair—I need not say, has been deepened | 
And the little | 


day after day during all the winter. 
fits of commotion into which our own country has 
been thrown again and again by apprehensions of 





collisions, show that we are very far indeed | 


being beyond the risk of war, and war too in the 
most terrible form in which it has ever been known. 
And now we are all arming more than ever. And 
the thews and sinews of honest industry are to be 
saddled with more taxes in order to prepare for it. 
And if it should come—then alas for the “ flowers 
of the forest!” what can we look for but the 
slaughter or the mutilation of myriads of our finest 
young men, the desolation of hearts and homes 
without number, the infliction of a misery that to 
many will make life a mere endurance—a burden, 
not a joy? 

Is there, then, no cure for this? I have no 
doubt that there is. It may be difficult to be found 
and difficult to be applied ; but I think the solution 
is in the direction indicated in the last number of 
this magazine in “ Notes to Readers out of the 
Way,” an international European Confederation, 
controlling the military system of the whole of 
Europe. It is the present system, whereby each 
country has sole control over its military force, can 
increase it at pleasure, and use it at pleasure, and 
keep its neighbours in perpetual hot water, that is 
so full of peril to the peace of Europe. Whether 
or not Europe shall ever attain to the condition of 
having the whole of its military force under con- 
federate management, is of course a question that 
at present admits of no answer. But what I wish 
to remark is, that by fighting their war to the end, 
and restoring the Union, the United States pre- 
vented the formation in that continent of a warlike 
system similar to what unfortunately prevails in 





Europe. If the Confederacy had succeeded, stand- 





ing armies must have been kept up by each of the 
two republics. If further divisions had taken place, 
there would have been so many additional military 
organizations. The European system would have 
been transferred to America, and if there would not 
have been constant or chronic fighting, there would 
have been the dread of it; expensive armaments 
would have been maintained, and all the social 
corruptions attending them would have been per- 
petuated. By one great war they prevented an 
endless succession of smaller wars. And now, in 
consequence of the restoration of the Union, the 
whole standing army of the United States is at this 
moment under 30,000; and while even in this 
country with its salt-water defences, we are told 
that it is madness in us not to be able to count our 
warriors by hundreds of thousands, in the United 
States no one desires an increase of troops, no one 
feels insecure. In our country we make little or 
no progress in paying off our national debt, because 
so much is spent on our armaments ; in the United 
States, where the burden of armaments hardly exists, 
the debt will be extinguished in a comparatively 
limited time. We do not, therefore, hesitate to say 
that terrible though the saerifice was by which the 
Union was preserved, the preservation of it was a 
great blessing to America. It prevented that mili- 
tary system, which has been the curse of Europe, 
from being transplanted westward. This the 
American people feel and are thankful to feel. 
And whatever may be said by fire-eating politicians, ° 
I do not believe that those who really understand 
the true policy and interests of the United States 
have the least desire for war with this or any other 
country. They see too clearly that the interest of 
the United States not only does not lie in the direc- 
tion of war, but lies in the very opposite direction. 
And in what they have done, they have taught us 
a great lesson. I cannot help thinking that in the 
future we shall think more of it. Meanwhile, the 
grand Christian vision of universal peace seems to 
melt into the far-off distance. That that vision 
will be realised, and realised as a fruit of Chris- 
tianity, through the reign of the Prince of Peace, 
we cannot doubt. But working as He ever does by 
means, is it not likely that when the nations beat 
their swords into ploughshares, they shall be 
brought into such an intimate relation to one 
another that war shall no longer tempt them ; their 
interests and feelings shall be so blended in every 
way that war shall be a moral impossibility? ‘To 
me it seems that if in the American war the North 
had succumbed, and allowed a great war-system to 
be established in the New World, this prospect 
would have been indefinitely postponed. If, in 
spite of recent European experience, it is still, 
under God, within the reach of possibility, America 
has made an important contribution to that result. 
W. G. BLAIKIE. 





* But why do the American Senate and many of the people mystify 
our minds, and make themselves appear very, very smadd, by lavishing 
honours on Fenian miscreants, whose wicked deeds deserve the exe- 
cration of all good men? 
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HOW TO STUDY THE 


THE BOOKS OF S 


HE second book of Samuel contains the history 

of Israel under David. David was at Ziklag 
when tidings were brought to him of the death of 
Saul and his sons. These he received with sincere 
sorrow ; and the person who brought them, think- 
ing to secure David's favour by boasting of having 
slain Saul, was speedily undeceived by David taking 
him at his word and ordering him to be put to 
death. David gave vent to his grief in an elegiac 
ode, which the historian has recorded. This re- 
ceived the name of Qesheth, or Bow, probably 
because it contains a reference to the bow, which 
was a favourite weapon of the Benjamites, and 
which Jonathan especially used; the use of the 
ode was enjoined on the children of Judah by 
David; and it was recorded in the Book of the 
Upright, a repertory of national songs or ballads 
(comp. Josh. x. 13), from which the author of this 
book probably transcribed it, ‘The ode consists of 
three strophes, each of which has at the beginning 
of it the exclamation, “ How are the mighty iallen !” 
(i. 1—27). 

By divine direction David immediately went to 
Hebron, where he was anointed king by the men of 
Judah; but Abner, who had been Saul’s 
captain, set up Ishbosheth, Saul’s fourth son (see 


1 Chron. viii. 33, where he is called by his proper | 


name Esh-Baal, Jive, or Destroyer of Baal, the 
name Ishbosheth, A/an of shame, being a term of 
reproach), and proclaimed him king over Israel. 
Thus early did a separation of feeling and tendency 
show itself between Judah and the other tribes. 


chief | 


OLD TESTAMENT. 
AMUEL.—BOOK II. 


he was too dependent on Joab and his family to 
take any measures against him. Soon after the 
death of Abner Ishbosheth was murdered by two 
of his own officers, who cut off his head and 
hastened with it to David. Instead, however, of 
being, as they expected, welcomed and rewarded by 
him, he commanded them to be put to death. 
The head of Ishbosheth was buried in the grave of 
Abner at Hebron (ii. t—iv. 12). 

After the death of Ishbosheth David became, at 
the request of the elders of Israel, king over the 
whole nation. He had now reigned over Judah 
seven years in Hebron, and the historian mentions 
that his subsequent reign over all Israel lasted for 
thirty-three years; so that he was king for forty 
years. At the time of his first accession he was 
thirty years of age. From Hebron he removed 
his court to Jerusalem, having succeeded in driving 
out the Jebusites, who up to this time had retained 
hold of that part of the city which surrounded and 
‘included the fortress of Zion. In this fortress he 
took up his residence, and further fortified the city 
around it. Having repelled two invasions of the 
Philistines, who had come up to attack him in his 
new capital, he set about building for himself a 
| palace; in which he was aided by | Hiram, king of 
Tyre, who sent him cedar-wood and skilled work- 
| men to carry on the building (v. r—25). 

David’s next care was to transport the ark of 
the Lord from Kirjath-jearim, where it had re- 
| mained since its restoration by the Philistines, to 
| Jerusalem. In this, however, he did not at this 


It is probable that Ishbosheth was not proclaimed | time succeed. One of the persons he employed to 
king by Abner for some years after the death of | convey the ark having presumptuously put forth 
Saul, for as he reigned only two years, and as|his hand to hold it after it had been removed on a 
David was made king over all Israel immediately | cart from Kirjath-jearim, was for this struck dead ; 

after his death, having meanwhile reigned over | and this so troubled the king that he would not 


| denounced this act, and mourned over Abner, 


Judah alone seven years, five years must have 
elapsed between the death of Saul and Abner’s | 
proclamation of him as king. During these seven 
years conflicts between the followers of David and 
those of the house of Saul seem to have been 
frequent, but of only one does the historian give 
an account, that at the pool or reservoir of f Gibeon, | 
in which Abner was defeated. seing pursued by | 
Asahel, the brother of Joab, the commander of | 
David’s forces, Abner in self-defence slew his 
pursuer ; and this became the cause of a blood- 
feud between him and Joab, which was only 
appeased by his murder. This was perpetrated by 
Joab after Abner, who had been unjustly charged 
with crime by Ishbosheth, had revolted from him 
and gone over to David, carrying with him the 
allegiance of the greater part of Israel. Abner 
was returning from a confidential interview with 


David when “Joab overtook him, and under pre- | 


tence of holding private conference with him, 
stabbed him to the heart. David indignantly 


but | 


| proceed, but caused the ark to be left under the 
charge of Obed-edom the Gittite, z¢., a native of 
| Gathniennnes, a Levitical city of the tribe of Dan 
| (Josh. XX1, 24), and himself a Levite of the family 
| of Korah, whose special office it was to watch over 
| the ark in the tabernacle (t Chron. xv. 18, 24). 
With him the ark remained three months, when it 
| was at length removed to Jerusalem, attended by a 
| jubilant procession, in which the king appeared as 
leader, and placed in the tabernacle. ‘The part 
which the king took in this ceremony, “ girded 
with a linen ephod, and dancing with all his might 
before the Lord,” excited the scorn and indignation 
of his wife Michal, the proud daughter of Saul, who 
taunted him with it on his return home; but the 
king answered her that it was before the Lord he 
had humbled himself, and that if this was to make 
| himself vile he would be yet more vile, for only by 
such humiliation was true exaltation to be obtained 
| (vi. I—23). 

| A season of peace ensued, for the Lord had 
given the king rest from all his enemies round 
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about. David’s thoughts at this time were turned 
to the erection of a fitting receptacle for the ark of | 
the Lord. He felt it to be unseemly that he| 
should dwell in a house of cedar while the ark of 
God dwelt within curtains; and he accordingly | 
intimated to Nathan the prophet his desire to build 
a temple for the Lord. Nathan at first encouraged 
him in his purpose, but afterwards God intimated 
to him that it was not his will that David should 
build a temple for Him; at the same time convey- 
ing to the king the gracious assurance that He 
would make him a house, z.¢., would establish his 
family on the throne, and then his son should build 
the house of the Lord. In the assurance that the 
seed of David should be established for ever there 
was included a Messianic promise ; and this gave 
elevation and fervour to the song of praise which 
David uttered on receiving the message which 
Nathan had brought him from the Lord (vii. 
I—29). 

The historian proceeds to record David's victories 
over the Philistines, the Moabites, the Syrians, and 
the Edomites, all of whom he subdued and reduced 
under his rule. A list of his chief officers is ap- 
pended, both military and civil (viii. 1—18). The 
historian passes on to record David's kindness to | 
the house of Saul, one member of which still sur- 
vived in the person of Mephibosheth, a son of 
Jonathan ; him David caused to be sent for, and 
not only restored to him his father’s possessions, 
but assigned him a residence at court and a place in 
the royal household the same as the king’s own 
sons. As Mephibosheth was five years old at the 
time of his father’s death (ch. iv. 4), and as at the 
time David brought him to Jerusalem he had a 
young son named Micha, this must have occurred 
towards the middle of David’s reign, when his 
power was at its height (ix. 1—13). 

A new section of the history begins at this point. 
Hitherto David’s career had been one of prosperity, 
and his course one of purity and obedience ; but 
unhappily, after one-half of his reign had been thus 
spent, he suffered himself to be led astray by carnal 
lusts and evil passions so as to commit grievous 
sin and bring down on him the divine judgments. 
An insult offered to his ambassadors by the Am- 
monites having led to his engaging in war with that 
people, to whom the Syrians had joined themselves, 
the king sent Joab to conduct the war while he 
himself remained at home. Whilst his armies were 
engaged in the siege of Rabbah, David fell into the 
sin of adultery with the wife of one of his absent 
officers, and this led to his planning the death of 
the man whom he had thus injured. After a season 
the prophet Nathan was sent by the Lord to charge 
David with his sins, to set before him their enor- 
mity, and to tell him of the punishment that should 
follow. Nathan by means of a parable brought the 
king virtually to pronounce sentence upon himself, 
and then he struck home to his heart with the brief 
but pointed utterance, “Thou art the man.” ‘The 
king was moved to penitence, deep and earnest ; 





but, though he was personally forgiven, his sin was 


of too flagrant a kind to be passed over without an 
unmistakable manifestation of the divine displea- 
sure. Nathan was therefore commissioned to de- 
clare to the king that in the calamities and dis- 
asters and crimes of his own house he should see 
the bitter fruit of his sin in having invaded the 
home of another, violated his rights, and destroyed 
his life. The historian goes on to record the sad 
series of eveats by which this was fulfilled in the 
death of the child which was the fruit of David's 
crime, in the incest of his son Amnon, the murder 
of Amnon by his brother Absalom, the banishment 
of Absalom, and after his return his rebellion 
against his father, whom he put to flight, whose 
throne he seized, and whose harem he violated 
(x. 1—xv. 16). In the narrative of the king’s flight 
several incidents are recorded of an interesting 
character. He was accompanied by his foreign 
body-guard, the Crethi and Plethi, with the men 
of Gath. He directed his flight across the Kedron 
and the Mount of Olives towards Jericho. At the 
Kedron he sent back the priests with the ark, and 
then he ascended Olivet, weeping as he went, with 
his head covered and barefoot, as a token of grief. 
At the summit he was met by an old friend, Hushai 
the Archite, who proposed to accompany him, but 
David assured him he could render him better ser- 
vice by remaining in Jerusalem and endeavouring 
to counteract the counsels of Ahithophel, the chief 
adviser of Absalom. When the king had passed the 
summit of Olivet, Ziba the servant of Mephibosheth 
met him with a present, and by representing his 
master as endeavouring to take advantage of the 
king’s disaster in order to secure the throne for 
himself, he obtained from David the promise for 
himself of the possessions of Mephibosheth. A little 
further on at Bahurim a native of the place, named 
Shimei, of the house of Saul, came forth and fol- 
lowed the king with curses, casting stones and 
throwing dust towards him; but David would not 
allow Abishai to punish the aggressor, for he felt 
that what had come upon him was in chastisement 
for his sins. Pursuing his journey towards the 
Jordan, he and his followers came to a place called 
’"Ayephim, and there they rested (xv. 17—xvi. 14.) 

Absalom meanwhile was advised by Ahithophel 
to pursue after David and attack him whilst he and 
his adherents were exhausted by their flight ; but 
this counsel was overruled by Hushai, who advised 
delay, and the gathering of a great army with which 
to go forth against the king. Following this coun- 
sel, Absalom in due time set forth with a large 
host and followed David, who had by this time 
crossed the Jordan. The two armies met, and a 
fierce encounter ensued in the wood of Ephraim, 
which was probably some place so named on the 
east of the Jordan, or may have been one of the 
forests in the land of Ephraim which was well 
wooded (comp. Josh. xvil. 15, 16); in this latter 
case, both armies must have recrossed the Jordan 
before their encounter. In this battle the army of 
Absalom was utteriy routed, and he himself was 
slain by Joab, though the king had given strict 
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charges that he should not be injured. The tidings 
of his son’s death marred the triumph of the victory 
to David ; and he gave vent to his emotions in a 
pathetic wail over the loss of his ungrateful but 
still beloved child. So bitter was his grief, and so 
protracted his mourning, that Joab feared the 
fruits of the victory would be lost, and he ac- 
cordingly urged the king to master his sorrow and 
arise to assert his rights. Thus urged, David arose 
and sat in the gate to receive the congratulations 
of his followers, and soon after returned to Jerusa- 
lem, where he was cordially welcomed by the 
people. On his way he pardoned Shimei, who 
came to confess his guilt, and profess his sorrow 
for what he had done. He also partially recalled 
his hasty promise to Ziba to give him the whole of 
the possessions of Mephibosheth, being convinced 
that Ziba had maligned his master in what he had 
said ; but probably also having some ground of com- 
plaint against Mephibosheth, “the king divided the 
possessions between them. He took with him to 
Jerusalem Chimham, the son of Barzillai the 
Rogelite, who had showed kindness to him in his 
distress, that he might recompense the son for 
what the father had done (xvi. 15—19, 43). 

A quarrel between the men of Judah and the 
men of the other tribes, connected with the bringing 
back of the king, gave ‘opportunity for a Benjamite 
named Sheba, an ill-disposed man, to raise a rebel- 
lion against David, into which he succeeded in 
drawing the men of Israel, while the men of 
Judah clave unto the king. This rebellion, which 
at first seemed even more threatening than that of 
Absalom, was happily speedily quashed by the death 
of Sheba, whom a wise woman persuaded the people 
of the place where he was to destroy, that there 
might be peace in the land. This enterprise against 
Sheba David had intended should have been under 
the conduct of Amasa, whom, in the exultation of 
his restoration, he had promised to confirm in the 
place which had been assigned to him by Absalom 
as chief captain of the royal army in place of Joab ; 
but this was prevented by Joab, who, resenting the 
indignity that had been put upon him, murdered 
Amasa, and took the command of the expedition. 
The historian closes this second section of the 
history of David’s reign as he had closed the first, 
with a list of David’s officers of state (xx. t—26). 

At this point the historian introduces an account 
of a three years’ famine which came upon the land, 
in consequence, as the Lord intimated to David, 
of Saul’s unexpiated crime in slaying the Gibeonites, 
whom he had wished to extirpate, because they 
were not of the children of Israel. As this was a 
violation of the covenant made by the princes of 
Israel with the Gibeonites, and confirmed by oath 
(Josh. ix. 15), the sin of it was great, and had to 
be expiated ; and as this had not been done, the 
famine had been sent. In answer to the inquiry 
of David, the Gibeonites demanded that seven of 
Saul’s descendants should be delivered to them, 
that they might hang them up before the Lord, 
and thereby expiate the innocent blood shed by 


Saul, on the principle of blood for blood. David 
granted this request, in accordance with the law of 
Moses, which required that the land defiled by 
blood should be cleansed by the blood of him 
that shed it (Num. xxxv. 33); but he spared 
Mephibosheth, and delivered up two sons of 
Rizpah, one of Saul’s concubines, and five sons of 
a daughter of Saul, whom she had borne to Adriel 
of Meholah. This daughter of Saul is called in 
the text Michal, but as Michal was David's wife, 
this must be a copyist’s error for Merab, who was 
the wife of Adriel (1 Sam. xviii. 19). These seven 
the Gibeonites took and slew and then crucified, 
leaving their bodies to remain exposed. In this 
state they continued, watched over by Rizpah by 
day and night, that they might not be consumed 
by birds of prey or wild beasts, until the fall of 
rain indicated that the judgment which had come 
on the land was removed. ‘The care of Rizpah for 
the dead, when reported to David, so moved him, 
that he caused the remains of Saul and his family 
to be gathered and buried together in the family 
burying-place of Saul. This narrative belongs 
probably to an early date in David’s reign, and is 
inserted here because a convenient place had not 
been found for it sooner (xxi. 1—14). Some de- 
tached notices of exploits performed by David and 
his servants against the Philistines are appended 
(15—22); after which comes a psalm of thanks- 
giving and praise uttered by David, as from the 
close of his long reign he looked back and remem- 
bered the grace and mercy which the Lord had 
showed to him from the first. ‘The psalm consists 
of two parts, in the former of which he depicts the 
deliverances vouchsafed to him, especially when 
persecuted by Saul, and in the latter celebrates the 
help he had received from the Lord, by which he 
had been enabled to overcome all his enemies. 
This psalm appears also in the Book of Psalms 
as the eighteenth psalm, with some variations, 
introduced probably for liturgical purposes (xxii, 
I—5I). 

This psalm is followed by David's last words, in 
which he gives utterance to his faith and hope in 
an outburst of prophetic song. In this he cele- 
brates the security of the covenant which God had 
made with him, and anticipates the fulfilment of it 
in the advent of the great King, who was to be 
descended from him, the Messiah (xxiii. 1—7). 
Again, some detached notices.of exploits performed 
by David’s heroes are inserted; and the book 
closes with an account of David’s sin in numbering 
the people and the divine chastisement which 
followed that in a pestilence, by which the country 
was ravaged. At the earnest intercession of David 
the plague was stayed ; and as he saw the destroy- 
ing angel arrested by the threshing-floor of Araunah, 
the Jebusite, David purchased this spot of its owner, 
and erected there an altar to the Lord, on 
which he offered burnt-offerings and peace-offerings 
(xxiii, 8—xxiv. 25). 

Having completed an analysis of the contents of 





the Books ot Samuel, we have now to glance at 
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some questions concerning the literary history of 
these books. 

That they are the composition of one writer, and 
not a mere collection of detached pieces, is evident 
from the unity that pervades them, as well as the 
uniformity of style by which they are characterized. 
That the author drew his materials from various 
sources is probable, if not certain. He himself, 
indeed, mentions the Book of Jasher (2 Sam. i. 18) 
as a source whence he took one of the pieces he has 
inserted ; and though no other sources are formally 


indicated, it may be inferred that he made use of | 


written documents, both from the natural pro- 


bability of the case and from the close resemblance | 


between his narratives of the reign of David and 
those contained in the Book of Chronicles, the 
latter of which were avowedly compiled from 
documents written by the prophets Samuel, Na- 
than, and Gad (1 Chron. xxix. 29). The 
lists of officers and the account of exploits per- 
formed by David’s servants we may well believe 
were taken from official documents. But the 
whole are so wrought into one continuous and con- 
nected story that we cannot doubt that the books 
in their present form proceeded from one mind and 
one pen. 

Attempts have been made to invalidate this 
conclusion by pointing out alleged discrepancies 
between different parts of the first book. These, 
however, are of little moment, and may be easily 
obviated. ‘Thus, it is said that in ch. vii. 13 we 
are told that the Philistines were subdued and 
expelled from the territory of Israel, and that the 
hand of the Lord was against the Philistines all 
the days of Samuel; whereas from ch. ix. 16, 
x. 5, and xiii. 3, 9, 20, it appears that the Philis- 
tines had garrisons in the land of Israel, and 
oppressed the people while Samuel still lived. But 
by “the days of Samuel” in ch. vii. 13 we are to 
understand not the term of his natural life, but the 
period of his active administration. That the 
Philistines should recover their lost ground and 
return to disturb and oppress the Israelites after 
Samuel had become old and infirm, and the admi- 
nistration of affairs had passed from his hands to 
those of his incompetent sons, is surely not incom- 
patible with their being thoroughly defeated by 
him at the beginning of his rule, and cowed into 
quietude during the period of his active adminis- 
tration. From ch. xi. 17 ff. it would appear -that 
the distress brought upon the Israelites was in con- 
sequence of sudden forays made unexpectedly upon 
them by the Philistines ; that during a long period 
of peace the Israelites had come gradually to 
trust to the Philistines for all the smith-work they 
required ; and that the Philistines had taken advan- 
tage of this gradually to deprive them of weapons 
of war, so that when a sudden attack was made the 
people had no adequate means of defence. 

It is alleged that in one place (x. 1 ff.) it is said 
that Samuel, by divine command, anointed Saul as 
king over Israel, and in another that Samuel simply 


accepted Saul when chosen to be king by lot by! 





the people (x. 17 ff.). But where is the discrepancy 
here? ‘The people chose their king by lot ; but as 
the disposing of the lot is of the Lord (Prov. xvi. 
33), the people chose the man whom the Lord had 
before chosen, ordained, and by the prophet anointed 
to be king. Those alone can find difficulty here 
to whom the doctrine of a special providence and 
the fact of a communication from God to his pro- 
phets are a stumbling-block. 

The difficulty of reconciling 1 Sam, xvi. 14—23 
with xvii. 55 has already been adverted to. Be- 
sides the solution then given of the apparent dis- 
crepancy between these two passages, another has 
been suggested which may be here adduced. “It 
might be simplest of all to suppose that xvi. 14—23 
narrates at once and uninterruptedly, for the sake 
of finishing one subject before beginning another, 
all the steps which were taken in consequence of 
Saul’s terrible malady ; although in order of time, 
as a mere annalist might have felt bound to relate 
the circumstances, David had indeed been heard 
of and selected to become Saul’s harper ; but the 
war with the Philistines had broken out and inter- 
rupted the arrangements, very probably had also 
for the time relieved Saul’s mind in virtue of ine 
excitement, so that David did not actually enter on 
his duties as harper till after the viciory over 
Goliath ; and_xvi. 21—23 synchronizes with xviii. 
I—5.”* 

It is alleged that 1 Sam. xix. 2 is contradicted 
by xx. 2. In the former, Jonathan is represented 
as telling David that Saul, his father, was seeking 
to kill him, and as advising him to retire and hide 
himself in some secret place ; whereas in the latter 
he is represented as assuring David that he should 
not die, and that Saul did not seek his life; and 
this, though in the interval Saul had made such 
attempts to destroy David that the latter had fled 
for security to Ramah, to Samuel. Now it must 
be confessed that at first sight there seems some 
incoherence between these passages. Let it be 
considered, however, that a danger often appears 
more imminent at first than it does after it has 
been repeatedly experienced and more narrowly 
scrutinized. Saul’s first outburst of fury against 
David no doubt startled Jonathan, and alarmed 
him for his friend’s safety ; and under the impulse 
of this, he counselled David to hide himself lest his 
father should destroy him. But further experience 
showed him that Saul had no se¢#ed purpose at that 
time to destroy David ; what he had done was the 
effect of a mere paroxysm of disease, and Jonathan 
might well hope that this might pass away so as to 
leave David free from the risk to which at first he 
seemed exposed. Two things are mentioned which 
tended doubtless to encourage Jonathan to hold 
out this prospect to his friend. ‘The one is that 
Saul had so readily yielded to his son’s expostu- 
lations, and received David again into favour, 
after the earlier outbursts of his insane fury against 








him (xix. 4—6) ; the other is that Saul, who was 


* Keil’s “ Introduction to the Old Te tnt,”’ translated by G. C. 


M. Douglas, D.D. Vol. i. p. 239, addit 
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in the habit of communicating all his purposes to | 
his son, had never intimated that he had any pur- | 
pose of destroying David (xx. 2, “my father does | 
nothing,” not “will do nothing”). ‘These things 
considered, it will not appear incredible that Jona- 
than, who at first feared for his friend’s life, and 
counselled him to hide himself until he should see 
what was in Saul’s mind regarding him, should 
afterwards, under the conviction that Saul had no 
settled intention of destroying David, have en- 
deavoured to dissuade the latter from permanently 
dissevering himself from the court by going into 
exile. 

“ Mutually inclusive of each other are the narra- | 
tives in ch. xxvil. 2 ff and xxi. 10 ff ; and the same | 
may be said of the double giant Goliath, 1Sam. xvii. | 
and 2 Sam. xxi. 19.”* But why so? Achish was 
throughout friendly to David, and received him on 
both occasions of his flight to him with favour ; and 
though at first the Philistine lords were suspicious 
of David, knowing him on/y as Saul’s servant who 
had fought against them, yet after they had seen 
him for years the object of Saul’s pursuit and vin- 
dictive fury, they might well give up their distrust 
of him, and consent to his being placed by Achish 
in a position of security and trust in their land. As 
to “the double Goliath,” that supposition rests on a 
mere clerical omission in the text of 2 Sam. xxi. 19, 





tive in a briefer and barer form than others. “On 
the whole,” says De Wette, “there is a manifest 
connection, and a thread of unity runs throughout 
the whole book.” 

At what “me these books were written it is im- 
possible to determine with any precision. As they 
embrace a period of more than one hundred years, 
we cannot suppose that the writer was contem- 
porary with all the persons whose history he relates ; 


| as he brings the history down to the close of David's 


government, we must conclude that he wrote after 
that monarch’s death, more especially since, in 
referring to events which occurred in David’s time, 
he uses phraseology which indicates that his day 
was posterior to that when these occurred (comp. 
2 Sam. iv. 3; vi. 8; xviii. 18); and since he speaks of 


| certain usages as if they belonged to a time anterior 


to his own (1 Sam. ix. 9; 2 Sam, xiii, 18); but 
further than this our data do not allow us to go. 
The statement that Ziklag “pertaineth unto the 
kings of Judah unto this day” (1 Sam. xxvii. 6) 
cannot be held to prove that the books were written 
after the separation of the ten tribes from Judah, 
because it is evident that even in the days of 
Samuel and David a distinction was made between 
Israel and Judah (comp. 1 Sam. xi. 8; xvii. 52; 
xviii, 16; 2 Sam. ii. 9,10; ili, 10; Vv. I—5; 
xix. 41; XX. 2; xxiv. 1.) Besides, as David be- 


as the parallel passage in 1 Chron. xx. 5 shows. Our | longed to Judah, Ziklag, which was his peculium, 


translators have properly supplied the omission by 
inserting the words “ the brother of” from the latter 


may have been attached to the throne of Judah as 
such, though the prince occupying that throne 
might reign over a wider territory than that of 





passage. 
The unity of authorship of the second book of 
Samuel has not been seriously questioned by any. 
Some parts of the narrative are more copious than 
others, which bear more of an annalistic character, 
but this cannot be held to indicate the work of 
different hands, as the same author may for reasons 
satisfactory to himself give some parts of his narra- 


_* De Wette, Einleitung, ¢ 179. 





Judah. So far as the /anguage of the books is con- 
| cerned, its testimony is in favour of a date not later 
| than the time of Solomon. To the closing period, 

then, of that king’s reign, or soon after its close, 

we may assign the composition of these books, the 
| author beimg some prophet whose name has not 
| reached us. 

W. LINDSAY-ALEXANDER. 
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HE Cedars had all the sombre and sleepy 
respectability of a second-rate old country 
house. It stood back from a long quiet road con- 
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| Her labours resulted in making the Cedars a 
| capital family hotel, without any of the idiosyncra- 
|sies of ahome. Nor did the reins of household 


necting the two Kentish villages of Orpingden and | government fall from her hands until she had 
St. Martha’s Cray, and there was nothing about | trained her successors to her way of guiding them. 
it to win a second look from the passer-by. The| There were three Godolphin girls, and no boy. 
square, brown brick house, with two windows at} When the eldest was sixteen and the youngest 
each side of the door, and six in the story above, | twelve, they were all sent to finish their education 
a smooth lawn in front, shaded by the trees from | with a limited number of young ladies under the 
which the place was named, and two narrow | care of a rector’s widow in Clifton. 
flower-beds close to the house, was the residence; It was four years before they returned to the 
of Mr. Thomas Godolphin, ex-banker. | Cedars. Plain girls they had always been, and 
Mrs. Godolphin had been dead for many years, | they grew into plainer young women. They were 
and the household had been superintended by| very much alike—Maria, Sophia, and Caroline. 
an ancient cousin Godolphin, who was laudably* Sophia was the shortest, and Caroline the tallest, 
anxious to do her duty to her relations, and, in | and at first this was the only distinction that most 
default of a single original idea of her own, adhered | people could draw between them. Had any close 
with trembling tenacity to custom and standard. | student of human nature paid a few morning visits, 
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he might have observed that Sophia talked the 
most, and that Maria always rang the bell for the 
servant, and had the key-basket near at hand. As 
it was, the old ladies of Orpingden and the Cray 
labelled them “three sensible, ladylike young 
women.” 

But there was one who saw a wonderful dif- 
ference—one who had known and served them 
from their cradles, yet who felt nothing but a civil 
hireling interest in Miss Maria and Miss Sophia, 
and yearned with almost motherly affection over 
the youngest, Caroline. 

Nurse Bryant was the widow of a small grocer 
of St. Martha’s Cray, and had taken her situation 
within six months after her husband’s death, chang- 
ing her humble weeds for the lilac badge of servi- 
tude at the Cedars, at Mrs. Godolphin’s suggestion 
that “ mourning might have a depressing influence 
in the nursery.” 

She was a tall, large-framed woman, of York- 
shire extraction, and during the years of her 
brief married life had become very popular in 
the neighbourhood, as a Christian housewife 
of bountiful and hearty humanity is apt to be. 
There was a good deal of pity felt for her 
when she was found to be so “ill left” as to be 
willing. to take service at the Cedars. “I told 
her,” said the landlady of the Wheatsheaf Inn, 
chatting in her parlour, “ that after life in her own 
house, where there was always plenty o’ move, 
what with the young men in the business and the 
kind neighbourly ways of herself and the good 
man that’s gone, it’d be a terrible trial to go 
to that dead-and-alive place, where you mustn’t 
speak to nobody till they’ve produced the highest 
references to their good character ever since they 
were born. But she’s kind o’ stunned like just 
now, poor thing; and says she, ‘When the song’s 
gone out o’ your life, Mrs. Barnes, you can’t start 
another while it’s a-ringin’ in your ears. It’s best 
to have a bit of a silence, and out o’ that, maybe, 
a psalm “ll come by-and-by !’” 

Very faithfully did Nurse Bryant fulfil her duties, 
but it was not till the last days of Mrs. Godolphin’s 
life, when she was walking in a shadow which she 
confided to none but this homely, sympathetic 
woman, who could check and cheer away the cause- 
less tears without scorning them, that the two 
learned fully to understand each other. So that 
when the cry of a new-born babe mingled with the 
moan of its dying mother, lingering at the edge of 
life to whisper, “I can trust you, Bryant; you 
will be good to her,” Nurse Bryant answered 
heartily, “ Please God, I will—as if she was my 
own,” 

Existence can never be reduced to so perfect a 
system as to allow of no kindly deviation for those 
who seek it. Miss Godolphin might punctuate her 
nieces’ lives into school-hours and play-hours and 
walking-time, but she could not regulate away all 
wet Sundays, and hours between the lights, and 





stray afternoons ivhen Maria and Sophia went to 
exchange visits with the other well-bred little girls | 


of Orpingden and St. Martha’s Cray. And at all 
such odd seasons some mysterious attraction drew 
little Caroline to Nurse Bryant’s knee. 

The “mamma” of whose manners and opinions 
Miss Godolphin spoke preceptively, was not the 
“mamma” of whom Nurse Bryant told, and Carrie 
liked nurse’s biography the best. 

When the Godolphin girls were going to school, 
it was Carrie who kept the chaise waiting two 
whole minutes while she kissed Nurse Bryant in 
her bedroom, since the Godolphin etiquette did not 
allow “ servants ” the fraternal privilege of coming 
to the porch to bid God speed to a departure. 

It was to Carrie, betrayed by the one con- 
fidential schoolmate whom she ever had, that 
Sophia gave the dignified reproof, “that when she 
wished to talk about home, she might choose some 
other one there as her subject than a mere domestic. 
Nurse is an excellent servant, and it is our duty to 
be kind to her, and to try and do her good; but 
it is foolish and vulgar to speak of her as we should 
of our papa, or of Aunt Godolphin.” 

Caroline was silent. She had a large organ of 
adhesiveness and but little hope—a nature that 
cherishes even the weight of an accustomed fetter. 
She had no opinion of herself ; and when her ways 
differed from others’ ways, she never doubted 
that theirs must be best. Not that she wholly 
gave up her own. She only kept them in the 
abeyance and modest retirement of harmless weak- 
nesses. If it was wrong to talk much of Nurse 
Bryant, it could harm nobody’s sense of propriety 
if she thought about her. So the soft, yielding 
heart shut itself within itself in a security stronger 
than that of the firmest and most resolute, because 
unsuspected. There is no secret so safe as the 
secret that is not known to be such. 

Very soon after the young ladies returned from 
school, Nurse Bryant was emoved from the Cedars. 
Age and infirmity qualified her for admission into 
an almshouse at Orpingden, and the liberality of 
Mr. Godolphin liberally supplemented? the charity 
pittance. Of course, the young ladies visited 
the almshouses. As time passed on, they became 
notable district visitors. Miss Maria cut out for 
the working parties, and was famous in broths and 
possets, all carefully prepared for cottage invalids, 
although, it must be confessed, at a rate of 
nourishing power that would not have been 
deemed sufficient for one course of the Godolphin 
dinner. Miss Sophia was celebrated for her un- 
sparing attacks upon dirt and drunkenness, and for 
the sharp eye that detected every little sham and 
subterfuge in the tidiness of the over-worked and 
under-fed village mothers. 

Miss Caroline, appearing to project no light of 
her own, was complimentarily presumed to refract 
theirs—to be, as it were, their endorsement, their 
echo, their anything, which was at once harmonious 
and insignificant. It seemed as if she were passive, 
simply for want of call for activity. They were 
each so sufficient in their own field. The soups 
and the gruels and the flannel petticoats were made 
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without her—she did a little in that way herself 
sometimes—in a very small, peddling, amateur way, 
according to Maria’s lights, simply buying a plaid 
shawl for the rheumatic pew-opener, and taking a 
pot of black-currant jelly to the gardener’s con- 
sumptive daughter. 

So the youngest quietly accepted the safe and sim- 
ple paths which her sisters assigned to her. Therewas 
not much vigilant reproof needed by the old women 
in the almshouse. Surely she could at least talk a 
little on the beauty of resignation and contentment, 
and report their physical requirements to her elders. 
She might do this, and so release their valuable 
time for higher and harder tasks. 

Maria spoke always of instructing and bene- 
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fiting the poor, and it never entered Caroline’s mind 
to say that from her visits to the almshouse she 
received far more instruction and benefit than she 
gave. As there are some people who constantly 
mistake every truism which comes fresh to them- 
selves for a new sphere of thought, and tediously 
endeavour to throw back their little light on the 
very sun from which they derive it, so there are 
others who fear to give voice to any truth that 
comes to them by inner consciousness, either mis- 
doubting it, or feeling humbly sure that it must be 
quite as patent to everybody else. Behind almost 
every great man we see the dim shadow of another 
whose timid whisper he made widely audible. 
Every new idea has its time of seed and blossom 
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and fruit, but it takes more than one life to pass | 


through them all. And an idea may be new, not 
in itself, but in its place. The staunchest Tory in 
England would be the rankest and most dangerous 
Radicalin Russia. And however much enlightened 
Christianity may recognise that it received its 
Gospel from a carpenter’s son, and through Galilean 
fishermen, at the Cedars it would, sad to say, have 
been a daring innovation to have suggested that the 
poor could have any other function in Christ’s Church 
than that of the humblest disciples of their social 
betters. Caroline herself did not know that she 
dissented from the family opinion. Her head was 
weaker than her heart, and accepted tenets from 
which the latter rebelled. 





Poor Caroline! There is no life so colourless as 
that in which intellect and feeling neutralise each 
other. Her sisters, self-satisfied and certain, de- 
veloped in energy and force of character, and as 
their lives threw out a bolder foreground, hers 
faded dimmer and fainter. The conversation that 
went on around her, both in close family circle and 
wider intercourse, she tacitly believed to be in the 
right spirit, and was ashamed to find herself out of 
sympathy with it. Once or twice she had ventured 
blunderingly to express herself, but since that always 
called forth sundry sharp logical propositions from 
Sophia, to which she was only too nervously eager 
to subscribe assent, her want of zealous co-opera- 

| tion was attributed simply to indecision and indo- 
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lence of character. With adverse influences around 
her, and no innate strength to become an influence 
on her own account, there was nothing for her but 
quiet submission. 

There seemed no reason, or even excuse, for 
Caroline Godolphin’s existence. It might be best 
described in the words of the old satire, “‘ At morn 
she rose, at night she went to bed.” Duties she had 
none. It might be her own fault—for who shall 
say where weakness of character ceases to be a 
fault?—but anyhow Caroline, daintily fed, richly 
clothed, and sumptuously housed, was nobody to 
anybody. 

Except—God be praised for that “ except” 
which plants hopeful possibility in the meanest 
existence—in Nurse Bryant’s almshouse parlour. 

Caroline’s was not an introverted nature. It 
said something for her native nobility, that her 
blank life did not prey upon itself. But she 
was dimly conscious that she did break the 
Tenth Commandment towards her dear Nurse 
Bryant. She did covet the neat, bright little room, 
which took so much diligent energy to keep it 
bright and neat. She did covet the independence 
that could buy an ornament, or make a patch-work 
cushion, fearless of criticism or scoff. She did 
sometimes think that she preferred Nurse Bryant's 
cosy old age to the prospect of her own, well- 
dowered though it might be, with not less than 
twenty thousand pounds at her own disposal. 

All the pleasant excitement of her life centred 
in that almshouse parlour. Nurse Bryant had tit- 
bits of good-natured local gossip, and could speak 
of forthcoming courtships and weddings with com- 
mendable zest. Caroline had a womanly interest 
in these things, and a plain woman’s kindly and 
unemulative admiration of good looks. No lover 
had as yet come to the Cedars. Of course, no 
lover would ever come for her, she modestly con- 
cluded. No, the matrimonial expectations of the 
family certainly devolved upon Sophia—and was 
it a sense of her responsibility in that respect 
which gave her temper just a little strain ? 

Not that Caroline indulged in no day-dreams, 
only she always went into them with a conscious- 
ness that they were as remote from possibility as 
fairy-land was from the Cedars. Useless day- 
dreams! Are they quite useless? That Scotch 
old maid Jean Adam must have thrown her 
honest heart into a day-dream before she sang in 
such sweet true tune, 

“There’s nae luck about the house 
Jhen our gudeman’s awa.” 
And poor Charles Lamb must have had many a 
vision before the imaginary family of himself 
and the lost Alice W. became so pathetically real. 
Are they quite useless? Was not good Jean more 
a wife in the true sense of the word than yonder 
whining little thing, who has nagged her good man 
into brutality, and now turns round upon him with 
a law that can take cognizance of wife-beating, but 
not of husband-badgering? Was not poor Lamb 
more a father than yonder parent who has never 
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taught his boy to say, “ Our Father which art in 
heaven?” We think so. Oh, you have no time 
for day-dreams, you mother of a dozen children. 
You find it quite enough to look after buttons, and 
washing-bills, and measles. Well and good. You 
have your blessings another way. We cannot eat 
our cake and have it too. 

But day-dreams that grow into facts, and that 
are really truer than any facts, do not spring from 
natures uncoloured and undeveloped by reality, 
like Caroline Godolphin’s. You may draw a 
glorious conclusion from a very slight suggestion ; 
but you must have the suggestion. Who knows 
what good seeds may perish for want of shower 
and sunshine? Well, God does, and in spite of 
all the murk and gloom of apparent facts, it is our 
day-dream that He gives every nature a chance. 


An insufficient chance it may seem to us. One 
April day will not bring the seed to flower. But 
it will bring out vitality, if there is any. And the 


summer in heaven is lomg enough to do all the 
rest. 

Who of us knows the first mote of a change in 
life’s tune ? 

It came to Caroline Godolphin one murk Octo- 
ber afternoon, when she found Nurse Bryant with a 
letter on her mantel-shelf, and tears im her eyes. 

“Not that there’s any meed for me to be a- 
crying,” said the brave-hearted Yorkshire woman, 
dashing away the despised signs of weakness. “A 
bit o’ rest and a handful o’ good nursing will set 
the lad up again, I'll warramt. It’s mysister’s son, 
Andrew Findlater, Miss Carrie. You'll remember 
he came from Dundee when his mother died a year 
ago, and took a situation in London, and he’s been 
down seein’ me two or three times a-Sunday after- 
noons. An’ now he writes me word he’s been 
queer-like and ailing for some time, and his master 
says he must lie by a while. I want to answer 
him at once, poor orphan boy, but bein’ as. I was 
always slow at my pen, and now so blind that I 
couldn’t keep the letters from sunning over each 
other, I’ve had to wait till you came to be eyes to 
the dark, Miss, dearie.” 

There was no reserve between fhe two. As in 
the old nursery days, what either wanted, either 
asked. 

‘“* Tell me what I’m to write, nursie,” said Caro- 
line, balancing the pen over the paper. Strange 
that at that moment it oddly flitted through her 
mind how Sophia would receive such a commis- 
sion, listen to the old woman’s messages, and curtly 
condense them into some business-like form, be- 
ginning: “Your aunt Bryant, being nearly blind, has 
begged me to write for her, and tell you,” &c., &c. 

“* My dear nephew,” said the old woman, pon- 
dering, “‘ I am very sorry you are ill; but I dare 
say you only want a little care taken of you. You 
must come down here. ‘There is a bed-room to 
be had just opposite, and if you take it you can 
use my parlour all day, and you know it has a 
pretty look out. You want good country milk and 
puddings, and a bit of coddling, that’s all, Let me 
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know directly if I may take the lodging. My eyes 
are very weak, so my young lady, Miss Caroline 
Godolphin, has written this for me, but I can see 
well enough yet to make prime custards for you. 
So with best love from your affectionate aunt.” 

“You must sign Dorcas Bryant yourself, nursie,” 
said Caroline. ‘ You may write that as large as 
ever you like.” 

“ Dearie me, it reads quite pretty,” the old nurse 
remarked proudly. ‘ Just because I spoke it off. 
If I'd had pen in hand, bothering over the spelling, 
the sense of it would kind o’ stiffened up. Its a 
fine thing to keep hold o’ the grammar and the 
kindness together. My nephew Andrew writes a 
grand letter himself, Miss Carrie. Ill just show 
you this last, because it’s handy, though it’s not his 
best by no means, being as he likely feels weary 
and weakly.” 

It was a letter that would have held its own in 
outward appearance with any letter that ever came 
to the Cedars. Its wording was brief and simple, 
closing with the sentence— 

“T have troubled you with news of my misfor- 
tunes, auntie, because I shouldn’t have liked you 
to keep back such a matter from me. And, besides, 
it will make me try the harder to get well if I report 
progress to somebody kind.” 

“* What is Mr. Findlater to trade?” Caroline asked 
involuntarily. 

“He’s just in a lithographer’s office, missie. I 
don’t know exactly what he does—drawing patterns 
or some such-like. ‘They say he’s very clever at it. 
But I should think it’s bad work for the health— 
there’s always lots of steam and smoke where printing 
presses are. He was always a delicate sort of lad. 
His father, and two or three of his father’s people, 
went off in declines, but maybe they weren’t looked 
after in time.” 

When Caroline next visited the almshouses 
she found Nurse Bryant alone, and very glad 
to see her, for though Andrew had gone for a 
little walk, he would be sure to be back in a few 
minutes. ‘There were some extra pillows in the 
great easy-chair which had been presented to nurse 
from the Godolphin nursery, and on the table be- 
side it a glass of water and a plate of grapes were 
backed by a few books which Caroline knew did 
not belong to nurse’s little library. 

Suddenly the cottage door opened, and Caroline 
Godolphin knew that it was Andrew Findlater who 
stood before her. 

A tall, slender young man, with a slight stoop 
about the shoulders, dark hair, dark eyes, and a 
strange look of youthfulness about the face, which 
gave pathos to its gravity and thoughtfulness. Would 
not Sophia Godolphin have sat still and square on 
her chair when he entered? Would not she have 
addressed him by his unprefixed name, and asked 
nim plain questions about his health and welfare? 
Certainly. And Caroline knew it. But though she 
blushed under the sense of her sister’s condemna- 
tien, still she rose and curtsied to the stranger, and 
slid into conversation with him through the politest 


indirect channel of the weather and the look ot 
the country. 

It was long, indeed, since she had spent 
such a pleasant hour in the almshouse parlour. 
Andrew was very shy and grave at first, but his 
aunt knew how to draw him out, and Caroline’s 
unassuming kindliness had a sweet thawing in- 
fluence which even his Scottish reserve could not 
withstand. They talked of Scotland, they talked 
of the sea, they talked of books. She had read 
books that he was longing for—books which had 
not yet got into cheap editions or old book-stalls. 
But simple-heazted Caroline could speak of them, 
could even promise to lend him some, with no 
more condescension than a sister dwelling at home 
instructs her brother from the colonies about the 
pictures and poems produced since he went away. 
But when, in the course of a day or two, Sophia 
questioned her about “the condition of Bryant’s 
sick relation,” she answered as tamely as possible 
that “he seemed a respectable, intelligent youth, 
in very delicate health, and was much pleased when 
she promised to lend him some books.” Caroline 
thought that for once she would try to do a kind- 
ness in her own small way. 

And so she did. And over and over again those 
cottage conversations were renewed. They opened 
up a new world to Caroline—a world wherein 
life, stripped of its upholstery, showed real and 
earnest, tender and true. She caught glimpses of 
cottage homes, where parents were conscientious and 
painstaking, and children obedient and affectionate. 
From Andrew’s own conversation she gleaned 
facts of lifelong self-denial and self-restraint, lived 
simply and unconsciously by people of the class 
which Sophia assumed must be for ever the pupils 
and never the teachers of “their superiors” ir 
position. He talked to her about his work and the 
prospects he had had, and once or twice, poor 
fellow, even about the ambitions that he was 
trying (oh so hard!) to lay up in the soft perfume 
of “ God’s will be done.” Nobody else had ever 
so spoken to her before, and the quiet claim for 
sympathy came to her heart as warm as the grasp 
of a friendly hand ina crowd. Gradually Andrew 
Findlater crept into her day-dreams—only Andrew 
Findlater, nothing else—all the figures that grouped 
round him were misty and nameless. And she 
pictured him, as she felt he would be, if he lived 





diligent merchant—remembering the lessons of his 
youth, and doing those quiet deeds of genuine 
charity which compare with ostentatious benevo- 
lence as fruitful acorns with gathered roses. 

Thus Andrew Findlater and Caroline Godolphin 
came to know and regard each other. As winter 
advanced he was oftener confined to the easy- 
chair, touchingly weak and helpless. His aunt 
would busy herself out of the room, because 
her fortitude broke down before Caroline’s kindly 
eyes. As for Caroline, in spite of all her sym- 





| pathetic interest and sorrow, her life seemed aware of 
| a glow and a sunlight, too strange and sweet for 
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her to dare to question whence they came, or how | 


they would go, or what would come after. As the 
shadow of death seemed to creep on, the two drew 
nearer together. He would ask her to read a 
Psalm to him. He would speak—though rarely 
and shyly—on spiritual things, and her heart went 
out to meet him. Bold on the edge of life, he | 
would dare to utter heavenly hopes and large 
beliefs which had long lurked silent in his soul 
and unformed in hers. He had known doubts, 
just as the healthiest have known illness. But they 
had passed away, and left no trace but a readiness 
to sympathize and succour. His humanity had 
learned that there was divinity in Christ, and to 
him the love and justice of God were no contradic- 
tory terms. ‘The young artisan, in spite of his few 
books and his tiny account at the savings-bank, had 
found time to think over these things. 

But better even than the brightfreedom of thought 
which his conversation poured upon the unfortunate 
narrowness of Caroline’s education was his resolute 





linking of precept and practice, his firm belief that 
a good tree cannot bring forth evil fruit, nor a bad 
tree produce good. She had been taught to con- 
demn so much that had nevertheless seemed to | 
her to be true, that this idea came to her like a| 
spring breeze through a long-closed corridor. It | 
was finding God’s own hall-mark on jewels that | 
we feared were base, because acids had been 

thrown over them. It was just what she had | 
always wanted—‘“ the beauty of holiness.” And | 
so the Christmas bells had a new meaning for | 
Caroline, and the watch-night peal may be said to 
have “rung out the false, rung in the true.” 

One dim, damp February afternoon it occurred | 
to Sophia to complete a series of charitable visita- 
tions by calling at the almshouse. Opening the 
door sharply upon her quick rap, she came upon 
Andrew alone, in his easy-chair, half dozing in the 
twilight, with Bacon’s Essays open on his knee. 

“T am Miss Sophia Godolphin,” she said, taking 
a seat uninvited. ‘“ You must know the name, for 
this is my _sister’s visiting district. I am sorry to 
hear that you have not regained health. I have often 
asked after you, Findlater; for Bryant, your aunt, 
was a trusted, and I believe a trustworthy, servant | 
at the Cedars. You must have plenty of time for 
reading. I hope my sister keeps you well supplied 
with religious books. What is that? Bacon on 
Fame? Dear, dear! Not the most profitable read- 
ing for you under any circumstances—but especially 
now. I hope you haven’t been given to meddle 
with politics, like so many misguided artisans now- | 
adays. But however*that may have been, you must 
now put all the things of this life behind you, and 
think of that which is to come. And if you need 
any little comfort—beef-tea, or port, or warm stock- 
ings—your aunt has only to come up to the Cedars, 
and Miss Godolphin will put your name on her 
sick-poor list.” 

Only a few words! She did not stay more than 
five minutes. Butso ended the dream wherein Caro- 








line Godolphin and Andrew Findlater had stood on 


God’s level of man and woman. And the awaken- 
ing showed them as Lady Bountiful and dying 
mechanic. Well for Andrew that his aunt was 
out—that no human eye beheld the battle that was 
fought out in the little almshouse parlour. 

Sophia Godolphin bustled home and reported 
her visit, observing to Caroline that Bryant’s nephew 
seemed a sullen, hard-grained young man, and that 
she should advise her to be sharp in her efforts to 
rouse him from his slumber. 

As her sister spoke, Caroline’s face brightened 
with a flush quite strange to it. This was more 
than she could bear without sign. And yet she had 
borne that her sister should go to and fro in the 
village, speaking and acting like that for years and 
years. 

Ah, the difference ! 

She had some engagement at St. Martha’s Cray 
next day, and she resolved to look in at Nurse 
Bryant’s on her way back. Very quickly did she 
despatch her business, and her homeward-set face 
was grave and firm. It was a lovely day—in 
striking contrast to its yesterday—one of those first 
days of spring, whose sweet promise even summer 
scarcely keeps. No mist, and a soft west wind 
blowing, very gently now, though, in the night, it 
had been strong enough to dry the moisture from 
the ground. Caroline came steadily along the 
road, on the brow of St. Martha’s Hill, and looked 
neither to the right hand nor to the left, till the 
brightness absolutely wooed her eyes upward. And 
then they were dim with tears. Poor Caroline! 
There was poetry in her commonplace heart at 
that minute ; but she only knew it as bitter pain. 
There was something else in the world beyond her 
round of meal-times and fancy work—and was it 
only ¢his ? 

Suddenly the road turned and descended. 
About half-way down the descent, leaning over a 
rude gate set in the hedge, stood Andrew Findlater 
himself. 

He did not see Caroline. He was standing 
gazing over the broad brown field. She 
stopped, and then walked bravely on with the 
tears drying up in her eyes. She was close behind 
him. 

“Ts this quite a day for you to be lingering in 
the open air, Mr. Findlater?” she asked, as 
paused. 

He turned, saying quietly, “I have only rested 
fora moment. Good morning, Miss Godolphin.” 

She stood still beside him. And he was con- 
scious of a strange incongruity between all the fresh 
details of her daintily plain morning-dress and his 
country-made, homely garments, worn shabby 
through all their careful preservation. Oh and he 
would not have noticed this only yesterday morning! 
Now, it seemed to him a sordid bit of a sad whole 
a sign-post between two divergent roads that 
could never run parallel in this world. 

“Mr. Andrew, I think you have walked far 
enough from home, and had better not even rest in 
this treacherous breeze.” 
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She spoke kindly, even with a little tender tremor 
in her tone, but to poor Andrew, still under yester- 
day’s cold shower, it sounded like an assumption 
of advice which she would not have given—say, to 
the young squire of Orpingden. 

“T shall not stay long,” he said, and Caroline 
understood the chill of his tone and the troubled 
waters beneath its frost. She did not stir. Neither of 
them glanced at the other. There was on Caroline’s 
face a look that had never been there before, and 
which was there but once again through all her life 
after. Perhaps God could see it always, but then 
the calm, ordinary mask slipped aside, and the 
beautiful soul shone out manifold. An heroic soul 
was shut in this tame woman. A soul that could 
starve itself and scarcely crave for food, but must 
pour out its very life-blood if another needed it. 

“Mr. Andrew, my sister Sophia visited you 
yesterday. I know how Sophia talks. She does 
not understand. She is different from me. She 
does not know you. I can’t explain better. But 
Iam so sorry! You must know all I mean.” 

Just a moment’s pause. ‘Then, grave and calm, 
came the answer. 

“T do know what you mean, Miss Caroline; 
you must not be sorry. It was a pain, but this is 
compensating pleasure.” 

Caroline’s tears were streaming down her face. 
The pent stream rushes fastest once its barrier is 
down. A less reserved woman could not have 
been so frank. 

Andrew Findlater moved towards home, and so 
did Caroline Godolphin. Not unconsciously, as they 
might last week. He with a bitter thought that 
the Kentish lane was lonely, and that any hind 
they might meet would think no more of it than if 
he met her with any other frotégés, the old 
gardener, or the crippled chair-mender. She, with 
roses on her cheeks and lamps in her eyes, her 
heart beating to the thought that he was a man 
beside whom she would be proud to stand before 
all the world. 

Silently for some minutes. 
quietly,— 

“T am going away soon, Miss Caroline.” 

“Going away!” she echoed, and her heart 
stopped in the one dance it ever knew, and fell 
faint within her. 

“To America,” he said, speaking rapidly. “I 
had often thought of it. I should have been there 
before now, but for this illness. I think I am 








Till Andrew said 
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strong enough now for the voyage to do me good. 
Over there there is more room for a man who has | 
nothing but his manhood, Miss Caroline.” 

““T suppose so,” she said, with an indrawn 
breath. 

“T think,” he explained, “as the weather is so | 
fine, I shall go to Liverpool the day after to- | 
morrow, and then I shall be in time to catch this | 
week’s steamer, and so cross over before the equi- | 
noctial gales.” 

“Can you be ready so soon?” she asked, 
mechanically. 
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“Oh yes,” he answered ; “one 
outfit for these short voyages.” 

“ What does your aunt say ?” Caroline inquired. 

“She does not know yet. She knows I have 
often thought of going across ; but I have not told 
her it was to be quite so soon. I shall tell her 
this evening. It’s no use plucking trouble till it’s 
ripe, Miss Carrie.” 

They were nearing the village—houses began to 
dot the road-side—Caroline Godolphin was in 
honourable hands. Andrew said to himself that 
there should be no cause for heartless tongues to 
“lichtlie” her. He would wear her trustful con- 
fidence as we wear relics, in sacred secrecy. At 
the first side-walk he paused. 

‘“‘ This is my nearest way. It’s a drear road and 
ill-keepit ; but it'll take me sooner home, and I’m 
a wee weary.” His Scotch seldom went beyond 
an accent or an idiom, and from the smile on his 
face it was hard to say whether it was now a 
pathetically playful affectation or the outcome of 
strong feeling. “I shall see you again before I go, 
Miss Carrie, shall I not?” ‘There was request in 
the inquiry. 

“T shall come to-morrow. Yes. Certainly.” 
And they shook hands and their eyes met, and said 
all which could never be spoken between them. 

Pass by that evening with those two—one in 
the drawing-room of the Cedars, and the other in 
his lowly chamber. Fear to peep at sorrow that is 
strong enough to cover itself from curious eye. 

“You've come to say good-bye to him, Miss 
Carrie, dear,” sobbed Mrs. Bryant as she opened 
the almshouse door next day. “He told you afore 
he told me. I'll not come in with you, dearie. I 
can’t keep from crying when I look at him, and it 
frets a man, it does, like madness, to see crying. 
But oh, he shouldn’t go, Miss Carrie. If you 
could reason him out of it! But I'll not keep you 
longer, it will be wearying him to hear us whisper- 
ing in the passage.” 

Caroline softly entered the little parlour, and 
Andrew, seated at the table, looked up and smiled 
brightly even before he rose. His simple belong- 
ings were already packed away—the side-table was 
clear of books. 

“TI am going to ask you to keep something for 
me,” he said, gently, drawing her chair to the fire- 
place ; “only these letters from my friend Robert 
Nicoll, the poet. He would have been a great man 
if he had lived a little longer. I don’t wish to take 
them roughing about with me. If I live and 
thrive, Miss Carrie, I'll come and ask them out of 
your hand. Will you take them ?” 

“Twill, gladly, proudly,” said poor Caroline with 
bowed head. No conventional hesitations about 
“depriving him,” and so forth. She understood. 

“They always said I was clever at my art,” he 
said quietly ; “‘ and I know well there’s something 
in me that can work better than ever, once I’m 


needs no regular 





| strong and hearty. A man may have a worse start 


in life than just his own head and hands, if but the 


| one’s sound and the other’s willing.” 
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“Mr. Findlater,” whispered Caroline, with her 
hand on the arm of his chair, “I don’t know much 
about practical things, but I do know travelling is 
very expensive, and a little money makes a great 
difference in comfort, and you are so delicate. Oh, 
I don’t know how to say it, but when you have 
taught me so much that is good and wise, may 
not I—won’t you let me—help you a little in the 
only way I can?” 

He looked into her eager face, and smiling 
sadly, shook his head. “ No,” he said, ‘‘ you must 
not do it. God bless you for thinking of it—but 
no. Just because you are so good, no.” 

“T would take a kindness from you,” she mur- 
mured. ‘You are prouder than I am.” 

Andrew did not repel the meek reproach. 
Prouder than her! Proud of her; a man with 
his hopes (poor fellow !) must not touch charity— 
even hers. 

They said so little during that parting visit. 
One or two sentences, how brought out she did 
not recall, Caroline remembered ever after. 

“God does not stop in the middle of his work. 
But He has all eternity to finish in, and need not 
to hurry.” 

“God does not plant boiled seeds. All of his 
planting in our lives is sure to grow into some- 
thing somewhere. But He may transplant it into 
another garden, and not gather the flowers for us 
in this world.” 

And his last words—his very last—when Caro- 
line turned back for one more good-bye, while 
nurse was waiting at the door to let her out,— 

“ Life and immortality are all one for his chosen, 
Miss Carrie. Here or there, and not so much 
between. Good-bye—good-bye—God keep you !” 

* - * - 

A great steamer ploughing the mid-Atlantic, 
with a stream of sea-birds in its wake. On the 
quarter-deck ladies reading novels, ladies lounging, 
ladies led up and down to gain steady footing ; 
gentlemen smoking and chatting. The captain, 
suddenly called from a lively group, remembered 
something that made him look grave, and hurried 
away, and everybody whispered to everybody else : 

“This is the time for the funeral.” 

“Take me down to my cabin,” cried one young 
lady, with dishevelled yellow hair. “I can’t stay 
here to see it. It would kill me. So horrid!” 

“You won’t see it here,” answered her escort, 


coolly. “They won’t bring a steerage corpse 
among saloon passengers. Itll be done from 
below.” 


Down in the steerage the Prayer-book was wait- 
ing forjthe captain. The sailors were there, and 
the third-class people, and one saloon passenger, 
standing side by side with the ship’s doctor. 

“Poor fellow!” whispered the latter. “A very 
superior sort of young man, indeed. Scotch peasant 
elass. Found out he knew that clever fellow who 
wrote ‘ Bonnie Bessie Lee.’ Very well read. Rapid 
consumption. Sea finished him a little quicker, 
that’s all. Gave me a letter to send home to his 








aunt ; nobody else in the world belonging to him. 
Believe he knew he was dying when he came on 
board. Can’t think why he came. Shouldn’t have 
been allowed ; but who’s to hinder? Hush!” 

“ Well,” said a steerage mother, holding up her 
child to see the sail-shrouded dead, “I allays 
thought a funeral at sea must be an awful solemn 
thing ; but it just comes to be a kind o’ sight as it 
is on land. ‘They say he ain’t got no father nor 
mother, nor wife, so I guess he won’t make much 
hole in the world. Listen !” 

“We therefore commit his body to the deep, to 
be turned into corruption, looking for the resur- 
rection of the body (when the sea shall give up 
her dead), and the life of the world to come, 
through our Lord Jesus Christ.” 

A heave—a splash—and midway between th 
Old World and the New, the waters closed over 
Andrew Findlater. 

Never mind the outward wretchedness of his 
last days. Never mind the unwept funeral. Never 


> 
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| mind the name that earth will not remember even 


on a tombstone. 

“Tam the Resurrection and the Life, saith the 
Lord. Whosoever liveth and believeth in me shall 
never die.” 

. * * > * 

God knows, and nobody else, what some people 
suffer. People who cannot write poetry or say 
beautiful things, who do not even recognise the 
sublimity and pathos of their own sorrow, but hide 
it as well as they can, even from themselves. 
Nobody ever knew that a heart broke under the 
Cedars, on that sweet spring day, when Nurse 
Bryant came up from the almshouse, crying, with a 
letter from New York. Caroline did not quite 
know it herself. Nurse Bryant never suspected 
anything. The old woman would have said that 
her Andrew was good enough for any lady in the 
land ; but she would subtly have excluded her lady 
of the Cedars. 

Heart-break! What is it?—the crushing of an 
apple of Sodom, and the scattering of its internal 
bitterness and ashes? or the breaking of a vase, 
not half so precious as the sweet perfumes sealed 
within it ? 

Day after day went on in the old way. At first 
it was very hard; gradually it grew easier; but it 
was not altogether the old way. A sweet strain of 
music had passed through her life that must echo 
there till the end, and must reach other ears too, 
though they might be too dull to understand the 
soft melody. 

She had a past now worth having. She had had 
her blessing and her trial. She had fought her 
fight. She remained “the quiet Miss Godolphin.” 
But people who spoke to her, at first out of civility, 
found that there was something worth hearing in 
her few simple words, and spoke to her again. 
Maria clung to her, and was soothed, in a brain 
fever that she had, when Sophia and all her dicta 
and nostrums only increased the paroxysms. Sophia 
never absolutely despised Caroline after that, anc 
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Miss Godolphin was long in regaining strength, 
and never reclaimed that share of the household 
control which in the meantime Caroline had gently 
usurped. But nobody ever thought her “a won- 
derful manager” or ‘a superior woman,” though 
some people confidentially whispered that they 
preferred “the quiet Miss Godolphin,” 
* * * * * 

Mr. Godolphin, ex-banker, died. But the 
three daughters, grown middle-aged spinsters, 
kept up the old place in the same good plain 
style. They did their share in upholding local 
society, but they did not keep much company, and 
seldom had visitors staying at the Cedars. Visitors 
upset Sophia’s methodical arrangements, and she 
objected when her sisters proposed to entertain a 
young female cousin of theirs, a Canadian by birth 
and maternal descent, but now orphaned, and visit- 
ing among strangers in England. But Maria and 
Caroline got theirown way. And so one day, into 


the home of these grave, sedate ladies walked a| 


young girl, Lena Godolphin, who actually dared to 
laugh and make merry and look bonnie in the 
shadow of the Cedars. 

“She’s a pretty lassie,” said Caroline, watching 
her from the greenhouse, as she went to and fro 
among the beds culling a bouquet for the dinner- 
table. 

“Yes,” assented Maria. Then, after a slight 
pause, “She’s something like you, Carrie. You 
must have been pretty, dear, when you were young.” 

‘I’m astonished to hear you talking such vanity,” 
said Sophia from the table. ‘“ And, besides, Caro- 
line was never good-looking. Let us hope she 
makes up for it by goodness and good sense.” 

It was on the afternoon of that very day, when 
Lena Godolphin had been at the Cedars for nearly 
a month, that Miss Caroline was startled to come 
upon her at the “ blue” window of the library cor- 
ridor bending over a written paper, with a face 
whose calmness was sadder than any tears. 

She started up when she heard a step, and made 
some laughing remark. But Caroline was not to 
be put off so: she drew her hand through her 
cousin’s arm, and sad, tenderly— 

“ My darling! I always thought you were so 
merry and happy !” 

And then the girl turned round and sobbed out 
her little story on her kinswoman’s breast. 

“T’ve known him always—always. He hadn’t 
any mother, and his mother’s sister had taken him 
out to Canada with her to bring up till he was old 
enough to live with his father. And dear mamma 
always lived so quietly in a little cottage after papa 
died. And nobody thought about money, or who 
anybody was. James Maurice was the cleverest boy 
in the school, and so kind, and so good. Mamma 
liked him very much. After he came back to 
England he always wrote to me. This is one of his 
letters. So when I arrived at my uncle’s house at 
Tulse Hill, I wrote and told James so, and then I 
told my uncle he would be sure to come and see 
me. Uncle was angry, ready to say anything 











ever so cross to me at first, but he softened down 
after, and said it was no wonder I wanted to see 
James, as his was the only face in England that I’d 
known in old times. He might come once, but he 
must be given to understand that he must not 
come again, unless he was specially invited, which 
he might be once or twice a year, when my uncle 
gives an entertainment to his clerks. And he must 
not write to me, and I mustn’t write to him, for I 
was a young lady, the daughter of a colonel and 
the grand-daughter of an admiral, and had a large 
fortune of my own, while James Maurice was 
the son of a saddler in St. Martin’s Lane, and 
he himself only what my uncle called “a young 
man” in a City house. Uncle expected to turn 
my head with his fine description of myself. 
Well, James Maurice came, and aunt sat in the 
room with us every minute of the time, and 
made so much of me, and talked down to him 
so, that I nearly went wild. And I’ve never seen 
him since, except once when I was in a car- 
riage with aunt. And she saw him too, and said 
how white he looked, and that City counting-houses 
were often very unhealthy places, and that she 
thought Government ought to bring in a bill regu- 
lating their size and the hours of work, as the 
City clerks need protection as much as the factory 
hands—since they seldom have more than their 
pound or two a week between them and starvation. 
She thought to degrade James in my eyes,” said 
Lena Godolphin, with lofty scorn. 

“ My darling!” soothed Caroline. ‘“ But since 
this Mr. Maurice has never said anything to 
you (and I like him all the better for it), how do 
you know that he cares much about you?” 

In all her sorrow, the girl smiled brightly. 

“ Because I do,” she said. “Any woman always 
knows that—surely ! They may make believe what 
they like. As for saying amything to me, Cousin 
Carrie, I may be very naughty, but if he had asked 
me to run away with him and be married, I’d have 
gone! I suppose it wouldm’t have been right, and 
so, you see, James did mot ask it.” 

“ Faith and patience, Lena, love,” Caroline whis- 
pered ; “the world comes round to those who wait, 
—yes, it does somehow, darling, though maybe a 
far better ‘somehow’ than we were wise enough to 
wish for at first. We can’t lose what God keeps for 
us, darling. It is safe as a child’s curious carved 
toy which its mother will not let it play with just 
yet, lest it should break and spoil it. Faith and 
patience, little Lena.” 

Only a day or two after, Miss Caroline Godol- 
phin paid a visit to Lena’s uncle, on Tulse Hill, 
and had a long talk with him, and found out that 
“a young man in a City house” was regarded in 
a very different light from “a gentleman having 
an interest in a mercantile firm.” In his own 
words—well-born Queen’s Counsel as he was— 
“if a man once has a certain position of his own, 
nobody asks what his father was, or if he does, 
he only thinks his lowliness redounds to his 
son’s credit.” He added that to his own personal 
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knowledge, the Maurices were high-minded, godly | | Ww ho does he belong to?’ And upon my honour, 
people, who might have been very well-to-do, | Miss Godolphin, within the last ten years I’ve seen 
but that, after some early misfortunes, “the old |the old man himself sitting behind his counter 
man” had preferred a life-long struggle with | sewing saddles!” 

debt to what is generally considered a creditable Before another fortnight had passed, Caroline 
bankruptcy ; that James Maurice was a well- | Godolphin’s circle of acquaintance had wonderfully 
conditioned, well-bred gentleman, only, as he| enlarged. It embraced “the City firm,” and the 
naively admitted, “if a niece of mine married aj St. Martin’s Lane saddler, and his grave, noble- 
young man in a City house, all my circle would | looking son. If Miss Caroline Godolphin had 
cry out, ‘Oh, but he must be well connected, or twenty thousand pounds at her own disposal to 
have expectations. Where does he come from? | invest as she liked, and if “the City firm” saw a 
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splendid opportunity for enlarging itself by a Mon-| | When once Miss Caroline Godolphin had won 
treal branch, could it only find a little spare capital | the City firm, her difficulties were over. They 

—why should not she and the City firm come to had seemed ‘almost insurmountable when she 
terms? ‘The City firm received Miss Caroline | first conferred with James Maurice. First it was 
Godolphin as a friend of its highly-valued clerk, | hard to explain to him how or what brought her to 
James Maurice, and would have always been most | him. Never mind how she did it. Never mind 
happy to forward that young man’s prospects in life, | how she persuaded him that it would be positively 
but could not do much for a subordinate unless he | a sin if he did not let her help to make him and 
brought valuable interest into the concern. Now,who | Lena happy. Some clue to the secret might be 
more suitable than he, with his Canadian experience, | found in her reply to Sophia, when that lady 
to take the management of the Montreal branch? | rose indignant “at such a purchase of a husband— 
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such an indelicate, improper proceeding. It all 
came from the poor girl’s being reared in that 
dreadful country where there were no gentry, or 
proper sense of rank or station. But it was only 
a wild weakness, and could have been subdued and 
disciplined away easily enough. Caroline ought to 
be ashamed of herself!” 

“Stop, Sophia,” said Caroline, with a dignity 
which startled her sister. ‘I know what it is. I 
loved, too, in the same way, years ago. Loved 
somebody who taught me more of God and gocd- 
ness than I ever learned in all my life beside. I 
know what it was to lose each other. How I shall 
not tell you. Ihave had but little of my very own in 
life, Sophia. At least I will keep that secret, which 
I have shown but once to mortal eyes, and then for 
a purpose. The pain of that loss was a precious 
pain, Sophia, but if I can spare it to another, I 
will.” 

Sophia was shocked out of her proprieties, and 
forgot to remonstrate, only saying, “You might 
have left her to get over it as you did yourself.” 

“Ts that the lesson that sorrows are sent to 
teach us?” asked Caroline, returning to her ordi- 
nary gentleness, and Sophia went away silenced, 
and ran over in her memory all the poor curates, 
and doctors, and tutors that ever floated in the 
horizon of the Cedars. But it was not to be 
expected that she should travel so far out of the 
region of possibility as to remember Nurse Bryant’s 
nephew ; and she never did. 

And so Caroline Godolphin made possible the 


| marriage which was presently celebrated between 
James Maurice and Lena Godolphin. 

“A Quixotic thing! An experiment which 
would fail ninety times out of the hundred!” That 
judgment must remain uncontradicted, for we fear 
| the experiment will never be tried a hundred times 
'to test it. “No practical woman could have 
| started such a wild-goose purpose.” Perhaps not, 

but thanks be to God, He has given us no chance 
| of seeing what the world would come to if peopled 
only by practical people. 
“Some good has come out of our loss,” thought 
Miss Carrie, as she stood crying behind the bride. 
| “ And though it is transplanted into another life, I 
can rejoice in its beauty and perfume.” 

It made a little gossip for Orpingden and St. 
Martha’s Cray, and was voted either “ romantic” 
or “low.” But that is all gone by years ago now; 
and the highest visitors to the Cedars always 
inquire after “dear Mr. and Mrs. Maurice in 
Montreal,” who are so kind and useful to all the 
poor stray branches that will straggle into the 
colonies even from the best-regulated families. 
Now that everything has turned out safely and 
happily, people say that they always considered it 
a most natural and becoming arrangement. 

And Caroline plans her little pleasures for others 
| (she cannot help getting the best share herself), and 
|speaks her gentle words, and watches the grey 
hairs thickening on her head, and thinks— 

' “Life and immortality are all one for His chosen. 
| Here or There, and not so much between !” 
RUTH GARRETT. 








THE FULFILS. 
By THE EDITOR. 


N our earliest prospectus we ventured to express | 


a hope that the Sunpay MaGazINE would pro- 
vide interesting and profitable reading, on the 
Lord’s day, for all classes, ‘To satisfy all men was 
what we never hoped for: nor do we mean to say 
that we ourselves are not conscious of having in 
any instance fallen short of the mark, but are 
ready, in the words of the Liturgy, to acknowledge 
that “ we have left undone those things which we 
ought to have done; and we have done those 
things which we ought not to have done.” A 
sense of this makes us all the more thankful for the 
large circulation and great favour we have obtained 
at home, as well also throughout our colonies and in 
the United States ; and few things give us more 
pleasure than to know that our readers embrace a 
large number of persons engaged in the work of 
the Christian ministry, or preparing forit. In these 
days of “ blasphemy and rebuke,” of loose opinions 
and loose practice, may all of thern be fully equipped 
for their sacred office, and prove themselves, in the 
sphere both of pastoral and pulpit duties, ‘* work- 
men that need not to be ashamed !” 

We have no sympathy with such as talk of 

VIT--32 


things being “ dull as a sermon ;” nor do we believe 
_in the newspaper slang of the day that “the pulpit 
has lost its power.” With many who talk so we 
suspect that “the wish is father to the thought.” 
At the same time, we think that the pulpit is held 
in too low an estimate as well by some of the 
friends as of the foes of religion; and that those 
who have the charge of training up preachers of 
the Gospel, while storing their minds with know- 
ledge, are not sufficiently alive to the importance 
of teaching them how to use it. How much more 
carefully, as may be seen in any drill-ground, are 
soldiers trained to fight than candidates for the 
ministry are trained to preach! Yet no man 
who has, what every man ought to have, a high 
aim finds it an easy thing to preach—Robert Hall 
himself having said, not long before his death, “I 
have been trying all my life long to preach well, 
and have never yet succeeded.” 

It has occurred to us that it might be of advan- 
tage to some engaged in the duties of the ministry, 
or preparing for them, to read the following letter. 
| It is written by one who has had a pretty large 





| pulpit experience, and in answer to an application 
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which reached him from the students of a theo- 
logical seminary in the United States :— 


23rd February, 1871. 

DEAR S1r,—The subject on which you wish me 
to set down my views is one which, to do it justice, 
would require both much time and thought. My 
avocations leave me little of either. Yet rather 
than decline your request, and seem indifferent to 
anything which may concern the religious interests 
of a country whose greatness I admire, in whose 
prosperity I rejoice, and to whose people I feel 
bound by the intimate and sacred ties of a com- 
mon faith, and a common tongue, and common 
blood, I will note down some few things, belonging 
to the work of the pulpit, very much as they rise 
to my mind. 

As an ambassador for Christ—to use the words 
of St. Paul—who, praying sinners in Christ’s stead 
to be reconciled to God, is charged with a mission 
of eternal importance, I regard a preacher of the 
Gospel as filling the most responsible office any 
mortal can occupy. His pulpit is in my eyes 
loftier than a throne; and of all professions, 
learned or unlearned, his, though usually in point 
of wealth the poorest, I esteem the most honour- 
able. The ministry, as Matthew Henry well 
remarks, is the worst of trades, but the best of 
professions. ‘That office is one angels themselves 
might covet. 

These being my views, you will not be surprised 
that I deem it impossible for a preacher to feel too 
anxious or be too laborious in preparing for the 
pulpit. Unlike such as take the work easy, and 
content themselves with going through it in a per- 
functory manner, Paul was among the Corinthians, 
as he tells us, “in fear and in much trembling.” 
In those beautiful lectures which Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds has left us on the Art of Painting, he re- 
marks that God does not give success to man but 
as the reward of labour—an observation, we would 
do well to remember, that applies as much to 
preaching as to painting. We have that truth 
applied to the ministry, and expressed in a very 
striking manner, by the great Adam Clarke. In 
reply to a young man who sought counsel of him 
as to how he should prepare his sermons, Clarke 
gave this memorable answer, Study yourself dead 
and pray yourself alive again ! 

The oil used in the sanctuary was beaten oil. 
The plates of the Temple were highly refined, of 
“much fine gold;” and no man more than the 
preacher should remember that God is not only to 
be served, but served with the very best at our com- 
mand, All men may not succeed who attempt to 
be great preachers; but every man should certainly 
try to be so. In this as in every other noble field, it 
is better to fail in the attempt than not to make it. 
Nor indeed do people know their powers till they 
try them ; and any way, though they may never 
rival Apolios, him who was “ eloquent and mighty 
in the Scriptures,” none shall labour in vain, who, 
with prayers for a blessing from on High, do their 











very utmost—like her of whom the Master said, 
‘She hath done what she could.” 

Is it found that some who do their utmost have 
not the gifts necessary for the pulpit? ‘“ Once a 
priest always a priest” being a mere Roman Catho- 
lic adage, there is nothing binding a man for life 
to this sacred, any more than to any secular, pro- 
fession, if he finds himself unable to discharge its 
duties. The dog that cannot, as much as that 
which z7// not, bark is no fit guardian of the flock. 
It were well indeed that incapable men were stopped 
in time, but better late than never. ‘The interests 
at stake are great; the ministry is a field where 
souls are lost or won; and therefore the pulpit is 
of all places that which can least afford to be filled 
with “cumberers of the ground.” In making 
statements like these at a dinner-table where a 
bishop was present, I was met by*one appealing 
to him, how that could be, seeing that every can- 
didate for holy orders, in seeking them, declared 
himself to be moved by the Holy Ghost? An 
objection to the bill brought into the House or 
Lords for allowing clergymen of the English Church 
to demit their office and loose themselves of their 
ordination vows, which I met with a sufficient 
answer—this, namely, that such candidates must 
have been mistaken, since God never calls a man 
by his Spirit to any office for which he is not fit. 
If that be so, it is right, honourable to themselves 
and loyal to Christ and his cause, for incompetent 
persons to abandon the pulpit ; however good and 
devout men they may be, when it is proved that 
God has not bestowed on them the requisite qua- 
lifications, to continue there is not to follow Pro- 
vidence, but to fly in the face of it. 

But with whatever powers of popular address 
preachers are endowed, be assured that they wiil 
not do justice to the pulpit without a proper 
estimate of its importance as a mighty instrument 
for good, and the means God has honoured above 
all others to convert sinners and edify the body of 
believers. It is told of David Wilkie, the great 
painter, that in a sense he carried canvas, palette, 
and brushes with him wherever he went; noting 
everything his eye fell on that might be introduced 
with effect into the picture on his easel—till he got 
home putting it down on his thumb-nail, if he 
happened to see it in the street or in company. 
He was an enthusiast in his profession; and so 
should every preacher be. What painting was to 
Wilkie, preaching should be to him—his preparation 
for it a holy passion, and so absorbing as to occupy 
much of his thoughts “in the house and by the 
way,” throughout the whole running week. So it 
was with one of the greatest preachers, not except- 
ing Jeremy Taylor or Robert Hall, England has 
ever produced. Such fragments of his sermons as I 
have seen make one regret that no proper record of 
them has been preserved, now that the dust of death 
lies on his lips. He belonged to the Congregationa 
body. A small farmer in Wales, or its neighbour- 
hood, he was found day by day working in his 
fields. These, the hill-sides where he tended his 
































: oe fore ; : 
little flock, the grassy bank where he sat of a. spicuity—like Mr. Spurgeon, forexample. Say no 
» the grassy a | Spicumy: purgeon, ple. y 
summer evening, talking about the things of this’ odd things; but try so to put the ordinary but 
world and the next with the simple peasants of the | saving truths of the Gospel that, to use vulgar and 
| neighbourhood, were his study. Every day, and | yet expressive terms, they may both s¢rike and stick. 
during all its hours, he was gathering from the It is much easier to be obscure and involved than 
g , he was gathering from the I 7 | 
face of nature and the various aspects of society, | simple; a truth well expressed in the answer of an | 
from the memories of his Bible and the depths! eminent divine to one who, disappointed with his || 
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| of his own heart, materials for his sermon; and preaching, said, “I expected to hear from such a | 
with these, all fused and glowing in the fires of; learned man as you something else than a dis- 


| 

| 

| 

| piety and genius, this man, who had never seen a | course marked by great simplicity.” “ Ah,” replied 
| 


college, held in rapt attention the vast crowd of all | the other, “ it needs all my learning to be simple !” 
ranks and classes which he drew, Sunday by Sun-| Pertinent to this I may tell you an anecdote. In 
day, from far and near. He certainly did not, and | criticising the sermon of a student in divinity, 
no preacher should, expose himself to the censure | which looked profound but was only obscure, the 
1 one of his parishioners pronounced on a clergyman | professor said that it reminded him of the way a 
| | who shone at assemblies—for dancing; was a! countryman took to calm his mother when, to her 
| famous fisher—of trouts ; and was oftener seen in| great terror she saw him, then a schoolboy, wading 


| 

| 

: | 
the hunting-field than in his study. “Our minister,” | the water with which a river, overflowing its banks, | 
said the man, “makes a by-job of our souls.” | had flooded all the fields, “It’s no deep, mem,” he | 
| And what else do they make both of souls and | cried, “it’s only drumdlie,”—that is (Anglice), thick, | 
(| sermons who huddle their preparation for the pulpit | turbid. In the composition of a discourse, beauty, | 
| into the last day, or days, of the week? When we/ clearness, and depth are properties which may | 
| 

| | 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 





think for whom the preacher speaks, to whom he | be all combined, and should all be aimed at— 
speaks, and what everlasting issues may hang upon | each and every sermon, like the Rhone where it 
his lips, how ¢ha¢ can satisfy his conscience passes | darts impetuous on its way beneath the bridge of 
my understanding. And here I may relate how well | Geneva, deep, in colour blue and beautiful as the 
and wittily one of this easy-going class was rebuked | cloudless azure, and withal so translucent that 
by a friend. Both were known to me, and both, | you see down into its bed as if air, not water, were 
| like myself, were fond of fishing. On meeting at | the medium you looked through. 

| the breakfast-table on a fine summer’s morning, the So much for the Matter, now as. to the Manner, 
| one, a boaster, though an able man, said to the} which, let me say, deserves much more attention 
| other, “ I have done to-day already what passes your | than it commonly receives. True of other profes- 
| powers—written a sermon, and killed a salmon!” | sions, it is no less, I had almost said it is still more, | 
| A brag to which his friend made this happy retort— | true of the preacher’s, that the manner is half the | 
| “It may be so; but I'd rather eat the salmon than | battle. How vexed have I sometimes been to see | 
| i hear the sermon !” a noble discourse spoiled by the bad taste, vigorous | 
|| In regard to the theme and character of his dis-| and stirring thoughts fall flat on an audience | 
i courses, let the motto of every preacher be St.| through the feebleness, of the speaker’s manner! 
Paul’s, as expressed in his famous saying, “I am | It is, in fact, if 1 may employ such an illustration, | 
determined not to know anything among you, save | very much with preaching a sermon as with firinga | 
Jesus Christ and Him crucified!” And here I} gun—the manner is the powder, the matter is the 
|| cannot help saying, if this central truth, with allthe | shot: and it is well known that a tallow-candle 
doctrines that revolve around, and all the duties | witha sufficient quantity of powder will go through 
|| that spring from it, be fully set forth, with God's | a deal-board, that a leaden bullet would not pierce | 
| blessing, the results will justify Cowper’s beautiful | fired off with a feeble charge. Yet, though a bad | 
| 








exclamation— manner of speech and action is sufficient to blunt 
| “ Thou bleeding Lamb, the edge of a superior sermon, while a good | 
Tee Reeteaeeiny ts lave of Them, manner will make an inferior one tell with effect 
Jesus Christ the grand theme of the preacher, as | upon an audience, many preachers seem to think | 
He wasof the prophetsand Apostles, let the preacher | this point below their notice. So thought not | 
prove, paint, and persuade—have the three “ p’s,” | Demosthenes, nor Cicero, nor any of the celebrated | 
as they have been called, in every sermon. By | orators of antiquity. Nor so thought George | 
the use of these, according to the topic in their | Whitefield, who cultivated his voice with such care | 
|| proper proportions, he embraces the whole consti- | that it was said he could make men weep or laugh 
«| tution of man—by arguments addressing the rea-| by the way he pronounced the word Mesopotamia. 
son, by figures the imagination, and by appeals the | No doubt he was more than most men “tothe | 
|| heart with its affections, Let him also, like a man | manner born :” but we canas little doubt that those | 
|| in earnest, employ clear and simple language. No | charms of voice and action by which he moved vast 
| man who is drowning calls for a rope, no officer | congregations, as a field of corn is swayed by the 
charging a battery addresses his men, in learned 
| and pompous terms; and a minister seeking to 
| ee 2 > = <i eer - : 
|} save souls, or lead God’s people in the good fight | celebrated sermon on the Crucifixion fifteen times ; 
| of faith, should aim at plainness, directness, per- | so often that he at length knew by anticipation 
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| ° 

| wind, were due to great care and labour. One 
| witness states that he heard Whitefield preach his 
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each tone and gesture ; 
the saying, “ A thing of beauty is a joy for ever,’ 
he enjoyed it as much the fifteenth time as he did 
the first. A wonderful example ¢/az of the perfec- 
tion of manner and voice which few indeed reach, 
but all should aim at ; and will with conscience and 
care, to a greater or less extent, attain. It is 
told of Garrick that on one occasion he sat with 
rapt admiration hearing Whitefield ; and how at a 
part of the discourse where the great preacher laid 
his handkerchief on the Bible, or raised it to his 
eyes, he turned to a fellow-player beside him, and 
whispered, ‘‘I’d give all the money of a benefit- 
night, could I handle my handkerchief as that 
fellow does!” ‘That fellow,” was honoured of 
God to draw greater crowds and save more souls 
than any man of his day; and surely those pulpit 
aids which he set such store on are neither to be 
neglected nor lightly esteemed. 

According to Mark, Jesus, addressing the multi- 
tude on one occasion, said, Take heed what ye 
hear: according to St. Luke, he said, Take heed 
how ye hear ; and to me the manner, as well as the 
matter, appears so important that I would employ 
both terms in giving advice to preachers, saying, 
Take heed what ye speak, and take heed also how 
ye speak—so cultivate your voice as, with your 
action, to suit its intonation to the word ; acquire 
such grace of manner as is seen in the movements 
of little children; throw off all constrained and 
awkward habits, either of speech, or look, or action ; 
in one word, be zatura/. The triumph and charm 
of all oratory, in the pulpit or anywhere else, that 
I admit is difficult—we are so much the creatures 
of habit; and is impossible, unless care be taken 
not to sin against nature, either by imitation or by 
affectation. As to the first, we should study fine 
models, but not to closely copy them. Nothing is 
gained by a slavish imitation. On the contrary, 
our inferiority to the great model we ape is only 
made the more conspicuous by the tones and 
actions which recall him to the recollection of our 
hearers ; and should they never have heard him, 
there is still nothing gained, but much lost, since, 
as God has given to every man his own manner, 
another man’s manner will sit as awkwardly on us 
as his clothes would do. As to affectation, pom- 
posity of speech, and such other faults, I have 
heard an advice of John Kemble’s worth relating. 
A gentleman with a long, grave countenance, dressed 
like a minister and armed with a Bible, was one 
day ushered into his parlour, somewhat to Kemble’s 
alarm. Whether it was, or was not, because “‘con- 
science makes cowards of us all,” now, thought the 
player, 1 am in for a rebuke! But what was his 
relief when his visitor, walking up in a stiff and 
stately manner, accosted him thus, Forgive the 
djiberty, Mr. Kemble, but I have taken the oppor- 
tunity of your being in town to know how you 
would read such and such a passage of Scripture ! 
Suppressing a smile, and seeing at a glance whom 
he had to deal with, Kemble, while politely pro- 
fessing his readiness to assist, suggested that the 


| 
and yet, reminding us of divine himself should read the passage first. 


| 





And 
this he did ore rotundo, in a pedantic and pompous 
style. Thereupon the great tragedian cut short 
the conference, bowing the doctor out with this 


| brief but invaluable lesson, Allow me, sir, to advise 


you, when you read the Scriptures, or any other 
book, to think more of what you read than how 
you read! Perhaps there is no fault of speech or 
manner to be so much avoided as affectation ; nor 
any place where it is more offensive than in the 
pulpit. As the poet says :— 
“Tn man or woman, but far most in man, 

And most of all in man that ministers, 

And serves the altar, i in my soul [ loz athe 

All affectation. ’Tis my perfect scorn; 

Object of my implacable disgust. 

What !—will a man play tricks, will he indulge 

A silly fond conceit of his fair form. 

And just proportion, fashionable mien 

And pretty face, in presence of his God? 

Or will hs seek to dazzle me with tropes, 

As with the diamond on his lily hand, 

‘And play his brilliant parts before my eyes 

When I'am hungry for the bread of lif» 

He mocks his M aker, prostitutes and sh hames 

His noble office, and, instead of truth, 

Displaying his own bez auty, starves his flock. 

Theretore avaunt all attitude , and stare, 

And start theatric, practised at the glass! 

I seck divine simplicity in him, 

Who handles things divine.” 


One other fault—and here I pray, respected 
brethren, to bear with me—I must refer to, as 
materially detracting from the legitimate influence of 
the pulpit. It is a very common one; not on that 
account, however, to be the less, but the more con- 
demned. I mean the practice of reading sermons ; 
one which, I fancy, had its origin in the early days of 
the Reformation, when many of those who filled the 
pulpits of England—Roman Catholic priests who 
had veered round with the Court—being unable, 
or unwilling, to preach gospel-truth, were required 
to read on Sundays the Homilies of the Church. 
Whatever be its origin, the custom, I am told, is 
all but universal in America; is so in the Church 
of England; and, though long opposed by the 
dour and determined Presbyterians of Scotland, has 
even there crept into common use. The latter 
circumstance is probably in large measure due to 
the fact that the greatest of Scotch pulpit orators 
was a reader. An example not to have been fol- 
lowed by ordinary mortals ! as was well expressed 
by a shrewd Scotch woman in reply to one who 
defended reading, and cast Dr. Chalmers’s practice 
in the other’s face. To the challenge, Did not Dr. 
Chalmers read his sermons? ‘True, she replied, but 
Chalmers was a /fée// reader: in’ other words—if I 
understand the language aright—one who read with 
extraordinary power. He read in fact, as all will 
testify who have heard him, with such vehemence, 
enthusiasm, and fire, as have distinguished only the 
greatest orators. Not one in twenty thousand 
preachers can ever hope to read as Chalmers read. 
He swept all before him with the power of a moun- 
tain torrent. 

Were the preacher’s business only to instruct, to 
store the mind with knowledge, to give forth simple 
and unimpassioned statements of divine truth, we 
should be content, if it were clearly put, though it 
were coldly said ; in that case the reading of a ser- 
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mon in the pulpit would lie open to no valid objec- 
tion. But since the heart of man has suffered even 
more than his head by the Fall, one great object of 
the preacher is to engage the affections, to turn 
their current heavenward, and win the heart over 
to God. This is the work of conversion—that 
divine, saving, and indispensable change. “ A new 
heart also will I give you, and a new spirit will 
I put within you; and I will take away the stony 
heart out of your flesh, and I will give you a heart 
of flesh.” But where, besides convincing the 
reason, the object of the speaker is to engage the 
affections, rouse the dormant feelings, and carry the 
heart as by storm, what man in his senses, in any 
other place than a pulpit, would read his address ? 
Fat.cy Demosthenes attempting to “ wield the fierce 
democracy” with a paper in his hand! Fancy 
Cicero rising in the Forum to launch his thunders 
at Catiline from a black portfolio! These men 
knew better. And why, with a task much more 
difficult, and involving interests infinitely more 
important, should preachers of the Gospel hamper 
themselves with papers ?—some, as if ashamed of 
the Gospel, or conscious that, while they looked at 
their papers, the people were looking at the clock, 
not once venturing to raise their eyes and look 
their hearers in the face. Was it so Paul stood on 
his defence before Felix—making the tyrant tremble? 
—was it so Peter preached when, God blessing his 
words, he converted thousands by a single sermon, 
and, a greater fisherman than ever, gathered them 
with one sweep of his net into the kingdom of 
heaven ? 

Fas este ab hoste doceri : and our good Protestants 
might learn much from the practice of Roman 
Catholic priests. ‘They never read their sermons ; 
though that were more excusable in them than in 
our ministers, to whom the pulpit is a familiar 
place. There is little of preaching — properly 
speaking—among the papists abroad, but during 
Lent. Then they do preach, and many of them, 
especially some of the friars, with great power. I 
have heard them often; and though they some- 
times give a stagger, flounder for a moment, they 
never stick—providing against such an accident, in 
Italy, perhaps elsewhere also, in an odd way. Ad- 
mitted into the pulpit before the congregation 
assembles, a boy sits squatting there. Nobody 
sees him from the galleries, for their churches have 
none. When the preacher opens his subject, the 
boy, who is called a suggeritore, opens the preacher’s 
manuscript ; ready, as a prompter, whenever the 
speaker's memory is like to fail him, to supply the 
word. A clever device, which might perhaps, 
where needed, be adopted at home. Any way, it 
shows the importance which Rome, very shrewd 
in many things, attaches to spoken as against read 
sermons. 

Fancy reading practised elsewhere than in the 
church, carried into the common affairs of life, and 
nothing else is needed to expose its absurdity. 
Let me illustrate this; pleading the force of the 
illustration in excuse of its familiarity, A man, for 





example, falls in love with a woman ; he wishes to 
win her affections ; and prepared to make her an 
offer of his hand and heart, he solicits an interview 
They meet—how soon to part! Imagine the lady’s 
astonishment when, instead of approaching with 
ardour in his looks, he coolly enters, pulls a manu- 
script from his pocket and with it a pair of spec- 
tacles, and after adjusting them on his nose, begins, 
in a voice as hard as iron and cold as ice, to read 
an oration! How soon in any woman of sense, or 
of spirit, would indignation take the place of as- 
tonishment, and summon a servant to show the 
pedant to the door? Or look at men in other cir- 
cumstances of life—at the bar, on the hustings, in the 
senate. When they would rouse the feelings, or 
carry conviction to the minds of others, do they not 
stand before them eye to eye, and face to face >— 
the barrister who rises to address‘a jury, knowing 
right well that, if he reads his speech, it is ten to 
one but he will lose his cause. He who would make 
others weep must himself weep, says the old poet ; 
and he who would speak to other men’s hearts 
must speak, or appear at least to speak, from his 
own. 

Here I have all antiquity on my side ; and all 
the preachers of Christendom also, save those that 
speak the English tongue. It was not from papers 
that Luther thundered, and Calvin reasoned—shak- 
ing the walls of Rome. It was on other pinions that 
Bossuet and Massillon soared aloft. Nor, to come 
to modern times, have I ever heard a sermon read 
in any church, Protestant or Roman Catholic, on 
all the continent of Europe; neither in Holland, 
nor in Belgium, nor in Germany, nor in France, 
nor in Switzerland, nor in Italy. In Italy, as I 
have listened to a preaching-friar standing before 
his audience whom he held entranced, a consum- 
mate master of sacred oratory, how I have wished 
that our preachers of truth would make more use 
of the weapons he was employing with such signal 
effect in the cause and on the side of error! And 
why not ? With some practice, and going about the 
thing in a right way, if the discourse is suited to a 
popular assembly, it is much easier to fix it in the 
mind than many, till they try it, would imagine. 
Nor, if a man has that self-possession which is ac- 
quired in time by familiarity with the pulpit, need 
he fear losing the thread of his discourse. Let him 
only, as was my habit, pin a slip of paper to the 
leaves of the open Bible: there let the heads and 
chief topics of the sermon—each in their proper 
order, and marked in many cases only by a leading 
word—be so legibly set down as to be caught by a 
glance of the eye; and the preacher cannot be 
thrown off the rails. But though the difficulties of 
dispensing with the paper were as formidable as 
many imagine, should preachers of the Gospel, who 
ought to be an example of self-denial, shrink from 
the cross; grudge any labour that may help them 
to save those for whom the Son of God himself 
laboured, and lived, and died ? 

Before leaving this topic, allow me to say that, 
unless in those passages where the impression de- 
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pended much on, as a good style has been defined, 
“right words in right places,” I never made myself 
the slave of memory, repeating the discourse ver- 
batim, exactly as it was written. On the con- 
trary, new ideas were introduced, that rose un- 
bidden, and were thrown off like sparks in the 
heat of delivery; and the comparatively cold ex- 
pressions of the quiet study were also often 
exchanged for more fervid and forcible terms. 
However, and at the same time, the discourse was 
always committed to memory so carefully, that by 
practice it rose to the mind without any conscious 
effort ; leaving one free to give vent to their feelings, 
and speak as if they were speaking from the spur 
of the moment. I would say commit so well, that 
you have never to think in the pulpit what comes 
next. Beware, however, of committing to memory 
aloud, like one I knew, who thereby fell into a 
monotonous manner, and besides disturbing the 
whole house on Saturday evening, roared himself 
hoarse as a raven. I found another advantage 
from committing silently, this, namely, that the 
words sounded almost as fresh to my ears as to 
the people’s, and awakening thereby my own emo- 
tions, gave naturalness, force, and fire to the de- 
livery. But if it is bad to commit, I think it good 
to compose aloud in your study, as if you were 
in your pulpit addressing your congregation, with 
them all seated before you, in your mind’s eye. This 
helps to impart vivacity to the discourse, to save it 
from dull, long-winded, lumbering sentences, and, 
without running into the merely conversational, to 
throw over the whole the charm of a spoken style. 
So much on the matter and manner of preaching. 
As to the mode of composing sermons, that was 
an art which, on my becoming a clergyman, not- 
withstanding many years passed at a celebrated 
university, I may say I had to learn. I knew that 
it was “not by might, or by power, but by my 
Spirit, saith the Lord of Hosts,” that men were to 
be savingly converted, turned to Christ, and made 
good Christians; but this I knew to be within 
my power, and, by God’s help, I determined it | 
should be done—that while I preached the con- 
gregation should neither sit listless nor go to sleep. 


to avoid learned terms, and wherever possible use 
only the Saxon tongue—the language of my people’s 
homes and hearts, of their loves and hatreds, of 
their joys and sorrows, of all those scenes in life 
where Nature rises to assert her supremacy. I 
observed also that the prophets and our divine 
Master employed figures and illustrations to a large 
extent, thereby throwing a flood of light on the 
subject ; and, while instructing the mind, pleas- 
ing the fancy and moving the heart. In this, at 
however great a distance, I resolved to follow 
| them, and take advantage of the principle in our 
nature so well expressed by the humble woman 
who, referring to our Lord’s parables and other 
such parts of Scripture, said, The /#kes are the 
parts of the Bible that I like best! 

As you seek counsel, and I very much feel myself 
like an old soldier called, after his campaigns are 
over, to address a body of recruits, I may tell you, 
though it goes against the grain to be talking of 
myself, somewhat of my practice. Let us open 
the study door! After fixing on a text, it was 
my custom to put down on paper, just as they 
occurred, all thoughts, sentiments, figures, and illus- 
trations that seemed pertinent to the subject in 
hand ; very much as a man who has a house to 
build, tumbles down in rude heaps on the ground 
wood, stone, lime, slates, and other materials. Nor 
was it till I had thus provided a store of matter, 
and brought some order out of this chaos by 
arranging all-under appropriate heads, that I pro- 
ceeded to the proper work of composition ; leaving 
always a blank page opposite to the one written 
on, for such additions and alterations as a careful 
revision might suggest. On this revision hours were 
spent, erasing all repetitions, aiming at more logical 
and lucid arrangements, making obscure expres- 
sions clear, toning up the weak parts, and making 
every description of actors and scenes as graphic 
as possible. See to it, however, in the first in- 
stance, that your discourse is composed of solid 
matter; it being with sermons as with woods, stones, 
and metals, the more solid the substance the higher 
the polish it takes on. 

In all these preparations, I frankly confess I 











“Do you imagine,” said Sydney Smith, when | experienced “the pains of labour ;” for though 


stirring up the lazy clergy of his archdeaconry to 
exert themselves, “that a soul is saved as Eve 
was made, by first casting the man into a deep | 
sleep?” Certainly not. So the question with me | 
was, how to rouse the attention of my hearers, and | 
touch their feelings, and instruct their minds, and 
keep their eyes and ears open to the last sentence 
of the sermon. 

For this purpose I turned to study the discourses 
of the great old prophets, and more especially the 
teachings of Him, the Prince of preachers, who 
drew all men after him, and won even from his | 
enemies this high eulogium—“ Never man spake 
like this man!” Now, what did I find? I found, 
in the first place, that they clothed their thoughts 
in familiar language. So, at the expense of being 
thought unlearned and shallow by fools, I resolved 


|the preaching of the sermon usually afforded me 
much pleasure, I never or seldom had any in 
its composition. In that work, I may remark, 
I derived advantages from committing the dis- 
course to memory, which more than reconciled 
/me to the trouble such a practice imposes on all 
who, like myself, have not a good verbal memory. 
To explain this let me mention an anecdote related 
by Dean Ramsay in his entertaining “Scotch Re- 
miniscences.” “How is it,” said a Scotchman, 
who had all the aversion of his country to the 
sight of a paper in the pulpit—‘ how is it, sir,” said 
he, addressing his minister, “ that you read, instead 
of preaching, your sermons?” “ Well, John,” was 
the answer, “I read them because I cannot remem- 
ber them.” Whereupon John shrewdly retorted: 
“ And, sir, if ye that wa them canna mind them, 
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how do you think we can?” A question that which | be thought attention was blunted and patience ex- 
it would take a clever man to answer! ‘The prin- hausted, appeared to have impressed itself on their 
ciple it embodies I knew and held before the | minds like a seal on wax. On returning home it 
Dean’s book was born ; and carrying it out, it was , was my custom to set myself to see in what fea- 
my practice to condemn every passage in the dis-| tures the parts of the discourse that were well, 
course, even those I thought the best, which it | differed from those that were ill remembered ; and 
required an extraordinary effort to commit to | having found out the faults of the latter, I endea- 
memory. I drew the pen through it—rueful, pro-| voured henceforth to avoid them; and on the 
bably, but ruthless—reasoning thus: if it does riot | other hand to carefully cultivate the style of those 
make such an impression on my own mind as} passages which had engaged the attention and 


it t© impress others? If, however, my unfortunate | 
ofispring embodied some really important truth, it | 
was not slaughtered ; but the passage was thrown into | 
the form of a question to give it point and make it | 
stick, or a figure, an illustration, was attached to it, | 
by way of a buoy, to make it float. 

But this was not the only test I used for trying 
the suitableness of my sermons. Another and | 
perhaps a better one I found in a class of young | 
men and women held on the Sunday evenings— 
very much to my instruction, whatever it might be | 
to theirs in this way. ‘There, among other exer- | 
cises, they had to give an account of the sermon 
of the day: I, though they were not let into the 
secret, making up my mind to conclude, however 
mortifying to one’s vanity it might be, that if the 
more intelligent of them could not give a reason- 
ably fair account of it, the fault lay not with them 
but with me ; was not to be found in their memory, 
but sought in my sermon. Well, in applying this 
test, I would get, for example, a-good account of 
the introduction, and also of the first head ; a very 
meagre one of the second; the third was an utter 
blank ; while the peroration perhaps, when it might 


to be remembered without much difficulty, how is | 


touched the feelings of my hearers. I found this 
often a mortifying but also a most profitable exer- 
cise ; and believe—though I set great value on 
classics, philosophy, and theology—that, so far as 
the sacred art of preaching was concerned, I owed 
more to the self-instruction I have described than 
to all the years and money that had been spent on 
a full University curriculum. 

Receive these notes, hurriedly written and im- 
perfect as they are, with my best wishes. I pray 


|God to open the windows of heaven and send 


down a flood of blessings on you, your seminary, 
and your churches. With all our pains, let us 


never forget how needful, how indispensable for 


success in the ministry prayer is; that except the 
Lord himself build the house—bless the builders 
and establish the work of their hands—they labour 
in vain that build it. Bear in mind, I pray you, 
that he is best fitted to preach to men dying in their 
sins who is most steeped in the spirit of Jesus 
Christ; and he most sure of the blessing whose 
eyes are ever turned to the hills from whence 


cometh our aid. 


Believe me yours sincerely and affectionately, 











THE BIBLE 


f{-\N the 20th September, 1870, the troops of | 

Victor Emmanuel entered Rome, and I can | 
well imagine what joy it would bring to the} 
largest portion of the Roman people, who for years | 
had patiently borne all the burdens of ecclesiastical 


IN ROME 


since with the dark, very dark political horizon we 
have had for many months past we needed some 
rays of sunshine to come upon us from the sunny 
regions beyond the Alps. 

We have a special reason, however, for rejoicing 


rule, and what grief to the numerous priests and | at the incorporation of Rome with Italy in the simple 
friars, monks and nuns, who depended on the fact, unnoticed perhaps by many, yet of immense 
maintenance of the old régime, and who regarded | significance, that the British and Foreign Bible 
Papal Rome asa sacred city. I have still before Society has already secured the lease of a warehouse 
me the venerable and benign countenance of the | in a conspicuous part of that metropolis, the Corso, 
Pope, as he was conversing with me in the autumn | which from the Porta del Popolo runs in a direct 
of 1867, when Garibaldi as at the very gate, on | line to the Capitol, whereby the Bible may now be 
the difficulties of governing so small a state. How freely circulated in the very citadel of Popery. 
calm, yet how anxious he was! And if the attempt Efforts may have been made on other occasions by 
was the source of such sore grief to him, what must | other societies and private individuals to circulate 
have been its realisation? But we must not be | the Bible in Rome, but never certainly in a legal 
sentimental. Let us rather exult at the triumph of | manner as at present. The British and Foreign 


a great cause, and the well-being of the largest, 
number, and let us be thankful that the Italian | 
flag is now waving at the Castle of St. Angelo and | 
Monte Pincio. The gift, though long delayed, is 
not less acceptable, and we welcome it the more, 


Bible Society in its corporate capacity rigidly com- 
plies with the laws of the different States where it 
operates, and places itself under their protection. If 
it has entered Rome only now, it is because the 
law has now for the first time established that free- 
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dom of action which is an absolute condition for 
the safety of its operations. With wistful eye has 
the society waited for an opportunity of circulating 
the Word of God at Romeand among the Romans, 
and many a time have the friends of the Bible been 
foiled in the attempt, but 


“*Freedom’s battle once begun, 
Bequeathed from bleeding sire to son, 
Though baffled oft, is ever won.”’ 


Let it not be conceived that the Bible is quite 
a stranger at Rome, though the British and Foreign 
Bible Society may be really so. The choicest and 
most precious manuscripts are to be found in the 
Vatican library. The ‘Codex Vaticanus,” or the 
Greek version of the Bible of the fifth century, in 
capital letters, containing the oldest version of the 
Septuagint, and one of the oldest texts of the New 
Testament, is itself an invaluable possession. In that 
Vatican library there are the Gospels of St. Luke 
and St. John, written in the tenth century, and 
bound in ivory; there is a Greek version of the 
Acts of the Apostles, written in gold; a large 
Hebrew Bible, in folio, for which the Jews of 
Venice offered its weight in gold; the manuscripts 
of Hebrew, Syriac, Arabic, and Armenian Bibles, 
and the Greek Bible of Aldus of 1518. Wherever 
we go, moreover, in ancient or modern Rome, we 
see illustrations of the Bible, by the hands of the 
ablest artists the world has ever possessed. Nor 
can we say that Rome has taken no part in the 
circulation of the Bible. The Vulgate Latin transla- 
tion, or Jerome’s Bible, was revised by Pope Six- 
tus V., and afterwards corrected by Clement VIII. 
A Greek Bible, formed from the Vatican copy by 
Cardinal Carafa, was printed in Rome in 1587. An 
Arabic version was published at Rome in 1671, by 
order of the congregation De Propaganda Fide, The 
Complutensian Polyglot, containing, besides the 
Hebrew text, the Septuagint Greek, the Chaldee, 
and the Latin Vulgate, was published under the 
direction and at the cost of Cardinal Ximenes, from 
manuscripts the chief of which were obtained from 
Rome. It is not too much, moreover, to say that 
many of the older versions, such as the Coptic, 
Sahidic, Ethiopic, Armenian, Georgian, Persian, and 
Gothic, were more or less printed with the co- 
operation, if not under the immediate direction, of 
the fathers and men of learning who lived in or 
frequented the great capital of Christendom. 

But, alas! though the Bible has been there, in 
invaluable manuscripts and sumptuous editions, 
it has been kept shut up and well protected 
from all contact with the polluted hands of 
sinful men. Just as the Vatican library, in 
strange contrast with the British Museum in Lon- 
don, or the great Bibliothéque in Paris, with 
their open shelves brimful of books, enough to 
satisfy the most voracious readers, has its empo- 
rium of literary productions concealed under bright 
frescoes and Etruscan vases, so the Bible in Rome, 
in gold letters or gold binding, is singularly different 
from the Bible multiplied in millions of copies at 
the hands of the British and Foreign Bible Society. 
It is for inspection and not for use that the Vatican 


library has hitherto kept its books and manuscripts. 
When Tischendorf was labouring to compare the 
celebrated Sinaitic Codex with the Vaticanus, years 
passed before he could get the requisite permission 
from the Pope and the Cardinal librarian, and 
the permission was withdrawn before he had 
completed the Gospel of St. Matthew. It may 
be erroneous, probably, to say that the Church of 
Rome is adverse to the use of the Bible, but cer- 
tain it is that, whether under the apprehension that 
its pages may not altogether sanction some of her 
dogmas, or that the reading of it by its co-religionists 
might turn their attention from herself to God, or 
that translations may be circulated containing error, 
that Church has for centuries hindered the free cir- 
culation of the Bible. In 1239, the Synod of 
Tarragona denounced as a heretic any one who, 
having a translation of the Bible, refused to sur- 
render it to be burnt within the space of ten days. 
The so-called heretical translations of the New Tes- 
tament are condemned in the Judex Librorum 
Prohibitorum. Clement XI., in 1709, ordered the 
Inquisition of Spain and Cardinal Pontocarrieri, 
minister of the Pope at that Court, to be most care- 
ful in not allowing the introduction of the Bible 
into Spain, and by his Bull “ Unigenitus Dei Filius” 
the same Clement condemned the reading of the 
Bible by the laity. “It is an error,” said Pius VI. 
in his Bull “Auctorem Fidei,” “to assert that, except 
in case of inability, all should read the Scriptures, 
and that, therefore, they should be translated into 
the vulgar tongue. The Church prohibits the use 
of the Holy Scriptures in the vulgar tongue, and 
permits only the use of those which are published 
with the approbation of the Holy See, and with notes 
of the fathers and other Catholic writers.” After 
the Bible Society was formed Pius VII., in 1816, 
wrote to the Bishop of Gnesna, in Poland, declar- 
ing such societies vaferrimum inventum pestem quoad 
fieri potest delendum—“ a most crafty contagious in- 
vention which must be destroyed.” Leo XII., in 
1824, exhorted all the bishops of the Catholic world 
“to watch against the two pernicious evils which 
were destroying the faith of Catholicism, viz., indif- 
ferentism and Bible Societies, which, under pretext 
of diffusing the sacred Scriptures, perverted their 
sense.” Pius IX., writing from his retreat at Naples. 
in 1849, said, “ From all this you will understand, 
most venerable brethren, with what vigilance and 
solicitude it behoves you to act, so that the faithful 
under your charge may be put upon their guard 
against the poison which cannot fail to be imbibed 
by the reading of such works, and may be earnestly 
reminded, with special reference to the Holy Scrip- 
tures, that no person whatever is warranted to con- 
fide in human judgment as to their true meaning, 
if opposed to the Holy Mother Church, who alone, 
and no other, has received the commission from 
Christ to watch over the faith committed to her 
trust, and to decide upon the true sense and inter- 
pretation of the sacred writings.” And last, though 
not least, in point of expressiveness, as late as 1850, 





the Archbishop of Milan, and seven bishops of the 
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province of Lombardy, addressed the parish minis- 
ters and clergy of their respective diocese, remind- 
ing them “how repeatedly the Church, by the 
mouth of the Roman pontiffs, has forbidden her 
children to read the Bible in any vulgar tongue 
whatsoever, though free from all suspicion.” Can 
there be clearer evidence of the aversion of the 
Roman Catholic Church to the free use of the 
Scriptures ? Nor can we be surprised, since, whilst 
believing the Bible to be a rule of faith, that Church 
does not admit that it is the only rule of faith, or a 
sufficient one. What use is there in giving the 
Bible to the people if they cannot understand it 
without going back to the traditions of the Church, 
confirmed by the decrees of council, by the 
Fathers, the liturgy, public prayer, and common 
practice ? 

It is the glorious mission of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society, and of all kindred so- 
cieties, to bring the Bible within the reach of the 
people, whether rich or poor, learned or ignorant, 
hoping that with an open Bible they will best 
dispel their ignorance and superstition. Happily, 
the Bible has been often translated into the 
vulgar tongue of Italy. It was first translated 
into Italian from the Latin Vulgate by Nicolo di 
Malermi, a Benedictine monk, and was printed in 
Venice in 1471. Sixty years later, and almost 
simultaneously with Tyndale’s translation in this 
country, Antonio Bruccioli issued his translation of 
the entire Bible from the original in Hebrew and 
Greek ; and we have it on the authority of Dr. 
M‘Crie, in his “ History of the Reformation in 
Italy,” that “such was the avidity of the public for 
the Scriptures at this period, and the disposition of 
the learned to gratify it, that other Italian versions 
were called for and produced in the course of a 
few years after the appearance of Bruccioli’s.” In 
truth, the circulation of the Italian version, imper- 
fect as it was, materially contributed to the diffusion 
of the principles of the Reformation, and even 
from Lyons, which came to be regarded at Rome 
as “the chief seat of heresy,” several editions of 
the New Testament, and other religious books in 
the Italian language, flowed into Italy. After the 
suppression of the Reformation Giovanni Diodati, 
of a family of Lucca, himself born at Geneva, 
published in 1607 another excellent translation 
trom the original, which has so well stood the test 
of time; and a century and a half after, in 1769 
and 1779, Martini’s translation appeared, avowedly 
from the Vulgate, accompanied with the Latin 
text and copious notes, chiefly from the Fathers—a 
work which received the approbation of Pius VI. 
The Bible Society at one time published both these 
translations, Diodati’s and Martini’s, but for many 
years it has issued Diodati’s only. Doubtless 


there are variations in the two translations, Mar- 
tini having such words as sacramento for mistero, 
and fate penitensa for ravvedetevi; but other- 
wise they are both fair translations, and they are 
written—Martini’s especially—in pure Tuscan lan- 
guage. 


Of little use, however, would it be to have 











an excellent idiomatic version of the Bible if there 
were no agency for its circulation. In 1808, the 
British and Foreign Bible Society first took up the 
printing of the Italian Scriptures, copies of which 
found their way to Italy through Malta and Gibral- 
tar; but little could be done so long as the Church 
and the State were allied in preventing their cir- 
culation, It was not till sixty years after—in 
1868—that the door was opened by the altered 
state of politics, and now the Bible is freely sold at 
the very gate of the Vatican. 

To one great event we are indebted for this con- 
summation. It is the abolition of the temporal 
power of the Pope that secures to Rome and to 
Italy the priceless blessing of civil and religious 
liberty. And it is an event of no slight impor- 
tance, which does honour to the nineteenth century, 
marks an era of progress and independence for 
which we may be thankful, and accomplishes a 
reform for which we are deeply beholden to the 
wisdom and energy of Italy. ‘The occupation of 
Rome by Italian troops, and the extension of 
Italian laws to another portion of Italian terri- 
tory, may be of no great moment to other coun- 
tries ; but the abolition of the temporal power of 
the Pope, as head of the Catholic Church, and the 
constitution of Rome—the Rome of the popes—as 
the capital of free Italy, are matters which inti- 
mately affect the best interests of every State, and 
are well calculated to fill the Roman hierarchy with 
dismay. ‘The popes have fought hard for this tem- 
poral power. It has been an object of ambition 
with them for centuries. They have preserved it 
in the midst of the greatest troubles and difficulties. 
They clung to it with indescribable tenacity. They 
raised it to a dogma, and yet it is gone—gone like 
an effete and worn-out institution, and no power 
can be found willing enough, or powerful enough, 
to lift a finger in its favour. 

It was not in a moment that the ambition for 
temporal power dawned on the heart of the popes, 
and it was long indeed before the pretension was 
put forth that it was in anywise hecessary to the 
free exercise of their spiritual functions. But power 
is dear to every one, and we need not be surprised 
if we find popes and cardinals readily forgetting the 
original simplicity of their office, and coveting 
the rights and privileges of domination, But how 
characteristic was the first exercise of such power! 
When Leo the Emperor, resolved to bear no longer 
with the superstitious worship of images, sent an 
order from Constantinople to Rome requiring their 
removal from the churches, Gregory II., zealous for 
such a practice, protested against the decree, and 
for the first time asserted independence of action. 
Resolutely he set at nought the authority of the 
duke who represented the emperor, and went so far 
as to debar the emperor from communion, to absolve 
the people of Italy from their oath of allegiance, 
and to forbid them to pay taxes or perform any act 
of obedience. ‘To strengthen such assumption of 
sovereignty, a story was thereafter propagated that 


Constantine, seven hundred years before, had 
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ceded to the Pope the right of reigning in Rome; 
but matters were not ripe for such an issue, and, if 
it was already entertained, it was for the time relin- 
quished. 
confessed, must have been a critical one in the 
middle ages. At the mercy of the emperors, who 
wanted to make them the tools of their un- 
hallowed designs, and exposed to the exactions of 
barbarian hordes, which were for ever invading the 
provinces of Italy, the popes were often thankful 
if they could count upon the aid of some mighty 
sovereign to help them out of their difficulties. 
And it was, doubtless, with that view that Gregory 
III. induced his brother magistrates to offer the 
sovereignty of Rome to Charles Martel, chief of the 
French, who had saved Christian society from Sara- 
cen persecution. When the ambassadors brought 
to him the keys of the tomb of St. Peter, they said 
to him, “ We beseech you, by the living God, and 
by these keys, marks of supreme power, not to 
prefer the friendship of the King of the Lombards 
to that of the Prince of the Apostles.” And 
accordingly, when the Pope was once again threat- 
ened by the Lombards, and had to turn himself to 
Pepin for help, that sovereign forthwith crossed 
the Alps, defeated the Lombards, and compelled 
them to restore all the territories which they had 
seized from the Greek emperor, viz., the Exarcat 
of Ravenna, the Romagne, and the Marches, not 
to the Court of Constantinople, but to the Church 
and the Roman Republic, thus constituting the 
popes his feudatories. It was, however, a trust rather 
than a donation that Pepin intended, and Charle- 
magne, in confirming it, made it still more so by 
imposing many restrictions. But the popes had 
from that time an opportunity of ruling of their 
own free-will, and the temporal power was fully 
assured. 


“Soleva Roma, che ’l buon mondo feo, 
Due Soli aver, che l’una e I’altra strada, 
Facean vedere, e del mondo, edi Dio 
L’un I’altro ha spento, ed @ giunta la spada 
Col pasturale, e l’uno e I’altro insieme, 
Per viva forza mal convien che v. ada, 
Perocché giunta, ]’un l’altro non teme.’ 


“To Rome, which taught the ancient world good deeds, 
Two suns were wont to point the twofold way, 
That of the world, and that to God which leads. 
The one has quenched the other—with the crook 
‘Lhe sword is joined ; and scarce it need be told 
How ill the twain such combination brook, 
Since one no longer doth the other curb.” (Purg. xvi. 106.) 


As soon as the desirability and possibility of esta- | 


blishing an independent separate State, in conjunc- 
tion with the Church, were admitted, and a nucleus 
was obtained of the same, means were taken for 
enlarging it by acquisitions and donations. 
not difficult to induce Matilda, the Countess of 
Tuscany, with no heir of her own, and personally ad- 
verse to the Germans, to pass over to the Holy See 
all her territories. Nor were the popes unwilling to 


resort to the same means of defence as other sove- | 


reigns were wont to do. When in the ninth 


century Rome was threatened by Moorish pirates, 
Leo IV. fortified himself in the subyrb called Borgo, 
but afterwards from his name the Citta Leonina, 
situated on the right bank of the Tiber, a district com- 


| 





The position of the popes, it must be | 


It was | 


| corrupted by its union with temporal authority. 


prehending the area between the Castle of St. Angelo, 
the Hospital of Santo Spirito, the Vatican Palace, 
and St. Peter; a strange presentiment this of the 
limited sovereignty now offered by the Italian Go- 
vernment to Pius IX., but which he sullenly rejects. 
At the commencement of the twelfth century, Pas- 
qual II. having a quarrel with Henry V. on the 
right of investiture, agreed that the popes and 
all ecclesiastics should renounce all the states 
and gifts which they had received, on condition 
that Henry V. should abandon his claim of in- 
vestiture with the ring and staff. But the whole 
clergy rose as one man in declaring such an agree- 
ment impious, and they rebelled against the very 
idea of returning from a condition of extreme 
opulence to that of utter poverty, as in the first 
centuries of the Church. ‘There have been popes, 
moreover, far from timid in the assertion of their 
rights. Innocent II., determined to extend and 
consolidate the temporal power of the Church, 
secured for himself and his successors the nomina- 
tion of one senator ; compelled the prefect, till then 
an officer of the empire, to recognise no other power 
but the pontifical ; assumed the right of nominating 
all the magistrates ; dispossessed all the feudatories 
of the emperor; and united to the dominions of the 
Holy See the March of Ancona and other cities, 
When the right of succession became doubtful in 
Ferrara by the death of Azzo VII. of Este, the 
Pope boldly declared it the property of the Holy 
See, and because Venice dared to oppose the claim 
of the Church, the Pope thundered his excommu- 
nication against the Venetians, declaring them and 
their children, down to the fourth generation, in- 
capable of filling any ecclesiastical or secular dig- 
nity, confiscating all their property, and autho- 
rizing any one to make the Venetians slaves in 
any part of the world wherever they might be found. 
But what is the use of reciting the acts of the popes 
century after century? We all know that Urban, 
Hildebrand, Leo, and Sixtus have not been over- 
scrupulous in the way they got power and territory. 
However, matters in Europe gradually assumed a 
different aspect, and in proportion as the civil 
sovereignty of kings was consolidated and strength- 
ened, so the spiritual sovereignty of the popes 
began to wane and decline, till more than once the 
temporal power of the popes became greatly para- 
lysed or endangered. In 1797, by the Treaty of 
Tolentino, Pius VI. renounced and ceded to the 
| French Republic all his rights over the legations of 
Bologna, Ferrara, and the Romagne. Pius VII. 
was in prison; Gregory XVI. was ever in trouble ; 
|and Pius IX., after having commenced his reign 
amidst general ovations, seems destined to end it 
stripped of his crown, sullen, and desolate in the 
Vatican. 

What effects the loss of the temporal power may 
have on the interests of the Catholic Church it is 
'extremely difficult to estimate. Not a few have 
held that her spiritual authority was weakened and 
One 
of the most eminent counsellors of the popes, Car- 
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dinal Pacca, said, “I thought that the loss of the tem- | 
poral power and of the greater part of the ecclesias- 
tical property would diminish that universal jealousy 
for and those hostile measures everywhere made 
against the Roman Court and clergy; that, freed 
from the heavy burden of temporal affairs, which 
made them often sacrifice their precious time to 
worldly matters, the popes might the better turn 
their thoughts and cares to the spiritual government 
of the Church; that the Roman Church, having no 
more the splendour of royal pomp, or the attrac- 
tions of the riches of this world, would hereafter 
have within, it only men more devoted to the holy 
work intrusted to her; and that, lastly, the popes 
would no longer be bound, in choosing their ministers 
and counsellors, to have regard to the greatness of 
birth, the solicitations of the powerful, or the re- 
commendations of sovereigns, which justified the 
saying, ‘ Multiplicasti gentem, sed non magnificasti 
leetitiam.’” On the other hand, it may be said that 
the combination of civil and ecclesiastical sove- 
reignty gave the Pope immense facilities for im- 
posing an unlimited obedience to his injunctions 
and dogmas ; that, reduced to the capacity of an 
archbishop, and destitute of the power of enforcing 
his judgments, the great mass of his co-religionists 
will learn to take no notice of his injunctions or 
remonstrances ; and that, should Rome cease to 
be an independent centre of Catholicism, a pro- 
cess of disintegration will follow, and separate 
independent administrations will be preferred, cer- 
tain to be attended by more or less divergence 
from the central authority. We have nothing 
to do, however, with the possible consequences of 
the abolition of the temporal power on the future 
of the Roman Church. Certain we may be that, 
fallen or triumphant, the claims of the Pope, if 
not his authority, will ever be the same, and that 
the Italian Government will need be resolute indeed 
if it will cause the monster grievance which, for 
eleven or twelve centuries, has heavily weighed 
upon the world, once and for ever to be entirely 
extinguished. 

Certain important results are already being 
realised from the altered state of Rome and Italy. 
By the extension of Italian laws to Rome liberty 
of conscience is already, we may say, permanently 
established there as in other parts of Italy. Before 
1859 there were concordats between the different 
Italian States and the popes, whilst in the Pontifical 
no distinction existed between Church and State. 
All this is now ended ; the concordats have been 
annulled, and a new public law has been gradually 
formed in Rome itself on the basis of Cavour’s 
celebrated maxim, “ A free Church in a free State.” 
Let us not mistake, however, the meaning of this 
maxim. If the Pope has a right to assert full 
freedom in the exercise of his spiritual functions, 





it must be understood that his freedom must be 


consistent with the freedom of those who owe him | 
A free Church should have freedom | 


no allegiance. 


of the sword to enforce them. A free Church 
may have ample freedom to give visibility to such 
opinions by external acts of worship, but with a 
free State even that must be subordinate to such 
general laws of police which the civil power may 
deem necessary for the public welfare to establish. 
And if the Pope and the Catholic Church are to 
be free, so must the ministers and clergy of any 
other religious community. The Gospel must be 
freely preached—the Bible freely sold. Mission- 
aries and colporteurs must move in perfect liberty. 
The education of youth must also be free, and the 
Roman universities reformed and thrown open. How 
great indeed is the change required ere the Roman 
universities can rank with the other Italian universi- 
ties! It is not long, it should be remembered, since 
the Church had perfect power to shackle human 
thought, and since, in subserviency to its dictates, 
every science was in a degraded position; in 
metaphysics, rejecting Kant, Reid, and Cousin, as an 
abomination ; in morals, holding with the Casuists, 
and denying the existence of ethics apart from 
theology ; in classic studies, placing Prudentius on 
a level with Virgil, and preferring St. Augustine to 
Cicero; in mathematics, looking askance on the 
Principia ; in logic, adhering to the medizeval inter- 
pretation of Aristotle ; and in physics, proscribing 
every line of investigation which promises to alter 
received inferences from the letter of Scripture. 
The whole structure of the Roman universities 
must be altered before they are in a position to 
be of any benefit to the youths of Italy. Thank- 
ful indeed should we be if the abolition of the 
temporal power should secure for Rome also, and 
on the best possible basis—the public law of Italy 
—freedom of conscience, freedom of worship, and 
freedom of education, together with the inestimable 
blessing of civil freedom. 

This is the seed-time of moral and religious 
reform in Rome and Italy, and the opportunity 
should not be lost of sowing the good seed, not 
sparingly or grudgingly, but freely and cheerfully. 
Now, of all seeds the best and most precious is 
the Word of God, and since our Bible Societies 
are the great distributors of this seed, we must ask 
of them not to be slack in their efforts. Rome, 
as the capital of Italy, should possess a Bible 
depot at once rich and attractive, exhibiting 
the sacred volume in all the two hundred and 
thirteen languages and dialects in which, in whole 
or in part, ithas been translated. And considering 
how large is the proportion of priests and other 
ecclesiastics, more or less given to theological 
studies, permanently settled in Rome, or constantly 
visiting it from all parts of the world, we may fairly 
expect that it will become at extensive and 
growing field for the circulation of the sacred book. 
Next to an abundant diffusion of the Word of 
God, there ought to be at Rome suitable means of 
religious worship other than the stereotyped mum- 
meries that may be seen every hour of the day in 


to publish and propagate its opinions, but, with a | the three hundred and sixty-five churches of that 
tree State, it can no longer dispose of the power| capital. At present there is no Italian Church 
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at Rome worthy of the name. The English, 
Scotch, and Americans have been worshipping in 


very humble places outside the gates, and the | 


Waldenses and Free Church of Italy have not yet 
aspired to the erection of a church. Would it not 
be worthy of all Protestant communities to unite 
in an effort to build a suitable place of worship, 
where the Gospel may be proclaimed in Italian by 
the ablest preacher that can be obtained? Rome, 
too, has for ages been the centre of Roman Catholic 
missions, and the College of the Propaganda Fide has 





sent forth labourers to the farthest quarters of the 
earth, Would it not be possible to establish, in 
connection with such a church, an International 
Committee of Missions, to spread the joyful sound 
among all nations? The metropolis of power, of 
art, and of learning, after ages of slumber, is 
again rising to gain fresh laurels as the capital of a 
free and intelligent people. May it henceforth be 
renowned for deeds of devotion, love, and fervent 
service ! 
LEONE LEVI. 





HUMAN RELIGIONS. 


A religions, however different in their details, 
+ + might, without doubt, if we knew enough, be 
traced back, through successive developments and 
corruptions, to a common stem, from which they 
have branched off in the course of ages. The faiths 
of men, like their different races, are the spreading 
boughs from a parent root. Religion is as much a 
part of our being as our natural life, and there must, 
from the first, have been provision made for the 
one as for the other. As the ear presupposes 
sound, the eye light, or hunger food, the 
religious instincts imply the communication of 
religious truth. There must, therefore, in all 
systems, however opposed, be an underlying iden- 
tity in more than we might at first suspect; the 
witness of a primeval simplicity and purity long 
buried under accumulations of superstition and 
error. Creeds are mortal as well as men. They 
rise, flourish, and decline, to reappear in other 
forms. New faiths spring from the ashes of old, 
as new trees rise upon the wreck of those before 
them; and, like them, they are largely from the 
same materials. The genealogy of a religion is as 
hard to trace as that of the race that holds it. Light 
from heaven, and corrupt additions of human 
thought, are often strangely mingled. Revelation 
may have gathered truth into one radiant centre, 
but clouds of light have struggled with the darkness, 
all along, more widely than we think. 

It would be very curious and instructive if we 
could dig down through the heaps of error and folly 
in all human systems, and trace the first truths, left 
from the wreck of Paradise, on which they all rest as 
on a common foundation. We know enough to long 
to know more. See how the central truth of all 
religion, for instance,—the unity of God,—survives 
in every country. The winged circle, still used as 
an architectural ornament, speaks of the early 
Egyptian faith in One, All-seeing and Omnipresent. 
Hints of Him show all through Greek and Roman 
antiquity, and the Vedas of India reveal Him in 
the antiquity of the East. Rajah Rammohun Roy, 
indeed, who ought to have known, used to say that, 
even now, in spite of the three hundred million 


still higher to one supreme divinity. To-day every 
Hindoo will quote the Sanscrit saying, “ God is one, 





and there is no second.” ‘There is no speech nor 
language where this great truth does not linger. 
Its echoes have repeated themselves over the earth 
ever since it first fell from the lips of God himself. 

It is the same with many other truths. The 
sense of sin, the habit of prayer, the practice of 
sacrifice, the hope of a future life, and perhaps 
even some points which we are apt to think strictly 
“revealed,” are common tomankind. Without the 
knowledge of right and wrong there can be no re- 
sponsibility, and yet men everywhere own them- 
selves responsible, if not to a power above, to one 
within. A lie is a lie everywhere, and goodness is 
goodness even to the worst. Among the most 
degraded races some are found living pure and 
worthy lives, like the Indian noticed by Brainerd, 
or like Scipio, Marcus Aurelius, Seneca, or Epic- 
tetus in antiquity, and they could only do so by light 
from God. Every missionary speaks of good and 
bad among the heathen, and of meeting at times 
with some who hail the truth as that for which they 
have long been waiting. There are flowers in the 
deserts as well as in our gardens, and the same 
sun has quickened both. 

Yet possibilities show only exceptions, not the 
rule. ‘There may be light for those who seek it, 
but the heart of man as a race is “darkened.” If 
they know more or less of truth, they dislike it and 
do their best to forget it. The conscience and in- 
tellect have alike been warped by the depraved 
will, and creeds have been framed to suit wishes 
rather than convictions. The quality of actions 
has been obscured and even reversed by a per- 
verted moral nature, till there is not a crime that 
has not at some time been excused by religion, or 
even incorporated with it. Philosophers and re- 
formers, trying to reconstruct purer systems, have 
always failed in some vital points. Some stones 
have always been wanting to perfect the arch. If 
there has been little to question as to morals, all 
besides has been only speculation. God can only 
be seen by his own light; that lost, we have only 
dreams in his place. Thinkers and priests have 


| alike failed to satisfy the cravings of our nature. 
gods of Hindostan, every Hindoo, after all, looks | 


There is no calm of attainment anywhere. The 


soul, with only a passing sight of the stars, through 
Lost in its 


driving clouds, cannot steer its way. 
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own fancies, it moves in a circle, and is more and 
more bewildered. Lonely, it sighs for God, who 
alone can satisfy it, and follows shadows which it 
grasps instead. There is a radical defect in all the 
religions men invent. Even when they realise and 
embody much truth, some fatal error spoils the 
whole. Our noblest conceptions of God are neu- 
tralised by our false estimates of ourselves. We 
must have a religion from without, or yield to 
despair. 

An attempt to characterize human religions by a 
few broad lines is not so hopeless as it might appear. 
A few leading principles embrace all. The mind 
that constructs them is the same in every age ; the 
wants of the heart never change, and the pheno- 
mena and facts around us continue what they were 
to the earliest races. Man cannot create; he can 
only combine. ‘Thought moves in a circle, and can, 
at best, only reproduce the old in new forms. ‘The 
newest philosophy and the latest rites are only a 
masquerade of the immemorial past in the dress of 
the present. All religions not divine must always be 
—the expression of man’s unchanging inner nature, 
in its emotions ; the speculations of the intellect ; 
or the utterances of conscience. ‘They must be the 
outgrowth of either our emotional, our intellectual, 
or our moral nature. 

1. The emotions govern a vast number, alike in 
the affairs of common life and in the higher 
interests of religion; and that it should be so ina 
measure is right enough. Not to be moved by 
our feelings argues a cold and inferior nature, but 
to be under their control is fatal to our best 
interests. Mere impulse or sentiment, call it which 
you like, is, at best, superficial and passing. The 
understanding and conscience refuse its authority, 
and often convict it of folly, and turn us against it, 
almost as soon as we have yielded toit. Rising 
from no intelligent convictions, but from momentary 
impressions, its counsels are apt to give way to an 
opposite influence, with as little reason. They are 
the mere gusts and variable winds of fancy, veering 
no one can predict how or when. In common 
life they mean, when they control a man, capri- 
ciousness and uncertainty ; here to-day, there to- 
morrow. You can never know where to find a 
creature of impulse. You might as well try to 
catch the dancing shadow on the wall. The feel- 
ings are the leaves and light efflorescence of the 
mind; the conscience, the deep, fast anchoring 
roots; the intellect, the strong shaft and wide 
branches. In religion they show themselves in a 
sentimental and vague reverence excited by any of 
a thousand influences. The beautiful or sublime 
in nature, the richness of the landscape, the calm 
of morning, the light of the setting sun, the silence 

or shade of the woods, the vastness and restless 


swell of the ocean, the sailing of the clouds, the | 


gloom of a storm, the desolation of winter, the 
freshness of spring, or the glory of summer or 
autumn, affect the imagination of many, and induce 
a soft reverie of tenderness and devotion which 
they mistake for religion, 





ciple, not a mere glow of feeling ; the flow of the 
whole current of our nature, not a passing ruffle, 
against the stream, by a breath of outward excite- 
ment. The hush and awe of the spirit raise them 
for the time above their ordinary level, and leave 
their lower natures behind. Lofty thoughts and 
sympathies reign for the moment; their thoughts, 
let loose from earth, wander through eternity, and 
outward beauty is transfigured into something 
higher. Better thoughts come over them like a 
spell, and a dream of goodness floats before them. 
But the imagination is not the man. Such im- 
pressions are only a sensuous exaltation, which dies 
with their immediate cause, like the colours on 
clouds or the light on the landscape. The clouds 
and the landscape are themselves unchanged, and 
will presently fade into their wonted aspect: There 
is only dull vapour over us, and commonplace 
scenery around as soon as the light has died away. 
Such reveries leave us as they find us; no more at 
peace with ourselves, no more enlightened on the 
great questions of the soul, no more raised out of 
our mean and unworthy tastes than we were before. 

It is the same whatever stirs us to such frames. 
They may rise from any of an endless variety of 
incidents or objects, but are always marked by 
the same characteristics. We are affected by the 
most opposite causes. A calamity, or a favour of 
fortune, the sound of music, a tender look, a word, 
the sympathy of numbers, or the depression of 
solitude, a remembrance or an anticipation, may 
awake trains of devout sentiment to which for the 
time we yield, delighted. But if they go no farther, 
they are of no value. Mere feeling, if it pass to 
nothing higher, is only the barren blossom without 
its setting into even the promise of fruit. Senti- 
ment, by itself, counts little with men, and is dis- 
couraged as apt to-be superficial and hollow. 

With God it must be equally worthless. It is at 
best only the confession of truth which convicts 
without converting. It abounds in times of 
religious excitement, but it is always common with 
the young ; with those of a nervous temperament ; 
and where education has not restrained the fancy 
by strengthening reason and thought. It leads 
some to see visions and hear mysterious voices, 
and turns others, with perhaps more culture, into 
fond dreamers who mistake poetical feeling for 
change of hearts. It is of no age, but must have 
shown itself from the first. The mythology of 
every land owes its origin to it, in great measure, 
for the peopling nature with shadowy beings is only 
the giving an outward form to our own dreams and 
fancies. So with that of corrupt Christianity, 
which is only the personification of sentiment, 
creating the object it worships. Passing beyond 
its due sphere, the imagination ignores the intellect 
and the conscience, and thinks it finds in dreamy 
feeling what can flow only from the assent of our 
whole nature. But religion is not a rhapsody, and 
it is only its counterfeit which is content to let 
reason and the moral affections sleep. Break the 


But religion is a prin-| enchantment, and the dream is gone. 
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2. The religions of the ¢nfe/lect are as inade- 
quate to meet the demands of our nature. The 
mind striving after truth, if the heart, humbled and 
child-like, be its counsellor, is a sight than which 
none is grander, or can be more pleasing to Him 
who is truth itself. But 1 speak now of theoretical 
speculation alone, apart from that attitude of the 
spirit which would raise it from an intellectual to 
a moral inquiry. One sympathizes with Male- 
branche in his exclamation, that, if he had the 
truth in his hand, he would let it fly again for the 
pleasure of its recapture, or with Lessing in his 
avowal, that, if it were offered by God, in his 
right hand, and the search after it in his left, 
he would ask this rather than that. 
pressions show the difference between the head 
and the heart. Intellect craves restless activity ; 
the bosom seeks repose. Speculation, like the 
footless fowl of Indian fable, keeps in the air; the | 
soul, like Noah’s dove, seeks the ark with the first | 
leaf of promise, and rests there, to go out no 
more till the peaceful end. Intellect is not the 
whole man, not even the imperial part of him. 
The heart sits enthroned over all the faculties, and 
sees them stand to minister before it. The brain 
cannot recognise and appropriate moral truth— 
the truth which is the image of God. Right and 
wrong are decided by the breast. The intellect 
might be angelic, and the moral nature corrupt and 
hateful. Greatness is not goodness, else Satan 
would still be in heaven. The moral nature 
may be dead while the intellectual grows day by 
day. Mere knowledge looks, at best, into Para- | 
dise from without; the humble heart passes | 
through and takes of every tree of the garden. | 
The intellect makes religion a science ; the heart 
feels it as a life. To the one it is philosophy; to 
the other, practice. The one cannot, by its very 
nature, find what it seeks; the other cannot miss 
it. Mere intellect can only see the trailing gar- 
ments of God as He passes by; love lies in his 
bosom. Tasking himself beyond his powers, man 
is lost when he seeks to think out the Infinite. 
As a phantom is said to rise in the desert and 
beckon the traveller into its depths to perish, 
speculation tempts the mind into the trackless 
wastes of the unknown, to lose itself in im- 
mensity. True wisdom comes in the end to feel, 
with Socrates, that the highest knowledge is to 
know that we know nothing. To theorize on the 
transcendental is to feed on dreams. Take modern 
philosophy, with all the past to teach and warn it, 
and what does it offer? On the one hand it 
simply ignores the supernatural, and contents itself 
with noting effects and laws, sinking into a dull 
materialism to which the spiritual is unknown. On 
the other, it confounds God and nature, and deifies 
man as the highest manifestation of the Divine. 
To the one, there is no hereafter; to the other, 
heaven is only the Nirwana of the Hindoos, an 
absorption into the ocean of “ being,” like a rain- 
drop into the sea, ora wave sinking back into 





But such ex- | mocks us. 


| makes us the slave of mechanical laws; the other 
| tells us that Fate grows over us like grass over 
|the dead. The one makes the world all; the 
other makes it nothing, and gives nothing beyond. 
| The latest form it takes is to repeat the earliest 
|fancies of the East, that, as one sees things in 
sleep, but wakes and finds them only a dream, so 
| the world is but the dream of God—an illusion 
| with nothing real but the consciousness which 
| He has projected into it, from Himself. What is 
there in this to satisfy the heart burdened with 
guilt and sighing for peace? What light does it 
| throw on duty, what hope does it afford to cheer 
| and sustain? Positivism degrades, but Pantheism 
Yet they are the last achievements of 
| the intellect in religion. ‘They enforce the lesson 
that it is the part of the intellect to doubt, to in- 
quire, and, in its own sphere, to believe, but that 
the moral sense alone can apprehend moral truth. 
The understanding comes back blinded and be- 
wildered by the light, when it attempts to explore 
the higher mysteries. 

3. Sentiment and intellect thus failing, there 
remains the conscience. Can no satisfactory faith 
be developed from it? ‘There certainly is such a 
thing in man as a sense of right and wrong, and a 
deliberate choice of either. Ancient or modern 
heathenism may repudiate sin ; may call it disease, 
or fate, or folly, and claim pity for it rather than 
blame; but he who does wrong feels that if he 
need the pity he deserves the blame. Misconduct 
is the worst of misfortunes, beyond question ; but 
it is more. Universal human nature, philosophers 


| excepted, feels that peace lies only on the other 


side of forgiveness. A deep sense of guilt is at the 
bottom of nearly every creed. The trouble is in 
the remedies proposed. Men will pay any price 
for their past sins, so that they may be their own 
masters again, for the future: the outside of th 
platter may have any possible care, so that th 
inside be left untouched. They set themselves 
reconcile a contradiction, to pacify conscience, and 
yet keep the sin that disturbs it. 

Our instinctive bearing to God is one of fear. 
Innocence would think of Him only with loving 
adoration: guilt makes us shrink from Him with 
terror. He is no longer, to mankind, a Father 
whom they delight to approach, but an angry 
power they must appease. We picture Him to 
ourselves through our alarm. Revelation 
shown us a God of love, but in our own hearts we 
dread Him. The key to much lies in this. Fear 
that seeks to propitiate an Almighty Master governs 
the masses in every age. It has led to every ex- 
cess of superstition and cruelty. The horrid altars 
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of many faiths attest its strength. In its wild 
frenzy it has shrunk from no crime. It has slain 
millions of human victims on its altars. Its 


penances have made the world a hell to millions 
more. It has everywhere hoped to earn heaven 
by some price, however terrible, paid in direct or 
vicarious sufferings, Men cannot get rid of the 
idea that God is like themselves, and can be 





the depths from which it had risen. The one 
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soothed by some ransom or abasement they can 
offer. It seems as if He must be pleased with the 
thousands of rams and ten thousands of rivers of 
oil they give, or with the inflictions and tortures 
they impose on themselves or on their feilows. At 
the worst, how can He refuse to yield to a ransom 
| of human blood ? They have forgotten that the 
|| true sacrifices of God are a broken spirit, and that 
| He delights not in burnt-offering. 
| 

| 

| 
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The burden of life has pressed so heavily on 
| some peoples, and the mystery of Providence so 
|| perplexed them, that they have sought their safety 
'| in openly making evil their god. 
to them, seemed to have the power, and to need 
their slavish adoration to keep him quiet. The 
negro worships the lion ; the Mexican, the serpent ; 
the Yezidi, Satan ; 
power, with which they must be on good terms. 
But is it not the same nearer home? Where 
religion is a compromise of so much outward 
observance, a matter of mere precaution, a thing 
wholly separate from the morals and life, what 
difference is there in the principle? Conscience, 
or fear, will eat no meat on Friday, but it will lie 
'| all the week. Greek brigands must have the sacra- 
ment, must confess, must go through their incanta- 
tions to put God under a spell so that He 
cannot hurt them, before and after murder. Pro- 
testantism, as it is, lets men off easily. It thinks 
God easily bribed. Attendance, more or less regu- 
larly, at church or chapel, so much money to 
certain objects, so much respect to the dead idols 
of neglected truths, and it thinks all right. 

Can conscience ‘supply a true religion? So far, 
it can. It gives light enough to any who seek 
| God humbly, to find Him. His demands are 
| always measured by his gifts. If we have only 

our religious instincts to guide us, He expects less 
|| than if we had more. The moral sense may teach 

us much, but, as a fact, we never find it laying that 
only sure foundation, the utter weakness of man, 

| and his supreme need of grace and strength, to 
pardon, quicken, and sustain. Conscience, in 
every case, begins and ends with man himself. It 
| teaches virtue, not the need of a new birth; its 
| | rod and staff are its own resolutions, not the gift of 
| God. It never realises that grandest of all truths 











each the symbol of malignant away. 





i] respecting man, that he rises by abasement, and is 
greatest when he feels himself least. It can never 
tell what to do with its sense of guilt. It can rise 
to no calm hope of a pure hereafter. It leaves 
the future dark, the breast disturbed, life a burden, 
and the heart lonely in self-righteous pride. 

We must not forget that conscience represents | 
no fixed idea. It is largely a matter of race, edu- 
cation, and locality. Opposite sides of a mountain 
‘|| range have a different morality. You might con- | 
| struct a map in which there would be moral anti- | 
podes ; the light of oe, the darkness of the other. | 
What is religion in India is often crime in England. 
Thus, besides the fatal defect of a false starting- 
point, that man can raise himself—there is a less | 











alike fail. 
cannot create. 
| we must fall lower and lower the longer. we are left 


to ourselves. 


deadly but still weighty contradiction in the defini- 
tion of right and wrong in their details. 

Where Revelation is received, there are those 
who use it only to make a religion from it for 
themselves. Its simple morality is accepted, but 
its doctrines ignored. Its God is rejected for one 
to suit their own fancy —all-merciful, and easy 
even to the worst offenders. They settle a code 
for themselves, and expect all will be right in the 
end. They would be offended if you suspected 
them of not loving God. But describe Him as He 
is drawn in Scripture, and, after all, they feel that 


The devil has, | they had very different thoughts of Him. Holi- 


ness in the thoughts, the consecration of our 
whole nature, self-denial, self-abasement, are not in 
| their creeds. Touch their self-love and they turn 
Speak of the new birth, it is only a cant 
phrase. If religion flatter them, they flatter it in 
return ; but let it condemn them, and they are like 
the idolaters who abuse and beat their gods when 
they refuse to humour them. 

The religion of an honest kindly life is another 
phase of the same principle. Unwilling to accept 
a creed from without, we make this last and per- 
haps highest compromise. But it has the fatal 
defect that we who are to obey the law, make it or 
choose what parts we please. Our duty is defined 
by ourselves, not by God. The conditions of the 
favour are settled without his being consulted. 
Merit lies as much at the bottom as in any system 
whatever. Kindness to our fellows, honesty, the 
virtues of home life, and the like, are part of reli- 
gion, but the bearing of the heart towards God 
may be the prouder, and thus the more faulty, from 
the consciousness of worth toward our fellows. 
There may be no humiliation for sin, no striving 
after a loftyreligiousness of heart,no wrestling against 
the thousand secret sins of which the best are guilty. 
The vital principle of true religion is loyalty to all 
goodness, that is, to God; not the accidental 
practice of selected virtues, Evil, as such, even 
in the thoughts ; evil, not in its issues only, but in 
the state of feeling which makes it possible, must 
be hated. The ideal sought must be an instinctive 
recoil from even a passing taint. The only 
righteousness worth the name is stainless as the 
robes of angels. The Spirit must strive to be a 
white lily in the muddy waters of the world—a 
spotless mirror from which all dimness passes off 
without a trace. If there be none such among 
men, the standard must still remain the same; 
| man must only confess that he cannot raise himself, 
lor make his own religion, but must have it shine 
from without into his “darkness, as sunlight fills the 


| cloud and turns it to its own whiteness. 


Sentiment, intellect, and even the conscience, 
trying to bridge the gulf between man and God, 
The bosom may corroborate, but it 
Our religion must be given us, or 


J. CUNNINGHAM GEIKIE, 
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THE WITHERED FLOWER. 


FOUND a little flower, 
Not many inches high, 
It grew among the brambles, 
Scarce seen by human eye. 


From parent root I plucked it— 
Its scent was very sweet, 

I bore it off in triumph, 
Far from its safe retreat. 


In costly vase I placed it, 
I bid it live and bloom, 

I thought to fill the chamber 
With rich and sweet perfume. 


But, lo! my flower withered, 
And all its beauty fled— 

In vain I sought to cheer it, 
And raise its drooping head. 


In thoughtful mood I pondered, 
With heart intent to hear : 

I sought to learn a lesson, 
ind found a teacher near. 


In silence, but with power, 
The flower preached to me. 

It said—* Abide in Jesus, 
Let Jesus live in thee. 


‘* Thou hast no life without Him, 
Apart from Him is death ; 

Thy graces droop and languis h 
W ithou 


‘* But in this Vine abiding, 
And firmly grafted in, 

Thy beauty’s like the olive, 
Thy scent like Lebanon.” 


His quickening breath. 


E. F. 
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“A LEAF OUT OF AN AUSTRALIAN LIFE.” 
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THE STORY OF THE MINE. 


TO THE POINT. 


AS Israel Mort | 
come?” asked 
Mr. Griffith 
Williams, as 
he entered 
through the 
French win- 
dow into the 
sittin g-room 
.) with an open 


CHAPTER V.—COMING 






letter in his 
hand. 
“We, in- 


deed,” said his 
wife, just then 
whisking 


“ Griffith ! Griffith !” 

“You may well exclaim. But I fear the matter 
is worse even than it looks—and that in the guise 
of a friendly gift he has deliberately conferred on 
me a most thankless labour and responsibility.” 

‘Dear, dear! Yes, indeed! Yes, indeed !” re- 
iterated Mrs. Williams with that rising inflection 
at the end of the sentence that is so characteristic 
of the Welsh, and so pretty in their women, 

“The mine, I find, has been producing about six 
thousand a year for some years past ; so apparently 
there’s three thousand apiece for us, and the 
burthen of management upon me alone. Well; 
perhaps that’s not unfair. But what do you say to 
this, Maggy? Israel Mort has been at Bar- 
rett repeatedly about the bad state of the mine, 
and now he has been at me, even at the risk of 
Barrett’s sending him adrift. And what do you 





down an un- 

fortunate} 
spider from | 
some dim and | 
hitherto undis- 

covered cre- 
vice with her 
long feather-headed broom, and at once with her 
foot putting him out of his pain. 

Griffith rang the bell impatiently, and when the | 
maid-servant came bade her look out, and see if| 
Israel was coming. 

Then he began to read his letter again, but, stop- 
ping short, he called out with just a touch of annoy- 
ance in the tone, as if it were an old grievance— 

“‘ Maggy, do stop that ceaseless bustle of spider- | 
hunting, curtain-flapping, and rearranging every- 
thing. Such order becomes to me a kind of chaos 
made tidy,—do stop—leave all that to your ser- | 
vants, and to fitting times; and sit down here, I | 
have something to say to you.” | 

She paused a moment—just where she stood | 
with the long feather brush raised high as she could 
reach to dust the centre ornament on the gilt 
cornice,—as if trying to understand him ; but failing 
to do so, she completéd her job, then sat down 
near him with a smile on her genial face, and hold- | 
ing the long wand-like handle of the broom stuck 
upright, like an Amazonian spear turned to domes- | 
tic use. 

He laughed as he saw her attitude, but said with 
a grave face— 

** Brother Jehoshaphat, it seems, was not content 
with astonishing people while he lived, but carefully 
provided a fund of amusement for them when he 
was dead. I have just received a letter by post 
from the solicitor of his wife, old Mrs. Williams, to 
say that after the will made in my favour, as regards 
the mine, he left another, expressly referring to | 
and maintaining the first, but saddling me with a 
charge on the mine in the old woman’s favour to 
the tune of three thousand a year !” 
VII—33 

















think he says? Why, that Jehoshaphat has so 
worked the mine—taking everything he could get 
out of it, and putting nothing he could help into 
it—that his motto must have been the same as that 
of the famous Prince Metternitz—‘ After me the 
deluge !’” 

Seeing his wife’s eyes already begin to wander, 
he rose and paced up and down the room, speaking 
now to himself, now to her, while her thoughts, 
however much she strives to detain them, are 
already faraway. They penetrate below the crack 
in the floor, mnght down into the clean, darkish 
cellar, where, on a table, in their white cotton 
clothes, lie hams and flitches of bacon waiting to 
be salted, and ribs and loins and trotters to be 
wrapped up and sent to neighbours who have be- 
spoken them, or, in special cases, as gifts. 

“Don’t you see, Maggy, my position? I have 
all the repairs, however elaborate or costly, to 
make.” 

“ Yes, indeed! It’s a shame, Griffith.” 

“So that if I have to spend the entire income 
for a year—a year do I say? perhaps for many 
years—her three thousand must go on being paid !” 

“ But, Griffith, she can’t live long, you know. No, 


| indeed.” 





“ And then it may be worse—for it is not a mere 
life interest, but a permanent charge, which she can 
and will leave to others. She may be reasonable, 


| and inclined to help ; but a stranger will of course 


stick to his bargain, and ask me if I am a rogue if 
I propose to modify it. Here, just read the letter, 
and see if I have mistaken anything, for it has up- 
set me greatly.” 

The obedient wife puts down her weapon, takes 
the letter (rather a long one for a lawyer’s, as if old 
Mrs. Williams had had a finger in the pie, in having 
so many details gone into), and puts her left hand 
determinedly to her forehead while holding out in 
her right the letter, at some distance, to read ; but 
not long can she go on without interruption, for 


silence and bodily rest have already sent her mind’s 
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eye once more to the salting tubs and the half- 
made brawn. 

As it is her habit, as soon as she sees or thinks of 
a bit of work to be done, to pounce upon it like a 
bird of prey, no matter how important the task 
may be that she leaves unfinished, how can she 
read such long letters, or follow such new and 
strange thoughts ? 

This propensity of hers for flying from task to 
task renders such times of domestic inactivity as 
the present moments of great care and agitation, 
for the ghosts of her unfinished works rise up be- 
fore her and torment her. Who then can wonder that 
she gives but a divided attention to Griffith’s letter 
this morning, when such a motley and bewildering 
assemblage perplexes her brain ? 

There is a tap half driven into a beer barrel :— 

There is a dish of freshly-churned butter set 
down on the stones, within reach of the cat :— 

There is a pan of heaving and crackling dough 
at the kitchen fire :— 

Mrs. Williams’s imagination can bear no more. 
She rises hastily, says—‘“ Griffith, excuse me just a| 
minute,” and disappears, to return no more till her | 
husband has, as usual, forgotten her absence, and 
found new avocations elsewhere. 

Her first business was to discover what her “ lazy, 
loitering lasses,” the servants, were about, so she 
went round through the little court, with its old, 
picturesque, ivy-clad walls, that surrounded the 
kitchen and other offices, and began to call ina 
shrill voice for “ Ruth” and “ Anne,” but called in 
vain, so hurried on to the kitchen door, prepared 
for any amount of domestic calamity. 

At the threshold she was met by Nest in tears ; 
and the moment the poor child saw her she ran to 
her and clasped her, and hid her face in her dress 
as if her heart would break with the distress that 
was too great for her to explain. 

With some effort Mrs. Williams extracted the 
truth. Nest had just seen David—had met him 
quite accidentally—and been so frightened at his 
looks she could not venture to speak to him. 
But then he had come after her, and told her all 
his dreadful story about that horrible morning in | 
the mine, and how his father, when he let him 
come up again out of it, had told him he’d have 
to do it after all. 

“ And David says he’d die first. He hates it so. 
He shudders when he thinks of it. And oh, mamma, | 
David is so miserable. We sat down and cried | 
together I can’t tell you how long. And then | 
he seemed sorry he had told me, and went away, 
saying his father called him a mean coward, and | 
he supposed he was one, or he should never have 
told me. And he went away, and never even 
shook me by the hand.” 

Mrs. Williams loved her child, and knew how to 
comfort her, and did so now, and brought back all 
her bright gaiety at last by promising to see what 
could be done for David’s future. 

And then Nest prattled on, just like a bird in 
the early morning, as if it mattered nothing what 














was said, when the saying was so sweet—and 
then— 

Why, then Mrs. Williams sees, while reluctant to 
put away the child, once more in her excited fancy 
the beer spurting from the tap, the cat cooling her 
tongue in the fresh butter, the dough rising to un- 
heard of heights; she also sees in the same way 
Jenkyn, the farm-servant, coming for his coat, from 
which she had cut a sleeve, and only half finished 
putting it in again; sees strange dogs prowling 
about the cellar where she has left her hams, and 
flitches, and ribs, and trotters unprotected. 

Not that she fears old Dando, the farm dog; for 
that pig and he have been boon companions all 
their lives: they “twa hae run aboot the braes” 
and shared their feasts in the corner of the yard, 
as well as shared each other’s joys and sorrows to 
the last. No, she does not fear old Dando; but 
she thinks the cat, having taken off the edge of 
her appetite on butter, is sure to find her way to 
the trotters. 

At these and a host of other disturbing visions 
Mrs. Williams presses her feet together, kisses 
Nest, bids her run and play, and herself rushes off 
to examine into the actual state of things. 


Just at the same time Mr. Griffith Williams and 
Israel met in the pathway leading past the farm 
higher up the valley. The greeting on the squire’s 
side was genial, yet with a smack of condescension ; 
on Israel's it was deferential, but manly, almost 
stern. 

“Shall we sit down here on this little knoll, or 
go into the house ?” asked Griffith. 

‘* All places are alike to me,” responded Israel ; 
and following his employer’s example, he sat down. 
And as his lack-lustre eye (when unexcited) fell on 
the foliage and water of the beautiful valley, he 
really seemed to see no difference between it and 
his own familiar mine. 

“Well now, Mort, what is it you want to say to 
me? Speak out, and straightforwardly, for Es 

“ Did you ever know me to do anything else?” 
asked Israel, as if really curious to be answered, 
but with no show of anger. 

“Well—no. But you are aware it is against 
all discipline for inferior officers to make com- 
plaints against superior ones.” 

“Better that,” said Israel, interrupting the 
speaker, “than, for lack of complaining, to let 
inferior and superior be all blown up together.” 

“Why, Israel, man! You do not, cannot, mean 
that things are so bad as that ?” 

“YJ mean, sir,” said Israel, looking aside and 
down, not at all as in fear, but as if engaged in some 
mental effort that required all possible abstraction 
from externals, “ that for a long time past the col- 
liers have made the deputy miserable by their con- 
tinual alarms, now about one thing, now about 
another. I mean that the deputy has been trying 
in the same way to scare me, and I have felt obli- 
gated so far to listen to him as to call Mr. Barrett’s 
special attention to a number of things that want to 
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be seen to, and which he does see to by treating 
the mine as a tinker treats a tin-kettle with a worn- 
out bottom—by eternal soft sawder. I mean, lastly, 
that as none of us, therefore, can get satisfied with- 
out going to head-quarters—why, to head-quarters 
I come, as it’s my duty to do. It’s your property, 
you know, sir, but it’s our lives at stake.” 

The eyes of the two men met—Griffith’s troubled 
with many thoughts, Israel’s luminous with one 
thought ; he was coming to the point at last. 

“And are the necessary operations so very 
heavy ?” asked the former. 

‘“‘T want you, sir, to come to the mine and judge 
for yourself.” 

“T! What's the good of that? Iam no judge. 
I hate the mine ; I mean the details.” 

“You are owner,” said Israel, with something 
like reproof. 

“Owner! Much good that'll do me!” ex- 
claimed Griffith angrily. 
news ?” 

For a moment Israel did not look up. It was, 
as we have said, a way with him, that of looking 
on the ground when pondering in thought, or when 
expecting critical questions. 


Slowly at last he raised his head, and looking | 


impassive as a piece of ice, said— 

“To what, sir, do you refer ?” 

“ My brother’s new will.” 

“ Just discovered ?” 

“Yes, Giving his wife three thousand a year as 
a charge on the mine.” 

Israel’s eyes again sought the ground, as if he 
could always at need there recruit his mental forces ; 
then turning them steadily on Griffith, he said— 

“ Well, sir, I will tell you. I signed that will, I 
and a comrade brought by me, as witnesses, at Mr. 
Jehoshaphat’s request ; for he had rather a respect 
for me, even while he didn’t choose to promote 
me.” 

“You signed it! ‘You, Israel You astonish 
me! And did he tell you what you were signing ?” 

~ Ta.” 

‘And you did not remonstrate; not say one 
word of the monstrous injustice of his saddling 
me with all the dangers, expenses, and responsi- 
bilities, while in all probability giving to her the 
bulk of all the earnings ?” 

“How could JI, Mr.-Griffith? I am but an 
overman, as Mr. Jehoshaphat once was. But he 
had become a great man, I remained a little one; 
little and insignificant as when we first knew each 
other. It was for him to say, ‘ Israel, do this,’ and 
for me to obey.” 

“ And why did you not tell me before ?” 

“ Because he bade me hold my tongue till the 
lawyer had said his say.” 

Griffith’s eyes glanced inquiringly, but uncon- 
scious they were doing so, in Israel’s, and then at 
his own dress, and then again at Israel’s, but 
dropped them suddenly to the dog lying at his feet. 

However slow might be the thoughts of the 
overman, his instincts were keen and quick, and 
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he at once guessed and tested the nature of his 
employer’s speculations by saying— 

“Tf, sir, you will say you will come down, I will 
take care that everything shall be made as little 
disagreeable as possible.” 

“ Tell me, Israel, is there any danger ?” 

“ Certainly not.” 

“You can guarantee that ?” 

“With my life,” said Israel with a smile, a most 
unusual phenomenon on his face, “if that were 
any good to you.” 

“Don’t imagine me a coward, Israel.” 

“Certainly not, sir,’ responded Israel, passing 
his hand over his face at the same moment. 

“TI can hunt with any horse, and leap anything 
that can be leapt; I can bear pain; I could go 
into battle, and decently, at least, play my part. 
These things lie or might lie in my way. But the 
mine !—well, Israel, you know as much of my 
history as most men, and know how I shrank from 
it in youth, and I don’t find my love grow for it in 
maturer age.” 

“ Ay, but for all that, there’s more to be got out 
of her now than as yet there ever has been,” re- 
narked Israel, patting the sward with his right hand, 
as if that were the mine below, and following the 
remark by such a glance at Griffith as the marks- 
man may give who fires at some noble prey and 
waits to see if it is about to fall. 

“What's that you say?” hastily demanded 
Griffith, who had already risen to his feet and 
turned his face towards home, but again turned, 
and now stood rooted to the spot. 

“Will you, sir, come to the mine to-morrow?” 

“You and I to be alone?” 

“Oh no; I think you should see the people, 
and they you.” 

“And what about Mr. Barrett ?” 

“ Of course he'll be there, sir.” 

Griffith seemed more and more to be lost in the 
tangles of his own thoughts, or else in the disturbed 
aspect that Israel’s presence, looks, words, and 
behaviour seemed to cast over them, and this 
reply puzzled him exceedingly. 

Certainly he wanted to hear whatever Israel had 
to say, and saw he must let him say it in his own 
time and manner. But he did also want not to 
seem mean or ungentlemanly to his manager, 
Barrett ; and was busily thinking how to compass 
both ends at the same time, when, lo! Israel set at 
nought his forethought by saying, as if it were the 
simplest thing in the world, that, of course, the 
manager would be present. 

After giving his employer ample time to realise 
the force of this remark, Israel said— 

“T will, if you please, call on him as I go home, 
and say I have asked you to meet us all to-morrow, 
and that you have consented to come.” 

“Tf so, he will be at the farm long before night- 
fall, and either require the project to be given up 
so far as you are concerned, or resign.” 

“ Or—resign!” echoed Israel; but Griffith 
could not, for the life of him, tell whether the 
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tone meant something of wonder, or a good deal 
of submission. 





| you'll find there, and take out a roll tied with red 


tape. Mind, tied with red tape! There are others, 


“What should I do, then?” asked Griffith a/ but the one tied with red tape is the right one. 


little maliciously, as he surveyed the overman. 

**T don’t think you will need to ask that ques- 
tion, sir, after our meeting to-morrow.” 

So said Israel Mort, and not a tone, look, or 
gesture escaped him that could imply that he felt 
trapped like a fox in his wiles. His employer 
could, in fact, almost fancy the overman’s mind 
was already far beyond the point where he, Griffith, 
was pausing in speculation; that Israel was wait- 
ing impatiently for him, that they might begin 
together some new undertaking, some grand com- 
mercial march, that might lead to wealth, such as 
the owner of the farm and of the mine had never yet 
dared to think of. 

He shook hands hastily with Israel, told him to 
expect him at six next morning, and then they 
separated. 


CHAPTER VI.—THE BATTLE OF THE PLANS. 


Wuite Israel paced along slowly, and in labour- 
ing thought, towards the village to execute some 
errand which had been intrusted to him by the 
manager, and which had given him the opportunity 
to be away from the mine without danger of exciting 
comment, who should he see but the manager him- 
self turn the corner by the nearest houses, and 
begin to ascend the hill towards the farm. 

A dusky light, the ghost of a smile, passed over 
Israel’s face as he said to himself, “I forgot that 
two could play that game!” 


Barrett was evidently hurrying his movements ; | 


his face looked red, and a long roll of paper was 
in his hand. 

Israel moved a few steps aside out of his sight ; 
then, after a brief pause, he returned, took just one 
glance after the fast-retreating figure, and then 
began himself to walk towards his own cottage at 
a pace that would have excited the astonishment of 
any of the neighbours who might have seen him, 
and remembered that never in their whole lives 
before had they beheld such a spectacle as Israel 
sweeping along at the rate of a prize pedestrian. 

But even this speed did not appear to satisfy 
him, for he stopped suddenly before an aged but 
still hale man, who was smoking as he leaned 
against the threshold of his door, and addressed 
him,— 

“ Martin, I am wanted up at the squire’s just 
now, but I also want something from home. Will 
you fetch it for me, and bring it up?” 


“QO ay! But I can’t go very fast nowadays, 
Master Israel.” 
“No. How long must I give you? You won't 


have to wait there.” 

“Ten minutes ‘Il take me there, say five to stop 
—that’s a quarter—and then there’s the hill, worse 
luck, I can’t manage that, with my short breath, 
under half an hour.” 

“ Three-quarters altogether: too much. Stop! 
Go yourself to my bedroom, unlock the big box 








When you have got it bring it up yourself, unless 
you can find some one you can trust. Not David, 
my boy—not him, mind—some one else who is 
strong and swift, and can run the whole way up. I 
shall give you a shilling, and if you find another to 
help, I shall give him a shilling too. But then I 
shall expect it at the farm in half an hour.” 

He took out his watch. 

“ It is now a quarter past twelve. You will send 
it by a quarter to one, or bring it by one?” 

“Ewa.” 

Israel paused just to see the old man start, which 
he did with creditable energy; then he himself 
turned and ascended the hill with extraordinary 
speed—never pausing from fatigue, never panting 
from want of breath, but with his wiry, muscular 
frame evidently capable of far greater efforts than 
any he was putting forth. 

Presently he overtook the postman, who asked 
him if he was going up to the farm, and would take 
the squire’s letters. 

“ Yes,” was the reply. 

While these were being sorted out, Israel put 
forth his finger and touched a letter that the post- 
man kept passing by. 

“ For Mr. Barrett ?” he asked. 

“Te. 

““Well, he’s up there ; so I’ll take that too.” 

“Why, Israel, I don’t know what’s the matter, 
but he came to me quite excited-like the other 
day, when you took his letters for him, and almost 
swore they had been opened.” 

“Guilty conscience, Owen. 
do that?” 

“0 

“The squire would like to see him have that 
letter without delay.” 

“Well, Israel, he didn’t directly order me not to 
give them to you, so we'll try once more.” 

The postman gave the letters, glad to escape a 
toilsome walk, and Israel resumed his former pace. 

One moment only he stopped. It was to eye 
the letter carefully all over. It was from the same 
correspondent who had so frequently written of 
late to the manager. The post-mark indicated a 
place that was a perfect maze of collieries. Israel 
had heard nothing—read nothing—about Barrett’s 
private affairs; but he had watched him closely, 
and come to the conclusion that the manager was 
seeking a new and possibly more profitable post, or 
else—and that thought struck Israel in a specially 
sinister point of view—he knew the dangers and 
future discredits of the mine, and was intending to 
retire safely before the day of that deluge which 
Jehoshaphat, with almost cynical enjoyment, had 
anticipated. 

“There’s a look about the writing of this ad- 
dress I like,” muttered Israel. “It means de- 
cision. 

“Ts it Yes, or No? 


Do you think I’d 
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“I’m a fool to ask that, or care about it. Yes 
or No matters little; but will the affair get to the 
knowledge of the squire? ‘That’s the question.” 

He neither knocked nor rang when he reached the 
farm, but went in where he knew there would be 
an open door. He met a servant, but the only 
cognizance he took of the fact’ was to ask her, 
under his breath— 

“ Has Mr. Barrett yet gone in to the squire?” 

“O yes, directly he came.” 

“ Somebody will bring me a roll presently. Let 
me have it—’tis for the squire—the instant it comes.” 

“Very well.” 

“Just tap, and leave it against the door. I shall 
near.” 

Passing her without further word, though not 
without her noticing the diabolic scowl on his face, 
he noiselessly tapped at the door, and receiving no 
answer, as he expected none, went in. 

His first act was to stand and look about him; 
his second, to take off his hat, which he had hitherto 
forgotten. 

Griffith Williams was in his usual place, the chair 
of state, holding up with both hands a plan of some 
part of the mine; while the manager was leaning 
over him, and pointing out with his finger certain 
parts of it, concerning which they were talking. 

“Israel, back again! That’s lucky. Sit down.” 

Israel did so, and the conversation went on for 
some time without seeming to interest him. Sud- 
denly his posture changed. 

“Then,” the squire was saying, “apart from 
minor operations and reparations generally through 
the mine, levels number one, number five, and num- 
ber six are the only ones about which we need be 
anxious, or incur heavy expense for ‘ dead work.’” 

“ That’s correct, sir,” said Mr. Barrett. 

“ And the new district you have just opened out, 
and which promises to be so productive—are you 
quite sure that will involve no great demand on 
capital ?” 

“ Quite, sir,” responded Mr. Barrett. 

“Only a new shaft!” said Israel from his corner, 
in a deep, sepulchral voice. 

Now, as a new shaft is in ordinary circumstances 
about one of the most costly operations the mining 
engineer can engage in, it is no wonder that the 
remark disturbed Griffith Williams’s luxurious 
equanimity. 

“What does he mean by that?” he asked of the 
manager. 

“ Can’t say, I am sure,” was the reply. “I only 
know that the ventilation is excellent at present, 
with the downcast and upcast in one and the 
same shaft.” 

Again came forth the sepulchral voice— 

“One shaft won’t do—for the new district—and 
if it would, Parliament wouldn’t let it. Why, the 
bill’s passing now.” 

Griffith looked from Israel to Barrett, and back 
from Barrett to Israel, and could not for a moment 
doubt the one had been making things pleasant— 
the other was making them true. 











He began to watch the two men from that 
moment closely. 

“ As to these levels, numbers one, five, six—if 
we do put them in a thorough state, is it certain 
that we can go on winning coal from them for a 
considerable period ?” 

“ Oh, quite.” 

‘*Not in number six,” asserted Israel. 

“Why ?” asked his employer. 

“ Because folk have been before us there,” said 
Israel. 

“Nothing of the kind, Mr. Griffith, I assure 
you,” said the manager, ignoring, as he had done 
throughout, Mort’s presence, except when compelled 
to reply at him. 

“Look in your map, Mr. Barrett,” said Israel. 

“Tt is you, Israel,” said Griffith, “who must 
look there. Get up, and come here where we can 
speak to you without shouting.” 

Israel rose, and walked slowly to the table, and 
looked over the shoulder of the manager, who had 
leaned down to inspect the plan. 

“ All right—ain’t it, Mr. Barrett? You find the 
old works there a little beyond the face of level 
number six ?” 

“ Pray look, Mr. Griffith, yourself for a moment 
again,” appealed the manager, half in scorn, yet 
half in trepidation, as though Israel’s manner sug- 
gested he knew not what causes of fear. 

“T do look, and see nothing indicated but a 
most valuable field of coal. Stoop, Israel, here 
over my arm: don’t be afraid.” 

“‘T never was yet, sir.” Then, after a pause, he 
added, seeing his employer’s heightened colour, 
*‘ Fear don’t do for an overman, sir!” 

“ True,” said Griffith, appeased. “ Well, do you 
find any abandoned works there, beyond the face 
of level number six?” 

“T’m obligated to say, No. 
pleasant thing to say.” 

“Why, Israel?” 

“‘ Because it ought to be there.” 
_ “Prove that,and ” the impulsive man stopped 
In time. 

Israel took no advantage—seemed to see none 
that could be taken—but walked slowly and heavily 
across the room, more slowly even than was usual 
with him, as if enjoying for once in his life the 
position of chief actor in alittle drama, which might 
turn out only a miserable, wretched farce, involving, 
however, quite enough of tragedy to give it dignity 
to him; or a pleasant, agreeable comedy, with a 
most satisfactory dénouement of commercial senti- 
ment, 

It was to the door he went to fetch his roll. He 
knew it was there ; he had heard the tap outside. He 
went out, and returned with it. Slowly he untied the 
red tape, and placed it methodically on the table, 
slowly unrolled the bundle, which consisted of 
various papers, took one away from the rest, and 
placed it aside while he re-rolled the others ; and 
then, and then only, did he display to the astonished 





And it ain’t a 





eyes of the two men a map or plan of the mine, of 
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the rudest description of manufacture, vilely co- 
loured, blackened with the stains from colliers’ 
hands, greased with drops from colliers’ candles, 
but vividly, staringly intelligible in every detail, 
and showing, at the first glance of the instructed 
eyes that now looked upon them, most important 
differences between it and the official plan of Mr. 
Barrett, still lying there under the hands of his 
employer. 

“Who made this?” was that gentleman’s imme- 
diate inquiry. 

“T did.” 

“ How, when, and where, in the name of heaven, 
could you accomplish this, if you did not take it 
from other maps ?” 

“ Actual survey, sir. Actual survey!” And 
perhaps for the first time in his life was Israel’s 
form seen to swell with pride, his swarthy face to 
glow with conscious self-satisfaction. 

“T’ve been waiting more than twenty years for 
my time to come; and this, and things like this 
naterally became my best helps to patience.” 

“ And have you studied everything about mines 
and mining in this thorough spirit ?” 

“Try me, sir; or let Mr. Barrett take me in 
hand. I’m ready.” 

Griffith smothered an inward laugh, as he said to 
the manager— 

“ Barrett, have you looked at his map?” 

“ He doesn’t seem inclined to let me.” 

This was not exactly correct. Israel, for reasons 
of his own, had rolled up a part of his plan, and 
placed the remainder between Barrett and Griffith. 
But the manager, after a rapid glance at level num- 
ber six, and the ground adjacent, which it was in- 
tended he should look at, put his hands upon the 
paper, and moved one of them against the rolled 
part, as if to unroll it for convenience. This Israel 
instantly stopped, with the remark— 

“Your map is yours, Mr. Barrett, and mine is 
mine. Let each crow upon his own dunghill.” 

“Well, how is it?” asked Mr. Griffith Williams, 
after a significant pause. 

“TI don’t believe in his plan.” 

“ All right,” said Israel: “to-morrow morning 
I'll show the place where I once bored through 
and nearly got into a mess; and if Mr. Barrett likes 
to have a swim without the necessity of larning 
the art, he has only to say the word.” 

“You startle me, Israel! Did you certainly 
leave all safe ?” 

“That, too, you shall see to-morrow, sir. ‘That 
level is the dryest in the mine, and has been for 
years.” 

“Well, Barrett ?” 

“Well, sir,” responded the manager, “he has 
been here much longer than I have. Of course, a 
manager who is often out of the mine must depend 
upon his overman who is always in it. 
deserves to be prosecuted for not giving proper 
information.” 

“In my overman’s book,” said Israel, looking at a 


? 


| 


on the fly-leaf my name and the date of the year 
[which he named]—the book which I gave you 
on your own request, on account, as you said, of 
various valleyable memorandums in it—you will 
find entered, under Wednesday, April 14, the par- 
ticulars of this very occurrence.” 

“T know of no such book. I never received it. 
It’s all nonsense!” exclaimed Barrett loudly and 
angrily, as he started from his chair. 

“Given to Mrs. Barrett,” began Israel, reading 
from another book, the place ready marked with a 
card, “ on the 1st of January, the year after, at the 
same time that she gave me five shillings, and said 
it was a Christmas-box from Mr. B., and remarked, 
| with a laugh, she wondered which was the best 
| Christmas-box of the two—the book or the money.” 

“ Tf she took it, she never gave it to me.” 

“Ah, indeed! She said, when I asked her 
afterwards, she had given it. Would the squire 
like me to fetch her ?” 

The squire waited to see if Mr. Barrett answered 
| the question ; but noting his silence and confusion, 
did not think it necessary for him to say anything 
either. 

And now Israel drew forth his letter. 

“The postman gave me this for you with the 
squire’s letters,” he said to Barrett. 

The manager snatched it from Israel’s hand, 
glanced at the writing, then at Israel’s face, which 
met his own immovably, and then, with somewhat 
nervous fingers, thrust it, as he thought, into his 
pocket. 

Israel’s hand, with the letter, which he had picked 
up, was thrust forth before him the next minute, 
and the circumstance, though slight, visibly in- 
creased the manager’s confusion. 

“Don’t stand on ceremony, Barrett ; read your 
letter, if you like, while Israel and I study the 
map,” said Mr. Williams. 

Had Mr. Barrett really been sure that Israel was 
incapable of tampering with his letter, as he 
certainly was, he would have preferred to read it 
at home; but the thought that Israel, his deadly 
enemy, as he now considered him, might know 
the contents, determined him to know them, too, 
without delay, critical as he believed they must be. 

He read, and his face paled. The long nego- 
tiations with the owners of a great colliery were 
at an end; something had disturbed them, perhaps 
| his too exacting demands ; and so the letter was 

simply a brief, moderately polite, and rather curt 
| note of rejection ; unconditional, absolute. 
Griffith could not fail to divine, by the aid Israel’s 
attitude afforded, the nature of this letter, but was 
| too much of the gentleman to even hint a question 
| on the subject. He was generous, and Mr. Barrett 
seemed in these eventful moments to determine to 
play a bold part, and trust to his employer’s gene- 
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But he | rosity for success in it. 
| “Mr. Jehoshaphat and I did not get on very 
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| well together, and he did not fairly put me on my 


little memorandum he took from his pocket, “bearing | equivalent of power. 


mettle as regards responsibility by giving me an 
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on my part. I wished to leave him, and wrote to 
an eminent firm. We negotiated, but I should 
have at once put a stop to these negotiations when 
you, sir, became the owner, had I had any reason 
to rely on your favour. But this letter definitely 
ends my chances there. I am free and ready to 
devote myself to your service henceforward, and 
will promise you there shall be no lack of zeal, 
care, or discipline.” 

Griffith looked undeniably pleased, and altogether 
Israel’s chances seemed hopelessly lost, to all eyes 
but his own. 

“To you wish to examine any other part of my 
map?” he asked, while carefully avoiding to dis- 
play anything but what they had previously seen. 

“ Does—does it differ much in other respects ?” 
asked Mr. Griffith Williams. 

“ This—that you have seen—is perhaps the 
least important of the differences. There are 
questions of future profit ere as well as questions 
of future danger or loss.” 

“ And ¢here you think, Israel, you alone ought to 
make not only the explanations, but the use ?” 

“Twenty years is a long time to wait; but I’m 
content now.” 

“ Ha! how is that ?” 

“Because you are a just man—and an enlight- 
ened man, and can see that my time has come— 
honestly come.” 

“Upon my life, Israel, I cannot gainsay you. 
Mr. Barrett, I shall pay you the equivalent of a 
quarter’s notice, and both I and Mr. Israel Mort, 
my future manager, will gladly do our best to pro- 
mote your interests. ‘To-morrow morning, Israel, 
expect me as we arranged.” 


“ The world comes to him who waits.” These 
words had met Israel’s eye while yet a compa- 
ratively young man. They had been to him as a 
sudden light in the darkness of his lot, which he 
felt to be an infinitely deeper darkness than any he 
had known in the mine. They clung to him until, 
through some strong law of mutual attraction 
between him and the truth they conveyed, they 
became a part of his daily life, his one article of 
faith that nothing could shake. 

And he ad waited with invincible patience, 
speaking to no one of what he was doing and 
expecting ; moving on, alike without sympathy or 
counsel ; never going out of his way to make weak, 
because premature, experiments for success ; bear- 
ing his hard lot, not with gentleness or Christian 
fortitude certainly, nor with the charity that think- 
eth no evil, but bearing it with an unshrinking 
resolve, that lacked only noble motive to be 
heroic. 

How is he feeling now, as he descends the hill, 
full of the consciousness that his hour had come— 
has passed—and that he has been equal to it, has 
wrung out of it full payment, with interest, for all 
fortune’s debt ? 

Does the heart, hardened by such long adversity, 
begin to thaw? 





Is he moved as he thinks of | 


taking the news to that poor wife at home, whom 
he, more than his poverty, had so utterly crushed 
down? Will David now see the gloom that is 
fast spreading over his boyish fancies melt away, 
and leave the world what it was before, beautiful 
as youth’s own dream, full of promise as youth’s 
own desires ? 


CHAPTER VII.—GRIFFITH WILLIAMS AND ISRAEL 
TAKE COUNSEL TOGETHER IN THE MINE. 


Mr. GrirFritH WILLIAMS had dressed himself 
with some care, as if conscious of the eyes that 
were to look, many for the first time, on their new 
employer, and as if he had forgotten the sort of 
place he was going through, and the contact his 
clothes would have to endure. 

When Mrs. Williams reminded him of this at 
their very early breakfast, he said carelessly— 

“ Tsrael will see to all that, no doubt.” 

“Griffith dear, don’t forget to say a kind word 
to Israel about David. Vow he must do some- 
thing better for him.” 

“He ought, at all events; but Israel’s a man 
difficult to deal with, I fancy, in things that he 
considers as belonging not to an employer's pro- 
vince, but his own. As manager, I may tell you, 
Maggy, I have immense faith in him, and expect 
great things from him. It wasn’t merely what he 
said and did that influenced me yesterday, but 
from a boy I have known him, and have always 
had the same idea of him, as a man not pleasant, 
but of real worth to those who know how to use 
him. My brother acted brutishly to Israel. He 
knew his abilities, and profited by them, just so 
far as it suited his convenience, but hindered him 
from getting one step higher, lest he might either 
get too great hold and make himself too valuable, 
or go elsewhere, and become as great a man as 
himself. What’s the time? Half-past five! What 
a dark, gloomy morning! I must make haste, or 
I shall be setting a bad example at the outset. 
Don’t you know,” he said with a laugh, as he 
kissed and parted with his wife, “ I am now one of 
the captains -of industry, and must mind my p’s 
and q’s 2?” 

As he approached the ugly group of buildings 
that surrounded the pit’s mouth, he saw Israel 
standing there, as if to watch the colliers descend ; 
and Griffith thought that as no one had yet noticed 
him, he would slip into a dark corner, and simi- 
larly watch Israel’s own behaviour under his new 
dignity. 

The news of his elevation had rapidly flown, 
and it was amusing to see the differing attitudes of 
the colliers as they recognised him. 

One man seemed almost inclined to kneel in 
reverence for Israel’s condescension in wishing 
him “Good morning,” till Israel’s dry question, 
“Drinking last night?” caused him to collect him- 
self, and hurry into the cage, followed by a laugh 
from his comrades. 

Another turned full face upon Israel, as he 
said— 
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“Tt’s a fine thing to be in luck, Master Israel. 
Luck’s a very fine thing, ain’t it?” 

“Give me time to try, lad,” said Israel quietly, 
and without offence. 

When the last of the working colliers had gone 
down, the deputy, or assistant overman, who had 
been ticking off upon his book the names of the men 
as they passed, went to Israel and held out his hand. 

Just for a brief space Israel delayed to take it— 
but then the two hands met—and seemingly a 
cordial grasp was given. 

The deputy was a man whom the most indifferent 
person could scarcely pass without noticing. First, 
for the unearthly blaze of the eye, which shone 
redly out of the cadaverous murky face like a lurid 
star during some portentous aspect of the heavens. 
Secondly, for the various marks upon his hand and 
features of the fearful burns to which he had been 
subjected in an explosion. And lastly, for the con- 
trast between the powerful-looking head and the 
thin skeletorlike frame, which looked in the bulky 
clothes as if newly raised from some graveyard and 
reanimated, either to benefit the owner by some 
new period in which to expiate sin, or because his 
previous life had been too valuable to be prematurely 
lost to his fellow-creatures. 

And he fad passed through an experience as 
nearly resembling this as could be humanly pos- 
sible. But of that there will be other opportunities 
to speak. 

“TI congratulate thee, Manager Mort,” he said, 
after a prolonged pause, during which he looked 
searchingly and wistfully into Israel’s face. 

“T congratulate ‘hee, Overman Rees Thomas,” 
was the reply. 

Just the slightest tinge of colour seemed to ap- 
pear on the pale, hollow cheek as he spoke again. 

“Tf thou sayest that seriously I thank thee, and 
shall try, with the Lord’s help, to do my duty ; but if 
thou madest the mistake of supposing I was seeking 
my own advancement and vainglory when I offered 
my congratulations, thou didst me wrong. No, 
friend Israel, I was yearning after better things.” 

“Which some day thou shalt talk to me about 
once more.” 

“Again thou mistakest. It is not thyself of 
whom I speak, but of these benighted creatures 
here below our feet. Israel Mort, dost thou re- 
cognise the hand that has done this for thee? 
Dost thou thank the Lord? Art thou determined 
to make this, the greatest event in thy life, redound 
to his glory and honour, rather than to thine own ?” 

“Rees Thomas, I am not given to so much 
talk. Do you accept the post of overman?” 





“Then I refuse. My sin of complicity is great 
enough already. I will undertake no higher re- 
sponsibilities, to make inmy neglect of his message 
more criminal.” 

Israel paused a moment to restrain his ire, for he 
knew no man whose value he could for a moment 
think of as equal in comparison with Rees Thomas's. 
And even then, as he saw the man get into the 
cage to descend, he could not but let the words 
escape him— 

“ Remember, if I have to find a new overman, 
he may ask me to let him choose a new deputy.” 

“He may ; and if he does, you will displace me. 
It is well. Perhaps it is to that God is guiding 
me. Useless here, I may ” At that moment the 
signal was given, the cage descended, and the two 
men were abruptly separated. 

Pondering over this conversation in which he 
had been deeply interested, Griffith did not care 
for the moment to comment upon it to Israel. 

Moving, therefore, slowly round some of the build- 
ings, he presented himself from a different point to 
the new manager, and shook him by the hand. 

Israel’s eye at once glanced at his employer's 
dress. Then he strode away to a little office, ask- 
ing Griffith to follow him. Here the silk hat was 
exchanged for one of leather, stiffened, so it seemed, 
with centuries of dirt and perspiration; over his 
blue frock he put on an old waterproof with sleeves; 
and lastly, he exchanged his own boots for a pair such 
as he had never before even dimly conceived the 
possibility of, so ludicrously clumsy and shape- 
less were they. 

Israel, however, saw nothing in the transforma- 
tion but its necessity, and could but vaguely under- 
stand the practical jest which so tickled Griffith. 
Israel was in no sense of the word a humorous man. 

The mirthful mood of Griffith underwent a great 
change as the cage bore him down, and he began to 
realise that dim awful mystery the depth and dark- 
ness of the earth as laid bare in the greater mines. 

To amuse him Israel told him brief anecdotes of 
his own and his fellows history regarding accidents 
in the shaft ; finishing with a bit of statistics show- 
ing how large a proportion of all mining calamities 
occur in the shaft, or connected with it, especially 
in the going up and down. 

The uncomfortable thoughts and feelings thus 
raised were allayed as the cage rested at the bottom 
and he was handed out by Israel. At first he was 
confused by the noise of the pumps, by the little 
twinkling lights, by the gleams on the water-pit, 
or sump, into which the water of the mine drains, 
and into which the pump dips to carry it away, and 





“Do you withdraw your objections to my holding | by the sharp rush of the air about him, moved by 


the men together for prayers at the beginning of 


artificial force. But as he grew used to the place 


the day’s toil? They shall be brief—ay, brief as may | he heard peculiar sounds, and turning, saw the dim 
be the lives of every one of us, which we cannot | forms of a number of colliers standing bare-headed 


depend upon for an hour.” 


in a reverential attitude, and Rees Thomas praying 


“TI have said No a dozen times, have I not? | with great fervour. 


Again I say No!” 


Griffith glanced round inquiringly at Israel, who 


The speaker’s voice was harsh, and the tone ex-! stood silent, grim, but took no notice of his em- 


pressed the sense of habitual soreness on the subject. | 


ployer’s gesture. 
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“Why do you object to this?” asked Grifith, | 
in a low tone. 


“Because it sets men thinking, and fills their} men dispersed. Rees Thomas waited just one 
hearts with vain imaginings. The best and happiest | moment within sight of the two persons on whom 
miner is he who thinks of nothing but how to win | his future so much depended, as if to say to them, 


coal while in the mine, and of nothing but how best | 


to forget it altogether when out of the mine.” 

“T’d let him alone.” 

“That man, an officer, has disobeyed positive 
orders.” 

“ Oblige me by saying nothing to him about it at | 
present, or till we have talked the matter over.” 


|“ Here I am if you want me,” but as they made no 
sign he went away through that same low black 
arch through which the general current of collier life 
had gone before him, and which reminded Griffith 
of the famous line from Dante—“ Abandon hope, 
all ye who enter here.” 


After a pause, Israel said, drily, ‘ Very well.” 
The prayer-meeting was soon over, and the 


A moment after he was angry at his own thought, 
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it seemed so unpleasantly—so inconveniently sug- 
gestive. He felt as guilty as a king caught in the 
act of teaching his subjects disloyalty. 

While he followed Israel step by step through 
the main level, or central way, he could but smile 
at his own anticipations, which had been of some- 
thing more than discomfort. It was not a pleasant 
place to choose for a promenade certainly, for he 
had to keep up a perpetual series of difficult strides 
from sleeper to sleeper, as the timbers crossed be- 
tween the rails of the tramway, or to walk with 
easier steps in some inches of water which was 
flowing outwards from the recesses of the mine , 
while in constant danger (if he moved in an upright 


posture) of knocking his head against some irregular , 





' beam of wood placed for the support of the roof 





where the natural rock was giving way. 

Then, too, when the signal was given of trams | 
coming he had to huddle away his somewhat 
luxuriant growth of person in a miserable little 
refuge hole at the side, and there crouch and shrink 
as the train went past with its seemingly inter- | 
minable trams. 

But when, proud of his own equanimity during 
this preliminary experience, he began to reason as 
against an imaginary antagonist, that after all the 
disagreeables of mining had been absurdly exagge- 
rated, he was quickly brought to silence by Israel’s 
leaving this central level to go through the side 
ones—“ stalls,” as he called them—each of which 
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led, sometimes through long distances, to the face of 
the coal, where the miners were actually at work. 

All these roads had been, as Israel explained, 
excavated through the coal; and the walls, or 
“ pillars,” were masses of coal, or at least masses 
of rock with strata of coal in them, still left for 
support between the stalls. 

“And you see, sir,” remarked Israel, “that as the 
vein of coal is but shailow, when we have got that 


we don’t care to go on digging at the useless rocks | 


merely to give 
Griffith saw 


> us “grand approaches.” 
the force of the logic without | 
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“These falls of roof, Israel, are awkwar . 
“Yes, they cost a deal of ag 
“T didn’t mean that. 


hings 
mon 


I mean the injury to life. 


| But I suppose the danger looks worse than it is.” 


“On the contrary, the danger is far greater than it 
— said Israel. ‘Out of a thousand lives lost 
yearly, between fourand five Mahe ar to falls.” 

“Ts it possible !” 

“A fall might « even now take place, 
large a scale as to stop our return f 
alive.” 

It was well that Israel could not just then see 


and on so 
or ever—at least 


exactly appreciating it, for he was now, and had | Griffith Williams’s face, even though he—perhaps 
been for some time, not walking, but plunging along | accidentally—held up his lamp towards it. 


head foremost, his back painfully bent, ‘yet never 


Griffith restrained his tongue determinedly. He 


for one instant getting a chance of relief by an | was there, and must not lose caste with his servant, 


upright posture, his feet slipping now into pools of 
water, now into black greasy sludge, his head expe- 


and that servant Israel Mort; but he mentally re- 
solved that only some most pressing occasion should 


riencing one incessant series of shocks, which no | ever take him again where he was. 
past experience could guard him from while having | 
to move on so fast after Israel, who alarmed him | to a gob, or receptacle for the rubbish, chiefly loose 


terribly by the fear of being left behind. And, 


Presently he had a great relief. Israel led him 


| Stones that accumulate in There he 


wor king r, 


indeed, this did happen just for a minute or two | could lie down and stretch his aching limbs, and 
when Israel left him without warning alone in the | take any posture he liked, except the upright one ; 


dark; and he felt like a fly drawn by some | 
irresistible and hideous attraction along one of the 
lines of the web of a gigantic underground spider 
squatted in some unknown centre, from which all | 
these levels seemed to radiate. 

The darkness was horrible to him. He would 
have been obliged to shout loudly to Israel, had the 
latter delayed his return much longer. But he came, 
and explained that he had been desirous to ascer- 
tain if the district they were approaching, and 
which contained the only dangerous workings, was 
as safe and pure as it had been when he visited 
the spot a few hours before. He had, he said, 
found a little gas, and fired it, and now Griffith 
might be perfectly satisfied there was no danger of 
his going on. 

Griffith thought, on the whole, he was tired and 
had seen enough. He could visit the mine again. 
Of course, he should do so; perhaps frequently—- 
that was his duty. Couldn’t they rest somewhere? 
He really must sit down, since he could not stand 
up ; his back felt broken. 

Israel was remorseless. 
he must see—one, at all events. 
to the one. 


Griffith consented 








There were other stalls | book.” 


for in all other directions there w as plenty of room. 

Sitting or reclining in the hollow face of the gob, 
with a fresh breezy air playing. about him, and 
luxuriating in the secret consciousness that a most 
unpleasant task was now fairly got over, he re- 
covered his natural geniality. 

“ May I smoke ?” 

“No. Against the rules.” 

“Ts it just now dangerous?” 

“No.” 

“Tf I do smoke?” 

“You'll be fined.” 

“* And the fines go to-——” 

“The colliers’ benefit fund.” 

“Why, then, it’s an eminently patriotic act to do.” 

He pulled out his cigar-case, and offered a cigar 
to Israel. 


ing?” ae" Israel salty, 
“‘Don’tyousee? The thing’s done—irrevocable.” 
A puff of smoke passed towards Is rae] s face. 


“Very well. I shall record the facts in my 
And he began to write. 
“ Do, and add that seeing no further harm coul 


| possibly happen through your nabs ation, you 


And bitterly reproached himself for his folly | had to levy two fines instead of one. 


when he found the way get narrower and lower, 


and at last that he had to ‘lie down and wriggle his soon ‘broadened 


body over some rubbish that had lately fallen from 
the roof and hurt a man badly. It was an arduous | 
and loathsome task that had to be got through 
before he could reach the place where Israel already 
was, and waiting for him. 

Whether his new manager had any secret aim in 
thus disgusting him with the actual details of mining | 
life, Griffith did not yet formally ask himself ; even 
while he felt that if Israel did seek to achieve in 


that way a certain independence in his future | 


schemes of labour, he had already succeeded. 





| “Go on,’ 


A grim smile broke out on Israel's face, and 

into a hoarse laugh, the only 
way he could laugh, as he took the proffered cigar, 
and followed the example set him. 

They continued to smoke for some time in 
silence. 

“Well now, Israel, give me some idea of what 
| must be done to prepare for the larger under- 
takings you dimly foreshadow as likely to turn me 
| into a new Crcesus.” 

** A second shaft.” 


Griffith groaned in spirit, sighed aloud, then said, 
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“Some thousands of new fir props must be ob-! of and recklessness about the more humane and 
tained and put up to make the Jevels even decently | philanthropic aspects of mining affairs, which Grif- 
safe.” | fith thought much of in connection with certain 

“Costly job,” said Griffith, looking grave. | projects for the comfort and elevation and security 
* Really necessary ?” of the workmen. 

“A knife cuts into them like cheese in many} He tried to discuss this with Israel, but the 
places.” latter exhibited his contempt for the subject so 

** Proceed.” nakedly and so promptly, that Griffith found it 

“Then the engine boilers are so worn as to be | difficult afterwards to go on and explain himself, 
dangerous ; the spears of the pumping apparatus | and so for the moment let the question drop. 
should be replaced ; and there are many other less The sums required, too, were very large for a 
important but still serious things to be attended ; man of Griffith's means, even if only reparation, but 
to a sufficient reparation, were decided on; but hope- 

“ Costing money ?” lessly beyond him if the dead works and machinery 

Vex.” were to be made equivalent to those of a new 

“Tn fact, Israel, you are preparing me—mildly— | plant. 
for going to work to make what shall be equivalent| Buoyant with hope, yet burthened with the fear 
to an entirely new plant—eh ?” of an overwhelming expenditure ; desirous to be 

“‘ Something like that, I own.” a real captain of industry, one who acknowledged 

‘Quite out of the question. Quite. So if that’s | duties as well as claimed profits, and at the same 
all the prospect time afraid that Israel Mort would in that way be 

“Wishing no harm to you, Mr. Griffith, I do] as a perpetual thorn festering in his side; loathing 
wish it might be in effect a new plant, as that would | the actual mine as seen with his bodily eyes, but 
admit of so many improvements, so much greater | finding entrancing beauties and delights in it when 
economy in winning the coal, and increase so im-| seen only through the spirit’s vision, Griffith 
mensely the annual production of the mine.” Williams went home that day to find everything 

“Would it?” asked Griffith earnestly, again| about him already undergoing a change ;—his 
lending himself to the thought inspired by Israel’s| rooms looked low—little—mean; his furniture 
unmistakable earnestness and faith, and half in-| shabby; his servants vulgar; his wife—well, he 
clining to consider how capital might be raised to | loved her, but he must—he would—say, and with as 
do the whole job once for all in a masterly style. | little of bitterness as possible, she looked, and 

Israel did not directly answer this query. moved, and spoke more “ domesticated” than ever. 

“Do you know, sir,” he said, “that the land in} He wandered about all the rest of the day on 
which this mine lies was offered to an ancestor of | the mountains, stopping occasionally to lie down 
mine in exchange for a cow ?” on the slope and fill page after page of his note- 

** And of course he accepted ?” book with figures. Then he would go on again, 

“No; the innocent declined.” The depth of| as if possessed by an unquiet spirit ; till feeling his 
scorn with which Israel pronounced the word in-| fatigue alike of body and mind, he would throw 
nocent was something to remember. himself at full length upon a pleasant moss-covered 

“Surely that was never your ancestor?” said | spot on the banks of the little stream, and ask him- 
Griffith, with unconcealed irony. self in tribulation of spirit whether he was not 

“Tf he wasn’t, he ought to have been,” said| endangering by such speculations the good he 
Israel, and then went on. “Well, sir, as is the | possessed and the peace that he yet might possess 
difference between the value of that piece of waste | if he would but discipline and attune his spirit 
land in the last century and now, so is the value of | properly, rather than enhancing the good or the 
your mine as it is, and as what it might be.” peace by the creation of the wealth he already saw 

“ Are you serious? Do you know or weigh | within his grasp. 
what you say? Stop, I entreat you, and think.”| The night he spent was certainly not one of 
Griffith’s voice trembled, his hands were damp with | sleep, or rest, or comfort, or happiness. Whether 
perspiration, and he was, as we have seen, losing | it was a night profitably spent, we may better judge 
his self-control strangely. | when Israel and he shall meet again to-morrow as 

“T say what I say, and know what I know,” | appointed, with full details before them of all the 
thundered Israel, as if yielding to the contagion of | manager proposes. 

Griffith’s excitement; and feeling perhaps the 
dramatic instinct, that is so strong in the hearts of 
us all, put him into artistic sympathy with +is 
employer. Ir the woman who hesitates is lost, the man 

They talked on after that a long while, and with | who hesitates is often saved. } 
increasing respect in Griffith Williams’s mind for the | _ Griffith Williams had in him an instinct of cau- 
knowledge and efficiency of his new manager, and | tion, which formed a valuable counterbalance to 
with increasing faith in his previsions of the future | his impulsiveness and constant desire to relieve 
goal to be reached ; but also with a certain under- | the tedium of existence by change. 
current of dissatisfaction at Israel’s utter disregard | He and Israel laboured, day by day, week by 
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week, through estimates, and proposals, and histo- 
ries of other successful collieries ; and thus seemed 
to get nearer and nearer to that state of satisfaction 
which springs from an exhaustive inquiry. 

But Israel himself, as a man, did not win upon 
him as did Israel’s general scheme. 

Strange to say, one element of this result was a 
half fancy, almost a definite suspicion, that Israel 
reciprocated the personal want of sympathy. 

This annoyed Griffith. It seemed at once so 
humiliating and so grotesquely absurd. 

He tried to convince himself he was mistaken ; 
but the only result was confirmation of his dislike, 
and belief in Israel’s dislike, to which he thought he 
found the key-note in a little incident that occurred. 

They had been discussing the character of a 
conspicuous man of the neighbourhood, and Grif- 
fith, perhaps with a certain desire to talk at Israel, 
had been praising his balanced mind, his habit of 
looking at both sides of a question, and deli- 
berating calmly while others were urging him to 
immediate action, when Mort interrupted him :— 

“Yes, he deliberates so long, that when he 
decides, he finds he has lost the chances that alone 
made decision of value. He’s just a man I hate. 
Always half-and-half in everything—and no two of 
his halves making a whole ; a man who’ll never do 
any good for himself nor for anybody else.” 

“You are severe,” said Griffith, colouring in 
spite of himself. 

“‘T mean it,” retorted Israel, who was in ‘a bad 
humour that day at finding no progress made. 

What did, what could Israel want, Griffith 
asked himself seriously. Did this look like ex- 
pectation of the acceptance of his schemes? He 
was bound to say, No. 

What, then, could Israel be thinking of? Did he 
want him to sell the mine? Or did he want to be 
discharged ? Had he lost, in a word, faith in his new 
master, much more rapidly and decisively than his 
new master in him, and was pondering new schemes? 

About this time a terrible explosion took place 
in a neighbouring colliery, and for weeks together 
the whole neighbourhood was full of lamentation 
for the killed and wounded, who in numbers 
almost equalled that of a small battle-field. The 
villages were blackened with funeral processions ; 
charges of the most painful, and some of the most 
sinister character, were rumoured about as to the 
causes of the accident, till Griffith, who followed all 
the details with an irresistible but most depress- 
ing fascination, felt that he would not for the world 
occupy the position of the unfortunate owners. 

Precisely at that moment Israel pressed upon 
him the absolute necessity of heavy and immediate 
outlay, if he would guard his own mine and his 
own people from a similar calamity. 

No time could be worse. Griffith had just satis- 
fied himself that between philanthropy and profit 
(such profit as alone attracted him), there was no 
common ground, but that one must be chosen and 
the other left. Need we then wonder at his deci- 


sion, suddenly made, and impulsively acted on, | 





to sell the mine, in spite of a new fear that came 
over him, that he might fail to get a reasonable 
offer, Jehoshaphat’s system of working being only 
too widely known. 

‘“‘Tsrael,” he said to the latter, when more than 
three months had elapsed since they began their 
daily deliberations, “ Israel, if I were inclined to 
sell, do you think you could get me a purchaser ?” 

Israel stared in his employer’s face, and seemed 
so veritably surprised, that Griffith grew half 
ashamed of his little trick of testing by an abrupt 
question whether his manager had or had not 
already got such a thought in his brain. 

“You are surprised, I see. And you have 2 
right to be so. But the fact is, my conscience and 
my thirst for gain find they can’t pull satisfactorily 
together; so as a Christian, you know, I am bound 
to choose the better part. What say you? Should 
not the faith and the will go together ?” 

“He's a poor creature that doubts it,” drily 
responded Israel. ‘I didn’t know before they 
were two things—they arn’t with me.” 

“Well,” said Griffith, after a disagreeable pause, 
“will you try to find me a customer? You know 
more about the mine than I do.” 

“What price ?” 

““What say you to five years’ purchase of my 
interest—that is, fifteen thousand pounds ?” 

Israel gave vent to an exclamation—then with 
an eloquent gesture of his hands, without saying 
one word, made Griffith so heartily ashamed of his 
proposal, that he was embarrassed to proceed. 

After an awkward silence, Israel continued— 

“ Seeing the old woma1’s interest which must be 
first satisfied—seeing the lot of capital that must 
be put into the mine, before much more coal can 
be taken out, would you, rather than let a customer 
go, take five thousand ?” 

“Say six—two years’ purchase.” 

“Five thousand pounds!” doggedly repeated 
Israel. 

“Ves,” said Griffith with a sigh as of relief, that 
he had at last decided something. “ Yes, I think 
I would if I can get no more, but you must fight 
for at least ten thousand.” 

“T am but a new man at managing and agency, 
and must expect to be looked on dubiously by 
great folk, capitalists, and colliery owners, if I go 
on such a business without authority ; in fact, I might 
do damage, but couldn’t do good.” 

“ That’s true. What do you wish ?” 

“Whatever's best for the job.” 

“ You seem very cautious all of a sudden.” 

“ A man’s character may be hurt by things like 
this, unless he goes safe guarded. You ask me if I 
can find a purchaser. I say, however difficult the 
job, one can but try.” 

“What if I give you something like this ?” and 
Griffith read from his note-book, in which he had 
been writing, as follows :— 

“Dear Sir,—I am so utterly inexperienced in 
colliery management, and so unwilling to embark 
in it, without clearer light than I at present pos- 
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sess, that I shall be glad if you can find a purchaser 
at a fair price.” 

“Will that do ?” 

“Yes, for one letter, the one to be shown. But 
I shall want another giving me authority to sell, 
and fixing the lowest price.” 

Again Griffith wrote, and afterwards read aloud :— 
“ DeaR S1r,—If you can obtain for me 2 

“Less commission of five per cent.,” interposed 
Israel, as if that were the most matter-of-fact thing 
in the world. 

Griffith raised his eyebrows, but inserted the 
words, and then again read :—“If you can ob- 
tain for me, less commission of five per cent. for 
yourself, five thousand pounds, I will accept, and 
so settle the matter.” 

Israel begged him to read the letter a second 
time ; and when Griffith had done so, asked him 
whether he would mind—as he, Israel, liked to 
be clear in all things, and this was a weighty busi- 
ness for a poor man to be engaged in—would he 
mind saying he did accept, and not merely he 
would? A sale might go off in the very moment 
of its prosperity on such an uncertainty as might 
be here raised by a verbal quibble. 

So Griffith, with many misgivings as to the general 
propriety of his course, but seeing no tangible reason 
for a refusal as to mere details, wrote :—“ If you 
can obtain for me, less five per cent. commission for 
yourself, five thousand pounds, I hereby authorise 
you to conclude the sale.” 

—And without waiting for you to communicate 
with me, I hereby guarantee to confirm and com- 
plete your act as that of my agent and servant,— 
“ Please add that,” said Israel, “and then I shan’t 
trouble you any further.” 

Griffith could not at the moment look as he 
desired to do in Israel’s face; somehow the man 
overmastered him; and though he did not own that 
to himself, he did own to a sense of impending 
danger—and he did try to evade it by a few last 
moments of reflection, as he bent over his note-book, 
while seeming merely to correct the phraseology. 

But the whole business had become an intolerable 
burthen. Why not, then, shake it off? What could 
there be to fear? Certainly he would get the five 
thousand pounds before parting with the mine; 
Israel could not be ass enough to think of dodging 
him out of that by postponed payments ? 

No, the thing was right he was going to do. He 
had been alarming himself about nothing. He 
would hesitate no more. 

Accordingly he wrote the two letters fairly out, 
and left them on the table to dry. 

And then what better could he do than give 
free play to the secret interest he felt, and to the 
amusement he gained as a student of human 
nature, in watching the development of such a 
character and policy as Israel’s under such excep- 
tional circumstances ? 

The sense of one’s own superiority gives great 
zest to this kind of thing. 

So he chatted awhile with Israel, wondering 








| 
he did not seem more eager to get the coveted 
documents, if they were coveted. 

And Israel chatted on, as if he had forgotten them. 

** Comey Israel, take up your letters, and I hope 
it won’t be long before I get my five thousand 
pounds, and you your two hundred and fifty.” 

Israel did as he was bid. He took up the letters, 
read them in methodical order—number one, then 
number two, After that he drew forth a capacious 
| grimy-looking pocket-book, and put them carefully 
into it one by one. 

Then in the same methodical manner he drew 
forth a couple of papers from the book, placed 
them on the table, and then returned the book to 
the safe keeping of the breast of his coat, which he 
buttoned closely up. 

Taking up one of the two papers, he opened it 
out, and placed it before Griffith to read. 

“Only my idea of the form,” remarked Israel 
quietly. 

And Griffith, who found quite a fund of enjoy- 
ment in all these little traits of careful formality, 
read out the form with grave decorum :— 


“ Israel Mort hereby agrees, on behalf of Griffith 
Williams, Esquire, of the ‘ Farm,’ as owner of the 
Tygroes Colliery, to sell all his right and interest 
in the said colliery of Tygroes, with whatever pri- 





vileges belong to it, to for the sum 
of five thousand pounds, in pursuance of the 
authority confided to him by the said Griffith 
Williams ; and the said hereby agrees 
to buy the said colliery at the said price, and has 
duly deposited five thousand pounds at the Bank 
of Tygroes, which now waits the disposition of the 
said Griffith Williams, and for which the said Israel 
Mort holds the receipt. Witness our hands,” &c, 


Griffith laughed heartily as he read this docu- 
ment, which seemed to show Israel was determined 
there should be no question of payment, provided 
only the sale could be accomplished. 

“ Do you approve of that, sir?” asked Israel. 

‘Quite, quite! Only I fear your customer, if you 
catch one, will think you ride an uncommonly high 
horse.” 

“ And if at any time from this present speaking 
you receive a ond fide document like that, but 
| filled up and signed and witnessed, and the money 
banked, you will be satisfied to take it as a settled 
thing ?” 

“ Not satisfied only, but pleased ; pleased, Israel, 
to see how carefully you have secured me.” 

Was it a sudden gleam of sunshine breaking 





through a cloud in the heavens that so suddenly 
|made Israel's hard face seem transfigured as he 
| drew forth another paper, a counterpart of the first, 
but without blanks, and placed it before Griffith 
| Williams’s astonished, incredulous eyes ? 

“A good servant likes to please a kind master, 
even to the extent of anticipating his wishes. 
The job is done. Old Mrs. Williams has, as you 

| there see, bought the mine and paid in the money.” 
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PROFANENESS. 
A Half-hour in the Temple Church.* 


“Or profane person, as Esau.’’—HeEn. xii. 16. 


°. 
S b= judgment of the Bible is decisive. We dare 
not challenge it. That which history does for 
kings and queens, and sometimes undoes—the 
genius or audacity of a writer of one century con- 
travening the popular sentiment of other centuries 
as to the character of Roman emperor, English 
king, or Scottish queen, and calling upon mankind 
to pass with him by one stride from loathing to 
admiration or the reverse — the Word of God 
does once for all, and without appeal, for the lives 
and for the men admitted within the sacred pre- 
cincts of its cognizance; it declares each to have 
been, on the whole, either of this kind or of that— 
to have either done that which is good, or done 
that which is evil, in the sight of God the infallible 
Judge, from whom no secrets, of conduct or of 
motive, are hid. 

There are cases in which the unbeliever pro- 
nounces the Bible unjust, and even the believer 
acquiesces rather than sympathizes. 

The text calls Esau a profane person, and it will 
be our business to ask why. For I venture to 
think that in two chief transactions of Esau’s life, 
the two brought into view in this passage, our 
natural feeling sides rather with Esau than with his 
brother. It was a cruel thing, we cannot but say, 
to drive a hard bargain with a hungry and faint- 
ing man—most of all with a brother—and after 
tempting him in his fast with a smoking mess of 
savoury pottage, then to say to him, “Sell me thy 
birthright, and thou shalt eat.” And so, forty 
years later, to lay a plot for supplanting him the 
second time—to make a father’s imbecility the 
opportunity of a fraud, and win from failing eye- 
sight and piteous bewilderment a blessing meant 
for the elder brother, and pronounced, as if upon 
him, after repeated questionings as to the truth of 
the representation—this is not cruel only, it is 
mean, it is wicked, it is unnatural. God would 
have us call acts by their names ; and to regard evil 
as good because done by a man who afterwards 
became a saint, is rather to dishonour than to 
glorify the God of truth whose word is the Bible. 

Therefore in these two particulars—and they are 
the two, I repeat, used by the writer to the Hebrews 
—we cannot but feel that Esau was an ill-used 
man, we cannot but dislike and disapprove the un- 
brotherly artifices by which he was made first to sell 
the birthright, and secondly to miss the blessing. 

But although we are unable to justify—and this 
Epistle does not justify—the conduct of Jacob, yet 
a nearer view of Esau will not transfer our admira- 
tion to him. We may be touched by his ready 
tears and his exceeding bitter cry—we may prefer 
his frankness in threatening to Jacob’s insidiousness 
in supplanting—we may think that he showed some 
generosity in accepting reconciliation, and picture 


* March 3 1871. 
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to ourselves a scene not without its beauty in the 
junction of the two brothers, themselves now old 
men, beside the open grave of Isaac at Machpelah. 
This sort of superficial amiability is estimated by 
us all above its value. It is one office of the Bible 
to correct these natural attractions ; to show us how 
little they are worth in the face of trial and in re- 
ference to the work (as well as the rub and wear) 
of life. Often it is the less comely, the less agree- 
able, the less prepossessing, of two brothers, who 
wins, in the long run, the confidence of his family 
and the approval of the world. There is a calmness 
of temperament, scarcely discernible in young days 
from coldness—a reflectiveness of disposition, 
almost bordering upon the calculating—a prudence 
of foresight, a weighing of means and a meditation 
of ends, to which unfriendly observers might well- 
nigh affix the reproach of cunning—all these, alike 
and altogether, fatal to warm or enthusiastic liking, 
fatal to sudden or impetuous loving ; and yet, as 
life advances, out of these unattractive qualities 
may be evolved a character trustworthy and even 
admirable ; the discipline of experience, the educa- 
tion of Providence, has humbled, has refined, has 
elevated, has chastened ; the Spirit of God has 
dealt with the soul, and in “visions of the head 
upon the bed” heaven has opened itself to the eye ; 
through the livelong night the man has wrestled 
with the more than Angel, and has prevailed to 
learn that revelation of the great Name, of which 
he must carry the scar upon him to his grave; 
thus, at last, “‘ Jacob” the supplanter has become 
“ Israel” God’s prince, and the man of craft and 
expedient and crooked dealing has been straight- 
ened, erected, and dignified not only into the heir 
of promise, but into the more glorious pre-eminence 
of the hero of faith. 

And God, who sees the end from the beginning, 
has marked this man, rather than the other, as the 
object of a sober and a thoughtful preference. 
The beauty, such as ,it was, of the elder brother, 
fades with the youth which it embellished. There 
is no beauty in the middle age, less than none in 
the old age, of the typical Esau. The “cunning 
hunter,” with his venison and his savoury meat— 
the frank outspoken boy, with his field sports, and 
his rude health, and his boisterous spirits—the 
impetuous youth, as prone to love as to hate, with 
his Hittite wives and his “comfort in killing”— 
has made but a sorry provision for the time when 
the circle of activities must contract itself, first to 
the chair and the fireside, then to the chamber and 
the bed, at last to the coffin and the dug grave: it 
comes to nothing, this sort of attractiveness: God 
sees it as it will be ; and good men, taught of God, 
mortify in themselves the instinct which admires it, 
remembering betimes the warning voice of Scrip- 
ture, which bids us, in the text and the context, to 
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“look diligently lest any man fail of the grace of 
God—lest there be,” amongst us, “any profane 
person as Esau.” 

Now, in seeking to discover the appropriateness 
of this epithet—for, at first sight, and taking “ pro- 
faneness ” in its common acceptation, there seems 
to be nothing in the character before us to demand 
it—we might have recourse to considerations, just 
but inadequate, derived from the nature of the 
“birthright” which Esau despised. The _ birth- 
right of the first-born in a patriarchal home was 
at least as much religious as temporal. Later 
prophecy had defined her original utterance, and 
made the tent of Abraham the depository of the 
primeval promise of the Redeemer. “In thee 
shall all families of the earth be blessed” was the 
Divine appropriation of the prediction which faintly 
cheered the exile from Paradise, “It (the seed of 
the woman) shall bruise the serpent’s head.” When 
Esau sold his birthright, he sold with it, consciously 
or unconsciously, the probable ancestorship of 
Christ. He knew, or he ought to have known, 
that within the curtains of his father’s tabernacle 
was contained the one redemptive hope of a fallen 
sin-spoilt world. When he signed away from him- 
self the patriarchal birthright, he transferred to 
another, by an act which God alone could reverse, 
and which probably God would not reverse, the 
privilege of being one essential link in the chain 
between a Paradise lost and a Paradise regained. 
The more stedfastly we contemplate that fatal 
deed of transfer and of resignation, the more cause 
shall we discover why an Apostle, having occasion 
to characterize Esau, should in one word charac- 
terize him as profane. Not only the patriarchal 
priesthood—for in days ante-Levitical the patri- 
arch was the priest—Abraham, Isaac, not only 
built, but consecrated, the altar at which, in this 
place and that of their sojourning, they were to 
call upon the name of the Lord—not only the 
patriarchal priesthood, and not only the heirship 
of Canaan, and not only the progenitorship of 
kings and lawgivers and prophets and psalmists, 
whose words and deeds should change the spiri- 
tual state and influence the eternal destiny of man- 
kind—more yet and higher than any of these, the 
ancestorship of Jesus Christ, according to the flesh, 
hung in the balance, while those two brothers were 
striking the bargain between the birthright and the 
pottage ; and, if the brother who insisted was de- 
signing and mercenary, we must not therefore 
decline to say that the brother who yielded, the 
Esau, was profane. 

It is as though—and yet the comparison is but 
halt and inadequate—it is as though a Clergyman, 
in a moment of bodily hunger, should renounce 
Holy Orders for a platter of meat or for a cup of 
wine. Itis as thougha Christian, under the griping 
pressure of poverty, should consent, at an infidel’s 
bidding, to forego Church or the Sacraments as the 
condition of an annuity or a benefaction. We 
should all feel, in any such case—where a temporal 
or temporary advantage is gained at the price of 





some compromise of religious privilege or preroga- 
tive—that, whether or no the particular epithet 
might have occurred to us as the most significant, 
at least no injustice was done to the person if he 
was stigmatized thenceforth as “ profane.” 

The character of Esau, as it is drawn for us in 
the New Testament commentary upon the Old, is 
not more historical than it is typical. 

We see in Esau the very sample and specimen 
of the popular English schoolboy. He is devoted 
to athletic exercise, lives (if he may) out of doors, 
hates study, hates seclusion, passes for “frank” 
because he is impetuous, for “ generous” because 
he is not implacable, for “liberal” because he is 
reckless of spending and owing. By his side there 
is one who reads, and thinks, and does his duty, 
and looks onward into a future near and far off: 
at present passion reaps, and patience is sowing. 
Wait awhile, and you will invert your judgment. 

We see in Esau, scarcely less, a type of the 
traditional English country gentleman. He, too, 
is “a cunning hunter, a man of the field ;” hot of 
speech and temper, proud and resentful, sometimes 
vindictive, more often placable on due submission ; 
he loves his sport and his table ; is imperious but 
not unkindly to his own; men avoid irritating or 
provoking him, but, with care and caution, can 
keep the peace; he passes through the world 
tenacious of his birthright, if we speak of things 
earthly—but how, if we enlarge the view to include 
a heavenly inheritance? how, if we attempt to 
judge a righteous judgment, or to ponder deeply 
the saying before us, ‘‘ A profane person, as Esau ?” 

The profaneness of which we speak to-day is 
not only or chiefly a profaneness of speech. There 
is a fashion in these things. Men of a past gene- 
ration habitually used expressions which would 
now be scouted in society as shockingly blas- 
phemous. But not on that account is profaneness 
(in the Scripture sense of the word) either obsolete 
or unfashionable. 

“Profane” is the opposite, not of “ reverent,” 
but of “sacred.” When we speak of things sacred 
and profane—terms by which (for example) we 
often distinguish between Bible and other history, 
sometimes between a Church and a common build- 
ing—we mean to express, however inaccurate or 
even erroneous the idea, that God is in the one 
and not in the other. “Sacred” is “ consecrated,” 
“profane” is ‘‘open”—open to man’s use, open 
to any common or worldly purpose, free to the 
tread of any comer, to be entered without token 
or gesture of reverence, and employed without 
sacrilege in occupations not religious. Esau was 
profane, because the consecrating mark was not on 
him ; Jacob, whatever his faults, lived to realize 
that appropriation of life and soul to God, which 
makes the character sacred and the man a saint. 

When we seek to try and examine ourselves by 
the test here proposed—“ lest there be among you 
a profane person as Esau”—we may use as our 
criterion the suggestion of the text. 

Esau was profane, because “for a morsel of 
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meat he sold his birthright.” 
the point to die, and what profit shall this birth- 
right do to me?” Can the remote prospect of an 
inheritance, ages hence, for my posterity, of this 
land, in which my father, like his father, is the 
inmate of a tent, having no possession there but of 
a melancholy cave for burial—can the idea, beau- 
tiful but unsubstantial, of a possible place in the 
march of great events, long millenniums distant— 
events by which spiritual evils shall be remedied, 
and blessings, of the very nature of which I have 
the dimmest darkest vision, introduced—can this 
feed me or give me drink? What, in all the world, 
can be at this moment so real as this hunger, or 
so important to me as its relief? We can talk after- 
wards of things spiritual. God has so made us, 
that one clamorous bodily want necessarily pre- 
cludes every thought save that of its satisfaction. 
“ He did eat and drink, and rose up, and went his 
way. Thus Esau despised his birthright.” 

And, for doing so, he was “ profane.” 

Whenever we allow the present to overbear the 
future ; whenever we suffer the body, with its appe- 
tites or its passions, to drown the voice of con- 
science or obscure the vision of promise ; whenever 
we prefer indulgence to duty, ease to exertion, self- 
interest to self-control, things temporal to things 
spiritual, the world to heaven, the present to the 
eternal—then we are profane. Whenever we argue 
—and who has never done so ?—* What profit 
shall this birthright do me” in the face of some 
immediate, instant gratification? what substance is 
there, what certainty, in the recompense of the 
reward, that I should give up for its sake that 
opening for advancement, that offer of gain, that 
enjoyment of which I know the sweetness—that 
sin which arrays itself in every charm, and bids me 
make sure of it, if I die for it? then we are pro- 
fane. We show that the consecrating mark is not 
upon us, or is faded, blurred, illegible: we are 
looking at things seen and temporal, and have no 
eye for the unseen and the eternal: like Esau, we 
are bartering birthright for pottage—like Esau, we 
are profane. 

Sometimes, as to him, the choice is presented in 
the form of a critical alternative. Human life has 
its decisive battles—its defeats or victories for hell 
or heaven. It has happened, probably, to many 
of the elder amongst us—to some also of the 
younger—to have had proposed to them a question 
which they felt at the time, or found afterwards, to 
involve, in the answering, the direction and desti- 
nation of being. Such a choice, to some, has been 
the profession ; to some, the bosom friendship ; to 
some, the first visit to a theatre or racecourse ; to 
some, the home and the marriage. Decide the 
matter one way, and you have agreed—decide the 
matter the other way, and you have refused—to 
barter birthright for pottage. Decide the matter 


“Behold, I am at | 
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you rise up, unaware, and go your way; but in 
God’s sight you have despised your birthright. 

Sometimes the decision is made in a more Girect, 
yet a more spiritual, manner. God has drawn very 
nigh to you, in ordinance or in conscience—has 
“wakened your ear,” in the night or at morning, 
with an almost audible call by name, like that of 
the sleeping child at Shiloh; and has offered 
to take you for His own. He has set before you 
vividly the sinfulness of sin and the beauty of 
holiness—has bidden you awake to righteousness 
and become, not almost, but altogether a Chris- 
tian; and He has stood and waited for your 
reply. You could scarce evade the peremptory 
demand—birthright or pottage, which? heaven, 
with the struggles of faith and the reproach of 
Christ now—or the pleasures of sin for a season— 
which? And according to the decision of that hour 
—for these calls, these shakes, these crises, come not 
often toany, come not twice to some men—according 
to the decision of that hour, you, you yourself, must 
be either a consecrated man or else a profane— 
must either despise the birthright, or renounce for 
its sake the “‘ savoury mess” of earth’s proffering. 

The context sets strongly before us, but we lack 
the time and space to enforce it—the lesson of the 
“loud and exceeding bitter cry” with which the 
despiser of the birthright laments at last the for- 
feiture of the blessing. 

Long years have rolled between. The conse- 
quences of the despite were as nothing—the life of 
the hunter, of the man of the field, went on as 
usual: Esau was, consciously, neither richer nor 
poorer for the base transaction which had chosen 
the present and dismissed the future : but there was 
a day of reckoning before him, and through fraud 
and unkindness and falsehood the natural result of 
his profaneness wrought itself out at last into des- 
titution and anguish. 

My brethren, may God save us from being the 
subjects of that misery which the history, and the 
parable which lurks in it, rather intimates to us 
than developes. 

Let us rise with one accord—and yet in each 
separate soul must the work be done separately and 
alone—and reverse, before it be too late, the choices, 
the daily choice or the more critical, by which we 
have ourselves bartered the joy set before us for 
some earthly, passing, perishing pleasure. Let us 
ask of God, at His Son’s Table, this day, grace to 
amend and to undo, Let us pray Him, ere yet the 
seal be finally set to the transfer of the birthright, 
to incline and enable us all to reconsider, and to 
refuse to execute. Not yet is the forfeiture of the 
blessing—God grant it—final for any of us; but a 
day or an hour is more than can be reckoned upon, 
and if the last hour strike, of the day of grace and 
salvation, vainly shall we then hope by prayers or 
cries to reverse this sentence. “Ye know how 


one way, and you are determined for heaven ;| that afterwards, when he would have inherited the 
decide the matter the other way, and, like Esau, | blessing, he was rejected ; for he found no place of 


you are profane. 
obliterated, the consecration ; you eat and drink, 


You have cancelled, you have | repentance, though he sought it carefully with tears.” 


C. J. VAUGHAN. 
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a Song of Allegiance 


MIDST a press of troubled thought 
All dark with human wrong, 
A sound of gladness came unsought, 
And touched me in the throng. 
I saw no messenger of light, 
I only heard a song. 


But oh! the health it had to bring, 
The fainting hope it fed, 

The joy to find a living thing 
So free among the dead! 

For it was of a human voice, 
And this was what it said :— 


There is a power of blessed birth, 
Held down by rock and clod, 

That all the tyrannies of earth 
Have charge to keep for God. 

There is a path no fowl has seen, 
No ravening lion trod. 


This tide of life within my heart, 
Its heavenly source I know. 
When it withdraws me I depart, 
And where it leads I go, 
The love that gave it strength to spring 
Will give it room to flow. 
VII—34 





It may not find an easy course, 
3road in the beaming day. 
There is a stern restraining force 
That it must needs obey. 
It suffers many a dull descent, 

But still it has its way. 


How often from a sunny height 
It has not learned to bear, 

Good angels drive it out of sight 
In God’s protecting care, 

And sinking under that which seems, 
Behold, its bed is there. 


I follow, Lord of all that sways 
The heart Thou makest free ; 

Thou glory of the hidden ways 
We have no need to see. 

Love cannot separate from love, 
Or lead apart from Thee. 


Mere will, that clears a bound by force, 
May seem the thread to rend, 
But love is faithful to its source, 
Howe'’er it dive and bend. 
It is a minister for God, 
And it will gain His end. 
A, L. WARING. 
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N the “North Shore” of blue, sun-gilt, sail- 

flecked, island-dotted, rock-and-wood-girdled 
Port Jackson lived Frederick Kelstone, about 
midway between Neutral Harbour and Careening 
Cove. His little one-floored house was not 
elegantly built and trimly kept, like the merchants’ 
and flockmasters’ villas on Darling Point and Point 
Piper, at which he had begun to cast somewhat 
envious glances across the bright water; but a| 
more deliciously nest-ltke place than Rosella Cot- 
tage it would be hard to fancy. ‘The rustic 
verandah that ran round its four weather-board 
walls was smothered in passion-flower and grape- 
vine, which more than half covered also the shingle 
roof. Two gum-trees stretched their branches over 
the detached brick kitchen, and it was old enough, 
moreover, to have lost the rawness of its white- 
lined red. Behind was a paddock, with sheds for 
horse, and cow, and poultry, sheds of the grey, glit- 
tering timber that so soon harmonizes with the 
Australian landscape, and fenced off with the same | 
from bush, which, though within sight of bustling 
Sydney, was almost as solitary as when the First | 
Fleeters hoisted the Union Jack beside the crystal | 
Tank Stream—now, like the Fleet Ditch, turned 
into a covered sewer. In front of the cottage a 
garden sloped down to the natural landing-place at 
which Kelstone kept his boat. The garden was 
roughly kept, and rock cropped out of it, but 
beside familiar English flowers, and herbs, and 
fruits, orange-trees grew luxuriantly in it, and a 
lemon-tree, a loquat-tree, and an india-rubber tree ; 
bananas, pumpkins, and rock and water melons ; 
clumps of prickly pear, and sharp-bladed stacks of | 
initial-scored American aloe. When, six years | 
before, Frederick Kelstone, a worsted struggler in 
England, had landed on the Circular Quay with 
his wife and little girl and baby-boy, he would 
have thought Rosella Cottage a Paradise—cooped 
in a lodging-house, whose uncomfortable “ accom- 
medation” he had begun to fear he could not 
much longer pay for, trudging about, each day 
more despairingly, with useless letters of recom- 
mendation, what would he not have given for such 
a home? but he had got on in the world since 
then, and Rosella Cottage did not seem to him a 
sufficiently showy residence for the right hand of a 
flourishing firm—a right hand who had a very good 
chance of eventually becoming the head. 

He would have left the cottage long before, had 
not his wife and little boy died there. They lay 
together in one grave in the quiet, grassy, tree- 
shaded, English-like burial-ground not far off—the 
chubby, smiling little baby-boy, and the good, 
faithful wite, who had shared all her husband’s 
troubles, cheered him under them, and helped him 
to struggle on both at home and in the colony, and 
then had died just when there seemed to be a 
chance of his being able to give her some comfort 
in her life. 








When his wife died Kelstone lost 
but the faith which she had taught him. 
no longer a “hope and fear extende 
visible ;” or, if he had a fear, he did all he could 
to stifle it. He drank-in the spirit of the business- 
men amongst whom his lot was cast. To make 
money as fast as possible, without stopping to give 
conscience an opportunity of decisively condemn- 
ing any of his modes of money-getting, became the 
object of his life. To spend money with colonial 
liberality, without being squeamish as to the inno- 
cence of his pleasures, became his relaxation. 

No doubt he comforted himself with the thought 
that he was making money for the sake of his little 
Fanny. In looks, and words, and tones, and gifts, 
and caresses he was a fond father to his motherless 
little girl. As soon as she was old enough he sent 
her to the best girls’ school in the colony. He was 
anxious that she should enjoy herself as well as 
any on the numerous merry-making holidays— 
Anniversary Day, Queen’s’ Birthday, St. 


not only her, 
He had 


George’s 


| Day, St. Andrew’s Day, St. Patrick’s Day, besides 


Christmas, New Year, Lent, Easter, and Whitsun 
holidays—which Australian colonists, who take 
their pleasure as hotly as they do their business, 
cut out sharply from the money-making year. But 
Fanny, although she dearly loved her father, often 
felt very lonely. Kelstone brought her home from 
Lyon’s Terrace every Saturday afternoon during 
school-time, and took her back to Lyon’s Terrace 
on Monday morning; but the way in which he 
spent his Sundays gave her the puzzled fear which 
a child feels when he or she sees a loved parent doing 
what the child has anyhow learnt to think wrong, 
For a short time Kelstone had gone to church with 
Fanny after his wife’s death, and when he gave up 
going to church, for a longer time he went with 
Fanny on the Sunday afternoon to the St. Leonard’s 
burial-ground ; but as the months rolled by he grew 
shyer and shyer of visiting the grave that reminded 
him so painfully of the past, because it suggested 
no happy promise of the future. Latterly Fanny 
had seen very little of her father on the Sunday 
between morning and night. He was out fishing 
or sailing in the harbour, picnicking at Botany or 
Watson’s Bay, or dining at his friends’ houses, 
and she was left to the care of careless colonial 
servants, that is, to take care of herself. And when 
her father was at home on the Sunday, he had 
noisy companions who made the cottage a very 
different place from the peaceful spot it had been 
in her mother’s lifetime. Fanny was old enough 
to remember her mother, and what she had taught 
her. Her father made no attempt to unteach that 
instruction, but Fanny could see that he ne longer 
took an interest in such thoughts. Father and 
daughter, without ceasing to love each other, be- 
came mutually shy. Not on Saturdays only was 


there an invisible moat between them. 
One still bright day in the Christmas—that is, 
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the midsummer—holidays, Fanny had the cottage 
to herself. Her father was in the city, the women- 
servants had taken holiday, and the Chinese man- 
of-all-work was tranquilly smoking on the kitchen 
doorstep. It was her mother’s birthday, which was 
also the anniversary of her death ; and Fanny felt 
very lonely. Nobody but her little dog seemed 
left to love her with a whole heart. She kissed his 
shaggy head, which she had wetted with her tears, 
and went out into the garden ; but the soft summer 
wind sighed so sadly in the dark drooping fronds 
of the sheoaks by the water-side, and the water 
plashed so mournfully against the rocks on which 
she remembered sitting with her mother, that Fanny 
felt more lonely than ever, and started for a ramble 
in the bush. ‘“Too-weep, too-weep,” called the 
quail as she crossed the paddock, and whirred up 
at her feet with a shrili chirp. Spine-tailed swifts, 
screaming with delight, darted about high over- 
head, flecking the cloudless blue sky with flashing 
blots of inky black. Dumb swallows glided into their 
clay nests under the eaves of the paddock-sheds, 
with dry grass and gleaming parrots’ feathers in their 
bills. ‘The red-yellow-and-white-spotted rosellas 
that had given the cottage its name, scarlet lowries, 
smerald-green paroquets, and Blue Mountainers 
flamed shrieking across the brilliant sunshine in the 
bush. Green thrushes, perched on the highest 
branches of the gum-trees, whose dull green, verdi- 
grised-copper-like leaves were candied with slowly- 
dropping manna, gushed out little bursts of melody, 
so musical that, instead of going on with their 
song, they kept on repeating the beginning over and 
over again. Slate-coloured “ summer-birds,” softly 
whistling, floated over the tree-tops; slowly rising 
and falling like boats on asummer sea. Bronze-wing | 
pigeons pecked at the wild cherries. On the silvery- 
white logs with which the ground was littered 
hopped glossy-black, croaking crows, and glossier 
black-and-white, liquidly-fluting magpies. Speckled 
honey-birds squabbled in the scrub like Irish folk 
engaged in a “free fight” in a London court. Tiny 
wrens, beside which our English wren would look 
a “bloated aristocrat,” slipped in and out of the 
wild brushwood just as their English congeners 
slip in and out of a hedge. Little diamond-spar- 
rows, of the colour of wood-ashes with cooling 
embers dropped on them, pottered about with their 
fussily important “tweet, tweet, tweet.” Jewel- 
eyed lizards basked on charred tree-stumps. Now 
and then a basking black snake, disturbed by 
Fanny’s dog, lazily wriggled out of Fanny’s way. 
Mosquitoes hummed in a shimmering cloud of 
golden gauze over swampy places. Ants swarmed 
on their great red hills. Butterflies, white, red, and 
yellow, and velvety-black dropped with goldenish- 
white, fluttered over the bush-flowers. Beetles, 
golden, bronzen, malachite-like, sprawled drowsily 
in the scrub. Locusts clattered on the white boles 
of the gum-trees. From behind a shaggy grass- 
tree bounded a wallaby, with eyes that would have 
been deer-like if not so deep-sunken, and kangaroo- 





hind-legs before Fanny’s everywhere nosing little 
dog. 

The quaint variety—often beautiful variety—of 
the bush cheered her. She felt glad that, if her 
mother was dead, she was sleeping, within easy 
reach, in that sunny land; and began to gather 
bush-flowers to lay upon her mother’s grave. She 
picked pink-and-white heather, and creamy creeper- 
blossoms, and tiny orchises and geraniums, and 
bossed the heap she had made with the one crimson, 
peony-like waratah she had been fortunate enough 
to find. Then she went back to the garden and 
picked two English roses. In an oval bed there 
were three rose-trees, which mamma had called 
“Mamma” and “ Fanny” and “ Freddy.” Fanny 
tenderly plucked a blossom from “ Mamma” and 
“Freddy,” and went to lay them with her bush- 
flowers on the sunny grave in which mamma and 
Freddy lay. There was no blossom on “ Fanny,” 
and so the little girl added a sprig of its sweet- 
scented leaves to her lapful of flowers. 

She made of them a gay coverlet for the grave, 
and sat beside it, sad again in her yearning for a 
living mother’s love. ‘The rustle of the grave-grass 
was the only answer to her fond talk to her dead 
mother, and poor little Fanny felt very desolate. 
She had not even her dog to keep her company. 
Wearied by his bush wanderings, he had gone to 
sleep in the garden; and presently Fanny, weary 
too, laid her tear-wet face upon the grave and fell 
asleep. 

There she was still lying, dreaming of her mother 
and her little brother, when her father came in 
search of her. 

He had landed from the steam ferry-boat in a 
very different mood from that in which he had 
embarked in it. He went into the city, believing 
that he was very soon to become a partner in the 
firm he served. He came back knowing that he 
had to begin the world again. The firm had failed, 
and the savings he had invested in its ventures 
were hopelessly swept away. Commercial failure 
does not affect a man in the colonies as it does at 
home: ¢iere he has more “ recuperative” chances, 
But failure zs failure, all the world over; if money 
can be made again, lost time cannot be recovered. 
Kelstone had come back disgusted with himself. 
He was not the clever fellow he had latterly fancied 
himself. In spite of the acuteness on which he 
had prided himself, he had discovered that he had 
been “done” by the principals, whose fortunes he 
had thought he was making, with ultimate very sub- 
stantial profit to himself. 

But as he walked from his house to the grave- 
yard, to which he learnt his little girl had gone, a 
purer cloud of thought overshadowed him. To 
make it one’s life-business to get money for mere 
show and ignoble pleasures, seemed once more to 
him a paltry thing. When he remembered “ow 
ignoble many of his pleasures had been of late, he 
felt almost afraid of the child he was going to 
fetch, of the pure-hearted, utterly devoted wife on 





rats scampered off on their short fore-legs and long 





whose grave he found her child lying. 
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The child started when he roused her, as if half | 
afraid of a scolding. 

““There’s nothing the matter, Fanny—you need | 
not trouble yourself,” he said tenderly. 

“What zs the matter, papa?” she answered 
anxiously. 

“Well, Fanny, papa has been foolish—wicked 
too, I’m afraid—so foolish that he has been wicked 


for nothing, except that he has got a hint that any 
wickedness is rank folly. We shall have to give 
up the cottage, and you can’t go back to Lyon’s 
Terrace. You'll have to be my housekeeper for a 
bit, my pet; but I hope that I shall be able to 
make you happier. God helping me, Fanny, I 
mean to try hard to be a little more like good, dear 
mamma.” 
EDWARD HOWE. 





A SUNDAY AT LA TOUR. 


By THE EDITOR. 


E have made two or three visits—and very 

successful ones—to England, on behalf of 
the Missions of the Waldensian Church. On one 
of these occasions a gentleman learned in the law, 
who held an important office in Scotland under the | 
Crown, when apologizing for our absence from a | 
marriage-party, stated that we were away pleading the 
cause of the Waldensians, but who they were he 
did not know. 

No uncommon ignorance ¢at some few years 
ago; nor was it till the late Dr. Gilly, rector 
of Norham and prebendary of Durham, pene- 
trated their valleys, and placed them once more, 
through his interesting narrative, before the eyes of 
our countrymen, that they were known to almost 
any but students of ecclesiastical history. Remote 
from the seaboard, addicted neither to manufactures 
nor the pursuit of commerce, imprisoned by cruel 
edicts within the walls of their own lofty mountains, 
the spirit and almost the very life crushed out of 
them by long centuries of unparalleled persecution, 
they knew little of the world, and the world knew 
less of them. Nor much to be wondered at when 
communication between distant countries was diffi- 
cult, to say nothing of its being dangerous ; and no 
telegraphs had yet been invented to abolish time, 
nor railways opened to make neighbours of countries 
that stood far apart. The breadth of Europe lay 
stretched out, and the giant wall of the Alps rose, 
between us and the Valdese; and though they 
continued to keep the light that had burned through 
the long darkness of the middle ages, burning more 
or less brightly in their Church—in the words of its 
own appropriate motto, a “ dux in tenebris,” it was so 
remote from us, its magnitude was so lessened and 
its lustre so dimmed by distance, that, like a star in 
the vast depths of the sky, it was almost impercep- 
tible. 

So much had the Waldensians been lost sight 
of that Dr. Gilly, when he first set out in search 
of them, as on a voyage of discovery to unknown 
regions, found a British consul—whose station 
was not far remote from their valleys —as 
ignorant of these, and of the way to reach them, as 
if the Valdese had been a tribe of Ashantees, or of 
negroes in the heart of Africa. Our representative 
heard of their existence for the first time from the 





| 
} 








good man’s lips, and neither knew who nor where 


they were. It is otherwise now. In consequence 
of the modern facilities of travelling, of the cheap 
and rapid communication between different and dis- 
tant countries, many Christians, as on a sacred pil- 
grimage, have bent their steps to the Valleys, as they 
are called; and as the result of that, and of the 
meetings held up and down our country on their 
behalf, and of the noble efforts these children of 
martyrs have made, since the chains were struck 
from their limbs, to go down into the plains of Italy 
with the Word of God in their hands, “ the Wal- 
denses” has become in many families almost a 
household word. Yet no longer than a week 
ago, in conversing with two ladies, highly accom- 
plished and devout women, who had travelled much, 
and take a lively interest in what concerns the 
Redeemer’s kingdom, we found, to our surprise, the 
story of the Valdese to be news to them ; and were 
reminded of the advice a very shrewd man once 
gave us, this, namely, always to address the audi- 
ence at a public meeting as if they knew nothing 
about the matter. We are now to act on that 
advice; and give the present article to the Wal- 
denses. Theirs is the history of a people who 
consecrated their grand mountain-fastnesses with 
prayers, and baptized them with their blood; of 
a country of which it has been said, “ Every rock 
is 2 monument, every meadow has been a battle- 
field, and every village has its roll of martyrs ;” 
of a Church which maintained the truth when all 
the world was in darkness—the smallest in point of 
numbers, the poorest in point of wealth, yet beyond 
all reasonable doubt, for age and purity of doctrine 
the most venerable in Christendom. Most appro- 
priate to this “Israel of the Alps,” the words 
originally addressed to the Church in Pergamos, 
“ These things saith He which hath the sharp sword 
with two edges, I know thy works, and where thou 
dwellest, even where Satan’s seat is; and thou 
holdest fast my name, and hast not denied my faith.” 

A very simple direction will help my readers to 
find out their home on any ordinary map of Italy. 
The resemblance that country bears to a boot, 
or leg, that seems about to kick Sicily with its 
burning volcano and vine-clad plains away far into 
the Mediterranean, is quite remarkable: and to use 
that figure as far as it will help us, the ancient seat 
of this the oldest true Church in the world will be 
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found near the front and upper part of the leg. 
Traversed through its length by the Apennines, 
Italy is separated on the north from the rest of 
Europe by the stupendous and snowy ranges of 
the Alps. Seen from the top of the Duomo at 
Milan—that mine of gold and mountain of marble, 
as it has been called—across the vast green plains 
of Lombardy, in a summer day and under an Italian 
sky, these present one of the most glorious spectacles 
that eye can look on. The western part of this range, 
extending from Mont Blanc to Monte Rosa, is called 
the Pennine Alps, and called so after a god Pen— 
he who was worshipped there before the Romans 
built that temple to Jupiter which stood of old on 
the summit of the Pass, and close by the site of the 
present and famous Convent of St. Bernard. From 
Mont Blanc the Alps turn southward to approach 
the Mediterranean, and form that mighty wall, 
running parallel to its shores, which protects Nice 
and St. Remo, Mentone and those other towns of 
the Cornice Road to which invalids resort, from the 
rigours of our winter. The middle part of this range, 
which in Monte Viso boasts a mountain only second 
in altitude and snowy majesty to Mont Blanc, is 
called the Cottian Alps. These separate Italy from 
France, and embrace in their arms on the eastern 
side the territory occupied by the Waldensians. 
Though once of wide extent, stretching down into 
the plains of Piedmont and embracing the noble 
valleys of Pragelo and Clusone, this territory is now 
much contracted ; the Waldensians, after centuries of 
unparalleled cruelties and oppression, murders and 
wholesale massacres, instigated by Rome and per- 
petrated by its ruthless agents, being so reduced 
in numbers as to be all accommodated within 
the narrow valleys of Lucerna, San Martino, and 
Perosa. La Tour, which is their capital, and lies at 
the mouth of the valley of Lucerna, is within a few 
hours of Turin. The first part of the journey is by 
rail from Turin to Pinerolo, and from that by coach 
to La Tour; and with such facility of access we 
wonder that more travellers do not go to visit, in 
these valleys, scenes of such exquisite natural 
beauty, and of such stirring and sacred associations. 
They present a remarkable combination of the 
loveliest and sternest features of nature. Divided 
by lines of mulberry-trees, between which the vines, 
with their arms stretched from one tree to another, 
bend in graceful festoons, and covered with rich 
crops of wheat and Indian corn, the fields that lie 
on the skirts of the mountains, or where the valleys 
debouch into the plain, present to the traveller, as 
he drives along the road under the grateful shade 
of magnificent walnut and sweet-chestnut trees, the 
picture of a land which God has blessed. Giving 
blood and life for “substance,” it has more than 
fulfilled the condition, and earned the reward of 
these words, “ Honour the Lord with thy substance 
and with the first-fruits of all thine increase: so 


shall thy barns be filled with plenty, and thy presses | 


shall burst out with new wine.” 
But it is when we penetrate the valleys that the 
eye is ravished with beauty. 





There Nature pre- | 


sents herself to our view in a robe of flowers. 
They spring from the terraces, they hang in gar- 
lands from the face of the rocks; many that 
adorn our parterres at home may be found grow- 
ing wild by the roadside. The narcissus fills the 
air with fragrance, and, with the white petals that 
spring from its heart of gold, seems like fresh-fallen 
snow on the fields; a species of “ forget-me-not ” 
grows and flowers in such lavish profusion as to 
make swampy ground beautiful with the colours of 
the ¢urguoise gem ; while in the meadows which wait 
the scythe of the reaper, the grass is in many places 
literally lost sight of among flowers of every hue. 
Bold rocks feathered and fringed with trees, and 
with the cabin of the peasant perched like an eagle’s 
nest on their summit, wall in these valleys: above 
and behind them lie the pastures where the cattle 
are driven in summer, and lads and lasses pass 
some happy months in the ché/ets at dairy work. 
To these succeed the forests of natural timber that 
feed the winter fires ; and over all, crowning all, 
piercing the blue sky and seeming to support it, rise 
peaks of savage rock and domes of everlasting snow. 
These are scenes to strike one dumb with admira- 
tion ; or, if out of the fulness of the heart the mouth 
speaks, these are the words that rise most naturally 
to our lips, “ How manifold are thy works, Lord 
God Almighty, in wisdom hast thou made them 
all!” 

There is another physical feature of these valleys 
which must strike every traveller. But this—‘ the 
strength of the hills,” which has had such an im- 
portant bearing on the religious history of the Wal- 
denses,—we will allow to stand over till we have 
looked at some interesting aspects of their old and 
famous Church, 

I. Its age. 

In that chapter of Leviticus, so full of kindness 
and benevolence, where God says, ‘‘ Ye shall fear 
every man his mother and his father; when ye 
reap the harvest of your land, thou shalt not 
wholly reap the corners of the field, neither shalt 
thou gather the gleanings of thy harvest, thou shalt 
leave them for the poor and the stranger; the 
wages of him that is hired shall not abide with 
thee all night until the morning; thou shalt not 
curse the deaf, nor put a stumblingblock before 
the blind. Thou shalt not hate thy brother in 
thine heart; thou shalt not bear any grudge 
against the children of thy people; thou shalt 
love thy neighbour as thyself”’—there, speaking 
by the mouth of Moses, He says, “Thou shalt 
rise up before the hoary head, and honour the face 
of the old man.” A law ¢hat which finds an echo 
in every bosom; all men, till thoroughly depraved 
by sin, regarding age with veneration and treating 
it with respect. ‘This feeling extends even to in- 
animate objects. Some have a mania for old 
books, old china, old furniture, anything old; and 
who does not look with interest, and almost 
veneration, on the ivy-mantled ruins of an old 
castle, or the gnarled trunk of a tree, which, 
with a few green branches on its naked and 
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mutilated boughs, lingers on the lawn it once | 


shadowed and adorned, and having long survived | 
all its fellows, is bending to its fall? 

They offered no such sights as turned Moses 
aside, yet, in a town in Ireland, we sought out a 
woman whose head was white with the snows of 
more than one hundred winters; in Wales we 
made a pilgrimage to the grave of an old woman 
who was the last living person that spoke the 
Cornish tongue; and in Scotland we went many 


miles out of our way to see a yew, which was a_ 


sapling not very long after David fought Goliath, 
and a mi ghty tree, white with hoar frost, that 
night the Saviour of the world was born. With 
enough vitality to form a green canopy over a 
corner of the old churchyard, it stands, or stood, 
in that of Fortingal, and is mentioned, among 
other writers, by Humboldt, in his ‘ Cosmos.” 
Now what that yew is among the trees, the Wal- 
densian is among the Churches of Europe; so 
that, if age gives a claim to veneration, it is the 
most venerable of them all. We know the date 
of the Church of England, and of the Church 
of Scotland, and of all the Churches which | 
they have thrown off, and of Popery itself; but 
the date of this Church is lost in the haze 
of remote antiquity. It was a Church before 
Luther was born or Cranmer was burned; a 
Church before Knox wrung tears from Queen | 
Mary, and the liberties of his country from her 
bloody hand; a Church, not only before the era | 
of Protestantism, but before there was either Pope | 
or Popery, properly so called. If there be such a| 
thing as Apostolical Succession in the common 
sense of the term—which we do not believe—it is 
not to be found among those who have come | 


| foes to the early existence of a Church that, 


of these Christian soldiers, taken possession, at least 
to some extent, of the valleys at that early age, is 
| the names of two — there, Crisolo and San Se- 
'cundo; so called probably because it was there 
| these two Christians suffered martyrdom, as we know 
| they did, in the third century. ‘There is besides a 
| fact recorded of Vigilantius, which makes it almost 
| certain that these valleys at that early period pos- 
| sessed the faith they have so nobly clung to. 
Popery was developing itself in the fourth century ; 
and this man boldly opposed, with other of its 
| errors, the worship of images. In consequence of 
that his life was in peril. He fled, seeking safety 
/In the bosom of the Cottian Alps; and found it 
| there among those whose faith was in harmony 
with his own. This is — by the charge 
which his enemies brought against Claude, the 
celebrated Archbishop of Turin. He made strenu- 
| ous efforts to resist the corruptions that were 
coming like a flood on the Church, and the crime 
laid to his charge was favouring the Vigilantian 
heretics of these valleys. This occurred in the 
ninth century. Then in the thirteenth we find 
the Waldensians denounced by the Romish Church 
'as opponents of the Pope and as _ heretics—old 


| heretics, too, who, in the words of Seysell, a Ro- 
'man Catholic author, 


were abettors of a “ heresy 
that existed in these valleys from all antiquity.” 
Thus we have the testimony even of its sworn 
faith- 
ful among the faithless, resisted the progress of 
error and maintained the purity of apostolic times. 
Some there are who, attaching much importance 
to the claims they set up for possessing Apostolical 
| Succession, are unwilling to admit the antiquity of 
any other Church than that of Rome—the foul 


through the foul sewer, the coaca maxima, of | channel through which the orders they boast of have 


Rome, but in those v alley s where, from tim 
immemorial, as their historians say, da ogni ter “om ) 
ed a tempo immemoriale, the Valdese have kept the 
faith. Milton celebrates this in these noble lines :— 
‘ Avenge, O Lord, Thy slaughtered saints, whose bones 
Lie scattered on the Alpine mountains cold; 
E’en them who heft thy truth so pure of old, 
When all our fathers worshipped stocks and stones, 
Forget not; in Thy book record their groans 
Who were Thy sheep, and in Thy ancient fold 
Slain by the bloody Piedmontese, that roll’d 
Mother with infant down the rocks. Their moans 
The vales redoubled to the hills, and they to heaven.” 


We know that the high road from Italy to Gaul 
in the time of the old Romans skirted what are 
now called the Waldensian valleys. Ascending 
the course of the Clusone, it took the very line of 
that great military road which Napoleon Buonaparte 
made, and fortified, for ready access into Italy ; and, 
though it may be but a fond conceit, it has been 


conjectured that, on his way by that road over | 


into Gaul, the Apostle Paul laid, with his own 
hand, the foundation-stones of the Waldensian 
Church. 
that the Christians of the 
banished to, or took refuge in, a district at the 
foot of Monte Viso—the snow-crowned monarch 
of these Cottian Alps; and what renders it highly 
probable that Christianity had, through the means | 


Leaving conjecture for history, we know | 
Theban legion were | 


descended to them, But what say two impartial and 


| thoroughly competent authorities on this subject ? 


The first is Voltaire, who, hating religion and 
all Churches alike, cannot be supposed to have 
had any bias either one way or other. After 
giving it as his opinion that the Vaudois Church, 
as the Waldensian is frequently called, may be 
regarded as the remains of the first Christians of 
Gaul, he says, “ It is extraordinary that these men, 
almost unk nown to the rest of the world, shou id 
constantly have persevered, from time immemorial, 
in usages which have been changed everywhere 
| else ”—in other words, retained, from the earliest 
ages of Christianity, the purity of the faith amid 
widespread and universal corruption. Our second 
authority is one of equal, or rather greater weight. 
No man more impartial, or more competent to judge 
in this or in any such matter than Sir James Mackin- 
| tosh ; and he says, “ With the dawn of history we 
discover some simple Christians in the valleys of 
the Alps still existing under the ancient name of 
Vaudois, who, by the light of the New Testament, 
saw an extraordinary contrast between the purity 
of primitive times and the vices of the gorgeous 
| hier archy which surrounded them.” 

With the stream running almost as 


pure as 
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it sprung from the fountain; with the word of | 
God tzanslated first among them into the vulgar | 
tongue; with the services of religion conducted | 
under the ministry of the dardes—as their pastors 
were called—in apostolic purity and simplicity ; 
with the gospel of the blessed God, which they 
had received from apostles through the hands of | 
their fathers, and for which their children were to 
pine in dungeons and bravely die on scaffold and 
in battle-fields—what a contrast this Church pre- 
sented to that of Rome! Take, for example, the 
century and a half which succeeded the close of the 
dynasty of Charlemagne. There let such as plume 
ihemselves on their apostolical succession look, in 
the words of Scripture, to the rock out of which they 
were hewn, and the hole of the pit out of which they 
were dug. In that period, three of its four-and-twenty 
popes abandoned the apostolical throne ; four were 
thrust out of it; five were banished ; and not less 
than two were put to a violent death. Some fought 
their way up to the Popedom, leaving bloody foot- 
prints on every step ; others, each of whom was His 
Holiness, purchased the title with money ; one ap- 
pointed himself; and two crept up into Peter’s seat 
by favour of courtesans. Vicars of Christ, indeed ! 
“Of these heirs of St. Peter,” says Sir James 
Stephen, “one entered on his infallibility in his | 
eighteenth year, and one before he had seen his 
twelfth summer. All sacred things had become 
venal. Crime and debauchery held revel in the 
Vatican ; while the afflicted Church, wedded at 
once to three husbands” (referring to the three 
rival popes, who thundered anathemas at each 
other’s heads), “witnessed the celebration of 4 
many rival masses in the metropolis of Christen- | 
dom.” Such was the state of the Romish, let us 
now look to what forms a remarkable contrast, 

II. The Purity of the Waldensian Church. 

The so-called virtues of some and the vices of 
others are due in many instances to the influence 
of circumstances ; and though man cannot, God no 
doubt will take that into account in the day of his 
righteous judgment. This, which is true of masses 
as well as of individuals, of churches as of na- 
tions, accounts for vice being less rampant, super- 
stition less gross, amd the truth of God less cor- 
rupted in those Roman Catholic countries that 
have had little, than in those which have had much 
intercourse with Rome. Here we have a striking 
illustration of the saying, Zhe nearer the Church 
the further from grace, and vice versé. 

For example, north of the snowy summits of St. 
Theodole and Monte Rosa lies a valley, guarded by 
stupendous mountains, and drained by a river that, 
born in the glacier of the Gurner Grat and spanned 
by fragile bridges, rushes on with a fury no swimmer 
could stem, nor life survive. This valley, till enterprise 
at a comparatively recent period cut roads along the | 
face of its precipices out of the living rock, was very | 
much secluded from Rome, and thereby protected | 
from its malignant influences. To that,no doubt, was 
due what, to our agreeable surprise, we found there, | 


a people who possessed the right of electing their | 











own priests ; a large congregation on the Lord’s day 
in the church of St. Nicole, of decent, attentive, 
devout worshippers—very like one of Scotch 
Highlanders, each with his book in hand ; and all 
the way for the thirty miles from where the Visp 
dashes into the Rhone up to Zermatt, at the foot 
of the famous Matterhorn, but one figure of the 
Virgin Mary. The Saviour, on the other hand, hung 
on many a wayside crucifix; and these preached 
of Jesus in plain, pious words—one inscription 
above his head being Justus pro injustis—“ the Just 
for the unjust ;” another, on a tablet at his feet, 
“ Blessed Lord, how should I love thee who thus 
died for me!” No greater contrast to this valley, 
geographically near, but far removed by natural 
obstacles from Rome, than that of Aosta. It lies 
on the sunny, the Italian side of the Alps. The 
goitres there hanging like sausages at the necks of 
men and women, a cré¢in, or idiot, seated, slavering, 
jabbering at almost every other door, were horrible 
to see ; but more revolting to a thoughtful Christian 
the aspect of a whole country wholly given up to 
idolatry—the worship of a woman. Loveliest and 
yet saddest of valleys, there on our way from the town 
of Aosta to Courmayeur, which lies at the foot of the 


| southern, and by far the grandest, side of Mont 


Blanc, a distance of some twenty miles, we saw but 
one or two crucifixes, and these falling to pieces— 
the wood rotting, the form of our Lord mutilated ; 
here an arm wanting, and there a head. Mary 
was everywhere—painted in fresco on the fronts of 
houses ; filling niches in the walls, with a lamp burn- 
ing before her, and garlands of flowers laid at her 
feet ; standing up in boxes at the roadside, crowned 
like a queen, dressed like a duchess, and painted 
like a doll. ‘“‘ These be thy gods, O Israel!” Here 
was the mark of the beast—the influence of Rome, 
of easy and frequent intercourse with the Woman 
of the Seven Hills; an example of the saying, 
“ Evil communication corrupts good manners.” 

To local circumstances, so pregnant with good 
or evil as these cases show, and the petition 
“Tead us not into temptation” proves—to the 
seclusion of the Waldensian valleys, may be, in 
some good measure, under God, attributed the 
purity as well as the preservation of their Church. 
The water of life was preserved from defilement, 
because, in the words of the “Song,” “A garden 
inclosed is my sister, my spouse ; a spring shut 
up, a fountain sealed.” But however the purity 
in life and doctrine of this famous old Church may 
be accounted for, the fact is beyond all question 
—their enemies being judges. 

As to the first, their ancient documents—some 
of them, as one called “The Noble Legon,” com- 
posed in the eleventh century—prove that the 
creed of this Church, as it is now, has always been 
thoroughly evangelical. They hold all the cardinal 
points of the Gospel—the doctrine for example of 
our Lord’s divinity, of the fall, of salvation through 
the righteousness of Jesus Christ, of regeneration 
and sanctification by the Holy Spirit. ‘They hold 
the Scriptures to be the inspired Word of God. 
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Purgatory they deny, and Mariolatry they detest. 
They have never cast out the errors of the Church 
of Rome, because they never held them; and though | 
not Protestants, for they existed long centuries | 
before the term was invented, they are—as they | 
say, Hibernis Hibernior—much more Protestant 
than some Churches which bear that name. Some 


of these, though inspired with life, came out of | 


Rome like Lazarus from his tomb, bound in grave- 


clothes ; nor, to their own loss and confusion, have | 


they yet got entirely rid of them. This Church, 


on the other hand, was never either bound or | 


buried ; nor is there any one in Christendom that 
stands more free, either in its doctrine or its forms, 
of a rag of Popery. 

So much for their doctrines. 


counsel given to young women by Roman Catholics 
themselves was, never to be alone in a room with a 
priest ; and society, both lay and clerical, was little 
else than a seething mass of corruption ; and un- 


bridled license reigned in court and camp, in castles | 


and in cottages throughout all Europe, what ‘were 
the life and habits of the Waldenses ? Noble is the 
testimony of their “ Noble Legon.” “If there be,” 
says that venerable document, “any one who loves 
and fears Jesus Christ, who will not curse, nor swear, 
nor lie, nor be unchaste, nor kill, nor take what is 
another’s, nor take vengeance on his enemies, they 
say, He is a Vaudes, and worthy of punishment.” Is 
it said in reply, ‘‘ Let another praise thee, and not 
thine own mouth?” Be itso. The virtues of this 


people have been eulogized by their bitterest | 
St. Bernard—no friend of theirs, but their | 


enemies. 
persecutor, whom, notwithstanding, we believe to 
have been a devout Christian—speaking of them, 
says, “If you ask what is their faith p—nothing 
more Christian: what their manner of life?— 


And when vice and | 
crime were holding revel in the Vatican ; and the | 


the mass; men and women bravely baring their 
necks to the axe, their bosoms to the sword. 

III. The Sufferings of the Waldensian Church. 

These extended over three centuries at least. 
All that long time—with occasional periods during 
which the fires of persecution slumbered—the bush 
was burning, yet not consumed. They count many 
different persecutions, These are related by their 
| historian Leger, in a book which is illustrated by 
prints. ‘There we see infants impaled on spears ; 
| women, some transfixed with stakes, some with 
their breasts cut off, some leaping into the arms 
of death to escape a brutal soldiery ; men disem- 
bowelled ; old men hacked to pieces in their beds ; 
fathers, mothers, sons, daughters, feeble age and 
sucking childhood, lying in one mangled mass, at 
the foot of the precipice over which they have 
been hurled naked, leaving their blood and brains 
on the rocks as the poor bodies bounded from 
shelf to shelf. His history is so full of horrors, of 
pitiful and horrible details, that as we read it our 
blood now boils with indignation, and now our 
eyes rain tears upon the page. No wonder the 
Waldensians do not allow their youth to read it, 
lest, with the power and vehemence of early impres- 
sions, it should make them hate Papists as well as 
Popery. ‘There is a danger, however, of going 
too far in that generous direction. It were well 
that our children were more generally acquainted 
with the “ Cloud of Witnesses” and Foxe’s “ Book 
of Martyrs.” Let them learn from these at what 
a price our fathers bought our freedom ; and what 
a hateful thing is Popery, as well also its daughter, 
“the Black Prelacy,” which had Laud in England 
| for its advocate, and Claverhouse in Scotland tor its 
| bloody executioner. 
Of the many persecutions which desolated these 
| beautiful valleys I can note but a few. The 


nothing more irreproachable.” Nor perhaps was | first of which we have any details occurred in 
there ever a higher testimony borne by friendship | the winter of 1400, under Borelli, an agent of the 
to the virtues of any people than the Inquisitor | Inquisition, This ruffian had satisfied Rome that 
Reinerus has borneto theirs. “The heretics,” he says, | he was a fit tool for her work ; having already at 
“may be known by their manners and language ; | Grenoble burned alive at her bidding one hundred 


they are well-ordered and modest in their manners : 
they avoid pride in their dress. They live by 


their labour: their men of learning are likewise | 
They do not amass wealth, but con- | 


mechanics, 
tent themselves with what is necessary. They are 
chaste, temperate in eating and drinking. They 
do not frequent taverns and dances, and are 
not addicted to other vanities. In their dis- 


course they guard against jesting, slander, and | 


” 


profanity. 

After reading such remarkable testimonies to the 
pure faith and holy lives of this people—to virtues 
that flourished in these valleys, beautiful as the 
flowers of their meadows, strong as the pines of the 
forests, one cannot help loving them, and hating 
Rome the more. Not more detestable the bloody per- 
secutions they suffered, than admirable the heroism 
which confronted and the patience which endured 


| and fifty men, women,and children. Suddenly, on 
| Christmas night—of all the nights in the year !—he 
burst into the villages, and slaughtered their in- 
habitants, with an eye that knew no pity and a hand 
that did not spare. The morning that broke on 
the Albergo—to which, stricken with terror and 
leaving their dead behind them, the survivors of 
the massacre had fled—saw eighty infants lying 
dead in their mothers’ arms, and many of the 
mothers also dead, with the snow for their winding- 
sheet. 

After Providence had granted them a breathing- 
time, persecution burst out again in all its fury 
lin 1488. ‘The forces of Savoy and of France 
murdered straightforward in the valley of Pragella : 
nor was their butchery checked till they invaded 
/San Martino, where,in the matter of fighting they 
|met with their match. At their approach, the 


them, and as often happened, when the enemy said, | inhabitants of that valley flew to arms, and gave, 


“The mass or death ?”—chose death rather than 








as military men say, a good account of these 
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ruffians ; of the seven hundred who attempted to 
carry fire and sword into San Martino, only one 
returning to tell the tale. 

In 1560, Count de la Trinita, at the head of four 
thousand infantry and two hundred cavalry, invaded 
the valleys; and baffled on that occasion by the 
bravery of their inhabitants, 
with redoubled fury in 1561; giving houses to the 
flames, ravaging the country, and committing atroci- | 
ties we dare not print. But all in vain! No cruelties | 


could make the brave people swerve from their faith. | 


They chose death rather than the mass ; and though 
far inferior in numbers, met their invaders with such | 
skill, determination, and indomitable courage, that | 
they were broken in battle, dashed as the wave 
that flings its waters on a rock. 
strength of their heart and arm. 

In 1655 Pianezza, at the head of fifteen thousand 
men, advanced to exterminate the Waldenses, or 
their faith. ‘Kill all, even to the cat!” 
cry, and very fit tools he brought for such ogo 
among others three French regiments that hac 
dyed their swords in the blood of the Huguenots, 
and twelve hundred Irish Papists, banished by | 
Oliver Cromwell for the share they had had in the 
massacre of forty thousand Protestants in Ireland. 
In the valley of Rosa, Javanel with a handful of 
brave men held the pass, and repulsed the enemy, 
killing a man every time his rifle rang. But in 
Lucerne, where he had treacherously lulled the sus- 
picions of the Waldenses, Pianezza commenced a 
massacre, the like of which is hardly to be found 
in history. On the signal being given from Casta- 
luzzo, a noble rock which looks 
mountain seat on La Tour, his soldiers, who had been | 
billeted on the disarmed and unsuspicious inhabit- | 
ants, rose to the slaughter, They massacred in| 
cold blood all within their reach—cutting their | 
throats like sheep; taking children by the feet | 
and dashing out their brains against the wall; 
tearing infants, one at each foot, asunder before 
their mothers’ eyes; impaling women on spears, 
and marching with them to the sound of the drum 
in triumph through the streets ; flaying men alive ; 
roasting young maidens on the fire; and finishing 
the work of individual slaughter by driving men, 
women, and children in a flock to the top of Cas- 
taluzzo. There they stripped them naked ; tied 
them by the neck and heels ; and, as we have sent a 
stone bounding, whirling, smoking down the hill, 
they hurled their victims over, with fiendish glee 
watching the poor body as it leaped from crag to 
crag and fell with a ¢4ud on the rock below. Such 
was Popery, and would be again had she the power 
—cunning and cruel as a tiger. 

What an indictment, full of crimes and cruelties, 
might be drawn up against the Church of Rome! 
Savoy and France were here her tools ; she being 
the instigator of those cruel persecutions of which 
these are but specimens. She let slip those dogs 
of war—she, the scarlet woman, 
the blood of the saints, and with the blood of the 
martyrs of Jesus,” on whose forehead John read 


resumed his attacks | 


God was the | 


was the | 


down from its | of 


‘drunken with | 


yazin ur a- 
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the name, “ Mystery, BABYLON THE GREAT, THE 
MOTHER OF nate AND ABOMINATION OF THE 
Eartu.” Thank God, her doom is written; nor 


does it seem long now till the cry be heard, sound- 


ing from shore to shore and pole to pole, “ Babylon 
the great is fallen, is fallen!” Lord, hasten it in 





thine own time ! 


Such is a brief sketch of the sufferings of this 


Church. The motto on its banner is “ Zux 
| Jucet in tenebris,’—the light shineth in the dark- 
ness,—and how justly mi ight another and no less 


appropriate one be added, that of the Church of 
Scotland, its “ec tamen consumebatur,” borrowed 
from the bush of the wilderness ; burning, yet not 
consumed, The preservation of this people and of 
their Church amid persecutions of unparalleled 
| ferocity and unparalleled duration, if not a miracle, 
is a near approach to one. It is at least “ the 
Lord’s doing, and marvellous in our By 
this—with the exception of the existence of the 


” 
eyes. 


Jews, the most wonderful event of the kind in 
history—God had manifestly some great put (pose 
> serve. Long concealed, it now appears plain 


and patent—in Italy, all Italy, Rome not excepted, 
open to the preaching of the word, and the Walden- 
sians coming down from their mountain-fastnesses to 
teach their long-benighted countrymen the glorious 
| Gospel of the blessed God—the truth that shall 
make them free. We see a special providence in 








the fortunes of this ancient martyr Church. It is 
impossible otherwise to account for them. 
Yet God works by means. David said, “I will 


remember thy wonders of old, I will meditate also 

f all thy work ;” and there are few things more 
| interesting than to track his steps and trace his 
hand in the adaptation of the means He employs 
to accomplish the a 2g He has in view. See 
here how well adapted the theatre for the 
actors, and the stage for the brave part they had to 
play! 

The doctrine of “ passive obedience ”—that it is 
the duty of Christians rather than offer resistance to 
suffer any wrongs at the hand of kings, to give 
their throats to ‘the knife, their infants to be mas- 
sacred, their women to be violated, and their reli- 
gion extinguished—was a doctrine that found no 
more favour with the Waldensians than with those 
to whom our country owes both her civil and 
religious liberties—the Puritans of England and 
Covenanters of Scotland. Loyal in their hearts, 
clinging to the House of Savoy notwithstand- 
ing the cruel wrongs it had inflicted on them at 
the bidding of Rome—as many in Scotland did, 
with equal infatuation, to the House of Stuart— 
they nevertheless flew to arms in defence of their 
hearths and altars ; and it is a notable circumstance 
that, while those =o who elsewhere bowed to the 
oppressor lost their liberties and their religion, in 
the valleys of the Waldenses, and in the land of 
the Solemn League and Covenant, they who bravely 
met arms with arms, and wrong with manly re- 
| sistance, triumphed in the end. 

Now there 1s one physical feature of the vall 
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which, while it must strike every traveller, is inti- 
mately connected with their fortunes and religious 
history. “ He that walketh righteously and speaketh 
uprightly,” said God to ancient Israel; “he that 
despiseth the gain of oppression, that shaketh his 
hand from holding of bribes, that stoppeth his ears 
from hearing of blood, and shutteth his eyes from 
seeing evil; he shall “dwell on high; Ais place of 
defence shall be the munitions of rocks.” The! 
valleys are full of such places, places without which 
the truth had been extinguished and the Walden- 
sians exterminated ages ago—natural fastnesses 
where, as expressed in the Apocalypse, ‘the earth 
helped the woman ;” crags no feet but those of 
mountaineers could climb; caverns where flying 
women with their infants were hid as in the hollow 
of God’s hand, while the battle raged below; | 
tremendous gorges where, with a mere ribbon of 
road beside the torrent that boils, and roars, and | 
foams through its rocky barriers, a handful of | 
brave men was match for a thousand. 
The moss where the dragoon sunk to his saddle- 
girths, and fell an easy prey to his light-footed anta- 
gonist ; the mountain with paths unknown to the 
foe, and a plaided watchman on its summit to com- 
mand the glen and signal the approach of danger ; 
the mists God w rapped around his saints w en the 
battle went against them, or out of whose bosom | 
they fell on their enemies like a bolt from a thun-| 
der-cloud—these stood the Scotch in good stead in | 


their long and heroic struggle; but of still greater 
advantage to the Walc lenses, i in their still longer and 
not less heroic struggle, the tremendous defiles, the 
foaming torrents, the glaciers, the snows, the caverns, 
and frowning crags of their mountain-home. And, 
therefore, in their name and for their “places of 
defence,” Felicia Hemans sings this grand ode to 


God :— 


For the strength of the hills we bless Thee, 
Our God, our fathers’ God ! 
Thou hast made Thy children mighty 
sy touch of the mountain sod ; 
st fix’d our ark of re fuge 
the > spoi iler’s foot ne’er trod: 
th of the hi ls we bless Thee, 
Our God, o ia rs’ God! 









shers of a beacon 
aust —— . 


ns of z Itar 
’Midst lence of the cong 
The rocks yield four nts = courage, 


Struck forth as by Thy rod; 
In the st rth of the hi ‘ils we bless Thee, 
Our God, our fathers’ Go 





For the dark resounding caverns, 






Wh re hy still small voice is heard; 
For th ie Asem 5. ines of the forests 
a hy breath are stir se 

> storms on n whose free pinions 


Spirit wz ks abroad ; 
» strength of the hills we bless Thee, 


Our Ge d, our fat hers’ God! 





For the shadow of Thy presence 
Round our camp of rock outspread, 










For the stern defiles of battle 
tearing record of our dead; 
F > snows and for th: torrents, 
free hearts’ burial sod ; 


> strength of the hills we bless Thee, 
r God, our fathers’ Go 





AFTER THE RAIN. 


* The clouds return after t 


WE need not wait till the long, lank hair 
Hangs white round the furrowed brow, | 
Or falls from its place as, in Autumn time, 
Leaves fall from the sapless bough ; 
We need not wait till the aged limbs 
Are weakened and thrilled with pain, 
To know the griefs of those joyless days | 
When the clouds succeed the rain ! ; 


For oft in the morn of joyous youth, 
When its hopes are warm and bright, | 
The bre 


-ezes blow, and the storm-clouds come, 
And Day is wrapped in Night ; | 


he rain.” —Ecctes. xii. 2. 
And the young heart chills with the drops of grief 
Which fall on Life’s darkened plain, 
And eager looks to the parting clouds,— 
But the clouds succeed the rain! 


Ah, brother! beneath a lowering sky 
‘Thou walkest in sadness now ; 
A wreath of cares, like a crown of thorns, 
Encircles thy fevered brow. 

But think—and the way will seem less dark, 
And the cares will cause less pain,— 

O think of the sunny fields above 
Where there are no clouds or rain! 





HOW TO STUDY THE OLD TESTAMENT. 


I AM. i. 5, “worthy portion :” double portion, | 


as in the margin; literally, owe portion of 


two persons. 
of God d 


20. “Samuel, that is, 4sked 
and the Lord 


Heard of God. 

27. “For this child I prayed: 
hath given me my petition that I asked of Him: 
therefore also I have lent him to the Lord ; as long | 


(margin) : 








| the Lord hath given me my asking % 


THE BOOKS OF SAMUEL.—NOTES ON PARTICULAR PASSAGES. 


as he liveth he shall be lent to the Lord” . . . And 
hich I asked of 
Him ; therefore I also cause him to be asked of the 
Lord [i.e., ireely give him to the Lord] ad the days 
of his life; asked of the Lord [dedicated to the 
Lord] is he. 

Ch. ii. 15, 16. 
the priest's servant came 


Also before they burnt the fat 
and said to the man that 
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sacrificed, Give, &c. . . . . And if any man said 
to him, Let them not fail to burn the fat presently, 
and then take as much as thy soul desireth,” &c. : 
Also before they burnt the fat [comp. Lev. iii. 3—5] 
the priest's servant came and said to the man who 
sacrificed, Give, &c.. . . . And if the man said, Let 
them burn the fat now, then take for thyself as thy 
soul destreth, &c. 

20. “The Lord give thee seed of this woman 
for the loan which is lent to the Lord:” Zhe Lord 
give thee seed of this woman instead of the asking 
[z.c., the object, the child asked] which was asked 
of the Lord. 

25. “If one man sin against another, the judge 
shall judge him ; but ifa man sin against the Lord, 
who shall entreat for him?” Jf a man sin against 
man, God shall judge him ; but if a man sin against 
the Lord, who shail mediate for him? i.e., act as 
umpire, or intercede for him. The word rendered 
“judge” (pil/el) and the word rendered “ entreat ” 
(yithpailel) in the Authorised Version, are parts of 
the same verb; and there is thus one of those 
plays upon words in which the Semitic nations so 
much delight, but which it is often impossible to 
transfer to other languages. 

33- “And the man of thine whom I shall not 
cut off from mine altar shall be to consume thine 
eyes and to grieve thine heart,” &c. The meaning 
of this verse is exceedingly obscure. The literal 
rendering of the words is, 4 man [any or every 
man] Z will not cut off to thee from my altar, that 
thine eyes may fail and thy soul be caused to pine 
away, &c.; and the meaning probably is, that so 
long as Eli lived, there should be some one of his 
family serving at the altar, so that he should see 
the calamity threatened come on the house of God, 
and thereby be grieved to the soul. 

Ch. vi. 18. “ Even unto the great stone of Abel 
whereon they set down the ark of the Lord; 
which stone remaineth unto this day in the field of 
Joshua the Bethshemite:” And a witness (comp. 
Gen. xxxi. 52) ts the great stone, on which they set 
down the ark of the Lord, unto this day, in the field, 
&c. By an error in the punctuation by which TY 
(ayd) witness became TY (ad) upon, and by an 
error in writing by which Sass Ade was substituted 
for 738 (eden) stone, the confusion was produced 
which led to such a rendering as that in the 
Authorised Version. 

Ch. ix. 24. “ And Samuel said, Behold that which is 
left ! set it before thee and eat,” &c. <And he said, 
Lehold that which is reserved is set before thee; cat 
for, &c. The first part of the verse is parenthetical. 

26. “Samuel called Saul to the top of the house, 
saying, Up, that I may send thee away :” Samuel 
called to Saul on the roof of the house {where doubt- 
less he had spent the night, as is still common 
during the warm season in that country] sayzng, 
Come down and I will conduct thee |or bring thee on 
thy way). 

Ch. x. 3. “ The plain of Tabor :” the tercbinth of 
Labor. 

5. “The hill of God:” Gibeah of God. Gibeah 


| ne Saul’s native place, and hence it is called 
“ Gibeah of Saul” (xi. 4; xv. 34, &c.) ; but it was 
also a famous religious place in consequence of the 
| bamah, or high place of sacrifice belonging to it 
| (ver. 13), and hence it was also called ‘“ Gibeah ot 
God.” 

10. “To the hill:” 70 Gibeah. 

Ch. xii. 11. “ Bedan.” The LXX. have here 
Barak, which is also the reading of the Syriac and 
Arabic versions. This is probably the true reading, 
as no judge of the name of Bedan is anywhere 
mentioned. 

Ch. xiii. 1. “Saul reigned one year.” The LXX. 
omit this verse; in the Vulgate the first clause is 
rendered literally and correctly, “‘ Saul was the son 
of one year when he began to reign ” (“filius unius 
anni erat Saulus cum regnare ccepisset”), All 
attempts to make sense out of this have failed. 
The Chaldee Paraphrast explains it as meaning 
that Saul was innocent as an infant when he began 
to reign! There is every reason to believe that 
the text originally contained the age of Saul in 
years, when he began to reign. The Hebrew gives 
the age of a man by saying he is the son of so 
many years ; and so here the author wrote, ‘Saul 
was the son of years when he became king,” 
inserting the number, not in words, but in numeral 
letters, which were omitted in the transcription. 
In the second clause of the verse there is also the 
omission of a number. The Hebrew text as it 
stands must be rendered, “and two years he 
reigned over Israel.” This, of course, cannot have 
been what the author originally wrote ; his own 
narrative shows that Saul’s reign extended much 
beyond two years. It has been conjectured that 
the word “twenty,” or the numeral for that, has 
been omitted before two: ‘‘and twenty and two 
years he reigned over Israel.” 

5. “And the Philistines gathered themselves to- 
gether to fight with Israel thirty thousand chariots 
and six thousand horsemen,” &c. That the Philis- 
tines should be able to bring into the field 30,000 
war-chariots, a number far exceeding that ever 
brought by the most powerful warlike nations, seems 
incredible ; and what heightens the improbability 
is, that the number of their cavalry should be only 
a sixth part of the number of their chariots, whereas 
usually the number of the former greatly exceeded 
that of the latter. There is every reason to believe 
that the text requires correction. ‘Two conjectural 
emendations have been suggested. The one is, 
that supposing the numbers to have been given, in 
words, a transcriber substituted S’A/oshim eleph (F\ 78 
my2ibui = 30,000) for Si’osheth eleph (FOS MOV 
== 3,000). The other is, that supposing the 
numbers to have been designated by numeral Ictters, 
a transcriber inadvertently repeated the /, with which 
“Israel” ends, before the numeral, and so made 
sb = 30,000 instead of $1,000. ‘The latter is 
| the more probable conjecture ; and it is the reading 
|of one MS. The Syriac and Arabic versions adopt 
| the former, and give 3,000 as the number of the 


| . 
| chariots. 
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23. “And the garrison of the Philistines went 
out to the passage of Michmash:” And a station 
[or, military post] of the Philistines went out to [i.2., 
was placed as far as] the pass of Michmash. ‘The 
pass of Michmash was probably what is now called 
the Wady-es-Suweinit, which goes down between 
Beitin and Bireh, towards the valley of the Jordan. 
The sides are very steep, and at the eastern extremity 
are two elevated bluffs, which are supposed to have 
been the outposts of the garrisons of Israel and the 
Philistines. 

Ch. xiv. 18. “And Saul said to Ahiah, Bring 
hither the ark of God; for the ark of God was at 
that time with the children of Israel.” For “ark” 
the LXX. read “ ephod ;” and many think this the 
true reading, as the ark was at this time deposited 
at Kirjath-jearim, and it is improbable that it should 
be in the camp of Saul. The ephod, besides, is 
that which properly falls to be mentioned when 
reference is made to the high priest’s being con- 
sulted as to the will of God (cf. xxiii. 9). On the 
other hand, if it is the ephod that the writer in- 
tended, why should he so formally have announced 
that it was then with the caildren of Israel, as if 
this were something strange instead of being what 
might be expected from the presence in the camp 
of the high priest, the more especially as he had 
already in a preceding verse described Ahiah as 
wearing an ephod (ver. 3) ? 

51. “ And Kish was the father of Saul; and Ner 
the father of Abner was the son of Abiel:” And 
Kish the father of Saul and Ner the father of Abner 
were sons of Adbiel (comp. ix. 1). This is the mar- 
ginal reading (the &’7/), and is undoubtedly the 
correct one. 

Ch. xv. 2. “ How he laid wait for him in the way,” 
&c.: how he set himself for him in the way, t.é., 
came out in warlike array to oppose him. 

g. “ And of the fatlings.” This is the rendering 
given by the Chaldee Paraphrast and in the Syriac 
version. But this is either from a different reading, 
or it is a rendering to the sense rather than of the 
word. ‘The word means properly second, secondary, 
what occupies the second place. In the margin of the 
Authorised Version it is rendered “of the second 
sort,” and Gesenius and some others have taken it 
so, and explained as meaning “inferior, of less 
value,” which is plainly against the text, where it is 
obviously the intention of the writer to intimate 
that Saul reserved the dest and choicest ot the 
animals for spoil. The explanation of the word 
given by Kimchi is “ animals of the second birth,” 
which were considered better than the others ; and 
this is probably the true explanation, The LXX. 
seem to have had a quite different reading of the 
passage, for they render this and the following 
word by “ dainties and vines.” They had probably 
in their MS. gyonDm and oYwynnn, instead of 
m7 and Saws. 

Ch. xvi. 18. “That is cunning in playing, and a 
mighty valiant man, and a man of war, and prudent 
in matters,” &c.: skilled in playing, and a mighty 








Ch. xvii. 5. “Armed with a coat of mail :” 
Covered [or clothed] with scale armour ; literally, a 
corslet of scales, such as is seen on the warriors on 
the Nineveh monuments (Layard’s “ Nineveh,” 
li. 235; Rawlinson’s “ Five Monarchies,” ii. 46), 
and such as the warriors of several ancient nations 
were wont to wear (Herod., vii. 61; ix. 22; Virgil, 
/En. xi. 487; Tacit. Hist., 179). The LXX. give 
here @wpaxa dAvovdwrdv, a cuirass of chain or ring 
mail, and Aquila doAtdwrdv, of scale armour ; but 
perhaps Aeridwrdv would be the more correct read- 
ing, as that describes armour made with plates of 
metal laid on like scales of a fish, while hoddwrds 
means armour made of scales like those of ser- 
pents, and the word in the Hebrew is used of the 
scales of fish (Lev. xi. 9, 10; Deut. xiv. 9, 10.) 

6. “Target :” javelin or small spear. ‘The word 
never means “target” or “shield.” The ancient 
warriors often carried their spears slung over their 
shoulders, as well as their swords. 

Ch. xx. 14, 15. “ And thou shalt not only while 
yet I live show me the kindness of the Lord, that 
I die not: but also thou shalt not cut off thy 
kindness from my house for ever: no, not when 
the Lord hath cut off the enemies of David every 
one from the face of the earth.” This is an ex- 
tremely difficult passage ; indeed, it is hardly pos- 
sible to make sense out of the words of the 
original as they stand. Our translators have made 
a meaning, but not by translating the words. 
Luther's rendering is: “If I do it not, do no kind- 
ness of the Lord unto me while I live, also not 
if I die; and when the Lord shall have rooted 
out the enemies of David, every one from the land, 
do not then withdraw thy kindness from my house 
for ever.” The rendering in the Bishops’ Bible is, 
“ And I require not while I live, for I doubt not 
but thou wilt show me the mercies of the Lord 
that I die not: but I require that thou cut not off 
thy mercies from my house for ever, no not when 
the Lord hath destroyed the enemies of David, 
every one from the face of the earth.” The Geneva 
version is the same. ‘That these are mere guesses 
at the meaning will appear on looking at a literal 
rendering of the passage: “ And not if as yet I 
live, and thou shalt not do towards -me the kind- 
ness of the Lord, and I shall not die. And thou 
shalt not cut off thy kindness from my house for 
ever, and not when God cuts off the enemies of 
David, every one from the face of the ground.” 
It seems impossible to read this without feeling 
that something is wrong with the text. In the 
Syriac and Arabic versions the passage is rendered 
thus: “ Would that this might be whilst I am still 
alive. But show me the kindness of the Lord before 
Idie. And let notyour kindness fail to my house,” &c. 
This in the opinion of recent critics suggests the true 
reading, which is effected simply by the alteration 
of a point, viz., 8?) for N?), vd for vo. This 
makes the difference between “not” and “O 


that.” And with this slight alteration all becomes 
clear. We may then render thus: “ And oh that, 


man of valour, and a man of war, and eloquent, &c. | if I still live, oh that thou mayest do to me the 






































kindness of the Lord so that I shall not die ; and 
that thou mayest not cut off from my house for 
ever thy kindness, not even when the Lord shall 
cut off the enemies of David every one from the 
face of the ground.” 

Ch. xxii. 6. ‘ Now Saul abode in Gibeah under 
a tree in Ramah, having his spear in his hand,” 


&e. Now Saul was sitting [é.e., 1m solemn conclave] 
ai Gibeah under the tamarisk on the height, &c. 

14. “And goeth at the bidding :” and comes to 
the private audience, i... is of thy privy council. 

Ch. xxv. 3. “And he was of the house of 
Caleb.” The reading of the last word is uncertain. 


Our translators have followed the marginal read- 
ing ; the textual reading is, “and he w as according 
to his heart,” which hard ly makes sense. The 
LXX., the Arabic and Syriac versions, and Josephus 
take the word as formed from a> Le/ed, a dog, 
and as referring to the dog-like ch aracter of the 








man. This is ” probably the true aan 
the word: “And he was cynical, snarling, or 
ae ey? 

7 And ye shall say to him that liveth ix 


And ye shall say thus, For life /— 


‘aii iy,” &c. 
tum of 


a form of salutation like the salve or ad sa 
the Latins, or our “ Long life to you!” 

g. “And ceased:” 
reply. 

29. “ The souls of thine enemies them shall 
sling out as out of the middle of a sling:” 
soul of thine enemies shall he sling out of the hollou 
of the sling—the bend in the sling where the stone 
was placed. 

Ch. xxvi. 5. “Saul lay in the trench:” Sau/ 

was lying in the waggon-fence—the fence or bulwark 
formed by the waggons used by the party, arranged 
so as to enclose a place for protection. 

Ch. xxxi. 3. “ And the archers hit him, and he | 
was sore wounded of the archers :” And the archers 
came upon him, and he was sorely afraid of the 
rete 





“ Under a tree :” under the tamarisk. 


“Sam. i. 9. “Anguish.” Some render this by | 
eatin or dizziness ; “the Rabbins say the Hebrew 
word means cramp. 

18. “Also he bade them teach the children of 
Judah ¢he use of the bow:” And he commanded to 
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a 
any kind, as a sharp knife + iia . 2,3) or 


and rested, 1.¢., paused for a | 
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edge of a sword (Ps. Ixxxix. 44 [43 

27. “Unless thou hadst sy oken, a. then in 
the morning the people h a gone up, every one 
from followi ing his brother:” if thou hadst not 
spoken |t.é., proposed the combat, mentioned verse 
14—16 the peopl le would have Sone away in the 
morning, — one from his brother. 

Ch. ii. Am I a dog’s head, which 
Judah do us kindness this day unto the house 
Saul,” &e.: Am Ia dog’s head belonging to Ju a rapid J 
This day [é.e., up to this time] 7 show hin 
[have been w ell a ufected | to the house of Sait, &e, 

Ch. v. 6. “Saying, Except thou take away the 
blind and the lame thou shalt not come in hith ler, 
thinking,” &c.: saying, Thou shalt not enter here, 
the blind and the lame shall drive thee away, 
XC. 

8. “And David said on that day, Whosoever getteth 
up to the gutter, and smiteth the Jebusites, and the 
lame and the blind, shat are hated of David's soul, 
he shall be chief and captain:” And David said, 1 iti 
that day every one smiting [or ay smites] the Jebusites 
let _ cast down the cataract [or gutter] both the blina 
and the lame, hated of David's soul. The word 
rendered “ gutter,” or “cataract,” occurs only here 
and in Ps, xlii. 8 [7], where in the Authorised Ver- 
sion it is translated ‘‘water-spouts.” There was 


saves 
SAVING; 





; 


| probably some part of the hill occupied by the 


a 


| David ordered his men to cast the con 


; resembles the balsam, 


teach the children of Judah the Bow [z.2, the song so | | 


named], dchold it is written in the book 
righteous. 

“The shield of Saul as though he 
éeen anointed with oil.” Our translators have fol- 
lowed the Vulgate here, but such an interpolation is 
altogether unjustifiable. 
The shield of Saul not anointed with oil; 
meaning is, either that it was not polished or made 
bright with oil, but remained defiled where it was 
cast away, or that it had not been properly pre- 
pared for battle so as to ward off the arrows of the 
enemy. (Comp. Isa. xxi. 5.) 

Ch. ii. 16. “ Helkath-hazzurim ”—margin, 


of the 


“ that 


| 
had not 


The Hebrew is simply, | 
and. the | 


is, field of strong men :” fied of sharp swords. Zur 


or Zsur signifies a sharp rock ; hence an edge tool of | Chronicles supplies the correct reading, 





natural water- 
channel had 


+] 


ywn this 


Jebusites, down which either a 
fall descended, or where an artificial 
been formed to carry off water, and d 
juered 
taking up their own words, he 


mr 


| Jebusites whom, 
contemptuously calls the blind and the lame. ‘The 
addition in the Authorised Version is from the 
parallel passage in 1 Chron. xi. 6—g ; but for this 
there is no need, 

3. “ Mulberry trees.” The original is Beca’im, 
of ‘which the singular is Baca. What tree is in- 
tended is uncertain. The LXX. give driove, pear 
trees, here, but neither that nor the mulberry seems 
| to have any claim to be regarded as the baca. By 
| the Arabs baca is the name given to a shrub which 
and from which exudes a 
white sap in drops, whence the name from 713, to 
drop, to weep, and this Celsius supposes to be the 
baca of Scripture. Dr. Royle contends for a species 
| of poplar, a tree common in Palestine, and the easy 
| movement of whose leaves seems to suit the pas- 
sage before us; and this he identifies with the 
bak of the Arabs (Kitto’s Bib. Cyclop., vol. i. p. 
321, 3rd edit.). 

Ch. vi. 5. “ On all manner of zustruments made 
of fir wood.” In the parallel passage, in 1 Chron, 
xill, 8, there is no mention made of such instru- 
ments, but instead we read that “ David and all 
Israel played before God with all their might and 
with singing.” As musical instruments not 


” 


are 


mentioned in the passage, even supposing such 
were made of fir, or rather cypress wood, which is 
passage in 
A tran- 


doubtful,—it is probable that the 
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scriber might easily fall into the mistake of writing 
Dwi wy 2 (Leal atsay Vroshim) ‘ every kind 
of woods of cypresses,” for DWwWA) TY 722 hcg 
ul’shirim) “with all their strength and with songs 
19. “ A good piece of flesh and a flagon of 
Both the words here used are of uncertain signifi- 
cation, the former especially. It occurs only here 
and in the parallel passage in Chronicles. Gese- 
nius thinks it denotes a measure of wine; but as 
he arrives at this by deriving it from a word signi- 
fying fo measure, or portion off, he has no more 
reason for restricting it to a measure of wine than 
others have for understanding it of a portion of 
meat, ‘The latter word occurs not only here, but 
elsewhere, as in Cant. ii. 5 and Hos. iii. 1, where it 
is generally considered to mean grape cakes, or 


aA 


Wie. 


raisin cakes. (See Hengstenberg’s Christology, 
English Rremgenagey- vol. i, p. 2713 Ginsburg, 
Song of Songs, p. 142.) 

Ch. vii. 18. “And sat before the Lord:” and 
tarricd before Jehovah. “Who am I, O Lord 
God?” O Lord Jchovah, So also in vers. 19, 20, 
28, 2 


Ch. viii. 1. “ David took Metheg-ammah :” David 
took the bridle of the mother, t.e., he took possession 
of the metropolis of their country, viz.,Gath (comp. 
1 Chron. xviii. 1). To give up the bridle to any 
one, or to take the bridle from any one, is a 
common Arabic phrase for coming under, or being 
brought under subjection to another. 

“And David took from him a thousand 
chariots and seven hundred horsemen, and twenty 
thousand footmen.” The text reads a thousand 
and seven hundred horsemen. Our translators have 
supplied the word “ chariots” after “a thousand,” 
from the parallel passage in 1 Chron. xvili. 4; but 
they might have gone further, for the passage in 
Chronicles has “a thousand chariots and seven 
thousand horsemen,” which is probably the correct 
reading, as 700 horsemen is too small a proportion 
to 20,000 footmen. 

13, 14. “And David gat him a name when he 
returned from smiting of the Syrians in the valley 
of Salt, deing eighteen thousand men.” As the 
overthrow of the: Syrians did not take place in the 

valley of Salt, but partly in their own land, which 
was at the other extremity of the country, partly at 
Helam and Medeba (x. 17; 1 Chron. xix. 7), 1 
is probable that the text is defective here, and that 
we should read, “ And David made himself a name 
when he returned from smiting Aram [z¢., Syria], 
and he smote Edom in the valley of Salt,” &« 

Ch. xiii. 18. “And she had a garment of divers 
colours :” @ dong garment with sleeves. So also in 
ver. 19. 

39. “ And the soul of King David longed to go 
forth unto Absalom ; for he was comforted concern- 
ing Amnon, seeing he was dead:” And this pre- 

vented King David from going out after [in agape 
of | Absalom. But he comforted himself, &Cc. ; OF, | 
And King David ceased to pursue Absalom, because | 





he comforted himself concerning Amnon, because he 
was dead. David's soul could not be longing for 
Absalom, for he had only to intimate to his son 
that he was free to return to have that wish grati- 
fied ; nor would he, in that case, have allowed two 
whole years to elapse after his son’s return before 
he would consent to see him. 

Ch. xv. 7. “And it came to pass after forty 
years,” &c. Some MSS. have here “ forty days ;” 
and the Syriac, Arabic, and Vulgate have “ four 
years.” The last is probably the correct reading, 
as forty days is too short a time for the maturing 
of the rebellion. The textual reading is clearly 
wrong. 

5. “If I find favour in the eyes of the Lord, he 
will ‘being me again, and show me both it and his 
habitation:” //e will bring me back and let me see 
Him and his dwelling. 

28. “I will tarry in the plains of the wilder- 
ness” .... dy the fords of the desert, the fords of 
the Jordan by which the desert was reached. So 
also xvii. 16, where this rendering is plainly re- 
quired. 

Ch. xvi. 14. “ And the king and all the people 
that were with him came weary and refreshed them- 
selves there:” . . . . came to Ayephim, &c. 

Ch. xvii. 25. “Ithra, an Israelite:” J¢hra, an 
Ishmaelite (comp. 1 Chron. ii. 17). 

Ch, xx. 8. “ Five sons of Michal, the daughter of 
Saul.” For Michal read Merab (comp. 1 Sam. 
XVlil. 19). 

Ch. xxii. 6. “ The sorrows of hell :” the cords of 
sheol [or hades|. “The snares of death prevented 
me :” Snares of death overtook me, So also verse 19. 

g. “Coals were kindled of it:” Red-hot coals 
burned from him. So also in verse 13. 

17. “He sent from above, he took me: 
reached from above, he laid hold on me. 

27. “With the froward thou wilt show thyself 
unsavoury :” with the perverse thou showest thyself 
crooked, 

35. “So that a bow of steel is broken by mine 
arms :” And my arms bend bows of brass. 

Ch, xxiii. 1. “ David the son of Jesse,” &c. 


” He 


ed 


Oracle of David son of Jesse, 
Even oracle of the man, hi ghly exalted, 
Anointed of the God a Ji ucob, 
Sweet singer of Israel 
The Spirit of Jehovah “speaketh in me, 
And his word is on my tongue. 
The God of Israel saith, 
The Rock of Israel spe aketh to me. 
A Ruler of man, just, 
A Ruler in the tear of God. 
And like the light of morning when the sun rises, 
Morning without c louds, 
From shining [from sunshine], from rain [is] the green herb o. the 

earth, 

For is not my house thus with God? 

‘or an everlasting covenant hath he made with me, 
Ordered in al d attested. 
For all my salvation, and all delight, 
Shall He not cause it to grow? 
And the wicked, like thorns rejected are they all. 
For by the hand men ti ake them not. 
But the man that touches them 
Is fenced with iron and the staff ofa spear, 
And in fire are they utterly consumed where the 





y dwell [grow]. 


W. LINDSAY-ALEXANDER, 
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SOME SONGS OF THE SOUL. 


RULY kindred are the voices that bring the 


soothing divine message to men’s souls. ‘They | 


may vary in much—but only listen long enough, 
and the one note will come out unmistakably, 


with gentle, overmastering sweetness. Words here | 


and there may jar upon the mind, but when the 
full-flood of revelation comes on, these are but as 
the raised stones in the bed of the current that 
give depth and fulness to its ceaseless song as you 
slowly wander down the banks. The believer's 
hold on doctrine or dogma, on creed or confession, 
is not lessened by the listening; but the eye is 
directed upward, to rest on the brightness there ; 
so that when the gaze is turned downward once 
more, the lines of distinction between this truth and 
that truth are not quite so readily caught. They 
speak from soul to soul, these voices ; and devout 
persons of all persuasions agree in seeing themselves 
reflected in such confessions without difference or 
disagreement. Augustine, rapt in the fervour of 
his penitence; Tauler, snatching intervals from 
ministering to men stricken of the “‘ Black Plague” 
to write down his mystic meditations ; Bunyan, in 
prison once again labouring along his pilgrim way ; 
Wesley, in his journeys from place to place, com- 





| posing his hymns that are homely utterances of the 
| common longings of pious hearts ; Cowper in his 
| despairs, and in his fitful hopes—are not all these 
the bearers of one master-word to struggling souls 
—are they not the servants and interpreters of one 
Spirit? The monk of the “ Imitation,” in his cell ; 
the gifted Fenelon in his palace; the converted 
tinker in Bedford jail—all have one sovereign right 
over human souls—the right that comes from a deep 
experience, intensified till it utters itself in words that 
burn and that take full possession of ear and heart 
wherever they are heard. They are a spell to 
haunt, or a presence to cheer—a terrible reproof or 
a blissful encouragement, according as they have 
been received into the life, and have become aids 
to pious acts, or have been thrust aside in the 
hurry of a worldly career, only to come back again 
at most unlooked-for moments, like angel faces, 
full of accusation. They have no locality, no 
narrow limits, these voices ; they are everywhere 
intelligible and at home—quick with counsel or 
with warning. In the far backwoods they are as 
eager and ready for the willing ear as in the 
crowded mart or in the proud seat of iearning. 
| They know no dialect; for their language is the 
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Janguage of the heart that suffers under no trans- 
lation. 

We love such books as we do close friends and 
intimates. Their very faults sometimes help to 
recommend them to us. ‘They tend to make us 
jealous of other and newer helps. We are apt to 
forget that the Spirit of God is waiting to possess 
men’s hearts to-day as in past days, and to touch 
them to divine, musical utterance. We are wor- 


shippers of the past, and are most prone to set up | 


idols. We scarcely believe that such things are 
yet possible to ourselves or to our neighbours, 
through the might of faith. Our reverence, good 
in itself, may become, nay, occasionally it does 
become, a sort of unconscious disbelief in the 
power of the Spirit; and so we surrender our- 
selves to narrow admirations. I speak from my 
own experience, and frame no mere random state- 
ments. 

I had been confined to a sick-bed for many 
months. I had been tossed in fever, and had lain 
for long days and nights unconscious. In the 
trance that comes before reawakening energy, 
thoughts began to stir vaguely, just as the seeds first 
move and shoot out under the dark earth; and, 
awakening, I sat up in bed, as though under a 
sudden impulse, hungry for contact with the minds 
which had so often delighted me in former days. 
My favourite books were brought to my side; but 
now there was, as it were, a distance between them 
and me, which I could not understand, and at 
which I was vexed. Thomas 4 Kempis seemed 
withdrawn from me, and did not answer to my want. 
It was like an object to an eye that could not 
find proper focus. I read, but it were as though 
new words had been thrown into the page, cr else 
I had lost the key to them. I tried passage after 
passage, a faithful friend reading to me to prevent 
my completely exhausting myself by the effort. 
I could only close my eyes and turn my head, and 
wonder whether I had been deprived of any of my 
faculties. I secretly prayed to God to help me to 
bear the loss with patience, if loss it were, by which 
He meant to further test me. I tried others of my 
books with the same result. Bodily strength in- 
creased rapidly; so that I soon could rise and sit 
in my arm-chair. It was spring, and the apple 
branches, thick with blossom, swayed before my 
window, and when the breeze rose they tap-tapped 
upon it, as though inviting admiration. But the 
burden of incapacity to follow sustained ideas still 
haunted me; and I no longer tried to read, nor 
did I ask others to read for me. My listless and 
vacant mood, I daresay, distressed my friends ; but 
they did not say anything of it, though they were 
ceaseless in their efforts to comfort me, and interest 
me in outward things. There was a little plat just 
in front of my window, wherein lilies were growing 
and rose-bushes were budding, and I was one day 
thinking of the progress the latter were making, 
when my dear friend came in, bringing in her hand 
a little book. She knelt down beside me, laid her 
hand on mine, and said she wished to read some- 

VII—35 








thing to me. I smiled and languidly nodded 
assent, and she began :— 


** My Love is like a rose 
Whose rich perfume 
Through all the garden flows, 
And in His bloom 
T’ll deck myself, when I would glorious be, 
Fit to sit down, and feast, my God, with Thee! 


“ My Love is like a lily 
In the vale, 
And when the night is stilly, 
And the gale 
Ts soft and fresh, He doth upon it move, 
And comes to me and, voiceless, whispers—Love. 


“My Love is like 2 vine, 
Beneath whose shade 
This weary heart of mine, 
In quiet laid, 
Finds sott repose, and, for its life divine, 
From juicy clusters drinks immortal wine. 





| * Such is my glorious Love! 

| Divinely fair ! 

| All other loves above, 

| seyond compare, 
And ali my life and soul to Him I owe, 
He tn His tender greatness loves me so. 


“ And with Him I will talk, 
And never tire, 
And near Him I will walk, 
And my desire 
Shall be to Him, and all His love to me 
Shall be the crown of my felicity. 


*““O Love divinely sweet ! 
In Thee I live! 
In Thee all blessings meet 
Which Heaven can give! 
Who wants Thee, all wants, tho’ untold his store ; 
Who has Thee lives to God for evermore.” 

I followed closely from verse to verse, delighted 
that I could catch the new ideas and images so 
clearly. I put out my hand for the little volume, 
and read the poem over and over again, as if to 
reassure myself. The fragrance of its spiritual 
meaning came on my heart with growing familiarity 
with the words and the rhythm. My readers can 
perhaps imagine the mingled feelings of doubt and 
gladness with which I now referred to my former 
favourites. ‘The old meanings had returned. My 
mind had recovered spring and power as if by 
contact with these verses. The spell this poem 
had laid upon me remained. I regarded it with a 
feeling of gratitude. Couplets from it sung them- 
selves in odd corners of my brain, and filled me 
with quiet gladness—but more especially these two 
lines :-— 

** And all my life and soul to Him I owe, 
He in His tender greatness loves me so.” 

Settled peace came with this assurance. I now 
learned from our curate, who had sent the book to 
me, that the author was a clergyman, rector of a 
rural parish, and that he had written many poems 
and hymns, some of which had been very highly 
spoken of and written of. I procured his earlier 
books ; and ever since that time I have looked out, 
with grateful expectancy, for his poems as they 
have appeared in magazines or otherwise. I had 
heretofore neglected modern religious literature, till 
the neglect had become a kind of settled conceit for 
the old. How prone weare, in our weakness, to let 
| even our best religious moods master us, so that we 
| deprive ourselves of much pleasure and gracious 

helping to higher life that lies very close at hand! 
| You have heard how I was brought to see this 
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error in myself. The experience would scarce be 
worth recording, were it not that gratitude and the 
hope of aiding others prompts me to the confession. 
As I have said, I looked out with much interest 
for poems from the same penas that I have quoted. 
Only the other week I had the joy of receiving a 
fresh volume. Every year has seen my benefactor 
grow deeper in spiritual experience, —become 
simpler and more truly practical. But not less than 
at first his garments seem as though touched with 
the fragrance of paradise. He never writes a line 
but it is calculated to deepen a spiritual mood, or 
to recall a gracious experience. All his poems tell 
of living f¢ aith—faith sometimes crossed by doubts, 
difficulties, many trials both outward and inward, but 
ever becoming stronger, purer, more capable of being 
sung of because of the very ceaselessness of his holy 
service. And there is, as it were, in all of them an 
under-song—a something that is not fully recorded 
in words, and that not seldom leads him to escape 
into the use of Scripture phrase and figure, giving 
thus a richness, and freshness, 
meaning to these old words that are so apt to 
become conventional from such constant use. 
Poetry has in his case become more and more 
perfect by constant abnegation of itself. He aims 
not to be fine, but to be faithful; and the beauty 
of truth swells and beats like a nimbus about his 
verses. Perhaps my gratitude may lead me to 
overrate and make me fail to see faults where they 
really exist ; but, nevertheless, I think I can so far 
justify my words by presenting some of my favourite 
specimens. This is an 
EASTER HYMN. 
“The Lord is risen indeed.””—Lvke xxiv. 34. 
This day the Lord is risen 
Our light and life to be, 
And the grave’s gloomy prison 
Is burst, and we are free; 
Death may not hold us longer 
Than till His voice shall call; 


’Tis strong—but Christ is stronger, 
For He is Lord of all! 


He gave His life to buy us 
From sin and death and pain, 
With blessings to supply us 
He took that life again: 
And now He waits in glory 
To meet His own above; 
Come, sinners, sing the story 
Of His redeeming love ! 


His precious blood the payment,— 
Salvation He hath won; 

Come, put the seamless raiment 
Of His redemption on: 

And when this world, deceiving, 
Distracts you with its strife, 

O come to Christ believing, 
Come, that ye may have life! 


How sweet the path of duty ' 
When, walking with the Lord, 
We see Christ in His be: auty, 
And live upon His word! 
Earth hath no scene of sadness 
This hope could fail to cheer, 
Nor one bright hour of gladness 
It would not make more dear. 


This day the Lord is risen 
Our light and life to be, 
And the grave’s gloomy prison 
Is burst, and we are free ! 
Death may not hold us longer 
Than till His voice shal! call ; 
Tis strong,—but Carist is stronger, 
For He is Lord of all! 


and vividness of 








This is a specimen of one class; but hymns in 
which the accent of deep personal experience is 
more clearly heard are numerous also. As in these 

ANSWERS TO PRAYER. 
“ Thy way is in the sea, and Thy path in the great waters, and 


Thy footsteps are not known.”’—Ps. Ixxvii. 19. 
I asked for grace to lift me high, 
Above the world’s dep ; 





God sent me sorrows ;—wit 
I said, He has not heard my prayers. 


I asked for light, that I might see 
My path along | fe’s thorny road; 
But clouds and darkness shadowed me 


When I expected light from God 


T asked for peace, that I might rest 
To think my sacred duties o’er, 

When lo! such horrors filled my breas 
As I had never felt before. 









And O, I cried, can this be prayer 
Whose plaints the steadfast mou 
Can this be Heaven’s ve ailing cz 
And, O my God, is this Thy lowe 2 





But, soon I found that sorrow, worn 

As Duty’s garment, strength supplies, 
And out of darkness meckly borne 

Unto the righteous light doth ri 


And soon I found that fears which stirr’d 
My startled soul God’s will 
On me more real peace conferr’d 
Than in life’s calm I ever knew. 


t 1 
) 
to Go, 


Then, Lord, in Thy mysterious ways 
Lead my dependest spirit on, 

And, whensoe’er it kneels and prays, 
Teach it to say—‘ Thy will be done!”” 


Let its one thought, one hope, one prayer 
Thine image seeck—Thy glory see; 

Let every other wish and care 
Be left confidingly to Thee! 


Or this— 
ON FERVOUR. 


* Fervent in spirit.’’—Rom. xii. rz. 


O for a heart more fervent, 
My God, more purely Thine ! 
A spirit more observant 
Of all Thy laws divine ; 
Less cold when bent before Thee— 
Less careless in Thy sight; 
More willing to adore Thee 
And love Thee as it might I 


Why should I cast behind me 
The hope that may ben mi nine ? 
When God hath not resigned me, 
Shall I my God resign 

Leave joy and peace and blessing, 
A life—a world of bliss, 

For joys not worth possessing 
In such a world as this ? 


O for that deep devotion, 
That grace, whose strength within 
Subdues each wild emotion 
Suggested here by sin; 
Uplitts each warm affection 
And lays it at Thy feet, 
Assured that no rejection 
The contrite soul shall meet! 


Or this again— 
AN EARNEST HEART. 
“Teach me to do Thy will; for Thou art my God.”—Ps. cxliii. 10, 


Give me, O Lord, an earnest heart, 
Anxious to do Thy will, 
Contented with whatever part 
In life ’tis mine to fill, 


Fearful of wealth, and worldly pride, 
Glad, if a low degree, 
Even with sorrow by my side, 
Help me to walk with Thee. 
Cautious of all the gauds and glow 
By earthly sunshine give n, 
Choosing the cloudiest paths below 
So they lead up to heaven. 


The writer of these poems, with 


a genuine 
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humility, has described himself as one “who, 
though conscious that his verse falls far short of 
that order of divine poesy after which his heart 
aspires, still must sing on to the end for the com- 
fort of his own spirit, and would lose half the 
enjoyment of his song, if he did not feel that it bore 
its part, though an inferior one, in the great chorus 
of joyful praise, which daily gladdens earth and 
deepens even the happiness of heaven.” Surely the 
smaller birds of the grove are not to refrain from 
their warblings because they are not nightingales ; 
and sweet as is their wondrous melody, is it not 
rare as well as sweet; and are there not long 
intervals which would be those of utter silence in 
our woodlands, if we had not the residue of the 
year gladdened with less magnificent, though pos- 
sibly not less truthful song? Every one, bird or 
human being, sings simply as his own nature enables 
him; the gladness of his heart, the tenderness of 
his love, the passionate overflowings of his soul, 
these he cannot restrain ; and whi-e their utterance 
relieves his own heart, other hearts are helped by 
such relieving. 

This is surely by no means an ambitious claim. 
No one can for a moment doubt that the strain we | 
hear in such pieces as have just been quoted, is a 
clear and true, if not a greatone. One cannot but 
feel that the song wells up from inner fountains of 
experience; that it is native and all unborrowed 
—melodious with the thrill of real joys and sorrows. 
And a serene Christian faith gives tone to all, 
transfigures all,—the other world casts its sunshine 
over this one, which else were all too dark and 
shadowy. ‘There is no dogmatising nor long-drawn 
sentiment—all is subdued into sober truth and 
reality. So we are prepared for the confession 
which we have in the preface to this iatest 
volume :— 

“The following pages contain literally what they 
profess—Parish Musings, hymns, not the result of 
retired and contemplative study, but the unpre- 
meditated aspirations and utterances of the heart of 
one engaged in the active scenes of parish labour ;— 
suggested by the incidents or feelings of each 
passing day,—composed on foot or on horse- 
back,—in storm or sunshine,—by the wayside or on 


| 





the hill-top,—in the country meadow, or on the 
busy street,—by day or by night,—wherever duty 
called, or wherever the spirit caught, from without 
or within, subject-matter for serious conversation 
with Heaven. 

“‘In most cases they have sprung from the con- 
sciousness of wants and weaknesses found within 
the writer's own breast,—when a giddy hour, an 
angry word, a wandering spirit, a cold heart, a 
failing faith, made him feel bitterly his own short- 
comings and long for more constant and real com- 
munion with Christ. The only merit they claim is 
that they are practical, not theoretical; not the 
cold musings of the head of one at ease, but the 
warm gushings of the heart of one toiling himself 
and striving to lead others amid the dust and con- 
flict of the journey of life. As such they are now 
collected to edify, to encourage, to comfort.” 

No better reflection could be made on these 
modest words than to quote the following hymn, 
with which we must close :— 


OUR SUN AND SHIELD. 


“For the Lord God is a sun and shield; the Lord will give grace 
and glory: no good thing wil He withhold from them that walk rp- 
rightly. O Lord of hosts, blessed is the man that trusteth in Thee.” —~ 
Ps, Ixxxiv. 11, 12. 


My sun ’mid darkness, death, and gloom, 
My shicld ’gainst storm and heat, 

God of my liie—the God in whom 
Both grace and glory meet; 

Be Thou my guide and guard below, 
My blessedness above, 

And breathe o’er this cold heart the glow 
And gladness of Thy love. 


When wand’ ring.—weary and opprest— 
Shine o’er my pathless way, 

When life beams brightest—seems most blest, 
Ward off joy’s noontide ray; 

My failing, taltering footsteps tend 
With fresh supplies of grace, 

And be my glory at the end 
To see Thee face to face. 


O Lord of hosts, how blest is he 
Who in Thy strength confides, 

Whose soul reposes trustingly 
On all lhy grace provides ; 

Who never tears nor doubts Thy love, 
Assured—when Thou art nigh— 
That what Thy wisdom may approve 

Thy loye will ne’er deny !* 


E. HESKETH. 





* Our contributor omits to state that the poems quoted above are 
those of the Rev. Dr. Monsell, Guildford, formerly vicar of Egham, 
Surrey; and that the article is rounded on the new volume of “ Parish 
Musings,” recently published by the Messrs. Rivington.—Ep. S. M. 
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HE AMERICANS: 
Months’ Visit in 1870. 


IX.—NEW ENGLAND.—NORTHAMPTON. 


\ Y gleanings from New England will remind 
4 the reader of the Irishman’s field of corn | 
that yielded but a straw here and there, or more | 
correctly, according to his companion’s account of 
it, astfaw here and no straw there at all. The 
fact is, that the amount of time which I spent in 
New England gives me no manner of right to give 
“impressions” of it. No doubt I could say a 
little of Boston and Harvard, of Newhaven and! 


Yale, of Lawrance and of Andover,—and in con- 
nection with particular points, I may have occasion, 
in another paper, to advert to some of these places 
and institutions—but it would be folly to attempt 
to say anything of New England as a whole. The 


| religious history of Boston in particular is one of those 


singular chapters in the deepest region in which the 
soul of man lives and moves, that to be rightly 
understood demand a most profound, careful, and 
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] 
elaborate study. From Puritanism to Unitarianism, | 
—from the grand old discipline which taught the 
soul to bow without one question to the dictates of 
the Divine Word, and to rule the whole life by a 
regard to the Unseen, to that easy-going compro- 


millions of the greatest bores in the world. Shortly 
before, the news of the death of Charles Dickens 
had reached the United States; it had been ad- 
verted to in many pulpits; and a clergyman in 
Boston had expressed his belief that the manner 











mise between God and man to which Theodore | 
Parker and his confréres continued with so little | 
warrant to apply the term Christianity, is a change 
so great and so instructive as to demand for its 
elucidation the best and most careful efforts of the 
church historian. One thing I was happy to learn, 
on authority which I deem sufficient, that in some 
Unitarian congregations there are decided signs of 
a return to orthodoxy. In fact, Unitarianism seems | 
to be undergoing a process of disintegration, and 

while one section of its people are turning their | 
faces towards the faith, the other are moving in the 

direction of utter disbelief. It seems to be found 

that Unitarianism cannot ultimately stand with a 

belief in the Scriptures as a divine revelation and 

authority. Either, therefore, where the Scriptures 

are regarded as from God, the movement is back- 

ward to positive Christianity ; or, where the Scrip- 

tures are discarded, it is onwards to scepticism and 

thence to atheism and nihilism. If the subject | 
were not so serious, one could not but laugh at | 
the views and principles which are sometimes 
dignified with the name of religion, and wonder | 
very greatly how any portion of human beings | 
could accept such husks for the bread of life, for | 
which the human soul, fallen though it be, cannot | 
but feel some craving. 

It happened that we were in Boston on the 4th 
of July, the well-known anniversary of the Declara- 
tion of Independence. In the great city hall, we 
listened to the oration which is delivered on that 
occasion by a public orator selected for the pur- 
pose. The proceedings were opened with prayer 
by a Unitarian minister; then the Declaration of 
Independence was read over, with its countless 
charges against the King of England, whom it 
proved to be guilty of almost every crime that a 
king could commit; and then followed the oration. 
The orator on this occasion was agentleman who had 
received an English education at Trinity College, 
Cambridge, and had written a book in England, in 
praise of that university; so that one might have | 
reasonably expected that he would say something | 
to counteract the anti-English feelings which the | 
reading of the Declaration was fitted to excite. | 
The orator himself, however, did not seem to take | 
that view. In fact, the oration, which was a marvel | 
of correct and fluent diction, poured out for an | 
hour and a half, without the aid of a single note, | 
and without the dislocation of a single clause, con- 
tained a considerable number of quiet hits adroitly 
aimed at England, which seemed greatly to gratify 
the audience. He found occasion, for example, to 
quote a saying of Mr. Carlyle’s that “the British 
Islands contain twenty millions of people—mostly 
fools ;’ but he did not add that gentleman’s equally 
notable asseveration that America, with all its 
boasting, had produced nothing but seventeen 





| 





in which Mr. Dickens handled the subject o! 
earnest religion in his works was quite wrong, and 
fitted to do much harm. As I hold that this 
opinion is but too fully justified, it seemed to me 
that at the head-quarters of freedom a man might 


| be allowed to express it without personal abuse ; 


but in adverting to it the orator got quite excited, 
deeming it an outrage that fault should be found 
with the religion of Mr. Dickens’s books, which he 
regarded as the most beautiful exemplification of 
the real spirit of Christianity that could well be 
conceived. The only point on which he really did 
something to modify prejudice was in dealing play- 
fully with the complacent notion of the New 
Englanders, that they knew almost everything and 
could do almost anything. He told them that he 
had travelled both in Europe and in Asia, and 
sleepy though many of the old countries were, they 
did possess more life than was often thought, and 
were capable of uttering truths and affording lessons 
which even New England might do well to ponder. 
Considering that a similar oration had been de- 
livered at Boston year by year for very nearly a 
century, and that the subject was thus necessarily 
threadbare, this address was certainly a marvel of 
vitality and freshness ; and yet I could not help 
thinking that its net results must be quite unworthy 
of the effort which produced, and the occasion 
which inspired it. 

In the evening a great crowd, calculated to 
amount to one hundred thousand persons, as- 
sembled in Boston Common, to pass the evening, 
which was enlivened by a display of fireworks. I 
went with a friend to witness the behaviour of an 
American crowd, and to see whether there would 
occur many instances of that intemperance, coarse 
language, and rough behaviour which holidays 
commonly generate so plentifully among ourselves. 
So far from this being the case, the vast crowd, as far 
as I could observe, was marked by the most perfect 
order, nor did I see a single instance of intem- 
perance, or hear any profane or coarse language. 
I was told that on such occasions the people of 
Boston commonly go out to the country, and that 
the people of the country come into Boston; and 
if so, this would in part account for the orderly 
conduct and well-dressed appearance of the crowd ; 
for I believe that in the rural districts there still 
remains much of the leaven of the Puritan spirit— 


| great self-control and propriety of behaviour, as 


well as nobler elements. But of course the crowd 
must have contained a large proportion of the 
humbler citizens of Boston. As I passed through 
the streets on my way home, I observed that not a 
single grog-shop was open, and I believe that on 
such occasions the people have acquired the habit 
of seeking a calm and reasonable enjoyment without 
the excitement of strong drink. 
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I made a good many inquiries as to the law and 
practice of the New England States in connection 
with the sale of liquor. Some of them have tried 
a considerable variety of methods of regulating or 
not regulating the sale ; absolute freedom, a license | | 
system, restriction, and absolute prohibition. I} 
believe that, in general, experience has shown that | 
the free-trade sy stem fostered drinking and drunk- 
enness tremendously, and that the degree of tem- 
perance was in proportion to the stringency of the 
restrictions. Only there comes a point at which 
the restrictive law fails to secure the support of 
public opinion ; and when this is the case, the 
execution of the law becomes an impossibility. 
Hence it is that what we commonly know as the 
Maine Liquor Law has been attended with so 
many changes and difficulties. But I have no 
doubt that if we would consult New England 
experience we should find the opinion confirmed 
that drunkenness flourishes in proportion to the 
facilities that are afforded for drinking; and we 
should become more alive to the fact to which the 
nation at last seems to be opening its eyes, that 
the drinking traffic in this country is the source of 
a frightfully large share of its crimes and miseries. 

I was led to believe by a friend who knows the 
country well that by far the most favourable im- 
pression of New England was to be got from some 
of its rural districts, and that if I could get among 
the farmers in the neighbourhood of some quiet 
village I should see a pleasant picture of the old 
Puritan life, modified but not destroyed. But in- 
exorable Time negatived this suggestion. I had 
another reason, however, for turning my steps to- 
wards a New England village, and for selecting 
Northampton, on the banks of the Connecticut, 
as the scene of a two days’ sojourn. Northampton 
was the scene of the labours of Jonathan Edwards 
during the greater part of his memorable ministry ; 
and I had the strongest desire to make myself 
familiar with the aspect of the place where the 
greatest philosopher and divine, perhaps I might 
add also the greatest saint that America has pro- 
duced, lived and laboured. Some thirty years ago, 
when a student in the class of Dr. Chalmers, I par- 
ticipated in the enthusiasm which he created in 
favour of Edwards, whose work on the Freedom of | 
the Will interested him as a philosopher, not less | 
than his sermons and his treatise on Original Sin | 
pleased him as a divine. It was impossible for | 
Chalmers to conceive a mild affection for a great | 
writer, and his admiration of Edwards rose to the 
highest point of the superlative degree. Besides 
this, I felt the greatest interest in the ministry of 
Edwards, as having begun that system of religious | t 
revivals for which the American Churches have 
ever since been so remarkable, and which has 
given to the Christianity of the country those 
features both of excellence and of defect which 
mark it out as peculiarly American. I may add that | if 

Northampton is understood to be the original of | 
the town where Mr. Henry Ward Beecher lays the | 
scene of “Norwood ;” and that the pleasant pic- 











tures of New England rural life which that work 
contains are to be found realised in its neighbour 
hood. To Northampton accordingly I went, very 
glad to escape the neighbourhood of the great 
masses of stone and lime which the cities present, 
and to which at midsummer the eye does not take 
very kindly. The elms for which New England is 
famous, and of which Northampton furnishes ad- 
mirable specimens, were in all their glory. The 
impression which Northampton has left on my 
memory is that of the place of greatest beauty 
which I saw in America. 

It is but a small town to this day, consisting 
chiefly of one closely-built street of pretty tall 
houses, from which branch off several straggling 
streets or roads, dotted with villas and cottages at 
the distance of little more than a mile. The broad 
bright river Connecticut enlivens a great meadow 
of singular fertility; from the opposite bank the 
wooded heights of Holyoke and Mount Tom close 
in the view with a noble sky-line ; while Northamp- 
ton, on the right bank, nestles among the gentler 
rising grounds that, rejoicing in an England-like 
luxuriance of foliage, form the western ramparts of 
the valley. It is still in the main a quiet agricultural 
town, and must have been so even more in the days 
of Edwards ; for it was not in his time that the ad- 
jacent village of Florence became the seat of these 
two large factories of the Florence sewing-machine ; 
nor is it likely that that other village in the neigh- 
bourhood had then its establishment for preparing 
condensed milk for the use of ships; nor that the 
Lunatic Asylum of Massachusetts, also in the vict- 
nity, had attained the great dimensions which it 
now possesses ; nor that Round Hill was surmounted 
by its establishment for the water cure. The 
church in which Edwards preached exists no 
longer, nor the house in which he dwelt ; but 
though a new house has been built on the same 
site, ‘the elms which he planted still survive, and 
noble specimens they are of the glory of New Eng- 
land. The house next but one to the site of 
Edwards’s was that of his son-in-law, Dr. Timothy 
Dwight, and still remains. Both are so embosomed 
in trees and shrubs as to seem shut out from the 
rest of the world. The front windows of Edwards’s 
house look out on a wooded hill where birds of 
bright plumage dart to and fro like living gems. 
The butterflies and other insects are wonderful in a 
stranger’s eyes. Isuppose Northampton is as little 
changed in a hundred and fifty years as any place 
in America ; but however one may try to transplant 
one’s self backwards, one cannot escape the in- 
fluence of things so trifling as the croquet-hoops on 

he lawn to bring b back the inevitable nineteenth 
century. 

Nearly the whole life of Edwards was spent on 
the banks of the Connecticut. His family was 
originally from Wales, but as his great-great-grand- 
father and earliest known ancestor was a clergyman 
in London in the time of Queen Elizabeth, the 
| family must have had also an inglish connection. 
The only son of this clergyman emigrated to New 
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England in 1640, just twenty years after the Pil- 
grim Fathers, and along with his son, the grand- 
father of Jonathan Edwards, was a merchant in 
Hartford, of high character and considerable means. 
The eldest son of the last was the Rev. Timothy 
Edwards, father of Jonathan, and was minister at 
Windsor, also on the banks of the Connecticut, for 
the long period of sixty years. The mother of 
Jonathan Edwards was Esther Stoddart, daughter 
of the Rev. Solomon Stoddart, of Northampton, a 
minister of considerable eminence. It thus hap- 


pened that there mingled in the veins of Jonathan | 


Edwards Celtic, Anglo-Saxon, and New England 
blood. But what was of more significance, the 
whole of his immediate family connection were 
singularly like-minded and like-hearted in their re- 
ligious views and feelings. Their character was of 
the same type, having for its basis the grand old 
Puritan creed, with its intense convictions, its sub- 
duing faith, its powerful discipline, its strong sub- 
jection of the flesh to the spirit. I know not what 
amount of truth there may be in the theory of Dr. 
Bushnell, himself a New Englander, that when 
Christian love has sweetened the nature of succes- 
sive generations, there occurs in the children a kind 
of improvement of the breed,—a calmer, steadier, 
more orderly habit of soul. Certain it is that the 
whole hereditary influences, the social sympathies 
and habits under which Edwards grew up, favoured 
the production of that calm, orderly, devout cha- 
racter for which he was so conspicuous. The author 
of the Treatise on Original Sin would cry out 
against us almost from his very tomb if we should 
insinuate that any hereditary influences could neu- 
tralise the virus of original corruption, or supersede 
the necessity of the birth from above. Yet it may 
be affirmed, in perfect accord with these truths, that 
in some cases there is before conversion a remark- 
able freparatio evangelica, a coming of bone to his 
bone and of sinew to his sinew, that greatly sim- 
plifies the work of the Spirit when He breathes 
upon the dead. It was remarkably so in the case 
of Edwards ; there was a singular orderliness about 
his mind from his youth up; and when the Divine 
Spirit took possession, he had but to quicken, direct, 
and control the machinery that had already been 
prepared for his use. 

Northampton was the home of Edwards from his 
twenty-fourth to his forty-seventh year. Evidently 
he was no unobservant beholder of its beauties. 
Speaking of his early religious experience, he says 
that he used to see “ the majesty and grace of God 
wonderfully combined; majesty and meekness 
joined together ; a sweet, gentle, and holy majesty, 
and also a majestic sweetness ; an awful sweetness, 
a high and great and awful gentleness.” At such 
times the appearance of everything was changed ; 
God’s excellency, his wisdom, his purity and love, 
seemed to appear in everything ; in the sun, moon, 
and stars ; in the clouds and blue sky ; in the grass, 
flowers, trees; in the water and all nature. “I 
often used to sit to view the moon for a long time ; 
and in the day spent much time in viewing the 








clouds and sky, to behold the sweet glory of God 
in these things ; in the meantime singing forth with 
a low voice my contemplations of the Creator and 
the Redeemer.” It was almost thrilling for me to 
look round on the beautiful landscape and think 
how wonderfully it had been transfigured in this 
way to the holy eye of Edwards more than a cen- 
tury and a half ago. At other times I could fancy 
him pursuing his contemplative walks through the 
wooded lanes that pervade the country in every 
direction ; the tall spare figure, six foot one, with 
the thin pale face moving silently along, and stop- 
ping here and there to note down, with the pen 
and ink which were always ready, some train of 
thought that had occurred to him, to be amplified 
in the house into the head of a sermon, or a section 
of one of those treatises which the Church of Christ 
will not willingly let die. 

It was not less interesting to walk through the 
town, and recall the time, commemorated in the 
“Narrative of Surprising Conversions,” when it 
seemed full of the spirit of God, when there was 
hardly a soul in it but was concerned about salva- 
tion. One wondered much if aught of the same 
spirit yet lingered among the people. I walked 
one evening into the hall of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association, where some religious meet- 
ing was evidently going on. Alas, how rudely 
one’s reveries are sometimes broken! It was a 
meeting of the congregation whose church had 
lately been burnt down, and who were now taking 
steps to have it rebuilt; the subject of discussion— 
and pretty keen discussion it was—whether the 
new church should be built to accommodate six 
hundred or eight hundred? One thought of the 
people of old Northampton in another mood— 
when both of the great revivals had passed away, 
and they began to complain that Mr. Edwards’s 
views were too rigid; till at last they broke with 
him utterly, and “ dismissed” him from both church 
and town! 

Edwards, it is well known, after a considerable 
interval, went to be missionary to the Indians at 
Stockbridge, and pastor of a handful of English who 
were settled there. It looked as if he were now 
going to be buried alive, and his great intellect to 
be thrown away. But just as Luther, when con- 
fined in the castle of Wartburg, took to his most 
useful work—translating the Bible—so Edwards 
improved the comparative leisure of Stockbridge 
in writing his greatest works. The “Freedom of 
the Will” and other treatises were now compiled. 
At last, in 1758, on the death of his son-in-law, 
the Rev. President Aaron Burr, Edwards was 
called to be president of the college which the 
synod of New York, in conjunction with the govern- 
ment, had recently established at Princeton, New 
Jersey. Hardly had he arrived at Princeton, 
when being inoculated with small-pox, which was 
prevalent in the neighbourhood, he fell a victim to 
the endeavour to save hini. He died on the 
22nd March, 1758, at the early age of fifty-four. 
He was buried in the cemetery of Princeton, in 
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an enclosure which contains the dust of all the 
Princeton presidents. No cemetery in America 
encloses dust more honoured, or enshrines a 
greater name. 

The pastor of Northampton was by far the 
greatest thinker that America has produced. 
Though it is more than a hundred years since he 
died, the vast continent in which he was born has 
produced no one whose name can be coupled with 
his. The eminence which he attained in the 
region of abstract thinking is the more remarkable 
when we take into account the position and cir- 
cumstances in which he spent his life. When he 
was born it was but eighty years since the Pilgrim 
Fathers had landed at Plymouth, and it was a much 
shorter time since the wild wooded country had 
begun to assume the aspect of a settled territory. 
There were men living on the banks of the Con- 
necticut whose childhood had been spent in dread 
of the tomahawk and the scalping-knife, and on 
whose ears there had fallen the fierce war-cry of 
the Indian, as he swooped from the woods and 
dashed at the white man’s settlement. The first 
hard struggle of emigrants in a new country for the 
bare necessaries of life was indeed past, but hardly 
had that second stage of civilisation begun when 
the choicer spirits of a community can be set free 
from daily toil, either to cultivate art and litera- 
ture, or plunge into the arcana of philosophy. 
The college at which Edwards studied was in its 
infancy, and in the most untoward circumstances ; 
a controversy was raging between four neighbour- 
ing towns as to its site; there was little truly to 
indicate the birth of the celebrated Yale College, 
which has thrown so much lustre on the town of 
Newhaven, the state of Connecticut, and New 
England at large. Of literary and philosophic 
society there was hardly a trace in the country; 
the sharpening influence of intellectual friction was 
awanting ; libraries had hardly begun to be formed ; 
and Edwards was indebted to the kindness of Dr. 
John Erskine of Edinburgh for such publications 
of the day as served to show how the current was 
running at home. The only opportunity which he 
could have had of contact with a philosopher of 
the first order was during the three years, from 
1728 to 1731, when Bishop Berkeley, trying to 
carry out his benevolent scheme of a colonial 


missionary college in the Bermudas, was residing | 


in the neighbouring state of Rhode Island. There 
is no evidence, and there is no probability, that 
they ever met. When Berkeley came to New 
England, Edwards was only twenty-five, being 
twenty years younger than Berkeley ; he was busy 
with his pastoral work, and, except as a student, 
had hardly begun to grapple in earnest with philo- 
sophical questions. I observe that Professor Fraser, 
in his life of Berkeley (Clarendon Press, 1871), 
maintains that Edwards held the same view as 
Berkeley of the material universe. However this 
may be, it were no proof that he had any intercourse 
with that philosopher, or that his philosophical | 
conclusions were not due to the extraordinary | 





vigour and marvellous discipline of his own mental 
powers. 

Edwards, as I have said, was buried at Princeton: 
it was not, therefore, to look for his resting-place 
that I made a pilgrimage to the pine-encircled 
cemetery of Northampton. I went to look for the 
grave of holy David Brainerd. Brainerd, whose 
work was among the Indians, was a great friend of 
Edwards’s, though much younger in years. His 
last illness and death occurred in his house; he 
was nursed by Jerusha, the second daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. Edwards; and it was evident that 
there was an attachment betweenthe two. Jerusha 
resembled Brainerd in her saintly character and 
heavenliness of mind. No union took place 
between them in life, but they ‘died within a 
few months of each other, and they sleep under 
the shade of the same pine-trees. One slab of 
white marble is “Sacred to the memory of the 
Rev. David Brainerd, the faithful and laborious 
missionary to the Stockbridge, Delaware, and Sus- 
quehannah tribes of Indians, who died in this 
town October 10, 1747, etat. thirty-two.” The other 
bears that Jerusha, daughter of Jonathan and Sarah 
Edwards, was born April 26, 1730, died February 
14, 1747 [1748]. “1 shall be satisfied when I 
awake with thy likeness.” In the immediate neigh- 
bourhood is another marble slab, which I came 
upon quite unexpectedly. It is a mere memorial 
stone, not a tombstone. It bears the tollowing 
inscription :— 


Rev. JonATHAN Epwarps, the American Divine. 
3orn 


Oct. 5, 1703, 
Ordained Colleague Pastor with the Rev. Solomon Stoddart 
in this town, Feb. 15, 1727, 
Dismissed June 22, 175 
Died of Small Pox in New Jersey, “March 22, 1758. 


Rev. Tuomas Cuacmers, D.D., 
The Scotch Divine and Projector of ‘the Free Church, 
Died of Apoplexy May 30, 1847, 
In his 67th year. 


“GOD IS LOVE.” 


I cannot express how interesting it was to me to 
find that some unknown hand had here coupled— 
not very skilfully, it is true—the two names that were 
so closely associated in my own mind; two men, 
who, though they differed widely in temperament, 
yet for a combination of the qualities of the theo- 
logian, philosopher, preacher, and saint, stood un- 
rivalled in their respective countries. 

There was a great mortality in the Edwards 
family about the time when Jonathan died. His 
aged father, after a pastorate of sixty years at 
Windsor, had died just seven weeks before. His 
son-in-law, Aaron Burr; his daughter, Mrs. Burr ; 
and his widow, Sarah Pierrepoint, all died between 
September, 1757, and October, 1758. 

In the cemetery at Princeton, Aaron Burr and 
Jonathan Edwards, the first two Presidents, lie 
side by side. At their feet, and almost obtrusively 
and out of order, rises a slab that marks the resting- 


| place of the Hon. Aaron Burr, Vice-President of 


the United States, son of the one and grandson of 
the other. His history was profoundly sad. Esther 
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Edwards, his mother, must have been a charming 
woman, beautiful in person, clever, witty, sprightly, 
and penetrated to her heart’s core with a sense of 
religion, of that delightful type which makes the 
spirit conspicuously brighter and the life more 
beautiful. It is very touching to read, in a beauti- 
ful letter written “‘to my ever-honoured father,” 
after her husband’s death, how her little son had 
been sick of a slow fever, and at the very brink of 
death; what a severe struggle she had had with 
nature to be able to resign the child with freedom ; 
how grace overcame nature, and she was enabled 
to offer up her child by faith, if ever she acted 
faith. “I saw the fulness there was in Christ for 
little infants, and his willingness to accept of such as 
were offered to Him. ‘Sutter little children to come 
unto me, and forbid them not,’ were comforting 
words. God also showed me in a lively manner 
the fulness there was in Himself of all spiritual 
blessings, so that I said, although all streams are cut 
off, yet, so long as my God lives, I have enough. 
He enabled me to say, ‘ Although Thou slay me, 
yet will I trust in Thee.’” Then she goes on to 
say how she was led anew to give herself and her 
children up to God in a holy covenant, and how, 
soon after, in talking of her departed husband, her 
soul was filled with such desires for the heavenly 
state, that she had to retire from her family to 
conceal her joy. Happy woman! 
her that the future was veiled! Would her faith 
have stood its ground had she foreseen that that 
infant hand, when it grew to be a man’s, would 
send a bullet through the heart of Alexander 
Hamilton, one of the foremost men of the country, 
and that the name of Aaron Burr would go down 
to posterity as a beacon, warning young men 
against the perversion of noble gifts, and the pros- 
titution of what might have been a holy life? In 
his youth he scornfully rejected “the Gospel ac- 
cording to Jonathan Edwards ;” yet, when dying, 
he requested that his body might be taken to 
Princeton, and laid, as nearly as possible, at the 
feet of his father and grandfather. A straw will 
show how the wind blows. Might not this be the 
surface-movement of a deeper feeling, that showed 
that his mother’s prayers and covenant had not 
been forgotten in heaven ? 

Aaron Burr, however, is no proper representa- 
tive of the Edwards tribe. The generation of the 
upright is blessed. Edwards had eleven children, 
and their descendants now count by thousands, 
From time to time a gathering of them takes place : 
a few weeks after I left the country one was held at 
Stockbridge, now a thriving and fashionable town ; 





It was well for | g 


and had inexorable Time been favourable, I should 
have been delighted to be present. About two 
hundred of the descendants and friends of the 
family were there. They had addresses and re- 
unions of various kinds ; a biographical account of 
Edwards from President Woolsey, of Yale College ; 
an analysis of his power as a preacher, by Pro- 
fessor Park, of Andover; a description of North- 
ampton and the revivals, by Dr. John Todd, of 

eld ; an account of his life at Stockbridge, 
dnd of the works he wrote there, by President 
Hopkins, of Williams Coliege; and, of course, a 
poem byalady. Besides these members of the tribe, 
| many others were present bearing well-known names 
—Woodbridge-Edwardses, and Edwards-Wood- 
| bridges, and Jonathan Edwardses, with Hookers, 
| Tylers, Dwights, Porters, and Fields (the last, repre- 
| senting the family of Cyrus Field, the electrician). A 
message came from the only surviving grandchild of 
Mr. Edwards, an old lady of ninety, Mrs. Whiting, 
of Binghamton: “ Please to say to the meeting, 
that after an experience of ninety years, I wish to 
bear my testimony to the faithfulness of a covenant- 
keeping God.” It was resolved to erect a monu- 
|ment to his memory at Stockbridge. Thus while 
Scotland is erecting a monument to Chalmers, 
America is in like manner recognising Edwards. 
| It takes a long time before men come to think of 
sarnishing the tombs of their prophets. 





| In more ways than one the influence of Edwards 

on New England must have been very great. Of 
| his theological influence, especially in connection 
with the very questionable views propounded by 
his son, it would be out of place to speak here. It 
is more suitable to advert to his social and Chris- 
tian influence. There can be little doubt that as 
his descendants penetrated the various strata of 
New England society, and carried with them much 
of the vigour of mind and fervour of spirit which 
| belonged both to Mr. and Mrs. Edwards, they con- 
| tributed to give it a considerable share of the tone 
|or stamp which it now bears. ‘The very large 
| proportion of godly men and women which the 
| descendants number is remarkable. Generally, 
they are said to be a congenial race, disposed to 

the same views and feelings. And their longevity 
| is proverbial. Altogether, the Edwards's history is 
|a wonderful chapter. And whatever the readers 

of this magazine may think of the one straw which 
| I have gleaned from the field of New England, I 
| feel for my part that I might have gathered sheaves 
| of other material without providing anything so 
| worthy of their notice. 





W. G. 


BLAIKIE, 
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THE LORD’S SUPPER. 


PART I. 


T was not alone the innovation which we saw 
in our last paper* had been introduced by 
women into the public worship of the church at 
Corinth that awakened the alarm and called forth 
the remonstrances of the Apostle. The simple 
and beautiful worship instituted by the Saviour 
was tarnished there by an abuse of a far more 
serious character, and one the existence of which 
presents to us a vivid conception of the imperfect 
state of some of the early Christian communities, 
and of the lamentable amount of ignorance and 
perverted views that stood side by side with the live- 
liness of their Christian emotions and the abundance 
of their spiritual gifts. The Lord’s Supper was 
profaned to a degree totally inconsistent with its 
character, and subversive of its end. ‘There can 
be no doubt that, in the infancy of the Church, 
that sacred ordinance was not regarded as stand- 
ing in the peculiar, the almost magical, relation 
to her other services and to the nourishment of the 
spiritual life, in which it has often been placed by 
the piety or superstition of later ages. Instituted 
with an unaffected simplicity that beautifully har- 
monizes with the whole character of the Redeemer; 
associated only with the deepest and most touching 
moments of his life; and combined with an act of 
social intercourse that makes it not the bond of 
fellowship merely between Christ and his people, 
but between the different members of his family 
themselves, it passed into the Church destitute of 
all elements of fictitious reverence, and dependent 
for the preservation of its spiritual character, not 
on outward sanctions, but on the presence of the 
Gospel as a living power in the heart both of the 
individual and the community. It was a true 
estimate of its nature, accordingly, that in the first 
burst of Christian feeling, and in the little circle of 
the friends of Jesus, led to its very frequent 
celebration. Nor was that nature less appropriately 
expressed when, instead of being connected only 
with solemn assemblies, it was connected rather 
with the family and the social meal. For it thus 
appeared as the culminating point of the whole 
life of the believer, as sanctifying not only public 
worship but common things, and as expressive of 
that love in which the brethren felt that, in joy as 
well as sorrow, in the pleasures as well as in the 
trials of the world, they were one family in Christ. 
To sanctify the world is, however, the most 
difficult task that can be assigned to man; while, 
in the case of the Gentile Christians in the Apos- 
tle’s days, the difficulty was immeasurably increased 
by the customs of the heathen world out of which 
they had come. Thus, in connection with our 
present subject, it would seem that something 


approaching to what we call benefit societies | 


existed among the Greeks at the period of which 
we speak, and that the members of these societies 


* See SunpDAY MAGAZINE, p. 210. 








were in the habit of meeting together at stated 
periods for the purpose of feasting, and, at the 
|same time, of gathering contributions for any of 
their number who might be in distress. To these 
feasts each member brought his own share of the 
| necessary provisions, when it did not happen that 
| one, afterwards repaid by the others, catered for 
}all.* It was most natural that, when Christians 
met together for a common meal, this latter 
arrangement should be introduced. Most of the 
followers of Christ were poor ; and, as the idea of 
| a general community of goods had already shown 
itself at Jerusalem, much more might a general 
sharing of provisions be expected at meals, where 
all human distinctions were merged in equal rela- 
tion to the Redeemer, and in the enjoyment of 
| equal fellowship with Him. It is not meant by 
| these remarks to say that the Christian festiva! 
| was a substitute for the heathen meal. The simple 
' fact that the former was far more frequently cele- 
| brated than the latter is of itself sufficient to show 
| that this could not be the case. Reference is only 
| made to the heathen feast as affording, in the 
| particular arrangement alluded to, the most pro- 
| bable explanation, both of that custom of bringing 
common food to the sacred meal, the abuse of 
| which is reproved by the Apostle, and of the 
speedy introduction of disorders into the latter, 
which it would be almost impossible to account 
for in any other way. These meals were not 
‘indeed the Lord’s Supper itself, but they imme- 
diately preceded it. The act of communion closed 
the feast, just as, in the upper room at Jerusalem, 
Christ’s giving bread and wine to his disciples, in 
token of his body broken and his blood shed for 
them, was among the last acts done by Him before 
He and they went out into the garden. The two 
things, however, the meal and the more proper act 
of communion, might easily become mixed with 
one another. If the Lord’s Supper did not sanctify 
the meal, there was danger that the meal would 
profane the Supper. The latter result was too 
soon exhibited at Corinth. Many of the Christians 
there forgot the sanctifying effect that the act of 
communion was to exercise, and ought to have 
exercised, upon the common meal. They began 
to give prominence to that eating and drinking 
which, at their ordinary gatherings, they had, no 
doubt, often carried to excess. Those who arrived 
first took their own food without waiting for their 
brethren, and hence the need for the exhortation 
of ver. 33, “ Wherefore, my brethren, when ye come 
together to eat, tarry one for another.” The richer 
members consumed their provisions without be- 
stowing a portion on the poorer, “for in eating 
every one taketh before other his own supper” 
| (ver. 21). The religious character of the assembly 
| was lost sight of ; and, as if they had been only in 





* Smith’s “ Dict. of Antiq.,” p. 475. 
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their own houses, one ate like a hungry person, 
and another drank till he was overcome with wine, 
“ one is hungry, and another is drunken” (ver. 21). 
The significant and beautiful ordinance instituted 
by the Saviour was thus profaned. The class 
distinctions, to which it was designed to present 
so powerful a barrier, were confirmed and aggra- 
vated. The showing forth the death of the 
Redeemer, instead of producing the practical 
holiness and love it was so well fitted to produce, 
was rapidly becoming, if it had not already become, 
an object of reproach to the surrounding heathen. 
The judgments of the Almighty too were pro- 
voked ; and, though it is not perhaps necessary to 
think of direct inflictions of disease and death by 
Him, these effects were actually produced by the 
excess and excitement that were indulged in; 
“many were weak and sickly among them, and 
many were falling asleep” (ver. 30). 

Such was the state of matters in the Corinthian 
Church when St. Paul had to address it as he 
does in the eleventh chapter of his first Epistle, 
vers. 17—34. 

In turning now to this passage the object that 
we have in view in these papers forbids anything 
like an attempt to explain or expound it in detail. 
We select rather one or two points naturally sug- 
gested by it, and which are either actually under 
discussion, or are anxiously occupying the minds of 
many in the Churches at the present hour. 

1. The frequency with which the sacrament of the 
Lord's Supper was celebrated. tis at once to be 


admitted that the words of the 26th verse, although | 


a contrary inference has not unfrequently been 
drawn from them, throw no light upon this point : 
“For as often as ye eat this bread and drink this 
cup, ye do show the Lord’s death till He come.” 
Such language might have been employed whatever 
the length of time that was to elapse between one 
celebration and another. We only learn from it 
the meaning of the celebration when it did take 
place, but it says nothing upon the point whether 
this was to be once a year, or once a week, or once 
a day. Neither can we allow that there may be 
in the words the intention of showing that the 
Lord’s death was to be commemorated “not only 
on stated occasions, but at all their meals, ‘when- 
ever they ate bread and drank wine’?”* The em- 
phatic “ this,” which, though doubtful before “ cup,” 
is unquestionably genuine before “ bread,” forbids 
such an interpretation, and leads to the thought of 


sread and wine, not as used only in common life, | 


but on special occasions and for a special purpose. 
While, however, we can thus rest nothing on the 
words “as often as” in the 26th verse, the strain 
of the passage as a whole, and some expressions in 
it hitherto, as it seems to us, not sufficiently ad- 
verted to, have a highly important bearing on the 
point of which we speak. The strain of the pas- 
sage as a whole may indeed strike one mind more 
strongly than another, but it will hardly be denied 
by any that, if compatible with infrequent adminis- 


* Stanley on x Cor. xi. 26. 


tration of the Supper, supposing that this could be 
proved from other sources to have been the rule, it 
is much more compatible with frequent administra- 
tion, especially when we know, as will immediately 
be seen, that such was the practice of the early 
Church. In particular, the manner in which, in the 
17th verse, the “coming together” of the Corinthians 
is spoken of without the slightest intimation that it 
was for any peculiar solemnity, and the description 
| of the effects of their unworthy communicating in 
the 30th verse, as effects going continually forward, 
“For this cause many are weak and sickly among 
you, and some are falling asleep” (not, as in our 
English version, “many sleep ”), leave little doubt 
that the Lord’s Supper must have been very often 
partaken of in Corinth. The other expressions of 
which we have spoken lead to a still more definite 
conclusion. For, first, the word translated “ com- 
ing together” seems to have been by this time used 
almost as a technical expression for assembling for 
common worship. ‘Thus we read in Acts xvi. 13, 
“ And on the Sabbath day we went out of the city 
by a river side, where prayer was wont to be made; 
and we sat down and spake unto the women that 
came together” (not, as in our English version, 
“ which resorted thither”) ; and in this very Epistle, 
xiv. 26, “How is it then, brethren? When ye 
come together every one of you hath a psalm, hath 
a doctrine,” &c. . Further, that such is the meaning 
of the word in the verses before us is rendered still 
more evident by the fact that it is associated, in 
verse 20, with a phrase translated in our version 
“into one place,” but used in many other passages, 
| such as Acts ii. 1, 44; ill. 1; 1 Cor. xiv. 23, with 
especial reference to meetings for religious pur- 
poses ; and that again, in verse 18, it is associated 
with another phrase, “in assembly,” or “as a 
church” (not, as in our English version, “in the 
church”), which gives to it a sacred cast. Now, if 
this be the case, it follows that ‘“‘ coming together” 
throughout our passage is not so connected with 
eating the Lord’s Supper as to have reference to it 
| alone, thus leaving it possible to infer that, if that 
| festival took place only at long intervals, the “ com- 
|ing together” spoken of was not more frequent. 
| The “ coming together” had an independent exist- 
ence ; and, as it is evident that the Supper was 
associated with it, the legitimate inference is, that 
that Supper was partaken of whenever Christians 
met in the sense referred to. ‘The inference thus 
drawn is made surer by the 2oth verse, which ought 
to be rendered, not as it is in our version, but by 
the words, “ When ye come together therefore into 
one place, it (or there) is not an eating of the Lord’s 
Supper ;”* z.¢., it is not this that ye celebrate or have 
among you, but something else, which is then 
immediately described. We thus reach the im- 
portant conclusion, not only that the administration, 
as we would call it, of the sacrament of the Supper, 
was at this time connected with all the stated reli- 














* The following is the rendering of the Five English Clergymen, 
and it will be seen that it confirms in the main the correctness of the 
translation given above: ‘“* When then ye meet together, there is no 
eating of the Lord’s Supper.” 
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gious assemblies of the Church at Corinth, with all 
its meetings for common worship, but that it was 
primarily for its sake that such meetings were held. 
It evidently formed the distinguishing service of 
the hour. How often, indeed, these meetings 
took place, we are not told; but we know from 
other sources that the general practice of the 
Church was to meet on Sunday; we have even in 
the Epistle before us, xvi. 2, distinct information 
that “ the first day of the week ” was thought to be 
a suitable time for laying aside contributions for the 
poor ; and we cannot, therefore, be wrong in con- 
cluding that on every such day the Church “ came 
together” to worship God. If so, it came also 
together to eat the Lord’s Supper, and we are en- 
titled to conclude that, in the passage before us, we 
have the idea of a weekly communion on the Lord’s 
day as what was practised by the Corinthian Chris- 
tians, and at least recognised and indirectly sanc- 
tioned by the Apostle. 

We turn to other evidence on the point; and, 
as the question is one of the most urgent interest 
at the present moment, we shall count with confi- 
dence on the indulgence of our readers. 

The force of the evidence depends mainly on 
the meaning to be attached to a phrase frequently 
to be met with in the New Testament, the “* break- 
ing of bread.” Does this refer to an ordinary meal, 
or to the Sacramental Supper? ‘The question is at 
once answered when we observe that, in Acts ii. 
42, the phrase meets us in a connection making it 
almost indisputable that it has a religious meaning, 
for it stands there in the midst of a group of solely 
religious acts: “And they continued steadfastly 
in the Apostles’ doctrine and fellowship, and in 
breaking of bread, and in prayers.” The argument 
is rendered still more forcible by the facts, first, 
that in the original the article is used; it is not 
simply “ breaking,” but “¢e breaking,” the defi- 
nite and well-known “breaking of brea and 
secondly, that the historian, after saying in the 46th 
verse that the Christians “broke bread” from 
house to house, immediately changes the form of 
expression when he would describe their ordinary 
nourishment, and adds, ‘‘ They did eat their meat 
with gladness and singleness of heart.” It is cer- 
tainly possible that the phrase in question expresses 
more than a mere sacramental act, and that it may 
refer to the whole meal, of which, as at Corinth, 
that act formed the conclusion ; but even then it is 
the religious part of the meal that sanctifies the 
rest of it, and appears prominent in the name—a 
name derived from the hour that lived so deeply 
in the minds of the first followers of Jesus, when 
their Lord “took bread, and brake it, and said, 
‘This is my body which is broken for you.” Similar 
reasoning may be applied to almost every other 
passage where the phrase occurs; even Acts xxvii. 
36, often thought to be inconsistent with it, only, 
when more closely examined, confirming the view. 
For it is interesting to notice that the very same 
change of expression already spoken of as made in 
ii. 46 is made here, St. Paul alone “ breaks bread,” 





sharing it no doubt with his Christian friends on 
board. ‘The rest, the heathen soldiers and sailors, 
are not said to have taken bread; they “were of 
good cheer and took some meat.” 

If the above be the meaning of the expression, 
Acts xx. 7 now shows us in a manner hardly to be 
disputed how often bread was thus broken—‘“ and 
upon the first day of the week, when the disciples 
came together to break bread ;” while in the sub- 
sequent part of the narrative everything reminds us 
of the Corinthian supper. On the first day of the 
week, in short, at Troas as at Corinth, the Lord’s 
Supper was eaten, and to eat it was the primary 
purpose of the Churches meeting on that day. 

One passage alone might seem to infer, in the 
very earliest days of the Church, a still more fre- 
quent celebration of the Supper: “ And they,” it 
is said (Acts ii. 46), “ continuing daily with one 
accord in the temple, and breaking bread from 
house to house,” &c. But even if we allow, what 
may at all events be doubted, that the word “daily” 
here extends to the second as well as the first clause 
of the sentence, it will be obvious that we have no 
sufficient ground to infer from it the usual practice 
of the Church at a period somewhat subsequent 
to this. It was as yet the moment when, as we 
are told, Christians “had all things common, and 
sold their possessions and goods, and parted them 
to all men as every man had need” (vers. 44, 45). 
It was, then, a moment soon to pass away, and the 
words cannot be depended on as supplying the 
rule of later times. 

Such is the evidence of Scripture upon the point 
before us. ‘That it is altogether as clear and full as 
we might wish cannot be maintained ; but, so far 
as it goes, it sets before us the practice of the 
early Christian Church in the celebration of the 
Lord’s Supper with greater definiteness than we 
find in connection with most of her other rites. 
She kept the feast weekly, and her members, though 
mingling much else in their common worship, met 
mainly to keep it. 

Our limited space compels us to pass very rapidly 
over the evidence of the practice of the Church in 
the period immediately following the Apostolic 
Age, and it is fortunately unnecessary to dwell upon 
it at any length. It is singularly definite and con- 
clusive. In particular two short extracts may be 
given—one from a heathen, another from a Chris- 
tian writer—not only because they leave no doubt 
upon the point before us, but because they are of 
the deepest possible interest in themselves. Both 
extracts bear witness to the practice of the Church 
during the first half of the second century. It is 
thus that Pliny, governor of Bithynia in Asia Minor, 
writes to his imperial master Trajan, A.D. 110: “ But 
they”—z.¢., the Christians whom he had examined, 
some of them even by torture—“ affirmed that this 
was the sum of their offending or their error, that 
they had been accustomed to assemble upon a 
stated day” (no doubt Sunday) “ before dawn, and 
to unite in singing a hymn to Christ as God, and 
that they bound themselves by an oath, not to the 
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commission of crimes, but to refrain from thefts, 
robberies, adulteries, from breaches of faith, from 
keeping back property entrusted to their care; 
that after this they separated, but again met 
together” (in the evening) “at a common and 
innocent meal. Nothing else,” he adds, “have I 
found but a wicked and immoderate superstition.” 
The second witness is Justin Martyr, who, in his 
first apology to Antoninus, A.D. 138 or 139, speaks 
still more expressly: “On the day,” he says, 
“called Sunday, the inhabitants both of the cities 
and of the country are accustomed to assemble in 
the same place, where the memoirs of the Apostles 
and the writings of the prophets are read, so far as 
time allows. ‘Then, when the reading is over, the 
president delivers warnings and exhortations to 
the practice of these excellent things. Afterwards 
we all rise together and pour forth our prayers ; 
and when the prayers are ended bread and wine 
and water are brought in, and the president, ac- 
cording to his ability, offers prayers and thanks- 
givings, and the people respond with a loud 
‘Amen.’ Distribution is then made to all pre- 
sent of the things for which thanks have been 
given, and they are carried by the deacons to the 
absent.” 

It is needless to refer to other evidence. These 
extracts from unquestionable authorities exhibit 
with remarkable clearness the practice of the 
Church in the first half of the second century. It 
will be observed, indeed, that in the latter, and later 
of the two, the common meal has been dissociated 
from the sacrament properly so called. It is 
beside our purpose, however, to dwell on this. The 
important point is that Sunday was the day upon 
which the commemoration of the finished redemp- 
tion of Christ took place; that such commemo- 
ration was a regular part of the Sunday services, 
of the common worship, of believers ; and that it 
was celebrated, with the exception probably of the 
days set apart for the high festivals, upon the Sun- 
day only. We say upon the Sunday on/y, for, 
from this time onward, the frequency of celebration 
increased ; and owing, certainly not to that cir- 


cumstance alone, but to various causes co-operating | 


with it and perverting the true nature of the 
ordinance, consequences ensued of a kind the very 
opposite of those anticipated by the first promoters 
of the increased frequency, and affording one of 
the most instructive and solemn warnings pre- 
sented by past ages for the guidance of the present. 
Frequency of celebration, as we have said, now 
increased, and, by the beginning of the third 
century, we have evidence that the Lord’s Supper 
was celebrated not only on the Sunday, but on 
the Saturdays, also considered high days, on the 
anniversaries of the martyrs, and on the Wednes- 


day and Friday, the two stationary days, as they | 


were called, of each week throughout the year. 
Even this, however, was not enough. ‘The fre- 
quency of celebration went on increasing until, in 


the beginning of the fourth century and after- | 


wards, the sacrament was known as the “daily 


sacrifice,” and, except in some particular churches, 
was administered every day. 

And now with the daily communion came the 
sad abuse. The sacramental table was spread, but 
the minister, or priest as he had become, was too 
often the only communicant, The very exaltation 
of the sacrament, the ever-increasing mystery and 
awe with which it had become surrounded, the 
difficulty of maintaining day by day amidst the 
business and cares of life that frame of mind in 
which alone it could be worthily received, pre- 
vented the members of thejChurch from accepting 
every day what was every day offered them ; their 
intervals of abstaining from actual participation 
gradually increased in length; they were content 
to be for the most part mere spectators of the 
scene ; the reproaches of the great fathers of the 
fourth century, of an Ambrose, an Augustine, a 
Chrysostom, for their negligence in coming to the 
festival fell upon their ears in vain; and the way 
was paved not only for what became ultimately 
the rule of the Romish Church that the communion 
should be partaken of once a year, but for what has 
proved one of the darkest features of the Papal 


system, the private masses of its priests. It isa 
striking illustration of the manner in which an 


overstrained spirituality of arrangement, a spiri- 
tuality that disregards the condition of those for 
whom it is intended, may degenerate into an equally 
excessive formalism the very opposite of its aim. 
It is impossible to say that daily communion is a 
wrong thing in itself. Rather, surely, should we 
say that he who bears about with him constantly 
the dying of the Lord Jesus might well be expected 
to find in the daily commemoration of that death 
by which he lives a quickening and strengthening 
of his spiritual life. But one thing is necessary to 
his doing so. His religious acts must not come 
to him only from without. They must first be the 
natural and simple expression of the life within. 
Then, while they express it, they will fix and 
strengthen it; whereas, if the acts are more than 
men “ are able to bear,” if that inner life which is 
at once the end, and the guide, and the inspirer of 
the outward act be below its ideal, the attempt to 
reach the ideal by a formal ritualism, however 
| beautiful, however even divine, can end in nothing 
| but the more speedy extinction of all to which the 
| ritual should have been an aid. If the early 
Church did, even for a very brief season in the 
time of her first love, maintain daily communion, 
it was because her faith and affections made it an 
| appropriate expression of what she felt. But 
when the same thing was tried in other and colder 
times, when it became an easy method of dis- 
charging the great functions of their office to a 
priesthood not less prone than the laity to substi- 
tute the outward for the inward, the performance 
| of rites for the awakening and edifying the souls 
of men, then in exact proportion to the height was 
the greatness of the fall. For daily participation 
participation once a year became the Church’s 
rule, and the daily administration of the sacrament 
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still kept up, passed into the superstition, error, 
and profanity of the Romish mass. 

At length the Reformation came ; and, as was 
to be expected, the attention of the Reformers was 
instantly drawn to the question of frequent or in- 
frequent celebration of the Lord’s Supper. We 
confine ourselves to the fundamental ideas of the 
Churches of our own land, and first to those of the 
Church of England. The present common practice 
of that Church, which we believe to be administra- 
tion of the Lord’s Supper on the first Sunday of 
every month, in addition to the leading festivals of 
the year, by no means expresses the original desires 
and intentions of her Reformers. ‘There can be 
little doubt that according to their views the Com- 
munion ought to be celebrated at least every Lord’s- 
day, and that the practice of still so celebrating it 
in cathedrals, instead of being an exception to the 
general rule, is only the true carrying out of what 
it was at first hoped would be the universal prac- 
tice. For it is to be observed that the Communion 
Office of the English Church, part of which is read 
in the morning service whether there be Communion 
that day or not, is an office entirely distinct from 
the Office for Morning Prayer ; that it was designed 
to be read at a separate time and after a con- 
siderable interval; and that it possessed in itself 
such an individuality as to have been long known 
in the Church by the title of the ‘Second Service.” 
Now it was in the Communion Office itself, as a 
part of it and as integrally bound up with it, that 
the portion transferred to morning prayer was in- 
tended to be brought before the congregation ; and 
so much was this the case that it required a special 
rubric to authorize the transference. The rubric is 
the first at the close of the Communion Service : 
“Upon the Sundays and other holydays (if there 
be no Communion) shall be said all that is ap- 
pointed at the Communion until the end of the 
general prayer, together with one or more of those 
collects last before rehearsed, concluding with the 
blessing.” No doubt this rubric contemplates the 
possibility of there being no Communion upon the 
Sunday, but this arises from the belief that cases 
would occasionally arise when there would be no 
communicants ; and, if there was one error of Rome 
that the Church strove more earnestly to put down 
than another, it was the practice of solitary Com- 
munion by the priest. She anticipated, therefore, 
the occasional want of communicants, but in the 
very act of doing so she still placed a part of her 
services that ought to be used every Sunday in her 
Communion Office, and thus gave the clearest indi- 
cation of her mind that that office, as a whole, 
normally belonged to every Sunday too. Nor is 
this all; for it would seem that the original design, 
though not now, as far as we understand, every- 
where carried out, was that these parts of the Com- 
munion Office should be read, not from the pulpit, 
but at the Communion-table. Such at least is the 
express provision in the first Common Prayer-book 
of Edward VI.; and the reason appears to be cor- 
rectly given by Wheatley when he says that it was 





“designed to draw communicants to the table.” * 
It was, in short, a proclamation on the part of the 
Church of what she thought ought to be done, of 
what she was ready to do—to administer the Sacra- 
ment; and therefore she read the Communion 
Service every Sunday up to the point where the 
Communion proper began. The same conclusion 
is to be drawn from the fourth rubric at the end of 
the Communion Service: “ And in cathedral and 
collegiate churches and colleges, where there are 
many priests and deacons, they shall all receive 
the Communion with the priest every Sunday at 
the least, except they have a reasonable cause to 
the contrary.” For this rubric seems to depend on 
three considerations: first, that on no account 
whatever should there be in any case solitary Com- 
munion ; secondly, that there ought to be at the 
least weekly Communion; and thirdly, that in 
such places as those mentioned this could be easily 
secured, many being resident there of whom it 
might be presumed that they were always in a con- 
dition to partake. It hardly admits of doubt, there- 
fore, that the fundamental idea of the Church of 
England is Communion at least every Sunday. 

We have next to turn to the Presbyterian 
churches of our land, and particularly to the 
Church of Scotland, which historically represents 
them all. Here the words of Calvin, who exercised 
so powerful an influence upon the ideas of the 
Scottish Reformers, are peculiarly important. He 
speaks in his greatest and most elaborate work, 
his “ Institutes of Theology,” as follows :— 

“‘The observations which we have already made respect- 
ing the sacrament abundantly show that it was not instituted 
for the purpose of being received once a year, and that in a 
careless and formal manner, as is now the general practice ; 
but in order to be frequently celebrated by all Christians, 
that they might often call to mind the sufferings of Christ. 
. . . . That such was the practice of the Apostolic Church 
is mentioned by Luke, when he says that ‘ the faithful con- 
tinued steadfastly in the apostles’ doctrine and fellowship, and 
in breaking of bread, and in prayers.’ The invariable cus- 
tom, therefore, was, that no assembly of the Church should 
be held without the Word being preached, prayers being 
offered, the Lord’s Supper administered, and alms given. 
That this was the order established among the Corinthians 
may be fairly concluded from the Epistles of Paul. And it 
is well known to have been followed for many ages after. 
. .. . And that custom which enjoins the faithful to com- 
municate only once a year is unquestionably an invention of 
the devil, whoever were the persons by whom it was intro- 
duced... «<- A very different practice ought to have been 
pursued, At least once in every week the table of the Lord 
ought to have been spread before each congregation of 
Christians, and the promises to have been declared for their 
spiritual nourishment ; no person ought to have been com- 
pelled to partake, but all ought to have been exhorted and 
stimulated, and those who were negligent to have been re- 
proved. Then all, like persons famished, would have assem- 
bled in crowds to such a banquet. I have sufficient reason 
for complaining that it was the artifice of the devil that intro- 
duced this custom, which, by prescribing one day in the 
year, renders men slothful and careless all the rest of the 
time.’’ T 

Calvin indeed was prevented by the force of 
circumstances from carrying out his wishes in 
Geneva, and was compelled to yield to a rule re- 





* “On the Common Prayer,” Bohn’s Ed., p. 315. 
+ Book iv. c. 17, % 44—40. Allen’s Translation. 
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quiring the people to communicate only four times 
a year. ‘“ However,” he says, “he took care to 
have it entered upon record that this was an evil 
custom, to the intent that posterity might with 
more ease and liberty correct it.” * 

We have no quotations to offer from the writings 
of the Scottish Reformers of so strong and decided 
a character as that now made from Calvin, but we 
can hardly be wrong in thinking that Knox must 
have shared the opinions of his great master and 
friend ; and this the more, that what we do know 
of Knox’s opinions tends clearly in that direction. 
Thus the order of the administration of the Lord’s 
Supper in the Book of Common Order, or Knox’s 
Liturgy, is prefaced with the words, “ The day 
when the Lord’s Supper is ministered, which is 
commonly used once a month, or so oft as the 
congregation shall think expedient, the minister 
useth to say as followeth.” Again, in the First 
Book of Discipline, of whose composers Knox was 
one, and which received the sanction of the Church, 
it is said: ‘‘ Four times in the year we think suffi- 
cient to the administration of the Lord’s table. .. . 
We do not deny but any several kirk, for reason- 
able causes, may change the time and may minister 
oftener.” Various enactments of the General 
Assembly subsequent to this give evidence of the 
existence of the same feeling, that the administra- 
tion should be frequent. In 1562, “four times a 
year within burghs and twice in the year in the 
country parishes” is spoken of as the number of 
times that the Communion should be ministered ; 
and in 1638, when the whole Presbyterian polity 
was revived and settled anew, an act was passed in 
which the times appointed by the First Book of 
Discipline “ for that holy action” are mentioned 
with approval, and in which ministers are referred 
to the Order of Geneva, or Knox’s Liturgy, as an 
order enjoined by the Assemblies of 1562 and 1564. 
In 1701 Presbyterians are recommended “ to take 
care that the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper be 





more frequently administered within their bounds.” 
In 1711 the Assembly passed an act, in which, 
after lamenting that in some places the Lord’s 
Supper was administered only in the summer 
season, and that the people were thus deprived ot 
the benefit of the holy ordinance during the rest or 
the year, it recommends to presbyteries to see that 
the sacrament “may be administered in their 
bounds through the several months of the year.” 
This act was revived and renewed in 1724; and, 
though it does not mean that there should be 
monthly Communion in each parish, it provides 
that, within the limited district of a presbytery, no 
month shall pass in which there shall not be Com- 
munion in one parish or another, so that persons 
from neighbouring parishes may have it in their 
power to embrace frequent opportunities of com- 
municating. 

There do not seem to be any later acts upon 
the point, but synods and presbyteries at times 
took up the question for themselves, as the pres- 
bytery of Edinburgh in 1720, and the synod of 
Glasgow and Ayr in 1748; while ever and again 
individual ministers either introduced a more fre- 
quent administration into their own parishes, or 
endeavoured to persuade the Church to return to 
the practice of her earlier and better times. 

Such, then, are the facts of the case, both in 
England and Scotland, with regard to the. impor- 
tant topic of which we have been speaking. And, 
although it cannot be said that, in the latter country 
at least, we find the principle maintained that the 
sacrament of the Lord’s Supper ought to be cele- 
brated every Sunday, or that it ought to form a 
part of the regular and ordinary worship of the 
congregation, it is yet evident that the whole lean- 
ing of the Church was to its frequent rather than 
infrequent administration. We must reserve the 
application of the subject to ourselves until we 
have spoken of another topic connected with the 
ordinance, and suggested by the passage before us. 

WM. MILLIGAN, 





‘“ MILLS z. 


CHAPTER I. 


HE vicar of Norton Elms and his wife were 

sitting at breakfast in what the vicar called 
his library, enjoying at the same time their 
genuinely new-laid eggs and the cool scent of the 
dewy lilac that grew just outside the open window, 
when the plump white pony of the Vicarage 
stumbled past, bearing on his back the Vicarage’s 
plump, red-faced “ Buttons,” who bore on his 
back the well-worn Vicarage post-bag. 

It was brought in and unlocked ; and when the 
letters and newspapers addressed “The Rev. 
Samuel Briggs, B.D.,” had been methodically 
assorted, the owner of that name and degree 
(which, being a “ten years’ man,” he was very 


* Bingham’s Antiq., Book xv. c. 9, ? Fo 


CLOUGIi.” 


fond of sporting and getting sported on every pos- 
sible occasion) handed a letter to his wife, observ- 
ing with dignity, ‘‘ One for you, my dear. I think 
it 1s from Clara.” 

The Rev. Samuel Briggs was very fond, in a 
way, of his bright-eyed, good-looking, good-tem- 
pered, good-hearted Mrs, Briggs ; but still he could 
not help wishing that she would put on a litile 
more clerical dignity. Although he had entered 
the Church late in life, having previously been a 
worthy, well-to-do grocer of a serious turn of mind, 
he flattered himself that his manners had the 
“grand style” of a college don. 

Mrs. Briggs, on the other hand, had altered very 
little from what she was in the days when he stood 





behind the counter with a_ brass-heart-hooked 
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apron on. She loved her husband dearly, and 
thought that he must be the cleverest of men to 
have managed to become a clergyman—a beneficed 
clergyman, too, although the benefice was but 
small; still Mrs. Briggs could not be broken of 
her habit of calling her husband “Sam,” and speak- 
ing of him as “Mr. B.” This was a sore trial to 
Mr. Briggs. He had spoken to his wife seriously 
on the subject, but the lecture only flurried her. 
For a short time she kept on anxiously correcting 
“Sam ” into “sir” in her private talk, and “ Mr. B.” 
into “the Reverend B.” in her public talk, and 


‘ then she fell back into her old ways; and her 


husband, finding that he had only made matters 
worse by his interference, left her alone. He 
groaned, however, over his good wife’s lack of 
refinement. It was the dead fly in his pot of oint- 
ment. “County people,” whose carriage doors he 
had opened for them, with uncovered head, in his 
youth, now talked to him as an equal, and he 
thought that he had grown used enough to the 
pleasant experience to answer them in the same 
style. Why could not his wife rise, like him—at 
any rate, as nearly like him as was possible for a 
woman—to the dignified proprieties of their new 
position ? 

“Yes, Sam dear, it’s from Clara,” answered kind- 
hearted, puzzled little Mrs. Briggs, when she had 
read her letter. ‘The dear girl’s coming to-night 
with her good husband ; and for once, I must say 
I wish they weren't. They'll spend a day or two 
with us, they say. They’re going abroad for a 
trip, and thought they’d give us a look on the way. 
At least, it isn’t exactly a trip. Francis has got the 
making of one of them great foreign railways, and 
is going to take his wife with him ; and quite right 
too—married only a year—and I shall be right 
glad to see my dear girl again, and him, too, if he’s 


kind to her; but I do wish they weren’t coming | 


just now. Norton Elms isn’t so near London as 
Clara makes out. They'll have to come by train 
to Dulchester, and then to take a chaise out here.” 

Mr. Briggs looked even more puzzled than his 
wife, as he said— 

“* My dear, what ave you talking about? What 
are distances, and railway fares, and coach-hire to 
Francis Clough? I think it a becoming act of at- 
tention on the part of so busy a man to remember 
that we might be glad to see our daughter, although 
even for only a day or two. At least, / shall be 
glad to see my daughter and her husband also. 
The lamentable latitudinarianism of the age may 
have slightly infected Francis Clough, but he is 
sound at the core. He appreciates the advantage 
he enjoys in having wedded the daughter of a 
clergyman—a beneficed clergyman—with property 
independent of his benefice. The money which 
Clara had, and will have, may be a trifle in com- 
parison with the sums which Francis Clough mani- 
pulates, but sure money, present and prospective— 
if not so small as to be contemptible—no one in 
any rank of life despises. And Francis Clough very 
properly remembers that there are young men who 


possess birth, which 4e cannot claim, and a fair pro- 
portion of this world’s wealth—more solid, perhaps, 
than the gains of the vast ventures of modern enter- 
prise—who would think themselves thrice blessed 
in having secured the affection of a lovely, accom- 
plished girl like our Clara, possessed of a modest 
dowry, and the daughter of a beneficed clergyman. 
Such a fact gives an adventurer, however clever and 
fortunate, a social position which he could not 
otherwise secure. Francis Clough is not a Univer- 
sity man, and though those self-made people in the 
North profess to look down on everybody who has 
not had such luck as themselves, they are very glad 
to attach themselves to people of position.” 

So spake, honestly enough, the southern ex- 
grocer, who had “made himself” into an obscure 
“ten years’ man.” If he thought that he had bet- 
tered himself by becoming the vicar of Norton 
Elms, and that the social bettering of himself with- 
out help was a thing to be proud of, it may be hard 
to say why he should have been ashamed of his 
antecedents ; bui—a common, however illogical a 
fact—he was. He wanted people to think that he 
had been born to the position to which he had 
raised himself. He kicked from under him the 
steps which, according to his own estimate of worth, 
he might have been proud of having made. It was 
to no very lofty social height he had climbed, but 
still the worthy squat vicar gave himself “airs.” In 
spite of his “airs,” he was a worthy vicar; hard- 
working, and often very kind ; only too condescena- 
ingly kind. His kindness did rot win him much 
favour amongst the poor; they liked his cheery, 
unassuming wife far better; although they were 
ready enough to make out of her “homely ways” a 





fresh reason for withholding their reverence from 
their dourgeois vicar. The English agricultural 
country poor are very different from the English 
town poor. The former, though they may grumble 
amongst themselves at hard times, masters, and 
landlords, still are almost slavishly deferential to 
those who, they know or think, have long been in 
enjoyment of the boons of life in which sey have 
no share. If any one has in any way a tolerably 
long-dated “prescriptive” right to enjoyment of 
the fat things of the country, the peasants who 
slave for his enjoyment give him reverence, how- 


sneering, in their heavily jocose way, at any one 
who, within their knowledge, has raised himself 
from humble beginnings. 

“But Fred is coming to-day, you know, Sam 
dear,” Mrs. Briggs proceeded to object, “and it’s 
too late now to put him off.” 

“And why should you wish to put him off? 
Surely there is room in the Vicarage for three guests 
at one time.” 

“ But it will hurt his feelings, poor fellow, to 
have to meet her.” 

“ Nonsense, my dear. Frederick, no doubt, has 
long been ashamed of the childish folly of which 
he was guilty in thinking that I could ever give my 
| consent to his union with his cousin.” 





ever grudging it may be. But they delight in 
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Frederick Mills, Mr. Briggs’s nephew, was a non- 
resident student of Trinity College, Dublin, who 
supported himself by private teaching. He had 
spent a good deal of time at the Vicarage, being a 
great favourite of his aunt’s, and he had fallen in 
love with his beautiful cousin. She on her side 
had allowed herself to be fallen in love with, and 


Hh 
vi df lan 


Norton Elms to demand an explanation, and there 
had been a “scene.” Mr. Briggs had entirely 
taken his daughter’s side, and had almost turned 
Frederick out of the house ; but good old Mrs. 
Briggs did not think so much of the great engineer 
as her husband did. Her dream had been that 
Frederick should take orders when he had taken 





| had led the young man to believe that she loved 


him. When, however, Francis Clough, who (be- 
sides his wealth and position) was clev erer, better- 
looking, and far more easy in his manners than 
poor Frederick, made his offer, Clara threw her 
cousin over without the slightest hesitation. When 
he heard of her engagement, he had rushed to 


his degree, marry Clara, become his uncle’s curate, 
and eventually succeed him as vicar of Norton 
Elms. 

Since that quarrel Frederick had not been at the 
vicarage. He had been invited to the wedding, 
but had refused the invitation. He had not seen 
Clough, or his cousin asa married woman. By a 
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mere chance he would now have to meet dues! 
both, and his good old aunt had some reason for | 
fearing that the meeting would not be a pleasant | 
one. 

In the evening the Cloughs drove up to the | 
Vicarage in their post-chaise, which had passed on 
the road the plodding ’bus in which Frederick was 
journeying from Dulchester. Clara’s old nurse, 
Martha, who was indeed Mrs. Briggs’s third cousin, 
was still, somewhat to Mr. Briggs’s discontent, a 
member of his household. She was, however, a 
very worthy, useful old woman, and he knew that | 
it would vex his wife very much to have to part 
with her; so Martha was allowed to stay on at the 
Vicarage, although the familiarity which existed 
between her and her mistress was a standing griev- 
ance to-the late-in-life aristocratic vicar. The only 
point on which Mrs. Briggs and Martha differed 
was Clara’s marriage. Martha was delighted at the 
grand match her pet had made, and had no pity to 
spare for the rejected cousin. It was from Martha, 
who insisted on acting as her maid, that Mrs. 
Clough learned that Frederick had reached the | 
Vicarage. As she came out of her bedroom dressed 
for dinner—the old nurse following her with dog- 
like eyes of love and admiration, and fondling 
little last touches to her dress—another door on | 
the same landing opened, and Frederick Mills 
came out of his room. A staircase seemed to 
Clara an awkward place in which to renew an 
acquaintance with a jilted lover, and so affecting 
not to see him, she swept down into the drawing- 
room. ‘There she greeted him as if he had been 
never more to her than a mere cousin ; and when 
the awkward introduction of the unsuccessful to 
the prosperous rival was over, Frederick had to 
take his cousin into the dining-room. 

It was not a pleasant dinner. Clara rattled away, 
but Frederick sulked, and Mrs. Briggs sympathized 
with him, whilst Mr. Briggs grew fretfully fidgety. 
Clough had heard nothing of the love-passages be- | 





tween his wife and her cousin; but he was a shrewd } 
man, and guessed at once how matters stood. He 


had too good an opinion of himself, and too 
thoroughly read his wife’s character, to be jealous ; | 
but still he felt a little annoyed. Why had not he 
been told of that piece of absurdity? The idea of | 
that sulky young lout presuming to be offended | 
because he had not got the woman whom Francis 
Clough had decreed unto himself for a wife! 
Clough was five or six years older than Mills, and 
took his revenge by treating Mills as a mere un- 
licked cub of a.boy. He ignored him, he pooh- 
poohed hirn with contemptuous condescension ; he 
paraded his own wealth, his practical acquaintance 
with the world’s affairs, his power of getting what- 
ever he wanted to get, in a clever, easy, laughing | 
fashion that made the shy, obscure tutor feel almost | 
murderously inclined. Mills wanted to think that | 
his successful rival was a shallow-pated, lucky fool, | 
but he was too honest to be able to think so; and | 
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when he tried in the course of conversation to prove 
his adversary wrong, his shyness and ruffled temper, 
even when he had reason on his side, placed him 
completely at the laughing no-mercy of Clough. 


Mr. Briggs, who thought Frederick impertinently 


| aggressive, did not conceal his pleasure at his 


nephew’s discomfiture. Clara looked prouder than 
ever of her husband’s cleverness ; and even good 
old Mrs. Briggs could not help smiling now and 
then at some of the back-hander, carelessly-flipping 


| jibes which her favourite Fred went out of his way 


to provoke. 

When the three men sat together over their wine, 
Mr. Briggs and his son-in-law did all the drinking 
and the talking. Frederick sulked again in the 
drawing-room, and would have left the house that 
night if he had not thought that Clough and Clara 
would think that he had gone because he felt him- 
self routed. 

Mr. Briggs was very stiff with his nephew, but 
good old Mrs. Briggs, before she went to bed, went 
into Fred’s bedroom to give him a good-night kiss, 
as she had done when he was quite a little lad. 

“My dear boy,” she said, “I am very sorry it 
should have happened—your meeting in this way, 
but it wasn’t my fault, was it, Fred? I didn’t get 
Clara’s letter to say she was coming until this 
morning, and then there was not time to write 
and let you know. They’ll be gone in a day or two. 
I won’t deny that I used to wish Clara’d be always 
at Norton Elms, and you with her, my dear Fred ; 
but, law, it’s wicked for an old woman like me to 
be talking that way, and them man and wife,—and 
he don’t seem such a bad sort of a man in the 
main, though, of course, it’s natural enough you 
shouldn't like him. But we’ve all got our crosses, 
my dear Fred—the cup goes round—and what 
we've got to do is to behave ourselves according. 
Don’t you let him put you out again, Fred. You 
haven’t had his chances, but I do believe you’ve 
got more in you than he has, clever though he is, 
and I don’t like to hear you talking as if you hadn’t 





|—he’ll never be half to me what you are, Fred, 


with your loving ways—and you're vexing Clara, 
too, when you let yourself be looked down upon— 


| though, of course, that’s nothing to do with it now. 


You go to sleep now, Fred, like a good boy, and 
behave yourself to-morrow. Good night, my dear 
boy.” Mrs. Briggs kissed her pet nephew, and 
trotted off to her peaceful slumber, but poor Fred 
tossed and tumbled for a long time before he fell 
asleep. The sweet sound of Sunday bells—Sunday 
bells in the heart of the fresh country—awoke him. 
For a minute or two, as he stood at his open window, 
listening to the bells and to the larks that sang as 
jubilantly, drinking in the luscious garden-scents, 
and watching the grass and leaves shimmering in 
the golden drops of an over-night shower, Sabbath 
peace brooded over his heart; but before he got 
down-stairs, mortified disappointment was once 
more troubling it. 





WILLIAM BROWN. 
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THE BURMAH MISSIONARY, JUDSON. 


{7 is very interesting to observe how much men 
sometimes owe to influences which at first 
appeared unfavourable to the natural development 
of character. If the strong winds, blowing on the 
tree, hinder the rounded perfection of branch and 
blossom, they often help not a little to strengthen 
the root and to give a concentrated force of life to 
the favoured side. The adverse blasts sometimes 
do, in an irregular way, what culture and pruning 


aim at systematically accomplishing--they give | 


self-dependence. With men it is not unfrequently 
the same. 

Dr. Judson, the famous missionary of Burmah, 
whose life, rewritten from the two well-known 
American volumes of Wayland, with some addi- 
tional matter,* is now in our hands, owed nearly all 
his success to his:self-dependence. And his self- 
dependence he learned amid influences which 
scarcely seemed likely to make him a great mis- 
sionary. His father, who was himself a minister of 
the Gospel, having charge of the church at Malden, 
Massachusetts, from the very first trained his son 
with a view to the acquirement of great self-reliance, 


} 





hoping thereby to fit him for occupying positions | 


of worldly honour. He had early observed promise 
of decided intellectual faculty, and watched with 


no little interest the development of the boy’s | 
But the self-dependence which his father | 


talents. 


had so studiously set himself to form in the lad, by | 


sometimes curbing his natural tendencies, by some- 
times encouraging them, when it struck him to do 
so, led Adoniram to defy the parental authority at 


the crisis when it should have been strongest to | 


restrain. 

He went to college when only sixteen—a year in 
advance—and fell under the specious fascinations 
of the French infidelity then so largely prevailing. 
He was too honest to dissemble his real opinions. 
When home, before starting on a lengthened tour, 
he unfolded his infidel sentiments to his father, 
and was treated with the severity natural to a 
masculine mind that has never doubted, and to a 
parent who, after having made innumerable sacri- 
fices for the son of his pride and love, sees him 
rush recklessly on his own destruction. His mother 
was not less distressed, and she wept, and prayed, 
and expostulated. He knew his superiority to his 
father in argument; but he had nothing to oppose 
to his mother’s tears and warnings. So he went on 


Adoniram. ‘ Sounds came from the sick-chamber ; 
sometimes the movements of the watchers, some- 
times the groans of the sufferer.” He could not 
help wondering whether the dying man was a 
Christian, or a sceptic like himself. “As soon as 
he had risen in the morning he went in search of 
the landlord, and inquired for his fellow-lodger. 
‘He is dead,’ was the reply. ‘Dead!’ ‘Yes, he 
is gone, poor fellow.’ ‘Do you know who he was?’ 
‘Oh yes; it was a young man from Providence 
College—a very fine fellow ; his name was E——.’” 
Judson was stunned; his concern for the fate of 
E would not let him rest. His conscience 
was now completely awakened ; he felt, as with a 
lightning-flash of conviction, that the religion of the 
Bible must be true. He was in despair, and 
turned homewards. He at once devoted himself 
to study, and entered on his theologica! course at 
Andover, having been admitted as a special 
student. While engaged in his studies, his thoughts 
were turned to Christian Missions by the perusal 
of Buchanan’s “ Star in the East.” He secretly con- 
secrated himself to missionary work; and never 
afterwards so much as thought of any other object 
in life. He made no loud profession of his zeal. 
Even his father had not been made acquainted 
with his missionary views when, his course being 
finished, Dr. Griffin proposed that young Judson 
should become his colleague “in the largest church 
in Boston.” It was with pride that the father 
communicated the excellent prospect to his son. 
“And you will be so near home,” put in the 
mother. Soon his sister joined in the conversation, 





| when he said to her, “ Noa, sister, I shall never 


live in Boston ; I have much farther than that to 
go.” His father felt that it was no use to argue 
the matter ; and said not a word. 

Dr. Judson’s self-reliance and his reticence, ruled 
as these were by a calm and sturdy good sense, 
were mainly the elements that made him the great 


/ missionary he was; and they come out in this 


his way, thinking now of the law for a profession, | 


and now dreaming of capabilities for dramatic 


authorship, as to which he had often taken counsel | 





of a young fellow-student, E , from whom he 
had first imbibed his deistical opinions. 
On his travels, he chanced one night to stop at 
a country inn. He was obliged to occupy a bed- 
room next to that of a young man who was said to 
be in a dying state. It was a restless night for 
* A Missionary of the Apostolic School: Being the Life of Dr. A. 


Judson of Burmah. Kevised and Edited by Horatius Bonar, D.D. 
Nisbet & Co. 


little incident as much as in the difficult and trying 
positions of his later life. Even in his conversion 
we are told that there was none of his character- 
istic impetuosity exhibited. “He had none of 
those overpowering, Bunyan-like exercises, either 
before or after, that would be looked for in a per- 
son of his ardent temperament. He was prayertul, 
reflective, and studious of proofs; and gradually 
faith, trust in God, and finally a hope through the 
merits of Christ, took possession of his soul, he 
scarcely knew how; and from the moment that he 
fully believed he never doubted. He said he felt 


| sure that he was a new creature, actuated by new 


motives, and governed by new principles, as he was 
sure of his own existence. His old habits of 
thought and feeling to some extent clung to him, 
but they were made subservient to higher purposes ; 
and though he might still have his objects of ambi- 


tion, they could never be of the first moment.” 
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From the hour that Judson was converted to| views as to baptism underwent a change by his 
Christianity, the East seemed to draw him with | contact with Dr. Carey, which severed his connec- 
something like fascination. He devoured every | tion with the society which had sent him out. 
scrap he could lay hands on that bore upon the After many difficulties, adventures, and embar- 
condition of the people in India and the straits of | rassments, Mr. and Mrs, Judson found themselves, 
China; so that he might be fully ready when a | “by a wonderful series of providential occurrences, 
way should open up for him. Just as he was read-/| impelled, contrary to all their expectations and 
ing and thinking in this manner, the Board of) plans, to the Burman Empire.” 

American Missions was formed, which, fearing that} Landed at Rangoon, Mr. Judson at once set 
it might not be able to stand alone, wished to put | himself to the earnest study of the language. They 
itself under the direction of a European society. | had but few helps. Mr. Carey, a son of Dr. 
Judson was accordingly sent over to confer with | Carey’s, was the only missionary in the country 
the leading men of the London Missionary Society. | when they arrived, and no native had as yet em- 
The packet in which he sailed from America was | braced the religion of Jesus. “ Mr. Carey’s transla- 
taken by a French privateer; and he was made a/ tion of the Gospel of Matthew, and part of a 
prisoner. After some cruising about, the prisoners | grammar, were their only books. No dictionary 

















were conveyed to Bayonne. ‘There Mr. Judson | 
was obliged to march along with the crew to prison, | 
where he might have sufiered more severely than | 
before, had he not succeeded, while passing through | 
the streets, in attracting the attention of a country- 
man by clamouring loudly in English.” His new | 
friend succeeded in procuring his release. He was | 
detained for some time in France on parole, but | 
proceeded to England in May, 1811. | 

“His appearance at this time,” we are told, 
“must have created a favourable impression. He 
was small and exceedingly delicate in figure, with 
a round, rosy face, which gave him the appearance 
of extreme youthfulness. His hair and eyes were 
of a dark shade of brown, in his French passport | 
described as chestnut. His voice, however, usually | 
took his listeners by surprise. An instance of this 
occurred in London. He sat in the pulpit with a | 
clergyman somewhat distinguished for his eccen- 
tricity, and at the close of the sermon was requested | 
to read a hymn. When he had finished, the clergy- 
man arose and introduced his young brother to 
the congregation as a person who proposed devot- 
ing himself to the conversion of the heathen, add- | 
ing, ‘ And if his faith is proportioned to his voice, 
he will drive the devil from all India.’” 

Matters being satisfactorily settled with the | 
London Board, Mr. Judson and his colleagues 
were appointed to labour in some Asiatic field— 
India or Burmah, according as future providential 
guidance might determine. On the roth of 
February, Judson, with his newly-married wife, | 
Ann Hasseltine, who had been early converted to 
Christianity from a life of frivolity, and had long 
devoted herself to Christian work, set sail for 
Calcutta. 

The voyage was successful, and they were wel- 
comed at Calcutta by the famous Dr. Carey, who 
invited them to reside with him and his friends at 
Serampore till the other missionaries—Messrs. 
Nott, Hall, and Rice, who had sailed in another 
ship—should arrive. They had only been at 
Serampore ten days when a Government order 
reached them, requiring them to return to America ; | 
the East India Company being much opposed to 
the introduction of missionaries. Circumstances 
were complicated by another difficulty. Judson’s 


| 


and no interpreter existed.” They succeeded in find- 
ing an intelligent teacher; but their only way of 
communicating with him and of acquiring informa- 
tion concerning the language was to point to 
various objects, the names of which he pronounced 
in Burman, Their progress was at first necessarily 
slow. 

The standard which Mr. Judson had set before 
himself was a very high one. ‘‘ The Burmans are 
a reading people. They have their own religious 
books, and would naturally expect our Scriptures 
to be put into their hands that they might judge for 
themselves. He therefore laboured to acquire all 
the familiarity and accuracy necessary to give them 
an exact translation of the Word of God. He 
succeeded so well, that four years afterwards a 
Burman governor, who received one of his books, 
utterly refused to credit that it could be written by 
a foreigner who had been only a short time in the 
country.” Besides his Bible, his grammar for mis- 
sionaries will smooth the way for all who have to 
follow. 

Utterly isolated, with no friends, no European 
society, the Judsons must many times have found 
it very hard to keep up heart, and to go on with the 
work. But their trust was fixed on something higher 
than worldly comforts or gratifications. Added to 
their many trials, Mrs. Judson’s health failed so 
rapidly, that she had to go to Madras for medical 
advice. At this time her husband writes with the 
accent of true sorrow :— 

“There is not an individual in the country that 
I can pray with, and not a single soul with whom 
I can have the least religious communion. I keep 
myself as busy as possible all day long, from 
sunrise till late in the evening, in reading Burman 
and conversing with the natives. I have been 
here a year and a half, and so extremely difficult 
is the language—perhaps the most difficult to a 


| foreigner of any on the face of the earth next to 





that I find myself very inadequate to 
I have in 


the Chinese 
communicate divine truth intelligibly. 


/some instances been so happy as to secure the 


attention, and in some degree to interest the feel- 
ings, of those who heard me; but I am not 
acquainted with a single instance in which any 
permanent impression has been produced, No 
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Burman has, I believe, ever felt the grace of God ; 
and what can a solitary feeble individual or two 
expect to be the means of effecting in such a land 
as this, amid the triumphs of Satan, the darkness 
of death? The Lord is all-powerful, wise, and 
good ; and this consideration alone always affords 
me unfailing consolation and support.” 

Scarcely had Mrs. Judson returned from Madras, 
somewhat improved in health, when Mr. Judson’s 
progress in the language and in translation was 
stopped by pains in the head and the eyes, brought 
on by excessive study. A sea-voyage was recom- 
mended, but he was averse to leave his post. 
There seemed, however, to be nothing else for it ; 
and he was on the point of embarking, when the 
joyful news reached him that Mr. and Mrs. Hough, 
who had been sent out to join them by the 
American Society, had reached India. He would 
remain where he was till they came. Greatly to 
Judson’s joy, they brought with them a printing- 
press and Burman types, the gift of the Serampore 
missionaries. Very soon various tracts and the 
Gospel of Matthew were printed. Judson’s zeal 
seemed to reinvigorate him physically. He was 
at work again as briskly as ever. “ Our hands 
are full from morning till night. I cannot trans- 
late as fast as brother Hough will print. He has 
to do all the hard work in the printing-office, 
without a single assistant, and cannot, therefore, 
apply himself to the study of the language as is 
desirable. As for me, I have not an hour to con- 
verse with the natives, or go out and make pro- 
clamation of the Gospel.” On March 7, 1817, he 
has to record gladly, “I have this day been 
visited by the first inquirer after religion I have 
ever seen in Burmah.” 

He was finally compelled to take a voyage on 
account of his health. The ship was bound for 
Arracan ; but, contrary winds compelling the cap- 
tain to change his destination, Judson found 
himself landed in Masulipatam. After reaching 
Madras with much difficulty, he could not find a 
vessel there to take him back to Rangoon. All 
this time he had been unable to send any word to 
Mrs. Judson, whose anxious suspense rose to 
agony. In the month of August, 1818, Mr. Judson 
returned to Rangoon, to the delight of all his 
friends there. He had gained his health, his zeal 
was unabated; and he was now ready to com- 
mence the great campaign against heathenism. 
His former labours he regarded as being only 
preparations for this. Visitation and preaching 
were at once commenced; and ere long the first 
convert-—Moung Nau—was baptized. Moung Nau 
turned out a sincere Christian. He had to endure 
much hardness, to give up many friends and ad- 
vantageous offers, but he abode firm by Chris- 
tianity. Many inquiring natives, influenced by 
his decision, sought the society and teaching of 
the missionaries ; and everything gave promise of 
a good issue, ten Burmans having now been 
baptized. 





But fears of persecution began to weigh upon | 





the missionaries; and it was at length deemed 
expedient that Mr. Judson should go to Ava, and 
present a petition to the emperor. This was not 
received with any favour, but, on the contrary, 
with signs of positive opposition. On returning 
to Rangoon, the native Christians were called 
together, to see whether they would accompany 
the missionary to a tract of country between 
3engal and Arracan, where a language similar to 
Burman was spoken. This movement was deemed 
advisable on account of the threats of persecution. 
All the converts at once agreed to go. ‘This 
plan, however, was not carried out. Judson 
made journeys to Calcutta and elsewhere for 
the sake of Mrs. Judson’s health, which was 
declining. At last it was found that there was 
nothing for it but to send her home to America 
for two years. Some time after Mrs. Judson’s 
departure, Dr. Price, a medical missionary, who 
had_ recently joined Judson, was summoned 
to the king at Ava; his Majesty having heard 
of the cures Dr. Price had effected in cases of 
cataract. Judson went with him as interpreter. 
They found the king on this occasion more favour- 
ably disposed ; and they earnestly set about form- 
ing a station at Ava. The king, however, had not 
been lavish in his gifts ; for the house assigned to 
Mr. Judson was little else than a shed, in which 
he contracted an ague, whose consequences long 
remained. But the missionary was eager to see 
a little church raised up in Ava, and was inde- 
fatigable in his efforts to secure ground on which 
to build a mission-house. 

All this progress which they. had made in securing 
the good-will of the Government was swept away 
in an instant by the war which at this time broke 
out between Burmah and England. The mis- 
sionaries were suspected by the native rulers to 
have some complicity in the landing of the army 
at Rangoon. ‘They were spies and traitors, and 
were at once visited with punishment. Dr. Judson 
was thrown into prison; and his life, for a length- 
ened period, is a succession of the most painful 
sufferings. “The officer and his gang proceeded 
on to the court-house, where the governor of the 
city and officers were collected, one of whom read 
the order of the king to commit Mr. Judson to the 
death-prison, into which he was soon hurled, and 
the door closed.” In this separation, the misery 
of both Dr. and Mrs. Judson was extreme. No pre- 
sents could procure a momentary interview for the 
sorrow-stricken wife ; no application to noble or 
queen could procure a mitigation of the severities 
with which her husband was treated. “The situa- 
tion of the prisoners was now distressing beyond 
description. It was at the commencement of the 
hot season. There were above a hundred prisoners 
shut up in one room, without a breath of air except- 
ing from the cracks in the boards. Sometimes 
I obtained permission to go to the door for five 
minutes, when my heart sickened at the wretched- 
ness exhibited. The white prisoners, from in- 
cessant perspiration and loss of appetite, looked 
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more like the dead than the living. I made daily 
applications to the governor, offering him money, 
which he refused ; all that I gained was permis- 
sion for the foreigners to eat their food outside, 
and this continued but for a short time.” 

Dr. Judson was seized with fever; and it was 
only then that, by dint of importuning the governor, 
Mrs. Judson got admission. “I used to carry 
Mr. Judson’s food myself for the sake of getting 
in,” she writes with simple pathos. At length 
Mrs. Judson, to her consternation, was met with 
the news that all the white prisoners had been 
carried away; and one of the most touching 
episodes in the book is the account of Mrs. Jud- 
son’s long wanderings and intense sufferings in 
the search for them. “It was probably only the 
brave and loving care of his wife that kept Dr. 
Judson from sinking under his captivity, as so 
many did. Indeed, all who survived the fearful 
time spoke of her as their guardian angel, walking 
about the hostile city unharmed and respected, 
supplying them often with food and clothing, and, 
by her unwearied applications, wringing some mercy 
for them even from their cruel oppressors.” One 
of the greatest losses that could possibly have 
occurred to the Burmah mission was the death of 
Mrs. Ann Judson, in her thirty-seventh year. She 
literally died for Burmah, as she had lived for it. 
The excessive grief and over-exertion which she 
had undergone during her husband’s imprison- 
ment completely exhausted a constitution which 
had already been weakened by long residence and 
much exposure in a very trying climate. She died 
alone—Dr. Judson not having been able to arrive 
in time. He mourned for her with an intensity 
that led him for awhile to seek solitude for medi- 
tation more than had been his wont. But this 
only deepened his piety ; and when he returned to 
his labours, he was more devoted and resolute 
than ever. : 

Dr. Judson’s life on to the end was exactly of 
the same pattern as it had been up to this point. 
He was indefatigable, zealous for the souls of the 
ignorant and benighted. He next settled at Maul- 
mein for a time, where he made a goodly number 
of converts. But additional missionaries coming 
to Maulmein, set him free, as he held, to go into 
the interior. “ Every day deepens the conviction 
in my mind that I am not in the place where God 
would have me to be. It was to the interior, and 
not to Rangoon, that my mind was turned long 
before I left Maulmein; and while I feel that 
Brother and Sister Wade are in the right place, I 
feel that I am called elsewhere. Under these im- 
pressions, I am about proceeding up the river, 
accompanied by Moung-Ing, Moung-En, Moung 
Gway, Moung Dau, and little Moung Like. The 
boat on which we embark will take us to Prome, 
the great half-way place between this and Ava; 
and then I hope and pray that the Lord will show 
us what to do.” 

At Prome and Rangoon Dr. Judson laboured | 


indefatigably, and saw the results of his teaching ; | 








but his heart was set on once more teaching and 
preaching among the quiet, simple-minded Karens, 
He took with him several assistants and inter- 
preters, for he was unacquainted with the Karen 
language. He did a great work in the villages— 
some of which accepted him at once, whilst others 
were divided on the question. But already there 
were symptoms of declining strength. He went 
from place to place, and worked as faithfully as in 
former years; he finished his great work—the 
translating of the Scriptures into the Burmese 
tongue ; and he undertook a voyage to America, 
whence he returned to Burmah, revived in strength, 
to put the topstone on some branches of his work. 
“‘ Although he had been obliged, in God’s provi- 
dence, to spend much of his life in the work of 
translation, he always regarded the direct preaching 
of the Gospel as his chief and most honourable 
calling. When for a few days or weeks he could 
be spared from the desk, he turned with a sense of 
freedom and delight to his chosen fields, the jungle 
and the zayat. And it must have been a severe 
trial for him to find that now, when leisure was his, 
strength failed him to throw himself into his much- 
loved work as fully as he would have liked. To 
fill up his spare time, he began a work which he 
had often before refused to undertake, and for 
which he had at first little spirit or love—the com- 
pilation of a Burmese dictionary.” 

A great grief it must have been to such a man 
that now, when he felt more than ever the impor- 
tance of preaching, he was to a great extent de- 
barred from it. ‘ My voice,” he writes, ‘though 
greatly recovered from the affection of the lungs, 
which laid me aside from preaching nearly a year, 
is still so weak that it can only fill a small room ; 
and whenever I attempt to raise if above the con- 
versational tone, the weak places give way, and I 
am quite broken down again for several weeks.” 

After his return from America his work was 
rather that of a bishop than of a pioneer mission- 
ary, as he had been. He rallied the converts; he 
upheld the hands of desponding teachers ; and was 
a powerful and cheering presence wherever he went. 
His own spiritual life was deepened, if that were 
possible ; he had learned still more thoroughly the 
lesson of “ waiting upon God.” He died on board 
ship scarce three days’ sail out of sight of the moun- 
tains of Burmah, and was buried in the ocean. 

His fearless and intrepid decision, his coolness 
in action, and his ardour in a cause would have 
made him distinguished in any profession. He 
had a dash of the soldier in him, and he surely 
proved himself a good soldier of Jesus Christ. He 
had a cultured mind, and was fond of literature, and 
well fitted to shine in it. He composed some beautiful 
poems, and one of his hymns, written during his 
imprisonment at Rangoon, promises to find a place 
in all hymn-books. 

‘© Our Father, God, who art in heaven,” 
is every way admirable, and well fitted for congre- 
gational as for private worship. 

But he was pre-eminently a missionary. His 
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whole soul was in the work, and his sympathies 
were with all fellow-labourers, whether near or dis- 
tant. Like William Burns, he liked to clear the 
way ; and, when others came forward, was fain to 
move on to a new position. He could never bear 
to hear missions spoken of as having accomplished 
but little even by the best friends of the cause, who 
sometimes will complain with no evil intentions. 
To a lady in India, who remarked with some 
severity on the character of missionary meetings at 
home, where she thought people met for exultation 
and “ mutual admiration speeches,” when they had 
more cause to mourn that so little was done, he 
said, ‘ I am always glad to see Christians so much 
awake to the importance of extending the Master’s 
kingdom as to rejoice, even though it be in the con- 
version of a single soul. ‘There is joy in heaven,’ 
why not among the redeemed of earth? Look 
here!” He turned suddenly to a little map of the 
world lying on his study table, and passing his finger 
rapidly from town to town, and from one continent 
to another, exclaimed, “See how the Gospel light 
is girdling the world! It is base ingratitude to be 
blind to all these wonders !” 


In opposition to the opinion of several eminent | us another noble Christian exemplar. 





| 


— 


established. The mission could not leave the 
children of its converts to grow up in ignorance, 
nor could they be sent to the Burman schools, to be 
instructed by priests in the falsehoods of Buddhism.” 

It is not improbable that to many of our readers 
the leading facts in the life of Dr. Judson are 
already known, 3ut his career is altogether so 
wrapped in the spirit of devotion to the Master, 
and his desire to save souls is so strong and con- 
trolling, that only benefit can accrue from a fresh 
recital of its leading incidents. His was a life of 
love and many self-denying labours. He never {al- 
tered. No opposition appalled him; no suffering 
in the least abated his high hope. He was never 
cast down, but rejoiced always in faith. He be- 
lieved that Jesus must prevail, that the Gospel 
would have free course. As he bravely bore, so 
he nobly forbore. His patience and his tact 
in dealing with rationalistic Buddhists—as diffi- 
cult a class to deal with as any missionary can 
possibly encounter—are a lesson and an encou- 
ragement to all who would seek to gather in 
the lost sheep at home or abroad. To know 
Dr. Judson intimately is to have always before 
Therefore it 


Indian missionaries, Dr. Judson was not much in| is that, at this date, and led on by Dr. Bonar’s 


favour of schools as a means of introducing the | neat little volume, we 


Gospel among a heathen people. 


have touched on the main 


“His schools points in his life, assured that others can derive 


did not so much develop into churches, as grow | nothing but good from our endeavour. 


out of the necessities of the churches when once 
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THE MEEKNESS AND STRENGTH OF CHRIST. 


“Even hereunto were ye called: because Christ also suffered for us, leaving us an example, that ye shoul 


no 3in, neither was guile found in His mouth: who, when He 
committed Himselt ' to Him that judgeth rig ghteously.’ 
HERE are very many different ways in which 

w2 may contemplate the last sufferings of our 
Lord. But I purpose now to say a few words on 
His conduct considered as an example. The 
character of God is often said in Holy Scripture to 
be revealed to us in order that it may be realised 
im us—in order that we may become more like Him. 


Sometimes in our Church prayers, in the Litany and | 


elsewhere, after speaking of our Lord’s life and of 
His work for us, we go on to speak of the Holy 
Spirit’s work in us. After saying, for instance, “ By 
Thy resurrection and ascension, Good Lord deliver 
us,” we go on, “ And by the coming of the Holy 
Ghost.” For the Holy Ghost is God no longer 
outside of us, but zz us, whereby God is reflected 
in us as in a looking-glass. Pentecost was to 
incarnate God, as it were, once more in the new 
“body of Christ,” His redeemed Church. 

And by means of our Lord, the perfect Son of 
God, having made Himself like us in suffering, 
we can see what form the Divine and perfect 
goodness takes under such circumstances—how 
even in the midst of the world of sin and suffering, 
it is not overcome by, or at all tainted with, the 
evil which attacks it, but shines unchanged in its 
heavenly purity even in the face of the world’s sin. 





ld follow His steps: who did 


was reviled, reviled not again; when He suffered, He threatened not; but 
’—1 PETER ii. 21—23. 


Now men often speak as if the virtue, or kind of 
goodness, which our Divine Lord showed forth in His 
last sufferings, was only, or almost only, meekness, 
gentleness, and “ the passive virtues.” This, how- 
ever, is not altogether the case. It is true, indeed, 
I need not say, that He did show forth in Divine 
perfection those gentle and heavenly virtues, and 
that this is the most prominent feature of His ex- 
ample in these dread hours of agony and insult. 
But it is equally true that He showed what I 
may venture to call a perfect manliness, magna- 
nimity, and strength. 

And I do not fear to say that He could not, 
according to the nature of things, have shown forth 
such unconquered and unconquerable gentleness 
towards coarse and brutal enemies, had He not had 
in Him what I have called the stronger virtues as 
well as the gentler. 

These are the two points I wish now to illustrate. 

First, then, He showed perfect gentleness, 
When as His weary body hung upon “the cross, 
nails were driven by rude soldiers into the blessed 
hands and feet that had never moved but to bless 
the world ; or when the crown of thorns was placed 
in mockery on the Divine head at which all genera- 
tions have looked in worship ever since; when 
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He meekly suffered Himself to be arrayed in the | can feel for and in the gentle women who accom- 
purple robe, and to be insulted by rude and coarse | panied Him with tears up the hill of agony; and 
men; and during all this, there never escaped | even while bearing the heavy cross of insult and 
from Him one syllable of bitterness, but His words | pain to which He knew He was about to be nailed, 
were like the very voice of conscience, serene | He can enter into their state, and announce the 
in their Divine fairness and absolute truthfulness, | coming woes with which the sure justice of heaven 
making the true excuses even for the worst acts | must in the end visit the tremendous crimes which 
of His enemies and for all the weakness of His | were then being committed. The present in His 
disciples, praying not against them, but for them, | mind never overbears the future. His own per- 
to the Divine mercy; then gentleness and in-| sonal sufferings or agonies never hinder His feeling 
vincible love were seen victorious over greater diffi- | at the same time in and for others. Even from 
culties and fiercer trials surely than the Enemy of | the cross of bodily agony and exhaustion, and 
all good has ever, before or since, brought to bear | even when surrounded by a whole world of brutal 
against the righteous. Then was seen revealed in|} and even diabolic wickedness entrenched and 
one perfect instance that goodness can be stronger | embattled against Him, He could feel for His 
than evil, not only when it is reigning in untroubled | mother and tor His beloved disciple, and provide 
serenity in the heaven of heavens, and seated on | what was best for them for their future on earth 
the everlasting throne of its changeless glory, | with as much tenderness of wisdom as if He had 
but even when it has divested itself of all its | been resting in some safe haven, where no winds 
overpowering might, and in love to lost creatures | could brea ik in to ruffle His spirit, nor any clouds 
has made itself like them, helpless in the hands | interpose between Him and His native Heaven. 
of its enemies. Zzhez too it can be gentle,— Sometimes He was silent when insulted or ques- 
then too its countenance can shine serene,—not | tioned. The character of such silence depends 
defiant, not darkened by the slightest shade of | entirely on the look and manner which accompany 
evil temper, but still, even then, judging as God | it. Readers of the sacred history will picture to 
judges. This is one of the great wonders of the | themselves our Lord’s manner during His silence 
history of the-Passion ; it is a piece of pure heaven | according to their own mind, But we know how 
standing out clearer than the light of the sun upor. | often a silent /ock will awaken a sleeping conscience 
the dark background of the world’s worst sin, un- | and arouse the soul to listen to the voice of God 
tainted, unchanged by it in the slightest degree. within better than ary spoken words could, as our 
Take all the words of our Lord during His last | Lord’s look did in St. Peter. And to maintain 
sufferings, and consider what they reveal as to His | silence of the right spirit, under fierce provocation, 
state of mind and feeling ; you will find in them | requires great self-control. 
not a note of selfishness, not one syllable of that} Ali this gentleness and calmness does not 
exaggeration and misstating of the acts of enemies |imply that He was not suffering even terribly. 
which we are so apt to fall into, when we suffer | It was not that He withdrew Himself by His 
temper to usurp the throne in our mind which | Divine power from any part of the natural 
belongs of right only to reason, and love, and | pair. that belonged to the death of agony, nor 
God-like truth. You will find only that view | would escape from any of its sensations, for that 
of what was happening which a Spirit in heaven | might have made ail, at least comparatively, easy. 
looking on from a distance would have taken, | But it was not so; else what means the cry that 
They might buffet and bruise the sacred body that | breaks the dread. sil lence, “T thirst,” or what this 
contait ied the Divine Spirit—they might embattle | far more terrible and mysterious one, “My God, 
themselves against Him with their jeering mockeries, |my God, why hast Thou forsaken me?” revealing 
with their frightful display of the world’s worst coarse- | | that His blessed Soul was then passing—because 
ness of sin—they might array against His perfect | others have to do so—under the cold, cheerless 
innocence a hideous ‘and monstrous caricature of | shadow be a temporary eclipse of that light of 
Justice uttering its shameless decrees and apprehended love of His Father 
seats of ancient and sacred authority— dey might let in W ese: iowa rays it basked at all other times. 
loose the basest of mankind against Him w ho is the | No, it was not in insensibility or in hardness that our 
object of the adoring love of Cherubim and Seraphim | | Lord armed Himself against His tremendous trials. 
—they might do w hat in any of us would have stirred | That would have been comparatively easy. But 
fiercest passions of partly justifiable wrath, or else a. | | He retained ever in the full His tenderness and 
cold and settled scorn withdrawing itself in pride | | gentleness of feeling through all. Thus heaven, 
into its own seclusion; but in Him you see no-| we might truly say, passed as through hell, un- 
thing of all this. He is able to retain His calmness, changed as the waters of a certain river are 
still holding the balance of Divine justice even;|said to pass through a lake, and to come out 
He can still, even in the miserablest of men, w hile unchanged at the other end of it. ‘This surely 
he was insulting Him, see an object of com-|was the true victory of goodness, that which 
passion—yes, of intercessory prayer to God in | Proves its kingly, al!-conquering strength ; a victory 
heaven. He can appeal in calm words of perfect | which shows that even when, clothed in a weak 
truthfulness to the sleeping sense of justice in —s and sensitive human nature, it is in the midst of 
rude soldier who smote Him on the face. | fiercest evil, it can still be itself—the aureole of its 
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Divine glory shining untainted around the wondrous 
head as if it were still in its native heavens, in 
worlds where angels sing, and where the light of 
God is ever shining in untroubled splendour and 
everlasting peace. 

And now let us consider a little what might be 
some of the inner causes which enabled our Lord 
to maintain this victorious gentleness and Divine 
simplicity of untroubled goodness. 


As I have already said, it requires strength 
—great strength—to do this. It is not in a 
weak soil that such plants can grow, and con- 
tinue growing, in such a climate as that of this 
world. Sometimes we may hear men speak as if 


Christian goodness, which is the same thing as 


God-like goodness, consisted, so far as temper and 
tone of mind and feeling is concerned, almost only 


MEEKNESS AND STRENGTH OF CHRIST, 


of gentleness; as if strength, and what we might | 


call the more masculine virtues, had no place 
in it, or need not exist there. You may some- 
times see pictures of our Lord painted accord- 
ing to the imaginations of human artists, repre- 
senting Him, the Divine Man, almost like a refined 
and gentle woman—not of the kind that some 
women are, who have even more of the strong 
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| symbol chosen was indeed the dove, the bird of 
| beauteous gentleness ; but when descending upon 
the Apostles at Pentecost, the symbols were ‘‘ tongues 
as of fire,” illumining their brows, and a “rushing 
mighty wind” shaking the whole place in which they 
were assembled. And in our Lord Himself in His 
earthly life, though doubtless He was pleased to be 
known pre-eminently by His Divine gentleness, 
yet there was also seen what I have called the 
other side of holiness; as when He cleansed the 
Temple of its base profaners; or when, with the 
thunders of withering rebuke, He denounced the 
hypocrisies of the chief priests and Pharisees in 
the courts of His Father’s house. 

But why, you might ask, do I mention this 
now? What has it to do with the subject of the 
Passion and last sufferings of our blessed Lord ? 

I answer, that it has to do with it in this 
way :—it seems that it is only on the ground of 


|} what I have called a strong nature, that such 


and masculine virtues than some men, together | 


with the beauteous feminine gentleness of women, 
but a woman of a weak kind. And inthe same way 


you may see pictures of St. John, the great Apostle | 
trial, it can only be because at the same time 


of Divine love, representing him with a smooth, 
serene face, on which are no lines of suffering— 
scarcely any signs of strength or greatness. But if 
such notions of the character of our Lord and of 
His great saints were true, it would imply that the 
goodness of God was, if I may so say, one-sided. 
Then if we thought of elect angels as representing 
some of the Divine characteristics, if we fancied 
that in them some of the Divine perfections and 
the kinds of Divine holiness were manifested, we 
could imagine none of them armed, as we know 


of the Lord.” 


they often are said to have been, with drawn | 
| seen a sunny and unconquered gentleness under 


swords. We could not then understand how the 
effect of the Spirit of God descending upon any 
man could ever be to make him indignant, to 
light up his countenance with the fire of a righteous 
and holy anger, as, nevertheless, we know was the 
case with King Saul, for instance, in his noble 
youth, when he saw the people of God weeping 
in cowardice under a wanton insult against God 
offered by a heathen Ammonite ;* 
the case with St. Paul at the sight of that “child 
of the devil, that enemy of all righteousness,” Bar- 
jesus.t The Spirit of God, who is the same as the 
Spirit of Christ, did in these two Benjamites—in 
King Saul, in his noble youth, and in St. Paul, 
under the full inspiration of a Christian Apostle— 
produce these fiery feelings. And when it has 
pleased God to reveal the character of his Holy Spirit 
under visible symbols, these symbols have not 
always been such as represent gentleness. When 
descending upon that Son of Man and Son of God 
in whom the Father was perfectly well pleased, the 


+ Acts xiii. g—11. 


and as was also | 


gentleness as that of our Lord could hold its 
{| ground under such trials as His. Yes, depend upon 
it, it requires strength to be always gentle under 
trial. If those fair and beautiful and heavenly 


| flowers, which St. Paul tells us in the Epistle to 


the Galatians are the effects of the Spirit of God 
in a man—‘“love, joy, peace, long-suffering, 
gentleness, faith, meekness, temperance,” are to 
continue to grow in him, even in times of fierce 


there exist in him those other tempers and habits 
of mind which are attributed in Isaiah xi. to 
the same Spirit—tempers belonging to a strong 
and masculine character, and which, accordingly, 
the Church prays may be granted to her young 
members at the opening of the great battle of 
life in Confirmation—* the spirit of wisdom and 
understanding, the spirit of counsel and ghostly 
strength, the spirit of knowledge and of the fear 

Depend upon it, every man in whom is 
fiery trial has won the victory by a strong 
self-control. It is written of our Lord that in the 
wilderness in the time of His great temptation, 
“He was with the wild beasts,” as well as with the 
Evil Spirit, and had to conquer both. He must 
have kept the wild beasts down by the majesty 
of His person, or by the authority over all lower 
creatures which would always belong to a sin- 
less man, as a king of creation; and He re- 
buked the Evil Spirit and cast him forth in the 
might, greater than his, of the Spirit of God. And 
in the solitude of a Christian’s soul, he, too, has 
to chain down animal passions in the might 
of a God-like strength. And certainly never 
could there be a more marvellous and Divine ex- 
hibition of spiritual strength than in the temper 
maintained by our blessed Saviour through all the 
last tremendous sufferings, trials, and insults which 
the wickedness of evil men and evil spirits brought 


| against Him. 


What, then, is the practical conclusion? Surely 
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that if you would show unvarying gentleness in 
such a world as this, you must pray for strength of 
character. Chain the wild beasts of animal temper 
habitually in all common life ; cast out the Evil Spirit 
whenever he dares to show his hideous self in the 
soul which ought to be the unsullied temple of 
God. Do so in all your common life; then may 
you hope that even in times of fierce trial and con- 
flict God will keep you victorious also, after some 
however faint likeness of the Son of God Himself. 

Notice further the means Christ used to prepare 
and arm His human nature for the conflict. Re- 
member, before the hall of judgment, the hill of 
insult, the cross on Calvary, there had been the 
hour of solemn converse in the upper room, and 
the participated Passover—and the intense prayer 
in the solitude of Gethsemane. So when He 
walked the stormy waves, in the Majesty of His 
Divinity, and “commanded the wind and the 
sea and they were still,” it was after He had spent 
a night in prayer upon the mountain, alone with 
God. So was the strength of God brought down in 
its fulness into His human nature. 

Yes, depend upon it, it is by looking upwards 
to God as our Father, and by that only, that 
we can any of us conquer. 
tory that overcometh the world, even our faith.” 
“Who is he that overcometh the world but he that 
believeth that Jesus is the Son of God?” and so 
believing, tries in humble faith to follow in His 
footsteps through life and through death. It cannot 
be done without strength, and that strength can only 
be obtained by faith and by prayer. 


The perfect temper of mind for Goodness in the | 


“This is the vic- | 


presence of sin is stern abhorrence of the sin, to- 
gether with the fervent and abiding wish to save the 
sinner from it, even, when necessary, by stern means. 
Such was the mind of Christ in the world of sin. 

And if you ask what is the temper which is most 
fitted to be victorious over sin on earth, I answer 
that in it the warp of a sunny gentleness must be 
woven across the woof of a strong character. That 
will make the best tissue to stand the wear and 
tear of the world’s trials. Our Lord was Divinely 
gentle, but He was also strong with a wondrous 
strength and firmness. Remember how, when 
the hour of His great appointed sufferings was 
come, He “ set his face steadfastly to go up to Jeru- 
salem,” though He might at any moment have 
turned back, or have escaped into heaven, and 
though He knew that if He went, it would be to 
die in His youth in agonies. 

Oh pray for gentleness, but pray for strength 
too. Be ever and habitually stern to yourself, 
and to every evil or wanton passion within you ; 
so may you be able, in the hour of trial, and even 

| of insult and mockery and torture, to be gentle, to 

be fair, even to fiercest and cruellest enemies, 
after some, however distant, likeness to Him who 
in the midst of the darkest wickedness of a dark 
world, “did no sin, neither was guile found in His 
mouth, who when He was reviled, reviled not again ; 
when He suffered, threatened not, but committed 
Himself to Him that judgeth righteously,” the King 
| of the great company of those who by His strength 
have “not been overcome of evil,” but “have 
| overcome evil with a stronger and mightier power 
of good.” W. H. LYTTELTON. 
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URIM is a two days’ feast, commemorative of 
the deliverance wrought for the Jews by the 
hand of Esther. It is celebrated on the 14th and 
15th of Adar—the last of the months reckoning 
from Nisan, to which by divine precept belongs the 
honour of being “the beginning of months, the 
first month of the year” (Exod. xii, 2). This dis- 
tinction is founded, as every one knows, on the 
circumstance of Passover falling within it. 
The Jewish calendar runs as follows :— 

Nisan. 
Gir. 
Sivan. 
Thammuz. 
Ab. 
Ellul. 
Tisri. 
. Markhesvan. 
Cisleu. 
. Tebet. 
Sebeth. 
Adar.* 
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ROD ON ANEW 


Be 


12. 








* The names are here given according to the Oxford mode of writing 
Hebrew. 





PASSOVER OBSERVANCES.” 


3ut though Tisri stands seventh in this list, it 
is, nevertheless, reckoned as the first month of 
what may be called the civil year, as distinguished 
from the ecclesiastical year, which begins with 
Nisan. 

This mode of double computation will always 
prove more or less bewildering to an outsider. The 
only way to avoid constant mistakes is to remember 
that the first of the year and the first of the months 

| are two distinct things. Thus, then, while New 
| Year’s Day falls on the first of Tisri (which in 1869 
| corresponded with September 6th), the months 
| begin to count from Nisan, the first day of which 
| fell in 1870 on April 2nd. Leap year occurs in 
the Jewish calendar twice in every five years—that 
| 1s to say, once at the end of three years, and again 
at the end of two years more. Upon these occa- 
| sions the entire month of Adar is interpolated, 
making two Adars in that particular year. Purim 
falls in the second Adar. 
| These few words of explanation were thought 
necessary in order to establish a right understand- 
ing as to the order of the months. 
Adar is supposed to be a specially lucky time 
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for the Jews. So much so, indeed, that if they 
happen to have a suit with a Gentile, they should 
try to get it set down for hearing in that month. 
This done, they may take courage from the thought 
that Haman’s bad omen will be sure to follow their 
adversary, and that victory wiil remain as of old 
with the representative of the chosen people. Now, 
too, is the time for speculations and bargains. The 
Jew may lay his money on as thick as he pleases, 
with the comfortable assurance that it will return 
to him heavy with interest. Whether experience 
bears out this happy augury it would be unkind to 
inquire too closely. Enough to know that Jews 
are always pleased when the completion of a 
crooked piece of business can by any ingenuity be 
twisted into Adar, and that during the whole of 
this month they believe themselves to be the 
special objects of heavenly favour and protection. 

Purim is preceded by its fast. Continental Jews 
of the sterner form of orthodoxy make it a three 
days’ abstinence, in memory of the message which 
the good queen Esther sent to Mordecai, “ Go, 
gather together all the Jews that are present in 
Shushan, and fast ye for me, and neither eat nor 
drink three days, night or day. I also and my 
maidens will fast likewise ; and so will I go in unto 
the king, which is not according to the law: and if 
I perish I perish” (Esther iv. 16). English Jews, 
on the other hand—as well as a great number of 
their foreign brethren—are satisfied with one day, 
which is universally known as “ the fast of Esther.” 
It is little more, however, than a make-believe, for 
though it is established by indisputable authority 
as a day of abstinence, and though Jews, as a rule, 
show no disposition to trifle with their acknowledged 
fasts by adopting the Christian expedient of turning 
them into dainty little feasts ot pastry, fish, and 
eggs, the day before Purim is nevertheless observed 
with such carelessness as well nigh to take it out 
of the list of penitential seasons altogether. The 
rabbis themselves are answerable for the laxity. 
Without saying in so many words that the faithful 
are under no obligation to keep the fast, they have 
yet dropped enough here and there to show in 
what direction their own feelings were setting. 
Ordinary people are not so immoderately attached 
to fasting as to be likely to adopt it for its own 
sake. So when teachers are suspected of private 
leanings towards the cupboard, who shall blame 
disciples if dinner-hour finds their minds open to 
rapid conviction in the matter of tempting food and 
drink? But fast, or no fast, the name survives as a 
kind of introduction to the morrow’s feast. 

Purim begins, like other festivals, with a syna- 
gogue service on the evening of the day before the 
actual feast takes place, Upon this occasion three 
plates are ranged in a row in front of the reading- 
desk or platform where the minister usually offi- 
ciates, ‘They are thus in full view of the congre- 
gation, and are ticketed— 

Half shekel. 

. Purim money. 
. Charity. 


| 


Wns 








Before proceeding to an account of what is done, 
it should be remembered that the half-shekel was 
connected with the ransom of souls, The divine 
precept runs: “ When thou takest the sum of the 
children of Israel after their number, then shall 
they give every man a ransom for his soul unto the 
Lord, when thou numberest them; that there be no 
plague among them, when thou numberest them. 
This they shall give, every one that passeth among 
them that are numbered, half a shekel after the 
shekel of the sanctuary: an half shekel shall be the 
offering of the Lord. Every one that passeth 
among them that are numbered, from twenty years 
old and above, shall give an offering unto the Lord” 
(Exod. xxx. 12-14). Universal custom among the 
Jews seems to have fixed the half-shekel at four- 
pence-farthing of our money. This, then, is the 
exact sum to be contributed. It must not be a 
farthing more or a farthing less, for it is commanded 
that “the rich shall not give more, and the poor 
shall not give less than half a shekel” (ver. 15). 
Every man, therefore, who comes to the synagogue 
on the evening before Purim walks up to the plates 
to make his offering. Strictly speaking, this ought 
to be done before the reading of the Book of Esther 
begins. If he is liberal, and desires to contribute 
something towards the expenses of the synagogue, 
he takes fourpence-farthing out of one of the plates 
and replaces that sum with any larger amount that 
he pleases. ‘This is technically known as “ buying 
the half-shekel,” and is considered to be a very 
meritorious and improving act of oblation. T 


rhe 
rest of the congregation look on with profound 
admiration while the purchaser deposits the four- 
pence-farthing which he has just acquired in the 
half-shekel plate. He has now made his offering 
according to strict form, and may return to his seat 
with the consciousness that he has done a decidedly 
handsome thing. But supposing that he wishes to 
act up to the letter of the law, and no more, he 
does not trouble himself about the preliminary pur- 
chase of the half shekel, but walks straight up to 
the plate and drops in his fourpence-farthing ; or, if 
the odd farthing does not happen to be ready to 
hand, he will put in sixpence and coolly help him- 
self to change. This is by far the commonest way 
in which the offering is made in England; and as 
to the other two plates, people may give or not, as 


| they feel inclined. 


At this service the book of Esther is read 
through from beginning to end. It has its own 
peculiar tone quite different to that which is used 
in reading or chanting the other Scriptures. It is 
written also on a scroll by itself, and is not de- 
posited in the ark, but is kept in a drawer or chest 
by itself. A rabbinical ordinance requires that it 
should be spread out quite flat, like a letter, before 
a word of it is read. <A solemn silence prevails 
during the hour or so that is occupied with the 
reading. That is to say, no one but the most 
shameless or ignorant would attempt to open a 
conversation with his neighbour, as is freely done 
at other times, but everybody listens, or pretends 
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| 
to be listening, with all his might, to the history of 
the Jewish queen. When the name of Haman is | 
mentioned, foreign Jews generally scrape their feet 
on the floor, and snort, and cough, and make 
various unearthly noises, which are supposed to be 
indicative of anger or disdain. Rattles are some- | 
times imported into the synagogue, but chiefly by | 
children, and on these occasions the reader has to 
pause till the din subsides. 

At certain points during the reading of the nar- 
rative the congregation shouts out the verse before 
the minister. ‘This is done at chap. ii. 5: “ 
in Shushan the palace there was a certain Jew, 
whose name was Mordecai, the son of Jair, the 
son of Shimei, the son of Kish, a Benjamite.” 
When the chorus is over, the reader proceeds with 
his work till another sudden outburst occurs, as at 
chap. ix. 6. As soon as he has repeated the 
words, “ And in Shushan the palace the Jews slew 
and destroyed” (the entire congregation takes up | 


Now 


1 
til 


what follows) “five hundred men. And Par- 
shandatha, and Dalphon, and Aspatha, and 
Poratha, and Adalia, and Aridatha, and Par- 


mashta, and Arisai, and Aridai, and Vajezatha, the 
ten.” In order for this piece of ritual to possess 
its due efficacy, the words must be recited in one 
breath, and as, in addition to this, they are usually 
shouted out in a high key and without any attempt 
at unison, the sudden rush of voices gabbling 
through a string of outlandish names produces a 
most astonishing burst of discord. 

A rabbinical precept calls upon all women to 
be present at the reading of the Book of Esther 
on the evening of this day. But the gallery is 
pretty sure to be empty. This is all the more 
puzzling since Jewish women frequently show 
themselves extraordinarily zealous in matters where 
no kind of obligation is laid upon them. Thus, for 
example, attendance at synagogue on New Year’s | 
Day is not expected ; and yet the chances are that 
there will hardly be room to pack a late comer in 
the seats set apart for women. They have all the 
instinct of children to go and hear the trumpets 
blown. 

The reading of the Book of Esther, which is 
one of the chief features of the feast, is repeated 
with the same ritual at the synagogue service next 
morning. ‘This is one of the occasions when cer- 
tain solemn prayers known as Piyutim (about the 
retention of which a fierce controversy is now dis- 
tracting the Israelitish community) are recited. 
There is little else to mark off the service from 
that of other holidays, unless it be that the gas is 
turned on to its full power, even by daylight, in 
memory of the publication of the decree of 
Ahasuerus when “the Jews had Zig/¢ and gladness, 
and joy and honour” (Esther ix. 16), In the same 
way the faithful are expected to be unsparing in 
candles to brighten up their homes. 

This leads to the domestic part of the celebra- 
tion. And here it may at once be said without 
injustice that Purim, as kept up in continental 
countries of the stricter sort, exhibits no counter- | 


| 23). 


part in London and the provinces. But for the 
synagogue tvances already referred to, a Jew 
fresh from Poland might hunt England through 
from end to end without finding a trace of usages 
which have been sacred to him from earliest child- 
hood. Some of these are very curious, and deserve 
a word of notice ; and all the more so because to 
many British Jews they are either unknown, or 
exist only as dim traditions, 

If we want to see the social observances of 
Purim properly discharged, we must transport our- 
selves to some Austrian or Polish town which has 
its own well-defined Jewish quarter. The whole 


obse 


ieil 
population will be out of doors in its best and 
brightest. Houses will be decorated, and flags 
will be hung out. Laughing and shouting will 
testify that for one day at least the sombre Israelite 
has laid aside his wonted gravity. He is mindful 


| of the saying of 4 rabbis to the effect that when 


Messiah comes, all feasts will be done away, but 
Purim will remain.* Of the joy, therefore, that is 
destined to be everlasting, he thinks that he may as 
well indulge in a liberal foretaste by anticipation. 
From oldest to youngest, every one makes up his 
mind to do something very much out of the way in 
testimony of his joy. Grey beards frolic with their 
grandchildren, and the sagest rabbis of the town 
tuck up their skirts to play a game at blind-man’s- 
buff in the nursery. In one word, what Christmas 
is to Christians in the way of joviality, Purim is to 
Jews. 

But if the festival brings its nuts and cakes and 
romps to children, on beggars and vagabonds of 
every line it confers the right of clamouring as 
sturdily as they like for money, with the certainty 
of not being sent away empty. From dawn to 
sunset, the streets are alive with mendicants—some 
with a decent pretext for their importunity, but the 
greater part with no better excuse than that it is 
Purim time. They go round in droves from door 
to door, and nobody dare turn them away, or hint 


| ever so mildly that they are not exactly the sort of 


people who ought to come. There they are, and 
that is answer enough at a season when anybody 
may turn beggar without discredit. The master of 


| the house, if he has not locked up his door and 


gone out upon the tramp himself, will have laid in 
a good stock of coppers, and each comer gets his 
piece of money as a matter of course. Indis- 
criminate giving to every claimant who takes it into 
his head to stand upon your door-step and shout 
for alms is held to be required by the original 
design of Purim. Mendicancy is never likely to 
allow it to be forgotten that this is the special 
season for “ sending giits to the poor” (Esther ix. 
Ii the veriest vagabond cannot establish his 
claim to be numbered for once with the sons of 
honest poverty, where is the good of Purim? Has 
it not been time-out-of-mind the beggars’ carnival ? 


* This is founded on Est , rer ix. 28: “That these days should be re- 
| membered and kept th paeeere every generation, every tamily, every 
province, and every city; and that these days of Purim should not fail 
from among the Jews, nor the memorial of them perish from their 
seed.” 
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But here and there a man may be found who, 
though he wants money badly enough, cannot yet 
persuade himself to join the noisy applicants for 
relief that swarm at every corner. He is too new 
to begging to turn out with any confidence among 
the rest. Our friend Isaac, for example, who has 
lately started on his own account in the watch- 
making line of business, has not been as lucky as 
he could wish. Things have gone hard with him, 
and, truth to tell, the quagmire of hopeless bank- 
ruptcy is only a few steps ahead. So he shuts 


himself sullenly into his room, and sits down to | 


curse his fate. Poor fellow! he soon works him- 
self up into a state of bilious despondency, and 
grows quite savage as he asks himself how it is 
that everybody else seems pleased and happy 
while that horrible bill for five hundred thalers, 
which is the final stroke of adverse fate, falls due 
on the next day but one. There is not a kreutzer 
in the house to meet it, and the bankers have 
ago begun to frown at the thought of further 
credit. Adar is not doing much for him, that is 
certain. So he sulks himself to sleep, and only 
starts up when a loud knock comes at the door, 
and a well-known voice shouts out, ‘Good 
Purim !” and asks if there is anyone inside. 

But we are anticipating. While poor Isaac is 
nursing his troubles, his two friends, Solomon and 
Joseph—substantial men of business in their way— 
are out upon an errand of mercy. They are far 
above demanding Purim money for themselves, 
but they do not at all mind collecting it for a poor 
unfortunate who is out of luck. ‘They know all 
about that miserable bill for which there are no 
assets, and they know also that though Isaac’s 
operations have been none of the wisest he is 
nevertheless a decent sort of fellow at bottom, and 
only wants a friendly hand to pull him out of the 
boggy ground in which he is struggling to such 
little purpose. Off they start, then, on a round of 
Purim visits, and long before it is time to spread 
the evening meal poor Isaac’s eyes have been 
claddened with the sight of the 500 thalers told 
down upon the table, and something handsome to 
spare. His zealous friends have carried his story 
all over the town, and as a Jew is seldom back- 
ward in giving to a case of real necessity, the 
money was soon collected, and Isaac may eat his 
Purim supper in peace and contentment. ‘This 
kind of thing very often happens, and many a 

debtor has reason to bless the Beggars’ Festival for 
pon Ee him with the means of wiping off old | 
scores. 


But Purim is furthermore the season of “ sending | 


portions” from friend to friend (Esther ix. 19). 
Every Jew who wishes to keep up a decent appear- | 
ance in the town must provide himself with a drink- | 
ing-cup, basket, and waiter for Purim use. If in 
silver, so much the better ; but failing this, a coun- 
terfeit must do duty for. the more “costly metal. 


long | 


eats off pewter and drinks out of horn—-will pro- 
duce from some dark cupboard a set of hereditary 
Purim vessels which in richness of workmanship 
and quaintness of design might rival the costliest 
ornaments of a merchant prince’s sid leboard. The 
use for which “ the sending portion set” is kept is 
one of mutual civility and kindly feeling, a memo- 
rial of “ the days wherein the Jews rested from their 
enemies, and the month w hich was turned unto 
them from sorrow to joy, and from mourning into 
a good day: that they should make them days of 
feasting and joy, and of sending portions one to 
another, and gifts to the poor” (Esth. ix. The 
cup is filled with the best wine that lies within 
oe sender’s purse; two or three fine oranges 
are placed in the basket, and on the waiter is laid 
a pile of sugar-plums made carefully for the feast. 
now delivered to a servant, or 
who is charged to carry 
aster’s friends, 

. So- 


22). 


These articles are 
some trusty messenger, 
them to the house of one of his m 
with the message, “ This is sent to you by Mr 
and-So, in order to fulfil the precept of sending 
portions one to another.” A good deal of ingenuity 
has been exercised in the preparation of the sweet- 
meats, and care is taken that the topmost one 
should be emblematical of the receiver's trade or 
profession. He is a butcher, let us say—an ox in 
candied sugar will go with his portion. He is a 
tailor—there will be a pair of scissors. Or he isa 
rabbi—there will be a crown, indicative of his 
proficiency in the study of the law. This is one of 
the ways in which grown-up Jews delight to dis- 
play a fancy which seldom finds an exercise else- 
where beyond the nursery walls. The present is 
always received with every appearance of pleasure, 
and the bearer is duly remembered for his pains. 
Having pocketed his fee and returned to his master, 
he starts off on a similar errand to the house of 
another friend. The number of missions on which 
he is despatched will vary according to the extent 
of the sender’s acquaintance. But in no case must 
they fall below two. The rabbis call particular 
attention to the fact that in the Bil lical description 
of the feast the A/ural is used—“ sending fortions 
one to another ”—(Esther ix. 22), whence it is in- 
ferred that less than two would not satisfy the 
requirements of the original institution. 

But the real joy of the feast is reserved for the 
evening of this day, and a jovial time they make of 
it. The entire family is gathered together beneath 
the roof of the oldest and most honoured of its 
| members, and a feast is held, the like of which i 
not seen or thought of for the rest of the year. 
Turkey is the favourite dish, though other viands 
appear in abundance. This is one of the three 
| Craploch days, and many a housewife’s fingers are 
busy in making the tiny little meat-pies, some 
| three inches square, which immemorial usage com- 
| pels the family to eat as an a to its soup. 
| One notew orthy feature of this evening’s festivity 





These three articles are known by the name of| is, that Christians are unreservedly admitted to a 


“the sending portion set,” and many a man who | 
has nota scrap of plate upon his premises—who 


share of it. This is all the more remarkable, since 
/a Jew who desired to keep up his credit for ‘ortho- 
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doxy among his people would most likely be of | 
Shylock’s mind, and meet all Gentile advances | 
with, “I will buy with you, sell with you, talk with | 

you, walk with you, and so following; but I will | 
not eat with you, drink with you, nor pray with | 

you.” But at Purim he has no such scruples. The | 
Gentile guest may come and be welcome. Every | 
Jew who ‘boasts an intimacy with a Christian fellow- 

townsman will be sure to take this opportunity of 

inviting him to his table. This is the solitary occa- | 
sion in a Jew’s life (is ita left-handed compliment | 
to his uncircumcised convives ?) when he items 
allows himself to exceed the bounds of temperance. 

For three hundred and sixty-four days in the year 
he is the steadiest, soberest fellow that one would 
need desire to meet, but on the three hundred and 
sixty-fifth he calmly lays himself out for a bout of 
drinking. Sometimes he gets noisy and fractious, | 
oftener he grows stupid and helpless, but oftenest | 
of all he becomes flushed and excited, and delivers 
himself over to unlimited hand-shaking and profuse | 
expressions of regard. He has no special predi- | 
lection for getting drunk—not he! But Purim | 
must have its honours, and the rabbis have settled 

that this is the correct way to keep it. 

The most venerated members of the congrega- 
tion—men of the severest piety and_taintless 
reputation—may now be seen with heated cheeks 
and blood-shot eyes blundering through the fag- | 
end of a doggerel rhyme, in a hopeless a attempt at 
drunken chorus. They are joining in the song of 
the season, which every Jew must do his best to 
sing ; and what is more, they are steadfas tly vdher- | 
ing to the fine old rabbinical precept which enjoins | 
the faithful to get so drunk on Purim night that | 
they cannot distinguish between the words “ Blessed 
be Mordecai,” and “‘ Cursed be Haman.” Incredible | 
as it may sound to “outsiders,” it is, nevertheless, 
neither more nor Jess than the fact, that on this occa- | 
sion the Jew is encouraged by his rabbis to tipple 
the live-long night. 
sense and love of order that comparatively little 
mischief results from his debauch. A few broken 
chairs and glasses and a splitting headache in the 
morning are among the worst consequences that 
commonly arise. Your Jew does not rush into the 
street and fall insensible into the hands of the 
watch—neither does he thrash his wife or maul his 
children. He shouts and laughs, and talks thick, | 
and placidly drops asleep. Morning finds him on 
his way to the synagogue, and the chances are that 
nobody ever hears of his forgetting himself again 
till Purim comes round once more. 

Talking of the synagogue, it should be mentioned 
that the evening service is omitted on the first day 
of Purim. Properly speaking, it is a two days’ 


feast. ‘And Mordecai wrote these things, and 
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| jokes and fun 


It s] pea iks much for his good ® 


sent letters unto all the Jews that were in all the 
provinces of the king Ahasuerus both nigh and far, 
to stablish this among them, that they should keep 
the fourteenth day of the ‘month Adar, and the 
fifteenth day of the same yearly” (Esther ix. 20, 
21). This second day, however, has long fallen 

into disuse. An occasional reveller may be glad of 
an excuse to prolong his festivity into the morrow, 
| but the 15th of Adar, as a rule, finds the entire 
Jewish community as sober and steady as if Purim 
had fallen a month ago. 

But the part of Purim celebration which most of 
all, perhaps, commends itself to the younger mem- 
bers of the community is the masquerade, or revel, 
which always sets in with dark. On other occa- 
sions the most unswerving rigour is shown in the 
observance of the divine precept, “ The woman 
shall not wear that which pertaineth unto a man, 
neither shall a man put on a woman’s garment ; 


| for all that do so are abomination unto the Lord 


thy God” (Deut. xxii. 5). If a Jew were once 
known to have put on a woman’s clothes, let 
his motive be never so innocent—be it only to 
amuse his children, and within the walls of his 
house—he would have done enough to shut him- 
self out from companionship with all that is decent 
and reputable among his people. Purim, however, 
turns everything upside down, and this precept 
among the rest. Men put on women’s clothes, 
and women dress themselves up as men without 
offence, and go masquerading along the streets, 
bursting into houses, and singing wild snatches of 
roistering songs, and making the quietest corners 
echo with their noisy mirth. Now is the time to 
pay out a disagreeable neighbour with practical 
that often rushes into uncouth 
vagaries of excess. You may tell him your mind 
as openly as you please, and, even if he chances to 
recognise the speaker beneath the covering of the 
paste-board mask, he dare not show resentment. 
Chink what he may of the jibes and insults, he 
must keep his opinion to himself; nay, more, he 
must feign a kind of relish for the joke, and must 


| offer his tormentors cake and wine. 


So far as English Jews are concerned, Purim 
frolics have gone the way of the Purim feast itself, 


which is every year fading rapidly into a dim tra- 


dition. A spirited youngster here and there may 
dress himself up as a policeman or jack-tar, and 


| may startle his relatives for a moment out of their 


propriety, till somebody suddenly remembers that 
it is Purim night, and then everybody applauds 
with a forced and sickly smile, and cries out, 
i Very good.” 
too old, or else he is too lazy, to repeat the joke, 
and so the thing dies out. 


KEN 


Next year the lad thinks himself 
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THE PHYSICAL CAUSES OF OUR LORD’S DEATH. 


\ 7 ITH all his quaint, paradoxical effusiveness, 

Sir Thomas Browne, in his “ Religio Medici,” 
congratulates himself that he lived not in the days of 
miracles—that he never saw Christ nor his disciples ; 
for he reasons that in such case his faith had been 
thrust upon him, and that he could not have en- 
joyed that greater blessing pronounced upon all 
who believe and saw not. But, in truth, the learned 
physician of Norwich was inclined to deprecate the 
evidence of the senses in the highest matters, 
through the excessive weight he was prone to attach 
to it in more ordinary ones. Miracles in them- 
selves do not compel faith in the breast of any 
man. Faith is not only essential to the seeing 
of the miracle, it is, if we may be allowed the 
figure, the atmosphere in which alone miracles can 
be wrought. Christ himself clearly tells us that 
in the days of his flesh there were some places in 
which He could do no great works because of un- 
belief. It was only where the heart was yearning 
to be convinced against the urgent demands of the 
senses and the mind, that the evidence was brought 
so close even to the senses and the mind as to 
compel them into obedience to the dictates of the 
higher spiritual principle. Thomas, in his secret 
heart, was longing to cry out, “ My Lord, and my 
God,” else surely he had never uttered with such 
surpassing fervour his desire to put his finger into 
the marks of the nails, and to thrust his hand into 
his Lord’s riven side. Through the very breaks and 
rifts the light streamed in; but the inner chamber 
was ready for the light,—as in the case of the camera 
obscura, all that was needed was the touch of the 
ray to fix an enduring impression, never to be 
efiaced. So when Sir Thomas Browne congratu- 


lated himself that he lived not in the days of | 


miracles, he only gratefully acknowledged a mind 
tuned to ready reception of spiritual truth—a mind 
which in the days of miracle would have been pre- 
pared to believe without the direct evidence of 
miracle, just as it was prepared to believe in those 
days when it uttered its thankfulness for not having 
lived in that earlier and apparently far more favoured 
time. For it was in these very days of miracle that 
Christ pronounced them blessed who had not seen 
and yet had believed. To truly believing hearts 
times and seasons are all of one. Abraham and 
Moses foresaw what John and Peter actually be- 
held, and what now saints look back to witness ; 
but all were in the same spirit when the truth stood 
revealed to their hearts. 

Renan and such men mainly gain their end by 


inconsistently and suggestively enforcing at every | 


point the idea that faith creates a world for itself 
out of no substance whatsoever. The objects of 
belief is an illusion that has an existence only in 
relation to the individual mind that is influenced 
by it. A new Hume is needed to carry to its last 
issue this sentimental scepticism, and to make an 
end of it. The objects of all our affections and 


| finer feelings are surely illusions likewise, that only 
| exist as they are conceived by us. According to 
this new school of thinkers, Christ partially an- 
swered to the ideal of his followers, who, out of the 
| hint thus given them, imaginatively created the Son 
| of God. But if humble persons, who, in the great 
| crises of their Master’s history weakly forsook Him 
| and fled, could shortly afterwards, out of their own 
consciousness, produce such a perfect creation—a 
| character that so enchants minds like that of M. 
Renan, it seems to us that the wonder were not 
less but more, and that in the very process of getting 
rid of the supernatural we have to confess to a new 
miracle. 

And there is more than one miracle ; there is a 
series of them. For not only did Mary at the grave 
create for herself the object which she sought, but 
various men—whose words must have had some 
hint of answer to the deeper wants of the human 
heart, in that they have been kept in remembrance 
for centuries on centuries,—/ore-created the same 
being. Their words are either prophetic, or huma- 
nity belies the high character which is claimed for 
it by the writers with whom we are dealing. Faith 
may, indeed, create phantoms and illusions ; but 
here we have facts clearly anticipated ; the words only 
taking on their full spiritual meaning in the light of 
the facts which were foreseen. In no instance, 
perhaps, is this more noticeable than in the pro- 
phecies regarding the death of Christ. Jewish 
prophecy has no meaning, Jewish history has no 
real continuity, unless in view of the idea that 
it was needful “one should die for the people.” 
Types and observances add their own force to that 








of prophecy. They are like the lights constantly 
held up to the inscription to read it by. The 
| burden of all is vicarious suffering. The Messiah 
| was to die a death of shame in all the outward 
forms and accompaniments of it, yet a glorious 
death in so far as it was to be voluntary and in a high 
sense independent of all those outward forms and 
accompaniments. And as it was local and Jewish 
by its circumstances, it fulfilled the prophecies in 
their letter ; but it was universal in its spirit, and 
was seen so to elevate and spiritualise as to expand 
the limits of application till they touched the ex- 
tremes of human life, and included all men. Judaism 
| was no more; it had perished in the very fulfilment 
of its own prophecy. ‘The Jews were slow to be- 
lieve this, but circumstances once more added their 
attestation. They were dispersed over the whole 
earth. 

Running through all the prophecies regarding 
Christ’s death there is, if we may speak so, a double 
reference. The inner and more spiritual purpose 
seems to be realised by what might at first be re- 
garded as a partial failure of the outer and circum- 
stantial one. We have in our hands at this moment 
a very remarkable book, Dr. Stroud’s treatise on 
the “ Physical Causes of Christ’s Death,” the whole 
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argument of which is that, though Christ was raised 
up on the cross in order that the prophecies might 
be fulfilled in their literal terms, yet He did not die 
from the ordinary results of crucifixion, but from 
the agony of excessive sorrow causing rupture of 
the heart, that so the prophecy might also be fulfilled 
in its very spirit. While hanging on the cross He 
died of that great and terrible grief for others, of 
which the cross is the most excellent symbol. How 
touching, how human it is to think that our Saviour 
died of a broken heart ; that the nails which entered 
into his tender flesh did not so much hasten on 
his disease as the sighs and groans which He inly 
breathed even in these awful hours over a sinning 
world; that in spite of the charter given to the 
Jews to offer Him up, He did yet, in the deepest 
and truest sense, “offer up his own life, no man 
taking it from Him!” Dr. Stroud, who was a skil- 
ful physician, carefully studied all the expressions 
of Scripture—both those in prophecy and those 
descriptive of our Saviour’s passion—and wrote a 
work which brings out in quite a striking light the 
final sufferings of the garden and the cross. The 
result of the whole is that prophecy is conclusively 
proved to have been fulfilled in a far more close 
and intimate sense than if we were to accept the 
idea that Christ directly died from the natural effects 
of crucifixion. 

Crucifixion was one of the most lingering forms 
of death, the crucified usually living for three or 
four days, sometimes even so long as the seventh 
day. But there was little or no blood-shedding 
caused by it, for the feet were supported by a beam, 
and the nails, driven into parts where there were no 
large blood-vessels, plugged up the holes whereby 
any blood might have escaped. But inthe case of our 
Saviour, the soldiers coming some hours after found 
Him already dead. ‘They, therefore, did not break 
his legs, as they did those of the two thieves cruci- 
fied along with Him, that the prophecy might be 
fulfilled, ‘Not a bone of Him shall be broken.” 
But one of the soldiers put a spear into his side, 
and thence issued blood avd water. And so, in 
this apparently accidental and unpremeditated man- 
ner, His blood was shed. But very remarkable 
things come out of the medical facts adduced with 
regard to this blood amd water which issued from 
our Lord’s side. 

“The blood and water which flowed from the 
side of Christ,” writes Dr. Stroud, “ when pierced 
by the soldier’s spear, were the result of a previous 
effusion into the pericardial sac of a quantity of 
blood, which had there separated into serum and 
crassamentum, and was derived from rupture of the 
heart. The only conceivable alternatives are simple 
hemorrhage into the pericardium, and dilatation of 
one or more of the cardiac chambers ; each of which 
conditions might, like the rupture itself, be induced 
by violent action of the heart owing to agony of 
mind, and in each of which the blood might be 
found after death divided into its constituents. Of 
these alternatives the former is liable to the objec- 
tion, that the few instances of the kind placed on 





record seem to have depended either on the rupture 
of a blood-vessel, or on some peculiar laxity of the 
pericardial capillaries, implying local debility or 
disease. But, as no defect of this or any other 
description could have existed in the body of Christ, 
which was perfect and vigorous, and when pre- 
viously tested in the garden of Gethsemane had 
been proved to be free from such predisposition, 
the solution is inadmissible. Objections still 
stronger apply to the other alternative, for in that 
case neither would the mode of death have been 
equally speedy or sudden, nor would the quantity 
of blood retained in the heart have exceeded a few 
ounces; and, as even of this small quantity the 
whole could scarcely have been discharged through 
the wound made by the spear, the consequent flow 
of blood and water would not have been sufficiently 
conspicuous to attract the attention of the Evan- 
gelist John, and induce him to insert it in his nar- 
rative. A weightier objection is suggested by the 
different time required for the coagulation of blood, 
according as it is situated within or without the 
vascular system. When effused into the pericar- 
dium, owing to a rupture of the heart which proves 
almost immediately fatal, its mode of concretion 
cannot materially differ from that which occurs 
when it is drawn from the body during life. In 
the latter case it happens, generally speaking, in a 
few minutes, and the complete separation of the 
serum and crassamentum in an hour; the process 
being more rapid when the original temperature of 
the blood is maintained than when it is allowed to 
cool. It has been ascertained that this change 
takes place much more slowly in blood remaining 
after death within the heart and great vessels than 
in that which has been removed from them. ‘This 
important fact is decisive of the point now under 
consideration. For the death of Christ happened 
at the ninth hour, that is, about three o’clock in the 
afternoon, on Friday, the first day of the Paschal 
festival, which, as is well known, was celebrated at 
the vernal equinox; and his body was embalmed 
and laid in the tomb before six the same evening, 
when the sun set, and the Jewish Sabbath began. 
Between the time of his death and that when his 
side was pierced by the soldier, the longest inter- 
val which can with any probability be assigned is 
two hours ; an interval which, although abundantly 
sufficient for the separation of extravasated blood 
into its constituents, more especially in the pericar- 
dium of a body still warm, and fixed in an erect 
posture on the cross, was, as it now appears, far too 
short for the coagulation of blood still remaining in 
the heart. ....... 

“In conclusion, it may, therefore, with certainty 
be affirmed, that between the agony of mind which 
the Saviour endured in the garden of Gethsemane, 
and the profuse sweat mixed with clotted blood 
which so rapidly followed it, violent palpitation 
of the heart must necessarily have intervened ; 
this being the only known condition which could 
have been at once the effect of* the former 
occurrence and the cause of the latter, In 
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like manner, when on the cross this agony was 
renewed, and by the addition of bodily suffering 
was increased to the utmost intensity, no other 
known condition could have formed the connecting 
link between that mental anguish and his sudden 


death, preceded by loud exclamations, and followed | 
by an effusion of blood and water from his side | 


when afterwards pierced with a spear, than the 
aggravation even to rupture of the same violent 
action of the heart, of which the previous palpita- 
tion and bloody sweat were but a lower degree and 
a natural prelude. If, whilst every other explana- 


tion hitherto offered has been proved to be unten- | 


able, the cause now assigned for the death of Christ, 


namely, rupture of the heart from agony of mind, | 


has been proved to be the result of an actual | 
power in nature, fully adequate to the effect, really | 


present without counteraction, minutely agreeing 
with all the facts of the case, and necessarily im- 


plied by them, this cause must, according to the | 
principles of inductive reasoning, be regarded as | 


demonstrated.” 
In this view of the closing scene of Christ’s life 
what fresh meaning have we added to His history ! 


His crucifixion, without losing any of its historical | 


significance, becomes more and more the ex- 
haustive symbol of the spirit in which He lived and 
wrought and taught. 


The historical pales not in its colour by a single 
whit; but its colour is seen to be caught from 
something that lies behind it, higher because more 
secret’ and ineffable. 
darkness and earthquake, combine to affirm that 
He truly is “ Emmanuel, God with us,” at the end 
as at the beginning of his earthly life. In fashion 
as a man, He endured the contradiction of sinners 
against Himself; but, with the full prerogative of 
the Son of God, He suffers chiefly from his own 
agony over sin, and thus gives up the ghost that He 
may accomplish fully the great end for which He 
came into the world. This is the source and centre 
of Christian mystery. 
the bearing of certain facts ; but these only conduct 
us back to still higher regions of mystery where our 
reverence should be deepened. Our knowledge is 
but as the steps of a ladder, whose top is lost in 
the clouds. 

Our Saviour died the just for the unjust, and his 
inward agony was love’s own atonement. And what 
a depth of sacred meaning does such a conception of 
his final sufferings give to all its outward attendant 


The witness of blood, of 


Science has assured us of 


It is the inner that interprets | 
the outer, and imparts to it its rich significance. | 


| 


| circumstances! Nature seemed stricken with terror, 
}and trembled throughout all her domain. She 
| drew a veil over the outward expression of His 
awful sorrow ; for, as being God’s most direct mani- 
| festation, it may be that no man could have looked 
upon it_and: lived. Wonderful condescension of 
 iatniie love, who could think of; it and not be 
touched to reverence and gratitude! 

The awful words, ‘‘ What sorrow is like unto my 

sorrow ?” come to us now with a fresh burden of 

We can no more think of Christ save as 
| Our habitual for- 
| getfulness of his great anguish can only be a fresh 
| wounding of his heart. How. fit,; then, and how 
| devout are these words which occur in a letter 
written by the late Sir’ James Simpson to Dr. 
Hanna, with the intention that it should appear at 
the close of his remarkable work on the “ Life of 
Christ” :— 

“If ever a human heart was riven and ruptured 
by the mere amount of human agony that was 
endured, it would surely—we might even argue 
@ priori—be that of our Redeemer, when, during 
these dark and dreadful hours on the cross, He, 
being ‘made a curse for us,’ ‘bore our griefs and 
carried our sorrows,’ and suffered for sin the male- 
diction of God and man, ‘fuil of anguish,’ now 
‘exceeding sorrowful even unto death.’ .... 

“Tt has always appeared—to my medical mind 
at least -that this view of the mode by which death 
was produced in the human body of Christ, inten- 
sifies all our thoughts and ideas regarding the im- 
mensity of the astounding sacrifice which He made 
for our sinful race upon the cross. Nothing can 
possibly be more striking and startling than the 
appalling and terrible passiveness with which God 
as man submitted, for our sakes, his incarnate 
body to all the horrors and tortures of the cruci- 
fixion. But our wonderment at the stupendous 
sacrifice only increases when we reflect that, whilst 
thus enduring for 
agonizing form of 


meaning. 
Him whom we have pierced. 


: 
the most cruel and 


corporeal death, He was ulti- 


our Sins 


mately ‘slain,’ not by the effects of the anguish of 


his corporeal frame, but by the effects of the 


mightier anguish of his mind; the fleshy walls of 


his heart—like the veil, as it were, in the temple 
of his human body—becoming rent. and riven, as 
for us ‘He poured out his soul unto death,’ ‘ the 
travail of his soul’ in that awful hour thus standing 
out as unspeakably bitterer and more dreadful than 
even the travail of his body.” 


JOHN WHITTINGHAM. 
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THE STORY OF THE MINE. 


CHAPTER IX.—DIVIDING THE SPOIL. 

SS i EW things 

p= "Ne SL el are more cal- 

culated to try 
the temper of 
our humanity, 
than while en- 
ly gaged in apro- 
| cess of con- 
descending 
benevolence 
towards some 
inferior, to 
find him turn 
upon us and 
|} expose our 
movements 
/and motives 
not only to the 
ridicule of the 
world, but to 
our own. 
w&- Suchwas the 
~ fate of the 
amiable and excellent Mr. Griffith Williams, as it 
appeared even to himself, when he realised the 
full force of Israel’s manipulation of him, as shown 
by the production of the completed agreement— 
only one moment after the right to make such an 
agreement had been formally and irrevocably con- 
ceded. 

And he had been studying Israel, had he? 
Studying him? Yes, as the natural philosopher, 
from the serenest intellectual heights, may study 
the system of an unfamiliar and dangerous animal 
when brought in contact with it ; that is to say, with 
all the zest of novelty and conscious skill, till sud- 
denly he receives so severe, so well-directed, and 
so utterly unexpected a shock to /zs system, as to 
suggest the idea that it was he who had been the true 
subject of scientific study and benevolent research. 

Griffith’s first impulse was to snatch up from the 
table the agreement for the sale of the mine and 
tear it into a hundred pieces ; but Israel’s watchful 
eye and composed look warned him to pause and 
reflect before further committing himself. 

The story was as yet known in its fulness only 
to Israel, who would certainly not care to enlighten 
the neighbours about the details if not provoked. 
Was it wise, then, to give the provocation that 
might lead to his being made the laughing-stock of 
all who knew him ? 






His features reddened with shame as, in the | 


hope of discovering some honest loop-hole for 
escape from the bargain, he found he was merely 
recalling, step by step, the processes by which 
Israel had guided him—as if he were a mere puppet 
in his hands—direct to an appointed goal. 
“ You will, perhaps, sir, walk down to the Bank 
VII—-37 


| in the course of the day, and see that it is all right 
| about the money 2” said Israel, after a long pause 
—a most embarrassing one, surely, to any one but 
| himself. 

“Tsrael,” broke out his late employer in pas- 
sionate anger, “ what is the meaning of this sharp 
practice with me? Have you suddenly discovered 
that Iam a liar, vagabond, or rogue—one whose 
spoken word is not to be trusted ?” 

“No, sir, by no means,” replied Israel, with 
something like respect and deference. 

“Then is it you who are——” Griffith felt he 
was going too far, and stopped. 

“It’s just this, sir. Seeing for some time past 
you had so much difficulty to make up your mind, 
and finding the delay partickler inconvenient and 
| dangerous, I thought Id try to help you, when you 
did get into the mood for action.” 

The serious tone in which these words were 
uttered, and the gravity of Israel’s demeanour the 
while, could not disguise from his former master 
the contempt that breathed through them. 

But it occurred to him that it might be Israel’s 
policy, perhaps, to force from him at once 
whatever violent things he might be tempted to 
say in his present state of anger and suspicion, so 
he once more checked by a great effort the storm 
of bitter reproach that was struggling to break 
forth, and said to Israel with as much of calmness 
and dignity as the circumstances permitted, while his 
voice trembled and his lips were unnaturally pale 

“Israel, you have only yourself to blame if I 
refuse at this moment either to accept or refuse the 
bargain you now profess you have made for me, even 
while you were also professing to be only trying to 
make it. What I shall do after I have had time 
to think, and to take counsel, you will doubtless hear 
in due time. Good-morning.” 

He went to the door, opened it, and waited 
for Israel to go. 

Israel stood up, and just the slightest tinge of 
colour—more yellow however than red—suffused 
his face as he confronted Mr. Griffith Williams. 

He moved a few paces towards that gentleman, 
as if he and not the door were his object. Then 
as he came close, his tall form erect, his naturally 
stern face deeper than ever Griffith Williams had 
yet seen it, in dark intensity and inscrutability of 
purpose, he said— 

“You owe me, I think, two hundred and fifty 
pounds for commission. I will, if you please, call 
on you to-morrow for that.” 

He bowed in his somewhat ungainly fashion, 
keeping his eyes fixed on Griffith Williams’s face 
| till he was quite outside the door, which was then 
| suddenly slammed after him with terrific violence 
}and noise. This did not, however, prevent Griffith 
| Williams irom overhearing a sardonic laugh from 
| the retreating Israel. 
| That person’s face was serious enough a moment 
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after, as he reflected on all that had been done and 
said in so momentous an interview. 

Presently he stopped at a house, one of the most 
conspicuous in the village for size and showiness. 
It stood apart on a little knoll, and was reached by 
a road that had once belonged exclusively to it, as 
was still shown by the two tall stone gate pillars, 
without gates, between which the road passed. 

A large garden surrounded the house,: where 
fruit, flowers, and vegetables were inextricably 
intermingled ; and seemed after long and arduous 
contests, in which all weaklings had been killed 
off, to have come to a kind of treaty of peace, 
founded upon the fact that each had benefited in 
some part of the place by the law of the strongest. 

But it was not for this the garden was famous 
through the neighbourhood, but for the distorted 
monstrosities into which some naturally fine ever- 
greens had been trained by the perverse art of the 
gardener. Animals were imitated with a kind of 
grotesque success; also columns, pinnacles, and 
vases—some of which appeared above the wall, to 
the edification of all passers-by. 

Perhaps the greatest oddity was a large round 
table of box, placed before a real garden seat, and 


looking so solid on its greenish-yellow surface, that | 
you might fancy it capable of all the uses of a| 


table, till you placed your hand upon it and found 
how hollow was the pretence. 

Such were the horticultural recreations that had 
for many years occupied the busy and unquiet 
mind of Mrs. Jehoshaphat Williams, after her sepa- 
ration from her husband. 

The garden was but a foretaste of the house, 
with which it was in a kind of ugly harmony. It 
was filled with curiosities from every clime. The 
crews of the vessels that trade from this neigh- 
bourhood in coals and minerals with all parts of 
the world knew well where to take an extraordi- 
nary shell; a stuffed nondescvipt, that might have 
been in life either a fish or an animal; a Hindoo 
god; a talking parrot; a Chinese oak, three feet 
high, bearing acorns, which however refused to be 
kept alive by Mrs. Jehoshaphat’s ministrations ; 


shark’s teeth ; a baby Egyptian mummy; a cage of | 


love-birds ;—all these things, and others of the same 
kind innumerable, were welcome to old Mrs. Wil- 
liams ; who, however, would have them at her own 
price, which was sometimes absurdly low, but who 
on the whole paid liberally enough for her fancies. 

It was a risky thing for a stranger to wander 
much about the principal room of reception, be- 
tween the live valuables, that might any moment 
attack you, and the dead valuables and other 
curiosities, that you were every instant in danger 
of upsetting. 

But of all the curiosities of the place, the mistress 
herself was the greatest curiosity. 

Poor old lady! She was more deserving of pity 
than blame for the perversion of tastes and activities 
that ought to have made her life a comfort to her- 
self and a blessing to others. Having no acknow- 
ledged duties or responsibilities; no friends or 


acquaintances—through the unhappy circumstances 
of her separation from her husband ; being unable, 
through bodily infirmity, to seek health of mind and 
body in an out-of-door life ; having no deep inner 
religious faith or fixed moral principle to elevate or 
guide her; the very strength of her mind and cha- 
racter, and the easy pecuniary circumstances she 
enjoyed (her husband having engaged to pay her 
three hundred a year when they separated), all 
tended to make her eccentric, morbid, and find 
pleasure in habits which, under more natural cir- 
cumstances, she would have been the first to con- 
demn and loathe. 

Upon her, as upon Israel, the question of the 
mine had come as one of new life. They met 
frequently about it, at first without any kind of 
concealment, and on matters that were of no 
particular moment to any but themselves. But 
when Israel found her so much interested in the 
mine, he opened to her the same view of a brilliant 
future that he had suggested to Mr. Griffith 
Williams ; and thus by the time he had grown sick 
of the hesitation and weakness of the one, he found 
the other ripe to take the place which he soon 
made for her—and to his own immense pecuniary 
advantage. All these later meetings had been held 
at night, and had been so skilfully disguised, that 
| Griffith Williams had not the least suspicion of 
them till he found himself face to face witn their 
results. 

Never had the aged lady looked with so little 
interest upon her curiosities as now, on this morn- 
ing, when she is expecting, with all the anxiety of 
an unaccustomed and ardent speculator, Israel’s 
return to her with the news of his success or failure 
as to the proposed purchase. 

She saw Israel at last, coming up the hill, and 
rated him in her heart for his slowness and im- 
passiveness. 

“Does nothing ever move him out of himself, 
I wonder?” she says irritably. “Why can’t he 
either shake his head, or give a joyous wave of his 
hat? Look now at his face. Who could guess 
which way things have gone? Ah! Iunderstand— 
| nothing is settled. And it is I who am an old fool 
| to be so eager !” 

Israel now entered the room, attempted some- 
thing like a genial smile, and at once placed before 
her the completed agreement, and the guarantee 
he had received from Mr. Griffith Wiiliams, which 
without any kind of reserve authorized him to con- 
clude the bargain for the sale of the mine: and 
which, therefore, he had concluded. 

“ All settled ? Everything made quite safe? 
Are you sure he can’t go back?” demanded the 
old woman, almost breathless with eagerness and 
desire. 

“If you had seen his face when I produced 
the complete agreement, and told him the money 
was in the bank, you wouldn’t ask that. He was 
going to tear it up, but bethought him in time—he 
had better not.” 

“Well done, Israel! Well done! And now 
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for your reward,” said Mrs, Williams, settling her- 
self in her easy-chair. 

“ Ay; now for my reward!” responded Israel. 

“Well; I suppose it’s a question of salary and 
position—eh ?” 

* And pray, ma’am,” was Israel’s somewhat 
evasive answer, “what may you think about those 
matters ?” 

“‘That I shall be liberal—liberal, Israel, and 
have done with the subject—I hate bargaining ! 
Don’t you?” 

“That depends,” remarked Israel, whose eye 
seemed to glitter in the dark corner where he was, 
with light and significance. 

“ True,” said the old lady, laughing ; “ that’s true. 
I propose, then, three hundred a year.” 

She paused and waited, as if expecting some 
show of pleasure or gratitude. 

‘“‘ That's fair,” said Israel; but the tone would 
have been just as suitable if he had said that’s 
unfair. ‘And about the power, ma’am ?” 

“Well, you know I can’t manage the mine 
myself; but I may help by advice.” 

“Of course, then, you share the responsibility 
of accidents, and so on?” 

“T! Is the man mad? What do I pay you for 
but to keep me safe ?” 

“That’s what I thought, ma’am, but mines are 
like wives, and can’t afford two husbands.” 

The joke, such as it was, tickled the old lady’s 
fancy hugely; she laughed till she brought on her 
cough, and when they settled again to business, 
Israel had that which he strove for—undivided 
power in the ordinary management. 

“ And is that all? Are you now satisfied ?” 

“All? Satisfied?” Did Mrs. Williams ever 
forget the look Israel fixed upon her, in answer 
to this very natural question ; a look that made her 
truly believe for the moment she had, however 
unintentionally, committed upon him some atro- 
cious wrong. “Why, Mrs. Williams, what about 
my share? Haven't I earned it honestly ?” 

“Share! Earned! Here! Dick! Dick! DICK! 
I say!” She screamed out the last of her three 
calls at the very top of her cracked voice, and pre- 
sently came lumbering in the youth with whom the 
reader made acquaintance in our first chapter. 

He did not seem alarmed nor excited, but 
simply stood and stared, with stupid, half-sleepy 
eyes, first at his mistress, then at Israel, and finding 
no response, began to yawn, and heave his shoul- 
ders, and look round as if used to such summonses, 
and already meditating a retreat. 

“Dick, you dolt, open your eyes and see if this 
man’s a maniac. You can shoulder a pitchfork, I 
suppose, to protect me, can’t you? Why, Dick, 
the man wants me to give him my property ! Wants 
a great slice out of the mine !” 

Therewith she began to laugh, till again stopped 
by her enemy the cough. 

“ Have you done, ma’am, with Dick ?” asked the 
imperturbable Israel. 

“Don’t know,” responded the old lady, eyeing 


1” 


Israel with a look where interest, almost admira- 
tion, seemed to contend with suspicion and fear. 
“Well, ma’am, we can call him again, you 
know.” 
Mrs. Williams turned her head 
again turned, Israel was leading the gaping rustic 


way. When she 
out by the ear through the door. He did not 
resist, but fixed his eyes in a kind of horror and 
stupendous wonder immovably upon Israel’s face 
till he was shut out. 

“JT think, ma’am, you agreed with me that if the 
mine couldn’t be got for less than seven thousand 
pounds, it would be worth taking at that price ?” 

‘But you've settled that—and got it for five !” 

“T think, ma’am, too, you afterwards said you 
would even stretch a point, and go to five hundred 
more? ‘That’s my case, ma’am,” 

“The man’s gone clean out of his senses, and 
forgets he has but just given me the agreement for 
five thousand pounds only !” 

“* Now, ma’am, I shan’t trouble you much longer, 
nor with many more words. Seven thousand five 
hundred pounds is the value you did set upon the 
mine; suppose we call that three shares of two 
thousand five hundred each. You take two, for 
which you have paid the money, and I take one— 
my own—ay, honestly mine—for did I not save 
it out of the bargain?” 

“ And have you any document, letter, or witness 
to prove any kind of right ?” 

“No—only you yourself, ma’am. 
believe in you.” 

“‘Oh, you believe in me, do you?” screamed 
the old lady. 

“Yes, because you are a sensible woman, a 
strong-minded woman, and can understand the 
mine would just ruin you—if you were left to it 
without me—under all its dangers, and the need 
there is for doing a deal directly.” 

Old Mrs. Williams’s face showed how thoroughly 
she was enlightened now. She gazed on Israe 
haughtily, defyingly, passionately; but if his fea- 
tures had been of iron they could not have shown 
less sensitiveness to her searching looks. 

“And this is you, Israel, is it?” 

“ No, ma’am, it’s only a part of me—as you shall 
find if you do right by me. I will be a faithful 
servant to the concern—a faithful partner to you, but 
only on these terms.” 

“ And if I refuse ?” 

“Then I take myself and my plans off, and try 
my fate elsewhere.” 

“ After all these years ?” 

“ Ay,” said Israel, and for the first time his voice 
seemed to thrillwith emotion. “ Ay, afterall these 
That will be hard lines, ma’am ; but don’t 


” 





But then I 








| years ! 
| deceive yourself, I shall go, unless 





| ‘And then,” suddenly burst out the old woman, 

| “Griffith may dispute the sale, and my money be 
locked up, and I be ruined !” 

| “He can’t—he shan’t dispute the sale, whether 

_I go or stay,” said Israel ; “1 have nailed him fast. 

He can move nohow against us except to his own 
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injury. He'll try to-morrow to get off the com-| He thought of David—his rebellious, and yet 

mission, but——” timid boy, and as he thought, somehow the lad’s 
“‘ Commission ! Commission from him besides !” | instincts as regarded the mine appeared less unmanly 
“ Why nct?” and more deserving of attention than before ; and he 


“Tsrael, I am beat—dead beat. You're a deal | went so far as to speculate as to the possibilities of 
too much for me. Get ready your papers as part-| raising him to be at once a gentleman and a mine- 
ner, and I will sign them, and try you.” | owner—as his partner. “Israel Mort and Son,” 

“Try me? No, ma’am, trust me. That's the | he thought would sound well some day. 
word. No man ever did really trust me, in things} He thought also of his wife ; but that kind of 
where it was right he should trust me, and was | thinking was too much out of his way for him to 
deceived. The world fights for place and money | dwell long on it, and perhaps he would scarcely 
and power, and I fight too. I never once told | have wasted a single moment on her at so eventful 
Mr. Griffith Williams to look for any other help, or | a period, but that he remembered now—what had 
for any other bargain from me than exactly that | passed him without any particular observation at 
which he got. Ask him, ma’am, if that be true.” | the supper table—that she had been unusually sad, 

“Do you want a memorandum at once, or will| and more than once broke out into a fit of crying. 
you take my word ?” And that incident recalled another—David’s 

“T’d like the memorandum, but—” here he hesi- | behaviour as he watched his mother, and also, when 
tated a moment. “No, ma’am: say again that | he—Israel—who had scarcely spoken to the lad, 
one-third of the mine belongs to me, and I'll wait | except on the most indispensable matters, ever since 
the lawyer’s time.” the refusal to accept the work of the mine, now 

“ Israel, there’s something about you I like, and | many weeks ago, had asked him, “ Whether he was 
I shan’t let you or your wife be in doubt. Write | aware that to-morrow was the last day he had given 
me a few lines. Go there to the table. There’s| him to make up his mind?” ‘The boy’s face had 
pen and ink somewhere about. Ha, monster !” flushed with agitation ; he had tried to speak, but 
she suddenly screamed out, as a cry of pain reached the words died away inaudible, and Israel had not 
her from her favourite pug; “ you have trodden on | cared to pursue the theme, and he forgot all about 
my dog !” it till after he had gone to bed, when David had 

“ Beg pardon, ma’am, I'm sure.” crept up to his room on some pretence and come to 

Israel for the first time grew confused, as he saw his bedside, and said in broken, half-sobbing tones, 
the cringing creature at his feet, and he stooped to “O father, do forgive me! I will—I will try 
pat it with as much of tenderness as was possible | hard to please you—when—when—I can!” He 
to him, but received so vicious a snap as made the | sobbed out on his father’s breast whatever else he 
old lady laugh heartily, and brought Israel’s face | had to say. And Israel’s heart did then warm to 
back to its ordinary look. the lad just for a moment—a moment long enough 

The document was written and signed, and | for David to draw great comfort from the effort he 
within five minutes Israel was again in the open | had made, and to go back again with the news to 
air, hardly knowing for the moment which way he | his mother before it expired. : 
was going, unable to think of anything but the tre- | In a pause of Israel's busy reveries—towards 
mendous fact—here was he, the boy who had daybreak—all this came back to him with strange 
slaved as the collier’s drudge, then as the collier, | significance, but the news he had to convey to 
then as the deputy, then as the overman, sud-| them—news of which he had not yet said one 
denly emerging from the darkness and squalor | word—would be quite enough to set all things 
of so many years into the brightness and glory of straight. But even that news he would give them 
wealth, position, power! Yes, it was true! All| 1 his own time and fashion only. 
true! He—Israel—was a mine owner, was master| _ He slept a little after this, and when he awoke 
in the domain where he had so long toiled, and about seven o’clock, his wife had already risen. 
suffered every possible humiliation. So he rose too, and his first business was to go 
to a little table where he was often accustomed to 
sit and write, and go over business matters connected 
with the mine, when the one living-room below 

For the first time tor many years—more even than | was occupied with the preparations for the meal. 
he could remember—Israel had a sleepless night, | Taking a memorandum-book from his pocket, he 
following the day that revolutionized his fortunes. | wrote in it as follows :— 

For the first time also, after an equally long | 

















CHAPTER X,.—YIRST DAY OF POWER, 


interval, did he dream, or at least do the thing “June 1, 18—. This day, at the age of 49, after 
nearest to dreaming that his not very imaginative | more than forty years of hard labour, aud wages 
nature permitted. | beginning at 5s. a week, and ending at jos. a 

He gave way to the tide of emotion that flowed | week, I begin life afresh, manager at £300 a year; 
in upon him, while letting his thoughts sway hither| with no debts, and cash in hand (commission) 
and thither as they pleased, knowing how easy it| £250, and Mine-Owner. I write this down, in 
was for him to bring them back, and compel them | order that when I look back, say after ten or a 
into the appointed channel. | dozen years, I may see whether I have made as 
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good use of the advantages of this position, as I 
have made of the disadvantages of my old one. 

“T say certainly I ought. 
ever ill. I time now my pulse beating seventy beats 
a minute, each one full, with not a bit of hurry or 
jumping ; just the pulse to let a man go anywhere 
and do anything that’s in his nature to do. ‘Thanks 
be to God. “ISRAEL Mort.” 


He read this after writing it, then paused with a 
strange look of dissatisfaction, yet also of something 
higher, better, softening and improving his features 
that was impossible to define. Then he took his pen, 
and was about to strike out the last four words he 
had written, and in fact he did cross with a line of 
erasure half the word “Thanks” before he stopped 
to reflect. 

He seemed puzzled that he had written thus— 
puzzled to remember that the words had dropped 
unconsciously from him ; for he knew well how little 
he had been accustomed to ascribe anything toa 
higher power, and believed that people all about 
him, who did this sort of thing, did it either from 
motives of hypocrisy, or from the intellectual weak- 
ness that makes the bulk of us accept as implicitly 
true whatever we are told. 

But on reflection Israel could not discover that 
he had ever precisely determined either that God 
did not exist; or that existing, His relations with 
men might not from time to time be calculated to 
call forth a grateful acknowledgment from them. 
In fact, Israel began to suspect he had only looked 
at God through the weaknesses, follies, and selfish- 
nesses of his fellow-men ; and in looking had found 
the latter so engross him that his vision had failed of 
their final solemn quest, and so he had remained 
spiritually dark as ever. 

He must look to this by-and-by. 
would let the sentence stand. 

A voice at this moment ascended from below, 
calling him. He went down and found the deputy 
there, Rees Thomas ; but neither his wife nor his 
son, nor any breakfast ready. 

The deputy looked sad, yet resolute, as if con- 
scious he had come upon an unhappy errand. 

“Israel Mort, I must deal fairly with thee, so I 
tell thee I went last night to ask Mr. Griffith Wil- 
liams to interpose between thee and me in this 
matter of saying prayers before beginning work at 
the mine.” 

“ Ay, as usual, going wrong in one thing leads 
pretty quick to going wrong in another,” replied 
Israel sharply, yet as if not quite forgetting his own 
recent movement against Mr. Barrett. “ And what 
did he say?” 

“ That he had ceased to be owner, and that I 
had better go to old Mrs. Williams, to whom it now 
belongs.” 

“Not entirely, Rees Thomas. 
share in the job.” 

“You! Ashare! You a partner!” 

“ Ay, does the idea seem ridiculous ?” 

“On the contrary, I know no man better fitted 


Meantime he 


I have a little 








| 
| 
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| 





for nor more deserving of such good fortune, except 
in the one thing needful, which lacking, all else is 


I am strong, hardly ; worthless.” 


“Now, Rees Thomas, this is my first day of 
power, and I have neither time nor thoughts to 
spare except for useful things. Do you apologise 
for disobedience to orders ?” 

_“ No,” responded the deputy firmly, yet closing 
his eyes as in pain. 

“Think well. You know not what I intend.” 

The deputy gazed eagerly in Israel’s face, as if 
new light had broken upon him. 

“Do you mean that if I apologise—and my 
Father in Heaven knows how heartily I could do 
that if only I can see my way honestly ; but I will 
honestly, Israel, try—if that be all, I will try—Do 
you mean that then you will yourself sanction—” 

Something in this speech jarred upon the hearer; 
he relapsed into his old imperiousness of command, 
and, whatever his thoughts or purposes, he simply 
said, and with his ordinary harshness of voice— 

“ Rees Thomas, if you come here to question 
me the sooner you go again the better. Apologise 
and take the situation of overman, which I will 
make one unusually profitable for you—or take 
notice to leave this day month.” 

‘And may I the while do what I am called to?” 

“No!” thundered Israel, his patience utterly 
exhausted. 

“ Farewell, then! I wish you no evil; on the 
contrary, I wish you every true good. Israel Mort, 
I have felt strangely inclined towards thee many, 
many times. I have thought about thee—I have 
prayed for thee—I have asked God if He would 
not do what I could not, make thee a chosen 
vessel for His glory. ‘Thou hast gifts that might 
make thee a leader among men, but-thou pervertest 
them ; and I now tell thee, that until thou changest, 
heart and soul, and listenest to the words that have 
been spoken to us all, but specially to thee and 
such as thee, I say, unless thou bendest thy stiffened 
neck, and causeth the hardness of thy heart to 
melt, thou never wilt, never shalt, enter into the 
kingdom of heaven that thou dost not seek, or into 
the kingdom of earth that thou dost seek. Fare- 
well! I go not again into the mine, but will seek 
my bread where else it may be found. John Lewis 
can do all that is needed till thou findest an over- 
man to suit thee. He has promised that. Fare- 
well !” 

Israel made no response, but gazed sternly and 
bitterly at the retreating figure; which paused at 
the threshold and looked back, as if still hoping for 
some change, but seeing none, went out, and closed 
the door very softly after him. 

That soft closing of the door reminded Israel of 
the slam with which only the day before his late 
employer had shut him out; and again he fell to 
speculating on the mysterious light and strength 
that seemed to dwell in the soul of this poor friend- 
less deputy, and enable him to make sacrifices that 
Israel, with all his robust strength, felt he was 
unequal to. 
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He 
but the idea of discipline 





him, and was accepted at once, in settlement of | for the price asked. 
From that moment he troubled no more about 


all. 

the fate of the deputy. 
Mrs. Mort now came 

cited. 


in, 


She hastily apologised. She had gone out with 
David for a walk, the morning being so fine ; and 
therewith she began to prepare breakfast. 

Israel fetched his note-book from the bedroom, 
angry that he had left it where it might have been | 
read had any one been near, and ‘Teturning, sat 
down with it and a bundle of papers, and went 
silently to work. 

When his tea was ready he paused, and telling 
his wife to bring it to him where he sat, wrote and 
drank, a little of each at a time, but still in silence. 

She noticed, however, that he more than once 
azed askance at her, as if wondering about this 

mor ning’s walk, and the conversation she and David | 
might have been having. 

When he s spoke it was to ask her an extraordinary 
question :— 

“Do you think old Simon would take twenty 
pounds a year for that house and garden?” 

“Yes. But nobody seems inclined to make him | 
an offer.” 

** As soon as you have had your breakfast, go to | 
him and say if he willI think I can find him a 
tenant.” 

“Very well.” 

Again silence, and again speech after a little 
while. 

“Barrett has left the neighbourhood and gone 
far away into Scotland. He has let his house, but 
hasn’t managed to dispose of his furniture, which 
would cost too much to remove. Set somebody 
—not yourself, mind, for Barrett hates me—set 
somebody, I say, to find out the lowest he will 
take.” 

“T happen to know, for I have been all over it 
with a neighbour.” 

“How much ?” 

“ Sixty pounds.” 

“Sixty! H’m! Let mesee.” And Israel, whose 
memory was prodigious, who forgot nothing he 
cared to remember, but would sometimes remark 
almost plaintively, he also forgot nothing of things 
he would be only too glad to forget, began to run 


through the furniture item by item, and value each 


as he went on. “Too cheap! Something wrong. 
No. I see. He can’t help himself. No market here. 
So like a sensible man, he accepts the inevitable. 
Buy it.” 

“ Buy it, Israel !” echoed Mrs. Mort in wonder, 
almost alarm, 

“T said buy it! If they doubt you, refer to me, 
or to old Mrs. Williams.” 

“For you! for us!” faltered the unhappy 
woman, as if overpowered by these symptoms of 
coming prosperity. 


did not feel quite satisfied about the deputy, 
discipline—reverted to | the house as cheap as you can. 


looking much ex- 
Her eyes were dry, but reddened with 

— ! 
recent tears and the effort made to conceal them. 
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Get 
Buy the furniture 
Remove from here as quick 
'as possible. Putting both lots together, the new 
house should be decently well filled. But I authorise 
you to lay out, to the extent of twenty pounds 
more, to bring all things to a kind of level; also I 
authorise you “to lay out ten pounds for yourself in 
clothes, ten pounds for me in linen and things ; the 
tailor I’ll see to; and as to David, we'll look to 
| him afterwards.” 
| A groan of anguish was the only response to all 
this, and it wounded, offended Israel, who felt he 
had been behaving on the whole not badly. 
But he repressed his anger, remembering his 
thoughts in bed about David, and ; spoke gently. 
“Wife, I’m not sure I was right about the lad! 
And anyhow, things are changed. So I shall say 
no more about work in the mine. He shall go to 
a good school, and then to the Wesleyan college ; 
that, I suppose, will please you? What ails you? 
Do you think I am mad, that you stare at me in 
| this fashion? Wife! Wife! Hold fast, girl! Is 
lit prosperity overpowers thee? Well, isn’t it 
time it should come? Hear, then. Open thy 
| yes. Come, kiss me. It’s a long time since I 
asked for that. You are not so ill, surely? There, 
drink. ‘There, there! You're better now, ain’t 
you? Listen, then. I have got two hundred and 
fifty pounds commission for selling the mine, I am 
to be manager at three hundred a year, and the 
old lady consents to my being a partner.” 

“Oh, Israel, Israel—husband, dear husband— 
David—oh, oh!” and she began to wring her 
hands in uncontrollable anguish. 

“What of him?” demanded Israel in sudden 
sternness and agitation. 

“He has gone !” 

“Gone! Woman, what dost thou say ?” 

“He was afraid you would still persist, and 
he made a friend of one of the captains who 
trade here, and this morning the vessel has de- 
parted, and we may never never see him more.’ 
| It was well that Israel’s fury was spent upon her 

unconscious heart and brain. She had fainted with 
| the delivery of this news, which struck Israel to 
' the very core, and seemed to him like the beginning 
of the end prophesied by the deputy. 

And now farewell to him for twelve long years, 
during which he will for a little while toil, and 
scheme, and manceuvre to keep his aged partner in 
sympathy with his schemes, then quarrel bitterly 
with his old employer, and fight him with the 
modern weapon that we substitute for the sword ot 
ancient days, litigation ; to these things, and to his 
| stubborn immovable determination to ask nothing, 
_know nothing about his son, let us leave him. 
| 


“For us!” said Israel. ‘“ Pray attend. 





CHAPTER XI.—HOME, 


| One dull, misty evening of September, a young 
nan alighted on the platform of the nearest station 

\n lighted on the platform of the nearest statio 

| to Tymawr ; and although to the porters and othe: 
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people about he was a stranger where few strangers 
came, he asked no questions, even while he peered | 
inquisitively into every face he passed, but went 
away with his travelling bag, as if every inch of the 
neighbourhood was familiar to him. 

Not the less, however, did he pause when he 
had got out of sight of the station, to enter a field 
and ascend a little hillock, and stand there for 
nearly a couple of minutes, gazing first in one 
direction, then in another, as if struggling with a 
double current of thought and emotion, one show- 
ing him things and places he had for; gotten or | 
never known; the other, recognising by sudden 
starts objects unseen since childhood, ‘but treasured 
ever since as precious links, binding past and future 
together, and which time had partially disguised ; 
so that for a brief space there was doubt, then glad 
and heartfelt recognition. 


Every object, however mean or insignificant to | 


others, seemed full of interest for him. At that 
cottage, with the haystack behind it, he had once 
drank a draught of milk under circumstances that 
made it seem ever after to him the climax of a| 
boy’s felicity in the quenching of thirst. The | 
black lake of water he can just see a couple of | 
fields off was where he fished for the first time in 
his life ; and, even as he looks, all the boy’s delight 
in his first success returns to him, for he sees 
another boy now there; he sees the curve of his 
rod, the dangling quiver of something dark below— 
he, too, has just caught a fish, perhaps his first. 

He comes to an apple-tree, and remembers both 
the delicious apples he got from it, and the cruel 
beating he received from its owner. Then, for the 
first time, he feels he forgives him. 

He soon reaches the town, with its dark and 
dirty streets, unlighted, except from the shop- 
windows, which do not themselves appear suffi- 
ciently brilliant to have any illumination to spare ; 
but the dirt and darkness are for the moment 
almost pleasant to him as evidences of the true 
place—the home—and incline him to forget newer 
tastes and acquired sanitary knowledge. 

He breathes even the misty, grimy atmosphere 
with a certain air of satisfaction—though not alto- 
gether unconscious of the ugly hue it casts over 
everything around ; for is there not an air of in- 
describable joyousness in the stream of human 
life that seems to bubble and dance through the 
place ? 

A group of young men are singing finely the 
‘March of the Men of Harlech ;” the individuals 
who pass by hum to themselves some independent 
snatch of song; jest and laughter fill up the 
pauses between all other sounds ; and through the 
very centre of the moving, vivacious, but not too 
crowded mass, come wandering along two young 
girls, in the very flower of maiden prettiness, which 
not even their dingy dresses can hide, heeding no 
one, heeded by none, their arms so gracefully en- 
twined round each other’s slender form; their 


faces so full of simple affectionateness, faith, con- 
tent, and utter abandonment to the 


spirit of this 





evening hour, that the stranger who stands aside 
to watch them as they ’ pass, is irresistibly reminded 


| 
of Shakspere’s charmit 1g picture of the two that 


grew together, 
Like to a double c . “try, seeming parted, 
But yet an union in partition ; 
‘lwo lovely -d on one stem; 
So with two seeming bodies, but one heart.” 





berries moulds 


“Can this be a colliery population ?—why it is 
an actual idyl of the mine!” So thought the 
stranger, as with a sigh of reaction from the delight 
he had felt in it all, he went on to the inn where he 
had settled to stay for the night, 
| Here his strikingly handsome face, his rich 

brown full beard and moustaches, his gentlemanly 

yet unassuming gait, and his whole appearance, at 
once so youthful and yet so manly, caused him to 
| be the subject of mtich gossip. Who could he be? 
| What must be his business here? Such were the 
| questions the stranger saw on every face, and at 
| last overheard. 

As if to satisfy and to silence these inquisitive 
folks, he took the first opportunity to let it be 
known that he had come down as the representa- 
tive of a well-known London Mine Agency, on 
business connected with the mines of the neigh- 
bourhood. 

He retired to his bedroom very early, but again 
set the tongues of the people below him eagerly to 
work by walking to and fro while they drank and 
smoked, and chatted and sang, but still listened 
between-whiles, as if fascinated, to the continuing 
creak of the floor above them, and the vibration 
that the stranger’s walk caused through the ill-built 
house ; and which was still continuing when the last 
lingerer quitted the inn, just after midnight. 

The stranger was up early, and stood entranced 
with delight the moment he got outside the town. 
Already his first impressions had begun to be sub- 
jected to analysis, and to suffer in consequence. 
Could this be the neighbourhood he had, ever since 
he left it, thought so beautiful? Such had been the 
burden of his later song, as he fell off to sleep. 

But now he understood it all. Last night the 
mountains were invisible, non-existent. Now they 
were circling everything within the wide scope of 
his eye—everywhere green, fresh, beautiful, glorious. 
He saw then, too, that the hearts of the people who 
sang last night were moved bya true and profound 
instinct and wisdom—the dirt, dinginess, squalor, 
were for the moment nothing to them; they, and 
the true world outside, were alike young and bright, 
and full of promise, and to be enjoyed accordingly. 

3ut as he breakfasted, and the hours passed 
away, while he waited for the precise one hour 
about which he so frequently consulted his watch, 
he seemed to cease to think on all the externals of 
his position, and to grow more serious, almost sad, 
as he grew more thoughtful. 

Precisely at noon he went forth, and his face 
grew sadder at each step which conducted him 
towards the place of his destination—the little 
church and churchyard of Tymawr. 


owly he moved among the grave-stones, stridi 
Slowly | 1 among the grave-stones, striding 
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with almost nervous anxiety over every raised spot her fatal disease, and the visit she made, just five 


of earth that might have been a grave, and at last 
found the object he sought. 
David Mort stood before the grave of his mother. 
What a sorrowful medley, what an inexplicable 
chaos, did the events of her life, his father’s life, 


years ago, at Israel’s desire, to consult the best 
London physicians—all that happened at that 
eventful visit when the wives of the two deadly 





| enemies had met in tears, but also in hope to con- 
| sole each other, and when, by their loving con- 


and his own seem to David, as he stood there and | 


reviewed them! 


attempt to make him work in the mine, and her 
help towards his escape; the grinding poverty, 


Her tender love for him, and | 
Israel’s hardness towards them both; his father’s | 


nivance, he (David) had met Nest, and felt, in 
shame, how weak had been all his boyish dreams, 
while he moved in the new light and wondrous 


| glory of the dreams of his manhood, which her 


followed, too late for her, by material well-being ; | 














exquisitely girlish loveliness created,—ah, as he 
thought of all these things here by the grave, how 








could he help the swelling bitterness at his heart, 
as he was obliged also to remember his mother had 
died without one gleam of promise that the hatreds 
would die out, and that her one hope would be 
realised—that David and Nest would yet, by their 
union, reconcile all ! 

But he was here for other purposes than to revive 
in his own heart old angers and divisions as regards 
his father. Yes, he would remember that. And he 
was glad to know that Israel had behaved, on the 
whole, kindly to his mother in the days of his pros- 
perity. Whether or no he mourned her, he knew 
not, and had had no means of knowing. 

He gazed on the grave, and on the pretty flowers 
growing over it, and on a few loose ones, now 


| 








placed there within the last few days, and he won- 
dered whose could have been the loving hands. 

For a moment the wild idea passed across his 
mind that Nest perhaps came here; but he dis- 
missed it with a shrug of contempt for his own 
egotism as he became conscious that to him Nest’s 
supposed visit had really meant continued thought 
of him. 

Suddenly he heard the low sweet tones of a 
woman’s voice singing to herself and approaching 
the place where he was. 

He could not see her, for she was concealed by 
a grand old yew, now a ruin, but which may have 
once formed a veritable armoury for the bows of 
Welsh patriots in days when fire-arms were not, and 


faded, which, however, he saw must have been | when Wales and England were at constant war. 
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A peculiar smile illumined his face as he heard 
the sounds, and when it passed away, left there a 
deep colour; as he stepped behind a tomb and 
waited to see if he were right in his divination. 

A fair young creature, about twenty years of age, 
soon came out from the shadows behind the yew. 
A basket of pretty form, woven by herself from 
reeds, was in her hand, and the basket was full of 
flowers and ferns. 

She came to the grave of Mrs. Mort, knelt down 
by it, and began to remove the decayed flowers and 
replace them by fresh ones. Then, with a little 





Presently they came to a stile. Here for the 
first time this morning their hands met, as David 
helped her over, and each felt how tremulous was 
that of the other. 

As she paused for a moment, standing on the 
top bar, poised, and looking timidly and doubtfully 
down, could David help thinking her the very 
loveliest and most graceful creature that even God’s 
bounty had ever given to the world? Need we be 
surprised at his fancy that if a sculptor of true 
insight into the capacities of his art could see her 


| at that moment, he would passionately entreat her 


trowel that lay in the bottom of the basket, she | to stay, though but for a few moments, while he 
planted her ferns as if to prevent the flowers from | caught some dim, imperfect, but precious memorial 
withering too rapidly, as well as for their own appro- | of so happy an artistic accident ? 


priate beauty. 


All that was in David’s face, was soon reflected 


She did this, speaking the while not as if she | back in Nest’s. 


earnestly felt she had anything particular to say, 
but because such speech seemed to have become a 
habit, a necessity to her, as relieving sometimes the 
too great exuberance of her gladness, sometimes 
the too deep depression of her gloom. 

“No, no—no more trusting only to idle, garish 
flowers, that are so gay and wooing just while you 
look at them, but when you are gone forget all you 
told them to do, and seem just as if it were they 
who were to be tended and worshipped, and so 
sulk and die when they find nobody minds them. 

“ Ah, my beautiful ferns! I must come and come 
again to look at you, and see you grow even if I 
forget the tender, tender heart that lies beneath. 
Ah, but I won’t forget! No. I can’t.” 

Was David right in thinking there was a change 
—one of deep significance and sweetness for him— 
in the tone, when Nest uttered those last words 
after a long pause and sigh—“ I can’t ?” 

Whether he was or no, he left his ambush and 
advanced softly, so softly that for a few paces she 
remained unconscious of his presence. 

Then as a humble bee buzzed right against 
David's thigh, she turned at the sound, but still un- 
expectantly, then flushed at the sight of the stranger, 
rose hastily, dropped her veil, and turned to go. 

“ Nest!” cried a deep rich voice after her. 

She turned, gave one earnest, inquiring, and for 
the moment, hesitating look, then, with a cry of 
joy, advanced towards him, but stopped ere they 
met, and faltered out,— 

* David !” 

“ And yet you did not know me !” 

“No, you are so altered.” 

“For the worse?” David asked, and looked as 
if solicitous about the answer; but seeing the 
heightened colour in her face, his own grew of the 
same hue, and for a moment both were silent. 

“ May I walk with you—homewards ?” he asked, 
as soon as he felt sufficient control over his voice 
to speak. 

“Oh, yes ; mamma will be so glad to see you, 
and papa is away.” 

They walked on silently through the churchyard, 
and then made for the nearest footpath that led 
across the slope of the mountain towards the farm. 








As their hands had met before, and felt as if 
they could be content never again to sever, so now 
their eyes met, in mute, tender, delicious eloquence, 
and parted not, till for both life’s most profound, 
most enchanting problem was solved, and so solved 
as seemingly to leave nothing more to be desired 
on this side the grave. 

Hand in hand, there they roamed along, for- 
getting the Farm, forgetting time, forgetting duties 
that on David's side at least admitted of no delay, 
prattling of they knew not what, nor cared to 
inquire into, but chiefly of the flowers that bloomed 
profusely about them, and from which, in all their 
beauty and mystery of structure, the transition was 
so easy to that still more wonderful, more divine 
flower that blossoms perennially in the heart of 
man—love; and of which the love felt by the lover 
is but one form, one manifestation, though, doubt- 
less, the most exquisite, and of which all forms are 
but links, binding us ever fast to Him of whom it 
has been said “ God Zs love.” 

At the farm they found a little group of persons 
assembled in the yard, examining a new horse that 
had been bought for Nest to ride, as soon as she 
had made herself sufficiently mistress of the art of 
riding him. 

Nest, at David’s desire, went quietly up to her 
mother, who was among them, and whispered to 
her the name of her companion, while adding that 
he was earnestly desirous no one here should know 
him at present except themselves ; and begging Mrs. 
Griffith Williams therefore to receive him merely 
as an acquaintance she and her daughter had 
known in London, and by the name he had borne 
ever since he left Wales—Knight. 

Mrs. Griffith Williams did as she was desired, 
but continued to look at David with so much sym- 
pathy, that Nest, who divined that David’s request 
referred to his father, strove to draw her mother 
away. 

But David forgot his embarrassments in a new 
attraction. Was that another Nest he saw—a 
child just like the one he left, when he first left 
home twelve years ago? He could not but turn 


and look at Nest, and then again at the child in 
wonder. 
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“‘ My sister,” said Nest, smiling ; “and the little 
boy they are just putting on the horse’s back is my 
brother.” 

How these children, born long after he had left 
his native place, seemed to deepen in David's 
mind the sense of the long period of his absence, 
and of the difficulty of the reconciliation with his 
father he was now so anxious to bring about! 

When the horse had been sufficiently examined, 
and all his points had been explained by the seller, 
who was present, and loth to part with an animal 
that had evidently been a favourite, and not a 
mere matter of pounds, shillings, and pence,—when 
every one of the bystanders had passed judgment, 
and, on the whole, favourably, there was a move- 
ment made for going indoors; but it really was 
such a lazy, mild morning, and such a soft breeze 
had found its way from the sea into the yard—a 
soft, fresh, kindly, rustling breeze, that seemed to 
say to the children, “Come and catch me ;” and 
there was such a gleaming of sunshine between 
them and the door that seemed to urge them to 
** Go,” that everybody lingered. 

Seeing the children’s reluctance to enter the 
house, Jenkyns, the farm servant, proposed a visit 
to the pups, a proposal eagerly seconded by them, 
and timidly by Nest, who still feared an explosion 
from her mother as to David’s identity. 

The party, chatting merrily, ascended the steps 
hewn in the earth and rock and tree-roots, to the 
little orchard, that looked black and grimy in the 
sunshine, as if the trees complained they had given 
fruit long enough, and were now too old to have 
any more demands made upon them. 

In a stone hut behind the orchard Jenkyns had 
placed two families of pups, that their noise might 
not be a nuisance to the family, and a loud whelp- 
ing soon guided the party to them. The little 
building had probably possessed a door once upon 
a time, or at least a doorway ; now, however, access 
to it could only be obtained by climbing up the 
heap of fallen stones at one side where the door 
had most likely been, and descending through a 
little aperture which the stones had left. A heap 
of stones inside served to go down by into the in- 
terior. When the children had been deposited 
safely inside, out of damp and dirt, and Nest 
and David had followed, Jenkyns handed round 
the winking terriers, and the yet blind offspring of 
the sheep dog, with their long noses and pink feet, 





and apparently not more to the great amusement 
of the children than to that of Nest and David, 
whose faces seemed to be frequently coming to- | 
gether, accidentally, while examining the pups. 

When the children had signified their choice of | 
a pup each by tying round its neck a piece of 
trimming torn from little Ada’s frock, Jenkyns 
handed Nest and the children up to David, who 
assisted them all to get out, and placed them safely 
on the other side, wondering, as he contrasted all 
this with his recent London life, if it was but a 
dream. 





The yard was still quiet and sunny as they 
‘ 


descended the orchard steps. Mrs. Williams stood 
knitting at the house-door, and looking all the 
quieter that she had found such an occupation to 
take her thoughts a little off the stranger who wan- 
dered about by Nest’s side. Old Dando sat at her 
feet, leaning his nose against her skirt. One of the 
farm boys was idling on the gate, and shouting 
over the field to the school children as they crossed 
the bridge, and they in reply screamed back, and 
now and then some one would lift a voice in re- 
proof, and draw down upon the moralist peals of 
shrill and mocking iaughter. 

A word from Jenkyns soon brought the idler to 
his feet, and another sent him to collect the sheep 
up in the top field, whither his master soon followed. 

“Nest,” said David to her, a few mi 
as they again stood at the stile, “ be not surprised 
if you do not see me again for some days. Ido 
not yet know how things will go with me when I 
meet my father, and it may be that I shall find it 
prudent still to conceal from him whoI am. My 
business here is with him; he is expecting me at 
one o'clock at his house. Ah, Nest, what have 
you not made me do? It is past that time now.” 

‘But will he not know you ?” 

“If you did not, who have seen me only five 
years ago, how is it possible he should, who can 
recollect me only as a boy of twelve? Besides, the 
fact that I come to him in the ordinary routine of 
business suffices to turn his thoughts in quite other 
directions.” 

“ David, you will not forget that—he—is 

“Is my father. Nest, be sure of that.” 

Late as David was, it was much later still before 
they parted, and only after David had won from 
her the acknowledgment—faltering but sweet—that 
it was not their mothers only who had speculated 
on the theme that lay so near to both hearts, 


nutes later 
e 


” 





CHAPTER XII.—FATHER AND SON. 


Davip could not but wish he might postpone till 
to-morrow his meeting with his father, since he was 
already so late. His converse with Nest had for 
the moment unfitted him for any other occupation 
than that of revelling in the recollection of every 
word she had uttered, every glance she had given 
him, and in framing out of them, and out of the 
picture of her form and features, an ideal being that 
became only too lovely, too spiritual for human life 
and needs. 

While he moved on hesitatingly towards his 


| father’s house, his face lighted up with pleasure 


at the sight of a particular cottage that stood 
on high at the edge of a precipitous spur of the 
mountain ; facing—but at a higher level—the farm, 
and looking on the one hand up the valley, and on 
the other far across the sea. 

Yes, there lived twelve years ago David’s only 
friend, the man who had often comforted him 
under his father’s harshness, and who had first im- 
planted in him the seeds of religious belief, which 
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had under other, but also favourable, circumstances 
grown and blossomed. 

He must see if his friend still lived there. 

He found not Rees Thomas, the deputy, whom 
he sought, but a woman of faded but still striking 
beauty, and equally striking pallor, with a babe in 
her arms, who curtsied as he entered, and in reply 
to the stranger’s questions said her husband was 
away, but expected home. 

There was something in her look and in the 
aspect of the place that sent a chill through the 
heart of David—she seemed, he thought, literally 
starving. 

By degrees he got her story from her, which was 
simple and sad enough. After her husband— 
about whom she never spoke except in a tone that 
implied how deep was her reverence for him—had 
been discharged by Mr. Israel Mort, he had never 


been able to obtain for any length of time a similar | 


situation. Everybody spoke well of him, but no 
one cared to employ him in a post of authority, 
lest he might make the men insubordinate by his 
peculiar religious ideas. 

“You see, sir, he never was very strong, and I 
have always begged him not to work as a collier, 
and he has been so kind as to think of me and 
not do it. And with the help of the Almighty we 
have managed somehow to get on all through these 
years; but I do believe his heart is broken at last, 
for he wrote me yesterday, saying he should come 
back, and ask Israel Mort to let him work among 
his old comrades as a simple collier, and be con- 
tent with such pious communion with them as he 
could get outside the mine.” 

“T am going to see Mr. Mort on business, and 
should I find an opening, will try to do your hus- 
band a good turn.” 

“No, no, but thank you all the same. You do 
not know Mr. Mort. He is one of those men who 
are always the worse, the more you try to get at 
them by any but the straight road.” 

“Could you lodge me here while I stay—perhaps 
only for a day or two, perhaps for some weeks ?” 

“Oh sir, the place is too mean! Yes, indeed ! 
We have a bedroom and bed—for we have often 
made a little by letting—but, in truth, we have had 
to part with so many things, that I could not make 
you comfortable. No, indeed, sir!” 

“ Will you mind my seeing the bedroom ?” 

She looked as if she did mind,—that it was use- 
less and painful,—that he would be sure to reject it, 
but led the way up-stairs, like one used to obedience 
and disappointment, to a room that charmed 
David by the prospect, and by the remembrances 
he had of many a happy hour spent in it, so he 
insisted it was all right; and, as to other matters, 
why she had better purchase whatever she felt 
really indispensable, and they could consider the 
outlay afterwards, when they came to the rent. 

The artifice was palpable enough, but there was 
something so winning in David’s countenance and 
manner, so determined in his intention to stay 
there, and so grateful to her in the deference and 








| form ! 
| bined in his father. 





respect with which he spoke of her husband, though 
known to him only as a boy, that she felt it difficult 
to resist; and when she thought of the comfort it 
might be to her husband on his return to find such 
a man there, the poor depressed creature’s heart 
gave way, and she sobbed out a grateful acceptance. 

David put five pounds into her hand, the whole 
of which was to be laid out to the best advantage 
in provisions and indispensable necessaries, but 
laid out at once—the morrow was to be left to care 
for itself; and, as it was quite out of the question 
that they should live as strangers in that little house, 
they must eat and drink together, and have one 
common purse till the better times came. 

“But if he be angry with me?” said the poor 
woman in alarm. “He is as proud as he is poor.” 

“ He'll forgive you for my sake.” 

She looked at David, as if his features surely 
ought also to be known to her, but turned away 
without recognition. In fact, she had married 
Rees Thomas after the period of his acquaintance 
with David. 

Again was the journey towards Israel’s house 
begun. Just as he reached it a boy met him, who 
asked if he was the gentleman from London ex- 
pected by Mr. Mort. 

“ Yes,” was the reply. 

“Oh, if you please, he’s at the mine, and said 
you’d perhaps kindly go there to him.” 

David was not sorry to be spared just yet the 
sight of the rooms where his mother had lived and 
died. He quickened his steps, and, accompanied 
by the boy, soon reached the little counting-house 
attached to the surface works, where on the thres- 
hold stood a man, his face glowing in the light of 
the afternoon sun, from which, however, he did not 
seem to care to shade his eyes, 

Israel advanced a step or two to meet the 
stranger, and said inquiringly— 

“Mr. Knight?” 

* Yes.” 

They shook hands, and entered the little office, 
where, after David had taken a seat on the only 
chair, and apologized for being so late, Israel set 
him thoroughly at his ease by begging him to let 
him finish a letter for the post, when he would be 
quite at his service. 

David took care to sit with his back to the light, 
so that his father should not see clearly what David 
was very much afraid of—the play of his counte- 
nance; and, in consequence of this, he was able to 
see his father in just the opposite position, with the 
light full upon him. 

What a powerful head and face it was, thought 
David, as he studied it; and what a manly 
Strength of all kinds seemed to have com- 
David forgot for the moment, 
in his instinctive admiration, Israel Mort’s want of 
imagination—the very quality for lack of which 
David had so cruelly suffered in boyhood. 

Israel was dressed better than David had ever 
seen him, but not as if Israel cared any more 
about such trifles than in old times. 
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In one thing he was greatly changed, David 
fancied. The hardness of the face had died out. 
Was it through the loss of his wife—or the absence 
of his son—or through the gradual consciousness 
that power and material prosperity were not the 
only things needed in this world even by men like 
Israel ? 

It certainly could not be due to the bitter litiga- 
tion that he and Griffith Williams still carried on. 

Yes, Israel looked softened and weary, David 
thought, and his heart warmed more and more to- 
wards his father as this conviction became strong. 

‘And now, sir, to business,” said Israel, as he 
sent away a letter by the boy. ‘“ Of course you'll 
stay with me? Shall I send for your things to my 
house ?” 

David had not thought of this, and regretted for 
the moment what he had done, but then again it 
occurred to him the arrangement was all for the 
best, so after a moment of hesitation he said with a 
smile— 

“Well, no, thank you, for I have already settled 
as to my lodging. I was so charmed as I came 
along with a cottage I saw perched up on high——” 

“ Rees Thomas’ ?” asked Israel quickly. 

“Yes, that was the name.” 

Israel’s face clouded, but Israel’s tongue was 
silent, and David took up the conversation. 

“ My principals have already, I believe, informed 
you by letter that they have accepted the proposal 
made by your present agents to transfer your legal 
business to them ?” 

“What was their motive in throwing me over?” 
demanded Israel; and it was wonderful how David 
felt all the old harshness of tone thrill through 
him. 

“You wish me to be candid, sir, and speak the 
simple truth ?” 

A sort of ghastly smile passed over Israel's face 
as he replied— 

“Tam a bad hand at anything else. But you 
are a young man, and it’s nateral you should be 
diffident. Speak out, sir, like a man to a man.” 

“Well, they were alarmed about the litigation, 
and its being so apparently endless; and they 
were much annoyed about what the judge said 
when the last action was decided, that it was a 
case that ought never to have been brought into 
court, and that hundreds of pounds had been spent 
over a contest about a bit of wild land that was 
not in itself worth twenty shillings.” 

“That’s true as regards my enemy, false as 
regards me ; for that bit of land includes a slice of 
the mine, and must be maintained at all hazards.” 

“Well, Mr. Mort, such were the reasons why 
your late advisers in London wished to resign the 
agency.” 

“‘ And not fear of the money advances I required 
for the improvement and development of the 
mine?” asked Israel, with some obvious anxiety. 

“Certainly not, sir,” said David. ‘They told 
us they were quite prepared to meet your views 
that way, if you would meet theirs, by consenting 





to let them come to a final compromise with Mr. 
Griffith Williams.” 

“ Which I said plainly I would not,” said Israel, 
with increasing anger and irritation. 

“ Precisely, sir ; and therefore we took the matter 
up, and shall try to please you better.” 

Israel looked for the moment as if this accom- 
modating spirit came too abruptly for him to have 
faith in it. Like a fierce mastiff about to fight for 
a bone, he was as much taken aback as the animal 
would be if his canine antagonist were capable of 
suddenly handing the bone politely to him with a 
handsome apology. He gazed scrutinisingly in the 
young man’s face, which, screened by the partial 
shade, bore the examination tolerably well, and 
gradually recovered his genial equanimity. 

“We will talk the law quarrel over another time.” 
And then he added with a smile, “ Perhaps, like 
other men I have known, I may prove less obsti- 
nate when I am sure of having my own way.” 

“ Just what I said, sir,” cried David with sudden 
animation. 

“Indeed! You have, then, been speculating 
about me, eh?” The words, and the penetrating 
look that accompanied them, confused the young 
man for the moment, who, however, managed to 
reply,— 

“In business, you know, sir, one must try to 
understand the characters of people we may have 
to deal with in important matters.” 

“True ; and the remark shows you have got an 
old head on your young shoulders, How old may 
you be now?” 

“Not yet thirty,” said David, trusting to his 
beard to conceal the difference between that which 
his words suggested, and the truth. 

Israel’s look rested on his son’s face for some 
moments, and when it was removed a half audible 
sigh escaped the ‘strong man, the source of which 
David could not but venture to think and hope 
was himself. 

“Your first business will be to examine the 
mine, I suppose ?” remarked Israel. 

“Yes ; and my second to make my report to my 
employers.” 

“When will you be ready ?” 

“ Immediately—that is to say, to-morrow.” 

“Will you require assistance? Would you like 
me, or my overman, to accompany you ?” 

“T am bound to say no. Mine must be an 
independent report, and not only that, but must 
be hke Czsar’s wife, not suspected of being any- 
thing else.” 

“Of course, of course,” said Israel, while look- 
ing, David fancied, rather blank. 

“Would you have any objection,” began David, 
after another pause, “to allow the man with whom 
I am about to lodge, Rees Thomas, to go through 
the mine with me—he knows it well, his wife says.” 

“The man hates me—he must. But he’s honest 
and truthful. No; I make no objection, though I 
wish your selection had fallen elsewhere.” 

David could not but notice the emphasis on the 
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word “ make,” but was too glad to have succeeded 
in his aim to peril his success by any doubt about 
a change, so he thanked Mr. Mort, and said these 
things would be reported in London, and must 
tend to strengthen the case should circumstances 
warrant a favourable view. 

“Have you had much experience in mining? 
You won’t be offended, I hope, but I confess my 
surprise to find one so young sent on such a 
mission.” 

“Early in life,” said David, steadying his voice 
as well as he could, “I hated mines and everything 
about them, and left my home and friends rather 
than be trained up to deal with them. And I was 
a good deal knocked about the world in conse- 
quence, and more than once felt inclined to give 
up the ghost. But a little incident made a friend 
for me, and 

“What might that have been?” interrupted 
Israel. 

“‘T was errand-boy to my present employers, and 
one day a sum of money was missing, and I was 
charged with the theft ; and circumstances did look 
black against me, for I had paid away a shilling 
that happened to be known by some peculiarity, 
and which was identified as a.part of the missing 
fund. How did I obtain the shilling? they asked. 
And I could not answer.” 

“Could not ? What does that mean ?” demanded 
Israel harshly. 

“You Shall hear, sir. They threatened me, and 
finally gave me in charge, and I was locked up in 
a horrible place, and spent a night such as I can 
never forget; but when I was on my way next 
morning to the police office, the persons in charge 
were overtaken by other officers, and we all went 
back to the station, where was my principal em- 
ployer, who begged my pardon before them all, and 
said he knew now beyond all question I was 
innocent, for the guilty party had confessed.” 

“ And the guilty party?” queried Israel. 

‘Was his own brother ; he is dead now, or I should 
not expose him.” 

“That was the cause of your lift in life, was it ?” 

“Yes. They kept me employed, but in tasks of 
a more and more pleasant kind, and caused me to 
be educated; and then I wanted to please them, 
and also I wanted to get on ; and I saw that their 
chief business was in mining, and I often heard them 
complain how difficult it was to find men with 
scientific training, who could give the art of mining 
the benefit of the increasing knowledge of our time ; 
so I began to read mining books, and then I got 
interested ; and by degrees they found what little 
I picked up of use to them; and at last they were 
so good as to allow me—under articles to them— 
to go through quite a course of mining studies ; and 
I was lucky in passing an important examination, 
and—and so in the end they were satisfied, and 
tried me practically, and there too I satisfied them, 
and—and—yes—that is all my story.” 

“Young man, I don’t know which I like best, 
the story or the telling of it. You see me perhaps 

















moved by it. So I may tell you I had a son, who 
might have been just what you are—but, however, 
it’s too late to think of that now. ‘To-morrow then 
you will begin operations ?” 

They shook hands and parted. 


CHAPTER XIII.—EVIL OMENS. 


A WEEK has passed since the young stranger 
from London, Mr. Knight, sent to Israel a note, 
saying he was off to London with his report, and 
that no doubt his employers would soon commu- 
nicate with him. 

A week has passed, but no such communication 
has reached, and Israel grows daily more anxious. 

Since the death of old Mrs. Williams, who did 
not long survive her husband Jehoshaphat, Israel 
has been sole owner of the mine, but with a heavy 
lien upon it on behalf of sundry poor relatives of 
the deceased lady. 

The mine has proved fairly profitable, but only 
through a continuation of Jehoshaphat’s policy—to 
do nothing expensive to-day that could possibly be 
postponed till the morrow. But with this excuse 
in Israel’s case, that it was his poverty, not his will, 
that consented. He had no acquired capital, and 
the works of reparation required a good deal of 
capital ; hence his efforts to obtain help in London, 
on the basis of a mortgage. 

On this particular day, when we look in upon 
him in his comfortably-furnished house, where he 
lives with only one companion, an old woman as 
housekeeper, he sits a long time over his supper, 
and appears lost in reverie. 

An indescribable sadness seems to have stolen 
over him ever since the day of his first meeting 
with the young mining engineer from London. 
Was it true, he again and again asked himself, that 
which he had said, that David might have been 
just such another? Could he have had the ability, 
the self-possession, the modesty, the prudence, the 
business sagacity of this young man? Probably 
not. Excellent things do not so readily repeat 
themselves in this barren world, thought Israel. 
But David might have fallen short of this man, 
and yet have been a wondrous support to Israel. 

Where was he ? What doing? Could he, Israel, 
change and forego his long-cherished determination 
to make his son yield, come to him and ask for- 
giveness, or remain in estrangement, his very place 
and mode of life unknown, uncared for? 

He feared this young Mr. Knight, even while 
he respected him. Israel had faith in his power 
to influence those he came in contact with for his 
own advantage ; but, somehow, this man, on whose 
opinion so much depended, had shown clearly he 
knew his duty to his employers, and meant to 
fulfil it without bias of fear or favour. 

And then Israel asked himself a question that 
for him was something wild, grotesque, portentous 
—Had this young fellow any heart ? 

“He seemed to like me—to be interested in me; 
and I suppose it was through that I liked and got 
interested in him; and yet, though he can easily 
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| ; 
guess this capital question is one of life and death} “Can miners choose? I have been a deputy, 


to me, he goes off without even a word or a look 
that may show me I have something to hope from 
his report.” 

His housekeeper now came in, and began to 
tell him of things the superstitious colliers had been 
telling her, and which had made her uncomfort- 
able. One was that a pigeon had lighted on the 
sheaves of the pulleys over the shaft of the mine the 
other morning, and excited so much alarm among 
the colliers that they refused to go down, and said 
they were sure something was going to happen. 

“* Anything else?” demanded Israel in quiet 
scorn, which put the old woman—herself half a 
believer—on her mettle. 

“Well, Mr. Mort, you may laugh, as you always 
do, at such tales, but the cocks have been crowing 
just before and after midnight last night, and the 
night before, and the night before that, and every- 
body knows that’s a sign of warning that some- 
body’s going to die.” 

** How can you be such an old fool?” was Israel’s 
ungallant and only comment. 

“Why, didn’t the wife of the foreman of the 
Smiths die lately; and didn’t the cocks, that 
couldn’t possibly be quieted while she lived, stop 
directly the breath was out of her body? The 
husband killed one in his anger and fright, but the 
rest went on all the same till she died, and then 
were mute. Ah, Mr. Mort, if you would only read 
your Bible you’d see things differently. Think of 
St. Peter and his cock crowing.” 

Israel got up and walked about, partly to silence 
the drivel of the old woman, partly to dissipate the 
gloomy feelings that affected him, before she should 
be silly enough to fancy he was influenced by what 
she had said. 

A knock at the door came like a relief. 

“ Come in!” shouted Israel, who made it his 
pride to be as homely and accessible as ever to 
his workpeople and neighbours. 

It was Rees Thomas, the rebellious deputy of 
twelve years ago, who came in, looking thinner and 
paler than ever, but showing the same resolute 
front, that seemed to fear nothing but God, and to 
find ¢ha/ fear ever swallowed up in the perfect love 
that casteth out fear. 

** Mr. Mort, I lack employment. 
it me—as a simple collier?” 

“ Yes—though I wish you had not asked me.” 

“May I go to work to-morrow?” 

“Yes, if you are so determined.” 

‘*Thanks, Hearty thanks. And now, Mr. Mort, 
I have a word or two to say, that you will own 
must be prompted by honest conviction of their 
necessity. In going over the mine with ”—here 
there was a slight but noticeable pause—“ with the 
young man from London, I saw it again after a 
long absence, and I assure you it is dangerous— 
decidedly dangerous. The gas is bad in places 
where none ought to be, and 4 

“Pooh, pooh! nonsense. If that’s your opinion, 
why on earth do you want to go down?” 


Will you give 








and know my duty, and now venture once—and 
once only—to say this to you; but I have spoken, 
and shall speak to no one else, because I hear you 
do all you can, and yours is the responsibility. I 
beg to wish you good evening.” 

Israel, who had turned away, did not answer this 
salutation, or perhaps know he had actually gone, 
for when he again turned he looked surprised, and 
moved as if to go after him, but stopped. 

“What is the meaning of these boding cries from 
so many different quarters? I am a fool to ask. 
What do they mean? Why, nothing! I will go to 
bed, and spend my time more usefully in sleep than 
in thinking of them.” 

He did go to his bedroom, undressed, and lay 
down, but vainly strove to sleep. 

A climbing plant outside his window got loose 
with the high wind that had been recently growing 
up, and every now and then lashed with such 
sudden and inexplicable violence against the win- 
dow, as if it were directed by some voiceless mon- 
ster who wished to give an alarm, but could find 
no other way of doing so than this. 

Israel’s heart burned within him to find himself 
for the first time in his life moved by influences 
which he had ever held, and still held, in the most 
boundless contempt. 

But for all that he could not sleep, nor put aside 
the sense of misgiving of danger. 

“Why not get up and go and see that all is 
right?” he suddenly reflected, and recovered at 
once his equanimity and strength at the thought of 
action. 

The overman lived not far off; so Israel went 
there, and called outside the cottage for him to 
come down. 

“ Anything the matter, master?” asked a voice 
that seemed muffled with the nightcap that almost 
covered the head that was thrust out of a chamber 
window, in answer to the summons. 

“No, but I have thought of something that must 
be seen to. Come quickly !” 

They were soon at the mine. The engines were 
hard at work, not in bringing up coal, but in 
pumping up water. The heap of small coal close 
by was burning brightly, and illumining the country 
far round. 

Israel and the overman went down in the cage, 
and at the bottom found the stable-man looking 
after the horses. The man reported all well. 

Farther on—in the principal level—they found 
carpenters at work, repairing such portions of the 
wood-work as could not be got at in the day- 
time without disturbing the colliers. In fact, the 
night shift had been put off by the overman on the 
present occasion to allow of these repairs, as he 
explained more than once to Israel; who seemed, 
he thought, displeased to find the night shift of 
colliers not at work as usual. The carpenters also 
reported all well. 

Presently they turned out of the central level 
into one much narrower and lower roofed, where 
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they were soon stopped by a door, placed there to 
prevent the artificial air current passing along the 
level except when the work of the mine might 
require its ventilation. 

They passed through that door, and closed it 
after them, and advanced towards another door, 
and were about to open it, when, to the surprise of 
Israel and the horror of the overman, it opened, 
as if with volition of its own, away from them ; while 
the air thus admitted came in a strong current 
towards them. 

The overman stood as one paralysed, and for 
some time could scarcely understand, much less 
answer Israel’s question. 

“Who can be there? Some one is!” 

Seeing the overman’s credulity and utter help- 
lessness, Israel thought it prudent to offer a brief 
explanation. ‘‘It is a cross current of air of some 
kind—a pure accident. Let us go on.” 

“‘ Not for anything you could give me, Mr. Mort. 
Not if you’d say the mine should be my own to- 
morrow.” 

“Stay here then—coward that you are !—till I 
come back.” 

Israel went forward, holding his lamp so that he 
might keep a good look out for any skulking figure, 
but returned after some minutes, looking angry, 
puzzled, but also deeper than ever in gloom. 

Something ran past their feet into a stall, sepa- 
rated from the level by a canvas screen. The 
overman understood that incident: it was a rat, and 
sprang after it, lifted the curtain, and disappeared. 

Israel wondered for a moment, then recollected 
a remark made by the overman about the damage 
such vermin might do by boring holes through 
which water might get admittance. 

He had little time for further reflection on the 
sense or absurdity of his overman’s pursuit of the 
rat. Whether the overman had opened his lamp 
to see better where the animal had gone to, or 
whether he had fallen and broken the glass of the 
lamp, was never to be known ; but scarcely had he 
been gone more than half a minute, when Israel 
heard a fearful explosion—and simultaneously a 
very river of fire seemed to burst from the stall 
across the eyes of Israel, and then death and 
darkness seemed to enter on their unchallenged 
possession of the mine. 





CHAPTER XIV.—OUTSIDE. 


WITHIN an hour after the explosion a vast and 
excited crowd stood about the pit’s mouth, nar- 
rating to each other what they had heard, and 
explaining how fearful had been the vomiting of 
the shaft, where the very cages had been lifted from 
the bottom with awful force, and shot forth into 
space. But as every one said, and with a common 
feeling of congratulation, there was little life en- 
dangered—there were only two or three carpenters 
and the stableman, with perhaps his boy helper, 
down below. These unfortunates had doubtless 


perished. As yet no one knew or suspected that 





Israel himself, their employer, and the overman, 
were both below. 

But the old housekeeper had heard the explo- 
sion ; and superstition lent wings to her aged feet. 
She came hobbling along, convinced that now her 
warnings were to be realised. 

A great dread and horror fell on all when they 
heard from her the truth. 

But no one offered to go down, even if a descent 
were practicable, through a shaft that was in a 
ruinous condition. 

Israel’s present deputy had come, and, after a 
careful examination, had said it was impossible 
that any one could get down, and that if they 
could it would only be to go to certain death, for 
there were so many old reservoirs of gas in the 
mine, that more explosions would be sure to take 
place. 

Even while he spoke another explosion sent the 
crowd scattering in all directions, lest the flying 
débris might kill or maim them. 

Suddenly there appeared among them Rees 
Thomas and his wife, whom he seemed to be 
vainly striving to persuade to go back. 

“Ts it true,” he demanded almost breathlessly of 
a bystander, “that the master, Israel Mort, is 
below?” 

“ Ay, and dead enough, I’ll be bound.” 

“We'll see to that. John”—he spoke to the 
deputy—*“ will you give me authority to act if I 
say I believe there may be cause for hope, and 
that I am willing to sacrifice my life if necessary in 
the attempt to try?” Then he added, in so low a 
tone that only the two could hear, “ Depend on me 
not to harm you or your position.” 

“Tf you like to take the responsibility, you can ; 
but you are warned. I’d do as much as most men 
for my employer, but 2 

“You are right. The task is more dangerous 
than even the collier’s known heroism would justify. 
I say that to clear you. But it does not seem 
exactly the same to me, as regards myself. I am 
! You give me authority then ?” 





called here ! 

“eves. 

Rees Thomas turned to his wife, took her in his 
arms, and kissed her as he said— 

“ Wife, dearest, we have so lived that death is 
not necessarily a thing we need very much fear. 
This is God’s work—I am sure of it. If I can 
save him—TIsrael, the strong man—thou shalt see 
how he will reward us. And so farewell. If we 
never meet more, rear up our child in thine own 
spirit, and I can ask no more.” 

She clung to him for a moment in silent, bitter, 
but not all bitter, anguish ; then put him from her, 
smiled, put her hand on her breast, and said to 
him— 

“Tam comforted. Go.” 

In a wonderfully short space of time they rigged 
up something to allow this Christian soldier, this 
one rank and file of the forlorn hope, to go down. 

A rope was about his waist. He grazed his 
hands till they were raw and bleeding all over with 
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the repeated collisions of his form against the sides 
in his descent, which his hands could alone pre- 
vent from being dangerous or fatal. But he felt 
not the smart ; he only longed to go more and more 
swiftly down. 

He reached the bottom in safety. He found the 
stableman lying dead among his horses, as if guard- 
ing them to the last. 

He passes along the central level, where all is 
terrible silence, and partial ruin. Every instant he 
expects to find his way barred by the fallen coal, 
and masonry, and earth. 

He worms his way through holes, he squeezes 
his way between the roof and great heaps of débris, 
he calls—but gets no answer. 

He tries one level, but finds it impassable. 

He tries another, and advances in it, but with a 
sort of instinctive feeling Israel is not there ; and 
at last, after vainly shouting, returns without ex- 
ploring it to its end, and then fears he has done 
wrong. 

He enters a third level—and a cry escapes him— 
he sees dark substances on the floor. 

He touches one of these, and there is a groan. 
He stoops, moistens the lips of the senseless man 
with tea ; the man revives, and, half unconsciously, 
faintly appeals to him for help. He is one of the 
carpenters. 

Rees Thomas grasps him, lifts him with a more 
than mortal strength, and moves away. 

Suddenly his strength is shaken. He hears a far 
off voice calling. It is Israel’s, he is sure of it, he 
would give the world to be able to put this man 
down and go back, but he cannot ; no, before God 
he feels he must not ! 

A new danger affects him. His way is barred. 
A fall of earth has taken place, and shut them in 
as in a trap. 

He stoops, and bending over the man he has 
been carrying, prays just for one minute to his 
Maker, in language and thought such as only these 
moments can inspire : then rises with new hope and 
fortitude. 

How wonderfully now he is served by his old 
knowledge of the mine! He remembers another 
route by which to pass from this level to the bottom 
of the shaft. 

Again he lifts his burden, and moves on. He 
passes, as he expected he should, Israel; and he 
hears the latter in a faint, hoarse voice cry for 
assistance, though what it says he cannot discover, 
nor stop to investigate. 

But the lamp-light shows his face, Israel knows 
him, and the sight of a man known, even of an 
enemy, seemed to bring back into him new life. 

“Ha! I—I know thee! Thou passest me by— 
curses on > 

“ Israel, I will come back,” such were the words 
on Rees Thomas’s lips, but the burden he bore 








was suddenly obliged to be shifted to pass under 
some new obstacle, and he had the inexpressible 
anguish to feel that Israel might die in the belief 
of his vindictive enmity. 

After superhuman efforts he reached the bottom 
of the shaft, where the air helped to revive the 
saved man; and then, without a moment’s delay, 
other than sufficed to drink a few drops from his 
precious can of tea, Rees Thomas sped as swiftly 
back as the fearful nature of the way permitted. 

A dreadful question tormented this tender-con- 
scienced man as he went. If another victim inter- 
posed for help before Israel, ought he, or not, to 
save him first? He could not answer it quite 
to his own satisfaction; but he determined he 
would take the responsibility before God and man 
of saving only Israel, if one more only was to be 
saved through his means. 

He found, when he got to the place where Israel 
lay, three other bodies near him. It was a dreadful 
business, the groping about to see their faces, and 
try to recognise them, as he was obliged to do, 
for he could not for the moment tell which was the 
man he sought. Israel had turned on his face and 
fainted, when his last hope expired with the depar- 
ture of the deputy. 

But there he was, and, to Rees Thomas’s bound- 
less relief, still living. He felt the heart beat, he 
felt the slow but still warm breath on his own 
cheek, when he knelt. 

“Tsrael! Israel Mort! Be of good cheer. A 
friend is with thee, who will not again leave thee. 
A friend! Dost thou hear ?” 

“A. friend!” Very faint was the utterance of 
the words, and dubious in their expression. 

“Ay, one whom thou hast yet to know—the 
friend of all mankind. He it is who sends me 
here. Drink! Drink!” 

Israel’s burnt and feverish lips clung uncon- 
sciously to the can, as the lips of a famished babe 
will cling to its mother’s breast, when nourishment 
comes at last. 

“Better? You are better?” 

“Ay.” Then with strange wonder in his eyes 
he gasped out, ‘Rees Thomas? Thee!” 

““Ay, God be praised! But be silent now. 
Concentrate all thy latent powers of life within. 
Have faith. Now then!” 

He took Israel across his lap, looking down upon 
him for one moment as he did so with a look of 
love, devotion, and heroic purpose, that Israel 
was too ill to catch more than the faintest reflec- 
tion of ; but even that sufficed to confound him 
utterly. He closed his eyes with the words, 

“God help me! What does this man mean ?” 

Then Rees Thomas found he was once more 
bearing along a senseless burden, knowing not 
whither to go—whether to life or to death. 
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FRENCH MISSIONARY HYMN. 
By ALEXANDRE VINET. 


“ Toi qui dans I’exil de la vie.”’ 


HOU who, from glory self-exiled, 
Didst come to earth our hope to be, 

And, holy, harmless, undefiled, 

Our souls from death by death to free, 
Thou who beneath Thy wing dost hide 

Thine own, and on Thy bosom bind, 
O Conqueror of human pride, 

Go forth and conquer all mankind ! 


How shall we not the lost ones mourn, 
How not their wandering steps bemoan, 
Who from those paths of death forlorn 
Have but so lately snatched our own ? 
And we, whom tenderest love has freed, 
And brought securely to the fold, 
Have we no pitying tears to shed, 
That love neglected to behold ? 


Whoe’er the dreadful vengeance knew 
Thy wrath to such despite decrees, 
Before Thee, holy Lord and true, 
Would pass his life on bended knees : 
And who but knew Thy tenderness 
For those Thine anger might consume, 
Long at their knees his suit would press 
To love Thee, and escape their dooin. 


if of our tears no heed they take, 

Thou, gracious Lord, wilt on them look, 
Wilt heed them for Thy mercy’s sake, 

And note our labours in Thy book : 
We weep, for must Thou not reveal 

Thy wrath to those who spurn Thy grace ? 
We toil, to melt those hearts of steel 

Which dare provoke Thee to Thy face. 

VII—38 











Answer Thy Church, which waiting cries : 
Awake ! no longer, Lord, delay : 
Bid the long-promised dawn arise, 
The glories of that crowning day. 
The harvest whitens: give the word, 
And great the herald-host shall be, 
And wide the joyful sound be heard 
In every land, o’er every sea. 


This earth, besprinkled with Thy blood, 
Great Victim, is it not Thine own ? 
Appear, rejected Lamb of God, 
Appear, and take Thy rightful throne: 
King, Brother, Tower, our all art Thou, 
In life and death: our Master here, 
Our Judge, when Thou Thy heavens shall bow 
In that great day of wrath and fear. 


Our hearts, O Lord, which seek Thy face, 
With faith refine, with zeal inflame: 
We would for Thee ourselves abase, 
And glory only in Thy Name: 
And while we preach Thy love, and thus 
Would heathen to Thy Gospel draw, 
Thyself, O Father, unto us 
Who know Thy goodness, preach Thy law! 


Oh, if the world so slowly fall 
3efore Thee, ours is all the blame; 
How should our tinkling cymbal call 
Guests to the marriage of the Lamb ? 
Ah! change to acts our words so vain, 
No more our prayers be breath alone : 
Lord! make us Christians; then shall wane 
And cease the gods of wood and stone. 
HENRY DOWNTON. 
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A Half-hour in the Temple Church.* 
“The zeal of thine house hath eaten me up.””—Joun ii. 17. 


HE text, a verse from the 69th Psalm, was a! makes merchandise of a difficulty which, not revela- 
reminiscence of the disciples upon an excep- | tion, but theology, has created. 

tional scene. | In this case, however, without any general 
Peculiar interest attaches to departures from | encouragement to the expedient of duplicates—of 
habit, deviations from ‘character, in historical men. | avoiding contradictions by repetitions, and ima- 
When a stern man is moved to tears, when a pliable | gining every saying and doing of Jesus, differently 
man is for once obstinate, when a wise man plays | placed by different Evangelists, to have occurred 
the fool, or a saint sins, the eye is caught by the twice, or more than twice, with servile sameness— 
contrast, and the new experience Becomes a lesson| we may suppose, I think, not unreasonably, a 
in human nature. twofold occurrence : the day of Christ’s visitation 
It was with something of this feeling that the | may well have ended, as it began, with a cleansing 
disciples must have regarded one or-two of the | ofthe Temple. We scarcely know to which of the 
actions of the God-Man. two seasons it was the more appropriate ; to His 
I mention, as illustrations, three :—the triumphal | first official appearance, or to His latest, in the 
entry into Jerusalem—the malediction upon the | place which God had chosen, out of all the earth, 


barren tree—the cleansing of the Temple. to place His name there. 
It is with the last of these that we have todo| In the act itself, upon which we must now con- 
this morning. centrate all our attention, we shall ask you to 


It was an exceptional act. It stood by itself | notice three leading particulars. 
amongst the deeds of Christ. It revealed anew| 1. It was a distinct claim of Deity. 
feature of His character. Evidently it left adeep| That clearing of the temple-courts from trading 
impression. No Gospel could be complete without | and trafficking, that overturning of the tables of 
it. St. Matthew, St. Mark, St. Luke, St. John, | the money-changers, and prohibition (as St. Mark 
each Evangelist has a cleansing of the Temple. adds) of carrying vessels of any kind through the 
It is remarkable—amongst many noticeable traits | holy precinct—was a direct assertion of ownership. 
of the same kind—that each Evangelist is particular, | Could any individual Israelite, whatever his posi- 
precise, positive, about the time and circumstances | tion, have presumed thus to exclude and to expel ? 
of the occurrence; it is not one of the desultory | Or if you imagine any Jewish zealot, in a frenzy of 
narratives (so to speak) which may come in here or | sanctity, taking it upon him, by some such sign 
there or anywhere in the sacred story, without | and show, to vindicate a profaned religion, at 
confusion or contradiction; and yet, while the | least can you make the act harmonize at all with 
three Evangelists place it at the close, St. John| your idea of the meekness and gentleness of 
fixes it at the beginning, of the ministry—he at the | Christ ? 
first Passover, they at the last. There is another incident in the Gospel history, 
We have a choice, then. Either there were two | which gives the key to this, It is the miracle, 
cleansings—one at the beginning, one at the end, ! recorded only by St. Matthew, of the stater, or 
of the three years’ public life: or else, there is a shekel, in the fish’s mouth. ‘The tribute demanded 
variation in the records—either the one or the three | was not the imperial, but the temple tribute—not 
erred in the chronology. the Czesar denarius, but the half-shekel of the sanc- 
I venture to hope that no ear in this audience |tuary. When Jesus asked His disciple, “ Of whom 
will be startled or shocked by the offer of the alter-| do the kings of the earth take custom or tribute ?” 
native. We have no theory of inspiration any more | there was an emphasis on the word “ earth,” which 
than of atonement. Our idea of inspiration is | set it in contrast with the King of heaven, and 
simply the deposit of a number of candid observa- | made the enquiry in reality this, Hath not God’s 
tions. If in any particular we find a discrepancy | own Son an exemption from God’s taxation? is 
between one Gospel and another, or between the | not the temple His? The Son surely is free ; and if 
three Gospels and the one, we resort tono unnatural | He yields for the moment to the demand of the 
forcing, and we are troubled by no infidel mis-| tribute, it is only “lest we should offend them ”— 
giving. We only say, Then I conclude that upon} lest any despite should seem to be done, by the 
this topic it was not the will of God to supersede | Example of all obedience, to an impost either of 
human diligence by Divine itlumination—it was | the Church or of the State; and a miracle is 
one of God’s non- essentials, as to which it ple eased | wrought to furnish the material of the payment for 
Him that His historians should not possess infalli- | the $ Saviour, who for our sakes had become poor, 
bility. Where man ends, God begins: and it is no | and _ for the disciple who said once of himself, 
fault of Scripture, if theologians make a claim for it | “Silver and gold have I none.” The assertion of 
(in such matters) which it advances not for itself, | exemption there, the clearing of the temple here, 
and if then, as a natural conseq uence, the adversary | was a claim of Deity. 
ve x And in this view, that which else might have 
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seemed an act of violence becomes (as_ the 
disciples saw it) a sign, visible < and impressive, 
of the presence, in God's Temple, of One greater, 
One Divine. We might shrink, at first sight, from 
that making of the scourge of cords or rushes, that 
driving, and pouring out, and overthrowing : it 
might seem to us, viewed by itself, as a scene of 
scuttle and disorder and indignity, as strange to 


the character as perilous to the work of Jesus, 


But when we transport ourselves into a land of 
type and parable—a land in which God’s prophets 
of old time, Isaiah and Hosea and Jeremiah, had | 
been set again and again to do symbolical ac ts as | 
well as to ‘utter all egorical words ; to call to their 
aid, in a life of absolute self-sacrifice, every expe- 
dient, every art, by which truth and duty could ‘be 
made present to a disobedient and gainsaying 
begin to see a fitness, in this memorable 
scene, worthy of the Divine Actor, even as we see 
that it did awaken, in the minds of those who 
looked on, that very questioning which might have 








heralded salvation, ‘ What sign showest Thou, 
seeing that Thou” thus claimest to be the Son of 
God? That sign, that one, one sign, 1 be 
given in its season, “Destroy this temple ”—He 


spake of the temple of His body—“and in three 
cays I will raise it up !” 
It was a protest against profanation. 

fendi are not wanting for the presence of these 
incongruous inmates in the precincts of the temple. 
The doves and the sheep and the oxen were there 
ready for sacrifice. It was convenient that they 
should be at hand. The law of God, as it then 
was, demanded these special victims for special 
occasions: what could be so proper as that 
should there wait their purchasers where afterw 
they must find their offerers ? 

The changers of money, too, were there for a 
religious purpose. Foreign Israelites must exchange 

h 


ards 


smecenem their motley miscellaneous coins for the 


shekels and half-shekels of the sanctuary. In tl 
last shape alone could the temple tribute (lately 
spoken of) be acceptably or lawfully paid. ‘There- 


“ +] 


fore the “tables,” which certainly strike the eye 
with surprise in those sacred precincts, yet want 
not their excuse, on enquiry, nor their justification. 

But Christ has a lesson to teach concerning the 


which it ple 


profanation of things sacred, pleases 
Him to inculcate here and thus. Doubtless 


His deeper thought is of a desecration more inti- 
mate and more spiritual That which 
buyers and sellers are doing in the outer court, 
Levites and priests are doing in a worse way in the 
inner. And there is a court, and there is a build- | 
ing, inner yet and more sacred even than the inner- | 
most ; and the root and spring of the profanation | 
is there. 

Therefore we have to mark agen in Bis st’s 
warning, and not to stop with the act, 
direct objects. It was a symbolical act, : a as 
such we must interpret it. 

With reference to the extrusion and expulsion of 


a 
these | 


with its 





they | 


the traffickers and the money-changers, we say this | 


teaches us (a lesson much 


|—that our Lord here 
needed in our age) that even convenience, even fit- 
ness, even expediency, may be very unchristian, 


very irreligious, very profane. It was convenient 
that these animals and these tables should be at 
hand: worshippers wanted them: in a sense, they 
did God service. And yet their being there was a 
profanation: they must go: Christ must take His 
scourge to them, and drive them out. 

It is quite possible that convenience 
suggest uses of a Church, of a building (I mean) so 
called, which nevertheless would be profane. There 
have been, within our experience, modes and appli- 
}ances of collecting funds for pious uses, which 
| could not fail to remind us of these buyers and 
| sellers in the Temple. We have seen alms gathered 
at the doors, or counted at the communion-tables, 
of Churches, in a manner far more business-like than 
reverent. We have seen a trafficking in sittings (as 
they may well be called in such cases, though the 
very term might condemn the usage), of which we 
could only say, The more necessary, the more lament- 
able. We cannot think the protest of Christ against 
profanation wholly inappropriate to these examples, 
though we desire ever to remember that Christian 
churches are synagogues rather than temples, and 
that so soon as the one Antitype of the one Temple 
was a there remained no more any places on 
earth to be shadows or figures of the true. 

The temple of God now—and there consequently 
must be sought alike its reverence and its profana- 
tion—the temple of God now is the shrine of His 
spiritual indweiling—even the Church which is 
Christ’s body, and the individual heart which con- 
tains His Spirit. In both there may be reverence 
—in both there may be profanation. 


night 





And profanation, for that is the point, by 
trafficking. 


We cannot but fear that there is a buying 
and selling in Church offices, which must fall 
within the scope of the Saviour’s protest. Can 
that system be justified? We speak not, we will 
not speak, of the individual use of it. We doubt 
whether the several sellers and money-changers 
were objects so much of Christ’s righteous dis- 
pleasure. But we do ask ourselves, Can that 
system be justified, which sets over a congregation 
| in things spiritual a man who owes that position to 
|a sale and a purchase? Is it not a heavy price to 
| pay for State patronage or legal protection, if a 
Chi racy shall thus have its “cures (or charges) of 
souls ” made dependent upon the — of a purse 
| or the i insolvency of a landowner? e know tha 

| thi s is not the only way by which thouechenie or 
| worldliness may pass to the oversight of one of 
Christ’s Churches. There may be nepotism where 





;there is no simony, Still, when the subject is 
| forced ng on us, as it seems to be to-day by the 
| narrative of the Scourge 0 of cords, we feel 1t impos- 


| sible to hese it coldly by, inasmuch as we fear that 
| Christ, looking upon i is temple—which is His col- 
lective Church, the aggregate of Christian congre- 


gations amongst us—can scarcely fail to note this as 
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a blot and a defilement, that there is a legalized 
system of buying and selling, guarded by little 
more than chicanery from positive simony, in that 
community which proudly calls itself the Church 
of England, and which ought to be the example of 
all that is noble and of good report, to societies 
less advantaged and less privileged outwardly than 
herself. 

However it may be in the temple of the Church, 
certainly there is a profanation—profanation by 
trafficking—within the temple of the Christian 
man. 

Wherever there is, in any sense, a “gain made 
by godliness”—wherever a religious profession, 
whether in the broader or narrower sense of that 
word, is used, in any way, for worldly profiting— 
there is that buying and money-changing in the 
temple-precinct, which calls down the righteous 
displeasure of the Lord of the Church. 

And dreadful as the sound of the words is, and 
eagerly as we all, with one consent, repudiate the 
thing signified, we must yet set ourselves to con- 
sider whether possibly, in some disguised form, we 
may not be guilty of it. Certainly an ordained 
man, pledged and sworn to the work of preaching 
Christ, and holding on that condition whatever he 
has of ecclesiastical emolument or honour, has no 
exemption from this terrible risk. It was substan- 
tially this professional position which was the ruin, 
of old, of priests and Pharisees. Doubtless it was 
against them and their profanations that our Lord 
Jesus Christ directed His chief testimony, while in 
appearance He was turning His wrath upon meaner 
and less culpable offenders There is such a 
thing, to a poor man, as praying to be “ put into one 
of those priest’s offices,” in which, at all events, he 
may be sure of “eating a piece of bread.” And 
there is such a thing as seeking the profession of a 
clergyman for what it can bring, to a man of 
humble birth and inferior standing, of admission 
on terms of equality into the society of a class 
above. And there is a tendency—let none gainsay 
the words—in the being called “ Rabbi,” in the 
being “ separated from the congregation” (as this 
day’s lesson expresses it), and being “brought 
near to God to do the service of His tabernacle” — 
a tendency in all this towards formalism, towards 
familiarity, towards hypocrisy, which must end in 
an actual profanation of things holy, except there 
be a double watchfulness exercised, and a more 
anxious, a more self-suspicious humility. Just in 
proportion as it becomes a man’s interest to be 
religious, there is a risk—and the one safety lies in 
feeling it—of his lapsing into that vilest of vices, 
for which alone of all sins Jesus Christ Himself 
seems to have had no compassion. 

“ Brethren, pray for us.” 


The danger is not only, however gravely, minis- | 


terial or sacerdotal. ‘There are laymen, as well as 
clergymen, largely indebted, in worldly things, to 
their religious reputation. There are flourishing 
businesses based upon a profession of piety. There 
are inheritances, handed down to sons and grand- 


sons, which would not have been but for the 
patronage of the godly. There are positions, 
there are emoluments, secular in themselves, which 
would be lost instantly by a forfeiture of the reli- 
gious character. And there are positions of in- 
fluence, there are persons widely respected, idolized 
in their generation, holding everything on the 
single tenure of a repute for godliness. All these 
run the risk, alike and equally with the clergyman, 
of this buying and selling in temple-courts, of this 
expulsion at last (if they be not doubly watchful) 
by the scourge of Jesus Christ. 

I had almost hazarded the saying, that there 
may be a bargaining about heaven itself, which has 
some features of the same offence. Wherever the 
question is heard, ‘‘ We have left all; what shall 
we have therefore ?”—wherever there is a disposi- 
tion to make terms with God, saying, “I will give 
this, if Thou wilt ensure that; I will give up this 
pleasure, if Thou wilt flood my soul with a trans- 
port of retributive happiness ; or, I will lead a life 
of self-denial, if Thou wilt promise me the joys 
which are at Thy right hand for ever”—there is 
something, as it seems to me, of that trafficking in 
things holy, which must find itself scourged out by 
God’s discipline here, or else by His sentence here- 
after, “ The first shall be last.” 

3. Lastly, we have here a Divine precept of zeal. 

It is this which the text emphasizes, And it is 
the more needful to mark it, because the word 
“zeal,” and the quality which it expresses, has 
sunk into something of disrepute in our generation. 
We have other words-—such as earnestness, or 
enthusiasm—of which one is going out, and another 
coming in—each has its turn and its day of fashion 
—till men weary of it, and it becomes a cant ex- 
pression. “Zeal,” by that name at least, has had 
its day, and is associated now, in our thoughts, 
with ignorance, with imprudence, with vulgarity, 
with fanaticism. 

And yet it is a noble word, and has been put 
to noble uses. Here it is ascribed to Christ. 
“The zeal of God’s House ate Him up”—it was 
written of Him in prophecy—consumed, devoured 
Him. A consuming zeal, in Him, was not the 
consumer of others, as when bigotry persecutes to 
the death in the name of truth; but the self-con- 
sumer—it preyed upon Him, it drank the very life- 
blood, it absorbed and swallowed up the being. 

“ Zeal” is the Greek equivalent for the Latin 
“fervour.” It is the direct opposite of lukewarm- 
ness, It is applicable, it is applied, in Greek, to 
any intense passion. First expressive of that 
noble “ emulation” which would rise to an excel- 
lence above itself, and directly opposed to that vile 
“envy” which would drag down superiority to its 
own inferior level, it became afterwards synonymous 
itself with ** jealousy,” and, as such, is placed again 
and again in Scripture amongst works of the flesh 
and inspirations of the devil. 





It had been well if a more careful distinction 
had been made, in translations of the Bible, 
| between the nobler sense and the meaner. It jars 
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a little upon the Christian ear to hear St. Paul say | the counterpart and correlative of the absolute self- 
to the Corinthians, “I am jealous over you with | devotion. Thus, though the “compassing of sea 
godly jealousy :” we would rather listen to him as | and land to make one proselyte” may be the worst 
he speaks in the original—“ I am zealous for you | of signs—may be wholly beside the mark of that 
with a zeal of God.” And when we hear One| zeal which was in Christ Jesus—yet we see in St. 
greater than St. Paul represented as saying, “I the | Paul, we see in Xavier and Martyn, we see in 
Lord your God am a jealous God,” there is some | Wesley and Whitefield, a compassing of sea and 
risk of our understanding a sort of suspicious | land, regardless of ease and rest, contemptuous of 
tenacity of affection, a sort of petty impatience | peril and of death itself, which is wholly and abso- 
and intolerance of rivals, on’ the part of God, in | lutely good, inasmuch as it is the toil of a soul won 
man’s soul, instead of that glorious attribute, which , to win souls, like itself and with itself, into the joy 
is all and always for the good and for the happi-| and the blessedness of the love and life of Christ. 
ness of the creature—a righteousness which cannot| (3) Thirdly, Indignation. There cannot be ear- 
bear iniquity, a fervent fire of holiness which must | nestness for good without indignation against evil. 
either assimilate or else annihilate the opposing | Oh, indignation is a mighty force for good ! Would 
world of evil. to God there were more of it—more of that honest, 
The zeal of Jesus Christ is before us in these | hearty, soul-deep anger which roused Christ Him- 
last moments of our meditation. I would ask you | self into the sevenfold “ Woe unto you, scribes and 
to ponder it, first for admiration, then for imitation. | Pharisees, hypocrites!” which made St. Paul cry 
And, in doing this, I think that you will see in| aloud, “Who is offended, and I burn not?” the 
it four ingredients, each one distinguishing it from | lack of which is seen day by day in our streets and 
some spurious counterfeit. in our yards, as the saddest symptom of a depart- 
(1) First, Devotion. The zeal of Christ was|ing manliness, as the deepest confession of a de- 
not that sort of eager opinion, or headlong | generate humanity to its agonizing want first of an 
vehemence, or unreflecting prejudice, which we | Elijah and then of a Christ. 
have seen co-existent in some human characters} (4) Finally, Love. What were all other ingre- 
with a strong love of the world, a predominant | dients without love? What would remain of the 
vanity, or an absorbing selfishness. It was not a | zeal of Jesus Christ, if you leave the love out? Oh, 
fervour put on and laid aside; put on when there | it was from the loving wail over Jerusalem, who 
was leisure for God, and laid aside at the first} would not let Him gather her children together, 
counter-summons of the world. The zeal of Christ | that He passed straight to the scourge and the 
was the expression, first of all, of that spirit, which, | overthrow of the formalism and the hypocrisy which 
at the age of twelve years, breathed itself in the | had destroyed her! It was love, after all, which 
question, “‘ Wist ye not that I must be about ”— | twisted those cords—we might almost bind together 
“‘must be in”—must exist, wholly and only, as in its | the history and the prophecy, and say that the very 
very atmosphere of life—‘ in my Father’s business” | cord which scourged was itself the cord which drew 
—‘the things of my Father?” It was this en-|—‘‘I drew them with the cords of a man, with 
grossment, this absorption, in the things of God, | bands of love !” 
in His will, His objects, His work, His interests, But the time fails me. I leave the subject in 
which made zeal true because thorough—the mere | the midst. What is not for word must be for 
overflow and ebullition of a spirit entirely and | meditation. Pray we, each one for himself and 
absolutely God’s. Zeal is first of all self-devotion. | each one for his brother, that God will kindle or 
Beware of that zeal which is instead of self-| rekindle, as the need be, in the temple of His 
sacrifice—which would compound for its own luke-| Church, in the temple of the heart, that zeal of 
warmness by the fervour and the fury of its com- | Jesus Christ, which is first devotion, then earnest- 
bativeness. Such zeal has in it something of that | ness, then indignation, then, and through all, love. 
bargaining in things holy with which, in Christ, it | Pray we that ours be not the condemnation of that 
was in sharpest conflict. | angel, of that Church, to which it was written, “ I 
(2) Secondly, Earnestness. Earnestness is not | know thy works, that thou art neither cold nor hot: 
all, but it is a part of zeal. Devotion to God must | I would thou wert cold or hot! So then because 
be earnestness for God. “Thy name, Thy king- | thou art lukewarm, and neither cold nor hot”—I will 
dom, Thy will,” must be the cry of the spirit which | none of thee! ‘As many as I love, I rebuke and 
is God's. The desire to bring others to God is but | chasten: be zealous therefore, and repent.” 
C. J. VAUGHAN, 
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_— who have read any of the later editions 
of Robert Southey’s “Life of Wesley” will 
remember the notes with which the pages are 
liberally besprinkled. Coleridge had carefully 
studied the book, and relieved his mind by out- 
breaks of marginalia, as was his custom. He left 
written instructions that the copy containing these | 
notes should after his decease be given back to 
Southey, the donor of it ; and so it comes that they 
are now incorporated with the work, though they | 
were not written with an eye to publication at all. | 
They are frank utterances, then. Any immediate | 
object to be gained could have in no way eclipsed | 
Coleridge’s fair judgment, or led him into extreme 
expressions. And yet, if we are to trust his | 
opinion, John Wesley ought ere this to have been | 
forgotten. He was an ambitious, domineering, and | 





vindictive man, who had little or no sympathy, 
generosity, or true high-mindedness. And, then, 
he was poor in speculative gifts—mistook logical | 
distinctions for philosophical principles ; and trom 
nost insufficient data leaped to conclusions which he 
erected into dogmas. To impose these dogmas upon | 
other minds he would have been guilty of the sheerest 
intolerance. Egotism, says Coleridge in effect, was 
the leading element in John Wesley’s character. 

But Coleridge seems to have for the moment 
forgotten the New Testament axiom, that the tree 
must be judged by its fruit. Men do not gather 
grapes from thorns, nor figs from thistles. Is it 
possible that the leader in the greatest spiritual 
reformation which England has witnessed could 
have been a man of small, mean, vindictive nature 
—a man of little, carping and commonplace in- 
tellect, eaten up with logic and self-conceit? Is it 
consistent with history or with human nature that 
a vast spiritual community, which has sent the 
thrill of its enthusiasm into farthest corners of the 
globe, drawing men everywhere out of darkness | 
into marvellous light, should owe its origin to such 
a soul as Coleridge would make out John Wesley 
to have been? Yet, even in Coleridge’s day, 
Methodism had won its triumphs. It had already 
spread its network of compact organization over Eng- 
land, and had its growing churches in the colonies 
and in foreign lands. America was already largely 
Methodist. Its missionaries had adventured into 
regions which had heretofore scarce been visited by 
the white man. And still in face of all this Cole- 
ridge could write so. Poor and mistaken, truly, are 
the judgments which we erring mortals confidently 
pronounce upon each other! 

John Wesley was not a perfect man. Far from it. 
It is not by perfect agents that God works out 
his perfect work. He sometimes maims and crushes 
them in their fairest proportions, lest by their com- 
placency his great ends might be deferred. By 
thus exposing the weakness of the instrument, He 
intends that the praise should be all the more surely 
rendered unto Him. But there are other reflections 
besides. Sometimes a coarse, imperfect tool does 








its work better than a finer one would do. The 
tools of the cabinet-maker would but ill suit the 
backwoodsman, who nevertheless may clear the 


| . ° ss 
way and supply material, without which the other 

| ~ . 
were brought to a stand-still. 


ug We must judge men 
with some reference to the work which they were 
evidently sent to do. 

If John Wesley had been a more perfect man, after 
the model Coleridge had in his eye, he would not 
have done so thoroughly the work which he did, and 
which it was so needful should be done in his day. 
A man who could calmly weigh and balance 
opinions, and regard them in reference to a com- 
plete philosophical system, was not likely to send 
out bands of field-preachers, who were willing to 
encounter all manner of ignominy and abuse— 
mobbing, cuffing, pelting of stones, and such-like 
indignities. A man who could rest in the acquies- 
cent comfort which college fellowships then sup- 
plied was not likely, at the risk even of his own 
life, to assail the license and the lust which were 
sapping the life of England. Nor could a man 
who was incapable of being so possessed by a great 
spiritual idea, as that all others should seem either 
indifferent or only erroneous in his conception, 
have fired the hearts of others with the glow of such 
self-denial as rendered of no account all ordinary 
considerations of prudence. “That which does 
not withstand, has itself no standing-ground.” So 
said Coleridge with reference to a different subject, 
and strange it is that in viewing Wesley he should 
have so forgotten his own great axiom. Wesley had 
to withstand all the influential social forces of the 
time. ‘They were enlisted in the service of corrup- 
tion, of license, of dreary indifference to spiritual 
truth. ‘It was one of the moments in which the 
world had fallen out of thought of God. Other ages 
may have been as wicked, but we doubt whether 
any age had learned so entirely to forget its con- 
nection with higher things, or the fact that the soul 
which did not die—an immortal being alien to 
other spheres—was within its clay.” Gambling, 
cursing, drunkenness, and riot went in company with 
professed delicacy and fastidiousness. Men talked 
sentiment and foully blasphemed in the same breath, 
as they returned from their orgies ; women swore, 
and whispered of nameless infamies, with a grace- 
ful lightness that could allow scraps of classical 
quotation. There was no enthusiasm, no faith; 
pleasure was the sole end of man’s existence, and 
money, as the one sure means thereto, was pursued 
with a recklessness that justified any crime if it but 
succeeded. Good men were as passive as though 
they felt themselves entirely helpless in face of the 
giant wickedness of the day. 

What wonder, then, seeing Wesley had such 
things as those to withstand, that he should some- 
times be inclined to withstand doctrines that had 
much to say for themselves, fearing lest in their 
practical issue they might lend favour to a merely 
passive religion? Easy ways of reform were not 
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for that time, of all times the world has yet seen. 
The axe must be laid at the root of the tree ; men’s 
souls must be taken by storm in these reactions 
that excesses only breed. John Wesley knew the 
weakness of his age, as well as its strength ; and, 
seizing the right moment, he shook it out of its 
self-indulgence and brought it to stand face to face 
with the God on whom it had turned its back, as it 
seemed, for good. The strength of such men will 
always lie very near to faults. We cannot expect 
smoothness from a John Baptist clothed with hairy 
raiment, and crying in the wilderness. 

One simple circumstance—perhaps as remark- 
able as anything in connection with Wesley—seems 
to us completely to traverse Coleridge’s estimate. 
It is this, that the shape into which Wesley’s reform 
finally developed was not the precise shape which 
he himself had desired and hoped for. The best 
points came out, as it were, by accident rather than 
by any ambitious forecast or calculation of his. He 
yielded himself to the voice of the brethren, re- 
ceived suggestions from them readily, was willing 
to regard things from the point of view of others, 
and to adopt different plans from his own, if it 
seemed clear that the great cause was thus to be 
furthered. After a long and varied experience, 
when he had begun to be as doubtful of his own 
first thoughts as of the thoughts of others, he said, 
“‘ From this time, I trust, we shall all suffer God to 
carry on his own work in the way that pleaseth 
Him.” So he learned to wait ; but the lesson was 
gradually learned. In after years, it sometimes 
seemed to him, looking back, that he had been too 
slow to stretch out his hand and take the instru- 
ment God desired to put into it. Instead of being 
self-willed, his work at first suffered by his stickling 
for order and his sincere regard for authority. He was 
most unwilling to break with the Church; did not 
like to think of any departure from her form of ritual. 

It was not Wesley who originated field-preach- 
ing. He was at first firmly set against it. This, 
the most powerful of all the earlier agencies of 
Methodism, Wesley himself for a while looked coldly 
askance at. In 1739, at the age of thirty-six, fol- 
lowing the example which had been set by White- 
ficld, he preached for the first time in the open air 
at Bristol. The place was a little eminence ina 
ground adjoining the city. His feeling was deep. 
He says, “I could scarce reconcile myself at first 
to this strange way of preaching in the fields ; 
having been all my life, till very lately, so tenacious 
of every point relating to decency and order, that 
I should have thought the saving of souls almost a 
sin if it had not been done in a church.” And, in 
relation to this providential guidance, it is worth 
while to notice here a very singular fact as to his 
preaching. ‘Though the preaching of his brother 
Charles and of Whitefield was quite as faithful as 
that of Wesley himself, and was far more impas- 
sioned, yet no such signs seem to have been 
attendant on their ministry as were attendant on 
his. We have read in books, and we have heard 
from persons from whom we would scarce have 





expected it, remarks to the effect that all the signs 
of “awakening ”—the prostrations and the out- 
cries which have marked all the great religious 
revivals—were nothing but the symptoms of a 
nervous epidemic—a sort of infectious mental 
disease analogous to physical epidemics as to the 
laws which govern them, They did not need 
otherwise to be accounted for on this view of the 
matter. The present writer has recollections of 
the preaching of William Burns during the heat of 
the great Scotch revival associated with his name. 
From the selfsame pulpit he had often heard 
appeals more eloquent, stirring, and impassioned, 
and to all appearance quite as earnest. But the 
same results did not follow as attended the preach- 
ing of Burns, and which ought to have followed. 
This explanation, therefore, does not exhaust the 
facts; for in these instances we have a more 
decisive effect when the ordinary producing causes 
are present only in lower degree, and have frequently 
little or no effect at all when they are powerfully 
present. In many such things it is difficult to 
reach consistency, if we will not, like Wesley, 
admit that God may have his own ways of working, 
and that, as a means, He may favour the efforts of 
some individuals over those of others. 

And what could well be more striking than the 
aversion which Wesley frankly acknowledges to 
have for a long time felt towards what proved to 
be his most powerful weapon? He always spoke 
of himself as having been guided of God. ‘There 
was no shadow of wavering in this acknowledg- 
ment. And as it was with field preaching, so it 
was in the case of nearly all the chief agencies with 
which his name is so intimately identified. For 
neither watch-nights, nor class-leaders, nor con- 
ferences first originated with him. They were 
developed out of suggestions which he got from 
others. It seems that he knew better how 
to take advantage of a tendency or a suggestion 
than to forecast politically or to scheme and 
invent in any way. A convincing proof of itself 
that he was not ambitious of personal distinction to 
the extent of directly planning to secure it. 

But just in the degree that he clung to the old 
which he had at first looked on coldly, but which 
had certainly received the seal of God’s approval, 
so he was disinclined to listen to new schemes, 
being always suspicious that there was more of 
man’s device than of God’s wisdom in them. He 
wished to let God do his work in his own way. 
This was his guiding axiom. He waited for the 
sign. And so it was with respect to doctrines. 
When once it became clear that they could no 
longer help him in his great work, they were not 
only set aside, but were declared to be dangerous 
and evil, and not of God. He could not have ful- 
filled his mission had it not been for his capacity of 
resting firmly on a great doctrine and setting others 
wholly aside. Weighing, balancing, and compro- 
mising, would at once have been fatal. These con- 
siderations explain much that may seem hasty and 
harsh in his conduct to individuals; they point 
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also to the great source of his strength—constant 
recognition of providential guidance. And cer- 
tainly it seems clear that Providence worked for 
this man’s ends—taking up and including his 
energies in the sweep of a wider plan than he him- 
self was ever conscious of, high and noble as were 
his purposes. His abiding distinction is that he 
obeyed, that he was faithful and flinched not in his 
following when he was convinced that the sign was 
clear beyond all question or cavil. And so John 
Wesley’s plans are still in process of being realised, 
and seem as well suited to their end as when first 
set in operation, commanding the suffrages of an 
ever-growing body of Christian men—yea, of the 
wide Christian Church itself. “ There may come a 
time when the name of Wesley will be more gene- 
rally known, and in remoter regions of the globe, 
than that of Frederick or Catherine. For the works 
of such men survive them, and continue to operate, 
when nothing remains of worldly ambition but the 
memory of its vanity and guilt.” 

Mr. Tyerman’s new Life of Wesley,* which is 
mainly our justification for the present article, 
has special value in this point of view. While no 
attempt is made at glossing over Wesley’s faults 
and failings, the importance of apparently insigni- 
ficant facts when seen in relation to evident provi- 
dential intention, is never overlooked. This new 
book is not the glorification of a man in his work, 
but rather the celebration of God’s purpose and 
favour in the work of a good but erring -man. 
Wesley’s life from first to last is seen more clearly 
than ever to be that of a man specially raised up 
and educated step by step for a great work. When 
his father’s house was set on fire, he was saved 
almost by a hairbreadth ; when he was in danger 
of lapsing into low materialistic views of things, 
there came news of strange ghostly noises in his 
father’s house, which at all events sufficed to stir 
his mind into newattitudes towards the supernatural, 
or rather towards spiritual things. And then, when 
in the first flush of his enthusiasm for the truth, he 
was in danger of losing himself in the toils of 
traditional authority and a showy ritual, of becoming 
an ascetic instead of an evangelist, he was de- 
spatched to Georgia, to discover there by dint of 


many mistakes, that it is the simple truth alone | 


that maketh free. But it is worth while, in view of 
this reflection, to outline the facts of Wesley’s 
earlier life somewhat more particularly. 

Surely that was a very favourable atmosphere in 
which the preacher of righteousness spent his child- 
hood. ‘There were no luxuries in the rectory at 
Epworth. Samuel Wesley, the revered father, was 
generous in his giving beyond most, and was con- 
sequently in debt and constant difficulty. But the 
golden air of true godliness filled the house. There 
was no strife and no grudging within those walls. 
The large family of young children were quietly 
instructed by the parents themselves—the mother, 





* The Life and Times of John Wesley, M.A., Founder of the 
Methodists. _By the Rev. L. Tyerman, Author of “ The Life and 
Times of the Rev. S. Wesley, M.A.” London: Hodder & Stoughton. 








practical and active, being able to teach the 
boys Greek and Latin; for those were the days 
when women aimed at being learned. Whether or 
not Susannah Wesley had ever been admired in 
early days for such attainments as these, she found 
them very useful now. ‘There was little, indeed, 
that she knew but she turned to account, if strict 
and judicious method could aid her. It is very 
odd to read the minute regulations she laid down 
for the government of the household. There was 
a time for everything; almost, too, a reason for 
everything. It seems, indeed, as though this was 
a household ruled by reason ; but a stream of quiet 
affection flowed beneath the cold level of regular 
observance, else father and mother could never 
have had the influence they did have, nor would 
the children have so faithfully stood by each other 
as they did in later times. To subdue the wills of 
their children is the one thing aimed at by many 
parents, whilst yet this is done by means the most 
arbitrary. But Mrs. Wesley did not forget that the 
informing of the understanding, though it was a 
gradual process, should likewise be begun at an 
early stage. The first thing she aimed at teaching 
them was self-control—when corrected they were 
not allowed to cry loud; after that was attained 
she deemed much would come easy, and innocent 
peculiarities could then be respected. 

And yet Mrs. Wesley, loving order and sticking 
by formal rule as she did, could act a very bold 
and independent part, once she was certain that 
conscience spoke clear in her breast. When the 
rector was away on one of his more lengthened 
absences at Convocation, she had gathered her 
children and the servants together to read and con- 
verse with them on the Sunday afternoon. The 
neighbours soon heard of it, and many of them 
wished to join the circle at the rectory. The 
numbers increased till at last not a few had to go 
away from want of space. The rector had been 
advised of the innovation by the curate, and wrote 
to his wife that her conduct was singular, and 
counselled greater prudence. But the wife was 
able to give a reason for her course :— 

“TI cannot conceive why any should reflect on 
you because your wife endeavours to draw people 
to church, and to restrain them from profaning the 
Lord’s-day, by reading to them and other persua- 
sions. For my part, I value no censure on this 
account. I-have long since shook hands with the 
world, and I heartily wish I had never given them 
more occasion to speak against me. As to its look- 
ing particular, I grant it does. And so does almost 
everything that is serious, or that may any way 
advance the glory of God or the salvation of souls, 
if it be performed out of a pulpit, or in the way 
of common conversation ; because in our corrupt 
age the utmost care and diligence has been used to 
banish all discourse of God, or spiritual concerns, 
out of society, as if religion were never to appear 
out of the closet, and we were to be ashamed of 
nothing so much as of confessing ourselves to be 
Christians, 
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“As for the proposal of letting some other per- 
son read, alas! you don’t consider what a people 
these are. I don’t think one man among them 
could read a sermon without spelling a good part 
of it. Nor has any of our family a voice strong 
enough to be heard by such a number of people. 

“ But there is one thing about which I am much 
dissatisfied, that is, their being present at family 
prayers. I don’t speak of any concern I am under 
barely because so many are present. For those 
who have the honour of speaking to the great and 
holy God need not be ashamed to speak before the 
whole world ; but because of my sex I doubt if it 
is proper for me to present the prayers of the people 
to God. Last Sunday I would fain have dismissed 
them before prayers, but they begged so earnestly 
to stay I durst not deny them.” 

After having stated all her reasons in justification 
of the course she had taken, she wound up with 
these characteristic words: “If you do, after all, 
think fit to dissolve this assembly, do not tell me 
you desire me to do it, for that will not satisfy my 
conscience ; but send me your positive command, in 
such full and express terms as may absolve me from 
guilt and punishment for neglecting the opportunity 
of doing good, when you and I shall appear before 
the great and awful tribunal of our Lord Jesus 
Christ.” But it seems the somewhat stern tenor 
of these words kept Mr. Wesley, who was a truly 
good man and eagerly desirous for the improvement 
of his parish, from raising any further objections. 

John Wesley, it is evident, received many of his 
most remarkable traits from his mother. ‘There is 
the same methodical carefulness, and yet the same 
openness to spiritual impression, the same close 
and anxious regard for order and authority, and yet 
the same readiness to follow up an opportunity in 
defiance of all precedent. We are, therefore, not 
surprised to read in the early portion of Mr. Tyer- 
man’s‘work :— 

“From early childhood, John was remarkable for 
his sober and studious disposition, and seemed to 
feel himself answerable to his reason and conscience 
for everything he did. He would do nothing with- 
out first reflecting on its fitness and propriety. If 
asked, out of the common way of meals, to have, 
for instance, a piece of bread or fruit, he would an- 
swer, with the coolest unconcem, ‘I thank you; I 
will think of it’ To argue about a thing seemed 
instinctive, and was carried to such a length, that 
on one occasion his father almost chid him, saying, 
‘Child, you think to carry everything by dint of 
argument ; but you will find how little is ever done 
in the world by close reasoning.’ ‘I profess, sweet- 
heart,’ said the rector in a pet to Mrs. Wesley, ‘I 
profess, sweetheart, I think our Jack would not 
attend to the most pressing necessities of nature, 
unless he could give a reason for it.’ And we are 
further told that ‘ with all his meditative reasoning, 
there was mixed devotion. It is a remarkable fact, 
scarce paralleled, that such was his consistency of 





conduct, that his father admitted him to the com- 
munion-table when he was only eight years old ; and | 


he himself informs us that, until he was about the 
age of ten, he had not sinned away that ‘ washing 
of the Holy Ghost’ which he received in baptism.” 

While yet only ten and a half years of age, he 
left his father’s roof for the Charterhouse School. 
Here he suffered much from injustice of the other 
boys. Owing to their greed, he frequently had no 
solid food save bread for weeks and months. But 
he bore his trials bravely. What he afterwards re- 
garded as being worse than the lack of bread was 
that whilst here he lost his firm hold on the religion 
which he had been so faithfully taught. He made 
great progress in scholarship, however ; and in his 
sixteenth year was elected to Christ Church, Ox- 
ford. During the first five years of his residence 
there, his religion consisted in saying his prayers 
and in occasionally reading good books, whilst, 
according to his own confession, he lived in sin. 
His gaieties led him into debt, and he not unfre- 
quently had to borrow. His father, owing to his 
own embarrassments, was unable to help him, so 
that he had hard lines to make shift on the £40 
he received as a Charterhouse scholar. He de- 
ferred taking orders for a good while; but, chanc- 
ing to read the “Christian Pattern” of Thomas 
& Kempis, and at the same time having the good 
fortune to meet with a Christian friend—the only 
person who seriously conversed with him on reli- 
gious matters during the ten years since he had 
left his home !—he took serious thoughts, and at 
once began the study of theology. Backed by his 
good mother’s urgent anxieties on his account, and 
encouraged by her wise counsels, he now resolved 
to take orders. But no sooner did he change his 
style of life than he was met by the sneers and 
laughter of his fellow-students. Mention of this 
circumstance in a letter home drew from his father 
the following reply :— 


“ Dear Son,—If you be what you write, I shall be 
happy. As for the gentlemen candidates you men- 
tion, does anybody think the devil is dead, or 
asleep, or that he has no agents left? Surely virtue 
can bear being laughed at! The Captain and 
Master endured something more for us before He 
entered into glory, and unless we track his steps, 
in vain do we hope to share that glory with Him. 

“Nought else but blessing from your loving 
father, ‘SAMUEL WESLEY.” 


At this time a strong tendency towards asceticism 
began to appear in him; he had longings to with- 
draw from the society of men for more complete 
selfcommunion. ‘The voices of father and mother, 
usually in accord, now came to him with conflicting 
tenor, and distressed him. His father declared 
that “‘self-mortification is an indispensable Chris- 
tian duty ;” whilst his mother, with a wiser hu- 
manity, gives him rules by which he may test the 
sin or the innocency of any pleasure. 

In 1725, at the age of twenty-two, he was 
ordained deacon, and soon thereafter was elected 
Fellow of Lincoln College. Here he resided and 
devoted himself to study. But his studies now 
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were coloured and directed by deep religious feel- 
ing. He read William Law’s “¢ Christian Perfec- 
tion” and “The Serious Call.” He was “convinced 
more than ever by their perusal of the impossibility 
of being half a Christian, and determined to be 
all devoted to God—soul, body, and substance.” 
Whatever differences afterwards arose between him 
and Law as to points properly mystical, Wesley to 
the end regarded “The Serious Call” as a great 
and beautiful work. 

His distinction at the university drew to him 
more acquaintances than he wanted. At first he 
tried to help them, but in vain. The way in which 
his serious conversation was received was not en- 
couraging, and “their arm/ess conversation damped 
all his good resolutions.” He found he must shake 
them off. “Therefore,” he says, “when any of 
them came to see me, I behaved as courteously as 
I could ; but to the question, ‘When will you come 
to see me?’ I returned no answer. When they 
had come a few times, and found I still declined 
returning the visit, I saw them no more.” 

He now acted for some two years as his father’s 
curate at Wroote, preparatory to taking priests’ 
orders. Who can doubt that the contact with dull 
ignorance, sin, and misery into which this position 
necessarily brought him would tend to deepen his 
anxiety as to the certainty of his own salvation? 
All we know is that he left Wroote with his ascetic 
propensity by no means lessened. He returned 
once more to Oxford to discharge his duties as a 
fellow and tutor of his college. There he found 
that his brother Charles, who had been elected from 
Westminster School to Christ Church, had become 
the centre of a society of young men who met 
together for the purpose of stimulating each other’s 
religious zeal, and aiding each other in good works 
by converse and by prayer. “ Every night they met 
to review what each had done during the day, and 
to consult what should be done the day following ; 
their meetings always commencing with prayer and 
ending with a frugal supper. Their plans of action 
were various. Some conversed with young students, 
and endeavoured to rescue them from evil company, 
and to encourage them in a sober and studious life. 
Others undertook the instruction and relief of im- 
poverished families ; others the charge of some par- 
ticular school, and others of the parish workhouse.” 

John heartily united with his brother and the 
little society which he had formed. It is very 
characteristic, however, that, in spite of his enthu- 
siasm, he was doubtful whether many of their pro- 
ceedings, though religiously right, were not eccle- 
siastically irregular. He therefore sought the ad- 
vice of the old rector, who afterwards, when John 
was dubbed “father of the Holy Club,” declared 
himself to be “the grandfather of it.” The rector, 


ever like himself, replied in these terms :—‘‘ As to 
your designs and employments, what can I say less 
than valde probo; and that I have the highest reason 
to bless God that He has given me two sons at 
Oxford to whom He has granted grace and courage 
to turn the war against the world and the devil.” 





Acting on his suggestion, they obtained from the 
chaplain of the prison permission to visit the pri- 
soners, and they also sought and obtained the 
approbation of the bishop on their work. The 
Wesleys lived on the barest pittance, and gave 
away all that they had. John himself tells the fol- 
lowing anecdote relating to this period :— 

“Many years ago when I was at Oxford, on a 
cold winter’s day, a young maid (one of those we 
kept at school) called upon me. I said, ‘ You seem 
half-starved. Have you nothing to wear but this 
thin linen gown?’ She said, ‘No, this is all I 
have.’ I put my hand into my pocket, but found 
I had scarce any money left, having just paid away 
what I had. It immediately struck me, Will thy 
Master say, ‘ Well done, good and faithful servant ? 
Thou hast adorned thy walls with the money which 
might have screened this poor creature from the 
cold! O justice! O mercy! are not these pic- 
tures the blood of this poor maid? See thy expen- 
sive apparel in the same hght! Thy gown, hat, 
head-dress! Everything about thee that cost more 
than Christian duty required thee to lay out, is the 
blood of the poor.’” 

At this time, according to John Wesley himself, 
they were in the strongest sense high-churchmen, 
zealous for the ritual and discipline of the Church. 
They were “ called in derision the Sacramentarians, 
Bible-bigots, Bible-moths, the Holy or the Godly 
Club.” One name, scarcely so contemptuous as the 
rest, was applied to them—the name Methodists, 
which through their zeal has become nowadays a 
wholly honourable designation, They drew up as 
severe rules of self-examination as those of any mo- 
nastic brotherhood, and were solemnly vowed to 
good works—“ to live by rule, and to pick up the 
very fragments of time that not a moment might be 
lost.” George Whitefield was then a young servitor 
of Pembroke College ; and he used to watch them, 
with a thrill of longing admiration, as they went to 
the communion or set out on their visits to the 
prisoners, the poor, and the sick, amid the jeers and 
taunts of the crowd. 

They kept severe fasts ; they defied the customs 
of the day as to hair and dress, in order that they 
might have the more to give away ; they even began 
to suspect the consistency of spending time and 
energy in the attainment of human learning, which 
drew from the rector of Epworth a counsel to 
“ bear no more sail than is necessary, but to steer 
steady.” Johnis urged by his father, now drawing 
near his end, to take the living of Epworth; but 
he declines to do so; and, after a short absence 
from Oxford, is much mortified to find that the 
zeal of several of his companions has drooped. 
But this only still more intensified his own, and he 
worked now with a sort of desperation. 

Meantime his reputation at the university rose. 
Though there were but few who spoke openly of 
his religious zeal with respect, he was everywhere 
| spoken of with respect for his learning and parts. 
| To the astonishment of all, and in the midst of 


| the fairest prospects, the two brothers suddenly 
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resigned all and set out to Georgia as missionaries 
to the Red Indians. Little good fruit, however, 
came of this mission, save that it brought John 
Wesley into contact with the Moravians, whose 
faith and holiness were such as he had never before 
witnessed. Peter Bohler, the pastor, convinced 
him that he was yet unregenerate; but at the 
same time Wesley was counselled to preach faith 
until he had it, and then, because he had it, he 
would preach it. ‘Our way of believing in the 
Saviour seems so easy to Englishmen,” confessed 
Bohler, “ that they cannot reconcile themselves to 
it; if it were a little more artful, they would much 
sooner find their way into it.” John Wesley had a 
great struggle, but at length he felt with the whole 
force of his conviction that he had obtained the 
true peace. He and his brother, who had gone 
through a similar experience, at once set out ona visit 
to the Moravians in Germany ; and on their return 
to England they earnestly began to preach immediate 
repentance and immediate salvation. Wesley’s 
heart was so full that he could not confine himself 
to the ordinary forms of prayer ; and very soon he 
began to arrange his hearers into bands or classes 
—the first simple rudimentary germs of that great 
organization called Methodism—that tree under 
which so many souls have found shelter and spiri- 
tual warmth. They were regarded as mad fanatics, 
held in contempt by the refined and the learned, 
and so hated by the vulgar that they were fre- 
quently affronted, and mobbed, and severely in- 
jured. The churches everywhere were speedily 
closed against them ; and, as we have mentioned, 
John Wesley, in 1739, began that field preaching 
in which he steadily persevered till meeting-houses 
began to rise all over the country. 

And, speaking strictly, what more is there to 
tell of John Wesley’s history that can be told in 
such a place as this? Every one knows already as 
much as our space would permit us to recite. It 
is for fifty years nothing less than the history of 
Methodism, and indeed it forms no small portion 
of the history of England during that time ; for he 
it was who made England feel once more that 
religion is a reality. The effects of the great 
awakening that followed on his preaching are 
apparent even in the political events that suc- 
ceeded. He brought in a new era; in great degree 
reforming the Church which had cast him out. 
After ceaseless toil and self-denial, he died in 
acknowledged honour and full of years. 

During the fifty years of his itinerant ministry, 
it has been calculated that he travelled a quarter of 
a million miles and preached more than forty thou- 
sand sermons. He studied as he rode with the 
book before him on his horse’s neck; and the 
profits derived from his manifold writings he sys- 
tematically devoted to charity and religious pur- 
poses. Many believed he was wealthy; he was 
often without money to pay for the supply of his 
most moderate wants. In 1776, the Commis- 
sioners of his Majesty’s excise fancying that Wesley 
must have plate for which he had omitted to make 











return, wrote to him on the subject, desiring an 
immediate answer. His reply was at once decided, 
short, and characteristic :— 


“S1r,—I have two silver teaspoons at London, 
and two at Bristol. This is all the plate which I 
have at present; and I shall not buy any more 
while so many around me want bread. 

“T am, Sir, your most obedient servant, 
“JoHN WESLEY.” 


His complete and unfaltering faith in the extra- 
ordinary guidance of God would have been nothing 
short of a marvel had it not been associated with such 
remarkable sagacity and self-control. In 1760 his 
brother Charles was in ill-health ; and to him at that 
time he wrote this very characteristic letter :— 


“ DEAR BROTHER,—I care not a rush for ordi- 
nary means ; only that it is our duty to try them. 
All our lives and all God’s dealings with us, have 
been extraordinary from the beginning. We have 
reason, therefore, to expect that what has been 
will be again. I have been preternaturally restored 
more than ten times. I suppose you will then be 
restored for the journey ; and that by the journey, 
as a natural means, your health will be re- 
established, provided you determine to spend all 
the strength which God shall give you in this work. 

“Cornwall has suffered miserably by my long 
absence, and the unfaithfulness of the preachers. Ileft 
seventeen hundred in the societies, and I find twelve 
hundred. If possible, you should see Mr. Walker. He 
has been nearly a month at the Hot Wells. He is 
absolutely a Scot in his opinions, but of an excellent 
spirit. My love to Sally. Adieu. JoHN WESLEY.” 


Such, indeed, is John Wesley’s history in brief. 
Complete faith, yet resolute, unswerving work, all 
done as though everything depended upon the 
doing of duty and there was no such thing as Pro- 
vidence. There is a ready helpful kindliness in 
him, but little tenderness: he would not waste a 
word to conciliate weakness of any kind, save that 
it were for Christ’s sake. How kindly and yet how 
cutting is the tone of some of his letters to his 
sister, when she blamed him for being inattentive 
to her! A terrible impatience of stupidity and 
idleness is ingrained in him; but grace did much 
to subdue it. He himself was well aware of this, 
confessed to it, and fought against it. The irritable 
elements in his nature were most easily excited by 
these. Of reasonable opposition he could bear his 
share, and try to draw some profit from it. But 
towards feebleness and folly he was all intolerance ; 
and his legislation seemed specially directed to 
framing rules which should as long as possible 
reduce their power to a minimum in the councils of 
Methodism. And who shall say that Methodism 
does not owe to this some of its severe and grand 
self-dependence, which surely needs large infusions 
of loving Christian zeal to keep it from becoming 
barren and cold in its isolation? ‘Taken in this 
light, there is more significance than is seen at first 
in this amusing anecdote :— 
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“«Tommy,’ said Wesley once, ‘touch that,’ 
pointing to adock. The itinerant did so. ‘Do 
you feel anything?’ asked Wesley. ‘No,’ replied 
his friend. ‘Touch that,’ continued Wesley, point- 
ing to a nettle. His companion obeyed, and, in 
consequence, was stung. ‘ Now, Tommy,’ remarked 
Wesley, ‘some men are like docks ; say what you 
will to them, they are stupid and insensible. Others 
are like nettles; touch them, and they resent it. 
Tommy, you are a nettle ; and, for my part, J would 
rather have to do with a nettle than a dock.” 

And Wesley could deal right cleverly with the social 
nettles which were so rank in his day. His treat- 
ment was decisive. He did not shrink from the 
inevitable encounter ; but he took care not to touch 
the nettle till he could grasp it; and he went 
unstung whilst it was bruised. One instance will 
be as good as many :— 

“On quitting Bath, on one occasion, Wesley 
was told that Beau Nash meant to interfere, and 
was entreated not to attempt to preach. Wesley, 
however, was not the man to yield to a swaggering 
rake. He had gone to preach, and preach he 
would, and did; the threatenings of Nash having 
made his congregation much larger than was ex- 
pected. Besides the poor, he had many of the 
rich and great. Soon after Wesley began his 
sermon, the Beau, in his immense white hat, 
appeared, and asked by what authority he dared 
to do what he was doing now. Wesley replied, 
‘ By the authority of Jesus Christ, conveyed to me 
by him who is now Archbishop of Canterbury, 
when he laid his hands upon me, and said, “ Take 
thou authority to preach the Gospel.”’ ‘ But this, 
said Nash, ‘is a conventicle, and contrary to Act 
of Parliament.’ ‘No,’ answered Wesley, ‘ conven- 
ticles are seditious meetings ; but here is no sedi- 
tion, therefore it is not contrary to Act of Parlia- 
ment.’ ‘I say it,’ cried the man of Bath; ‘and 
besides, your preaching frightens people out of 
their wits.’ ‘Sir,’ said Wesley, ‘did you ever hear 
me preach?’ ‘No.’ ‘How, then, can you judge 
what you have never heard?’ ‘I judge, he an- 
swered, ‘by common report.’ ‘Common report,’ 
replied Wesley, ‘is not enough. Give me leave to 
ask you, sir, is not your name Nash?’ ‘It is,’ he 
said. ‘Sir,’ retorted Wesley, ‘I dare not judge of 
you by common report.’ The master of the cere- 
monies was worsted; and, after a pause, simply 
asked what the people wanted ; upon which an old 
woman begged Wesley to allow her to answer him ; 
and, amid her taunts, the resplendent king of the 
pump-room sneaked away.” 

Theclose logical characterof Wesley’s mind and the 
irritability and impatience of his disposition account 
for much of the harshness which he occasionally 
showed towards opponents. He was sometimes 
passionate, but he was not relentless. In his dif- 


ferences with Whitefield and with others on points 
of doctrine, it is very beautiful to notice how the 
longing for Christian union speedily triumphs. And 
he deserves the more credit for this in that he was 
little dependent on sympathy. 


Indeed, he was in 





many ways extremely conciliating and liberal. He 
regarded creeds as indicatory rather than absolute ; 
was inclined only to hold a man blamable for his 
religious opinions when they directly came detri- 
mentally to affect his conduct; and laboured most 
devotedly to deepen spirituality, assured that this 
once attained dogmatic truth would have added 
value. He had a ready but extremely just way of 
distinguishing between an opinion and a doctrine, 
which is quite characteristic of his theology, in spite 
of some of Coleridge’s charges. He was wont to 
say :—‘ Whatever is ‘compatible with love to Christ 
and a work of grace’ I term an ofinion, as contra- 
distinguished from an essential doctrine. And cer- 
tainly the holding of particular election and final 
perseverance is compatible with these.” 

Wesley was a lover of plainness—plain food, 
plain clothing, and plain language. ‘‘ What is it,” 
he wrote in 1784, “that constitutes a good style? 
Perspicuity, purity, propriety, strength, and easi- 
ness joined together. When any one of these is 
wanting, it is not a good style. As for me, 
I never think of my style at all, but just set 
down the words that come first. Conciseness, 
which is now, as it were, natural to me, brings 
quantum sufficit of strength. If, after all, I observe 
any stiff expression, I throw it out neck and 
shoulders. Clearness, in particular, is necessary for 
you and me, because we are to instruct people of 
the lowest understanding. We should constantly 
use the most common, little, easy words (so they 
are pure and proper) which our language affords. 
When [had been a member of the University about 
ten years, I wrote and talked much as you do now. 
But when I talked to plain people in the Castle or 
the Town, I observed they gaped and stared. This 
quickly obliged me to alter my style and adopt the 
language of those I spoke to. And yet there is a 
dignity in this simplicity which is not disagreeable 
to those of the highest rank.” 

And it ought never to be forgotten, in any 
deliberate estimate of Wesley, that he was one of 
the very first of England’s philanthropists to de- 
nounce the infamous evil of slavery. “ Statues, 
and other honours, declarative of a nation’s 
homage, have been justly awarded to Wilber- 
force; but Wesley’s record is on high, and the 
day has yet to come when the influence of his 
advanced views will be duly and gratefully recog- 
nised.” Even some of Wesley’s friends (among 
others Whitefield, who possessed slave property) 
were strangely blinded to a system that he boldly 
denounced as the “ execrable sum of all villanies!” 

The works of such men indeed remain, and pale 
not in their lustre as the years roll. Their names 
are graven deeper on the heart of humanity than 
those of proud emperors or ambitious generals. 
For in this, too, the Scripture is authoritative in its 
declaration: ‘The teachers shall shine as the 
brightness of the firmament; and they that turn 
many to righteousness as the stars for ever and 
ever.” 

BENJAMIN ORME. 
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AND LADY-SUPERINTENDENCE, 


Suggested by the Memorials of Miss Agnes Fones.* 


OME three years ago there appeared in Good | 
Words an article entitled “Una and her 
Paupers.” It was by Miss Nightingale, and was a 
sketch of the life of Agnes E. Jones, who, doing a | 
good work for her country and fellow-men, died in | 
the service, and it contained an earnest and some- 
what reproachful appeal to her country-women to 
come forward and fill the ranks of labourers for the 
sick and sorrowful. 

After a careful reading of this and other writings 
bearing on the subject, let us try to gather the 
reason why, when we hear, as Miss Nightingale 
says, so many complaints of the want of work for | 
women, there are so few to do ¢his work. 

We believe there are many who would gladly 
enter upon this service, many parents who would | 
willingly permit their daughters to embrace it as a 
vocation, were its training somewhat less hard, and | 
were the result not so frequently loss of health, or | 
sometimes even, as in the case of Miss Jones, an | 
untimely death. 

God forbid that any among us should refuse or | 
be slow to lay down his life at duty’s call; but the 
duty must be very plain and unmistakable, for 
surely it is a better thing to live for God than to} 
die. There ave circumstances in which no other | 
way is open; but these are very exceptional cases, | 
and in these days God may be better served by 
faithful living than by the sacrifice of health and life. | 

We know of sundry cases, and these Memorials 
add another instance to the list, in which ladies 
having devoted themselves to this work have, after | 
a few years spent in it, returned to their homes—if | 
they have returned at all—broken down in health, 
invalids perhaps for life, the only future before them 
one of endurance, when, had the work been less | 
hard, or they more fitted for it, they might have | 
continued in faithful and useful service for a life- | 
time. It may be that the health of the women of | 
this generation is less strong than it might or should | 
be, that the luxurious way of living weakens and 
unfits for hard work ; indeed, it is admitted on all 
sides that such is the case ; but the question is not, 
could we desire a different kind of person to fill | 
the place? but, how shall we best fill it with those 
we have? The harvest being so great, and the 
labourers so few, we must do the best with those 
that are at hand, whether they are just what we 
could wish or not; and here in England earnest 
and self-devoted women, ready to work as much as 
they can, are zo¢ wanting. There are many who are 
now, and have for years been working steadily and | 
faithfully, whose names are altogether worthy to | 
stand beside that of Miss Jones in their devotion 
to the service of suffering humanity. 

Miss Nightingale says that it is an abuse of words 
to represent this service as a sacrifice and a mar- 


| 





* Memorials of Agnes Elizabeth Jones. By her Sister. London: 
Strahan and Co. 





tyrdom ; and in a sense she is right, few professions 
can offer such satisfaction and such reward. All 
who have in any way been engaged in it bear that 
testimony. But it must be remembered that xurses 
are recruited from the ranks of those to whom hard 
work is no novelty, who have been used to it from 
their infancy; the lessons, therefore, which they 
have to learn are those of tenderness and handi- 
ness, rather than how to inure their bodies to hard- 
ness ; for we must not forget that it is not only a 
“willing spirit” which is required, but a robust 
“flesh.” And many an earnest, loving soul, ready 
and willing to serve God and her fellows in this 
way, possessing every requisite gift save only that 
of great bodily strength, fails, simply because not 
having been early trained to hard work, her health 
is not able to endure it. 

And yet surely, with so crying a need for workers, 
a more careful organization, the fitting of each 
person into the place she could fill, not an attempt 
to fit each to every place, would find a niche in the 


temple of nursing, for those who having all the 


| noble self-denying qualities of mind and heart which 


are requisite lack only the strong body to carry out 
the work perfectly. 

We know there is a feeling current among those 
who go into this service that there should be some 
hardships and disagreeables to go through at the 
outset as a test of the true desire or fitness for the 
work ; but wherefore should these be of such a 
nature as to shut out all but the most robust ? 

In the case of Miss Jones the training was so 
hard that her health was unquestionably impaired 
for the rest of her life. Who could read such 
passages as this from her life at Kaiserswerth and 
not feel it to be so?—“Sometimes it did seem a 
waste of power when she was obliged to spend so 
much time each day in cleaning lamps and stoves, 
sweeping floors, and doing other rough work, which 
sadly tried her delicate hands,” and she regrets her 
uselessness “ when she had to keep them poulticed 
and bandaged from the injury they had received.” 
And not only this, but we find that here began the 
deafness, which went on increasingly to her life’s 
end, and which her physician “declared to arise 
entirely from nervous debility caused by overwork.” 

Could not the training for lady-superintendents 
be modified? They at least must generally be 
drawn from the educated classes, upon whom, from 
their different upbringing, all this falls doubly hard. 
We do not consider it necessary for the lady of a 
private house to be thoroughly versed in the prac- 
tice of every branch of domestic work before she is 
perfectly fitted for her place and able for its duties. 
That she should know when a thing is well done, 
and enough of its nature to be just and considerate 
towards those who are to do it, or able to show 
them how to do it if occasion requires, is sufficient. 
Why, then, must a lady-superintendent of a hospital 
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be trained in all these details, more especially as 
from the nature of the case such training may in- 
jure her health? Miss Jones was not an exception- 
ally delicate person ; on the contrary, all her early 
life before going to Kaiserswerth it appears she was 
extremely strong and able for work, rather un- 
usually so, we should gather from these Memorials. 
That a lady should uow how to do any of these 
things we should all admit to be essential, for she 
might at any time be called upon to instruct those 
under her; but a highly educated woman, accus- | 
tomed to observe and quick to learn, would very | 
soon gain sufficient knowledge for any practical | 


purpose that ought to come within her sphere as | 


lady- superintendent. For, observe, she is of fo be 
a nurse. If she attempts it, either her duty as 
superintendent, or her health as a woman, is nearly | 
sure to suffer. With the present system the lady, | 
from her superior education and equal training, 
will probably always be the best nurse in the hos- 
pital, and how is she to resist exercising her powers, 

how, whén hers is the most sensitive heart and the | 
most delicate hand, when she can speak words of 
comfort and soothe by her mere presence as no 
other can, is she to refrain from devoting herself, 

from taking one special case after another until her 
exertions become so great that she sinks under 
them? The temptation to do this will be to a 
noble and loving heart almost irresistible, but it | 
must be resisted. She must remember that it Is | 

not her work. Hers is to see that others do, not | 
to do herself, and the two positions cannot | 
rightly be combined. To do so would require very 
extraordinary capabilities, and we have only ordi- 
nary ones to deal with. 

The care of the sick, the anxious watching of | 
the turns of the complaint, the soothing of the | 
sufferer, is the work of the nurse; and all this is a 
most engrossing occupation; therefore the nurse 
has, or ; should have, some one to watch over her, | 
and care for her health, to see that she takes the 
needful rest and recreation; some one to es 
she owes implicit obedience, and to whom there- 
fore she must submit, however desirous to continu | 
her labours, when her superior, with the clear eye 
of a general withdrawn from the hottest part of the 
battle, sees rest to be necessary. ‘The nurse, there- | 
fore, is, if her mistress be wise and considerate, 
safe from such habitual overwork as will injure her 
health—we are not now speaking of danger from 
infection ; the embracing of this work at all shows | 
that the person who does it is willing to run that 
risk. But who is to take this care for the lady- 
superintendent ? Her training has placed in her 
hands a power, the exercise of which arouses a | 
more absorbing interest and enthusiasm, so to 
speak, than almost any other, and yet she must 
refrain from using it, or else she is taking upon | 
herself two positions, either of which is ful ly suffi- | 
cient for the capacity of any but a very exceptional | 
woman ; and we have the sad result of a complete | 
breakdown, or, as in the case of Miss Jones, of 
death, w hen all that can be said is,— | 





“In this work, with all its peculiar difficulties 
and trials to the mind of a refined and accom 
plished lady, Agnes bore up for more than three 
years, allowing herself so little rest by day or 
by night, that at last, as might with reason have 
been expected, even her fine constitution has given 
way, and all her work on earth is finished.” 

Finished, nay, ended, if you will, but not finished ; 
for we, who look upon her empty place, and 
search in vain for another to fill it, and watch the 
| Spirit she strove to inculcate fading as flowers fade 
| that are without water, we know that her work was 
| only begun. We feel that her life was sacrificed 
to ov er-work ; the fair, helpful life that might, with 
proper care, ‘have gone on for twenty or thirty 
years to come, an ever-growing blessing to all it 
came in contact with, ended after three years’ work! 
Three years’ work, and three years’ training! It is 
woeful to think of! 

It does not appear that her staff of nurses was 
insufficient. She was not without helpful trained 
women to do her bidding; an almost sufficient 
| number, probably, to nurse the number of patients 
cormmitted to her charge. But it is hardly possible 
to imagine a noble, self-denying woman like her 
doing otherwise a¢ the moment than she did, the 
need was so pressing, her desire to teach and to 
help on to good all those about her was so great. 
But when we consider her great influence over 
others, and her power of attaching those near her to 
herself, it is impossible not to feel very sad and 
grieved that she had no wise friend to hold her 
back; no one to put it before her as @ duty, as 
much God's will as that she should wor for others, 
to take the needed rest; to urge upon her the 
importance of life; and that her great powers of 
usefulness, and the health enabling her to use 
them, were to be jealously preserved for the 
Master’s service. It does not appear that any one 
did this ; that any one read the signs, and said to 
her, * This great prostration of body, this deaf- 
ness and terrible pain, are warnings by which God 
is showing you, while there is yet time, that you 
are overtasked, and that your health is ‘becoming 
| impaired—the health you hold in trust for his 
service and have no right to cast away. Rest now, 
that you may serve Him more after awhile.” In 
‘the old days, when the disciples were weary, and 
had no time, because of the numbers /Aey had to 
serve, so much as to eat, their Master said to 
them, ‘*Come ye yourselves apart into a desert 
place, and rest awhile” (St. Mark vi. 31). But 
no one- appears to have performed this act of 
thoughtfulness for ¢hzs disciple. No doubt she 
was often entreated to “spare herself ;” but to 
one so loving and active in whatever she believed 
to be God’s service, nothing short of showing 








| Clearly that a higher duty lay in taking the needful 


| rest, than in persevering in work,—that the one was 
required by God as truly as the other, —could have 
| sufficed. It should have been urged upon her, 
that it is faithful life, not working ourselves to 
death, that He requires at our hands 3 and that 
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his laws of health must be respected if life is to 
last. A body tried by years of over-work will 
and must succumb to the first serious illness, as 
happened here, and no special intervention will 
take place to prevent it, however much friends 
may hope and expect it. Miss Jones’s life was 
regarded by Miss Nightingale as one of the most 
valuable in England; and another friend, when 
told by the doctors that “nothing but a miracle 
could save her,” replied, “A miracle will be 
wrought then,” so great seemed to all around the 
need that she should live. 
late. 
knowledge into which she has entered, she would 





But it was then too | 
And surely now, in the fuller light and | 
| It wears the health, and unless the religious devo- 


desire that others should profit by and learn from | 


any warnings her history may contain. 
not without brave and faithful workers ; but neither 
have we so many, even were it right that such 
things should be, that we can afford to sacrifice 
them. ‘The more we admire her self-denying and 
faithful service, the more pitiful we feel it, that in 
consequence, first of the hardness of her training, 
and then of the temptation to overwork, caused in 
a great measure by that training, she died at thirty- 
five. 

Is there no arrangement by which this work 
can be made possible to those who are not strong, 
and also safe for those who are? For the nurse, 
par excellence, strength is required; but not un- 
frequently we find, in very delicate persons, the 
qualities and gifts needed for the superintendent’s 
place. Influence over others, the power of guiding, 
teaching, urging to high thoughts and paths of 
duty, gentle consideration, and wise foresight, are 
often possessed by persons with little bodily 
strength. Why are these to be shut out? At 
present decause they cannot go through the full 
nurse’s training, they are regarded as unfitted for 
the other place. But this is not necessarily so. 
Moreover, the fact of their not having that train- 
ing, that facility in a nurse’s work, would remove 
the temptation, now so great, to take upon them- 
selves double work, to which they fall victims. 
Let the trainings be different, as the duties are 
different ; for it is not the same thing to under- 
stand for the purpose of guidance and teaching, as 
for the purpose of practising. Indeed, a lady- 
superintendent should be taught that it is a sacred 
duty to keep herself free from the nurse’s special 
work, in order to overlook and guide and spare 
her rightly, which she could not do if she were 
herself immersed in it. 

Then why should there not be two lady-super- 
intendents in large and responsible situations—one, 
of course, first, the other second, but each able 
to take the duty alone for a short time while the 
other took her holiday, and sharing the work and 
helping each other with loving thoughtfulness and 
care? It is almost impossible to exaggerate the 
good that would arise from such an arrangement in 
many now almost overwhelming positions: the 
comfort and refreshment it would be to have some 
one to consult with, to depute work to, and a re- 


We are} 


sponsible friend to leave in charge when the need- 
ful holiday or rest was taken. For in what other 
profession would any one feel it well to arrange so 
that, being alone responsible and able for the work, 
there was no possibility of taking an occasional 
holiday? Let any one, reading the record of Miss 
Jones’s life in Liverpool, picture to themselves how 
much easier it would have been had her labours 
been shared by such a friend ! 

Something may perhaps be said of its being 
waste, especially while workers are so much needed, 
to devote two to do the work of one. But it is still 
greater waste to require from one the work of two. 


tion be of the very noblest, it saps the moral 
strength. It is a perilous thing when one in any 
office can say with truth, ‘‘ However hard I may 
work, however I spend my strength, I cannot do 
the duties of my position thoroughly,” and it seems 
rather the tendency in England at the present time 


| to have as few individuals employed in any special 





work as possible, making it necessary that those 
few should be of the noblest capacity and the most 
robust health, and then, sad to say, not unfrequently 
wearing them out in a comparatively short time. 
There are many positions which could be very 
thoroughly filled by two, the duties of which re- 
quire a very exceptional ove adequately to perform. 

This work, too, of superintendence of nursing is 
one pre-eminently requiring experience, and it will 
therefore be better performed by one who has held 
the place for many years than by the most superior 
novice in the work; but it is not in the nature of 
things that a position such as Miss Jones held in 
Liverpool should be filled, in any wide sense, by 
the same person for any length of time. Work to 
be continuous must be natural. It must not entail 
entire separation from friends. It must not be too 
hard, nor its hours too long, so as frequently to 
encroach upon sleep. If it be anxious and harass- 
ing, there must be periods of complete rest and 
change. Probably the labour of superintending a 
large hospital, if undertaken by a person, however 
capable, with wide views of its duties and respon- 
sibilities, would prove too hard unless there could 
be a period of complete change from it every year, 
and therefore it is very desirable, and we believe 
will ultimately be found to be necessary, that such 


| a work should never be undertaken by one alone. 


It seems to us that as those who superintend 
nurses should never, however pressed to do so, 
allow a nurse to continue at work when her health 
is suffering ; so those who train the superintendents 
should never sanction them in undertaking work, 
except for a very momentary need, where there is 
not a reasonable hope of their being able to con- 
tinue it for a long time. 

When this is so, when loving and faithfui hearts 
can give their service in this work without either 
giving up their friends altogether or losing their 
health from the hardness of the work, we think 
there will be no want of answers to the call. 

M. 
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SALT OF THE EARTH. 


coach at the| Mint, the Custom House and the Cathedral. 


Bell, Dock-| 
gate ae 
; Londo The 


means even for the single day that must suffice | 


them to furnish their room, and so they put up at 
the musty “ Old Admiral,” lower down the street. 
There could not have been a more insignificant 
arrival. If they drifted away here or there—surely 
it could not matter much! 

They decided to take rooms in Cocker’s Rents, 
off the main thoroughfare. They took two parlours | 






basket on her knee all the way from Norwich. 


the | They found a comfortable free-seat in Shadwell 
cen- | church, and went to it so regularly and so early, 
a| that they acquired as comfortable a sense of pos- 
mar- | session as Mr. Billiter himself in his great square 


| pew. On fine summer evenings, the two would 


put| walk out together, wandering about the City streets, 
from | while Tom would proudly impart his slender and 
Norfolk | apocry phal knowledge about the Tower and the 


The 
roy. al tragedies connected therewith seemed all the 
more real for the dreadful things which had hap- 
pened in their own time in France, and which had 
actually been alluded to by their own preachers at 
Norwich. ‘Tom told them all over and over again ; 
but that did not matter where talker and listener 
were in harmony, and Ellen delighted to hear the 
same old story, and to correct Tom by himself 
whenever he varied in his details. Dry facts were 
solemn mysteries to their simplicity. Their notions 
of good and evil, of providence and vengeance, 
were broad and distinct as the circles on a target, 
and with no fine-drawn lines between to shade the 
one into the other. The City threw its charm of 
hoar immensity over their childlikeness. They 
did not seem to weary much for the country places 
which they had loved and left. As Ellen said to 


| the Billiter clerk who once called in with a special 


message for ‘Tom, “ We knows we’ve got to stop 
here, and we makes the best of it; and, as Tom 
says, maybe if we had the country again, we should 


in the house farthest from Dockgate Street, and | be a-wishin’ for this.” 


there they carried the two old hair trunks, brimful | 
with their fresh bridal finery and old village keep- 
sakes. Good and substantial was the bridal finery 
—a “suit of best,” that would spare the bride- 
groom’s wages for many a year; and for the bride, 
a bright green merino gown, a sprigged shawl, and 
substantial Dunstable, that, with due washing and 
turning, would serve her as festive attire for half 
her lite. They liked colour, this Thomas and 
Ellen Warriner. They bought a red and blue rug, 
and from the depths of her box Ellen produced 
quantities of gay patchwork, enough for quilt and 
chair covers too. Their rooms were whitewashed, 
but Tom presently touched them up with the blue- 
bag. And when the gilt-leaved Bible, which 
Tom’s old master had given him on his wedding- 
day, was placed on the chest of drawers, between 
gay figures of coarse pottery, then Thomas and 
Ellen sat down to their tea rejoicing. 

Tom earned good wages at the wharf of Messrs. 


Billiter, the great seed merchants, and he and 
Ellen managed to live very comfortably, to put 


by a trifle, and yet to spare some odd pence 
“to treat themselves.” They were country-tolk, 
and knew how to manage flowers so well, that they 
could even keep some alive in Cocker’s Rents. 
They could not resist a gay print now and then; 
and they kept a cat, which Ellen had brought in a 
VII—39 





They had their trials notwithstanding. Though 
Cocker’s Rents was “respectable,” as that word 
went in Dockgate Street, and encouraged no 
tenants who could not truthfully describe their 
way of life, under the most rigorous census, still 
that included all sorts of people, from Nicky 
O’Hara, the dock-labourer, who had eight children, 
and was never drunk less than once a week, 
whereby the black eyes of his “ Katty, darlint of 
the wor-rld,” had generally a shade of abnormal 
blackness, to Peter Smith, the shoemaker, who 
was a bachelor, and worked from Sunday morning 
till Saturday night, and never spent a penny that 
was not for stern necessaries. There was every shade 
of character, but perhaps all would be divided into 
those who could content themselves with the lowest 
sensual indulgence, and those who could not con- 
tent themselves at all. Among these the War- 
riners came, neither drinking, nor lounging, nor 
wasting ; nor yet grudging, and moiling, and talk- 
ing evil of dignities. They were not of the 
O’Haras, nor yet of the Peter Smiths. 

Some of their troubles, in a measure, these 
simple people drew upon themselves. Londoners 
of their class understand the art of being in a court, 
yet not of it. But the Warriners had brought 
their provincial neighbourliness with them. It 
never even occurred to them that they might keep 
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their room door closed to pecple who lived under|a perfectly angelic woman suddenly became a 


the same roof, and the same prerogative must, in a 
way, be extended to everybody in the Rents. 

“Ah, Misthress Warriner, but it’s yeself that’s 
the fine lady,” Katty O' Hara would say, when she 
“ dhropped in to borrer a flat-iron, havi ing lent her 
own to a friend last Saturday evening ;’ “it’s 
yeself that has everything nice about ye, and going 
off to yer church o’ a Sunday, like a Christhian, I 
swear, though ye are a Protestanter.” And then, 
leaving a trail of dirty footprints on Fllen’s clean 
floor, which she must instantly fall to and remove, 
Katty would go off to her next neighbour’s to say, 
“That’s a proud piece, that is. We're too dirty 
and low for my lady. Lat her wait till she has 
childer climbing round her, and her man off with 
the rest o’’em. Does she think it’s hanging to 
her apron-string he'll be for ever? Bedad, Mrs. 
Brian, but I’d rather have a bhoy | ike my Nick, 
than one that ’ud be a-countin’ the cinders on the 
hairth, and would not put on a shirt with a hole 
in’t. Live and lat live, Mrs. Brian, and don’t be 
allays strainin’ yeself, is my motter. The Vargin 
an’ St. Peter ‘Il know it’s been hard lines for poor 
folk like us, an’ they’ll lat us pass aisy.” 


“Those Warriners seem decent people,” said | 


Peter Smith to himself (he never talked toa any omg 
else). “But they have Katty O’Hara talkin 
their room, and I met Nick in the street with ie 
man, 
the bargain. 
cat? <A cat! 
save their money. 
Church-goers too. 
for those that hasn’t got to give? 
think the parson’s up to but just getting his livin’, 
as well as he can, like the rest o’ us? Those as 
works hard in poor parishes only do it to catch 
the bishop’s eye, for then they are put to better pay, 
and they does no more. Did ye ever hear of a 
rich vicar a-going among fevers and thieves and 
bad women? Nothe. He hires a young chap or 
two to do it cheap, and saves souls by proxy.” 
Poor Peter Smith! His wide, high forehead and 
large brain showed that God had given him more 
than his share of ideality, benevolence, and venera- 
tion. Where had they gone? He had a world as 
it should be, in his own brain, as ideal in humbler | 
materials as Plato’s Republic. But there was no 
love to link it with the world as it is. He might 
plan arrangements by which want could “x un- 
known, and property become a benefit for all; but | 
when a lucky job brought him in an unexpected | 
shilling, he never thought of giving a halfpenny to | 
the soldier’s blind widow who stood begging in 
Dockgate Street. He had lost faith, even in his 
own visions. There was a sad story stereotyped 
on Peter’s heart. First, the history of a cruel, love- 


Besides, what do they want with a 
A setting-up of theirselves. Better 
If they knew all I know! 

Do they think the parson cares 

What do they 


less home, which stunted his body and put a warp | 


on his mind very dangerous to the future pattern 
to be stamped thereon. Then a foolish love-tale ; 
and the worst of it is, Peter never knew it to have 
been that, but persisted i in repeating 








Ne’er-do-wells, and heathen Catholics into | 


to himself that | 


heartless and profligate deceiver. He had been 
working so hard to deserve her, for if he had been 
a little richer he would have had her at once. In 
his own mind, he put it, that his life’s well-being 
had been lost for forty or fifty pounds! O poor 
Peter Smith, instead of blaming God and all the 
world, what if you had only blamed yourself for 
setting up such a cracked doll in your shrine, and 
had presently made thanksgiving over its empty 
place! O poor Peter Smith, instead of toiling 
away your life at enmity with God.and man, fiercely 
clutching at more and more of the dross with which 
you think you might once have bought happiness, 
you might have become a very apostle among your 
brethren, telling them that money may buy husks 
instead of wheat, and that the love of God and the 
love of woman, true peace and true friendship, are 
without price, and are more likely to be found by 
those who carry no bribe in their hands to tempt 
deceivers. But as your brain is dark and your 
heart is sour, it is all the worse for you and every- 
body that they are busy and large. 

The Warriners, with their ready sociability, found 
it rather painful when Peter passed them in the 
passage without responding x to their greeting, and 
on ara we 7 were neatly equipped for 
church, it was rather hard to be pursued half down 
Dockgate Street ro the juvenile O’Haras, echoing 
their paternal jeers, interspersed with witticisms of 
their own. Ellen had a temper, and a very strong 
inclination to give a “good clout o’ the head” to 
the first jibing youngster she could catch, but Tom 
good-humouredly restrained her. 

“Yes, yes, it is too bad, old girl,” he would say, 
“and that’s why I want it to be done with as soon 
as possible. ‘he fiercest fire goes out if you don’t 
heap on coals. They'd just enjoy a scrimmage 
and a roar 0’ laugh, and we're not agoin’ to treat 
"em, we ain’t.’ 

“Tt do seem hard that people should annoy 
them as isn’t harming them,” Ellen would murmur, 
with hot tears crowding her blue “T don't 
see why they should have it all their own way.” 

“ But they don’t,” Tom would answer brightly. 
“They want to worry us, and they can’t, can they, 
old lady?” 

“ They’re calling out about ‘ 
poor Ellen, giving her hat nd a wrest that nearly 
| tugged it from the | Tom’s arm “QO 
| dear, the wickedness of people, to be sure.” 

“ How can they know about that?” Tom asked, 
still drawing his wi 

“Because one day when Katty 
did not see what chance her children would have 
with such a sqt of a father, who ’ud be dead of 
drink before any of ’em were growed, I said that 
you'd been left a whole orphan at the age o’ her 
youngest, and was just brought up in the Union, 
for as fine a fellow as you are now.” 

Perhaps Ellen repeated the compliment as salve 
to any soreness her feminine confidences might 
cause to her good man, 
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nor there. ‘Tell the truth and shame the devil. I 
am a parish brat, and there’s the end of it. But 
I’m thinking we mustn't talk to the likes o’ the 
O’Haras as we'd talk to friends. 


occasion for offence. If we gave a club to a man 


who wanted to murder us, and then he did his will, | 
I say we'd deserve to be buried at cross roads with | 
a stake put through us, as much as the poor chap | 


as cut his throat at the Bell last week. We can 
always be ‘ friendly’ of ourselves, Nelly lass, but it 
takes two parties to be ‘ friends,’ ” 


And so Nelly had to submit to be rather lonely | 
To be sure, | 


while her husband was at the wharf. 
she knew it would not be for long, and she had 
some needlework to do in the meantime. But 


often and often she longed for some woman, 
God 


chatter. Not so much after the baby came. 
lets mothers find society in their babes. Oddly 
enough, the baby renewed something of her old 
acquaintance with Katty, who would come in to 
kiss “‘ the blessed darlint,” and who seemed to feel 
less malice towards Ellen, now she was _ fairly 
launched on the ocean of married cares. The 
baby seemed delicate at first; and Katty had a 
lame child herself, which she presently introduced 
to Ellen’s new motherly sympathies, and which 
soon found its way wonderfully often to her clean, 
quiet room, where it was safe from fraternal hauls 
and buffets. It was a deformed, wizen-faced boy, 


one of those children who ask questions that no | 


sage can answer. He puzzled Ellen sadly, which, 
to be sure, was not difficult. But, by a beautiful 
arrangement of Providence, three-feet-nothing 
never doubts the superior wisdom of five-feet-up- 
wards ; and Phelim O’Hara’s metaphysical pro- 
blems were presently forgotten in a proud know- 
ledge of “ How doth the little busy bee,” and 
“Let dogs delight to bark and bite,” and other 
didactic pieces more practically useful to five-years- 
old among the youthful idleness and brawling of 
Cocker’s Rents. 
tolerance were not in favotr at that early date. 
Nelly Warriner never dreamed that when a mother 
of another faith left her child to her good offices, 
she was bound to bring it up in the errors of its 
ancestry. Nelly had her simple conscience on 
this matter, and did not tell the child that “some 


people would go to hell for worshipping idols made | 


like the Virgin Mary,” but only taught him about 
Christ and his cleansing blood, without reference 
to holy water or absolution. 


As for Peter Smith, when he found that the | 


Warriners could come in contact with the O’Haras 
without contracting their evil diseases of waste and 
ill-behaviour, he again softened into neighbourly 
civility—nothing more. He had lived so long 
alone, that he had forgotten to miss society, and 
perhaps could not have gained much from it. For 
all his crotchets, he had arguments which would 
have silenced, though without convincing, good, 
illiterate men like ‘Tom Warriner, whose philosophy 
of life is summed up in the conclusion which 





“Well, well, old girl,” he said, “it’s neither here | 


We mustn't give | 


Modern ideas of liberty and | 


Solomon himself, with all his wisdom, accepted 
after the weariness of vanity and brain-beating, 
“ Fear God, and keep his commandments : for this 
is the whole duty of man. For God shall bring 
every work into judgment, with every secret thing, 
whether it be good, or whether it be evil.” 

But Peter Smith, as he himself grimly phrased 
it, “had eyes to see.” And among the grotesque 
fantasies of his Utopian dreamings, there would 
creep more and more the pleasant human presence 
of two plain people, doing common duty, but 
doing it as it is not often done. He took note of 
Tom’s punctual evenings at home, of the happy 
connubial walks. He heard the motherly hymn 
singing to the scarce-conscious infant, and he 
wondered how that child would turn out. Nobody 
had ever sung so to him. He marked the extra 
brightness and serenity of their Sabbath-day. He 
| noted a religion that did not find utterance in an 
anathema or a lamentation, but in the voice of joy 
‘and the voice of gladness. Peter Smith wondered. 
| One day, when Nelly’s boy was three years old, 

as Peter was coming slowly down-stairs, he heard 
| the plaining voices of the young Wartiner and 
| Phelim O’Hara pleading for something, to which 
| Mrs, Warriner replied— 

| “No, Phely. We can’t keep two pussies, so 
| Kitty must be drowned. It will be done in a 
| minute. She will not feel it. I can’t let her live even 
another day, because she would only feel it more.” 
| And then Phely burst into such loud grief, that 
| Nelly thought fit to make an apology to the shoe- 
maker as he paused at the door. 

| “The cat has a kitten, Mr. Smith, and the 
children would like it kept to play with.” 
| 


“ Why don’t you keep it ?” said the shoemaker. 
“T should think it would call the brats off from 
worrying you. Ten chances to one but it would get 
‘lost before it grew up. Or you could stop feeding 
|it when you liked, and then it would go away. 
Pity to vex the brats.” 

“OQ Mr. Smith!” said Nelly, shocked; “I'd 
never keep a kitten I didn’t mean to look after ; 
and as for vexin’ the children, it isn’t teachin’ ’em 
/to be kind to animals, to just like ’em for their 
own pleasure, when it’s kinder to kill’em merci- 
fully than to leave ’em to be cold and hungry and 
ill-used.” 

“So you make a conscience of it, do you?” 
asked Peter, absently, and stroking the mother-cat, 
who was rubbing against his legs,—she generally 
hid herself at the very sound of his footstep. 

“Of course I do,” said Nelly simply; “else 
what’s the good of a conscience ?” 

Peter went on stroking the cat in silence, till he 
suddenly looked up and said— 

“ Keep the kitten for me, Mrs. Warriner. You 
can have it as long as it’s young and playful, and 
the children will always keep on seeing it after. 
I'll feed it well. I do a thing when I says it. And 
you can take it away whenever you see I don’t.” 

“T agreed to it,” Ellen narrated to her husband. 
,“Itll be some company for the poor old man, I 
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thought. But I don’t know as I'd a-done it so ready | pew-openers did not in the least connect that with 
if it wasn’t to be in my sight, for I don’t like people | the little shabby old stranger, who never expected 


as calls children brats.” 
‘Give me the motherly love that don’t think it 


to be shown into a pew. 
“T’ve missed a deal in my life, because I looked 


has a right to override the whole world for the sake , in the wrong place for it,” old Peter Smith would 


of it’s own young,” 


mumbled Peter Smith, as he | mutter to himself as he stumbled about in some 


stumped away. “ That’s the sort as lasts, and means | dim City churchyard, “ but it’s better to know that 


something, I reckon.” 

The children always called the kitten “ Mr. 
Smith’s kitten,” and would rush out to catch him 
by his coat-tails, and bring him to the parlour, 


and customs of his protégé. In due time, they 
forced him into one of these involuntary invasions 


| 
certain that he must be interested in the manners | 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


than to think it’s because there’s nothing good at 
all. There’s an odd sole and uppers got together 
in me somehow, but when the uppers is worn out, 
maybe it’ll be a better match next time. It’s won- 
derful, it is, to me, how, when you likes one 
person, and knows ’em to be thorough good, you 
feels it unreasonable to suppose you've lighted on 


when Tom Warriner was at home, and a game of| a phoenix, or whatever they calls the reptile that 


gambols with “ the kitlings,’—a name which Peter 
substituted for “brats,”—somehow ended in a 
gossip and a bread-and-cheese supper. Peter 
could not help showing tkat he was what Tom 
called ‘“‘ queer,” but he did not broach any of his 
heresies, under the magnanimous self-delusion that 
“he would not trouble the poor simple fellow’s mind,” 
—“let him go on in the way that he was happy 
in.” And soit came to pass, that, after the kitten’s 
majority, the odd, warped, speculating shoemaker 
was bewitched into having the two boys up to his 
own attic to sport with their old play-fellow, and 
sent them down with a penny in each hand and 
treacle-besmeared faces. 

So the Warriners lived in Cocker’s Rents for 
many years, in the course of which little Phelim 
O’Hara died. His parents brought a priest to him 
before he went, and he was sprinkled with holy 
water, and afterwards Nicky kept sober for a month 
to pay for masses for the little soul that Nelly 
Warriner knew was safe in Jesus’ bosom. But 
Nelly knew that “it did not matter.” 

Peter Smith went on living in the same old attic, 
still alone, except for the kitten, become a sober 
old tom-cat. Years don’t matter much to such as 
Peter, who are born brown and wrinkled and bent. 
Peter had spoken to people more of late, but they 
were only the more afraid of him—he put things so 
forcibly, and so curtly that there was no forgetting 





them. Peter would spend an evening with the 
Warriners sometimes ; oftener and oftener, as they 
grew to understand him, and to find that he liked 
to be left alone, and to have things go on before 
him just as if he wasndt there. He lived as meanly 
as ever, but had actually presented young Thomas 
with a top and a set of marbles. Peter had been 
vastly tickled by young Thomas crying because he 
could not read the stories at the end of his spelling- | 
book before he knew the alphabet, and had} 
observed, “there’s older than you lad that have | 
tried that game before him.” Peter worked no 

more on Sundays, but wandered out, and attended 

service at any church he happened to pass, and 

made wonderful discoveries of “real fine preachers,” | 
and “ splendid painted windows.” Be it noted, he | 
always professed to “come upon” the first, whilst 
in search of the last. There was always a trifle in 


the disused poor-boxes where he had been, but the , 


lives only one at a time in the world,—a thing I 
never would believe in. There’s the Warriners now. 
Don’t I know what they’re doin’ at this blessed 
minute. They’re just home from church, and little 
Tom’s repeating of the text, while he’s waiting to 
take a jug of broth to that poor widow round the 
corner with the twins and the lame boy.” Peter 
paused there, in grinning reflection that little 
Tom would run home breathlessly, with a 
marvellous story how the widow had had a porter 
come to her with a sack of coals, and how the 
porter would leave it, because he was sure it was 
all right, and was paid for,—‘ then there'll be grace 
before meat, and dinner, and catechism, and 
hymns, and telling Bible stories. And when I 
knows that, I knows that you may multiply it 
by thousands. The devil publishes his doin’s, 
murders, and filthiness, and thievin’—ay, an’ of 
hypocrisy and self-righteousness. But God keeps 
his grace growin’ quietly, like the blessed corn, or 
the spreadin’ cedar. If ye want to prove it, ye 
must get some planted in your own heart. If you 
want to believe that other people do good deeds, 
do one yourself. When you've given a shilling in 
secret, you'll feel quite certain there’s plenty more 
has done the same.” 

It was a November Sunday. The Warriners had 
been to Shadwell church, as usual. Warriner’s 
master, Mr. Billiter, the rich owner of the great 
wharf, had also been, alone, in his great square pew ; 
and Nelly, who often stole a respectful glance at her 
husband’s employer, fancied that morning that the 
rich man’s eye suddenly fell on Thomas, and rested 
on him with strange reflective meaning. Of course, 
Nelly knew that it must be pure fancy. She could 
never help feeling a kind of pity for Mr. Billiter. 
He seemed always to be so lonely, sitting by himself 
right under the elaborate scroll which, sixteen 
years before the Warriners came to London, he 
had put up to the memory of his wife, Griselda, 
aged twenty-four, and their infant son, aged two 


‘months. She knew his great red brick mansion down 


by the wharf, standing in a little square, so near 
the City bustle, and yet so strangely silent. Her 
husband had once taken her over some part of the 
business premises which overlooked the back of 
this mansion, and she had seen its red-tiled court 
and great laureltrees in green buckets. and its 
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mildewed stone fountain, where the water fell with 
a slow sobbing sound. This court overlooked the 
river, was in some sort reclaimed from the mud, 
whereon the Billiter barges lay below its balustrade. 
Nelly had seen Mr. Billiter come out of his house, 
take three or four quick turns to and fro, and then 
stand quite still, looking drearily out over the 
water, The scene took a strange fascination for 
Nelly. It seemed so weirdly desolate. Had it 
been just so in the times of dead Griselda Billiter ? 
And had this water gone on falling thus ever since? 
Was the fountain mildewed then ? The house looked 
so big and cold and unhomely, that it made Nelly’s 
foolish little heart to shiver. Whenever, in days 
gone by, Peter Smith had been inclined to speak 
about the advantage of capital over labour, and the 
injustice of laws that bore unequally upon rich and 
poor, that court-yard by the river had risen on 
Nelly’s mind, with a sense that there were other 
inequalities whose balance was not always in favour 
of the rich, and an utter thankfulness for the snug 
domesticity of her humble home in Cocker’s Rents. 
She remembered it now, at the very moment that 
she thought Mr. Billiter looked at her good man. 
It seemed as if the misty river and the moaning 
fountain and the dead silence of the mansion, were 
all in his grave eyes. Nelly only knew that they 
gave her “a kind o’ creeps,” and that she was 
heartily glad when the clergyman’s familiar voice 
gave out: “ Our text is taken from that word of 
God— 

“¢He that winneth souls is wise.’ ” 

The Warriners spent their Sabbath afternoon in 
their usual quiet, sacred way. ‘They had tea by 
candlelight, and Mrs, Warriner counted it no sin to 
make a little toast while her husband read aloud to 
her from the copy of Doddridge’s “ Rise and Pro- 
gress of Religion,” which he had given her in their 
courting days. Peter Smith dropped in and took 
tea with them. 

“We had a fine sermon to-day,” Mr. Warriner 
observed meditatively, as they were all sitting with 
their emptied cups before them. “‘ He that winneth 
souls is wise.’ Why is he wise? Because he which 
converteth a sinner from the error of his way shall 
save a soul from death, and shall hide a multitude 
of sins. As parson said, he saves a good thing and 
destroys a bad one. He serves God and defeats 
the devil. He puts another pearl in the Lord’s 
jewel-case, and wipes away a bit of Satan’s blot on 
the fair face of creation !” 

“‘ How fine you do remember !” said the gratified 
wife. “I can’t call back the words like that.” 

“But the sense is the thing, Nell,” returned 
Warriner, “an’ I don’t know whether we’ve ever 
taken it in. I don’t know as we've ever done any 
good to anybody; and, as parson says, everybody 
as we've ever missed a chance of doing good to 
will rise up against us at the judgment day. Only 
fancy one’s being in heaven, Nell, and somebody else 
in hell that one might have kept out! Seems to me 
one would take hell into heaven with one. Do 
you mind that curse in the Song of Deborah, which 
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parson repeated —‘ Curse ye Meroz, (said the 
angel of the Lord,) curse ye bitterly the inha- 
bitants thereof: because they came not to the help 
of the Lord, to the help of the Lord against the 
mighty ?’” 

“* But what ever can we do?” asked Nelly ear- 
nestly. ‘ We can’t preach, and I can hardly read, 
Tom, an’ I’m kind o’ terrible scared to ever speak 
serious to people. It seems taking upon oneself. 
What can the likes of me do, Tom ?” 

“Tm sure I don’t know,” said Peter Smith, with 
a queer twist on his grotesque face. ‘“ Of course, 
being kind to your neighbours, and lettin’ ’em see 
what good folk there are in the world, and train- 
ing an odd kitling here and there to say its prayers 
and not to fight, of course, all them trifles go for 
nothing, don’t they, Mrs. Warriner ?” 

Nelly looked at him absently, and swayed her 
head gently to and fro. Peter Smith had moods 
which she could not understand yet. 

“Didn’t parson say that it was nothing to do 
with ourselves?” pursued Tom. ‘‘ That it’s God’s 
own work, and that He chooses the foolish things 
of the world to confound the wise, and the weak 
things of the world to confound the things which 
are mighty, that no flesh should glory ?” 

He was interrupted by a heavy knock on the 
outer door. 

It seemed to freeze them fora second. Then 
Warriner went out to see who it was. There stood 
Mr. Billiter himself. He laid his hand on War- 
riner’s arm to enjoin silence. And the hand was 
cold and heavy as death. 

“You must come with me to the wharf,” he 
said huskily. ‘There is something to be done 
there, and I think I can trust you. Not work, 
except of mercy, as you would callit. You may 
not be back till morning. ‘Tell your wife so. j 
only that you are summoned to the wharf. It 
means life or death, Warriner. Quick !” 

Thomas hastily returned to his parlour for hat and 
wraps, and the listening gentleman could hear him 
cheerfully announce, “ I’m wanted at the wharf, on 
a sudden ’mergency. Don’t be frighted if I an’t 
back to-night. Mr. Smith’ll see that you're not 
run away with;” and he could also hear all the 
exclamations of surprise and regret, and wifely 
wishes that he’d keep himself warm and take some 
sandwiches with him. Mr. Billiter noted all these 
things in thankfulness that Tom Warriner knew 
really how to keep a secret—almost too well it 
proved ; for the utterly unsuspicious wife and son 
came to peep after their departing idol, and it was 
only by great dexterity that Mr. Billiter turned on 
his heel and eluded their recognition. 

He led the way—walking hastily through the 
narrow turnings so familiar to Tom’s working days. 
It was a dull night—starless overhead and sloppy 
under foot. He walked so fast, that Tom found it 
enough to do to keep his breath and follow. On 
and on they threaded their way, past the head of 
stairs about which the river was lapping and 
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gurgling, till at last they reached the wharf-build- 
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{ 
ings, and there Mr. Billiter opened a side door 
with a key which he took from his pocket. He, 
shut it quickly after them, and they were in total | 
darkness. Tom almost thought his master must 
hear his heart’s beating. But flint and steel had 
been nut in readiness, and Mr. Billiter knew where 
to lay his hand upon them. The light was re- | 
assuring, but the accustomed scene, the mere com- 
mon casks and barrows, seemed weirdly strange. No 
horror can be so ghastly as accessories of time, cir- 
cumstance, and sensation can make the simplest 
surroundings of ordinary life. What ghosts thronged 
your happy drawing-room that long night, when, 
with one dim candle, you sat there watching whether 
death would go out alone in the morning or would 
take the desire of your eyes with him? So to poor 
Tom Warriner there seemed to be ghosts in the 
wharf that evening, and often afterwards he wondered | 
which is most reality, what we believe in our ease | 
and quietness, or what we feel when we are most 
“out of ourselves ?” 

Presently they passed on to a scarcely used part 
of the wharf, where Tom had only been once or 
twice through all his long years of service. Tom 
remembered that some fellow-workmen had told | 
him it lay beneath the tiled river terrace of the 
Billiter mansion, and then he had wondered where a 
door led which stood in the wall farthest from the 
warehouses. It was only lit by two small porthole 
windows, dark with dirt, whose shutters were now, 
as in general, closed. But a small oil-lamp swing- | 
ing from the ceiling was burning sluggishly, casting 
some insufficient light over the dismal place. 

Mr. Billiter walked straight to the door which 
had once aroused Tom’s speculation. He opened 
it, and signed to his hesitating servant to follow 
him. 

Tom found himself in a small square room, whose | 
ancient odour of damp and disuse not even a blaz- 
ing fire had effectually dissipated. It was carpeted | 
and furnished with some plain pretension to com- | 
fort. There were food and wine standing on a 
little quaint sideboard. ‘Thrown down ina corner, | 
lay a knapsack and other small packings. And | 
close before the fire, with his face towards them as | 
they entered, sat a young man. 

At their entrance he did not stir limb or muscle. | 
He sat steadfastly gazing at the glowing coals in | 


the grate. A tall, powerfully-built young man, in 
the garb of a gentleman, but with marks on his | 


clothes of rough and hasty travel through indifferent 
weather. He had thick, fair locks for Mr. Billiter’s 
thin iron-grey hair, and steel-grey eyes for his dark | 
brown ones, but still there was that in his face 
which told Tom he was of his master’s kith and kin. 
“Sit down, Warriner,” said Mr. Billiter in that 
stern tone which Tom never dreamed of disobey- | 
ing, though he protested against his compliance by | 
occupying the smallest inch of the nearest chair. | 
“Now, listen, Warriner. That gentleman is my 
nephew. He has unfortunately—committed a”— | 
Mr. Billiter commanded a choke with great diffi- 
culty—“ done something which is punished with a 


| by a thick blanket. 
/you should take that gentleman to that American 
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very terrible penalty. An American ship, whose 
captain I knew, is lying down off Woolwich, waiting 
for the favourable wind that is just now springing 
up. You are a good oarsman; soishe, ‘There is 
a boat lying below yonder window,” and he indi- 
cated a narrow casement reaching to the ground, 
and which Tom now noticed was carefully blinded 
“What I want of you is, that 


ship. You shall get more by it than an informer 
would get to give him up to the law.” 


Tom did not even notice the last words. He was 


'rather confounded by the sudden transition from 


the homely happiness of his own fireside to this 
murky atmosphere of mystery. But his brain was 
still acute enough to take the nearest turning to- 
wards a straightforward knowledge of the “rights 
and wrongs” of it. 

“ It isn't murder, is it?” he asked in a whisper. 

“ No—oh no,” Mr. Billiter answered almost im- 
patiently. 

“You must ’cuse me askin’ questions, sir,” said 
candid Tom, “maybe you needn’t trust me less 
for not wanting to go quite blindfold. Is there any- 
one that hasn't been in the sin—maybe suffered 
from it instead—that’ll be worse off if this young 
gentleman escapes than if he was punished, if I 
may make so bold, sir?” 

For the first time since their entrance the figure 
before the fire stirred, and answered for himself 

“<The sin’ was not committed—only planned. 
Some have already suffered for it, but my life 
could not restore their lives. The ‘sin’ was high 
treason.” 

The voice was rich and powerful, but with a 
tone of reckless bravado, which Tom scarcely 
noticed in his feeling of horror that over the youth 
before him, his old master’s own nephew, hung the 





dreadful doom that had just overtaken several mal- 


contents and conspirators in the midland counties, 
thrilling the kingdom with a feeling of pain and 
shame that had reached even to the humble politi- 
cians of Cocker’s Rents. 

Tom Warriner was loyal. He loved the poor 
dazed old king, and knew all the pretty stories of 
Windsor domestic life and cottage Bible-giving. 
He believed that “ the goverment” might be wrong 
enough sometimes, “ like everything else, but was 
a deal nearer right than them as tried to upset it.” 
But here he was face to face with this young traitor, 
all forlorn and defeated, with his life in his hand, 
lurking in this insecurely secret retreat. The spar- 
row may have been stealing the corn, and the 
great six-foot farmer, with a big gun in his hand, 
may have been quite justified in setting a trap for 
it; but when we see the little thing beating its 
wings against the wires, is it very wicked of us to 
lift the trap and let the bird out at a safe distance ? 
There will always be sparrows, and one here and 
there does not make much difference except to the 
birdie itself. The king was safe at Windsor, with 


his guards about him, and his great forts ready, and 
And here was 


an army waiting to fight for him. 
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this youngster, with the noose round his neck, fairly | 
in Tom Warriner’s hand. 

“T’ll do it,” said Tom. “I don’t believe the | 
king hisself would blame me. He has to be so 
severe when he catches ’em, that I'll be boun: {he's 
glad to miss ’em sometimes. I’m ready, master.” 


The young man rose, put on a rough muffling | 


outer-garment, and took up his knapsack and other 
traps. 


before he removed the screen from the window. 


Row away, my good man ; though I don’t know why 


| I should run for my life—it’s not worth having.” 


“ Oh, sir,” said Tom earnestly, “don’t speak so 
lightly. Your life is not your own. It belongs to 
the God who gave it.” 

The youth did not answer. 

“‘ May be, sir, if I may make so bold,” said Tom, 


| “ it’s sometimes seemed to you asif there was none 


The uncle and nephew tooked at each other | as cared particular for you. 
in silence, and then the former blew out the light | is. 


It’s hard, that feelin’ 
I’ve known oe of it in my poor way in 
my young days. But there’s one Friend for ev ery 


It was dark work. Tom and the stranger felt their | one of us, and in Him and by Him we have ail 


way along a narrow parapet into the boat, while | things. 


Mr. Billiter cautiously unloosed the moorings. 


Though they were so close that they could hear | 


the slip of the rope, the gloom was so profound 
that they could not see it. Notaword was uttered 
—not one good-bye. 

Swiftly, stealthily they rowed on till they were 
fairly clear of the crowd of shipping and barges. 


All that time the young man had worked hard, SO | 


that it took Tom’s utmost skill to keep pace with 
him. But no sooner were they in the open river 
than he ceased from his straining exertions, and 
rested wearily on his oars. 

“J hope it is not too much for you, sir,” 
Tom respectfully, after a prolonged pause. 

There was no answer except a hard breath, and a 
resumption of the rowing. 

It was an eerie journey. There had been 
nothing to win Tom in the stranger’s repellent 
silence or haughty explanation ; and now the very 
darkness shut out even the dumb appeal of his 
young years and manly beauty. Yet the good 
man’s simple heart yearned pitifully towards his 
unknown companion. It seemed so sad to be 
going out thus in the dark, floating down the river 
to the ocean like a broken, useless straw. ‘Tom 
thought of his own boy at home, and how he and 
his mother would be sitting down to supper at this 
very minute ; and then he wondered where was 
the woman on whose knee this lad had lain, and 
what they were doing—whoever they were—in the 
house where he had been brought up. He 
wrought himself up till he could keep silence no 
longer. 

“ Cheer up, sir,” he said kindly ; 
brighter coming back some day.” 

“Coming back!” echoed the other scornfully, 
as if he picked up Tom’s words to cheapen them. 
“ No coming back for me. If there’s no more for 
me elsewhere than here, at least there can’t be 


said 


“you'll have a 


less.” 

“Isn’t your mother living, sir?” Tom asked | 
respectfully, 

**She died when I was born,” he gaid. 

“ Nor your father, sir?” 

“He was dead before. He never saw me, 


Your grand Mr. Billiter is my nearest relation. 
He’s my uncle—mother’s side. He took a dislike 
to me because I was born on the same day as his 
own child, and the beggar brat lived while the heir 
died, and he did not approve of the arrangement. 





I dare say you're thinkin’ it’s like my im- 
| pidence to be tellin’ you what you must ha’ been 
better taught long ago. But there’s times, sir, 
when the weakest word of another heartens one 
more than his own wisest thought. There’s times, 
sir, when a rich man’ll ask at a ploughman’s door 
for a cup of cold water, an’ thank him for it. An’ 


|so I ventures to remind ye, sir, that there’s One 


that’s watchin’ over ye, and knowing all your 
goings, and’ll never lose sight of ye, over the sea 
to the very poles.” 

Still silence. 

“There’s them, sir, as teaches that God is a 
King, and we're his rebellious subjects, and that’s 
true enough, so far as it goes; but He’s our Father 
as well, an’ we know how a father feels even to 
rebellious children. Didn’t good King David say, 
‘O my son Absalom! my son, my son Absalom! 
would God I had died for thee,O Absalom!’ And 
the fact is, God Himself did die for us rebels, and 
there’s no more penalty hanging over us, ’cept just 
like those pulrumptious patriots who won’t come 
home to their own country even when a free pardon’s 
published, but beats their own back and banishes 
theirselves.” 

Still there came no answering word. 

“Tt’s wonderful how different things look when 
we once feel that God really knows all about us 
and watches over us. It’s awful to fancy we're just 
some chance spark, shooting about anyhow, to be 
snuffed out some day for no reason in partik’lar. 
It’s enough to tempt us to try to flare up and do 
a little fireworks of our own accord before the dark- 
ness comes. But we haven't to think of ourselves 
at all. We've just got to think of God.” 

“ What do we know about Him?” It was said 
in a shrill whisper, and Tom could hear the misery 
below the mockery. 

“We know that He made man in his image, sir, 
and we can think of the best man we ever come 
across and of what a friend he would be if he was 
a million times better than he is, and, into the bar- 
gain, able to see and know everything—even the 
very thoughts of the heart—and to do his own good 
will. Oh, sir, He’s a looking at you at this very 
minute, and knowing what you're thinking, sir, and 
how hard it’s all been for you; and He’s loving 
you, and wanting you to love Him back, if you 


only would.” 
Tom heard the stranger laugh in the darkness. 
It was a laugh which chilled his blood. 
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“You good people don’t understand,” said the 
youth, hardly, and with a mighty pull at the oars. 
‘“‘ Perhaps you've got nothing in your heart that 
you don’t want God to see. Perhaps you are look- 
ing forward to the judgment day to bring all your 
unseen virtues into light. It is not so with me.” 

‘¢ Oh, sir, I think it’s you that don’t understand,” 
pleaded poor Tom. “I know myself a deal more 
of a sinner than you do yourself in your real heart, 
sir. Not that it does us any good to think about 
our sins, except to bring them to the Saviour ; and 
if everybody else will turn from us, He’s one that 
never does.” 

And then they pulled on for a long, long time in 
silence, till Greenwich Palace was left so far behind 
them, that Tom knew they must be drawing near 
their journey’s end. 

“T guess my little lad is in his bed by this 
tine,” he said cheerily. “ Ay, but we’ve had a fair 
passage down. I’ve pulled the stronger, knowing 
he’d be a praying, ‘God bless dear father and take 
care of him.’ I’m thinking this here black shadow 
will be the ship we want. We must draw up 
cautious and speak her.” 

It was the American vessel. That ascertained, 
the stranger himself stood up in the boat and 
shouted a few words that were hieroglyphics to all 
but the captain, who instantly summoned him on 
board. Tom was to go too, and remain till early 
morning, when there would be nothing suspicious 
in his return. 

Tom handed up his companion’s knapsack and 
other scanty baggage. Such light, poor baggage, 
with no hard substance in it to speak the presence 
of even a single book, to carry a softening memory 
of the past into the drear, bald future. The lad, 
standing on deck, stooped to receive them, and 
some flaring light falling full on his face, showed it 
even whiter and sharper than it had looked at the 
little room of the wharf. But Tom heard that he 
was speaking in some light jest to the captain, 
whose reply he caught. 

“ He’s saved your body, anyhow.” 

“Yes,” returned the other; “but that was in 
his bargain ; this wasn’t.” 

“T reckon it would be a harder one if it was.” 
And the two laughed and turned away, and dis- 
appeared down the cabin stairs. 

Tom had first to see that the boat was made 
fast, and then the steward called him to the fore- 
castle and set before him some plain, sailor-like 
refreshment, which was very welcome after his 
hard labour. The place was quiet enough. The 
men not on duty were in their berths, either help- 
lessly snoring off their last debauch on shore, or 


anxious to secure the best rest they might get for | 
days, amid the extra labours of a start and the) 





safer from damp or damage. It was Tom’s in- 
stinct to do a kindly or a careful deed. 

“Poor lad!” he sighed to himself. “I’m feared 
he’s laughin’ at all I've been sayin’ to him. Poor 
enough it was, I know; I wish it could ha’ been 
better, not to have offered a temptation to his 
scorning. He’s had a cold, spoiled kind of life, I 
should say. I wonder the master didn’t take to 
him years ago. One would ha’ thought his being 
born along with his own little one would have 
been a sort of tie, like. I’ve always felt kinder 
soft to that little Winny O’Hara, as came the day 
arter Nell had the baby-girl that died. But folks’ 
feelin’s differ.” 

Ay, Tom, and so they do. Feelings follow 
thoughts, and they go apart as far as east and 
west. You think of your children as sent of God, 
to be brought up for his service, and loved in 
your love for Him; and you say of your dead 
baby, “that God took it to Himself.” But Mr. 
Billiter thought of his child as his heir, who should 
succeed to the great fortune he was making for it, 
and perhaps set a title before the family name. 
And when the child died, he wrote upon its monu- 
ment that “it was snatched from its despairing 
father.” 

Ay, Tom, feelings differ, widely as submission 
and rebellion, or as the love that is born of the 
former from the hatred that burns in the latter. 

Tom, silently pacing the deck, presently felt 
something bump against his side. Putting his 
hand to his pocket, he found there the little fat 
old fashioned copy of Doddridge’s great work, 
which he had thus hastily stowed away when Mr. 
Billiter’s knock had startled the family group in 
Cocker’s Rents. Tom opened it, and looked at it 
for a moment by the dim red light. Then a sudden 
thought struck him. He crossed to the spot where 
the baggage lay, and carefully inserted it among 
the folds of the wrappers, which constituted the 
chief part of the luggage. 

“It’s all a chance whether he ever finds it,” 
muttered Tom ; “but it was a bow drawn at a 
venture that sent the arrow which killed King 
Ahab in his disguise. If you never throw your 
bread on the water, you can’t find it after many 
days, that’s all.” 

Tom did not see his late fellow-traveller again. 
The captain came up and spoke to him by-and-by, 
and Tom passed the night in the steward’s room, 
and started off early in the morning. It was a 
cheerier journey home, for the morning was bright 
for November, and the sense of danger was gone. 

As he neared the wharf, there stood Mr. Billiter 
at that long narrow window of the little room, and 
he signed to Tom to land as he had embarked. 

It struck Warriner that his master had passed 


perils of the Channel. But the forecastle was close | the night in that damp, desolate chamber ; for the 
and ill-odorous, and Tom was glad to get on| fire was still burning, and the food and wine stood 


deck again. 


He stumbled over something. It was the re- 


on the sideboard, as before. 
“ Safe ?” asked Mr. Billiter, with almost voiceless 


fugee’s miserable luggage, still lying where he had | lips. 


left it. Tom lifted it up and removed it to a spot 


“Safe a-board, thank God, sir,” Tom replied, 
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“and they were lifting anchor when I left, and the | guided in his youth, to give him anether chance 


wind’s strong in their favour.” 

There were papers on the table. At this instant | 
Tom’s eye fell upon them and perceived them to 
be bank-notes. 

“ Take them, Warriner,” said Mr. Billiter. “ They | 
offered a hundred pounds for him dead or alive. 
There are two hundred.” 

Tom made a stumble backwards. “If you 
please, no, sir,” he said. ‘“There’s some things as 
oughtn’t to be done for money. I’d not break the 
king’s laws for money, sir, but I’d break them for 
feelin’s for a poor human creetur as had got mis- 


‘for this life and that which is to come. Because 
in a general way that’s God’s law, and has the king’s 
| law inside it.” 

Mr. Billiter looked at him keenly. Suspicion 
was rising. “ You didn’t say this before you went,” 
he said. 

“No, sir, IknowIdid not,” Tomreplied : “because 
I wanted to serve my old master.and the young gen- 
tleman ; and somehow, rich folks can’t help think- 
ing that poor ones is only to be safe hired for 
money. You've felt easier like all night than if I’d 
said this at first. And now it’s over.” 














He was 
a proud, hard man. He had cared for his nephew’s 
safety chiefly for the repute of his house, and some 
chilling horror of kindred flesh dangling from a 


Mr. Billiter rose and paced the room. 


gibbet. But the whole affair had sent darts of 
anguish through his very pride and hardness, and 
all night his iron will had been stamping down his 
heart. And through all he must keep silence, since 
none but himself knew aught, except the nephew so 
sternly parted, and their one accomplice, this menial 
hireling. 

It was a fitting commentary on Tom's upright 
impulse, that it instantly broke the fetter of posi- 
tion, and placed the two side by side, man and 
man, 











“Tt is very hard upon me,” cried the great mer- 
chant, clenching his fists as he strode to and fro. 
“J did my duty by him, though I could not bear 
him near me because of the child I had lost. 
But I did my duty by him. He had more than if 
his spendthrift father had lived. He had every- 
thing! And now, just as I was getting over my 
shrinking from him, and arranging that he should 
live with me and succeed me, I find him mixed up 
with traitors and outlaws, lurking about with a 
price on his head. And I must endanger myself 
to save me from disgrace. And I must be left 
lonely—lonely. It is hard, Warriner ; it is hard, 
hard.” 


“Sir,” said poor Warriner humbly, “ wasn’t it a 
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little hard on the lad that you should shun him 
because o’ memories and griefs that didn’t lie 
under his hand, but were the very will of the mer- 
ciful God? It’s over and gone now, sir, and can’t 
be altered, an’ I’ve no wish to say a word to hurt 
you. But I think it would make it kind of easier 
for you to bear, sir, at this very moment, if you’d 
think more of the poor lad himself, that’s gone out 
with none to say ‘God speed him.’ ” 

The great merchant walked once more to and 
fro in silence. 
fellow, Warriner,” he said, with his hand on his 
servant’s arm. “I won’t offer you the money 
again. But we'll be friends. Go home and rest. 
Come back at five o'clock this evening, and I'll 
have a few words with you. Good-day.” 

But long before five o’clock a messenger came 
flying to Cocker’s Rents with the news that Mr. 
Billiter had been found lying dead on his bed. A 
blood-vessel broken in the heart, said the medical 
evidence. 

Thomas Warriner kept his secret. He knew that 
the dead was best served by so doing, and Tom 
never reckoned up the chances of promotion that 
died with his old master, though he was very sorry 
that he had left him so willingly that last morning, 
and that death’s river now separated himself from 
their appointed interview. 

Under a will made many years before, Mr. 
Billiter’s property passed to his only brother, an 
iron merchant in the North, who instantly rea- 
lised it. Tom did not take service under a new 
master in London. He found some chance of a 
small post in Norwich, and Nelly and he were both 
heartily glad of the opportunity to return to the old 
familiar town. 

The evening before they started Tom put a little 
parcel into his wife’s hand. 

“It’s a new ‘Rise and Progress,’ old lady. I 
took the other with me that night that master called 
me to the wharf, and I—left it behind. But here 
is this one, better print, and gilt leaves.” 

“Thank you very much, Tom,” said Nelly; 
“only I’m sorry for the other, for old sake o’ the 
days when you gave it to me.” 

“ Well, well, lassie,” returned Tom, “if old sake 
didn’t stand by sometimes, new sake would never 
have a turn.” 





Then he stopped. ‘ You're a good | 





Peter Smith and all the O’Haras came out to | 


Dockgate Street to see them off. Once more, the 
Bell inn. Once more, the old Norwich coach. 
Another good-bye. One parting cheer. And they 
go as they came. As poor: as insignificant. 
the ranks of the great city close up, and all is as if 
they had never been there. 

But there is another City, whose population no 
man can number, as they gather in from the east 


And | 


and from the west, and sit down with Abraham and | 


Isaac and Jacob. Everything that begins in these 


cities of ours is finished in That City, and the worth | fashioned work. 
And there | But their father has told them that it came to him 


of no work is known till it is done. 


rank will be reckoned by capacity for love, and} as the very voice of God. 


brought into the King’s treasury. And God’s word 
shall not return unto Him void, but shall have 
accomplished that which He pleased, and shall 
have prospered in the thing whereto He sent it. 

* * * * * * 

Forty years after. Forty years. 

And more than four thousand miles away. 

It is a flourishing new town in the Far West of 
America. A wonderful town, sprung up since the 
capitals of the Old World have grown hoary. A 
young town, somewhat rough and rude and push- 
ing, after the manner of youth. Where “ best 
people” have made fortunes in “ pork-packing,” 
and where gentlemen who will give a dinner-party 
at night, in the morning lead home the live turkeys 
that shall grace the festive board. Plenty of wild 
daring, reckless sin, but, thank God, plenty also of 
that Divine Spirit which is the salvation of nations. 

Just beyond its border stands a pleasant country 
house, white, verandahed, and a little careless in 
its luxuriant gardening—very different from the 
staid old homes of England, with their stately 
cedars and trim shaven lawns. But stilla pleasant 
and a hospitable place, with a catholicity of wel- 
come that some of the ivied English manor-houses 
might well envy. It is the country residence of 
Mr. Herbert Latimer. 

He is known in the town. Every boy in the 
street knows his name. Old residents of the better 
class will tell how he “came out” when he was 
quite a young man, and went into a merchant’s 
office, and bow grave and reserved he was for a 
long time, and how regularly he attended all the 
meetings of the church, but like one who was sorely 
tossed and troubled in mind. How a peace seemed 
to come to him at last, and he gradually entered 
the society of his fellows, and by the safe ascent of 
diligence and respect he gained the heights of 
wezlth and honour, and married happily, and had 
the finest family in the township, and has lived to 
see them flourishing in the church, at the bar, and 
the mart, and to have grandchildren to play about 
his knees. 

Who founded the Strangers’ Hospital? Mr. 
Herbert Latimer. Who projected and maintains 
the Young Men’s Institute? Mr. Herbert Latimer. 
Who started the plan of furnishing small libraries 
to all the ships that trade from that town? 
Mr. Herbert Latimer. Who is the faithful friend 
of the widow, and the trusty guardian of the orphan? 
Mr. Herbert Latimer. Who fearlessly carries his 
Christianity into the Town Council Board and the 
local government? Mr. Herbert Latimer. 

Look at him now in his study. A tall, fine old 
man, with masses of waving silver hair, and steel- 
grey eyes that years and care have left undimmed. 
He is standing at his window, with a small book in 
his hand. His children know that book, and 
reverence it. It seems to them a very plain, old- 
It never particularly struck them. 


That it saved him for 


wealth will be counted by the souls we have | this world and for the next. 
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He is poring over the rude peasant caligraphy 


on its fly-leaf—the one poor clue to the mystery | 


that gives the book a romantic interest. He only 
knows he found it among his luggage one wild and 
stormy night, when he was sailing down the English 
Channel some forty years ago. He cannot help con- 
necting it with a good, simple-hearted man, who 
took him down the river Thames in darkness and 
danger two or three nights before. But he cannot 
tell. Years after he wrote home to England to try 
to trace that man, but utterly failed ; which was no 


wonder, considering that he did not even know his | 


name. 
So once more he ponderingly repeats the well- 
known inscription in his treasure :— 
“To Ellen Parkyn, with best love from T. W.” 


“‘ But I shall know about it in heaven,” he says ! 


musingly. “What awful interest there will be in 
the reperusal of our own lives, and the discovery of 
the secrets thereof!” 
the wide, wild landscape that stretches before his 
window. 


But his mind can make no picture of a low, } 
for they rest from their labours, and their works do 


wooden gravestone in an old churchyard of Nor- 
wich, England. A man and his wife he buried 


there—poor, respectable people, who died in old | 








“| 


And he gazes dreamily upon | 
| 1t again in this world. 
| his wide, cheerful window, he murmurs softly— 
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| age, and left behind them a humble memory as 
kindly, pleasant neighbours and good parents, but 
were certainly never heard of ten miles from home, 
except, perhaps, in the little court where they once 
lived in London. 

No name carved and gilded on marble in famous 
cemetery, or under cathedral dome. No name in 
print anywhere, except where it is fading away on 
the decaying wooden slab, where little children 
come to trim the daisies and heartease that grow 
on “ grandfather’s grave.” 
| What does that matter to Thomas Warriner now? 
| In heaven he must surely know of that pleasant 
| country house in the far, far West, and of the good 
| works that fructify there to bless the great town 





| whose very name he never heard. 


There stands Herbert Latimer, in the heart of 
the New World, with a thankful remembrance of 


' the unknown good man who dropped his crumb 


into the rapid river of life, and never looked to find 
And as he turns away from 


‘Blessed are the dead which die in the Lord, 


follow them.” : 
EDWARD GARRETT. 





AMERICA AND THE AMERICANS: 


Empressions of « Three Months’ Visit in 1870. 


NO. 


I.—A SUNDAY IN THE ILLINOIS PRAIRIE, 


HE fitfulness of the course which I have to 
follow in selecting gleanings suitable for the 
SuNDAY MAGAZINE compels me to pass over places 
not a few on which in other circumstances there 
would be something to say. I should have liked 


to linger at Pittsburg, the Birmingham of the States, 


charmingly situated at the confluence of the Alle- 
ghany and the Monongahela, where the noble river 
Ohio is born; a hundred years ago the site of the 
solitary Fort Duquesne, afterwards called Fort Pitt, 
near which, in 1755, the British troops sustained a 
severe defeat, now the scene of an industry so busy, 
that the volumes issuing from scores of black chim- 
neys and the cloud in which the place is commonly 
swathed, nearly obliterate the romantic beauty that 
nature has scattered so plentifully around. Pitts- 
burg was originally a Scotch colony, and is still a 
stronghold of Presbyterians; and particularly of a 
section that have shown themselves staunch as steel 
in resisting “innovations” in public worship, and 
particularly in opposing the two arch-innovations 
which are universal in the other Presbyterian churches 
—hymns and organs. It can hardly be said, how- 
ever, that they carry out to the full the old lady’s 
formula, who was for nothing but “ David’s Psalms 
and David’s tunes ;” in the Sabbath-schools tunes 
are used that she would have sternly denounced as 
non-Davidic ; the quick, jumping tunes that suit 








X. 


| the taste of children, and to which most persons of 
| feeling would far rather hear veritable hymns sung, 


than the solemn and stately language of the Psalms, 
so little adapted for dancing melodies. The Gene- 
ral Assembly of this body was sitting at Pittsburg, 
presided over very worthily and appropriately by a 
veteran minister from far-away Oregon, who in his 
youth had been sent on one occasion by his church 
to the Southern States to utter its voice against 
slavery, which it uniformly and consistently de- 
nounced. He had been stripped, tarred, and 
feathered, after the manner of the South in those 
times ; nevertheless, there he was in the place of 
honour, and both my brother delegates and myself 
felt it all the more honour to receive from him the 
right hand of fellowship. 

The great state of Ohio, and its capital, Cincin- 
nati, would also have claimed some notice. Very 
much, too, should I have liked to speak of a charming 
sail to Louisville down the River Ohio, whose broad 
bosom and beautiful wooded banks could never, 
I think, have looked more lovely than on a delightful 
June evening when the sun set in his most benignant 
mood, and the serenity of the air was almost 
heavenly. Then we paid a visit to the Mammoth 
Cave in Kentucky, that marvel of the American con- 
tinent which for wonderfulness can be coupled only 
with Niagara, and would, indeed, require an article . 
for itself. I should not dare to report a conversa- 
tion with some members of a company of American 
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editors who were making a holiday excursion to the 
cave, and whose opinion of the state of the press in 
their country exhausted the naughtiest superlatives 
of our language. Returning to Louisville, we struck 
straight for Chicago, not sorry to traverse the State 
of Indiana by night, because, however common it 
may be to make vulgar jokes about tlie facility with 


which divorces are obtained in that State, the matter | 


is a distasteful one, as everything that involves 
tampering with the sanctity of family ties should be, 
being certain to end in evil to the community that 
encourages it. Daylight found us skirting the 
southern border of Lake Michigan, and presently 
we were in Chicago. That marvel of rapid Ame- 
rican growth has been so often described, that I 


| 


| rehearse them. The church happened to be con- 
nected with what we call in Scotland the Came- 
| ronian denomination, a representative of the small, 
| but high-toned, section of Scottish Presbyterians 
| headed by Richard Cameron, who were dissatisfied 
| with the Revolution settlement of 1688, and formed 
|themselves into the “Reformed Presbyterian ” 
body. It was most singular to find one of these 
churches (in all America they are under a hundred 
in number) in so remote a place. It turned out 
that one of the early settlers, a native of the north 
| of Ireland, was of the Cameronian persuasion. 
| He had first settled in New Orleans, but his ex- 
perience of slavery was very unsatisfactory, and 
when Illinois began to be settled, he removed 





need not regret having to pass it rapidly.* Its in-| northwards, and acquired a block of land. With 
ward condition was described very truly, I believe, | praiseworthy zeal he exerted himself very early to 
by one of its people whom I met in a street car. | obtain a church and a minister ; and naturally they 
“It contains,” he said, “a little of heaven, and a| were of his own denomination. ‘The first minister 
good deal of the other place.” Happily it was | had been a man of spiritual power, and uncommon 
with the former element that we came chiefly into | force of character, and as a large proportion of the 
contact. We saw something of Mr. Moodie and | settlers were from Scotland and the north of Ire- 
his earnest evangelism, and the busy band of | land, they attached themselves to his church, which 
workers whom his zeal has so largely stimulated. | by-and-by became, what it is now, the parish 
Driving along one of the principal streets, we | church of the district. In fact, with the exception 
observed a building bearing a conspicuous inscrip-| of the Germans, who, I am sorry to say, are said 


tion, ‘‘ Home for the Friendless,” and were glad to 


see in its existence a proof that in so busy a 
centre of trade and industry there must be per- 
sons— 


“With hearts at leisure from themselves 
To soothe and sympathize.” 


Some time after, while in Toronto, we happened to 
make the acquaintance of the excellent lady who 
has been the head and heart of this institution. It 
turned out that she was one of the heroines of the 
war. Her son having been wounded in battle, she 
went to nurse him; but while thus engaged, she 
saw such multitudes in the like case needing her 
aid, that she went on nursing all through. The 
benevolence thus fostered and enlarged during the 
war needed scope for itself in time of peace, and 
the Home for the Friendless was the result. The 
lady’s family name was the same as my own; and 
being somewhat rare, I could not but rejoice to 


find that where it did occur, it had become so | 


associated with the work of faith and the labour of 
love. 

Some twenty or thirty miles distant from Chicago, 
in the prairie district of Illinois, an old friend of 
mine had gone, sixteen years before, to settle as a 
farmer, and he called his place Pilrig, after a 
suburb of Edinburgh, with which both of us had 
been closely connected. I had written to him, 
offering a visit, and had added, that if his minister 
would care for my services, I should be glad to 
preach for him on the Sunday. Both offers were 
cordially accepted. The recollections of that 
Sabbath-day are so pleasant, that those who read 
these papers will not, I think, be displeased if I 








* It is hardly credible, as one surveys the city of 300,000, with its 
stately streets and public buildings, its huge granaries and busy traffic, 
that five-and-thirty years ago its site was a mud-swamp, with a few 
small houses apparently rotting in the midst of it. 


to attend no church, nearly the whole of the 
| settlers, for some miles around, were connected 
with it. At times some of them would find the 
Cameronian discipline somewhat rigid; but elas- 
ticity must be studied in America even by Came- 
ronians ; and, on the whole, the attachment of the 
| congregation seemed to be sincere. 

I found that the minister, a young man recently 
settled, had shown the usual ’cuteness of the 
country ; and, on the strength of my offer to 
| preach, had announced that I would officiate all 
day. Early in the morning he was at Pilrig with 
his buggy, to convey me to the church, three or 
four miles off. The morning was beautiful, and 
the prairie country looked well. The prairie here 
is not absolutely flat, but rather the “rolling” 
prairie, intersected here and there with streams, 
provincially called creeks, fringed with patches of 
beautiful copsewood, often presenting natural 
avenues and glades of such beauty, as only to 
need cultivation and care to turn them into 
grounds fit for a nobleman’s mansion. Occa- 
sionally in our drive we might, encounter the 
announcement, “ Bridge broke,” which compelled 
us to turn aside and find some other way of cross- 
ing the stream. We were assured it was fortunate 
for us that it was not winter, otherwise we should 
probably have been confronted with “ No Bottom,” 
an intimation that would have informed us that 
the road was impassable, and that had we tried it, 
the buggy, if not the horse and the riders too, 
would have shared the fate of Pharaoh’s chariots. 
But the most interesting sight by far on that Sab- 
bath-morning, was that of the people repairing to 
church. They came, some of them, from a dis- 
tanceof ten miles. In most cases the family travelled 
in the farm-waggon—a long, lumbering vehicle, 
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with its hind-wheels far off from the fore, usually 
conveying the whole establishment. As we pro- 
ceeded on our way, the first vehicle we met was 
the farm-waggon of our host, conveying to his 
house, in order to join the rest of the family, his 
married daughter and her baby, the youngest of 
four very young children. She was exceedingly 
desirous to attend church, but it was a serious 
question what should be done with her four little 
ones ; and a family council being held, her husband 
had agreed to take charge of the three eldest at 
home, but firmly declined to include the baby ; so 
mother and baby went together to church, but they 
were far from being singular; in many cases, a 
whole family, babies and all, were in the waggon— 
the house-door having been locked behind—and an 
interesting sight it was. Near the church a score 
or two of waggons were ranged in order, and the 
horses “hitched” beside them. ‘The church was a 
plain, somewhat roomy building, and the congre- 
gation had a markedly domestic character. In 
fact, every pew might be called a family pew— 
occupied by a family, and literally, in many cases, 
by the whole family. Father, mother, sons, and 
daughter were all there. Of servants there were 
hardly any, the genus being all but unknown. It 
had the aspect, I thought, of a Scottish country 
church in the olden time, before we got divided, 
only there was no “Laird’s seat” par éminence. 
Of course not; for was not every one of them a 
laird—a “ bonnet-laird,” at least, owner of from 
one to two hundred acres? And there, four thou- 
sand miles from the old country, we sung and 
prayed, preached and listened, as at home. We 
lifted up our hearts to our Father's God, “the 
dwelling-place of his people in all generations,” 
and meditated on the person and work of the great 
High Priest, passed into the heavens, through 
whom all may go boldly to the throne of grace, 
that they may obtain mercy, and find grace to help 
in time of need. What brotherhood is like Chris- 
tian brotherhood? When I came down from the 
pulpit, the whole flock seemed to cluster at the 
door to shake hands, some of them by way of 
introduction, naming a minister in Scotland or in 
Ireland they had been under; others thinking it 
enough to announce their country, “ Tak’ a Scotch 
hand,” “ My father came from the land o’ cakes.” 
But the singular thing was their exuberant hospi- 
tality. How many of the good people pressed us 
to come and stay a few days with them, I could 
not tell; but had we accepted all their invita- 
tions, we should hardly have been away from them 
yet. “Oh, if you could take a cup o’ tea wi’ me, 
I would be glad!” was a worthy woman’s plaintive 
but ineffectual appeal to my wife. It was hard to 
say “ No” all round, but there was no help for it. 
But having one day at command, I offered to meet 
them in the church on the following evening, and 
give an address on the state of religion in Scotland. 
At eight o’clock, accordingly, on the Monday 
evening, they were all assembled again, and we 
spent a happy hour. Then came a last shaking of 














hands in the bright moonlight. “I wouldna hae 
missed this meeting, though I had walked to it on 
my hands and feet,” said an old Edinburgh servant, 
in whom the home-sickness had been hard to allay. 
What a mighty, though latent force that love of 
the old country is in the first generation of emi- 
grants! Especially when the message of God’s 
love has been first heard, and the peace of be- 
lieving first known in its tabernacles; and when 
something happens vividly to recall the old days 
and the old land, where first the ladder was seen 
going up from earth to heaven ! 

I have mentioned that this congregation was 
founded by North of Ireland men, and I must not 
omit to remark what an important part that class 
of men have played in the United States. They 
are uniformly called, or call themselves, “ The 
Scotch Irish,” as a distinction from “ The Irish,” 
who are constantly thought of as fiercely Roman 
Catholic. ‘They have had a wonderful influence in 
America, and have suited the country admirably. 
They are said to do better as a whole than the 
Scot, pure and simple. The Scot is often too 
stiffly national to adapt himself to the ways of 
another people, but the Scoto-Irishman has more 
elasticity ; combining something of the solidity of 
the Scot, the impulse of the Irishman, and the 
enterprise of the American, he makes a capital 
citizen. Many leading men of the country have 
been of Scotch-Irish origin. The Lawrences—one 
of whom was minister at our court, Stonewall 
Jackson, the Archibalds of Princeton, father and 
sons, and Mr. George H. Stuart occur to me as I 
write, as characteristic samples of the race. General 
Lee used to remark that the valley of Virginia was 
full of them, and that they made excellent sol- 
diers, with solidity anddash combined. As a rule, 
they are stauncher Presbyterians than the Scotch ; 
and it is greatly owing to them that the Presbyte- 
rian Church is so large and so influential in the 
United States. When Scotchmen were for the 
most part emigrating to Canada, the Scotch-Irish 
were settling in the States; and thus it has hap- 
pened that they have become a more important 
element in the United States population than the 
Scotch themselves. 


II.—A GLIMPSE OF THE SHAKERS. 


Another of our more private visits was paid to 
some esteemed friends whom we had known in 
Edinburgh, and whose residence was in a beau- 
tiful valley far away in the State of New York. 
On our way to their house our attention was ar- 
rested by a staring red building, four storeys in 
height, which might have passed for a factory but 
for the size of the windows. We learned after- 
wards that it was a Shaker establishment. Our 
friends being on neighbourly terms with them, we 
went to pay them a visit. Our readers will be 
aware that the Shakers are a peculiar people, who 
abstain from marriage, and recognise no family ties 
except that of brother and sister. Their name is 
derived from the bodily movement practised at their 
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worship ; it begins with their beating time with their 
hands and feet in singing, and ends in a kind of 
dance or shaking movement. This, however, is 
not much in keeping with their habits of life, which 
are remarkable for the suppression of all emotion, 
and the absence of all passion. Mr. Hepworth 
Dixon has given a rather favourable account of 
them in his “ New America.” Iam sorry to say 
that the opinion I was led to form of them was 
not so favourable as his. No doubt they are very 
industrious—excellent farmers—the quietest of 
quiet-living citizens, But the primness, the barren- 
ness, the poverty of their social life seemed to me 
something awful. Not a child, nora trace of the 
life which children create about the whole establish- 
ment! Everything in painfully perfect order, not 
a blade of grass or a pebble on the walk out of its 
place. Barns and farming arrangements admirable. 
Kitchen clean and well ventilated, and what I 
never saw in a kitchen before, large green shrubs 
in boxes throwing a coolness over the room. The 
male part of the community were absent, but 
several of the sisters were there, extremely cour- 
teous, but in quaint and very ugly dresses. It 
seemed a community of passionless human beings. 
If a husband and wife should seek admission, their 
conjugal relation is virtually dissolved, they are 
henceforth to each other like any other brother 
and sister’ Children, I believe, are sometimes 
adopted, but on a similar principle. The com- 
munity possesses, I think, nearly twenty establish- 
ments in the United States, and amounts to about 
five or six thousand souls. They are always getting 
recruited, and the members seem to be content 
with their lot. They have no personal property, 
and hardly any individual existence. How to 
account for this phenomenon, I hardly know. 
Like polygamy in Utah, it is one of the social 
anomalies that have a home in the United States, 
but nowhere else. One would say that the Ame- 
ricans have a strange way of making up their 
averages ; and that where the matrimonial feeling 
is over-strong, it rushes to Utah; where it is defec- 
tive or wanting, the attraction is to Shakerism. 
Soon after, I travelled with a Shaker priest in a 
railway car. We sat next each other and hada 
good deal of conversation and discussion. He 
argued that the world was over-peopled—that war 
and pestilence checked over-population, but that 


it was better that it should be checked on their | 


principles—by men voluntarily abstaining from 
marriage. I said that in that vast country, there 
seemed little chance of over-population for genera- 
tions ; he replied it was best to begin in time. He 
urged that what they aimed at was, to induce men 
to overcome the lower part of their nature in order 
to cultivate the higher. He did not wish all men 
to adopt their principles, but only those who 
deemed single life to be a higher and holier condi- 
tion than married. He claimed that they were 
following the example of the early church, which 
was a virgin-church, and had a community of 
goods. 
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that he had and give to the poor, and that was 
what the Shakers did. ‘They divided everything 
among their own family. I had been led to under- 
stand that they had no public spirit, and did 
nothing for their district ; so I asked, “‘ What good 
are you doing in the world? Youare getting rich, 
no doubt, as I see you have farms, barns, mills, 
houses, and what not—what are you doing for the 
welfare of the human race?” He answered very 
complacently, “ Talking to thee and such-like, and 
explaining to thee our views and system.” As I 
was thus constituted the representative of the whole 
Gentile world, it is but fair that I should commu- 
nicate what was told to me for its benefit. The self- 
conceit of the man, and his coarseness on delicate 
topics, were very painful ; but his irreverence was 
most offensive on religious subjects. He seemed 
to have no belief in positive Christianity. ‘“ They 
believed,” he said, “ that every honest man would 
get to heaven, every man that followed the laws of 
health and well-being. Jesus Christ was simply a 
teacher, but full of the Spirit—they believed that ; 
but,” said he, “we don’t believe in the absurdity 
of one man giving his physical life in order that 
blackguards might sin with impunity.” I indig- 
nantly protested against such a misrepresentation 
of the nature and tendency of the doctrine of the 
atonement. He said he knew that I would not 
admit it, but that that was what they thought of it. 
I told him he might tremble to speak so of a doc- 
trine which God’s children in all generations had 
prized as the very charter of their salvation, and 
which had been the main-spring of the purest devo- 
tion and the most self-denying love the world had 
ever seen. After this, I had no desire to continue 
the conversation ; Shakerism had sunk in my esti- 
mation to zero; and my fellow-traveller seemed to 
feel it, for he anxiously inquired whether I meant 
to write anything about them when I returned to 
my country? Notwithstanding what I have said, 
I would desire to give them all praise for the 
marvellous self-control which they have attained, 
and their singular success in keeping under the 
body, and bringing it into subjection. That is the 
vital element in their system, and though it is 
carried to a great extreme, no man should be un- 
willing to pay to it the tribute of sincere respect. 
IIIL—AMERICAN CEMETERIES AND NAMES. 
The Americans bestow extraordinary attention 
on the resting-places of the dead. No country in 
the world, I suppose, contains cemeteries of such 
vast extent. Greenwood, which, though situated 
in Brooklyn, is the great cemetery of New York, is 
traversed by carriage-roads which extend, I think, 
to seven miles. Other large cities have correspond- 
ing cities of the dead, No pains are spared to 
make them attractive. In some instances, estates 
of great natural beauty have been selected for the 
purpose. The great cemetery of Cincinnati was 
the most remarkable of any that I saw. It is 
situated a few miles out of town, and presents a 
beautiful variety of surface—lakes and streams, 
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wooded knolls and bosky ravines, to say nothing 
of fields and meadows. The spaces appropriated 
for each burying-place are for extent more like 
gardens than graves. The old English terms, “ the 
church-yard” and ‘ God’s acre,” expressly denoting 
the limited dimensions of the place, become utterly 
inappropriate on the other side of the Atlantic. 
The burial-ground of a well-to-do merchant would 
embrace at least half of a small country-churchyard, 
In asense the grave is still “the narrow house,” 
but it stands in the midst of a large domain. 

Very remarkable, too, are many of the monu- 
ments placed over the remains of the departed. In 
point of costliness and size, some of them can find 
no parallel in this country ; we must go to ancient 
Egypt and call in the aid of the Pyramids. Not 
unfrequently the monument is reared in the life- 
time of the person whose resting-place it is designed 


to denote. One of the costliest, I believe, in Green- | 


wood is that of Mr. Bennett, the well-known editor 
of the New York Herald. 
a monument in Cincinnati, I think, that for size 
was like a chapel, and for architecture like the 
Scott monument in Edinburgh, or the Town Hall 
of Louvain. It was in honour, as I learned, of a 
man who had made his fortune in the liquor trade. 
I could not see that he would sleep any the sounder 
that his trade had enabled him to rear such a cover- 
ing for his clay. Another very costly tombstone 
had a tragic history—it was in memory of a young 
lady who had been killed accidentally, and whose 
family devoted her whole fortune to the erection of 
a monument. Such things are samples of American 
overdoing. 
quarian ruminating among these magnificent tomb- 
stones, as antiquarians now ruminate over the 
pyramids of Egypt, and wondering whether struc- 
tures so large and costly could have been only 
tombs. Perhaps there is another touch of paganism 
in the practice, something at least that seems to 
indicate an ill-proportioned estimate of the mortal 
and the immortal part of man. One can hardly 
believe that it is the mere husk or shell that such 
monuments cover—that all that constitutes the man 
or the woman is elsewhere. The homage to the 
material element is too great ; the immaterial,is hid 
under the shadow of so magnificent shrines, 

Yet in these American cemeteries there are 
many touches of a simpler and better sentiment. 
The inscriptions upon the tombs are often in a 
tender vein, and indicate the kind of feeling that 
shuns rather than courts publicity. Sometimes 
there is no name, orno surname. “'l’o our Mother,” 
“To our Mary,” “ Little Harry,” “ Charlie’s Grave,” 
seem to indicate that letters cut in stone are hardly 
needed to keep in remembrance what is written far 
deeper on living tablets. 

On the subject of names Americans are peculiar. 
Tombstones remind one from what varied sources 
they are drawn. There is, for example, in one of 
the cemeteries of Boston, a somewhat ordinary 
stone bearing in large letters the single word 
Homer. For a moment one wonders how Homer 


I remember observing | 


One may conceive some future anti-| 





should have come to be buried in Boston, but by- 
and-by one becomes aware that it is the burial- 
ground of some respectable family whose little boy 
Homer sleeps under the stone. Onward, a short 
distance, on a very little slab, you see the words 
Tirvs Mantivs. Bewilderment again seizes your 
brain, till drawing nearer you find that it is to the 
memory of Titus Manlius, the infant son of Titus 
Manlius Smith. Names of Reformers are often 
reproduced, and somehow the men who bear them 
seem to develop into professors. One of the ablest 
commentators and divines of the country is Pro- 
fessor Melancthon Jacobus, of Pittsburg ; my friend 
at Gettysburg was Professor Martin Luther Stoever ; 
and the husband of the authoress of “ Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin” is Professor Calvin Stowe. A strange mys- 
tery often seems to lie under unusual initials. A 
student once entered his name in a college album 
as F, V. Jones. The Professor asked what F. V. 
stood for. The student said he would rather not 
tell. ‘‘ But,” said the other, “it is the law of the 
college that the name be entered in full.” “ Well, 
if you must have it, they are for Flavius Ves- 
pasianus, dwt it’s not my fauit/” A person engaged 
in laying a submarine telegraph wire called his son 
Submarinus. But by far the most interesting are 
the names derived from Scripture. The old New 
England grave-yards are of course the most remark- 
able for Scripture names. They bear all the 
characteristics of the Puritan period, and it is well 
known that there was nothing about which the 
Puritans were more particular. I happen to possess 
a catalogue of Yale College from its foundation, 
and nothing is more remarkable than the almost 
exclusive prevalence of Scripture names in the 
earlier period of its history and their gradual dis- 
appearance in more recent times. The college has 
had nine presidents since 1701—a very small num- 
ber for so long a period—and their names are, 
Abraham Pierson, Timothy Cutler, Elijah Williams, 
Thomas Clap, Naphtali Dagget, Ezra Stiles, Timo- 
thy Dwight, Jeremiah Day, and Theodore Dwight 
Woolsey. The list of fellowsdoes not possess a single 
Gentile name till 1738, when we find an Anthony, 
1745 a William, 1761 an Edward, and 1763 a 
George. Nearer the present time we find some 
names which are apparently to be attributed to 
mere whim, the very opposite extreme from the 
devout reverential feeling by which the Puritans 
were influenced. I find in the list Divie Duffield, 
Beach Hill, Vine Smith, Datus Williams, Orin 
Witter, Remus Fowler, Royall Ross, Emery Bissel, 
Claiborne Callel, Ira Hall. In the later lists the 
Scripture names are not much more numerous than 
they would probably be in an English roll. 

I should suppose that it is in the rural districts 
of New England that traces are yet to be found of 
the practice of naming children under the influence 
of the feelings that led the Puritans to make such 
large use of Scripture names. So, at least, Mr. 
Ward Beecher indicates in “ Norwood,” when he 
explains how Agate Bissell came by her name. 
The passage is somewhat long, but it gives us a 
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touching picture, and shows beautifully how the 
heart worked when not only Scripture names but | 
Scripture things were selected for the names of | 
children. | 

“ Agate Bissell was the stern child of a severe | 
experience. Her father was poor, and would have | 
been industrious, but for an unfortunate habit of | 
drinking. 
of pride of character, of high moral feeling, but | 
subject from childhood to hard work, with only a | 
little education. She grew up a kind of patient | 
warrior against trouble. She had known trouble | 
from childhood. Poverty before, and poverty after | 
her marriage were but minor evils. She had seven | 
children. ~The third child, but first-born daughter, 
was AGATE. Her mother was an earnest reader ot 
the Bible. In her continual troubles she resorted 
to it literally as to a refuge. Isaiah, above all| 
writers, had fired her imagination. There was 
something in the hopefulness of the stern prophet 
amidst abounding troubles that seemed peculiarly 
congenial to her. In particular she dwelt upon 
the fifty-fourth chapter. So often had she read it, so 
often had she stayed her sorrow on its exultant 
promises, that it had come to seem like a voice 
sounding out specially for her, and had her own 
name appeared in it she would scarcely have been 
surprised, 

“Here she read, till they mingled with her 
waking and sleeping thoughts, those words of 
sublime consolation. Naturally high-minded and 
sensitive, every aspiration had been almost crushed. 
Her husband, a good-natured man, could not be 
redeemed from his cups, and to her proud spirit it 
seemed as if she were bound to a dead body. 
Awful thoughts sometimes rose up in her, a horror 
of temptation, which sent her flying to her chamber 
for prayer and Scripture, like a dove flying from a 
swift pursuing hawk. Then she would read— 
‘For thy Maker is thy husband; the Lord of 
Hosts is his name..... For the Lord hath called 
thee as a woman forsaken and grieved in spirit.... 
For a small moment have I forsaken thee, but with 
great mercies will I gather thee.’ 

“On some days the clouds came low down, and 
there was no horizon of hope, her little children 
were hungry, her husband drunk, her own strength 
giving way, and all the future like an on-coming 
storm. ‘Then she would read, ‘ For the mountains 
shall depart, and the hills be removed; but my 
kindness shall not depart from thee, neither shall 
the covenant of my peace be removed, saith the 
Lord that hath mercy on thee. O thou afflicted, 
tossed with tempest, and not comforted, behold, I 
will lay thy stones with fair colours, and lay thy 
foundations with sapphires. And I will make thy 
window of AGATES, and thy gates of carbuncles, 
and all thy borders of pleasant stones. And all 
thy children shall be taught of the Lord, and great 
shall be the peace of thy children.’ 

“Thus touched to the quick, for her husband 
there remained only the sentiment of duty. But 





al] her garnered and wounded affections were 





poured forth upon her children. If by a living 
death she could save them, and gain a firm foot- 
hold for each of them in honourable life, she would 
willingly have died deaths daily. . . On her feet, 
in work, wrestling against poverty :—on her knees, 
in prayer, wrestling against temptations and despair, 
she reared her children, hoping in them at least to 


Her mother was a woman of decision, | find an end of sorrow and a beginning of joy. 


“When Agate was just born she looked upon 
her face with anguish. She seemed to see all her 
own miseries stored up for this child. She almost 
felt a pang of guilt for bringing another woman into 
life to take a place in that long procession of 
sufferers of which women have constituted the 
largest proportion. She hardly wished to look in her 
face. Long before the minister sprinkled this little 
new-comer, her mother had dispensed her with tears. 

**As soon as she could sit up (and the poor 
recover from the birth of children sooner than the 
prosperous! A rigorous nurse art thou, O poverty ! 
a stern physician, and though skilful, bitter, cruel!) 
weak, sad, alone, except her little children, her 
days were darker than anything but the nights. 
There was little difference in the twenty-four hours, 
except that the night was darkness plagued with 
dreams, and the day was darkness plagued with 
gloomy thoughts. ‘The first day that she could 
read, her eldest boy brought her well-worn Bible to 
her. It opened of itself to her favourite chapter. 
The leaves were like a travelled road. Let the 
book fall open a hundred times, and every time it 
would open at the same place. ‘Then she read : 
‘I will make thy windows agates.’ A window is 
that by which light comes through upon our inward 
darkness, or by which we look out of darkness into 
light. Ifa window of God is made of agate, then 
she thought an agate must be something more clear 
and beautiful than glass. 

** What agate was she knew not, but it must needs 
be something glorious and hopeful. ‘ And all thy 
children shall be taught of the Lord.’ That was 
the very anguish-longing of her heart! She 
seemed to have it borne in upon her that children 
are the Lord’s windows, through which mothers 
look forth out of pain and darkness into hope and 
happiness! She seized the happy thought: ‘I 
will call her Agate. Perhaps the Lord will make her 
like a window to my darkness.’ ‘Thus she wasnamed ! 

“We smile at names. We weigh them in the 
scale of the ear for sweetness or smoothness. We 
cull some, we reject others. We laugh at men’s odd 
and awkward names, and quite justly too, it may be, 
since capricious whims and flagrant fancies, or mere 
carelessness, so often selects them. But some- 
times a name is a history. It is like a pictured 
vase. We see the figures without thinking in what 
furnace those colours were fastened, and by what 
fire the glazing was fused! Is there in any history 
a record of the heart more touching and simple 
than that of old? ‘And it came to pass as 
Rachel’s soul was departing, for she died, that she 
called his name Ben-oni (Son of my sorrow) ?’” 

W. G. BLAIKIE. 
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HYMNS WRITTEN FOR MUSIC. 


I.—HYMN OF THE WEARY PILGRIM 


nae But ‘tis at best a glimpse, a gleam, 


Uncertain as a troubled stream 
LOW step by step, day after day, Reflects the heavens above. 
I journey on my Homeward way ; 
And darkly dream the land of light 
Is drawing near night after night, 
Where I shall reach my Rest at last, 
And smile at all the perils past. 


The more we strive, the more we seem 
To mar the vision, break the beam 
Of glory that we chase. 
A breath disturbs Thy still design : 
Sometimes I sing, sometimes I sigh, err canieo ae 
ale Seager aR. Naan = And blur what we embrace. 
Sometimes I lift the longing eye, 
Sometimes my heart laughs ’neath its ! 
To think of that august abode 
Where I shall reach my Rest at last, 
And smile at all the perils past. 


Spirit Divine, brood down and fill 
Us with Thy calm and make us still: 
All sighing cares to cease. 
Our restless longings cannot hold 
This poor mortality of mine The face of Heaven unless it fold 
Shall soon put on its dress Divine, Us round and whisper “ Peace.” 
To meet Him with the Blest above, 
Who gave His life to gain our love: 
And rich will be my Rest at last, 
When all the poverty is past. 


Ill.—HYMN OF REST. 


ComE all ye weary, worn, and sin-defiled, 

The day of whose deliverance hath not 
smiled ; 

Who toil on, sorrow-laden, sore-distressed : 

Come unto Me, and I will give you rest! 


He will be near, my Life, my Hoy 
When at the gloomy gate I grope, 
And take my hand and reach for me 
The fruit of Immortality : 
And I shall know my Rest at last, 
‘ trympnh the trials 1st 
ae Ee ee Se ee Come ye who seek, through all the world of 

Just one more thorn razed from His crown sin, 

Of sorrows, I will cast me down ; The precious treasure only found within ; 

And my last tears shall run to meet Clasp your eternal jewel of the breast, 

Him! pour my full heart at His feet. Come unto Me, and I will give you rest! 
And I shall reach my Rest at last, 
To smile at all the troubles past. Come ye for whom the human love hath 

proved 

| <A longing to be infinitely loved ; 

Spirit Divine, we yearn and strive Whose hearts yet hover round some empty 

Within our Souls to keep alive nest,— 

— likeness of Thy love! | Come unto Me, and I will give you rest! 
/II—4o 


II.—HYMN OF THE DIVINE LIKENESS. 
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Come ye who suffer through the lone, long night, | Bowed down tosee the prints my feet have pressed, 


And grope for day with sad tear-blinded sight ; 
I am the Sun that sets not in the West, 
I bring you healing and will give you rest! 


Come all who bear the Cross where I have trod ; 
Who climb the same ascent to get to God, 


Come unto me, and I will give you rest! 


ie : : 
| When storms arise and seas of trouble roll, 
| I will be near to save the sinking soul ; 





Each wave that breaks shall lift, dilate your breast, 


| And in their motion—I will give you rest ! 


GERALD MASSEY, 





ZACCHAEUS, OR RESTITUTION. 


By THE DEAN OF CHESTER. 


“ Zacchzus stood forth and said unto the Lord: 


Jehold, Lord, the half of my goods I give to t 


the poor; and, if I have done 


any wrong to any man, I restore fourfold.””—Luke xix. 8. 


W AS this a boast, or was it a promise ? 
Certainly not a boast. Otherwise Zac- 
cheus would not have received that approbation 
which Christ so freely gave. 
of unworthiness is the very first condition of the 
Divine favour. Pride and conceit are absolute bars 
against the possibility of this blessing. Whatever 
else is allowable in the relation between man and 
God, “boasting,” as the Apostle says, “is ex- 
cluded.” If this act and these words, on the part 
of Zacchzeus, were meant for a commendation of 
himself, and to assert his superiority over other men, 
they would be curiously like the act and words of 
another man, who was once contrasted with a 
“publican,” and who was certainly not approved. 
“God, I thank thee that I am not as other men 
are: I fast twice in the week; I give tithes of all 
that I possess.” ‘This was the language, not of the 

Publican, but of the Pharisee, in the parable. 
Moreover, any notion of this being a boast is 
quite inconsistent with the eager desire shown by 
Zacchzeus to make acquaintance with Christ. Those 
who are well satisfied with themselves do not take 
trouble to see and know Jesus Christ. This Publi- 
can took a great deal of trouble to accomplish this 
purpose. Hindered by the multitude of people, 
who were crowding round the footsteps of Sonn as 
He passed through Jericho, he ran on before: he 
climbed into the branches of a tree that overhung 
the road: he was determined, in spite of all hin- 

drances, and without loss of time, to 

Christ. This was not the action of a self-satisfied 
man. It was the action of a man thoroughly con- 
was something worth 


see Jesus 


vinced that there 
which did not depend upon himself, or upon his 
property, or upon the use he made of that pro- 
perty, or upon his reputation before the world. 
The words were not a boast, but a promise— 


1-3 . 
seexing, 


| also go with thee 


The acknowledgment | 


| give to the poor, and if I have 


though a promise made under remarkable circum- | 


stances, which we shall presently consider. 
“There is nothi ng in the form of the words to 


| 


hinder this view. It is common enough in all | 
languages. For instance, in the interval which suc- | 


” 


he meant to say, ‘T intend to 
go a fishing”—“ I am going now ;” and they meant 
“We will go too”— “We will go now.” So with the 
case before us. Zacchzeus says that, however much 
he had previously cared for his own interest and his 
own profit—and he does not deny that he had de- 
voted his whole mind to them—henceforward he in- 
tended to “ give the half of his goods to the poor ;’ 
and however much injury he had done to others— 
and he does not deny that he had done considerable 
injury—he intended forthwith to restore “ fourfold” 
to every person so injured. 

One of the remarkable circumstances, then, of 
the promise is to be found in his determination to 
act upon it promptly. There was to be no delay. 
His mind was made up. 

Another of these circumstances was this, that the 
promise is made in public without any reserve. It 
is an open declaration that he will make restitution 
to the utmost of his power, and will act generously 
now, however selfishly or fraudulently he may have 
acted before. He “stands forth” and says what 
he has to say before many witnesses. He so acts 
that there shall be no mistake. He is turning over 
a new leaf: and he will turn it over in public. 
Everybody shall read this new page of his life, what- 
ever they h: id known of his life before: and indeed 
it seems highly probable that the earlier pages of it 
had been sadly bI ylotted and very unpleasant to read. 
Certainly the n eighbou rs “murmured,” when Jesus 
went to his house, and said that the Lord was 
“cone to be guest with a man that was a sinner.’ 
Just then it was—as if to make his repentance as 
conspicuous as possible, and to place it beyond the 
possibility of doubt—that Zacchzeus stood forth 
and said: “‘ Behold, Lord, the half of my goods I 
done any wrong to 





« 


any man, I restore fourfold.” 

It will be observed that the translation of this 
verse is here taken which we find in the English 
Prayer-Book: and there is an advantage in doing 
this, because of the peculiar place wh ich the verse 
occupies in that Book of Common Prayer. This in 


ceeded the Resurrection, we find St. Peter saying | fact is a meditation on one of the familiar Offertory 


to his friends, on the s 


“T go a fishing ;” to which his friends replied, “ We 


hore of the Sea of Tiberias, | Sentences. 


It is an endeavour to elucidate what 
: we are rather apt to hear without listening and with- 
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out much apprehension of the exact iii 3ut | tain districts of France have been ceded to the 
there is a further advantage in taking this translation, | conqueror. They who collect the taxes for the 
inasmuch as it invites our attention to the different | Germans in those districts will not be popular. 
ways in which the verse is presented to us in the} And if inhabitants of these provinces, and old resi- 
Bible and the Prayer-Book : and this gives occasion | dents on the spot, take this office, the unpopularity 
for looking somewhat closely into the facts of the | will probably amount to hatred. Now the Jews 
case, as regards the true position of Zaccheeus. |had a feeling of intense nationality: and those 
The phrase in the Bible is: “If I have taken | Jews who became Publicans were hated and de- 
anything from any man by false accusation, I | spised: and there is no doubt that many of them 
restore him fourfold, ” What are we to say concern- | were thoroughly bad and degraded men. More- 
ing this “taking”—it might be more, it might be | over, there was a peculiar feature in this system of 
less—of what belonged to others—“ by false accusa- | tax collecting, to which we are not accustomed, 
tion?” The answer to this question will be obtained | and which made the matter infinitely worse. The 
by considering exactly what Zacchzeus was, and how} Roman method was to farm the taxes: a¢, in a 
he was placed i in reference to those around him. place like Jericho, the officer put in charge over the 
In the second verse of the chapter we are told | subordinate tax-collectors, was under an engagement 
that “he was the chief among the Publicans, and | to pay so much to the government, and he was free 
that he was rich :” and from the first verse we find | to get as much as he could from the people. The 
that he resided at “ Jericho.” Attention should be | money paid was not according to a legal form of 
given to each of these three circumstances, in order | assessment, admitting of an appeal, but came into 
that we ° may gather for ourselves the full instruction | the hands of rapacious men, who could act with 
which the example contains. impunity in the most arbitrary way, because they 
Jericho was a city of much importance in many | had a conquering army at their back. We see 
periods of Jewish history—and, i in the time of our | here the significance of what was said by John the 
Saviour, certainly not less important than at any | Baptist to the Publicans who came to him: 
previous period. It lay on one of the great public | “ Exact no more than that which is appointed you.” 
roads that led to spunea and at this moment| Under such circumstances the door was evidently 
large numbers of the people were flocking through | wide open to exaction, fraud, and violence. There 
the place on their way to the Passover. ‘The river} was the utmost temptation to “the chief of the 
Jordan too was close at hand, affording easy and | publicans” to become rich by what is here called, 
constant communication, at this point, with the/in our Authorised bey “false accusation.” 
country beyond, which was then populous and} They had the power to do almost anything they 
busy, and in a very different condition from that in | liked. They were surrounded by a bad system: and 
which, unhappily, it is now. Fountains of fresh | we must remember that the habit of doing business 
water, breaking out from the base of the hills near | with men of low principle is apt to have a very de- 
Jericho, made the neighbourhood very fertile : and | moralizing effect. ‘These circumstances again give 
all round were rich groves of date-trees and balsam- | peculiar emphasis to the repentance of Zacchzeus. 
trees, supplying materials for an active trade. More-| ‘The chief of the Publicans at Jericho was “ rich.” 
over, Herod the Great had lately rebuilt the place, | This is a third point specially added to the descrip- 
and thrown all his influence into the increase of its | tion that is given of him. Itis impossible to assert 
prosperity. Nor must we forget that Jericho was | absolutely how far he had become rich by the 
a city of the priests, from which circumstance it | methods of fraud, extortion, and false accusation ; 
acquired a religious as well as a mercantile import- | though the form of expression which he uses seems 
ance. It is quite obvious that a public post held | to imply very clearly that he had been guilty in 
by any person in such a city would be of greater con- | this way. The point of the example to be observed 
sequence than the corresponding post in a smaller | here is that he was rich, and that he was resolved to 
town. The “chief of the Publicans” in Jericho | make large use of his riches in the way of restitu- 
must have been no inconsiderable person. Whatever | tion. Whatever he had been before, now, on 
force there is in his example is made more weighty by | becoming acquainted with Jesus Christ, he formed 
his being ina prominent position. It is often found | a determination to be generous and bountiful. His 
that men in a prominent position experience a pecu- | example in this respect is very marked; and we are 
liar difficulty in confessing that they are — bound to lay the more stress on it, because it ap- 
We all know that by a Publican in the New | pears to be set before us to complete—I was almost 
Testament is meant a collector of taxes: and most | going to say, to correct—what is written, a few 
readers of the Bible are aware that these taxes were | verses above, in the preceding chapter, concerning 
paid by a subject-people to a government which | wealth. In reference to the rich ruler, who had 
was viewed as hostile. This circumstance would | turned away from Jesus, because he was invited to 
affix a very strong mark of odium upon the tax- | give his earthly treasures to the poor, and to accept 
collector. The last few months have supplied us|a treasure in heaven instead, Jesus said, “ How 
with a very forcible illustration of such a state of | hardly shall they that have riches enter into the 
things. Peace between hae se and Germany— | kingdom of heaven—it is easier for a camel to go 
peace, for which God be thanked—has lately been | through a needle’s eye, than for a rich man to enter 
concluded after a war of seven months. But cer-|in the kingdom of God.” Here we see that this is 
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not a rule without an exception. 
rich”—and rich under circumstances of peculiar 
temptation—“ and Zacchzeus stood forth, and said 
‘unto the Lord, Behold, Lord, the half of my goods 
I give to the poor, and if I have taken anything from 
any man by false accusation, I restore four-fold.” 

Now, my readers, we have given more than half 
of our allotted space to Zaccheus : let us devote the 
remainder of it to ourselves. 

Our subject is restitution—frank, large, generous 
restitution—wherever we are conscious that injury 
has been done. 

I have no right to suppose that any reader of 
these pages has been guilty of inflicting injury of 
that particular kind which we are led to connect 
with the name of Zacchzeus,—guilty, that is, of 
absolutely, consciously defrauding. And yet there 
are strange instances of an attempt by reading good 
books on Sunday to make up for evil done ‘during 
the week. Moreover, Scripture examples are to be 
taken as we find them: and in the record of all 
such examples principles are involved. It is useful 
then to consider what the duty is of one who has 
acted in this way. 

What are we to say to one who has been con- 





sciously g guilty of fraud? What words can we use 
but something like the following ? 
You have defrauded your neighbour. You have 


done hin an injury, not accidentally, but on pur- 
You have sought your own profit by inilict- 
ing a loss upon him. You have taker what belongs, 
not to you, but to him. You must proceed then to 
make restitution. Go at once. Go to-day, if you 
can. State the facts frankly and honestly. Ac- 
knowledge your wrong-doing, and rep: air the 
harm as fully as you can. It will cost you a 
struggle to do this. When, however, you have 
made up your mind to the strug, gle, you will pro- 
bably find it easier than you expect. But whatever 
you do, don’t keep this burden upon your con- 
science. It will stand between you and God. It 
is an obstacle which you cannot get over. You 
may forget that it is there ; ; but there itis; and you 
are on one side, and Almighty God is on the other. 

This is on the supposition of known and definite 


pose. 


fraud. But there is another aspect of this kind of 
sin, which cannot he dealt with so directly: and 
the “if” in the narrative (“if I “ge done any 
wrong ”) suggests that we should look at this aspect. 


Suppose a man to be conscious of course of 
wrong-doing, continued for a root ere time in 
the midst of very varied transactions — a little 
wrong here, and a little wrong there—so that it is 
difficult to know precisely who have been injured 
and to what extent—while still the conscience says 
that there have been both injury and blame, and 
that the gain secured in this way is a curse and not 

blessing,—by what method is restitution to be 
made in such a case ? 

The words of Zacchzus indicate the method. 
“The half of my goods I give to the poor.” 

You have taken from man what you cannot 
literally restore. Then give it to Christ. “The 


“ Zacchaeus was | 





poor you have always with you.” Giving it to then 
for His sake, you give it to Him. There is alw ays 
some charitable and religious work to be done. 
Such work is His work. Make, then, restitution by 


encouraging such work. The will to make full 
restitution is recognised by God, when the power to 
make exact restitution is gone. And do th is largely 
and liberally, after the manner of Z: sochaens. True 
repentance is not minute in its calculations, Do 
not calculate, so as to be sure that you give no 
more than you have taken, but be sure that you 
give no less. 

But a Scripture ‘example is usually by no means 


limited to one application. ‘There is another mode 
in which we may injure our neighbour, and in which 





many of us have injured our neighbours by “ false 
accusation.” 
The character of our neighbour ought to be as 





sacred in our eyes as his property: and I should 
suppose it almost certain that among those who 
will read these pages there are several who have 
inflicted injury on some one by culpably lowering 
the estimate which others entertain of him. How is 
restitution to be made in this case? 

Are we to go to the man himself, to whom wrong 
has thus been done, and to reveal the hard injurious 
things we have said of him? Hardly This 
would be to add pain to the unknown injury, and, 
by making it known, to make it worse. Such a 
question, however, may be left It 
is, at least, evidently not so important to go thus to 
the man himself, as to those wiose opinion of him 
you have rendered unfavoura a is to 
be made in the quarter where the mischief has 


been done. ‘Teak di through at ger, through 
4] 


so. 


to the casuists. 


le 
ble. 


+) 
tl 





slike, 


envy, you have created a false judgment against 
your neighbour: and the injury to him, soa he 


may not at this moment be cons« lous of it, may be 
very serious. The injury, too, will continue until this 
false impression is rem sie We hat tis to be de 
The example of Zacchzeus points out there must 
be willing, active reparation, with a fi 


ne? 


sl- « Ln -_ 
ink acknow- 


ledgment of error. ‘Vou must go to the persons 
whose ange you have thus culpably influenced, 
and confess that you ha\ wrong. It is hu- 





miliating to make woth But it must 
be done, if repentance is sincere. Humiliation is 
the legitimate consequence of all such sin, and the 





necessary salutary « hrough which the 


sinner is required to pass. 





And here again is a second aspect of the case 
parallel with that was mentioned above, 
in reference to fraud in money-matters. Without 


the conscious sense of serious injury inflicted through 
calumny on definite persons, much harm of this kind 
may be done by a careless or ill-natured habit in 

general conversation. Reputations constantly 
suffering through that mischievous g vhich 
positively the chief occupation of many persons, or 
it word to use 
vatching and criti- 
dwelling 
great 


are 


( SSIp, is 





—where gossip is not exactly the rig] 
—by the pernicious custom of 
and of always 


In 


cising the conduct of others, 


on the unfavourable points. such ways 
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harm is done every day, and the balance of charity | 
disturbed on every side. Nor is it within our power | 
to calculate all the mischief which ensues. The only | 
reparation we can make is by a thorough change, and 

an open change, in our habit of mind and conver- | 
sation—by cultivating, and by letting every one see 

that we cultivate, a generous, loving, forbearing, 

genial state of thought in regard to others—by de- 

termining that we will acquire a quick eye for the 

good points in our neighbour’s character, and a 

ready vigilance to promote friendly feeling all 

around us—that we will contribute a full stream to 

that general reservoir of charity, which is usually | 
far too empty. Zacchzeus determined that if he had 
done “ any wrong to any man by false accusation,” 
he would restore “ fourfold.” 

And if our space permitted, other applications, 
too, might be made of the example, in regard both 
to restitution due for direct, known injury, and 
restitution due for unknown harm done through 
carelessness. 

For instance, just to allude to two such applica- 
tions, how much wrong is done by unkindness— 
by harsh treatment—by the wounding of the feel- 
ings—by selfish neglect! The restitution here re- 
quired—whether there be some special case of 
cruelty with which our memory reproaches us, or | 
whether there be merely the consciousness of an 
unamiable life, which must have been productive of 
pain—the only possible restitution is a palpable 
change of conduct, so that kindness takes the place 
of unkindness, and so that all men can plainly see 
that we different from what we were. 


ore 
are 


| chaeus. 


And still more injurious is the harm done by 
example—by bad example: as when a man en- 
courages another man in sin, makes him weaker 
than he would otherwise be in resisting evil, leads 
him further off from God, and from the happiness 
which is the companion of holiness. Here, too, 
the only restitution in our power—and, alas! this 
will not undo the evil we have done—is an open, 
visible, undoubted repentance; so that our life 
henceforward may become the encouragement of 
good, instead of the encouragement of evil. 

But does not the point which we have now 
reached, in following this train of thought, cause us 
to feel how poor our comfort would be, if our ac- 
ceptance with God exactly depended upon our 
restitution? No. We have all done much harm, 


|for which no full restitution is possible—no full 


restitution to man: and as to any true restitution 
to God, this is altogether out of the question. The 
distinctive feature of that “salvation” which Christ 
brought to Zacchzeus, was free and absolute for- 
giveness. And, if this had been our subject, we 
might have taken this case of “the chief of the 
Publicans” as an exemplification of this charac- 
teristic mercy of the Gospel. But the aim of these 
reflections has been to illustrate one side of true 
repentance, as exhibited in the conduct of Zac- 
That repentance cannot be sincere which 
does not include the desire and the resolve to make 
restitution—the readiness to acknowledge openly 


|that we have done wrong—vihe determination, 
| generously, largely, and unreservedly, to repair the 
| wrong, J. S. HOWSON. 





CK, 


“KNO 


AND IT SHALL BE 


OPENED.” 


TJ ER hand was on the golden gate, 

She paused upon the golden stair. 
A crouching form rose up: “ Too late ; 
‘They sleep within the golden gate. 


The hour is past. 


"0? 


Beware ! 


‘O fright me not!” in pain she cried. 


‘Within they sleep not day nor night !” 


” 


And did they thus thy hope deride,” 


The voice that frighted her replied, 
‘“‘ And mock thy piteous plight ?” 


‘ 


To see if still Thy heart was made 


‘O Christ !” she sighed, “ I came this way 


1 


A shelter for the castaway ! 
My debt with tears I thought to pay.” 
“ Toe late,” the voice beside her said. 


But One across the threshold came, 
At sight of whom the tempter fled. 


And—“ Fear me not, I am the same ! 


” 


And on his heart she read the name 
That gave what she had forfeited ! 


SARA A, 


LEIFCHILD. 
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GERMAN WAR-PRAYERS. 


N the multifarious ramifications of their military 

organization, the Germans by no means neglect 
religion. Each army corps is partitioned into two 
divisions, and each division has its field chaplain. 
In those corps in which there is a large admixture 
of the Catholic element, there is a cleric of that 
denomination to each division, as well as a Pro- 
testant chaplain. The former is known as a “ Feld- 
geistliger,” a word which in itself means nothing 
nore distinctive than a “ field ecclesiastic ;” while 
the Protestant chaplain has usually the title of 
“ Feldpastor.” Of the priest I can say but little. 
The pastors, for the most part, are young and ener- 
getic men. They may be divided into two classes: 
those who have at home no stated charges, and 
those who have temporarily left their charge for the 
duration of the war. The former generally are 
regularly posted to a division; the latter, equally 
recognised but not perhaps quite so official, .are 
chiefly to be found in the Lazarettes in the battle- 
field villages whither the wounded are borne to 
have their fresh wounds roughly seen to, and on 
the battle-field itself. Not that the regular divi- 
sional chaplains do not face the dangers of the 
battle-field with devoted courage, but their duties, 
in the nature of their special avocation, lie more 
among the hale and sound, who yet stand up 
before an enemy, than with the poor fellows who 
have been stricken down. Earnestness and devo- 
tion are the chief characteristics of these pastors. 
It struck me that their education was not of a very 
high order—certainly not on a par with that of the 
average regimental officer. 

The Feldpastor wears an armlet of white and 
light purple, to denote his calling ; but indeed it is 
not easy to mistake him for anything else than he 
is. He has his quarters with the Divisional General, 
and preaches wherever it is convenient to get a 
congregation. A church is passed on the way- 
side, a regiment halts and defiles into it, and the 
pastor mounts the steps of the altar, and holds 
forth therefrom for half an hour. There is a quiet 
meadow near a village, in which a brigade is lying. 
Looking over the hedge, you may see in it a hollow 
square of helmeted men, with the general and the 
pastor in the centre, the latter speaking simple 
fervent words unto the fighting men. When, as in 
the siege of Paris, a division occupies a certain 
district for a long time, you may chance—let me say 
on a New Year's night—on the village church all 
ablaze with light. The garrison have decorated 
the gaunt old Norman arches with laurels and 
evergreens; they have cleared out the market- 
ender’s stock of tallow- -dips to illuminate the church 
wherewithal. ‘The band has been practising the 
glorious ‘ Nun danket alle Gott” for a week ; 
vocalists of the regiments have been combining to 
perfect t themselves in part-singing. ‘The gorgeous 
trumpery of Roman Catholic church-paraphernalia, 





the | 


contrasts 
forms. 


simple Protestant 
a denser con- 


curiously with the 
The church is crowded with 
gregation than ever its walls contained before. The 
Oberst sits down with the Under Officer; the 
General gropes for half a chair between two stal 
wart Xerde of the line. Hymn-cards are distributed 
as at the Brighton volunteer service in the Pavilion 
on Easter Sunday. As the pastor enters and takes 
his way up the altar steps—he goes not to the pulpit 
—there bursts out a volume of vocal devotional 
harmony, which is so pent in the aisles and under 
the arches, that the sound seems almost to become 
a substance. Then the pastor delivers a prayer, 
and there is another hymn. He enunciates no 
text when he next begins to speak ; he chops not a 
subject up into heads, as the grizzly major who 
listens to him would partition out his battalion into 
companies. There is no “ thirteenthly and lastly” 
in his simple address. But he gets nearer the 
hearts of his hearers than if he assailed them with 
a battery of logic, with multitudinous texts for 
ammunition. For he speaks of the people at home, 
in the quiet corners of the Fatherland ; he tells the 
soldier in language that is of his profession, how 
the fear of the Lord is a better arm than the truest- 
shooting Ziindnadegewehr ; how preparedness for 
death, and for what follows after death, is a part of 
his accoutrement that the good soldier must ever 
bear about with him. 

Herr Pastor has other functions than to preach 
to the living. The day after a battle his horse 
must be very tired before the stable-door is reached. 
The burial parties are excavating great pits all over 
the field, while others pick up the dead in the 
vicinity, and bear them unto the brink of the com- 
mon grave. Herr Pastor cannot be ubiquitous. 
If he is not near when the hole is full, the Feld- 
webel who commands the party bares his head, 
and mutters, “‘ In the name of God, Amen,” as he 
strews the first handful of mould on the dead—it 
may be foes as well as friends. If the pastor can 
reach the brink of the pit, it is his to say the few 
words that mark the recognition of the fact that 
those lying stark and grim below him are not as 
the beasts that perish. The Germans have no set 
funeral litany, and if they had there would be no 
time for it here, “ Earth to earth, ashes to ashes, 
dust to dust, in sure and certain hope of the resur- 
rection to eternal life, ‘durch unsern Herr Jesu 
Christe,’ Amen;” words so familiar, yet never 
heard without a new thrill. 

They are slightly uncouth in several matters, 
these Feldpastoren, and would not do for sundry 
metropolitan charges one wots of. They do not 
wear gloves, nor are they addicted to scent iu their 
pocket-handkerchiefs. Their boots are too often 


like boats, and when they are mounted, there is fre- 


| quently visible an interregnum of more or less dusky 
| stocking between the boot and the trouser. 
unheeded as it 1s, looks strangely out of place, and | Slobber stertorously in the consumption of soup, 


They 
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and cut their meat with a square-elbowed energy 
of determination that might make you think they 
had vanquished the Evil One, and had him down 
there under their knife and fork. But they are 
simple-hearted and valiant servants of their Master. 
Who was it, in the bullet storm that swept the slope 
of Worth, from facing which the stout hearts of the 
fighting men blenched and quailed, that walked 
quietly into it, to speak words of peace and conso- 
lation to the dying men whom that terrible storm 
had beaten down? A smooth-faced stripling, with 
the Feldpastor’s badge on his arm, the gallant 
Christian son of an eminent Prussian divine, 
Dr. Krummacher of Berlin. At one of the battles 
(I forget which), a pastor came to fill a grave, not 
to consecrate it. Shall I ever forget the unswerv- 
ing hurry to the front of Kummer’s divisional 
chaplain, when the Landwehrleute, his flock, were 
going down in their ranks, as they held with stub- 
bornness unto death the villages in front of 
Maizitres les Metz? Let the Feldpastoren slobber 
and welcome, say I, while they gild their slobbering 
with such devotion as this! 

But there must be times and seasons when Herr 
Pastor is not at hand; nor can the ministration of 
any pastor stand in the stead of private prayer. 
‘The German soldier’s simple needs in this way are 
not disregarded. Each man is served out, when 
he gets his kit, with a tiny grey volume, less than 
quarter the size of this page, the title of which is 
“‘Gebetbuch fiir Soldaten,” the Soldier’s Prayer- 
300k. It is supplied from the Berlin depdt of the 
Head Society for the Promotion of Christian 
Knowledge in Germany, and is a compendium of 
simple war-prayers for almost every conceivable 
situation, with one significant exception—there is 
no prayer in defeat. The word is blotted out of 
the Germanwar vocabulary. It has been said that 
the belief in the divinity of our Saviour is rapidly on 
the wane in Germany. If this War Prayer-Book 
avails aught, the taint of the heresy may not enter 
into the army. 

Germany is at war. While Paris is frantically 
shouting “a Berlin!” while all Germany is singing 
and meaning “‘ Die Wacht am Rhein,” Moltke’s 





order goes forth into the towns and villages for the | 
mobilisation of the Reserve. Hans was singing 
“Die Wacht am Rhein” Jast night over his beer ; | 
but there is little heart for song left in him as he 
looks from that paper on the deal table into 
Gretchen’s face. She is weeping bitterly as her 
children cling around her, too young to realise the 
cause of their parents’ sorrow. Hans rises 
moodily, and pulling down what military belong- 
ings he has not given into the arsenal after the last 
drill, falls a turning over of them abstractedly. 
Somehow his hand rests upon the little grey 
volume, the “Gebetbuch fiir Soldaten.” It opens 
in his hand, and he comes and sits down by 
Gretchen and reads, in a voice that chokes some- 
times, we may be sure, the 
PRAYER IN STRAIT AND SORROW, 
O Lord Jesus Christ! let the crying and sighing of the 





| poor Hans’ throat. 


poor come before Thee! Withhold not Thy countenance 
trom the tears and beseechings of the wobegone. Help by 
Thine outstretched arm, and avert our sorrow from us. 
Awake us who are lying dead in sin and in great danger, and 
whose thoughts often wander from Thee. Let us trust with 
all our hearts that nothing can be so broad, so deep, so high, 
nor so arduous that Thy grace and favour cannot overcome 
it; that we so can and must be helped out of every difficulty 
and discomfiture when Thou take-t compassion upon us. 
Help us, then, through grace, and so I will praise Thee from 
now to all eternity. 

Hans has bidden good-bye to Gretchen, and 
kissed the children he may never see more. He 
has marched with his fellows to the depot, and got 
his uniform and arms. The Jétditdrzug has 
carried him to Kreuznach, and thence he has 
marched sturdily up the Nahe Valley and over the 
ridge into the Kollerthaler Wald. His last halt 
was at Puttlingen, but Kamecke has sent an aide 
back at the gallop to summon up all supports. The 
regiment stacks arms for ten minutes’ breathing 
time, the Xanonendonner in its ears borne back- 
ward on the wind. In two hours more it will be 
in Frankreich, storming furiously up the Spicheren 
Berg. As Hans gropes in his tunic pocket for 
the tinder-box, the litthe War Prayer-Book some- 
how gets between his fingers. He takes it out 
with the pipe-light, and finds in its pages a prayer 
surely suited to the situation; the prayer 

FOR THE OUTMARCHING. 

O gracious God! I defile from out my fatherland and 
from the society of my friends,* and out of the house of my 
father into a strange land, to campaign against the enemies 
of our king. Therefore I would cast myself with life and 
soul upon Thy divine bosom and guardianship; and I pray 
Thee, with prostrate humility, that Thon wouldst guide me 
with Thine eye and overshadow me with Thy wings. Let 
Thine angels camp round about me, and Thy grace protect 
me in all the difficulties of the marches, in all camps and 
dangers. Give me wisdom and understanding for my ways 
and works. Give success and blessing to our ingoings and 
outcomings, so that we may do everything well, and conquer 
on the field of battle; and after victory won turn our steps 
homeward as the heralds who announce peace. . So shall we 
praise Thee with gladsomeness, O most gracious Father, 
for Thy dear Son’s sake, Jesus Christ ! 

It is the morning of Gravelotte. King Wilhelm 
has issued his laconic order for the day, and all 
know how bloody and arduous is the task before 
them. The French tents are visible away in the 
distance by the auberge of St. Hubert, and already 
the explosion of an occasional shell gives earnest of 
the wrath to come. The regiment in which Hans 


|is a private has marched to Caulre Farm, and is 
[halted for breakfast there, before beginning the 
| real battle by attacking the French outpost-strong- 


The tough rations beef sticks in 
He is no coward, but he thinks 
of Gretchen and the children, and the Reserve-man 


hold in Verneville 


| draws aside into the thicket to commune with his 


own thoughts. He has already found comforting 
thoughts in the little grey volume, and so he pulls 
it out again to search for consolation in this hour 
of gloom. He finds what he wants in the prayer— 


* Every now and then you come across a German word untrans- 
latable in its compact volume of expressiveness. How weakly am I 
forced to render Freundschaft here! ‘*Outmarching,”’ though a 
literal, is a poor equivalent tor Ausmarsch. In the old Scottish 
language we find an exact correspondent for aus; the “‘Furthmarch” 
gives you the idea to a hair’s breadth. 
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FOR THE BATTLE. 


Lord of Sabaoth, with Thee is no distinction in helping in 


| when the enemy overmatches us, 


Come to our aid when 
grapple is imminent, 
have been sur- 


word, and remember Thy promise. 
we are sore pressed, when the close 
and we 


creat things or in small. We are going now, at the orders | rounded by them. Stand by us in need, for the aid of man 


of our commanders, to do battle in the field with our enemies. 





Thro lish our enemies, 


gh Thee we will vanq 





is of no avail. 


Let us give proof of Thy might and honour. Help us, Lord | and in Thy name we will tread under the foot those who have 


our God, for we trust in Thee, and in Thy name we go forth | set themselves in array ag 


against the enemy. Lord Christ, Thou hast said, “I am 


with thee in the hour of need: I will pull thee out and place | 


thee in an honourable place.” Bethink Thee, Lord, of Thy 





nst us. They trust in their own 

might, and are puffed up with pride: but we put our trust in 

the Almighty God, who without one stroke of the sword 
t 


canst smite into the dust not only those who are now formed 


























up against us, but also the whole world. God, we await on 
Thy goodness. Blessed those who put their trust in Thee. 
Help us, that our enemies may not get the better of us, and 
wax triumphant in their might: but strike disorder into their 
ranks, and smite them before our eyes, so that we may over- 
whelm them. Show us Thy goodness, Thou Saviour of 
those who trust in Thee. Art Thou not God the Lord unto us 
who are called after Thy name? So be gracious unto us, and 
take us—life and soul—under the protection of Thy grace. 
And since Thou only knowest what is good for us, so we 





commend ourselves unto Thee without reserve, be it for life 
or for death. Let us live comforted; let us fight and endure 
comforted; let us die comforted, for Jesus Christ, Thy dear 
Son’s sake. Amen. 


Alvensleben is sitting on his horse, in the little 
market-place of Vionville, pulling his grey mous- 
tache and praying that he might see the “ spitze” 
of Barneckow’s division show itself on the edge of 
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the plain to the southward. Rheinbaben’s cavalry 
are half of them down, the other half of them are 
rallying for another charge, to save the German 
centre. Hans is in the wood to the north, helping 
to keep back Lebeeuf from swamping the left 
flank. The shells from the French artillery on 
the Roman Road are crashing into the wood. The 
bark is jagged by the cuts of venomous chassepot 
bullets. Twice has Lebceuf come raging down 
from the heights of Bruville, twice has he been 
sent staggering back. Now, with strong reinforce- 
ments, he is preparing for a third assault. Mean- 
while there is a lull. Hans, grimed and powder- 
blackened, may let the breech of his Ziéindnadel- 
his bloody bayonet on the 
forest moss. Hel has moment for + -e int 
little grey volume, and it opens in hi 
fingers at the prayer— 


s blackened 


IN THE AGONY OF THE BATTLE. 

O thou Lord and ruler of Thine own pe -ople, aw - -and 
now in grace upon Thy folk. Lord Jesus Christ, be n¢ 
Jesus, our helper and d ieliverer, our rock and fortress, our fiery 








wall, for Thy great name’s sake. Be now our Emm nanuel, 
God with us, God i in us, God for us, God by the side of us. 
Thou mi ighty arm of Thy Father, let us now see Thy great 


power, so that men shall hail Thee their G »d, and the people 
may bend their knees unto Thee. Strengthen and guide the 
fighting arm of Thy believing soldiers, and help them, Thou 
invincible King of Battles. “Gird Thyself up, Thou mi 
fighting Hero; gird Thy sword on Th y loins, and smite our 
enemy hip and thigh. ‘Art Thou not the Lord who directest 
the wars of the w vhole world, who breakest the bow, who 
splinterest the spear, and burnest the chariots with fire ? 
Arouse Thyself, help us for Thy good will, and cast us not 
from Thee, God of cur Saviour: cease Thy wrath against 
us, and think not for ever of our sins. Consider that we are 
all Thine handiwork ; give us Thy countenance again, and 
be gracious to us. Return unto us, O Lord, and go forth 
with our army. Restore happiness to us with Thy help and 
counsel, Thou staunch and only King of Peace, whe with 
Thy suffering and death hast procured for us eternal peace. 
Give us the victory and an honourable peace, and remain 
with us in life and in death. Amen. 

Hans has marched from Metz towards the valley 
of the Meuse, and the regimental camp for the 
night is on the slopes of the Argonne, over against 
Chemery . The setting sun is glinting on the 
windows of the Chateau of Vendresse, where the 
King is quartered for the night. The birds are 
chirruping in the bosky dales of the Bar. The 
morrow is fraught with the hot struggle of Sedan, 
but honest Hans, a simple private-man, knows 
nought of strategic moves, and takes his ease on 
the sward while he may. He has oiled the needle- 
gun, and done his cooking ; a stone is under his 
head, and his mantle is about him. As he ponders 
in the dying rays of the setting sun, there comes 
over him the impulse to have a look into the pages 
of the Gebetbuch, and he finds there this prayer :— 

FOR THE FIELD ENCAMPMENT. 

Heavenly Father, here I am, according to Thy divine will, 
in this service of my king and war-master, as is my duty asa 
soldier; and I thank Thee for Thy grace and mercy th at 
Thou hast called me to the per formance of this duty, becaus 
Tam certain that it is not a sin, but is an obedience to Thy 
wish and will. But as I know and have learnt through Thy 
gracious Word that none of our good works can avail us, and 
that nobody can be saved merely as a soldier, but only as a 
Christian, I will not rely on my obedience "and upon my 











> the | 


ghty | 





| behind which, as he knows, 





labours, but will perform my duties for Thy sake and to Thy 
service. I believe with all my heart that the innocent blood 
of Thy dear Son Jesus Christ, which He has shed for me, 
delivers and saves me, for He was obedient to Thee even 
unto death. On this I rely, on this I live and die, on this I 
fight, and on this I do all things. Retain and increase, O 
God my Father, this belief by Thy Holy Ghost. I commend 
body and soul to Thy hands. Amen. 


Tt is the evening of Sedan, the most stupendous 
victory of the century. The bivouac fires light up 
the sluggish waters of the Meuse, hardly yet run 
clear from blood. The burnt villages still smoke 
on the lower slopes of the Ardennes, and the tired 
victors, as they point to the beleaguered town, 
exclaim, in a kind of maze of sober triumph, “ Der 
Kaiser ist da!” Hans is joyous with his fellows, 
and as the watch-fire burns up he rummages in the 
Gebetbuch for something that will chime with 
the current of his thoughts. He finds it in the 
prayer for 

AFTER THE VICTORY. 

God of armies! Th ou hast given us success and victory 
against our enemies, and hast put them to flight before us. 
Not unto us, O hee not unto us, but to Thy holy name 
alone be all the honour! Thou hast done great things for 
us, therefore our hearts are glad. Without Thy aid we 
should have been worsted; only with God could we have 
done mighty deeds and subdued the power of the enemy. 
The eye of our General Thou hast quickened and guided ; 
Thou hast strengthened the courage of our army, and lent it 
stubborn valour. Yet not the strategy of our leader nor 
our courage, but Thy great mercy has given us the victory. 
Lord, who are we, that we dare to stand before Thee as 
soldiers, and that our enemies yield and fly before us? We 
are sinners, even as they are, and have deserved Thy fierce 
wrath and punishment; but for the sake of Thy name Thou 
hast been merciful to us, and hast so marked the sore peril 
of our threatened Fatherland ; and hast heard the prayer of 
our king, our people, and our army, because we called upon 
Thy name, and held out our buckler inthe name of the Lord 
of Sabaoth. Blessed be Thy holy name for ever and ever. 
Amen, 





The surrender of the Army of Sedan has been 
consummated; and Hans, marching down by 


| Rethel, and through grand old Rheims, and along 


the smiling vinebergs of the Marne valley, is now 
“vor Paris.” He is on the Feldwache, in the 
forest of Bondy, before Raincy, and his turn comes 
to go on the uttermost sentry-post. As the snow- 
drift blows to one side, he can see the French 
watch-fires close by him in Bondy; nearer still, he 
sees the three stones and the few spadesful of earth 
is the French outpost 
sentry confronting him. ‘The straggling rays of 
the watery moon, now obscured by snow-scud, 
now falling on him faintly, could not aid him in 
reading, even if he dared avert his eyes from his 
front. But Hans has learnt the value of the little 
grey volume ; and while he lay in the Feldwache 
waiting for his spell of sentry go, he had learnt by 
heart the following prayer :— 


FOR OUTPOST SENTRY DUTY. 

Lord Jesus Christ, I stand here on the foremost fringe of 
the camp, and am holding watch against the enemy; but 
wert Thou, Lord, not to guard us, then the watcher watcheth 
in vain. Therefore, I pray Thee, cover us with Thy grace 
as with a shield, and let Thy holy angels be round about us 
to guard and preserve us that we be not fallen upon at un- 
awares by the enemy. Let the darkness of the night not 
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terrify me; open mine eyes and ears that I may observe the 
oncoming of the enemy from afar, and that I may study well 
the care of myself and of the whole army. Keep me in my 
duty from sleeping on my post and from false security. Let 
me continually call to Thee with my heart, and bend Thyself 
unto me with Thine almighty presence. Be Thou with me 
and strengthen me, life and soul, that in frost, in heat, in 
rain, in snow, in all storms, I may retain my strength and 
return in health to the Feldwache. So I will praise Thy 
name and laud Thy protection. Amen. 


It is the evening of the 2nd of December. 
Trochu has tried his hardest to sup in Lagny, and 
has been balked by German valour. But not 
without terrible loss. On the plateau, and by the 
park wall before Villiers, dead and wounded 


Germans lie very thick. In one of the little corries | 


in the vineberg poor Hans has gone down. 
shells from Fort Nogent are bursting all around, 
deterring the Krankentrager from prosecuting their 
functions. Hans has somehow bound up his shat- 
tered limb; and as he pulled his handkerchief 
from his pocket, the little Gebetbuch dropped out 
with it. There are none on earth to comfort 
poor Hans ; let him open the book and find con- 
solation theré in the prayer— 
FOR THE SICK AND WOUNDED. 

Dear and trusty deliverer, Jesus Christ, I know in my 
necessity and pains no whither to flee to but to Thee, my 
Saviour, who hast suffered for me, and hast called unto all 
ailing and miserable ones, ‘(Come unto me, all ye who are 
weary and heavy laden, and I will give you rest.” O re- 
lieve me also, of Thy love and kindness, stretch out Thy 
healing and almighty hand, and restore me to health. Free 
me with Thy aid from my disease and my pains, and console 
me with Thy grace, who art vouchsafed to heal the broken 
heart, and to console all the sorrowful ones. Dost Thou 
take pleasure in our destruction ? our groaning touches Thee 
to the heart, and those whom Thou hast cast down Thou 
wilt lift up again. In thee, Lord Jesus, I put my trust; I 


The | 


will not cease to importune Thee that Thou bringest me not 
to shame. Help me, save me, so I will praise Thee for ever. 
Amen. 

Alas for Gretchen and her brood! The 4th ot 
December has dawned, and still Hans lies unfound 
in the corry of the vineberg. He has no pain 
now, for his shattered limb has been numbed by 
the cruel frost. His eyes are waxing dim, and he 
feels the end near at hand. ‘The foul raven of the 
battle-field croaks above him in his lonely seques- 
tration, impatient for its meal. The grim king of 
terrors is very close to thee, poor honest soldier of 
the Fatherland ; but thou canst face him as boldly 
}as thou hast faced the foe, with the help of the 





| little book of which thy frost-chilled fingers have 
never lost the grip. He falls back as thou mur- 
murest the prayer— 


AT THE NEAR APPROACH OF DEATH, 


Merciful heavenly Father, Thou God of all consolation, I 
thank Thee that Thou hast sent Thy dear Son Jesus Christ 
to die forme. He has through His death taken from death 
his sting, so that I have no cause to fear him more. In that 
I thank Thee, dear Father, and pray Thee receive my spirit in 
grace, as it now parts from life. Stand by me and hold me 
with Thine almighty hand, that I may conquer all the 
terrors of death. When my ears can hear no more, let Thy 
Spirit commune with my spirit, that I, as Thy child and 
co-heir with Christ, may speedily be with Jesus by Thee in 
heaven. "When my eyes can see no more, so open my eyes 
of faith that I may then see Thy heaven open before me and 
the Lord Jesus on Thy right hand; that I may also be where 
He is. When my tongue shall refuse its utterance, then let 
Thy Spirit be my spokesman with indescribable breathings, 
and teach me to say with my heart, “Father, into Thy 
hands I commit my spirit.” Hear me for Jesus Christ’s 
sake. Amen. 


Would it harm the British soldier, think you, if 
in his kit there was a “‘ Gebetbuch fiir Soldaten ?” 
ARCHIBALD FORBES. 








A SUNDAY IN THE WALDENSIAN VALLEYS. 
By THE EDITOR. 


AY ASHINGTON IRVING, in his History of 

the Adventures of Captain Bonneville, when 
that officer, in connection with the fur-trade, ex- 
plored the then unknown regions of the Rocky 
Mountains, relates how surprised he was to find 
traces of the Sabbath-day among the Skynses, 
Nez-Percées, and other Red Indian tribes. They 
held one day in seven sacred. On it they rested 
from their ordinary labours, and assembled to 
hear public addresses. of a guwasi religious kind 
from some great “ médecin,” some chief, or dis- 
tinguished man: and, in illustration of their strict- 
ness in abstaining from their usual employments on 
the holy day, Bonneville mentions one occasion 
on which, though reduced by hunger to the most 
dreadful extremities, they would not stir from the 
camp to hunt, though both bison and deer had 
appeared on the prairie. Along with this severe 
observance of a sacred day, which Irving traces to 
no hoary tradition that had come down from the 
earliest ages of mankind, but to the white fur- 


| traders and the teachings of the Jesuit missionaries 
who had long been labouring with commendable 
zeal to impart a knowledge of Christianity to the 
Indians on the shores of the Pacific—these rude 
and naked savages held by many of their old 
heathenish superstitions. They would not do a 
turn of work on their Sabbath, nor shoot a deer, 
though ready to die of famine ; yet as if they had 
read King Charles’s Book of Sports, so soon as 
public service was over, they gave themselves up 
to all manner of wild and savage amusements. 
Thus writes the honest Captain, “ After prayers and 
pious counsels there is scarce an hour in the day 
that you do not see several horses racing at full 
speed ; and in every corner of the camp are groups 
| of gamblers, ready to stake anything” (they will 
stake wife or child, the last rag they have to cover 
them) “upon the all-absorbing game.” 

The Red Indian observed the Sabbath like a 
| Pharisee, and -dealt with his foe like a fiend ; tor- 
turing, tomahawking, and scalping him. Lut a 
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still more remarkable inconsistency is told of a 
Welsh chieftain, who lived about the time when 
Christianity had begun to strike its roots in our 
island, and the inhabitants of the Principality were 
almost as wild and untutored as the plumed and 
painted savages of America. This prince had 
embraced the gospel, in a way: but, though 
abandoning the profession of heathenism, he re- 
tained the practice of cannibalism. He preferred 
human to any other kind of flesh ; and as he made 
many prisoners in war, could always supply his 
table with a man or woman. His practice was to 
have one cooked, says the legend, every day for 
dinner ; but after embracing Christianity he changed 
it thus far, that two were killed and also cooked on 
Saturday that there might be no need to work on 
Sunday! Impossible, many may be ready to ex- 
claim ; and yet, as Robert Burns sings, 
“wad some power the giftie gie us 
To see ourselves as others see us,”’ 

we should find inconsistencies as pdlpable, if not 
as revolting, in not afew Christians of our day 
who substitute the means for the end. Strict as the 
strictest sect of the Pharisees in their Sabbath 
observances, they bring discredit on religion by 
being no way strict, but the opposite, in speaking 
the truth, or dealing honestly with their neighbours’ 
goods ; doing more injury to the cause of the 
Sabbath than the Sunday League, or the ribaldry 
of profane scoffers. 

But though this be true—and pity ’tis, ’tis true 
—we lose none of our love for the Lord’s-day, nor 
regard its holy observance as less the duty of every 
Christian, as a chief means of sustaining the life 
of piety, and as the very Ark and Palladium of a 
nation’s religion. Man is a sort of eight-day clock. 
He needs winding up once a week—a regularly 
recurring period during which he may rest, and 
thereby recover from the wear and tear of his ordi- 
nary avocations; not rest only from secular, but 
leisure also for spiritual employments—for com- 
munion with his God, for the cultivation of his 
higher nature, for exchanging such questions as, 
What shall I eat, and what shall I drink, and 
wherewithal shall I be clothed?—questions the 
beasts had they speech might ask—for these, What 
shall I do to be saved? How shall we escape if 
we neglect the great salvation? or, in the words 
of Paul as he lay prostrate at the Saviour’s feet, 
Lord, what wouldest thou have me do?  Travel- 
lers tell us of a small but lithe and brave creature 
which does not hesitate to meet the deadliest ser- 
pent in battle; and rarely fails, though the odds 
seem all against it, to come off victorious—a 
victory which it owes mainly to this, that when- 
ever, as often happens, it is wounded, it retires for 
a time from the field to eat the leaves of a plant 
that has virtue to neutralise and render harmless 
the venom injected into its veins. And such is 
the service that the Lord’s-day, with its retirement, 
its devout exercises, the Balm of Gilead, the Blood 
of Christ, and that Book, “the leaves of which are 
for the healing of the nations,” yields to those who, 





called to contend with the world, the flesh, and 
that old serpent the devil, are fighting the good 
fight of faith. Feeling thus, our first introduction 
to the Waldensians gave us a grievous shock, 
awakening sad and painful feelings. 

We had travelled rapidly from Naples to La 
Tour, which is, as we mentioned in a former 
article, the chief town of “ The Valleys.” A com- 
plete change of scene! In Naples, the beautiful 
capital of what was called The Two Sicilies, we 
looked out ona magnificent and almost tideless 
bay ; having on our right hand the picturesque 
islands of Capri and Ischia; on our left Vesuvius, 
flaming with volcanic fires ; and across the waters, 
dotted with many a sail and rivalling in colour 
the sky above them, a range of the Apennines 
—where the whitewashed houses of town or 
hamlet nestled among orange and lemon groves in 
the mouth of every valley, and brigands lurked in 
the forests and fastnesses of their distant and often 
snow-crowned summits. Naples is “ beautiful for 
situation,” and is now also a “joy,” for, since 
the day Garibaldi entered it in triumph with a 
handful of men, the Gospel is openly preached, and 
Bibles are openly sold, and God’s people sit literally 
under their vine and fig tree there, none to make 
them afraid. But it is a city almost as remarkable for 
the din and bustle of its streets as for the beauty 
and uncommon interest of its environs—Pompeil, 
Herculanium, Baiz, the Lake of Avernus, the 
Elysian Fields, and Puteoli with the mole still 
there on which Paul stepped from the ship that 
brought him to the shores of Italy. Barefooted 
and brawny monks, sleek and shaven priests, sol- 
diers going on guard, the artisan on his way to his 
work, the butcher carrying a sheep to the shambles, 
ladies and gentlemen, princes and peasants, all 
seem to drive there; carriages drawn by oxen, 
donkeys, mules, and small active Arab horses, 
rattling over the lava-paved streets every hour of 
the day and night. 

Here in La Tour, on opening our window about 
daybreak on Sunday morning, we found ourselves 
transported to a very different scene. No sounds 
of merriment or business broke the silence of the 
holy day. Ina hill, topped at the height of 1,500 
feet with a rocky crown and clothed to its base 
with vines, walnut, and chestnut trees, a perfect 
pyramid of foliage stood before us ; while away up 
the valley rose vast Alpine peaks that appeared to 
touch the stars, and sent down broad long streamers 
of stainless snow into the gorges that seamed their 
rugged sides. At that early hour no footfall broke 
the quiet of the streets: the “hill-city” lay asleep 
in the bosom of: its mountains: their snows 
glistened in the soft moon-light: a gentle murmur, 
like a lullaby, came from the Pelicé as it meandered 
through flowery meadows to join the Clusone at the 
mouth of the valley; while from groves and gardens, 
where fire-flies flashed and the amorous glow-worm 
showed its lamp, the voices of nightingales filled 
the ear with sounds of the sweetest melody. 

Alas for the anticipations of a day of holy rest 
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these peaceful scenes awakened! We had left | maize or wheat, and, festooned with vines that 


popish countries behind, but not, as we had in our 
ignorance expected, their unhallowed Sabbaths. On 
again opening our windows an hour or two there- 
after, what a scene met our eyes! Beneath, chat- 


tering, laughing, buying, selling, was a crowd of | 


people; and along the different narrow streets 
which opened into the g/ace where our hotel stood, 
peasants were pouring from all the country round. 
Some of the women handling fans, which they held 
up between their beauty (of which they had not 
much to spare) and the sun; others of them, and 
almost all the men, carrying umbrellas of enormous 
size, and dyed in the various and gaudiest colours 
of the rainbow. Here we found on descending 
and mingling with the crowd, was, as there is every 
Lord’s-day morning, a regular market of live and 
dead animals, crockery ware, poultry, the produce 
of dairies, gardens, and fields. The town was all 
astir, almost every shop standing wide open, with 
specimens of the goods sold within hung out at each 
door—lambs’ and goats’ skins, reaping-hooks and 
scythes, bales of cloth and rolls of leather; here 
stood a butcher on a sort of platform, his sleeves 
tucked up to his shoulders, cutting and weighing 
joints of meat ; and there a tailor and clothier with 
his tent, its sides and roof oddly but ingeniously 
formed of coats and waistcoats and various nether 
garments. So came in the Lord’s-day! 

Can this, we said, be La Tour, the chief town 
of the Valdese? Is this the land we have heard 
so. much of, have expected so much pleasure 
in visiting, and gone so far out of our way 
to see? which we have been accustomed to asso- 
ciate with the purity and piety of primitive 
times ; where the blood of martyrs had been shed 
like water; where true religion, banished every- 
where else, found an asylum and a home ; where, for 
three long centuries at least, persecution fiercely 
raged, and unparalleled cruelties were met with 
heroic and unparalleled endurance—making this 
little Church, whose strength was the munition of 
rocks, “a praiseinthe whole earth?” If so, how is the 
gold become dim! how isthe most fine gold changed! 
—or, in the words of David’s plaintive dirge on 
the deaths of Saul and Jonathan, “ How are the 
mighty fallen, and the weapons of war perished !” 

Rightly understood, the spectacle was one which 
should deepen rather than diminish our interest, 
quicken rather than cool our zeal, on behalf of this 
old mountain Church. We are not going to ap- 
prove or even exculpate this profanation ; but what 
cannot be exculpated may be explained, and ex- 
tenuated. What both astonished and shocked us 
in La Tour is due to a great extent to the circum- 
stance that a large number, more than one-third of 
the whole population there, are Roman Catholics. 
That unfortunate circumstance has come about 
thus. Silk, as well as wine, is produced on almost 
every farm. ‘The worm, which spins the silk out 
of its bowels to form the cocoon that is its 
shroud, is fed on the leaves of the mulberry— 
those trees that stand in rows between the plats of 





stretch their arms gracefully from tree to tree, im- 
part an extraordinary beauty to the landscape. 
Thousands or millions of these insects are kept in 
a heated room, where, till they begin to spin the 
silk into a cocoon, they lie on shelves, crunching 
way at their food; and a pretty sight it is of a 
summer evening to see women, boys, and girls 
sitting at their doors, and chattering away, as 
they strip the branches of the mulberry for the 
use of the worms. Now the native Walden- 
sians, while thus cultivating silk, the production of 
the raw material, leave others to manufacture it. 
They have a great aversion, like most highlanders, 
to indoor labour. They love to breathe the free 
mountain air, and cultivate their ancestral fields, 
for in almost all cases the cultivators of the soil in 
these valleys are not tenants, but proprietors. In 
consequence of that, when silk and cotton mills— 
of which there are three or four in La Tour—were 
set up there, they had to draw their hands from the 
towns and plains of Piedmont. This opened the 
door to the influx of a large Roman Catholic popu- 
lation; which not only supplied the mills with 
hands, but also came in time to supply the town 
with such craftsmen—tailors, bakers, shoemakers, 
carpenters—as earn their bread within the four 
walls of a house. They brought with them the lax 
notions of the Lord’s-day commonly entertained by 
papists ; and hence, owing to their numbers, much 
of the Sabbath profanation we found in La Tour. 
It is due, however, to these foreigners, as I may 
call them, to say that they presented on one occa- 
sion an example of attention to religious ordinances 
which both gratified and astonished us ; giving birth 
to the wish that the truth had as much power over 
Protestants as, with all its errors, the Church oi 
Rome seemed to have over Papists. Strolling out 
on a Saturday evening, we entered the Roman 
Catholic chapel that stands at the east end of the 
town. We found a large congregation assembled 
there. Three or four hundred people at least— 
mill-workers and day-labourers— stood before 
the high altar, sweetly singing an evening hymn, 
closing the labours of the week with devotional 
exercises. It was a sight worth seeing. Whata 
contrast it presented to the public-houses, the beer 
and whisky shops, where, leaving their wives and 
children to rags and want, crowds of our working 
classes meet to waste every Saturday night the 
earnings, and close amid drunken orgies the labours 
of the week. It made us blush for our country. 
Since the good old time when no work of households 
or of business used to be done, at least in many 
parts of Scotland, after six o’clock on Saturday 
night—the hours till bed-time being spent in quiet 
preparation for the holy Sabbath—I doubt much if 
any town, large or small, in all Protestant England 
or Scotland has presented, or presents such a scene. 
But imperfect ideas of the sacredness of the 
Lord’s-day are not confined to La Tour. They are 
too prevalent in all the parishes of the Waldensian 
valleys, even in those where Roman Catholics are 
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a mere handful of the population. In one of the 
loftiest and wildest of these, that where Henri .Ar- 
naud at the celebrated Basille held out for six 
months his rocky fortress against the combined 
forces of Savoy and France, we learned, for example, 
from our excellent friend the pastor that dances 
were often held on the Sunday evenings ; and we 
may mention, to the honour of the Roman Catholic 
priest, that he co-operated with Monsieur Cardon 
in endeavouring to put down the practice. This is 
more to be lamented than wondered at. Till the 
late Revolution bestowed liberty on the Vaudois, 
they suffered great hardships ; the policy of Rome, 
of which the princes of Savoy were the mere tools, 
being to degrade them, and indeed to stamp them 
out. Not only were they prohibited from practis- 
ing as lawyers, physicians, or schoolmasters, but 
they were forbidden to have any theological school 
or college where young men might be educated for 
the ministry. In these circumstances those who 
devoted themselves to the service of the Church 
had to leave their native valleys and seek educa- 
tion across the Alps ; in Berlin, Geneva, or Montau- 
ban. There they acquired lax ideas of Sabbath 
observance, which they brought back with them to 
the pulpits and parishes of the Waldensian valleys ; 
and these in time presented an unhappy illustration 
of the saying, “Such priests, such people.” Con- 
sidering, indeed, the deteriorating and disintegrat- 
ing influences to which the Valdese were for long 
ages exposed, the dreadful and exterminating per- 
secutions they suffered at the bloody hands of 
Rome, how these poor, scattered, hunted flocks were 
often left without either pastors or pastures, the 
wonder is not that their views in regard to the 
sacredness of the Lord’s-day are defective, but 
rather that, amid so many hostile influences, they 
have been so tenacious of the faith ; maintained so 
much of the purity and retained so much of the 
practice of religion. We are happy to say that the 
evils of Sabbath desecration are felt and bemoaned 
by the most pious people of the Valleys, and that 
they are strenuously endeavouring to effect a reform 
—“to build the old wastes, and repair the desola- 
tions of many generations.” 

As the morning wore in, the tide of business 
ebbed out; and by eight o’clock-—for they have 
early habits on the Continent—we saw well- 
dressed boys and girls making their way along the 
street with Bibles and Catechisms in their hands. 
On accosting them we found they—being Protes- 
tant children of course—were going to the Sabbath 
school, which is held in the old church, or Zemple, 
of La Tour, that stands about half a mile out of 
town. To the modern church, which is a large and 
plain, though not vulgar building, situated at the 
west end of La Tour, close by a handsome range 
of villas, built by General Beckwith for the accom- 
modation of the pastor and the professors in the 
college, we repaired at ten o'clock. Here we 
parted at the door with our “womankind,” as the 
Antiquary called his sister and niece—the prac- 
tice of the Waldensians being to separate the two 





sexes in the house of God; the men occupying 
one side of the church, and the women the other. 
This custom, with crosses and crossings, and genu- 
flexions, chasubles, copes, and stoles, and what 
not, is considered a mark of ritualism nowadays 
in England ; as we found once to our cost when, 
having dropped down in our ignorance among the 
ladies in a high ritualistic church, we were turned 
out and turned over to the other side. But this 
custom has no necessary connection with ritualism. 
It was once the common practice in England: it 
is now the practice of many of the German churches 
and of these staunch Presbyterians, and opponents 
of Rome and all its imitators, the Waldenses ; and 
it is a very good practice where, as was the case 
originally, all the sittings are free, and families 
having no pews and being in consequence often 
divided, careful parents would deem it desirable 
that the sexes should be divided too. 

The services of the Waldensian Church are con- 
ducted very much after the old Presbyterian form 
with some differences; and with approaches to 
Church of England forms—as they are accounted in 
this country—which modern Presbyterians would 
do well to consider, and might do worse than copy. 
The people stand at prayer, and sit while they 
sing; nor in any of the churches in the Walden 
sian Valleys do they use instrumental music. To | 
these, and such like points we are much disposed 
to apply the French proverb, Chacun & son gotit— 
let every congregation please itself. The Pope | 
who, as Dean Stanley has shown, follows in more | 
than one thing Presbyterian forms, uses no instru- 
mental music in his chapel; and to talk assome | 





do of an organ or any other instrument which is 
used, not as a substitute for, but as auxiliary to the 
praises of the congregation, being inconsistent with 
the genius of Presbyterianism and an introduction 
of the errors of Rome, is sheer ignorance or folly ; 
seeing that much the largest number of Presbyte- 
rian churches in the world conduct their psalmody 
by the help of instrumental music. Then to stand 
up during the psalmody is the position best fitted 
for good singing; and, since praise is an act of 
worship, is surely the most becoming attitude. No 
man ever sat when presenting an address to a king. 
Such a breach of propriety was never seen ina 
palace; and the dulness, if not deadness, which 
many bring to the church makes it desirable that 
when they sing the praises of God, they should be 
reminded by the reverential attitude they assume, 
that they are addressing and worshipping the King 
of Kings. In regard to such things it appears to 
us that while a church holds firmly by the sound 
doctrines and eternal truths of God’s word, she 
should be elastic enough in the matter of forms to 
adapt these to the times. The practices which the 
primitive Church, and those also which our fore- 
fathers followed, though best for them may not be 
so for us. The narrowest-minded men practically 
acknowledge this ; seeing that none we know insist 
on our obeying the apostolical injunctions about 
men wearing short and women long hair, or require 
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that when we meet each other in the church we 
should “salute one another with a holy kiss.” 

Passing these as minor matters, notwithstand- 
ing the discord and divisions they have bred, we 
found two customs in this Presbyterian and oldest 
of all evangelical churches, which we would recom- 
mend to the attention and candid consideration of 
our Presbyterian and Nonconformist readers; _re- 
spectfully reminding them, that while we should 
“ask for the old paths, where is the good way, and 
walk therein,” there is a great difference between an 
old ru¢ and an old road. 

The first point we notice is the prominent place 
given to the Moral Law in the service of the Wal- 
densian Church ; and if any under the influence of 
prejudices, which one can excuse but none should 
cling to, will not copy what’ is good in episcopal 
churches, let them turn their eyes to this old 
Church, and borrow from its forms a supply for what 
is lacking in their own. A man may worship in a 
Presbyterian church from year’s end to year’s end, 
and never have those Commandments brought 
before him which he is daily transgressing, and 
which should be the rule of his every-day life. 
This appears, and has always appeared, to us a 
grievous defect. It is, and it is well, supplied in the 
Church of England, where the Ten Commandments 
stand over the communion table facing the whole 
congregation, and are besides read every Lord’s- 
day in the hearing of all the people—they being 
taught after each to make this response, “ Lord have 
mercy upon us, and incline our hearts to keep this 
law!” Now the reading of these Commandments 
forms a regular and very prominent part of wor- 
ship in the Waldensian churches, and what adds 
much to the striking character and solemnity of 
this part of the service is, that it is separated 
from all other parts, and stands up like Mount 
Sinai in unique and solitary grandeur. The minis- 
ter opens the Book—the congregation all rise to 
their feet—a deep stillness rests on the house: you 
might, as they say, hear a pin or a feather fall: 
every feature and limb is motionless: every face 
wears an expression of awe and reverence, while 
the minister slowly and solemnly reads out the 
Commandments, one after another. The scene, 
which was one of the most impressive we have 
witnessed in any place of worship, carried us back 
to the day when the Israelites of old stood at the 
foot of Sinai, and heard the very voice of God 








addressing them in the same words from the 
summit of the awful Mount. Why should not | 
all churches go and do likewise? for who can tell | 
what sins might be thus prevented, or repented of ; | 
what sinners might be thus convinced of their need | 
of a Saviour, and be thereby led by the Spirit of | 
God to repair for pardon to the blood of Christ ? 
Another point of difference between the Waldensian 
Church and almost all the non-episcopal churches | 
of our country is their partial use of a Liturgical | 
Service. They have free prayer, as I may call it, 
prayers apart and independent of any form; but 
along with these, they read certain fixed and formal | 


prayers and confessions in the Church. And so 
the Presbyterians did in Scotland in the early days 
of the Reformation ; and so at this day they do in 
all, or in almost all the Protestant Churches of the 
Continent, which, as everybody knows, are not 
formed on the Episcopalian but on the Presbyte- 
rian model of government. Should not this teach 
us that, as there is nothing in the Episcopal form 
of government which binds Episcopalians to the 
use of a Liturgy, there is nothing in Presbytery 
hindering one from being employed in the public, 
any more than in the domestic worship of God. We 
venture to say, what we have thought for many 
years, that it would greatly promote the interests 
of religion, and go also to break down the walls 
which divide the Churches, were a middle path 
struck out between the two extremes of a wholly 
Liturgical Service, as the Church of England has it, 
and one wholly non-liturgical, such as is followed 
by all the Presbyterians, and all, or almost all the 
Nonconformist Churches of our country—/n medio 
tutissimus ibis. 

It is, in the first place, of the greatest importance 
that in conducting public prayers ministers should 
pray, and not preach. But, as is well known, 
the prayers of many ministers are like sermons— 
oblique sermons, as Sydney Smith said ; and.much 
more suited to instruct the people in orthodox 
doctrines than to express their feelings, and raise 
their souls aloft on the wings of devotion, In point 
of fact, we have often felt drawn into more near 
and immediate communion with God by the 
psalms the congregation sung than by the prayers 
the minister offered. They may be weak and wan- 
dering; without earnestness either of expression 
or manner ; lacking fervour and fire ; little adapted 
to awaken either the penitence of sinners, or the 
faith and love of saints; in harmony neither with 
the feelings of one who is hungering and thirsting 
after righteousness, nor of such as, blessed with a 
sense of his peace and pardon, are rejoicing in the 
God of their salvation. 

Prayers simple, practical, and solemn ; truly and 
deeply devotional ; the language of a broken, the 
breathings of a heavenly spirit ; the desires of a 
heart loving God and longing for communion with 
Him, have a wonderful charm. In such, enshrined 
in her Book of Common Prayer, the great strength 
of the Church of England lies. It is this, more 
than her form of government, which gives her 
her hold of the people: not of the worldly and 
indifferent, but of the most devout—as was illus- 
trated in the case of that eminent saint, Mr. 
Simeon, who, in prospect of returning to Cam- 
bridge after a tour in Scotland, where he wor- 
shipped chiefly with Presbyterians, rejoiced most 
of all that he was to have his soul again refreshed 
with the prayers of his own Church. Nor is that all. 
As evangelical doctrines, when a large number of 
her ministers had lapsed into error, were preserved 


| among the people of Scotland by means of the 


Westminster Assembly’s Catechism that was taught 
in every school, we believe that, in the cold, 
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dark days of the Church of England, religion was 
kept alive in many a family and parish by the use 
in all her churches of the Prayer-Book. Her minis- 
ters might preach ill, but they could not pray ill. 

We do not depreciate preaching, but on the 
contrary believe it to be God’s great instrument 
for converting sinners and edifying saints. Yet 
so much importance do we attach to prayer 
that we desire to see every congregation pro- 
vided at each meeting for worship with at least 
one truly devotional prayer—all the more that a 
man may be a very able preacher who, from tem- 
perament or otherwise, is not well fitted to lead 
the prayers of the congregation. But this is an 
advantage which cannot possibly be secured with- 
out the partial use of a Liturgy. Not that, much 
as we admire the devotional spirit which breathes 
through the prayers of the Church of England, we 
would confine ourselves, as there, to one fixed form, 
one only. We desire a measure of variety ; seeing 
that if familiarity with the best and holiest things 
does not breed contempt, it is apt to breed indif- 
ference. Not identity, nor sameness, nor unifor- 
mity, but variety combined with unity is the 
law of the Divine government—giving its charms 
to nature and ministering so much both to our 
profit and pleasure ; and surely what characterizes 
all God’s works should not be overlooked in our 
services. Nor is. Congregations do not meet every 
Lord’s-day to sing the same psalms or hymns, and 
to the selfsame tunes; or to hear from the pulpit 
the same sermons ; nor do those who conduct family 
worship by help of a book content themselves with 
the same prayer. And with some three, four, or 
half-dozen forms, we would provide the worshippers 
with that variety which meets the innocent cravings 
and instincts of our nature, and would thereby prove 
not a hindrance but a help to devotion. 

At the same time it is equally desirable that in 
another and no less prominent part of the service 
the minister, speaking for the people, should pray 
without book: embracing within the range of his 
confessions, thanksgivings, and petitions what is 
relevant to the times, to the condition of the 
Church, to the shifting aspects of the world, to the 
interests of the nation, to the circumstances of his 
flock, and, among many other things lying on his own 
heart and on the hearts of his people, what is rele- 
vant to the subject on which he had been addressing 
them in his sermon. Thus, like a careful husband- 
man, he might cover up and water the seed his hand 
had sown ; or, touse another figure, rivet by prayer 
the nail he had driven in by preaching. 

The missionary of a Naval and Military Scrip- 
ture Readers’ Society, when engaged one day visit- 
ing the ships in the port of London, stepped on 
board one commanded by a Scotchman. This 
captain was a pious man, and took a lively interest in 
the religious welfare of his crew. Wind and weather 
permitting, he had worship every day on board his 
ship. “I used to conduct it,” he said to the mis- 
sionary, “without any service-book, as my worthy 


’ father did at home, and I myself learned to do— 





for I am a Scotchman, and a Presbyterian—-among 
the people of my own country ; but I use the book 
now. I have done so for some time ; my men said 
that they did not like that I should have all the pray- 
ing; they wanted to have a hand in it too! Sol 
use the book, and I find it keeps them lively!” An 
instructive story ¢iat, bringing out the advantage of 
those responses in the Liturgical Service of the 
Church of England, whereby the people are made 
to feel that not the clergyman only, but they also 
are engaged in prayer. “Out of the abundance of the 
heart,” says our Lord, “the mouth speaketh,” and 
through means of these responses the devout wor- 
shipper finds a welcome vent for the expression of 
his feelings. These seek, like pent-up waters, 
an outflow, and are both gratified and relieved 
by it. This may be repressed; and by long re- 
pression, as a spring loses its elasticity if long 
and heavily weighted, may be deadened, even de- 
stroyed. Yet the feeling which finds vent in re- 
sponses, the desire to express our emotions 
is thoroughly natural—breaking out, as among the 
Primitive Methodists, into exclamations with which 
our ears, when conducting their devotions, have 
been greeted and our prayers interrupted, such as, 
“Glory be to God !” “ Praise the Lord!” “ Lord 
grant it!” “‘ Lord, apply that to my soul!” But 
apart from responses being consonant to nature and 
attended with the manifest advantage of making 
the congregation feel a personal interest in the 
prayers, we have high, the highest, authority for 
this form in worship. Nobody can read the 
Psalms—many of which are properly prayers 
—without seeing, unless prejudice has reduced 
him to total blindness, that, while the priests or 
Levites said or sung one part, the people, alter- 
nately with them, said or sung another. During 
the public prayers they did not stand mute, as Pres- 
byterian and most Nonconformist congregations 
do; but ever and anon there went up to heaven 
with the smoke of the incense and the sacrifice a 
loud “ Amen” from the great congregation, like the 
voice of many waters. This old and beautiful 
custom is observed in the Waldensian Church at 
one part of the service, and, according to the direc- 
tions of God’s holy Word, “all the people say, 
Amen !” 

These remarks, suggested by certain features of 
the Waldensian Church, may astonish some and 
offend others; yet we throw them abroad in 
the hope that they may by most be candidly 
considered. Would the Churches lay aside their 
passions and prejudices—many of them, we frankly 
admit, not unnatural—each would see in others, not 
a little to approve, and imitate. Brought much, 
both at home and abroad, in contact with other 
Churches and into correspondence with their minis- 
ters and people, it is long since we learned that all 
the good is not to be found in our own Church; 
and that it has no more right than many others to 
assume lofty airs and cry, “The Temple of the 
Lord, the Temple of the Lord are we !” It is said 
of the men of Issachar that “they had understand- 
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” 


ing of the times to know what Israel ought to do ; 
and such may be said to the honour, as it will turn 


out to the advantage, of the Episcopal Churches’ 


in our country. No longer ignoring the laity, 
they are courting their co-operation, and calling 
them to their councils. In this the Episcopalians 
are taking a leaf out of the book of Presbytery and 


| Congregationalism. It is well and wisely done on 
their part, nor need they be ashamed to acknow- 
| ledge it. And why, on the other hand, should not 
| other denominations, rising into a higher, purer, 
| and holier atmosphere than that of old cloudy pre- 
|judices and predilections, thankfully borrow in 
|return such forms from Episcopacy as many in 








their hearts approve, but have not the courage 
openly to acknowledge and advocate? ‘“ Holding 
fast the form of sound words,” as the Apostle says, 
nor yielding up a hair’s-breadth—no, not for an 
hour—of the glorious Gospel of the blessed God, 
in the matter of outward forms and arrangements 


we should rejoice, and do rejoice, to see the | 


Churches approach each other. We hail with 











| gladness the dawning of that happy day when 
| the hatchet buried and petty controversies laid for 
ever at rest, all who love the Lord Jesus Christ 
| shall love each other ; and no longer aiming at an 
unnatural, and unattainable, and even undesirable 
uniformity, they shall “keep the unity of the Spirit 
| in the bond of peace.” Lord, hasten it in Thy own 
time! 
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THE 


“MARGARET ANN.” 


An Experience. 


By Mrs. HENRY WOOD. 





4, HUGE black 
cloud was 
i stretched hea- 
vily across the 
sky. Over the 
sea, where the 
sun had gone 
down in an- 
4 ger, wasa long 
line of red, 
Zz tapering off 
== into a bright 
a yellow, the 
# yellow losing 
a itself in the 
= dark cloud. 
s Above the 
= cloud there 
gleamed out 
some flashes 
of brightness, 
justas though, 
fone might 
have fancied, the moon was about to show her- 
self. Only, the moon was a crescent moon, 
and had already set. Say what we would, it 
was a peculiar sky that night. Overhead, the 
wind seemed to move in eddies, pitching the 
clouds at will. To the left of us might be seen the 
little pier with the white beacon-light at its end: 
on this side, it shone a red light in the room, on the 
beach where the bathing things were kept; to our 
right lay the rugged coast, its rocks jutting out into 
the water. Mrs. Whitnall and her children stood 
in the bay-window looking out on all this, and on 
the wide expanse of sea beneath and around, heav- 
ing darkly in the distance, sparkling with foam near. 
For myself, I was thinking how beautiful the sea 
was, and how I should like to live near it always. 

Beautiful, but treacherous. Take that day, for 
instance. In the morning the sea had been calm 
and blue as a rippling lake ; and now, at nightfall, 
it was tossing itself and “ raging horribly.” 

“ Tam sure it is going to be a fearful night,” sighed 
Mrs, Whitnall. “ It was rough at midday; but 2 

“ Rough at midday! Why, mother, you cailed 
it rough the other evening, when there was hardly 
enough wind to blow out the fishing-boats.” 

It was Alex who had interrupted, the eldest ; a 
brave, fearless lad of thirteen. We stood on again, 
in silence. 

“Oh dear, I wish we could have tea, mamma!” 
said impatient Gerty presently. “Is it of any use 
to wait longer?” 

“* Well—yes ; perhaps we had better have tea,” 
replied Mrs. Whitnall. “ Please to ring, Dorothy.” 

It was surprising how dark the room had become, 

VII—41 











and how long we must have stood watching the 
sky and sea. I had to grope my way to the 
bell. The landlady answered it herself, Mrs. James, 
bringing in the candles, Mrs. Whitnall apologised 
at seeing her. She was quite different from some 
of the people who let lodgings at the sea-side, and 
had been a lady once. 

“T have allowed my servant to go out this 
evening,” she explained, coming back with the tea- 
kettle. ‘ Her brother has come down to see her, 
and has taken her to the circus. She is a good girl, 
and I did not like to deny her the little pleasure.” 

This travelling circus had been turning the heads 
of the town for a week past. Our young ones 
were wild to go, and Mr. Whitnall had half pro- 
mised to take them to-night. He had not got 
home to do it, and they were disappointed. 

“Ts it not too bad, Dotty?” 

“Ts not what too bad?” 

‘“* Papa’s staying out.” 

“ Nonsense, children. 
fault, not his.” 

“‘ Say the sea’s fault, Dot.” 

“The sea’s—of course. 
you to-morrow evening.” 

With the curtains drawn, and the room bright, 
we sat round the tea-table talking, and forgot the 
sea. All at once, when there happened to be a 
minute’s stillness from tongues, every mouth being 
full of bread-and-butter and shrimps, a sound like 
a rushing wailing moan swept past the windows, 
shaking the house to its foundation. Mrs, Whitnall 
dropped the teapot and looked up with a scared 
face. 

“ Was that the wind ?” 

Of course it was the wind. She need not have 
asked it. 

“What a night it is going to be!” 

Alex went behind the curtains to look out. 
Little Ethel was running too, but I told her to 
come back, and not throw down the heads and 
tails of the shrimps. 

“Tt is nothing but a land wind, mother,” said 
Alex, in his wisdom. ‘The sea is not a bit 
rougher than it was before.” 

“Just hark! That’s the drums of the circus,” 
bewailed Frederick. ‘And poor papa not to have 
come back to take us !” 

The drums could certainly be heard; and for 
the first time in our remembrance. But we were 
quieter to-night than usual, and the wind set this 
way. Children feel disappointments keenly, and 
the shrimps seemed to lose their flavour. 

I helped Mrs. James to take away the plates, 
and Alex, at his mother’s bidding, carried out the 
kettle. Mrs. James was so evidently a lady, so 
quiet and refined, that it made us uncomiortable to 


It must be the boat's 


Perhaps he will take 
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be waited on by her as though she were a domestic. 
A woman of many sorrows, I felt sure. 

Mrs. Whitnall chose the hundred-and-seventh 
Psalm for reading that night: I thought I knew 
why: and then the children went to bed. Alex 
sadly wanted to sit up; to be “in at the landing :” 
but his mother would not let him. When I got 
down-stairs after seeing to the two little ones, Kate 
and Ethel, she was standing in the bay-window be- 
hind the curtain, calculating the possibility, or not, 
of her husband’s coming in. But that we were 
inexperienced land-women, we should have known 
there had been no chance of it for hours past. 
The Alargaret Ann could not have lived in such a 
sea. 

“ Dorothy, just come and look at it now.” 

There could be no mistake that it had turned 
out a wild night: for that matter, though, it had 
been a wild afternoon. Gusts of wind shook the 
panes ; the black cloud had given place to lurid 
ones ; the sea rose higher and roared aloft. She 
stood with her hands tightly clasped. 

“ Dorothy, I am getting faint with fear.” 

“ Nay, try and not do that, Mrs. Whitnall. God’s 
mercy is over all. Remember what youread to-night.” 

She did not answer. The verses were passing 
through my own mind—those I meant. 

“ They that go down to the sea in ships; and 
occupy their business in great waters; these men see 
the works of the Lord: and his wonders in the deep. 
For at his word the stormy wind ariseth: which 
lifteth up the waves thereof. They are carried up into 
the heaven, and down again to the deep: their soul 
melteth away because of the trouble. They reel to and 

Sro, and stagger like a drunken man: and are at their 
wit’s end. So when they cry unto the Lord in their 
trouble, he delivereth them out of their distress.” 

And if I knew anything of Robert Whitnall, he 
was one so to cry. 

“The singular thing is, why they should not 
have returned in the afternoon—as agreed upon,” 
said she. “It was not too rough then.” 

“Not too rough in the early part of it, Mrs. 
Whitnall.” 

It almost seemed to us watching there, that we 
could see the air moving; moving as fast as the 
clouds. The waves tossed as if they wanted to meet 
it. She looked very pale, poor wife ; and I felt all 
kinds of terrible doubts myself. Accidents happen 
on the sea so constantly. Why, why did Robert 
Whitnall consent to go?—hke who did not like the 
sea! Was he safe?—would he be safe ?—and 
come home to us ever again? 

“ Shall I get your work, Mrs. Whitnall ?” 

“Oh, Dorothy, I have no heart to work to- 
night !” 

“ But it would pass away the time.” 

I undid the work—a cape she was braiding for 
the child, Ethel—and she sat down at the table 
and took it up. For myself, I reached the basket 
of socks, and darnedaway. Holes seemed to come 
of themselves at the sea-side. 

It was the first time we had left London for 








three years. Mr. Whitnall could not afford the 
expense of a holiday every autumn. Two weeks 
had gone by since we came, and we were to stay 
two weeks more. It was a great enjoyment for all 
of us. The very day of our arrival, Mr. Whitnall 
chanced to make the acquaintance of Captain Sand, 
formerly a commander in the merchant navy. He 
lived in a pretty cottage-villa higher up, and was a 
most intelligent man, as sailors often are, witha 
bright, generous temper. Mr. Whitnall had taken a 
great liking to him. Mrs. Sand, very much younger 
than her husband, was good-natured also, but 
rather silly. What she lacked in brains was made 
up in hair: for I never saw any woman with so 
much in my life, and should not have believed it 
to be all her own, but for once seeing it down, It 
was of pale gold colour, and would have been very 
beautiful had it been half the quantity. She hated 
the sea just as much as the captain loved it, and 
could never be persuaded to go on it with him. 
Captain Sand possessed a boat, the Margaret Ann. 
He called it a yacht ; but I think it must have been 
the smallest yacht in the world. A little cockle- 
shell of a thing it was, with a white sail, and the 
supreme delight of the captain’s heart. 

This same morning after breakfast, while I was 
hearing Kate practise—for though nothing of a 
player myself I could superintend that, and Kate 
was wilfully careless—I saw the captain and Mr. 
Whitnall walking about outside on the strip of 
grass. Presently the latter came in, and said 
Captain Sand had persuaded him to go out fora 
sail. We laughed a little: Robert had so resisted 
being persuaded before. They intended to be 
home in the afternoon. As to dinner, he said, 
when his wife questioned him, the captain was 
going to take some bread and cheese and beer; 
and he could have some cold meat with his tea. 
We laughed again after he was gone at the idea of 
Robert’s eating on board the yacht—he, who would 
be sea-sick on the smoothest lake. 

Well, they went. It was about half-past ten 
when we watched the pretty little cockle-shell sail 
swiftly across the sea and disappear in the distance. 
A frail thing it seemed to me, but the boys made 
game when I said it. I was busy that day sewing 
in my room at the back of the house; and in the 
afternoon, upon looking at the sea again, the change 
surprised me. ‘The beautiful blue had turned to a 
dirty brown far away, and to nearly a bright grass 
green in shore, and it was swelling up as if moved 
by some great power underneath. Since then it had 
been getting worse, and no signs had come of the 
yacht. As Mrs, Whitnall said, it was very curious 
that they had not come in during the afternoon. 

A bumping against the door-posts betrayed the 
entrance of the supper-tray. Mrs. James did not 
carry loads as deftly as Sarah. I begged her not to 
take trouble, and arranged the cloth and plates my- 
self. The cold beef—some of which Robert was to 
take have had for his tea—was there, but Mrs. Whit- 
nall turned from it as if she could not eat a morsel. 
She began talking abgut the J/argaret Ann, 
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“‘ There is no cause for apprehension,” observed 
the landlady. “The wind, high though it is, blows 
off the land, and Captain Sand might have found 
it difficult to get back even early in the day. He 
would most likely make for some harbour near, 
leave the yacht there, and come on with Mr. Whit- 
nall by rail. The captain, I know, does so some- 
times.” 

Mrs, Whitnall caught at the hope as a drown- 
ing man catches at straws, and ate some supper. 
The train was due at ten o'clock; the last that 
night. Soon after the hour struck we heard the 
sound of one of the railway flies, and ran out to the 
door, in our anxiety, with Mrs. James. 

The fly brought nothing for us. Neither, as was 
soon evident, had the train. Worse and worse 
raged the sea; the waves seemed to dash moun- 
tains high, and break up into foam. In a momen- 
tary lull of the wind we caught the crashing of the 
circus music again—a sign that the performance was 
at an end, and the spectators were being let out. 

“Dorothy, what is to be done ?” 

I did not know. Nothing, of course. But it 
would never do to let her see that I was alarmed 
also. 

“Dear Mrs. Whitnall, don’t give way. They 
may not have been able to catch the train: just 
missed it, perhaps.” 

“If I were only sure of their safety! I don’t 
know how I shall get through this night.” 

“We must hope the morning will bring them. 
Hope and pray.” 

Standing on the door-step, it seemed that the 
spray dashed over the far strip of green, over the 
road, and wet our faces. She was shivering from 
head to foot. 

“T shall go as faras Mrs. Sand’s and ask what 
she thinks. Just tell the landlady that we will be 
back in a few minutes, Dorothy.” 

I ran to her little parlour to tell her, snatching a 
shawl from the hooks in the passage for Mrs. Whit- 
nall as I came back, and Fred’s woollen scarf for 
myself. The night was warm, but it is in the nature 
of fear to impart cold. Mrs. Sand, reading in her 
parlour, received us with a shout of laughter. I 
have never forgotten what the book was, and never 
shall: “ Martin Chuzzlewit.” 

“T beg your pardon,” she said in apology for the 
laugh. “It’s that Young Bailey. Mrs. Gamp’s bad 
enough for one’s sides, but Young Bailey’s worse. 
It’s the third time I’ve read the book.” 

Somehow her merriment sounded reassuring. 
Mrs. Whitnall told her why we had come. 

“ Afraid !” returned Mrs. Sand in astonishment. 
“ Am I afraid anything has happened to-the yachi, 
do you ask? Good gracious, no! Captain Sand 
stays out for days together. He has only put in 
somewhere. There’s nothing at all to fear.” 

“ But he would not be likely to stay out with Mr. 
Whitnall. I am sure my husband would not stay.” 

“ Oh, but you cannot control wind and weather, 
you know.” 

“ And the boat—the yacht, I mean—is so small.” 





“A nasty tilting topsy-turvey thing,” readily 
acquiesced Mrs, Sand. “What pleasure the cap- 
tain can find in it is a puzzle to me. But as to his 
running into danger, you need not fear chat. He 
is an experienced sailor, you know.” 

“Shall you sit up for-him, Mrs. Sand ?” 

“Where would be the use of that?” returned 
Mrs. Sand, pushing back her mass of golden hair 
in surprise. “They can’t come in now by sea or 
by land. The sea’s too rough, and the last train is 
in. I shall go to bed when I’ve had a bit more of 
Young Bailey.” 

Leaving her to Young Bailey, we went out again. 
The wind partly met us now, and drove us back 
with every step. Our house was at the far corner 
of the terrace ; and the wind was booming round 
that corner as though" it were so many cannons. 
We got in somehow by help of the iron railings. 

“Would you like me to sleep with you, Mrs. 
Whitnall ?” 

“No, thank you, Dorothy. When I have to 
bear suspense or pain I am best alone.” 

Her room, over the parlour, had one of those 
large bay-windows, very charming by the sea-side 
when the weather's calm, but frightfully shaky in 
a gale. How she got through the night I don’t 
know. Her eyes were a little heavy in the morning, 
her face pale ; but there was no other sign to show. 

The sea was calmer, but very rough still, and 
there were reports of its having been a most fearful 
night farther out at sea. An old sailor, who some- 
times brought up shrimps for sale, but he had none 
this morning, said in answer to inquiries from Mrs. 
Whitnall (she threw up the window to speak to 
him), that it was “one o’ them there sudden storms 
as nobody couldn’t guard against.” The children, 
no fear of danger in their light hearts, ate as much 
breakfast as usual, and said what a nice long adven- 
ture of it their papa was having, and wondered 
which harbour Captain Sand had put into. 

A worse report, to them, than any connected 
with the sea, arose in the course of the morning— 
that the circus was going away. Alex and Fred 
brought it in. The circus had announced its depar- 
ture for the morrow ; and would perform this one 
night more. Might they go to it, the children asked, 
one and all, with round eyes of hope ; their papa had 
promised they should. Mrs. Whitnall hesitated. 

“Your papa may not be home to take you, 
dears.” 

‘Dorothy can take us. But why should not you, 
mamma ?” 

She shivered a little, as if with the cold, and 
glanced at me. ‘No, children, I could not go to 
the circus. No, Dorothy.” 

“As you please, Mrs, Whitnall. Of course I can 
take them if you like.” 

“ Then that’s settled,” said masterful Alex. “And 
now if you'll give me the money, mother, I’ll go and 
secure places.” 

As the day wore on, the sea went down gradually. 
But there came no sign of the Margaret Ann. 
None-of the trains had brought them, and we con- 
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cluded they were yet in the yacht. Mrs, Whitnall 
scarcely left her post at the window: she sat there, 
straining her eyes over the sea. 

“ Mamma’s looking for the yacht,” said Kate, in 
a half whisper. 

“Why, mother, it’s of no good your expecting it 
in to-day,” remarked Alex. ‘The wind is dead 
against the course she took, and pretty stormy still. 
Old Sand’s sail couldn’t blow him back here.” 

“Tf you would go to the circus with us, Mrs. 
Whitnall, it might amuse you, and take your 
thoughts out of yourself,” I whispered to her when 
the time for our going drew nigh. 

“ Don’t tease me, Dorothy,” she answered rather 
sharply, as if the hope deferred were trying her 
patience sorely. ‘I cannot think why Captain 
Sand is keeping Robert out all this while.” 

“It is the storm that has kept them,” I should 
like to have said, but did not. 

The circus was wonderful: more than wonderful 
to the young eyes gazing at it. The riding was 
daring, the sawdust fresh, the ladies’ dresses shone, 
the clowns were laughably amusing. Amidst the 
spectators sat Mrs. Sand, enjoying it as much as 
anybody—evidently there was no fear in fer heart. 
All the way home, after the drums and trumpets 
played us out, the children, in a rapture of delight, 
could talk of nothing but the performance. Alex 
made just one other remark: that the wind was 
chopping round. At the window, in the old place, 
sat Mrs. Whitnall, watching still in the dusky night. 
I wished to my heart that Robert would make his 
appearance, and put an end to the suspense. 

“Oh, mamma,” cried they, bursting into the 
parlour, “ you should have come! You never saw 
anything so good. What a thing for papa to have 
missed it !” 

With the next morning, the wind had ‘‘chopped” 
entirely round, and blew direct in-shore. 

“They'll be in to-day,” said Mrs. Sand, nodding 
to us as she went by the window to market, a small 
basket on her arm, and her golden hair tucked into 
a net behind. 

But that day passed like the rest, and they did 
not come. 

As if to mock us for what had been, the calmest 
and most charming weather possible set in. The 
sky and the sea were alike blue and still; the tide 
came rippling up with a low murmur that soothed 
the ear and lulled the senses to peace. Gazing at 
that sheet of blue glass, in which the vessels at rest 
reflected themselves, one could scarcely believe it 
to be the same turbulent and dangerous sea of some 
three or four days before. 

Where could the yacht be? Even Mrs. Sand 
began to ask the question, and swept the horizon 
to look for it with the captain’s powerful glass. 

“He has often been away as long as this,” said 
she carelessly to Mrs. Whitnall. “ Tiresome things 
they are, those men! They’ve not a bit of thought, 
once they get clear away from us. Sailors espe- 
cially.” 

But Robert Whitnall was no sailor; and his 





wife knew that he at least possessed a full share of 
thoughtfulness. 

And still the Margaret Ann did not come in. 

There had been a talk in the place of a small 
fishing-boat that had been out during the storm, 
and, like Captain Sand’s yacht, had not made its 
appearance yet. The fishermen, gathered on the 
shore at all times of the day, began to say to 
one another that she had not “lived” out the gale. 
An old man named Crump had been in her, and 
his nephew Tom, the latter a boy and an orphan. 

Going out for our morning’s turn on the sands, 
the younger children with their spades and little 
tubs, and Mrs. Whitnall staying behind as usual— 
for she had neither heart nor life for anything now 
—we saw a crowd collected some way off, up the 
beach. People were running thither also from the 
town, talking as they went. Of course, our boys 
started off at once ; but I would not let the girls go. 

“Do you know what it is?” I asked of a man 
who was passing. 

“They be a saying as it’s some ’un drownded,” 
answered he, without stopping. 

“ Do let us go and see, Dorothy.” 

“‘ Gertrude, I am ashamed of you. Want to see a 
drowned man! I can tell you that it’s nothing so 
pleasant to look upon.” 

‘Did you ever see one, Dorothy?” 

“ Once.” 

“ Where?” questioned they in their curiosity. 

“Tn Paris. He had just been taken out of the 
Seine, and was being carried across to the Morgue. 
I was then not much older than you,,Gerty, and 
the sight terrified me. I would have given a good 
deal not to have seen it.” 

“Look there! They are moving.” 

Kate spoke of the crowd of people. They were 
moving, as she said ; coming towards us. Quite 2 
procession, it looked like ; something carried in its 
midst. 

“Come down, children, come down,” I said 
hastily. ‘‘ Don’t stay until it passes by.” 

But, no: full of curiosity, their feet were as if 
glued to the road. 

“Ina minute, Dot,” said Gerty, ‘‘ Alex is coming 
to us.” 

Alex and Fred were running along at the top of 
their speed. The boys looked sad, but excited. 

“Who do you think itis, Dorothy? You'd never 
guess, you girls. It’s that poor boy, Tom Crump.” 

“Did you see him ?” eagerly asked the girls. 

“No; they had covered him up before we got 
there. He was such a nice civil fellow too! 
Just the sort of lad you fancy loves everybody, 
Tom Crump was.” 

“ Better than that, Alex. He loved God.” 

“Yes, Dorothy, I do think he did.” 

“ But is he rea//y drowned?” cried little Ethel. 

Alex nodded. ‘The tide washed him up this 
morning. Poor old Crump and his boat are both 
lost for certain: the men are saying there’s no hope 
for them now.” 

‘I wonder how it happened ?” 
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“Why, in the storm that night, of course.” 

The throng came on, and the children were fix- 
tures. Alex and Fred flatly said they should not 
move: the girls, upheld by this, stayed with them. 
Ethel stole to my side, and put her hand into mine. 
And so the measured tread went past. He was 
carried on a hand-barrow, covered over with tar- 
paulin. Even of the tarpaulin only a chance glimpse 
could be had, through the crowding people on either 
side. 

“T)orothy,” said Alex, when we were on the 
beach, and the others had run to a distance, “ you 
don’t think there’s any cause for real fear about 
papa and Captain Sand, do you?” 

He was looking strangely sober as he asked 
the question, his great grey eyes searching mine. 

“ T can only hope there is not, Alex.” 

“ Captain Sand knows the management of a boat 
so well, you see.” 

‘* Of course he does.” 

“Still—it seems odd that they should not have 
come in now the sea has calmed.” 

“ That’s where it is, Alex.” 

“ What can we do ?” 

“‘ My boy, we can do nothing but pray.” 

He picked up a piece of seaweed, and began to 
sway it gently in his hand while he thought. His 
eyes went roving out over the sea, as if he sought 
to see what was beyond it. 

“ Mrs. Sand has no fear, Dorothy: she says it’s 
all right, and she ought to know.” 

“So she ought, Alex. Mrs. Sand’s confidence 
gives me more courage than anything.” 

“ Alex!” called out Fred, “ here’s a regular nest 
of young crabs! All on their backs, kicking. Come 
and look.” 

Away leaped Alex. And so that passed. 

On the way hometodinner, we met Mrs. Sand. The 
children inquiredif she had heard about Tom Crump. 

“Yes, poor boy, I have; and the old man is 
sure to be gone also,” was her reply. “It is 
Crump’s own fault. He was too old to go out 
with only that boy. Captain Sand told him so 
more than once, but he’d not listen. As if his 
feeble hands could be of use in a gale !” 

“ We all liked Tom, Mrs. Sand.” 

“So did everybody,” was her answer. ‘“ The 
captain said he was too promising a lad to be ina 
fishing-boat.” 

“When do you think papa and the captain will 
be in, Mrs. Sand ?” asked Alex. 

“To-day, perhaps. I shall expect them when I 
see them. Oh, they are having a good long cruise. 
Just look at this pretty parasol I have been buying, 
Miss Lee,” she added to me, turning round and 
round a dainty green parasol with crinkled fringe. 
“My old one came to grief the other day in the 
wind. Good-bye, all of you! I’m sure my dinner 
must be waiting.” 

Not a shade of fear or dread about her! I looked 
at Alex as much as to say so, and he smiled back 
again. Mrs. Whitnall had watched the meeting 
from the bay-window of the parlour. 


“Oh, mamma, Tom Crump’s drowned! Have 
you heard about it?” cried the whole of them, 
bursting in. 

Of all tiresome things children’s tongues are the 
worst. 

“I saw him carried past,” she answered in a 
voice strangely subdued. 

“Mrs. Sand says the poor old man was too 
weak to manage a boat in bad weather, mother,” 
put in Alex. “ Had his hands been strong, like 
Captain Sand’s, it might never have happened.” 

He said it in his love for her. I had hardly 
given Alex credit for so much thought. A flourish 
of music announced the procession of the circus 
horses. For that deceitful circus had not gone 
away yet. After several “last nights,” it had an- 
nounced its intention to remain another week, by 
“ particular desire.” The children hoped their papa, 
after all, would be home in time to go to it: and, 
perhaps, take them again, they whispered hopefully 
to one another. 

“ Dorothy, do you think there can remain any 
chance?” Mrs, Whitnall said to me that night, as I 
was lighting her bed-candle. 

I swallowed down a lump in my throat. Heaven 
knew how anxious I had grown myself, and how 
much I felt for her. 

“Dear Mrs, Whitnall, ves. The morning may 
bring him. I dreamt last night that the Margaret 
Ann was in. We watched it come across the sea, 
and Robert waved his hat to us. It was a pleasant 
dream, and I hope it was a good omen.” 

She sighed, and took her candle, saying nothing. 

A good omen! On the following morning, just 
as I had got my gown buttoned, and was leaning 
from the window for a breath of the sweet fresh 
air, there came a soft knock at the chamber door. 
It was opened about an inch, and the whisper of 
Alex came in. 

“ Dorothy, I want to speak to you out here a 
minute.” 

“You can come in, Alex. There’s nobody here.” 

The boy’s eyes appeared first, ranging round the 
room in search of Ethel. ‘Where is she?” he 
asked. 

“Gone into her sisters’ room.” 

He came in and shut the door without noise, 
and then I saw that his face was of a livid paleness. 
“ It is such bad news, Dorothy.” 

The look frightened me more than the words. 
Down I sat in the chair at the window, full in the 
bright morning sun, and my heart stood still. 

“* What is it, Alex ?” 

“ A bit of Captain Sand’s yacht has come ashore 
in the night. Just as poor Tom Crump came last 
night, Dorothy.” 

“A bit of Captain Sand’s yacht!” I dreamily 
repeated, my senses scarcely, as I verily believe, 
taking in what he said and all it meant. 

“A piece of the plank that had the name on,’ 
| he breathed from his rigid lips. “ Enough to show 
| it belonged to the yacht ‘ ret Ann? We should 
| know the form of the letters anywhere.” 
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“ How did you hear this, Alex?” I asked, when 
my beating heart, beating wildly then, would let me. 

‘¢T have seen it, Dorothy. It’s hauled ashore in 
the harbour, and has got fifty gazers round it. When 
I was pushing amid them to see what it could be 
they were looking at, the crowd knew me, and 
parted to let me go in.” 

He stood on, leaning against the drawers, and I 
sat on by the window, in the sun. It was one of 
the worst moments of my life. 

“ Dorothy—do you think—they are both 
drowned?” 

What else was there left to think? But his 
pauses had been caused by emotion. The next 
minute Alex had burst into a paroxysm of tears 
bordering on hysterics. I bolted the door. 

“ Alex, don’t!” I whispered. “ Alex, try and be 
calm. Think of‘the mother.” 

“Tt’s her I am thinking of, more than of us,” 
sobbed the boy. “Oh, papa, papa! What shall 
we do without papa ?” 

He meant without his love. I thought of it in 
a different light. Even in that sad moment, it 
could but occur to me—the worldly blight as well 
as the loss of love. Robert Whitnall was the sole 
bread-winner. What would these five helpless chil- 
dren and their mother do without him ? 

The immediate question was, what was J/ to do 
in this present moment of trouble? My own feel- 
ings must be repressed as they best might be, for 
there was only me to think and act for them all. 
At that moment there were footsteps outside, and 
my door was tried. 

“IT want to come in, Dorothy,” said Gerty’s 
voice. ‘“ My band is in your room, I think.” 

“ You cannot come in just now, my dear. I will 
bring it down-stairs with me.” 

Away ran Gerty, calling out to Kate that she 
supposed Dot was reading, or else saying her 
prayers. The little incident had served to restrain 
Alex. The tears ran down his cheeks, but the sobs 
were suppressed. 

“ What will be done about telling the mother? 
Oh, Dorothy, if we could but awake and find it all 
a dream !” 

What was to be done indeed! Told she must 
be. Will it be believed that, in the moment's 
bewildering confusion, I began thinking, “If Robert 
were here, he would know how to——” Then 
reflection came, and I broke off with a faint cry. 

“ Dear Alex, try and be calm. We must choose 
our time for telling her; and it will not do for her 
to see beforehand that anything’s the matter. Here, 
you shall wash your face in my basin. Hark! 
They are calling us to breakfast.” 

“Say I am coming, Dorothy,” said the lad, his 
sobs rising again. “If I don’t appear just directly, 
make some excuse forme. I’d not cry if I could 
help it.” 

We need not have speculated upon how she was 
to be told. Mrs. Whitnall was standing to pour 
out the coffee, and the children were cracking their 
eggs, when Captain Sand’s wife rushed into the 











room, her face as white as Alexander’s had been, 
her hands lifted, her voice shrieking. The next 
moment Mrs. Whitnall and the little ones knew as 
much as we did. 

Oh, it was a piteous scene! I have no heart to 
describe it; and perhaps imagination will picture 
it better than words could. The children cried 
and sobbed together; their mother lay back in 
her chair like one in a faint; Mrs. Sand was loud. 
People, too, knowing we lodged there, were passing 
and repassing the windows to look in. 

“Oh that you had never come to the place!” 
bewailed Mrs. Sand, her grief making her un- 
generous. “ But for having Mr. Whitnall to take 
out that ill-fated morning, my husband would not 
have gone.” 

And perhaps that was true. 


How the next few days went on I cannot quite 
remember. They were terrible. It was not only 
the grief for Robert Whitnall, for the husband and 
father; but there lay also the stunning sense of 
future desolation—the desolation induced by 
poverty. When a case of this kind ‘occurs, where 
the calamity is of a double nature, it is impossible 
not to think of it, however deep may be the heart- 
sorrow. 

“ Dorothy, what will become of me—and of 
them ?” 

The whispered question came to me from the 
window where she was sitting. It was on the 
third day. I did not know how to answer her. 

“The wide world around, and not a place in it 
for us! We must have food and clothes and a 
home. Where shall we find them?” 

And still I could make no definite answer. The 
sobs of Gertrude broke up the converse. So that 
day passed, and another came in. 

The faint breeze, laden with the scent of some 
late-mown hay—an after-crop of a field beyond the 
hedge that bordered the cemetery on the side 
farthest from the sea—blew upon us as we stood 
near the grave. Not Robert Whitnall’s grave, but 
the lad, Tom Crump’s. Mrs. Sand, whom the 
shock of grief seemed to be rendering a little 
wild, had come in to tell us she meant to go 
to the funeral; that to do so she considered lay 
in her duty, and would be to her a consolation. 
Her poor husband’s body would never be found ; 
it was too much to expect it. This boy had been 
equally drowned, but the sea had cast him home, 
and she should attend his burial. 

Anything that Mrs. Sand did in her present 
excited state I thought little of; but it did surprise 
me when Mrs. Whitnall faintly said she would 
go also. The arguments had worked upon her 
mind ; she too thought it might be a consolation. 

And so, behold us at the grave. She took the 
children, and I could not let them all go alone. 
But we did not do as Mrs. Sand did—follow the 
procession as a mourner, draped in a black silk 
cloak and hood; we quietly stole through the 
streets after it, and ranged ourselves against the 
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hedge beyond the crowd. No mourning was yet | 
ready ; and we put on our old black silk gowns, and | 
drew the black veils closely over our straw bonnets. | 
The clergyman—a young man with a face as natu- | 
rally white as the surplice he wore—read the service | 
in a subdued, quiet voice, as if he fe/¢ the words. 

“In the midst of life we are in death.” 

How true they were ! 

Leaving all that remained of poor Tom Crump 
in its last resting-place, the procession took its way 
back again, Mrs. Sand sobbing audibly. Perhaps 
I ought to say that she—respect being paid to her 
as a lady—had had her place next the coffin. All 
the rest were fishermen and their wives; the boy 
had no relations left in the world. Letting them 
get well away, we started next, walking slowly 
homewards. It had. been an afternoon funeral ; 
the sun was sinking in the west, and his glorious 
beams fell athwart the calm blue sea. 

“ Dorothy, we must get away from the place 
now. Perhaps to-morrow.” 

“Ves, of course, we must, Mrs. Whitnall.” 

She spoke the words quietly enough, and her 
pale face was calm. Whether the coming out had 
aroused her from her apathy, I don’t know; but 
she began laying out plans, and suggesting what to 
do for the best: I meat in regard to quitting the 
town for our London home. 

The tea-things were on the table when we got in, 
and Mrs. James came in with a decanter of wine, 
pressing us to take a glass. It was very kind of 
her. I know she had got it on purpose; but we 
did not take it. Tea would be best. 

“We shall be leaving you’ to-morrow, I believe,” 
said Mrs. Whitnall to her. “ Thank you for all your 
kindness. You must let me know what I am in 
your debt—two weeks, is it not?” 

Mrs. James burst into tears. “ Nay, you are 
quite welcome to have been in the rooms, ma’am ; 
don’t say anything about payment.”. 

For she knew how things were with us. That 
almost nothing was left to go on with at present ; 
nothing at all for the future. She was a true, kind 
gentlewoman, though she did let lodgings. 

“Dorothy, what shame it brings to me!” mur- 
mured Mrs. Whitnall, as I sat down to make the 
tea. “I fear I quite slighted her in my heart as 
an inferior, looking at her position. What is there 
left for me but to get my living by something of the 
kind? She was no doubt once as good as I was— 
perhaps better. Calamity brings home to us a 
strange sense of our sins.” 

The children went up to Mrs. Sand’s when tea 
was over ; she had sent for them at the lonely dusk 
hour more than once. Mrs. Whitnall, weary with 
sobbing, for she had had a fit of crying after tea, 
lay on the sofa, I hoped, asleep. I sat at the 
darkening windows weaving plans for the future in 
my aching brain. 

There was really little ready money left; for 
poor Robert’s quarterly instalments from the go- 
vernment post he held only sufficed to-keep us 





going. His salary was not large ; in another year, 
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had he lived, it would have been nearly doubled. 
There would be the proceeds from some of the 
furniture ; for, of course, the best of that would have 
to be sold. It might bring in—say a hundred 
pounds. And what could she do with so small a 
sum as that? Why, before she could turn herself 
round and start in anything—if aught could be 
found to start in—a good portion of it must be 
spent on present needs. 

The travelling up to town, and the paying Mrs. 
James, for she certainly should be paid; and the 
purchase of mourning ; and the paying of the two 
maids in London; and.the eating and drinking— 
my mind ran through it all. Ina case of be- 
reavement like this, if there were not God to pro- 
vide, where would people be ? 

My own perplexity did not give me much care. 
It glanced into my mind now and again, but I could 
not help that. A relative of Robert Whitnall’s, I 
had lived with them to be useful, and been paid 
enough to buy my clothes. Partly friend, partly 
governess, partly servant—at least, so far as often 
doing the work of one—I had been quite happy, 
and loved them all. It might not be easy to find 
another place such as this, but rather difficult. 
Still, I was nothing: if I could but see them— 

“You are all in the dark here !” 

The voice startled me to sickness. It was like 
Mr. Whitnall’s. I had thought when the parlour 
door opened that it was Alex who came in. 

“Robert ! Robert?” 

Mrs. Whitnall rose from the sofa as though she 
had been shot. The call was hers. Instinct 
guided her to him in the darkness, and the next 
moment she lay sobbing hysterically in his arms. 

It was Robert Whitnall ; Robert himself in very 
deed and truth. But I hardly believed it for some 
minutes. The children came rushing in, pell-mell, 
from Mrs. Sand’s in delirious excitement. 

“ Papa, papa! how have you come to life again?” 

For the captain had come to life at his home 
also, and told the news to our children. 

“T have been all the way to Harlingen,” said 
Mr. Whitnall. “Surely you did not think I was 
dead all this while !” 

Without an explanation we wondered how we 
were to have thought otherwise. He gave it in a 
few words. 

They had been in danger of perishing in that 
frail yacht of Captain Sand’s. The wind rose sud- 
denly, preventing their return to shore ; it increased 
to a fearful gale ; and even the experienced seaman 
found that for once he could not manage his 
favourite A/argaret Ann. A steamer, going down 
channel on her way to Harlingen, saved them, but 
the yacht had to be abandoned to her fate. What 
that fate was, the plank had proved to us. The 
steamer was likewise caught by the gale, and con- 
siderably delayed by it out at sea, but she made 
Harlingen at last. 

“ But why did you not write to us, Robert?” I 
asked breathlessly, while the happy tears stole down 
Mrs. Whitnall’s cheeks. 
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. 4 P } 
“TI did write, Dorothy. The first thing I and | never supposed you had been living without news 
Captain Sand did on getting into port was to write | of us.” 


a letter each. I know they were posted, and I can- | 66 Dorothy, how can we ever be sufficiently 
not understand how it is you have not received | thankful ?” whispered Mrs. Whitnall, looking at me 
them.” F | through her glistening eyes. 
“ But, papa, what a long while you and he must| How, indeed! 
have stayed at Harlingen !” “ Papa, were you really in danger of drowning ?” 
“We had to wait the steamer’s pleasure, Alex, “ Really and truly, Gerty. I did not think there 
my boy. Until that left, we were fixtures, But I was the least hope of our lives.” 


| 
i 


| 
k 





Page 643. 
‘ And you were saved !” occupy their business in great waters; these men 
** Yes, we were saved.” see the works of the Lord: and his wonders in the 
“Thanks to the good steamer.” deep. For at his word the stormy wind ariseth: 
“To the good steamer, under God.” which lifteth up the waves thereof. They are car- 


Oh, I saw how he was feeling it! Feeling the | ried up to the heaven, and down again to the deep: 
mercy. That night he chose the self-same psalm | their soul melteth away because of the trouble, They 
to read that his wife had chosen the night we were | reel to and fro, and stagger like a drunken man: 
watching for him. He sat with the Prayer-book | and are at their wits’ end. So when they cry unto 
on his knee. the Lord in their trouble: he delivereth them out 

“They that go down to the sea in ships: and | of their distress. For he maketh the storm to cease; 
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so that the waves thereof are still, Then are they | aloft on it, my soul melted at the trouble, for I 


glad because they are at rest: and so he bringeth 


| knew I was in danger of perishing. These self- 


them unto the haven where they would be. O that | same words flashed into my mind; and I, even I, 
men would therefore praise the Lord for his goodness: | poor, weak, sinful man that I am, dared to cry 


and declare the wonders that he doeth for the children 
of men!” 

When the psalm was at an end he did not close 
the book as usual, but sat looking down at it rather 
closely, as if the candles did not give enough light. 

“ Children,” he began very softly, lifting his eyes, 
“T have read, and heard that psalm read, very 
often ; but never with the feelings that will here- 


after attach to it. When I was in that dreadful | 
| from that hour to this, 


peril, the sea raging around me, the frail boat tossed 





aloud to the Lord to save me. I cried it with my 
whole heart, and soul, and trust.” 
“ And He heard you, papa. He saved you.” 
“Yes, He both heard and saved me. He saved 
me in his loving mercy to come home to you and 
your mother. Let us ever praise God!” . 


The two letters were delivered the next morning. 
And where the delay had been we have never known 





COTTAGE POEMS. 


By AN EAST-END BLACKSMITH. 


I—MUSIC EVERYWHERE, 


i ever anybody think 
Of hearing music out of water clear? 
E’en in the water that we drink, 
If one will hark, he may find music there. 


My boy-life in a mine was spent, 
About the gloomy bottom of a pit, 

From birds, and fields, and sunlight pent, 
Yet music came, and here by me did sit. 


Flint rock stood glaring every way ; 
Beneath was like a cistern, deep and round, 
Wherein a deal of water lay ; 
And all the place rang out a bell-like sound. 


The sides were full of little springs, 
Wherefrom, in drops of crystal, water fell, 
Sounding like sweet angelic rings, 
Struck from the water which beneath did dwell. 


Hundreds of tinkling sounds came forth ; 
Some low, some high, some full and lasting long; 
Oft forming airs of rarest worth, 
And oft beguiling me into the song 


No matter where my station lay, 

With sweetest music I could always meet, 
If nothing elSe came in my way, 

Upon hard stones I would for music beat. 


‘When very tender was my age, 
Slender, and delicate, and fair my frame, 
While I in labour did engage, 
I cried for Music, and to me she came. 


My lot was working with a horse, 
The ore out of a shallow mine to draw; 


My fiddle was not here, of course 
Nor any viol on which I might saw. 


But soon I had a plan in view, 

Which held me to it, right or wrong. 

Out of the tail I long hairs drew, 

And plaited them till they were thick and strong. 


Upon the rafters overhead, 
In the low hut to shelter me upthrown, 
I fastened tight each hairy thread, 
And to the end of it attached a stone. 


Note after note in order laid, 
I had a tuneful instrument to play. 
A ruder harp was never made, 
But with it I was merry all the day. 


Thus everywhere that I have been 
Some lurking haunt of music have I found ; 
And so I think from what I’ve seen 
All things have their peculiar sort of sound 


IlL.—MY MOTHER’S EVENING PRAYER, 


WHEN I was a child, 
On my bed at even laid, 
My dear mother always smiled, 
Kiss’d me—sang a hymn—and said 
“ Jesus bless him.” 


When I was a boy, 
Busy all the hours of day, 
Evening came, and gave me joy, ig 
For I heard my mother say, 
“ Jesus bless him, 
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Every day the same, 

Ere the drop of slumber fell, 

Notes of holy music came, 

"T'was my mother’s whisper-spell, 
“‘ Jesus bless him.” 

When I was a youth, 

Not o’errun by any care, 

In the peaceful path of truth 

Nightly did I hear this prayer, 
“ Jesus bless him.” 


When my heart grew cold, 
Loving those who loved me not— 


Who scorned me, for I was not bold, 
My mother had not then forgot 
* Jesus bless him.” 
Now I am full-grown, 
For the love of Jesus crying— 
In the paths of trouble known— 
Still at night I hear her sighing, 
“ Jesus bless him.” 


O Lord, be it so, 
Ever while my pulses beat ! 
Not to grieve her spirit though, 
I will constantly repeat, 
* Jesus bless her.” 


SUMMER. 


PRING has come and gone, and now summer 

is with us. The crocus, and the snowdrop, 
and the early anemones are over, and the first 
violets, and the daffodils. The ‘almond, and 
the peach, and the pear are long done blossoming. 
The cowslip came with April, and the flaunting 
tulips, and the thorn was in leaf, to open into 
clouds of white in May. Now, in high summer, 
we have the roses, and the cherry is in fruit, red- 
dening towards ripeness ; and gardens, and moun- 
tain slopes, and meadows, and sunny nooks in the 
woods, and the edges of brooks and rivers, are 
bright with flowers, and the trees are in their glory, 
and the fields breaking into ear. It is the high 
festival of Nature, for which she has arrayed herself 
in her best. The mighty light fills the heavens, 
and shines back from sea and land. The year is 
at its noon. 

What a pity it is that use destroys wonder, as it 
does! The greatest miracle, seen twice, becomes 
acommon event. If we could for once look at 
summer again with the unfamiliar eyes of child- 
hood, how it would arrest us! We have lost the 
feeling of worship it should bring, by having seen 
it so often, and with that, the capacity to look at 
it aright. Wonder is the condition of all religious- 
ness. ‘There must be a fence round every sacred 
mount, and a veil before every holy of holies. 
Make them common, and you disenchant them. 
Mysterious awe alone sees things as they really 
are; it is the spiritual sense by which the soul 
apprehends the spiritual, 

We are too wise now to set much value on vene- 
ration, and relegate it to children and untutored 
savages. Our science must leave nothing unex- 
plained. Light, and heat, and air, and the great 
sun itself, and all their creations, round the great 
earth, are for the head, not the heart. We must 
observe, experiment, analyze, not reverence or 
dream. An explanation is ready for everything ; 
for can we not tell the material elements of every 
flower and leaf, and divide the sunbeams into a | 





spectrum, and frame hypotheses on the laws of 
life? In our smug scientific way we have mastered 
the secrets of the universe, and are half inclined to 
weep, with Alexander, that there are no mew worlds 
to conquer. Mystery, reverence, wonder; the 
recognition of things in heaven and earth not 
dreamed of in our philosophy, are only the vaga- 
ries of superstition or ignorance. But wisdom is 
often only a fine name for folly. We are like those 
of whom Napoleon said that they seek the soul 
with a dissecting knife, and of course cannot find 
it. Science is a thing of weights and measures 
and arithmetic, and treats the universe as so many 
tons of dead matter. 

Yet, let us not lose heart. Any number of the 
brightest scientific candles held out into the infinite 
do not make day. ‘That it should be claimed for 
them that they do, is only possible to purblind 
intellect, that has clouded the eyes of the soul. 
Such self-sufficiency is the child of ignorance, and 
begets its own likeness. Humility alone is divine, 
and true wisdom his only who feels, as he looks 
out on the great mystery shining over us, that he 
knows nothing ; looks out as Adam did when he 
first waked; or as we ourselves did, with the 
wondering eyes of long ago. Would that we could 
see it to-day as we did then—the film of use and 
wont purged away! The far-receding summer 
heavens, the shining waters, the leafy woods, the 
deep-waving fields and soft meadows—what are 
they but a revelation of the present God ? 

How the skies move, age after age, minutely 
faithful to their seasons! Stars and systems re- 
appear, from the blue depths, in their old haunts 
and limits, as the birds come back from unknown 
wanderings, with the summer leaves, or the tribes 
of the sea, to their familiar coasts, through the 
pathless abysses of the ocean. The skiliullest 


human applications of force soon die away ; the 
machine clogs; accidents stop it; prolonged 
exactness of evolution is impossible. But think 


of the phenomena that go together to make up a 
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summer’s day! How old, think you, is the uni- 
verse? Geologists ask two hundred millions of 
years for what has left its record in the thin crust 
of the earth. When was “the beginning?” Date 
it back as you may, till your figures fail—is there 
any sign of age in nature? All that you see shall 
wax old as doth a garment, but when? It has 
been shining as it-does to-day for an eternity ; and 
was the sun a moment late, this morning, in rising 
over the eastern hills? Was the day-star less 
bright as it proclaimed his coming? Are the 
sweet influences of Pleiades bound? or is the band 
of Orion loosed? or have Arcturus with his sons 
forgotten to follow their path in the heavens? 
They shine each night the same as when Abraham 
read the promise of God in them four thousand 
years ago; the same as when they first mirrored 
themselves in the new-born sea. If nature be only 
the dream of a night to the eternal, what must it 
mean when we speak of—God ? 

The sleepless forces that pulse and throb through 
earth and air, alike, in summer, strike one more, 
perhaps, than those of any other season, The 
soft rains; the quickening breezes; the swelling 
shoots ; the filling ear; the reddening fruit; the 
umbrageous tree; the glory of the flowers; speak 








of a universal life, mysterious and almighty. 
There is light for the eyes, heat for the bosom, 
and moisture for the thirsty lips of all nature. | 
Nothing is forgotten in the daily ministration of | 
sunshine and dews and rain. Not a clod but 
silver beams search it through and through, to 
quicken it; not a violet in the hedgerow, nor a 
seed in the clefts of the rocks, nor a rose in the 
garden, but the heavens watch, and gently care for | 
it. He that keeps the world neither slumbers nor 
sleeps. 

Can any one tell how it is that a seed grows? 
Mere mechanical forces will not explain, nor any 
theory of supply and dema®.’, as to a plant’s food 
and wants. Let man take the same elements as 
form the acorn, and blend them ever so wisely—he 
can do nothing. His acorn moulders, instead of 
growing. He cannot make a single seed of the 
humblest flower that blows. He may know exactly 
what it is made of, but to make it baffles him. 
The least living grain, shaken from the lap of a 
wandering wind, mocks iim. How it turns the 
light, and rain, and soil, to swelling tissues! How 
it adds cell to cell, and builds up the stalk, and 
moulds the leaf! Think of the broad shadowing 
trees, and the sweet-scented bean-fields, and the 
endless glory of summer being but transmuted light, 
and heat, and moisture, and dull earth! Talk of 
miracles—that white daisy in the grass, or that 
purple boss of clover, is a wonder that puts all 
science to silence. How is it, think you, that the 
same elements, few in number, bloom into such 
infinite forms, and properties, and colours? Look 
at that garden border, and tell me, if you can, how 
the same dropping clouds make, on one stalk, a 
rose, on another, a lily, on a third, 2 violet? You 





say nothing? Then, pray, join me and worship. 
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Nature seems to me to have for its gospel, in 
spring, the tenderness and love of the Great 
Father ; his bounty in autumn ; his majesty in the 
desolation and storms of winter; and in summer 
his all-transfiguring glory. It is the season of lusty 
life in all things, when the year is at its best man- 


hood, and rejoices in the greatness of its strength. - 


What can compare with the varying loveliness of a 
long summer’s day? Rise betimes, frail, weary 
man, to refresh thyself with the soft sweetness of 
the morning—the bladed fields, the dewy meadows, 
the misty uplands, the silent streams, the morning 
spreading over the sky, its red streamers kindling 
the air ; the songs of the wakeful birds from every 
hedge and copse—the lark flooding a thousand 
acres of the upper air with silver melody, the 
glorious sun slow rising in the east. Go forth at 
noon and seek the shade from which thou canst 
look out upon the day, streaming in boundless 
majesty over all things—over rocks and fields, and 
leafy woods, and towers, and gleaming. rivers. 
Watch the green light falling through leaf and 
branch, and the silent shadows playing beneath. 
Has the hush no spell to calm and awe thy soul 
as well? The very lizard rests motionless on the 
stone ; the cattle seek the shade; the air quivers 
over the meadow; the trembling reed scarce 
moves ; the sovereign light has it all its‘own from 
horizon to zenith, And what of a summer’s even- 
ing? The trees hardly moving ; the air full of the 


| scent of the long swathes of fresh-mown hay ; the 


shadows of the trees stretched out on the grass ; 
the moon white and faint in the pale blue; the 
birds at their evening song; the mower slowly 
wending homewards, scythe on shoulder; the 


_ spire kindled to gold among the trees; the rooks 


gathering to their rest; the few clouds sailing 


towards the setting sun; the scft air breathing . 


past. Perfect peace rests over all the world. 

You say I have not painted the whole of either 
morning, or noon, or evening? How could I? 
Nature is too glorious to have the story of even a 
single summer's day told in full. Does it not take 
the whole round of the earth for herself to write it 
on? But let us have one more glimpse. Out, 
beyond the city smoke, through country lanes, 
green hedged, and shaded with ancient trees, and 
by footpaths through the fields! What sights on 
sights! ‘The white butterflies fluttering over the 
dark green wheat ; the hedges mixed with brambles 
not yet blown ; the pink and blue flowers sprinkling 
the banks beneath; the white convolvulus climb- 
ing everywhere, and twining through the wild 
roses; the brown fallows and the rich meadow 
opening as you walk, and heightening the universal 
beauty by contrast! Do you enjoy the scene? It 
is a tribute to the better part of your being, which 
is not dead but sleeps, let the world do its worst. 
That the innocent face of nature should be so inex- 
pressibly dear to us all, speaks of hidden germs of 
goodness that only need developing. I never see 
flowers in a poor man’s window in the dreary heart 
of a city, or a lark hung out in a smoky alley, to 
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cheat its owner into thoughts of green fields and a 
blue sky, but they seem like the embodiment of an 
inarticulate cry of some heart after simplicity, and 
purity, and God. 

Human want of trust stands rebuked by the 
flowers and the grass. You are one among many, 
and may be overlooked ; so may each grass blade 
be, for it has as many round it of its kind. But is 
it neglected? We fear God has forgotten us ; we 
think we must want if we cannot provide as we 
wish for ourselves. But the grass has no care for 
to-morrow, and yet it grows. It gets only enough 
for each day as each day comes, and it does not 
murmur or fare the worse. Have the flowers a 
Father, and are we orphans? Not acup of the 
poorest weed but is watered from God’s fountains ; 
not a leaf in all the landscape but is as much 
cared for as if it were alone. How came they 
there at all, but that He made them and has fed 
them thus far; and, if thus far, why not to the 
end? And if the great sun and the whole heavens 
minister to a single flower, can you be afraid ? 

What a bounteous giver is God! What is the 
worth of a summer's bounty? You cannot reckon 
it for a single country : try, then, to think of it over 
the world. Try to imagine the gifts of a single year 
—the fruits, the varied grain, the broad pasture, 
the wealth’ of the forests—over boundless conti- 
nents. Human bounty shrinks into poor limits 
compared with divine. If ever you be tempted to 
have a hard thought of God, think of the great 
heart that gives, each year, the wealth of summer, 
over all the earth. 

Nor is it for man alone; kind Nature spreads the 
feast for all her children. God, the Ever Blessed, 
rejoices in the gladness of his creatures. It is no 
fault of His if joy be less than universal. There is 
mild weather for the callow young, and there are 
fond instincts in the hearts of all the parentage of 
the world. Food abounds, in infinite variety, for all 
that lives. There is no sadness in the world, 
except in man. Every other creature has a pleasure 
in mere living. The gnats on the river, the bur- 
nished flies in the shade beneath the trees, the 
swallow skimming the village green, the birds in 
every bush and copse, the lambs in the field, the 
insects on the pool—all things that live—have a 
real and apparent happiness. That thrush, on the 
bending fern in the dingle, has no sadness in his 
bright eye, as he sounds his clear serenade, in the 
yellow twilight, to his love, fondly watching in the 
soft nest hard by. Even real troubles are rarely felt 
by the lower tribes. The lark in a cage sings as 
sweetly and as joyfully in a dark city street as if it 
were rising in the great sky over green fields. All 
nature, except man, lives only in the present, and 
is fretted by no anxieties or regrets. You never 
feel sad when you get away from the haunts of 
man. Reverence and awe may solemnize, but our 
purest and deepest joys need such a shade. The 
face brightens as it looks abroad on the landscape, 
and we drink in its‘influence. Sadness is a human 
creation, with which God has nothing to do. It is 





our own contribution to the economy of life. You 
never see anything to make gloom, if man and his 
works be shut out. Death, or even pain and suffer- 
ing, never meet you in the woods or fields, though 
both are everywhere present. The sick and the 
dying are taught to hide themselves, and to suffer 
and die unseen. Nothing is let cloud the wide joy, or 
mar the universal beauty. In his own province, 
man, as a free agent, may show his own handiwork, 
but nature is God’s, and He keeps it in his own 
fashion. Nothing is let deface or defile it. The 
bare landslip of this year is covered with flowers 
and grass the next. The human clay of the battle- 
field, once hidden, leaves no trace, except in har- 
vests the richer for its presence beneath. Carrion, 
in the sun, turns presently to flowers. Even corrup- 
tion is turned into beauty. Death has reigned since 
Adam, till the earth is a great sepulchre of count- 
less millions, but where is the trace of all this 
human wreck? The landscape hides all beneath 
manifold loveliness, and we walk over the dust of 
nations thinking only of life. The world is made 
for gladness, not for sorrow. 

The abundant life of summer tells the same tale 
of universal joy. Air and earth and waters teem 
alike with innumerable tribes. That hay-field is a 
vast forest to myriads; every stalk, high as a Nor- 
way pine to them. Turn over a stone, it has its 
busy races beneath. Plough up the soil, it stirs 
with populations of its own, as the rooks know 
that follow. The pool is alive. Every leaf in the 
orchard, the garden, or the woods, is a little world, 
with its swarming nations. ‘The rivers quiver with 
fins. The sea is alive, from the rocks on the beach 
to its deepest abysses. Night has its own nations 
and populous empires, Air and earth are crowded 
in the darkness as in the day. God has not only 
willed to make a world filled with joy, but has 
multiplied the enjoyment by sowing life on every 
hand. 

Nature is immortal, but we, who alone can 
realise its glory, are types of evanescence. Summer 
returns, age after age, but not to the same mén. 
The star of lichen that flames on the bare moun- 
tain-top has outlived nations. The frail grass that 
covers the graves of our fathers will be green when 
our children’s children have joined us, by their side. 
Each summer is as bright as its predecessors, but 
the strong man fades into old age as he watches 
the fresh life of its successive returns. We are as 
steadily dying as nature is reviving. The flower 
only fades for the winter, but man’s proudest monu- 
ments crumble never to rise again, and he himself 
dies and is seen no more under the light of the sun. 
That old oak has shaken down its acorns for sport 
to the children of five centuries ago, and is still 
hale and lusty as we sit beneath it; but where are 
the races of men it has outlived? They used, long, 
long ago, to play with the shadows of its wide 
branches, as they chequered the ground in old- 
world sunshine, but the shadows remain, and those 
who played with them are now themselves shadows 
—gone—whither? The calm stars look down on 
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the graves of innumerable generations. The world 
is as bright as on its first morning. But the life of 
man is only that of a leaf in any of its boundless 
woods, and flutters to the ground with as little 
notice. I passed to-night a friend’s house, gay 
with the blossoms of a trailing plant trained over it, 
but my friend, within, is an old man, paralyzed. 
The very brook that runs past, dates from creation, 
though it is, in places, only a trickle among stones, 
and, at best, of importance only to minnows and 
children. But the generations that have crossed it 
—where are they? And still it ripples and crawls, 
in sunshine and shade, towards the sea. For what 
are we so fretted about our little day? Surely we 
are disquieted in vain. Once, but yesterday, we 
lay in the lap of her that bore us, helpless babes ; 
to-morrow, we shall sink into the kind arms of the 
mother of us all. Life is not worth the care we 
give toit. It is at best a means, not an end; its 
discipline, used aright, a cloudy ascent towards the 
Serene Heights ; the true life is hereafter, not here. 

The earth, for mere light, and moisure,and warmth, 
yields all the wealth and glory of summer. It 
repays the sun and the rain by universal verdure 
and rich fruitage. Not a raindrop but gets a rich 
return, unless it fall on rare intervals of hungry 
sand, which take all and yield nothing. The grati- 
tude of nature is even touching. Give a flower 
ever so poor a chance; if there be any at all, it 
will make the most of it. If there be not enough 
sun to make blossoms, it will do its best to make 
green leaves. The seed that falls on the poorest 
soil never despairs, if life be possible, but sets 
itself to make the very most of its possibilities. If 
it cannot bear one growth, it will another. Rich 
soil has its hundredfold, but the poorest has some- 
thing. Nota clod but contributes to the universal 
fruitfulness ; not even a bleak mountain-top, scarred 
by the lightnings and torn by the storms. If it can 
do nothing more, it will find shelter and sustenance 
for some poor mosses, and give footing to some 
stunted alpine flower. 

The interdependency of Nature, in all its parts, 
may strike the least thoughtful. Animal and vege- 
table life are, together, a great circle of change and 
renewal. The food of the plant is the poison of 
the animal, but the breath of the animal is the food 
of the plant. Each grows on what the other rejects. 
Each lives on the other. The animal consumes 
the plant, but, after a time, is itself turned to dust, 
out of which new plants rise. There must bea 
close proportion between the flora and fauna of 
the world, else the one would destroy the other. 
Through all nature the least is part of the whole. 
That apple blossom is painted by light sent from 
the far-off sun, and it would not have put out its 
petals to-day if the heavens and earth had not been 
making ready for it from the creation. For is it 
not the last renewal of a long descent from some 
parent stock which the universe has taken care of 
since the beginning? ‘The dull sparkle of the 
glow-worm is borrowed from the sky. ‘The thistle- 
down floats on air-currents set in motion when the 





light was first kindled. Nothing perishes: decay is 
only a change of outward form. ‘The bubble from 
the standing pool, till now part of a living creature 
or of a water-plant, has only mingled in the great 
air-ocean, which feeds and builds up all nature, and 
will take body again, presently, as flower or crea- 
ture, it may be at Antipodes. ‘The same particles 
reappear in a thousand transmutations ; and the 
world and all things on it are only a rehabilitation 
to-day of what vanished yesterday. Isolation is 
unknown ; from the insect to the star, the Universe 
is one. One in all ponderable and material unity ; 
yet, bring in the element of Spirit, as in man, and 
Unity prevails no longer. Consciousness claims 
personality, and looks out on the heavens and 
earth—how utterly distinct from both ! 

Even summer is not all brightness. It has its 
clouds and storms. We never have unbroken sun- 
shine, all through, and, if we had, it would be a 
doubtful blessing. It is the clouds that drop fat- 
ness. Grain grows most by night and on cloudy 
days. The clear shining is most grateful, and is 
brightest, after rain. Prosperity needs tempering ; 
troubles are the soft showers to bring back life to 
us, and to help on the soul-harvest. The soil gets 
hard, and the ear is empty if there be no dull days. 
Not that a wet summer, with no sun, is best. Too 
much rain sometimes rots the grain, or beats it flat. 
Too cold skies chill and stunt, as too bright weather 
dries up and withers. Adversity, in measure, is 
of infinite use, but nothing else is very different. 
Thank God! the harvest expected is only in loving 
remembrance of the capabilities bestowed. If 
heavy wheatsheaves be required under some skies, 
poorer grain is accepted under others, and is Arctic 
soil to be condemned if its best return be only 
stunted attempts at growth? 

It is the summer that brings the thunder—borm 
of the heat and light. Winter does not know 
it. It has storms of its own. The brighter the 
cloud, the deeper the shadow. The hurricane is 
the child of the Tropics, where summer is grandest. 
Misfortune strikes at all stations, but it is over- 
whelming in proportion to its contrast with what 
has preceded. ‘The grass bends where the tree 
breaks, and the high tower draws the lightning 
which passes by the cottage. Ido not believe the 
old heathen notion that prosperity necessarily brings 
a penalty. We don’t admit, nowadays, that the 
gods are envious at our good fortune, and revenge 
it by calamity. The poor King of Egypt, in 
Herodotus, grieving over his ring brought back 
from the sea by a fisherman—as ‘if, whatever hap- 
pened, he could not be so fortunate as to be 
unfortunate, and so abate the jealousy of the im- 
mortals—finds no representatives in later ages. Yet 
it cannot be questioned that prosperity exposes us 
to calamity round a wider circle. ‘Troubles of 
some kind are common to our nature: others are 
bred of our circumstances. Fate likes to aim at a 
shining mark. ‘To have much is to risk much. 

At the very best, don’t expect to have it always 
clear. There is sometimes snow in harvest, when 
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we least expect it. Try to live so that shanigiir 
comes may find you able to turn it to a blessing. 
Some I have known, like the foolish Thracians, 
shoot arrows at the lightning: whatever happens, | 
beware of that. 

What the fields show in summer depends on spring | 
sowing. Would you like weeds, and worthless | 
flowers, and thistles in your field? Sow seed with | 
them in it, or simply leave the field unsown with 
good, clean seed, and the weeds, and thistles, and 
flaunting poppies will sow themselves. After all, 
remember that though you have to work, God has | 
to bless. An east wind after heat may rust oa 


best wheat, when your hopes are highest ; and the 
smut, and mildew, and the worm, are always within 
call. 

Summer outside :—what within? Bright blue 
weather in the soul is the great thing, after all. 
The clear shining of the face of God, and the 
fruitful vigour of every grace, over the inner world 
of the heart—without that, what is all else? A 


| manful, godly life, rich in good works, and faith, 


and humility, makes summer in the bosom, any- 
where, and at all seasons. But it is not to be 
forgotten that, without the Sun, there would be 
only winter. 

J. CUNNINGHAM GEIKIE. 


AMERICA AND THE AMERICANS: 


Empressions of a Three 


NO. 


I.—A NEW ENGLAND FACTORY. 


A’ this series of papers is now drawing rapidly 
to a close, I may be allowed to say that on 
some topics on which I might have been expected 
to touch I purposely abstain from saying anything. 
One of these is the American pulpit. I was myself 
so constantly in the harness, that I had hardly any 
opportunity of hearing American preachers, and I 
had rather not fall into what I think was a mistake 
of the Rev. Newman Hall—giving impressions at 
second hand. On the subject of the common 
schools, too, I am not going to say anything, be- 
cause so much has been written on it by men who 
have inquired into it very fully, and who are in 
every way qualified to express a judgment, that any 
gleanings of mine could be but insignificant in 
amount and trifling in value. 

If my time in the United States had been at my 
own disposal I should have occupied a large part 
of it in inquiring into a subject which has long had 
a special interest for me—the social condition of 
the people. Situated as I was, I found it impos- 
sible to do much in this matter. If Providence 
shall give me the opportunity, I intend to pay 
another visit to the country, mainly to inquire into 
this department of national welfare. It would be 
of no little service to institute a fair comparison 
between the working classes of the two countries, 
and to gather up from the experience of the West 
any light that has been shed on the perplexing 
social problems of the Old World. Such inquiry, 
however, would, in my judgment, be of but little 
value unless it were conducted from the Christian 
point of view. If the people of one country are 


under better social conditions than those of another, 
the really vital question remains—what bearing has 
this upon the interests of character, and how does 
it affect the Christian life? Is plenty or poverty 
the better moral and spiritual nurse, the more 
favourable atmosphere for godliness? We know 
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well that the thorns that choke the good seed may 
represent either the cares that are bred by poverty, 
or the snares that come from abundance—which of 
these is the more detrimental to the kingdom of 
God? To these queries I could not yet give an 
answer worthy of record. The glimpses which I 
got into the social condition of the people, at Pitts- 
burg, for instance, and generally in travelling over 
the country; in conversation with workmen and 
with employers (I was about to write masters, but 
there are no masters in the United States, the word 
is obsolete); or in reading of the great agitation 
which was going on. at North Adams, Massa- 
chusetts, and throughout the country, in conse- 
quence of the recent employment in that town of a 
body of Chinese workmen in a shoe-factory in room 
of the American workmen on strike, were all in- 
teresting, but only as partial materials needing to 
be supplemented by a much fuller induction ot 
facts in order to acquire value. I therefore pass 
over that subject, making a single exception, how- 
ever, in order to draw attention to a factory which 
I had the pleasure of visiting, and which is unques- 
tionably worthy of special notice. I refer to the 
Pacific Mills, Lawrence, Massachusetts, situated on 
the banks and driven by the waters of the Merri- 
mac—a factory of whose vast dimensions the an- 
nexed woodcut will convey some conception, and 
in which I was deeply interested on account of the 
great pains taken by its owners to promote a happy 
feeling between employers and employed. 

A few years ago, having got some favour with 
the working classes of Great Britain and their 
friends, through a little volume called “ Better 
Days for Working People,” I felt constrained to 
return to the subject, and to make an effort to 
remove or mitigate what seemed to me to be one 
of the chief sources of evil in their condition— 
their usually uncomfortable relation to their em- 
ployers. For this end, under the title of “ Heads 
and Hands in the World of Labour,” I published a 
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collection of narratives detailing some of the most 
interesting cases, both in Great Britain and abroad, 
in which the effort had been made in a Christian 
spirit to make that relation pleasant, and generally 
with considerable success. Unfortunately, the pub- 
lication of that volume was followed almost imme- 
diately by an outbreak of the old enmity between 
men and masters of unprecedented violence, and I 
fear that any eniployers who read it must have been 
inclined to pitch it into their waste-basket, with the 
remark that, like John Knox’s college and school 


scheme, it was a “devout imagination.” In that 
b] § | 


volume I had occasion to speak of the factories of 
New England, and especially those in the town of 
Lowell. For my information I was indebted to 
two sources ; one being a little publication by the 
late Dr. (formerly Captain) Scoresby, who spent 
his last years as vicar of Bradford, and being greatly 
dissatisfied with the condition of Yorkshire mill- 
workers, crossed the Atlantic expressly to inquire 
into that of the workers in New England factories. 
My other source of information was the notes of a 
visit to Lowell, both published and oral, of my ac- 
complished friend, Miss Bird, whose recent papers 
in this magazine on hymns and hymn-writers have 
been so interesting to a large class of its readers, To 
Lowell accordingly I was desirous of bending my 
steps, but at Boston I was informed that at Law- 
rence I should find a still more advantageous in- 
stance of a New England factory carried on under 
the influence of the spirit to which I have referred. 
And no doubt the Pacific Mills at Lawrence must 
be the best of the kind, for this was the only 
establishment in America to which the special jury 


-of the Paris Exhibition of 1867 awarded a premium. 


It was an interesting feature of that Exhibition that 
its promoters instituted a new order of rewards in 
favour of establishments that had developed a 
happy spirit between “ Heads and Hands,” and 
where the owners had taken pains to promote the 
material and moral welfare of their people. Ten 
premiums of ten thousand francs each were given ; 
the third fell to the owners of the Pacific Mills, and 
as they are careful to tell us in their statement, the 
other nine were given to France, Germany, and 
other countries of Europe, and none to Great Britain. 
Whether any applications were made from Great 
Britain is not said, and I should be inclined to think 
there were not. I might refer to my own volume 
for proof that in England there are not a few fine 
instances of the spirit desired. But I have no wish 
to detract from the honour of the Pacific Mills in 
having alone received the distinction of a French 
premium; in fact, I record the circumstance in 
order to draw the more attention to the undertak- 
ing. I was unfortunate in not finding at home the 
principal manager, an excellent and earnest Chris- 
tian gentleman, to whom the undertaking is greatly 
indebted ; but in Mr. Fallon, the second officer, 
I found one like-minded, with whom, singularly 
enough, I discovered that through a third party I 
had corresponded some years before on the subject 
of houses for the working classes. As time was 








short, I did not occupy much in inquiring either 
into the quality of the manufactures or the nature of 
the machinery ; my business was with the living 
forces and the arrangements made for their welfare. 

The mills, which are held by a Joint-Stock Com- 
pany, were started on the principle that there was to 
be an acknowledged mutual dependence between 
employers and employed ; and that, inasmuch as 
the success of the proprietors must depend on the 
cheerful and intelligent co-operation of the work- 
people, certain plans should be adopted to secure 
the material, moral, and intellectual welfare of the 
workmen, both as a duty to them, and one of self- 
interest to the proprietors. This preliminary con- 
dition is the more worthy of notice, that in England 
some workmen are apt to regard such measures as 
an interference with their rights ; a view which does 
not seem to have been taken at all in America, 
though there the rights of workmen are held pre- 
eminently sacred. 

Among the material arrangements designed for 
the benefit of the people, the first was, the erection 
of factory buildings, well lighted and well aired, of 
cheerful and comfortable aspect, in which the 
workers should have presented to them the brighter 
and not the gloomier surroundings of a life of toil. 
Next, comfortable dwelling-houses. Residences 
were provided for the heads of families at moderate 
rents ; the rent answering to Adam Smith’s con- 
dition, not exceeding one-eighth of the income. 
Large buildings were also erected for single females, 
divided into apartments, arranged for two persons 
each. These boarding-houses were placed under 
the charge of trustworthy superintendents, and they 
have proved a remarkable success. They accom- 
modate in all upwards of eight hundred girls. The 
boarders are under pretty stringent regulations in 
many things, yet seem to enjoy their mode of life. 
This is the more remarkable, that some institu- 
tions of the same kind at home have failed. In 
Fountainbridge, Edinburgh, a boarding-house was 
opened of a similar kind, designed for the accom- 
modation of girls working at a factory there. It 
has not been a success; partly, perhaps, because 
in a large town like Edinburgh the choice of lodg- 
ings is very large ; partly, it may be, for other reasons. 
Of the male workers at Lawrence, many now own 
houses in which they dwell, About £50,000 has 
been thus invested by them. Besides these, there 
is a Benefit Society for sickness and other times of 
trouble. The payments vary from two to six cents, 
or say, one to three pence a week. In some con- 
ditions of the fund, the payments are suspended 
altogether. The fund is managed by the work- 
people, with the manager as chairman, and certain 
persons are named as stewards, whose duty is to 
attend to the comfort of the sick all the time they 
are disabled. The Company show their mindful- 
ness of all the possible conditions of their people, 
by providing a burial-ground for the use of those 
who die poor. All these arrangements draw the 
members of the factory together, and establish a 
subtle but powerful bond between them. Allto- 
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gether about four thousand people are employed— 
half male, half female—the female workers being 
mostly young. The oil supplied in these arrange- 
ments lubricates the wheels, and the work goes on 
pleasantly, and to the shareholders most profitably. 

The persons appointed to superintend the board- 
ing-houses are selected for their ability to exercise 
a wholesome domestic influence on the young 
women who occupy their houses ; and as may be 
looked for, when a Christian man has the appoint- 
ment of them, are often persons of superior Chris- 
tian character. The doors of these houses are 


locked at ten o’clock every night, and any improper 
behaviour on the part of the inmates is checked. 
Throughout the whole establishment, drunkenness, 
profanity, and other coarse and evil habits, are so 
discountenanced, that it is impossible for a person 
addicted to them to retain his connection with the 
It is not alleged that no woman of loose 


works. 





ET Let | 


morale is in the establishment, but it is not thought 
that any become lax in it, and it is certain that 
there is no open propagandism of vice. Even 
overseers, when guilty of tyrannical or harsh 
treatment of those under them, are liable to censure, 
and there have been instances of their dismissal 
for such offences. 

A library is also provided, and separate reading- 
rooms for the men and for the women. This 
branch of the operations is evidently carried on 
with vigour, and with unceasing endeavours to 
provide what will keep up the interest of readers. 
Evening schools are provided, partly by the Com- 
pany; and those boys and girls who are at the 
time of life (from ten to sixteen) when by law they 
must partially attend school, have facilities offered 
to them for complying with the requirement. 

The success attending this system has been very 





considerable. In the first place, strikes have been 





Pacific Mills, Lawrence, Massactisetts. 


unknown. A higher class of workmen have been 
secured. A liberal scale of wages has been adopted, 
for the Company has been exceedingly prosperous. 
The arrangements, especially where young women 
are employed, are, however, subject to some draw- 
backs. There is an immense amount of coming 


and going. Girls will often go away for a month’s | 


or two months’ holiday and return at the end. 
The sum earned by the girls is about a dollar a 
day, and as their board and lodging cost little 
more than a third of this, there is an ample surplus 
for dress and what net. The amount of finery 
sold in Lawrence is said to be very large, and on 
Sundays the mill girls are dressed like ladies. I 
must own, however, that the appearance of the 
girls at work disappointed me. There was often a 
coarseness and ungainliness which I did not expect 
to see. But then it must be remembered that a 
great proportion are “foreign,” that is, Irish and 


|German. I was told that twenty years ago, two- 
| thirds were natives of New England and one-third 
| foreign ; now the proportion is more nearly one- 
| third native and two-thirds foreign. And this, 
| of course, must cause considerable difficulty in 
| carrying out the spirit of the undertaking. 

| The Companyjencourages the workmen to become 
| owners of its stock, after the manner of the Cross- 
|leys of Halifax. The amount of stock thus held 
exceeds 60,000 dollars. More than one, of the 
| workmen has been a member of the Lawrence 
| City Government in its Board of Aldermen and 
|Common Council; and not an annual election 
| passes without the choice of one or more to some 
| of these important offices. 

I have only to add that, in my judgment, very 
much of the success of this undertaking, in its 
social and moral aspects, is due to the manager 

‘and the superintendent, and especially to the 
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earnest Christian spirit by which they are animated. 
There are needed for such operations a degree and 
kind of patience, a kindness, a paternal considera- 
tion, and a dependence on higher influences to 
guide and bless, that are only bred of earnest 
Christianity. If, in some cases, men making no 
profession of Christianity show a considerable 
amount of interest in their workpeople, and if, in 
other cases, men professing Christianity show none, 
but are hard and stern as granite blocks, this only 
shows how liable profession and practice are to 
part company. I must say, in behalf of the school 
of Arnold, Maurice, and Kingsley, that it did great 
and good service, twenty or thirty years ago, by 
indicating the connection between the spirit of 
Christ and arrangements for the social well-being 
of the working classes, and by strongly urging such 


views I differ widely ; but I trust I shall never be 
deterred from giving honour to whom honour is 
due, and thus indicating one thing, at all events, 
in which the Broad Church has deserved well of 
the country. I make this acknowledgment : the 
more readily, because I have observed that the 
Arnold school are for the most part feeble in mo- 
tive power. They can give a direction to a spirit 
already generated ; but to create Christian devoted- 
ness, to inspire the passion and self-denial of 
philanthropy, to breed the patience and hopefulness 
of sustained Christian effort, their system seems to 
me all too feeble. These qualities, I believe, can only 
come under the Spirit of God from the Evangelical 
fountain; from the deep, absorbing conviction 
that the salvation which is by grace is nothing less 
than a salvation from hell to heaven; and that 








whoever is redeemed by the blood of Christ must 
live and die working for his Redeemer. 





arrangements, as a right and necessary develop- 
ment of the Christian spirit. From some of their 





Old Princeton College. 


Il.—AMERICAN COLLEGES. | higher civil offices of the country ; it was dedicated 

I am now desirous of saying a few words on the | by its pious founder, as its motto still indicates, 
subject of American Colleges. It is a very large | “Christo et Ecclesie ;” unhappily it has been 
subject, for American Colleges count by the hun- diverted from the spirit, at least, of their design, 
dred ; and I can only select one or two points out | for it is now under Unitarian management, although 
of many that present themselves. It is an interest- it is but fair to add that there is nothing sectarian 
ing fact that the colleges in America originally | its spirit or aims. Yale College, in the State 
sprung from the churches. Harvard, the oldest | of Connecticut, was founded A.D. 1700, by a few 
and most eminent of all, was founded by a Puritan | Christian ministers, to whom the founding of a 
clergyman, the Rev. John Harvard, formerly of | new college seemed a suitable mode of marking 
Emmanuel College, Cambridge, in 1638, only the commencement of a new century ; from their 
eighteen years after the landing of the Pilgrim private libraries, precious to them in proportion 
Fathers on Plymouth Rock, when Boston was a|as_they were small, they brought a collection of 
small village of thirty houses, and Massachusetts | Volumes, forty in all, which they dedicated to the 
mostly an unreclaimed wilderness. It was one of | use of the infant college. The management of Yale 
the first things the Pilgrim Fathers thought of, and | is chiefly in the hands of Congregationalists, and, 
as Cotton Mather said, “the best thing they ever | true to its motto, “ Lux et veritas,” its religious 
thought of.” It was designed for the education of | tone has ever been high. The College of New 
ae 2 ~eepe and of those who should occupy the ! Jersey, originally called Nassau Hall, and now 
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known popularly as Princeton College, was founded | 
A.D. 1746, at the instance of the Synod of New, 
York, ‘‘for the purpose of supplying the Church | 
with learned and able preachers of the Word. | 
This college continues to be, as it has always been, 
under Presbyterian management. It was the de- 
sire of the Synod that it should be called Belcher 
Hall, in honour of Governor Belcher, its chief 
benefactor, a man of high character and earnest 
piety. The terms in which Mr. Belcher declined 
the distinction, and proposed for the college the 
name of Nassau Hall, were characteristically 
strong; it was as a proof “of the honour we 
retain in this remote part of the globe to the 
immortal memory of the glorious King Wil- 
liam III., who was a branch of the illustrious 
house of Nassau, and who, under God, was the 
great deliverer of the British nation from those 
two monstrous furies, Popery and Slavery.” 

The religious denominations with which these 
colleges are connected, as well as the other 
churches, Episcopalian, Methodist, and Baptist, 
have colleges under their management in almost 
every State of the Union. There are also colleges 
which are not under religious superintendence at 
all—such as the famous Cornell University, at 
Ithaca, New York. Generally, however, the col- 
leges are managed by members: of particular de- | 
nominations, but mot im a sectariam spirit or with 
a sectarian puspose. This arrangement, though 
subject doubtless to considerable drawbacks in 
certaim respects, secures a larger amount of reli- 
gious instruction and influence, and tends likewise 
to promote the interest of the churches and the 
laity generally in the welfare of the- colleges. 
Sometimes religion is made to bear on certain 
branehes of college studies in a very imteresting 
way. Occasionally, for instance, a minister of the 
gospel, of suitable gifts and , is asked to 
give the address to medical students ‘at their gra- 
duation. Ifhe have the tact not to turn it into a 
mere sermon—and Americans are seldom wanting 
in the capacity of adaptation—he gets a noble 
opportunity not only to bring out in a clear and 
strong light the higher aspects of the medical 
profession, but also to form a bond of sympathy 
between two classes of men whose respective 
labours are so closely related, the physician of the 
body and the physician of the soul. 

But by far the most interesting bond of connec- 
tion between churches and colleges is found in the 
practice which has now prevailed for about fifty 
years, of setting apart a day of prayer every year 
on behalf of colleges and theological institutions. 
If there be one thing more characteristic of Ame- 
rican Christianity than another, it is its power of 
concentrating its heart on some specific object 
which seems specially to call for the intervention 
of Heaven. It was in this way that about the year 
1820 a number of earnest Christians were led to 
unite in earnest prayer for colleges, and, encou- 
raged by the results, they began, in 1823, to 





observe the last Thursday of February (to use 


_their own words) “as a season of fasting and 
| special prayer, that God will pour out his Spirit on 
the colleges of our country the present year more 
powerfully than ever.’ 

The results of this practice have been very 
striking. Religious awakenings have become 
events of almost periodic regularity in many of 
the colleges. In some cases yearly, in other cases 
every two, three, or four years, such awakenings 
take place. Many of the students give themselves 
solemnly to God, and the ranks of the ministry 
and of the missionary staff are largely recruited in 
this way. Williams College, for example, has 
supplied a very unusual number of men to the 
missionary field, and the circumstance is due to the 
frequent awakenings that have taken place there. 

It was my good fortune to visit Princeton Col- 
lege during the occurrence of a revival. I spent 
two days there, at the interval of a week. On the 
first of these, I learned incidentally from the Pro- 
fessor of Mathematics that though it was one of 


| their vacations, more than a hundred under- 


graduate students had remained at Princeton under 
the influence of religious anxiety; and that they 
had a daily prayer-meeting in the evening, which 
he kindly invited me to attend. I found a 
very crowded meeting, composed wholly of stu- 
dents, to the number of fully a hundred. They 
appeared to be calm, earnest, thoughtful, evidently 
thirsting for spiritual guidance, and when f left, I 
felt that I had mever been present at a meeting of 
the kind so deeply interesting. When I returned 
a week after, the college was in session ; the daily 
prayer-meeting was held in the chapel, and the 
President of the college was in the chair. The 
meeting was larger than before, and the signs of 
interest and impression equally plain. The Presi- 


dent, Dr. M‘Cosh, who took a very deep interest 


im the movement, informed me that it was due to 
a few students of Scoto-Insh descent, from beyond 
the Alleghany Mountains, who had been praying 
very earnestly for it all the winter; but that the 
immediate occasion of it had been a case of disci- 
pline, involving the expulsion of a student, for 
whose restoration the other students petitioned, 
binding themselves, if he were restored, .to re- 
nounce the habit which had caused his disgrace, 
and pledging their honour to a more satisfactory 
course for the future. The chastened spirit thus 
produced and evidenced was the good soil in 
which the seed of grace took root. Among the 
fruits of this movement one was, that in the class 
which was most .influenced, thirty-five students 
resolved to give themselves to the Christian 
ministry, including some of high connections and 
good worldly prospects. So far as I could see, the 
movement was free from all wildness or extrava- 
gance ; and President M‘Cosh, whose opportunities 
of knowing its character were of course much 
greater, entertained a very favourable opinion of it. 
The sight of so many young men, from the best 
families of the land, thus consecrating their talents 
and their lives to their God and Saviour on the 
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field of their academic struggles, and in presence | | attention to their message from a large section of 


of their President and Professors, seemed to me 
a peculiarly beautiful one; and I could not but | 
think how well it would be to witness something 
like it in our universities at home. I never heard 
it whispered that such movements withdrew young 
men from their studies ; they dd withdraw them 
from wild revels and idle frivolities; but they 
taught them that mastery of themselves, and sup- 
plied those noble incentives to industry which 
made them at once better students, better com- 
panions, and better men. 

The architecture of the American colleges is for 
the most part poor. The different buildings are 
scattered over a considerable space, and in no case 
do they present anything approaching to the unity 
of design and magnificent architectural effect. of 
Oxford and Cambridge. The buildings more 
recently erected are often handsome, but being 
scattered the effect is trifling: as yet no great 
academic architect has made his appearance in 
the country. The munificence of Americans to 
their colleges is wonderful. It has got a mar- 
vellous impulse since the close of the war. Prince- 
ton last year obtained donations to the amount of 
175,000 dollars, or above £30,000 sterling. Har- 
vard in five years has received ten times more than 
it got during the whole of the first one hundred and 
seventy-five years of its existence. The Theo- 
logical School at Yale has been rebuilt at an ex- 
pense of 125,000 dollars. At Andover Seminary 
there is a very handsome library built by three 
Scotchmen, natives of the town of Brechin, who 
have recently added another handsome benefaction 
to the same institution. Union Seminary, New 
York, is about to be rebuilt and reorganized at an 
expense of 500,000 dollars. The thanksgiving 
fund of 5,000,000 dollars, designed to com- 
memorate the late auspicious Union, is intended 
to be made largely available for supplying the 
defects and improving the efficiency of the various 
theological seminaries. A tide seems to have risen 
in favour of colleges and theological seminaries, 
unexampled in the previous history of the country, 
and the more remarkable that it is so spontaneous 
and free. 

If it be asked, To what is this owing? the answer 
will probably be, To a deep conviction on the part 
of the more thoughtful and liberal section of the 
nation of the propriety of two things,—first, of 
doing everything practicable to elevate the taste 
and stimulate the mental culture of the young men 
of the wealthier class; and second, of having a 
clergy thoroughly trained and educated, whose 
ministrations shall be received with respect by the 
very best in the land. To counteract the tempta- 
tions of rich young men to the lower gratifications 
and amusements that solicit them, it is sought to 
make the colleges as attractive as possible, and 
efficient as the instruments of high mental culture. 
It is felt, too, that the duties of the ministry at the 
present day are very trying and difficult ; that it is 
hard enough for-preachers to secure a respectful 





| the people ; and that, therefore, it is most unde- 
sirable to let their mental furnishing be inferior to 
that of any other class. No doubt the recent war 
has made Americans quick-sighted to discover all 
that may tend to the permanent welfare of their 
country, and open-handed in the endeavour to 
supply it. America is a young country, with many 
crudities and defects; but she has some fine 
qualities that cannot but attract the respect of the 
mother country and of other countries. And it is 
not the least striking of these that she is so much 
in earnest in endeavouring to secure the enlighten- 
ment of every class : through the common schools, 
the enlightenment of the masses; through colleges 
and universities, the enlightenment of the wealthier 
families ; through theological institutions, the en- 
lightenment at once in a common and in a spi- 
ritual sense of the religious leaders of the nation. 
There is this to be said for Americans, too, that 
once they are convinced of the real utility and 
efficiency of an institution, they cheerfully con- 
tribute whatever sum may be necessary to advance 
its prosperity. 


This being the last of my papers on the United 
States (for the one that is yet wanting to complete 
the dozen, which the editor has kindly asked me to 
supply, must be given to Canada), I am anxious to 
make a concluding observation. A New York 
paper of some standing has pronounced the fol- 
lowing judgment on certain writings, in which the 
present series of papers are included :—“ Our 
ministerial brethren, who visited us last year from 
the old country, have done us in pen and ink most 
industriously since they went home. They are 
kind, good-natured, easily pleased, and on the 
whole treat us as well as we deserve.” I have no 
fault to find with this judgment, as far as I am con- 
cerned. Having looked at the United States under 
the influence of a temperament more practical than 
critical, I have naturally dwelt on topics that gave 
me satisfaction, and seemed to teach a useful 
lesson. Having experienced an unprecedented 
amount of kindness from American friends, I could 
hardly have failed to see many things couleur de rose. 
At the same time, I have not been indiscriminately 
laudatory. I have tried to be honest, even though 
sometimes I have trod on tender toes. Whether I 
have succeeded in contributing a filament to the 
cable of friendship binding the two countries, I 
must leave to others to judge. But Iam happy 
that as I close my task, there is a better feeling, 
and apparently the basis of a permanently better 
feeling, between Great Britain and the United 
States. As the years roll on, may this feeling be- 
come more and more cordial, and may such a 
transfusion take place of the best qualities of the 
two nations, that while we get a share of ,the 
enterprise, and social elasticity, and Christian “fer- 
vour of the New World, it may derive some benefit 
from the greater steadiness, and orderliness, and 
thoroughness of the Old. W. G. BLAIKIE, 
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PERVERSENESS. 
A Falf-hour in the Temple Church.* 


* And ran greedily after the error of Balaam for reward.”’—Jupe 11. 


HE Church had “lost her youth” when such 
things could be written of her. 

For that very reason the picture is a truer like- 
ness of the Church now. 

These later books of the New Testament, less 
attractive perhaps, less beautiful, than the earlier, 
are even more life-like and more vocal to us. The 
scene represented is that which we look upon : the 
world has come in upon the Church, and the result 
is that mixed, that motley, that patchwork society, 
which we scarcely know by which of the two names, 
Church, or world, to designate. 

In such times the Old Testament starts again 
into life, with its characters so typical, so repre- 
sentative, so everlasting, therefore, as beacons and 
lighthouses, warning us off perilous shoals, and 
disclosing to us those invisible rocks upon which 
fallen human nature, because it is such, will make, 
because it has made, shipwreck. 

St. Jude brings together in this verse three such 
characters—Cain, Balaam, Korah. Each one is a 
deep study. Cain, the type of jealousy ; whether in 
its more obvious forms, or its subtler—more espe- 
cially in that form in which it becomes a jealousy 
of graces, the grudging to another of higher attain- 
ment in goodness, of a clearer or more assured 
standing in the favour and approval of the All- 
Holy. “Cain was of that wicked one, and slew 
his brother: and wherefore slew he him? Be- 
cause his own works were evil, and his brother’s 
righteous.” 

Korah, type of insubordination, especially of 
spiritual insubordination. Not satisfied with being 
a Levite, he must be a priest: not contented to be 
separated from the congregation to minister, he 
must seek the priesthood also; nay, cares not, 
excluded himself, if he annihilate the office, level 
all ranks, and say to the priest and the mediator, 
“Ye take too much upon you, seeing all the con- 
gregation are holy, every one of them.” Such is 
the sin, not so much of him who goes forth to 
preach Christ without what we may call a legal 
ordination, but rather of him who sets aside the 
Divine Priest, of whom Aaron was the type, and 
will rush in, where Angels fear to tread, into the 
very Holy of Holies, refusing the one Atonement, 
spurning the one Mediation, carrying his own cen- 
ser, not kindled from the one, one Altar of Sacrifice, 
but at the common hearth, the profane kitchen-fire, 
of human nature, of the self-will, of weak wavering 
purpose, of poor sin-stained sin-enfeebled devotion. 
This is that “ gainsaying of Korah,” “denying the 
only Lord God and our Lord Jesus Christ,” which 
St. Jude places side by side with “the way of 
Cain” and with “ the error of Balaam.” 

Balaam—strange man! Strange as a man; 
stranger far as a ministerial, a prophetic, an in- 
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spired man! Strange, monitory, awful person! 
Set there, in full view, on the highway of the ages, 
every feature, every lineament, pourtrayed to the 
life, to bid every one who hath an ear—most of 
all, men, like him, employed, called, ordained, 
used, of God—to hear and fear ! 

St. Jude’s words concerning him—explained by 
St. Peter’s, explained also by St. John’s—will give 
us the key to this recondite, this mysterious, this 
locked-up character ; a character studied for ages, 
and never exhausted. 

“Woe unto them,” these corrupt corrupting 
Churchmen, “for they . . . . ran greedily.” The 
figure is strong. ‘‘ They were poured forth ”—like a 
reservoir breaking its banks, and carrying havoc 
and desolation into the peaceful slumbering valley 
below. “Poured out,” the Psalmist says, “like 
water that runneth apace.” Such is the emblem of 
a man who has abandoned himself to some “ heart’s 
lust,” and is now “let to follow his own imagina- 
tion.” 

In this case the abandonment follows a law. 
Though a license, it is a license of imitation. Sin 
itself runs in ruts and grooves; when it counts it- 
self most free, it is but binding itself by a precedent. 
These men, self-abandoned and God-abandoned, 
do but follow “ the error of Balaam.” 

You must not regard “ error” as a casual word, 
to be replaced at pleasure by “mistake,” or 
“deception,” or “folly,” or “sin.” “ Error” in 
Scripture is a strong and a definite form of evil. 
Certainly it is so here. St. Peter applies the cog- 
nate verb for “error” to this same case and cha- 
racter. He says, “They have forsaken the right 
way, and are gone astray, following the way of 
Balaam.” The “error” of Balaam is a straying or 
wandering from a straight, direct, forthright way. 
That is the essence of Balaam’s sin. “Thy way,” 
God said to him, “‘is perverse before me.” Crooked, 
twisted, wayward, unprincipled—that is the mind, 
that is the character, that is the course, the career, 
the life, of the modern as of the ancient son of 
Beor. 

That it was, as St. Jude adds, an error “for 
reward ;” that Balaam, as St. Peter adds, “loved 
his wages ” (the word is the same), and that those 
“wages” were “wages of unrighteousness ;” that 
the particular motive was covetousness, that “lust 
of the eye,” “unsatisfied with getting,” which St. 
John makes one of the three contents of “the 
world” —this is an accident of the character. 
Every ‘ perverseness, every crookedness, every 
“error” (in the Scripture sense of “ error”), has, 
of course, its perverting, distorting, misleading 
object—every wAdvy has its porfdc—but that “ re- 
ward” of the “error,” that motive of the straying, 
that twisting of the self-will, may be gold, may be 
rank, may be popularity, may be some idol of 
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inordinate affection, of love, or lust : for the meaner, 
the more mundane and grovelling spirit, there is 
the “house full of silver and gold ;” for the loftier 
soul, there is the promise of name and fame, pre- 
sent or posthumous ; for the gentler and lovelier 
naiure, there is the hope of some sweet, some de- 
licious affection, which shall people a home or a 
heart with pleasures, and make earth itself a para- 
dise and a heaven. The Scripture word for 
“ covetousness” holds all these. It is a word 
expressing, in the most general way, the lust of 
having; but that having may be of any sort: 
wherever there is a greed, there is covetousness, 
whether it be the greed of wealth, or the greed of 
honour, or the greed of pleasure. Scripture says 
that “ covetousness ” is “ idolatry:” where there is 
an idol, whatever its feature, its shape, or its mate- 
rial—where there is some object, it matters not 
what, occupying, for the moment, God’s throne, 
which is man’s heart—there is the “ reward,” the 
“wage,” the puoGes, for which Balaam “ erred,” left 
the straight road of principle and sought the tortuous 
by-path of a crooked self-will. 

We have grasped the character, we have almost 
drawn the moral, when we have thus apprehended 
the meaning of the one word “error.” It is the 
synonym of “ perverseness.” It is the opposite of 
rectitude. It is the opposite of that singleness, 
simplicity, unity of view and aim, which God makes 
the characteristic of saintliness, the condition of 
progress, of attainment, of grace. ‘I came out to 
withstand thee, because thy way is perverse before 
me.” “The light of the body is the eye: if there- 
fore thine eye be single, thy whole body shall be 
full of light ; but if thine eye be evil, thy whole 
body also shall be full of darkness.” And “if the 
light that is in thee be darkness, how great is that 
darkness ”—the darkness of duplicity, of self-decep- 
tion, of hypocrisy, of the life-lie ! 

My brethren, in vain were the history of Balaam 
written in the Bible, read year by year in the Churches, 
if we leave him as a remote, obsolete, unreal, half- 
imaginary man—if we take no pains to set him 
“ evidently” before our mind’s eye, alike in the 
brighter and in the darker traits of his character 
and of his life. He too, unwilling we may be to 
think it, was a man of like passions as we are: he 
too had his innocent childhood, his developing 
youth, his gradually shaping and forming self, his 
opportunities as well as his trials, his efforts after 
good as well as his lapses and relapses into evil: he 
too is—let the thought have its solemn import and 
weight—was, and therefore is, and therefore shall 
be: like us, being born, he is still looking for judg- 
ment ! 

Mark then in him, as in a real person, these 
special points of interest. Place the better first. 

Balaam had a religion. Not of Israel, he knew 
and he worshipped Israel’s God. Like Melchizedek, 
like Job, like many an unrecorded nameless man 
(doubtless) scattered here and there on God’s earth, 
Balaam had received from tradition, or had elabo- 
rated for himself, by such arguments as St. Paul 








deemed sufficient, that belief in “the Eternal Power 
and Godhead” which marked him off, absolutely, 
from the world of polytheists and idolaters. To 
have kept his faith pure, in a God-multiplying, 
God-corrupting age, was something. 

It was more, to be a worshipper of the God thus 
known. ‘There are men amongst us, in a Christian 
age, who have a religion indeed, but no worship. 
Strange, frightful, condemning inconsistency! Not 
only to “ hold the truth in unrighteousness ”—over- 
mastering passion, involuntary infirmity, might 
account for that—but to believe in a God, and 
not to worship—not even to seek, not even (like 
lost spirits) to tremble before Him—who shall 
excuse this? Balaam believed, and therefore wor- 
shipped. 

You may say, it was an insincere worship. You 
may say, it is a strange plea for worship to propose 
to us Balaam’s. I cannot agree with you. Some- 
thing did come of Balaam’s worship. Balaam would 
have been a more wicked man still if he had not 
diligently worshipped. 

Look at the history. We are apt to read the 
Scripture narratives as though the one only question 
were—was the person in question, on the whole, 
righteous or wicked? This is not our business. 
Judgment is God’s. We have to weigh actions, 
and to estimate consequences, one by one. We 
hold no such doctrine—we find no encouragement 
for it in the Bible—as that of apotheosis and 
apodiabolosis—one man all good, another man all 
evil: and therefore we say even of Balaam, we say 
it of Pilate, we would say it, if we could, if Scripture 
gave us any opening for it—perhaps Scripture does 
give us just one opening for it—even of Judas, “This 
was right and that was wicked,” leaving it to God to 
pronounce sentence upon the soul and upon the 
man. 

Balaam had an aspiration. He was not satisfied 
to be as the wicked. He would at least end well. 
“Let me die the death of the righteous, and let 
my last end be like his!” The future world was 
before him—its judgment first, then its eternity— 
and it was something, it was more than all have, so 
much as to wish for that heaven “ wherein dwelleth 
righteousness.” 

Stranger still, Balaam had an inspiration. God 
dealt with him. God communicated to him of His 
secrets. “ Balaam the son of Beor hath said, and 
the man whose eyes are open hath said; he hath 
said, which heard the words of God and knew the 
knowledge of the Most High; which saw the 
vision of the Almighty, falling into a trance, but 
having his eyes open— 

“T shall see Him, but not now— 
I shall behold Him, but not nigh— 


“there shall come a Star-out of Jacob, and a 
Sceptre shall rise out of Israel— 


“¢ Alas! who shall live 
When God doeth this ?” 


Balaam had a conscience. His conduct, in each 
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particular, was regarded in a conscientious light. A | would it be good for you to be suffered thus to use 
king’s messenger came for him: he must take! the mercy-seat of the All-Holy? May there not 
counsel with God. The answer is unfavourable : | be, in the deepest inmost hiding-place of the divine 
God refuses: depart! ‘They return, with larger} counsels, even a purpose of compassion in this 
offers, with more urgent entreaties: even then—-| mysterious rule, “ He that setteth before his face 
though it was wrong to ask leave—he will not go | the stumbling-block of his iniquity, and so cometh 
without leave : he persuades himself that he has it: | to enquire, I the Lord will answer him by myself, 
imagining it to be revoked, he will go back: again | and let him go his own way, his desire granted, yet 
the voice seems to say, Go with the men: he goes, | a leanness withal in his soul ?” 
and there, before disappointed king and sullen or} It was thus with Balaam. It was thus with the 
thréatening nobles, he bears, again and again, a | disobedient prophet, when he allowed the voice of 
true and a manful testimony, pronounces God’s | a man to reverse the clear direction received in the 
benediction upon a foe whom he was summoned to | ear of his soul from his God. It was thus with 
curse, and returns to his far home without the | King Ahab, when he would have “a prophet of the 
reward: the more his heart was set upon it, the | Lord besides” to get an oracle of confirmation for 
stronger surely the force of that conscience which | the lying spirit in his flatterers. “Thou shalt per- 
has triumphed in him to spurn it! suade him, and prevail also: go forth and do so”— 
I will dare to say a thing which I doubt not has} was the sentence, upon an obstinate sinner, of a 
been in your hearts before I utter it; namely, that | judicial delusion in the name of the Lord. It shall 
a superficial reader, a shallow thinker, or a half-| be thus in the last awful catastrophe of the wilful 
believer, is inclined to justify Balaam, thus far, at | self-deceivers—they have listened all their life 
the expense of Balaam’s God ; to say, If God said, | long to the lying spirit; at last “God shall send 
“Go with the men,” how could He afterwards be | them strong delusion”—it is the very word of the 
angry because he went? if the prophet did wrong | text, “an energy of error”—‘“ that they shall be- 
in going, had not God the Lord (the words, strange | lieve the lie.” 
as they sound, are in substance in Scripture) first} The subject has been one of perpetual self- 
“deceived the prophet ?” application. It suffered us not to wait for a more 
We are brought thus into the heart of a great} formal distribution, Gather up, I pray you, in 
mystery, which nevertheless the Bible bids us face | conclusion, these brief lessons. 
bravely if we cannot solve. (1) Rest not in religion. Balaam was religious. 
Those words of the prophet Ezekiel, concerning | You see what came of it. Religion means restraint. 
him who comes to God with an idol in his heart, | Balaam put a restraint upon himself. First he will 
and whom God answers accordingly, enunciate a| not go, because God refuses leave. Then he will 
principle of the divine procedure. He who applies | not go, unless he can get leave. Then, when he 
to God for license to do wrong—he who prays to | goes, he will only speak the right word. He keeps 
God, not with a frank but with a false heart—he/| to it. He does speak only the right word. He 
who first resolves, and then consults—he who brings | loses all by his religion. He returns a disappointed 
to his prayer for God’s direction a mind made up| man; but he has done his duty. He was religious, 
to disregard it—he who, not satisfied with one | and he has religiously acted. Yet this same reli- 
plain answer, must come again and yet again to the | gion, which makes him punctilious as to the letter, 
throne of grace, as though to change the purpose | has no word for him concerning the spirit. He 
of the Unchangeable, and constrain His sanction for| does not curse, but he teaches Balak now to 
a self-indulgence already forbidden—to such an| seduce. Better, ten thousand times, that he had 
enquirer God will vouchsafe no further light: rather | cursed, than that he had tempted! But that 
will He visit with a judicial delusion the soul which | religion which stopped the malediction suffered 
sought, which implored, which compelled it: the | the seduction. 
“word bebind thee, saying, This is the way, walk}; What was wanting? Why was it that the reli- 
thou in it,” shall become a lying word to the man} gious man was so wicked—that he threw that 
who will have it so: God Himself shall resent (with | frightful stumbling-block before Israel—that he 
reverence be it spoken) the insolence which insists | died at last among God’s enemies, slain, with the 
upon His permitting the prohibited: at last He| five kings of Midian, as the worst, the deadliest 
Himself shall say, or seem to say, “Go with the | foe of God’s people—that his name is put between 
men,” and yet His anger shall be kindled because | the names of Cain and of Korah, and handed 
the man went. | down to all time loaded with a Church’s execra- 
We may be shocked, we may be staggered, we | tions? Why? Because religion is not what God 
may be irritated, by the enunciation of the principle ; | asks. Religion may tie the hands, may fetter the 
yet is it not scriptural, is it not experimental, is it not | steps, may gag the mouth: religion does keep 
true, is it not just? Would you dare to treat thus}many men decent, respectable, conscientious, 
any human superior? Would you dare to come | honoured in their generation: but religion never 
and come again to a father, to a master, to a sove-| touches the heart, never brings the self-will into 
reign, for a second answer which shall contradict | harmony with the will of God, never cleans the 
the first? Would it be good for you that you | breast, and clears the soul, and cleanses the shrine, 
should be suffered thus to presume? Brother!| for a noble, a confiding, a self-forgetting commu- 
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nion with the unseen ; gives no sufficient motive, 
inspires no available strength, for difficult decisions, 
for ambiguous turnings, “for the self- crucifixions 
involved in the Cross, for the transformation 
which qualifies for heaven. For these things—and 
at any moment of your life these things may be 
suddenly required of you—for these things, nothing 
negative will avail you—no mere check, no mere 
chain, no mere foregoing or refusing : there must 
be a positive thing for these emergencies ; that 
which Balaam lacked, and therefore came twice for 
leave ; that which Balaam lacked, and therefore 
went with the princes, by God’s permission, ‘yet 
under God’s anger. There must be a positive 
thing, which religion is not; and that positive 
—~ being interpreted, is the love of God. 

(2) Finally, “keep yourselves from idols.” Oh, 
it is not easy. So many things look beautiful 
in God’s world—are beautiful—let none gainsay 
it. Pretend not, for it is unreal, that the neglect 
of men, that the contempt of men, that the 
hatred of men, is intrinsically better. than the 
honour, the admiration, the confidence, the 
love. Pretend not to like poverty better than 
riches, or sickness than health, or solitude than 





society, or isolation of spirit than the love of the 
lovely. Pretend not to see nothing attractive, 
nothing admirable, I had almost said nothing 
divine, in that character which realizes your ideal, 
in that soul which seems to make God Himself so 
true to you and so lovely. It is not to a condition 
of unlovingness that God calls you. Not such was 
Christ’s. God Himself is love. Only this: keep 
the throne for your God. Let nothing, let no one, 
sit where He has set His own seat, in the shrine of 
that soul which is from Him and for Him. Be 
willing to wait for your consolation. Suffer earth 
and time to dress themselves for you in sober, 
sombre, sad apparel. ‘‘ To exalt duty, and sacri- 
fice inclination ”—I quote another’s words of yes- 
terday*—“to be neither deterred by pain, nor 
tempted by pleasure ; to yield to no pity for one’s 
own hardships and woes ; to forbear from fantasies 
concerning the unequal portions of happiness and 
misery dealt out in life ; to find what there is to 
do, and forthwith to do it heartily "—such be it to 
live! And then, in prospect, as, at last, in expe- 
rience—then, to die shall be gain ! 
C. J. VAUGHAN. 





* The Daily News, Saturday, April 22, 1871. 





A TEA-PARTY IN A WORKHOUSE. 


FIVE-O’CLOCK tea-party on Easter-Monday, | in small sums. 


preparations made for fifty people, enter- 
tainers sixteen in number, with this reversal of the 
usual order, that they went to the guests, instead 
of the guests going to them. What style of party 
could it be? Instead of making conundrums 
about it, we will say at once that it was a feast 
given in a London workhouse by some young 
ladies, and the guests selected were helpless, in- 
curable old women—the halt, the maimed, and the 
blind of three wards. And since we hear so much 
of the wretchedness of workhouses, perhaps it may 
be a relief to know of pleasure sometimes given to 
the inmates, and it may also stimulate others to do 
likewise. 

A friend of ours has for many years had the 
habit of visiting and reading once a week to some 
old women in a workhouse, and at Christmas 
giving them a tea-party, at which it has been our 
privilege to assist in pouring out the tea, and hand- 
Ing the cups. We look forward to these occasions 
with real enjoyment, partly for the happiness given, 
and partly for the amusement derived from studies 
of character. Early in January we were relating 
some of the deliciously odd speeches made by the 
‘old ladies,” and saying how intensely they. relished 
their cup of strong tea once a year, when one of 
the young girls who were listening, exclaimed: 


“How very nice to make those old creatures so | 


happy! Why can’t we give a treat too?” 

The idea was received with enthusiasm, and it | 
was decided on the spot that a tea-party should be | 
given at Easter, the money being gradually raised | 








Young people with strict guardians 
are not apt to have large amounts of ready money. 
Somebody suggested that the appropriate receptacle 
for the collections would be a tea-pot, so a shilling 
was at once solemnly deposited in a little Dresden 
étagere thing, that had never served a useful pur- 
pose before, and then, from time to time, sixpences 
dropped in, and even pennies, till the moment 
drew near for it to be spent. 

In the meanwhile we had gone to the matron of 
the house, and consulted her as to the recipients 
of the small bounty. Of course her permission 
was necessary before anything could be done, but 
we knew beforehand that we were secure of that. 
We knew, too, that she is so kind and judicious, 
that we could put ourselves unreservedly into her 
hands, trusting to her to do the very best thing. 

“You spoke last Christmas,” we said, “ of some 
helpless old people who have no friends at all. 
Would it not be a good thing to give this treat to 
them ?” 

“Ves,” she answered rather doubtfully, “it would 


|indeed be a good thing, but some are paralysed, 


some are blind, and perhaps your young ladies 
might like more interesting ones.” 

“Oh, no; their aim is to give an unexpected 
pleasure, and bring a little extra brightness into 
their lives.” 

“Well, will you come up-stairs, and then you 
can judge for yourself. That's the best plan.” 

So up-stairs we went, into a ward with nineteen 
or twenty inmates, nearly all of whom were per- 
| manently bedridden, while a few old women sat in 
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arm-chairs by the fireside. It was quite touching 
to see the affection manifested for the matron; she 
had been very ill, and was just able to resume her 
duties, and those poor old faces brightened up 
wonderfully at the sight of her. The entrance of 
a Stranger was of itself an event, and the interest 
became almost sensational when the matron said : 
“ This lady has come not only to make you a visit 
now, but also to arrange about giving you a tea- 
party in the Easter-week.” Needless to say there 
was not a dissenting voice—everybody approved 
the project. 

We said afew words to each one. Some were 
very old—eighty-nine, ninety, and upwards, and one 
woman said she was a hundred years old. She 
was entered on the books as eighty-six, but her 
brother had visited her last November, and shown 
that she must be far beyond that age. He was the 
youngest of twenty children, of whom she was the 
eldest, and he was seventy. So the old woman 
could scarcely be short of ninety. She was large- 
framed, and, though bedridden, looked good for 
ten years more. Some were paralysed, and could 
not speak distinctly ; some had outlived their intel- 
lects, and chattered vaguely, making me think of 
the old grandmother in one of Dickens’s books. 

After that. we went into a second smaller ward, 
and then into a third, of the same general charac- 
ter. All these were clean, airy, and cheerful-look- 
ing, and the attendants seemed kind and gentle in 
their manners. The matron told us that in the 
larger ward she had five able-bodied nurses to wait 
on the helpless old women, and that neither care 
nor expense was spared to make them comfortable. 
Many of them probably have never been so com- 
fortable before in their whole lives. 

When we had gone through these wards, the 
matron said: “There are forty-one people there, 
and the nurses will make the number up to fifty. 
Is that too many for you? And do you find the 
old people disagreeable ?” 

We assured her we were satisfied with the 
quality and quantity of the guests, and would now 
proceed to discuss with her and the master what 
supplies we should send in. Counting for fifty, 
here is our menu, with the prices :— 


s. d. 

Tea, two pounds and a half at 3s. the pound. £ 7.6 
Cake, twenty-five pounds at 7d. the pound O14 7 
Biscuits, seven pounds at 6d. ‘the pound as 6 
Bread, six loaves . . 030 
Sugar, eight pounds at 54d. the pound o 3 8 
Jam, six pots at 7d.each . . o 3 6 
Butter ; o 20 
Oranges, fifty at 15. the dozen @ 42 
PY Te 


So that the cost of our tea-party was as nearly as 
possible two guineas. It certainly was not an 
extravagant entertainment. 

The question of supplies being settled, we said 
good morning to Mrs. Douglas, bearing away her 
assurance that the old ladies would talk of nothing 
else till the grand day should arrive. 





That day came at last. All the things had been 
bought, and the cake had been baked on the 
previous Saturday, to prevent any untoward acci- 
dent ; therefore, when we went to the workhouse 
at half-past four on Easter Monday, the tables 
were laid, the cake cut, the jam spread on slices of 
bread, and the old ladies sitting up in bed, waiting 
for their tea-party. 

We were sixteen in number, grown people, boys, 
and girls; so we divided the forces as equally as 
possible, taking especial care to allot to each room 
one boy, having found, from experience at the 
Christmas treat, that the “unfair sex” was the 
most preferred. “ If you don’t mind, ma’am,” they 
would say, “ we should like a young gentleman to 
wait upon us down here.” 

The ordinary workhouse tea is made very weak, 
and boiled with the milk and sugar, consequently 
one operation suffices for “ pouring out ;” but this, 
of course was not our plan. We had the best tea, 
made very strong, and milk and sugar was to be 
added as each one should dictate. 

Poor old things, how they did enjoy it! ‘ This 
is beautiful, ma’am,” they kept saying. Some 
could not hold the cup to their lips, but they 
sipped away while somebody supported them ; 
and as soon as one cup was empty, they were 
ready for another. The bread and jam was even 
more popular than the cake—a greater rarity, 
perhaps ; but full justice was done to each, and 
slices of cake put away for the next day. They 
did not forget their manners, either, and would 
refuse the dainties with “ No, ma’am, I thank you,” 
till we urged them to take more, and then they 
would help themselves, saying, “I don’t wish to 
seem greedy,” or, “I’m afraid of seeming covetious.” 

At last their capacities were exhausted. There 
is a point at which even an old woman can drink 
no more tea. ‘The nurses had a fresh spread ; and 
we went from one to another, to chat, and to find 
if they had been satisfied. ‘The doctor had said it 
was a pity to give a party in the large room, 
because the poor old things were past enjoying it, 
but he was mistaken ; every single one declared 
she had enjoyed it greatly. One woman, on being 
asked, “ Have you liked your tea?” replied, “ Yes, 
I liked my tea; and I liked. being waited upon by 
the gentles.” Another said, “I’ve been five years 
in the house, and this is the first time I’ve seen a 
party. Some kind ladies come and read the Bible 
to us, and the nuns come to the Catholics, but 
that’s duty. This is the first time anybody has 
come for fun.” 

Surely none of them were the worse for that fun. 
All the attendants are kind ; the women said they 
were as good as possible to them, and they had all 
they could wish. But think what it must be at its’ 
best! Think of being always in the room with 
several people, never alone, a bed close to yours 
on each side, and never seeing any beyond that 
set of people,-whether you like them or not; the 
endless monotony, with the despairing feeling that 
nothing can change it ; that one day must be like 
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another, except in getting worse, till the end. And 
so few of them have any resources in their own 
minds ; some are too ill or too feeble to read, too 
weary to sew. Think of this, and then imagine 
what an occasional tea-party must be, with its 
unaccustomed viands, its service of “ gentles,” and 
the flood of new thoughts brought in by the new 





events. If it were only to criticise our toilettes, we 
left them ample subjects of conversation. N.B. We 
made a point of dressing very prettily and smartly. 
The idea of putting on “anything for poor people” 
is a great mistake. None are so critical, or so 
acute, or pronounce more positively on “real 
gentlefolk.” 
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One old creature of ninety was very funny, talk- 
ing all the time, saying all sorts of odd things, and 
raising peals of laughter from the younger ladies. 

“She must amuse you very much,” said one of 
them to a bedridden woman in the same ward. 

She turned her head wearily on the pillow, and 
replied— 

“Perhaps it seems so to you, miss, for a little 
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while ; but when it’s clack, clack, clack, all day 
long, it’s tiresome. She’s terrible noisy.” 

The only young woman in these wards had a 
most interesting face, and at once attracted our 
attention by the difference between her expression 
and that of the rest. The matron said it was a 
very hard case. She had been a governess, re- 
spectably connected, but all her friends were dead. 
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She was slowly dying of a painful and incurable 
disease, and nothing was left but the workhouse. 
On talking with her, we found her very grateful 
that it had fallen to her lot to belong to ¢4zs work- 
house. She said nothing could exceed the kindness 
of the people employed in the different grades—as 
for the matron, they all loved her dearly—and the 
nurses were very good. She seemed cheerful and 
really satisfied. We were told by an attendant 
that she was generally very nice; but she some- 
times got into such rages of temper that they were 
fairly afraid of her while they lasted. Still, they 
knew it was disease, and took as little notice of it 
as possible. 

One old woman was very poetic in her language. 

“T feel as if you were angels wandering out of 
your proper sphere.” 

“Oh, no,” said the lady to whom she addres#d 
this flower of speech, “I don’t know about our 
being angels ; but since we give you so much plea- 
sure, we must be just in our right sphere.” 

On the shelf above her bed we saw a well- 
thumbed copy of “The Pilgrims of the Rhine,” 
and found that she often read “that lovely book,” 
and this accounted for the wandering angels. 
I fancy an author ought to consider it a high 
triumph not only to be read by the refined and 
cultivated, but also to give pleasure to a dying 
pauper. 

When the tables had all been cleared away, a 
suggestion was made that we should sing the 
Easter Hymn. Some of the old people had said 
sadly they could neither get to church nor chapel, 
and Easter scarcely seemed Easter without it. So 





after hunting out hymn-books, we all gathered in 
the largest room and sang for them. As a musical 
performance, the singing was beneath criticism ; 
but the familiar strains were precious, and unlocked 
the hearts of the listeners. ‘Ah, look at the old 
things,” whispered one young girl, “see how they 
are enjoying it. They’re crying as hard as they 
can cry.” 

Blessed tears! and happy those who caused 
them to flow ! 

Then we said good-bye all round, and came 
away. 

“How has it affected you?” was asked that 
same evening of a very serious girl who had been 
very active in her ministrations. 

“‘T don’t quite know yet,” she answered. “I must 
disentangle my impressions. At first, the sight of 
those poor creatures, crumpled up helpless in their 
beds, comme des vieux chiffons, was profoundly 
depressing—it was dreadful, and took away my 
courage. But afterwards, in goimg from bed to 
bed, and talking quietly, getting into individual 
personal relations, each one had something nice or 
interesting about her, and the first feeling wore 
away. Then, again, came the thought of all this 
pleasure given for two guineas, and how many 
guineas are wasted! It seems to open up so many 
questions that I am rather bewildered.” 

Yes, the questions are endless and perplexing ; 
but in doing as much good as we can, and in 
establishing individual personal relations with our 
poorer brother or sister, we stand a pretty good 
chance of arriving at a satisfactory solution of 
many of them. 





MOODS. 


ORD, in Thy sky of blue 
No stain of cloud appears, 
Gone all my faithless fears, 
Only Thy ove seems true ! 
Help me to thank Thee, then, I pray, 
Walk in the light, and cheerfully obey ! 


Lord, when I look on high, 
Clouds only meet my sight, 
Fears deepen with the night— 

Yet still it is Zhy sky! 

. Help me to trust Thee, then, I pray, 
Wait in the dark, and tearfully obey ! 


L. C. S. 
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A SUNDAY IN THE WALDENSIAN VALLEYS. 
By THE EDITOR. 3 


PART II. 


B bees painter, to make the principal figures of 
his picture stand out from the canvas, throws 
the background into shade ; and it may render such 
service to the simple form of Baptism, as we saw 
it in the Waldensian Church, to relate some of the 
cumbrous, complicated, and symbolical ceremonies 
with which that ordinance is administered in other 
churches—the Greek, for instance. We select that 
rather than the Roman Catholic, not as materially 
different, but as more novel to our readers ; many 
of whom, like ourselves, may have had frequent 
opportunities of seeing baptism performed by popish 
priests. 

The first ceremony, the giving the child a name, 
takes place when it is about a day old. We have 
seen it done even earlier in the Roman Catholic 
Church. At Chamouni, for instance, a sort of 
cradle, covered with flowers, was borne into the 
church on an old man’s shoulder, out of which they 
took a wizened-looking creature that, wrapped up 
in its swaddling clothes, bore in size and appear- 
ance a remarkable resemblance to the mummified 
cats found in Egyptian tombs. The aged grand- 
father and grandmother, accompanied by a pretty 
little girl, had brought this infant for the first bap- 
tism. After the priest had gone through its mum- 
meries, and gone away, the old woman—who ap- 
peared to laugh at the whole affair—told us, not 
much to our surprise, certainly, that this young 
Christian had come into the world but three hours 
before. The corresponding ceremony in the Greek 
Church takes place in the parents’ house, and as 
follows. After a few ejaculations and doxologies, 
the priest, turning toward a picture of the Virgin, 
reads the Lord’s Prayer, and then making the sign 
of the Cross on the forehead, breast, and lips of 
the infant, he offers up on its behalf a really very 
good prayer ; taking occasion to name the child, 
who is usually called, not as with us, after a father 
or mother, uncle or aunt, but after the saint on 
whose day it was born. This done, the priest takes 
the child in his hands, and holding it up before the 
picture of the Virgin, makes the sign of the Cross 
with it, saying, Hail, blessed Virgin, the mother 
of our Lord, who gave birth to Christ, the Sun of 
Righteousness! and closes an address to Mary, of 
which this is the opening with the benediction. 
So concludes the first part of the baptismal service ; 
the child after this being called, and known by its 
name. 

Some time thereafter the christening, as it is 
usually called, takes place. It consists of four dis- 
tinct parts. Preliminary to these the priest ap- 
proaches the infant to blow in its face, and cross it 
three times over the brow, lips, and breast. He 
now lays his hand on its head, and reads over it a 
prayer. This is followed by an exorcism of the 
devil, whom, with all his angels and legions, he 





authoritatively commands to depart from the infant ; 
and having once more blown on its brow, lips, and 
breast, saying the while, May every evil and un- 
clean spirit depart from thee !—he 1s now ready to 
enter on the four separate and distinct parts of 
the sacrament. 

1. The Renunciation, and Confession of Faith. 

Here the service is much like that in the Church 
of England; similar questions being put to, and 
answered by, the sponsors. Only when the priest 
asks, Dost thou renounce, &c., he, the sponsors, 
and the nurse with the infant, turn their backs on 
the font to face round to the west. This being 
the quarter of the heavens where the sun sets, leav- 
ing the world to night, is regarded as the symbol 
of darkness: and on their answering for the child, 
I have renounced him, they go through a ceremony 
which took us with great surprise the first time we 
had the fortune to see it. Blow and spit on him! 
says the priest, meaning, of course, the devil ; whom 
the poor unconscious infant, capable of renouncing 
nothing, is assumed to have renounced. Where- 
upon, with swollen cheeks, they all set a-blowing 
and spitting ; and having thus performed a rite as 
ludicrous as disgusting, they are ready to enter on 
the next act. 

2. The Baptism proper. 

Now the priest assumes his full canonicals ; 
tapers are lighted ; incense is waved; the litany 
chanted ; and the water blessed. Immersing his 
right hand into the water of the font crosswise 
three times, he blows on it, and makes the sign of 
the cross on its surface with a feather dipped in 
“holy oil ;’ his assistants and -he, during this rite, 
singing, Halleluiah! He then anoints the brow, 
ears, hands, and feet of the infant ; and rolling up 
his sleeves above the elbows, takes it into his own 
hands. With the fourth and forefinger of the right 
hand, he stops its ears, covering its mouth and 
nostrils with the palm of his hand. Holding the 
body in the left hand, he now plunges it, face 
downwards, by a complete immersion into the water, 
saying, The servant of God is baptized in the name 
of the Father, Amen. So he does three times in all ; 
the second time in the name of the Son, the third in 
the name of the Holy Ghost !—a rite this, we may 
remark, and our readers can easily suppose, which 
it requires no small dexterity to do well and safely ; 
seeing that, where the priest was not “an expert,” 
children have been drowned in the process of 
“making them Christians.” So soon as this part 
of the ceremony is over, a gold cross, provided 
by the godfather and to be worn night and day 
all through life, is hung by a ribbon round the neck 
of the child, as a token that it must fulfil the com- 
mandments of the crucified One ; and it is at the 
same time wrapped in a white robe, as a symbol 
both of the purity acquired—as they believe—in 
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baptism, and of the pure life the baptized should 
live. Now comes, 

3. The Unction. 

This is a symbol of the inward and spiritual grace 
conferred, as the ignorant people are taught to be- 
lieve, by the rite of baptism. Witha feather dipped 
in a tiny bottle of “holy oil”—which is bought 
from their Bishop by the priests, who take good care, 
however, to be well repaid by their parishioners— 
the ‘sign of the cross is made on the child’s brow, 
eyes, nostrils, ears, lips, breast, hands, and feet ; 
each touch being accompanied with these words, 
The seal of the gift of the Holy Ghost! This part 
of the service concludes with the priest, followed 
by the sponsors and still holding the child, walking 
round the font ; and as he makes his circuit chant- 
ing, with the help of the deacon and reader, these 
words: As many of us as have been baptized with 
Christ have put on Christ, Halleluiah! Now comes 
the last act in this religious drama. 

4. The cutting off of the hair. 

How they get through this part of the rite where 
the infant’s head offers nothing to the scissors, as 
must sometimes happen, we do not know. As- 
suming, however, that it is not a bald head on 
which the priest is called to operate, this is the 
way he goes to work. Taking a small wet sponge,g 
he wipes the place of the head he has already 
anointed, and addressing himself to the sleeping— 
if it could sleep after so much strange handling— 
any way, unconscious infant, he says, Thou art 
baptized ; thou art sanctified; thou art anointed 
with oil; thou art purified; thou art washed in 
the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the 
Holy Ghost. Amen! Thereafter comes the 
rite which is symbolical of the child making offer 
of itself to God. ‘The hair being the only thing of 
its own which it, parting with, could offer, is 
snipped off in four different places by the priest, 
who says, as he thus forms a cross, The servant 
of God is shorn in the name of the Father, and of 
the Son, and of the Holy Ghost! So ends this 
strange medley of truth and falsehood ; of drivel- 
ling and devotion; of worship and blasphemy ; 
where, to say the least of it, the saving doctrines 
of the Gospel lie buried beneath a heap of rubbish 
—a pile of wood, hay, and stubble. Let this 
teach us how dangerous it is to depart one step 
from the simplicity of the Gospel—the ceremonies 
and symbols that men have attached to the few 
and simple rites of our religion, and, no doubt, with 
good intentions, like the weeds and barnacles 
that attach themselves to the bottom of a ship, 
proving not helps, but hindrances to it. There is 
a beauty and divinity in the glorious Gospel of the 
blessed God that makes it independent of such 
human aids, of all meretricious ornaments—the 
words applied to a lovely woman being still more 
true of it, 

“When unadorned, adorned the most.”’, 

What a contrast to this the beautiful simplicity 

of the Sacrament of Baptism as we saw it ad- 





ministered in the church at La Tour; as, no 


doubt, it was administered by St. Paul in the house 
of the jailor at Philippi; and administered by his 
distinguished forerunner to Him on whose head, 
still wet with water as he stood on Jordan’s shore, 
the Spirit of God, dove-like, descended, while the 
voice of his Father sounded out of heaven, This 
is my beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased ! 
The baptism at La Tour took place before the 
sermon, the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper being 
to be administered after it. When the ceremony 
was to begin, the father of the child bearing it in 
his arms, accompanied by his father-in-law and a 
young woman, walked down the middle passage 
that separated the two sexes, to stand in front of 
the pulpit. The bearing of the young woman was 
the perfection of feminine delicacy and modesty. 
For grace and beauty—gifts of God noticed in the 
Bible itself as adorning some of its finest cha- 
racters—she might have sat to a painter as the 
model of a Madonna, and had been a better model 
than many the great masters had; it being a 
notorious, as it is a shameful, fact that the beau- 
tiful faces given to the Virgin Mary and other 
female saints, are portraits of infamous women, 
—paramours of the artists, as well known for 
their vices as for their beauty. The minister 
having explained the nature of the ordinance, 
and laid the vows on the father, offered up an 
appropriate prayer; the three persons mentioned 
kneeling on the marble steps of the platform where 
the pulpit stands. The prayer brought to a close, 
he came down from the pulpit, we the while won- 
dering where the water was; the white covered 
table by which he stood holding nothing but three 
silver wine cups, and the bread of the Com- 
munion covered with a fair linen cloth. But we 
wondered more when, having bent his head to 
him who held the child to learn the name, no 
doubt, he passed on to the young woman; and 
shaping his right hand into the form of a cup, held 
it out to her. On this, she put hers into her 
bosom, drawing out a small crystal phial, filled 
with water warmed by her heart. The mystery 
was now solved. She unstopped it, pouring the 
water into his hand; and with it, addressing the 
child by its name, he administered the Sacrament 
in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of 
the Holy Ghost! This, to us new and interest- 
ing custom of using water in baptism warmed by 
a woman’s bosom, may have had no other origin 
than the wish not to startle or waken the infant by 
sprinkling its face with water cold as ice. Such 
an expedient we can fancy quite likely to be 
adopted in a region where the winters are terribly 
severe, covering the ground for many months in 
Massel, Prali, and the other higher parishes of the 
valleys; with snow seven or eight feet deep. Yet 
when we saw the minister pouring on the infant’s 


‘brow water warm with the life of a gentle, loving 


heart, it needed no great flight of fancy to see in 
that a symbol of the Holy Spirit proceeding from 
the loving bosom of our Lord, and poured by his 
hand on such as he has redeemed to God by his 
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blood out of every kindred, and nation, and people, 
and tongue. 

On leaving the church, where we had witnessed 
this interesting ceremony, and heard an admirable 
sermon in French by Signor Appia, we came on a 
strange sight—a Roman Catholic priest, who -had 
been one of Garibaldi’s chaplains, preaching to a 
large crowd in the public A/ace of the town. The 
orator, who wore a long, loose, black robe reaching 
to his heels, and a hat someway between a Quaker’s 
and a Tyrolese to shade his large keen eyes 
and manly features, was Don Ambrogio Guiseppe. 
Perched aloft on a seat, tall, erect, muscular, with 
eyes that flashed fire and a manner full of action 
and of energy, he presented a most striking figure. 
But the most striking thing of all was his sermon. 
A Roman Catholic priest, he preached up Christ, 
and preached down the Pope; denouncing him, 
his cardinals, and all the orders of his clergy as the 
corrupters of the religion, and the enemies of the 
liberties of Italy. The motto of the priests, he 
exclaimed, is “ Italy and the Pope ;” mine is “ Italy 
and Christ.” This brave fellow, who had been 
thrown as many as fifteen times into prison by 
prefets acting under the influence of the priests, 
with the crowd of eager listeners around him, with 
gensd’armes on the outskirts to keep the peace, 
and a knot of priests who came up from their 
chapel in time to hear the dravos, beating of. feet, 
and clapping of hands which followed his address, 
presented a strange and stirring spectacle. Here 
was a man preaching the Gospel in Italy more 
safely than it could be done in many parts of 
England, and most parts of Ireland. Here was the 
Gospel preached openly, and with some measure of 
fulness and fidelity, on the public street ; the Head 
of the Church of Rome plainly and fearlessly de- 
nounced by one of her own priests! What a 
change in a land once crimsoned with the blood of 
martyrs: in a town whose old houses had heard 
the shrieks of mothers and babes, of men and 
women whom papists were murdering in cold 
blood : in streets through which the ruffian soldiery 
of the Pope had marched, bearing the bodies of 
sucklings impaled on their cruel spears! In a 
change so great, and only a few years ago so un- 
expected, we seemed to hear the flapping of the 
wings of the Angel of Destiny, as he passed on, 
crying, “ Overturn, overturn, overturn !” 

Praising God that we had lived to see sucha 
day, we repaired to our hotel, on which hangs a 
tale, of no very olden time, that may form a fit 
appendage to this article. Some would have us 
believe that the horrors of the Inquisition, the 
massacre of St. Bartholomew, the fires of Smith- 
field, and the centuries of bloody persecution which 
the Waldenses suffered at the hands of Rome, as 
described by us in our first article on La Tour, 
were due more to the manners of the age than to 
the spirit of Popery. It is no doubt true that times 
characterized by fierce passions and barbarous 
manners aggravated, as the present times ameliorate 
and restrain, the persecuting spirit of Rome. The 





manners of society are now so much softened and 
civilised, that were an attempt made to kindle anew 
the old fires of Smithfield, it would be enough to 
set the world in flames, and raise even from most 
Roman Catholic countries a cry of indignation. 
The power to commit such atrocities is gone. The 
kingdoms of Christendom are no longer in a sense 
the States, nor are their Sovereigns now the slaves, 
of the Church. Besides, Rome herself has cast 
out the Pope; and with nothing on his brow but 
the shadow of a kingly crown, he—at the feet of 
whose proud predecessors kings knelt in the dust, 
doing homage for their crowns—is little else now 
than a prisoner in the Vatican, with no more power 
in the “ Eternal City” than any cochiere, or porter 
there. The claws of the tiger are clipped, and 
here is nothing but a velvet paw: but let the world 
beware how it allows these to grow again. The 
“nature of the beast” is not changed. 

There are not wanting facts to prove this ; that in 
its spirit, as in its government and doctrines, Popery 
is, what indeed it boasts itself to be, unchanging 
and unchangeable. This—leaving a reform of the 
Greek Church that never assumed such a position 
not only possible but probable—places Popery 
beyond the region of reform. Its fate is to be 
destroyed, not renovated and repaired. Delenda 
est Carthago/ In the second chapter of Paul’s 
second epistle to the Thessalonians we have that 
graphic and prophetic picture of the Papacy which 
led Lord Bacon to say, that if it were put into the 
Hue and Cry, there was not a common constable 
in England but, with a warrant against the party 
described there, would apprehend the Pope. And 
there, with the salient features of its character, its 
doom is written. Speaking of the wicked whose 
coming is after the working of Satan with all power, 
and signs, and lying wonders, of the Man of Sin, 
the Son of Perdition, who opposeth and exalteth 
himself above all that is called God, or that is 
worshipped, so that he, as God, sitteth in the tem- 
ple of God, showing himself that he is God, the 
Apostle says, “ whom the Lord shall consume with 
the spirit of his mouth, and shall destroy with the 
brightness of his coming.” 

In proof of the intolerant and intolerable spirit 
of Popery, we might appeal to the condition of 
Ireland ; a land that no doubt has suffered many 
wrongs, but which, with the best wishes on our part 
to redress them, needs—while Scotland needs none 
—some 30,000 soldiers to preserve the peace ; and 
will never cease, we believe, whatever be the poli- 
tical remedies applied, to be a turbulent, until it has 
ceased to be a Roman Catholic country. We might 
appeal to the history of the Madiai, who with their 
fellow-sufferers were thrown into prison for no crime 
whatever but reading the Word of God. In Signora 
Madiai, who has gone the other day to join “ the 
noble army of the martyrs” in the general assembly 
of the first-born above, and whom we had the plea- 
sure and honour of meeting some years ago in 
Florence, we saw a living evidence of that ; and 
here in the Hotel de L’Ours, where we are lodged, 
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we have a proof of it, it is worth while to relate. 
Thereby hangs a story which, but for a remarkable | 
interposition of Providence, would have passed 
into a bloody tragedy. 

Sitting in an outside gallery, or balcony, under | 
the shadow of a vine that, rising from the court 
below, threw one of its many umbrageous arms over | 
us, and in sight of those glorious mountains that | 
had proved the defence and asylum of God’s 
Church in the days of old, we had the story from 
the lips of a Waldensian lady. It had been related 
to her by a near and aged relative, who, then a girl, 
was herself present in this scene of terrible danger 
and marvellous deliverance. 

The Hotel de L’Ours, into the court of which 
you enter by a grande porte, was originally the house 
of a private gentleman, Monsieur Peyrot. His | 
initials are still to be seen on one of its galleries, 
Such galleries, which are constructed of wood and 
run outside the house on a level with each story, 
are not uncommon in Italy : and set with boxes of 
flowers, and shaded, in many instances, by the 
vines whose arms are trained over them, they 
are very ornamental. Much resorted to by the 
people, the mother and daughters sit there at 
their work, and the little children play beside 
them, in the enjoyment of the open air. We may 
remark here, by the way, that the Italians possess 
a great advantage over us in a climate which allows 
them to do many things out of, which we must do 
within, doors. Nothing is more common, especially 
in the southern parts of the country, than to see a 
shoemaker or tailor, for instance, with his journey- 
men and apprentices at their trade, not only with 
windows and doors thrown wide open, but outside 
the house; on the street, where the lofty houses and 
overhanging roofs afford them a grateful shade. | 
Contrasted with the close air and foul walls of 
many of our workshops, what a pleasant and | 
healthy way is that of earning daily bread! None 
of the prostration of the nervous system there 
which arises from breathing an impure atmosphere, 
and creates a craving for stimulants. In our 
country, more than in many others, there is need 
that people be instructed, not only in the doc- 
trines and duties of religion, and in the details 
of their business, but in Aygiene,in the laws of 
health. These—important in a moral as well as 
physical point of view—should be taught in all our 
schools, and carried out into practical effect in the 
arrangements of our manufactories, workshops, and 
dwelling-houses also. The superior sobriety of the 
Italians, among whom we have lived for months, 
nor seen one case of drunkenness, is, no doubt, in 
some good measure due to their out-door habits 
and genial climate; there being no better recipe 
against the craving for drink, or the need of drugs, 
than an abundant supply of good fresh air. Only 
I may, and may justly remark, the more our climate, 
and what springs from it—our in-door habits, tempt 
us to resort to the use of stimulants, the more need 
that our children be trained up in the disuse of 
them. and that the Government shut up those 
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public-houses which, presenting temptations that 


thousands cannot resist, are the acknowledged 
cause of almost all the crimes that disgrace, and of 
the poverty that afflicts the land. 

To return to the Hotel de L’Ours: our party, 
guided by the lady from whose lips I had the facts 
I am about to relate, climbed the stairs one day to 
the upper or garret story—they call it a granary. 
It was a vast open garret, with the enormous beams 


|of the roof standing naked overhead, and on a 


level with the floor were a series of round windows, 
without frames or glass, struck out of the upper 


| part of the wall and looking down on the street. 


Piled up by each window stood a great heap of 
stones, from the size of a man’s fist to that of his 


|head. This was no mineralogical collection—that 


was plain. Each heap was such as one may see a 
man, hammer in hand, breaking up by the road- 
There they stood, each by 
its window, four stories up, so much to appearance 
out of place—though, as will be seen, once the 
right thing in the right place—that they were 
enough to waken up the dullest curiosity, and lead 
to the old question put about the twelve stones the 
children of Israel, by direction of Moses, set up on 
the bank of Jordan, “What mean ye by these 
stones?” They had stood there for nearly seventy 
years, a sacred memorial of the great danger and 
equally great deliverance told in the following story. 
It is interesting in itself, and important as proving 
that Popery has yet the will, and only wants the 
power to persecute. 

We go back to the year1795. Atthat time Pied- 
mont was engaged in war with France; and when 
the French revolutionary armies were crossing the 
Alps to descend like an avalanche on the plains: of 
Italy, the young men of La Tour, with others of their 
compatriots, were sent off to defend the frontier. 
Like almost all highlanders, the Valdese were 
good soldiers ; and loyal as well as brave, notwith- 
standing the cruel wrongs they had suffered from 
the House of Savoy. The stoutest, bravest of them 
in La Tour had gone to fight, and, if need be, fall 
in defence of their king and country ; leaving their 
wives and children without any protectors. This 
offered the Roman Catholics—who either would 
not or could not fight—an opportunity of making 
a second St. Bartholomew. Dead to every 
generous, humane, and Christian feeling, they 
resolved to seize it; and entered into a plot to 
murder the wives, children, infants, aged parents 
and pastors of the brave men who had left them to 
dye the snows of the mountains with their patriot 
blood. The night of the massacre was fixed ; the 
arrangements all completed. At that time there 
were two Roman Catholic chapels in the town, 
one standing at each extremity. These were to be 
the rendezvous of the conspirators. A list of the pro- 
scribed was drawn up with the greatest precision ; 
and furnished with this, each band of murderers 
knew exactly where to strike, what houses to enter, 
and whom to massacre; the work to begin when 


| midnight sounded from the steeple. At that signal 
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the assassins were to start from each chapel; and | 


murdering every Protestant in every house in their 
way, they were to meet in the centre of the town 
for mutual congratulation over the bloody tragedy. 
One account says that the infants were to be 
spared ; another, that the child at the breast was to 
die with its mother. 

Infernal scheme, it oozed out; like the Gun- 


reign of James I. of England to blow the Houses of 
Parliament with Lords and Commons into the air. 
It oozed out, but not till the day fixed for its execu- 
tion. Their husbands, brothers, sons, all who could 
defend them far off on the frontier, the warning 


came too late; they would be weltering in their | 


blood before the messenger they hurried off with 
the news could reach the frontier. So there re- 
mained nothing for them but to consider, when the 
first burst of, alarm and amguish had subsided, how 
they could best defend thei homes and preserve 
their lives. Their faithim God was great. He could 
save them, as He had oftem done their fathers, at 
the uttermost; amd women as they were, defence- 
less women as they seemed, they resolved, along 
with the pastors amd aged men who had been left 
behind as not fit to go out to battle, to die in the 
breach, defending their homes and children. 

The Hotel de L’Ours was, as we have already 
mentioned, the residemce at that time of a 
family of the name of Peyrot; and to it, where 
Madame Peyrot had a mephew and niece living 
with her—Henry and Caroline, the children of a 
brother who was a Swiss like herself—the Moderator 
of the Vaudois Church, Monsieur Geymet, her 
son-in-law, repaired with his seven children. Out 
of the mouth of babes and sucklings, says the 
Bible, God ordaineth strength ; and He did so in 
this hour of jeopardy by the hands of these children. 
They sallied forth ; and from gardens, fields, roads, 
and walls gathered the stones of those heaps that 
stand piled ready for action beside the windows of 
the garret—like round shot by the guns and em- 
brasures of a beleaguered fortress. Hurled down 
from a height of four stories on the heads of their 
assailants, these would, they trusted, do good ser- 
vice when the fatal. hour arrived ; for had they not 
read in the Bible how “ Abimelech came unto the 
tower”—and La Tour just means the tower—‘‘ and 
fought against it, and went hard unto the door of 
the tower to burn it with a fire; and a certain 
woman cast a piece of a mill-stone upon Abime- 
lech’s head, and all to break his skull”—and broke 
it too, for it is added, “ He called hastily unto the 
young man his armour-bearer, and said unto him, 
Draw thy sword and slay me, that men say not of 
me, A woman slew him: and his young man thrust 
him through, and he died.” 

Trust in God, said Cromwell to his soldiers, and 
keepyour powder dry; and inthe spirit of that famous 
speech, the poor Waldensians neglected no means 
of defence. Fires roared in every chimney of the 
house ; and pots and pans were ready to discharge 
cataracts of boiling water, along with the showers 





of paving stones, on the heads of the assailants. 
The doors are strongly barricaded, and the sa/ousies 
—a species of outside window-blinds made of wood 
—all closed ; and this done by night-fall, the de- 
fences of the feeble garrison are completed. It is 
now time for the children to seek a brief rest on 
the mattresses which had been spread out for them 


| on the floor; but before doing so, Caroline, a girl 
powder Plot when the Papists attempted in the | 


then nine years old, approaches a window to peer 
out through the lattice of the jalouste. The night 


| was dark as their prospects ; the rain fell im torrents ; 





but she could see what was enough to freeze their 
blood. There, stealmg along by the wall of the 
house, in single file and in profound silence, to 
reach the place of rendezvous without raising sus- 
picion or alarm, were the assassins, armed for their 
bloody work—some with knives, some with blud- 
geons, some with scythes. From this sight the 
poor child turns to seek her couch, and Monsieur 
Geymet to look to the priming of a brace of pistols, 
and take his post at the top of the stair. He is 
resolved that the Papists should not come at his 
children, but over his dead body. Madame Peyrot 
meanwhile passes the weary, anxious hours walking 
up and down betweem the two rows of mattresses, 
her arms crossed on her breast, her head bent down, 
her lips moving in suppressed, silent prayer ; ever 
and anon, as her eye falls on the nine children, so 
soon perhaps to have their throats cut by the 
popish ruffians, raising her hands to heaven to ex- 
claim, “ Alas, alas !” 

From time to time she turns to the window to 
look through the falousies ; but all is quiet—quiet 
as the mine before it explodes. It is now eleven ; 
and now half-past eleven. The fatal hour ap- 
proaches that shall rouse all the town, and fill the 
ear of night with shrieks and screams—the yells of 
the murderers and the groans of their victims. The 
finger of the clock steals on to midnight. A few 
minutes more, and the signal to begin the massacre 
sounds out from the steeple. At this terrible 
moment, and all of a sudden, making Madame 
Peyrot shudder with horror, the pattering of many 
feet and the cries of women and children sound 
through the street ; blows—rapid, thundering blows 
—are struck on the front door, and with them 
come the cries of women and children—“* Madame 
Peyrot! Madame Peyrot! help! Open! open 
to us!” Infernal system, cursed of God and to be 
abhorred by men, that could induce women and 
children to be the tools of assassins ; for such they 
were, probably persuaded by their priests that it 
was a most meritorious action. The murderers 
were at their heels, ready, so soon as this foul trick 
had opened the door, to rush in. But the Vaudois 
were on their guard; nor has that noise ceased 
when assailed and assailants hear another. Is that 
a drum? Yes, thank God, it is! Near and nearer, 
quick and quicker, it beats; and the hearts of those 
who were ready to perish beat with unexpected 
hopes. The hurried tramp, tramp of armed men, 
pours along the street; and in with a rush come 
husbands and brothers and sons, shouting, as 
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they go, “We are here! We are here to defend 
you!” As tigers, hyenas, and wolves to their dens, 
so now did the baffled and bloodthirsty Papists 
slink away ; while there is light in the homes of 
the brave Valdese, as they embrace their families 
and weep tears of joy over their children, giving 
thanks to God for a rescue that was “life from the 
dead.” 
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sieps to defeat the plot, he obtained authority to 
send off a messenger to warn the Vaudois on the 
frontier of the danger impending over their wives 
and children ; and this in time for them to return 
ere the massacre had begun. Honour to whom 
honour, and justice to whom justice, is due! Nor 
will what this Roman Catholic priest did be for- 
gotten on the great Day of Account. Is it not 
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and showing how some men are 
better, as many are worse, than their Church or 
creed—this remarkable deliverance was due to the 
king’s confessor. How he obtained a knowledge 
of the conspiracy we are not sure. We have heard 
that he got it in confession from the king’s own 
lips. But whether it was so or not, he was struck 
with horror ; and, insisting on his sovereign takin; 
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“written in the chronicles of the kingdom,” that to 
his humanity—let us hope his piety—it was due, 
under God, that instead of finding their wives 
and little ones lying murdered in cold blood, 
these brave and good Valdese could take up the 
language of ancient Israel, and join them in 
this song of praise—to quote an old, quaint ver- 
| S10n :— 
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BOOKS OF KINGS. 





*‘ Now Isracl 

May say, and that truly 

If that the Lord 
ad not our cause maintained ; 

if that the Lord 

Had not our right sustained, 
When cruel men 

Against us furiously 
Rose up in wrath, 

To make of us their prey; 


“Then certainly. 
They had devoured us all, 
And swallowed quick, 
For ought that we could deem; 
Such was their rage, 
As we might well esteem. 
And as fierce floods 
Before them all things drown, 
So had they brought 
Our soul to death quite down. 





“The raging streams, 
With their proud ‘swelling wave 
Had then our soul 
O’erwhelmed in the deep. 
But bless’d be God, 
Who doth us safely keep, 
And hath not given 
Us for a living prey 
Unto their teeth, 
And bloody cruelty > 


* Ev’n as a bird 

Out of the fowler’s snare 
Escapes away, 

>o is our soul set frec, 
Broke are their nets, 

And thus escaped we. 
Therefore our he 

Is in the Lord’s great name, 
Who heaven and earth 

By his great power did frame.” 





HOW TO STUDY THE OLD TESTAMENT. 


THE BOOKS OF KINGS.—ANALYSIS OF THEIR CONTENTS. 


Bangs two Books of Kings were originally one 
book. The division into two proceeded from 
the LXX., followed by the Vulgate, and was intro- 
duced into the Hebrew text for the first time in 
the editions of the Hebrew Bible issued by Daniel 
Bomberg in the sixteenth century. The name of 
the book, or books, A/elachim, i.e., Kings, is derived 
from the contents, which comprise the history of 


the theocracy under the kings, from Solomon until | 


the abolition of the kingly office during the exile. 
Viewing the two books as one, the narrative may 

be divided into three sections ; the fs¢ containing 

the history of Solomon, the second that of the sepa- 


rated kingdoms up to the overthrow of the kingdom | 


of Israel, and the ¢#ird that of the kingdom of 
Judah after the kingdom of Israel had been de- 
stroyed. The history joins on to that of the Books 
of Samuel, to which reference is sometimes made 
(comp. 1 Kings ii. 11 with 2 Sam. v. 5; ii. 26, 27 
with 1 Sam. it. 30—33; 1 Kings ii. 4, 5, and viii. 
15 ff, with 2 Sam. vii. 12 ff, &c.); but it is a mis- 
take to regard the two as having ever formed part 
of one work. By the style, manner, arrangement, 
and aim, the two are distinguished from each other, 
and from the first formed independent works. 

The history of Solomon is given from the time 
of his accession to the throne before the decease 
of his father David. The historian narrates some 
facts connected with the closing season of David’s 
life ; describes the attempt of Adonijah, one of the 
king’s sons, to usurp the throne ; tells how this was 
frustrated by the energy and influence of Bathsheba, 
who stimulated David to such measures as secured 
it for her son Solomon ; and narrates the establish- 
ment of Solomon, with priestly rites, and amid the 
plaudits of the people, as king, with his pardoning 
of Adonijah (1 Kings i. 1—53). 

The death of David is then narrated with his 
last counsels to his son and successor. This is 
followed by an account of how Solomon dealt with 
those who had been unfavourable to his accession, 
and especially with Adonijah, whose ambition led 
him to make a covert attempt to obtain an advan- 

V1II—43 





| 





tage over Solomon, and thereby prejudice his 
claims to the sovereignty (ii. 1—46). 

The historian then narrates the auspicious com- 
mencement of Solomon’s reign—his marriage with 
a daughter of Pharaoh; his sacrifices at Gibeon ; 
his dream, in which God appeared to him and gave 
him permission to ask what he would, in answer to 
which Solomon asked wisdom; whereupon God 
assured him that not only this, but also riches and 
honour, which he had not asked, should be given 
to him; and the manifestation which he soon after 
gave of his wisdom and sagacity in the means he 
adopted to ascertain the truth in a case which 
came before him (iii. 1—28). An account is then 
given of his officers and the arrangements of his 
court, and the fame of his wisdom and extent of 
his knowledge are commemorated (iv. 1—34). 

The historian then proceeds to give an account of 
Solomon’s buildings, describing his engagement with 
Hiram, king of Tyre, to supply him with timber from 
Lebanon for the temple he purposed to build, and 
the other preparations he made for this great work, 
with the number of persons employed in it. A 
detailed account of the building of the temple is 
then given; after which follows an account of the 
building of Solomon’s own house or palace, the 
chief part of which was called “the house of the 
forest of Lebanon,” probably because of the multi- 
tude of pillars of cedar with which it was adorned ; 
as also of the furniture of the temple (vi. 1—vii. 5). 
On this follows an account of the solemn dedica- 
tion of the temple by Solomon in the presence of a 
vast assemblage, representing the whole congrega- 
tion of Israel ; the prayer which he offered on this 
occasion is given; and the benediction which he 
pronounced upon the people, the sacrifices which 
he offered, and the feast with which he entertained 
the multitude are recorded (viii. 1—66). 

After the temple was built God appeared to 
Solomon, and assured him of the acceptance of the 
house he had erected, at the same time renewing 
with him the covenant He had made with David, 
his father. Having recorded this, the historian pro- 
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ceeds to give some incidental notices of Solomon’s 
doings, and of the affairs of the kingdom during his 
reign (ix. 1—28). Then comes an account of a 
visit paid to him by the queen of Sheba, a district 
of Arabia Felix, on the borders of the Red Sea, famed 
for its spices and other valuable products; she 
having heard of the fame of Solomon’s wisdom, 
came to prove him with “hard questions” (Ay72 
with intricate speeches or sayings). The king solved 
all her riddles, answered all her questions, and so 
astonished her by his wisdom, the splendour of his 
court, and the greatness of his buildings, that there 
was no more spirit in her, and she declared that 
the half had not been told her—his wisdom and 
prosperity so far exceeded the fame she had heard. 
Notices follow of the wealth of Solomon, and the 
greatness to which the nation rose under his reign ; 
after which comes a brief notice of his degeneracy 
when, through the seductive influence of his wives, 
he was drawn into idolatry, and thereby brought 
on him the chastisement which God had threatened 
in case of his disobedience, through means of his 
enemies who invaded his country and disturbed a 
reign that hitherto had been so peaceful and pros- 
perous. Stimulated by the words of the prophet 
Ahijah, Jeroboam, one of his own subjects, com- 
manded a revolt against Solomon, which, though 
it was suppressed, sowed the seeds of that rebellion 
which afterwards rent the kingdom of the ten tribes 
from the dominion of the house of David. The 
first part of the narrative then closes with a notice 
of the death of Solomon, after a reign of forty 
years, and his burial in the city of David (x. 1— 
xi. 43). 

The second section begins with an account of 
the accession of Rehoboam the son of Solomon, of 
the revolt from him of the ten tribes under Jero- 
boam, and the setting up of the kingdom of Israel, 
while that of Judah, including the two tribes of 
Judah and Benjamin, remained faithful to Reho- 
boam and the house of David. Jeroboam esta- 
blished himself at Shechem in Mount Ephraim, 
which he fortified; and which was for a season the 
capital of his kingdom. Lest the hearts of the 
people should be drawn back to their allegiance to 
the house of David from their going up to worship 
at Jerusalem, Jeroboam set up other centres of 
worship at Bethel and Dan, at the southern and 
northern extremities of his kingdom, and in each 
of these he set up a golden calf as the representa- 
tive of the object of worship, thus initiating that 
course of idolatry which ultimately led to the utter 
destruction of the kingdom of Israel, and the perish- 
ing of the ten tribes from amongst the nations as a 
separate people. For this he was reproved by a 
prophet ot the Lord out of Judah as he was stand- 
ing by the altar he had set up to burn incense. 
Enraged by this, Jeroboam put forth his hand to 
lay hold of the prophet, but his hand was suddenly 
rendered rigid, so that he could not draw it back 
again, while the altar was rent and the ashes poured 
out, in accordance with a sign which the prophet 
had previously given him. Jeroboam was com- 





| pelled to implore the prophet’s interposition on his 


behalf, and at his prayer the king’s hand was re- 
stored ; upon which the king invited him to partake 
of refreshment and offered him a reward, but both 
were declined by the prophet, who immediately set 
out on his journey by a different route to the place 
whence he had come, the Lord having forbidden 
him to eat bread or drink water or return by the 
same way that he had come. He had not gone 
far, however, when he was overtaken by an aged 
prophet of Bethel, who, desirous probably to enjoy 
the society of one with whom he sympathized in 
his denunciation of the idolatry of Jeroboam, was 
tempted to frame a lie to induce him to turn back 
and become his guest. In this he succeeded; by 
alleging that he had received a command from the 
Lord to bring him back, he persuaded him to return 
and eat and drink in his house. For this act of 
disobedience to the express injunction of the Lord 
the prophet of Judah was slain by a lion as he was 
journeying homewards. When the aged prophet, 
who had been the cause of his transgression and 
his destruction, heard of this, he immediately set out 
in search of his remains ; and finding the body un- 
touched by the lion, which was standing quietly 
beside it, he conveyed it back to Bethel, buried it 
in his own sepulchre, mourned over the deceased 
as a brother, and commanded that when he him- 
self was dead his body should be laid beside that 
of the prophet whom he had lured to destruction. 
This concurrence of marvellous events had, how- 
ever, no beneficial influence on the Israelitish 
king; he persisted in his impious course, and 
secured for himself the bad distinction of being the 
man who caused Israel to sin (xii, 1—xiii. 34). 

Of the remainder of Jeroboam’s reign, the only 
thing recorded is the sickness of his son Abijah, 
and the mission by Jeroboam of his wife, under a 
disguise, to the prophet Ahijah the Shilonite, by 
whom Jeroboam’s exaltation to the throne of Israel 
had been foretold (ii. 29, ff), and in whose pro- 
phetic insight the king had in consequence faith, to 
consult him as to the prospect of the child’s reco- 
very. Ahijah, forewarned by God of her coming, 
told her on her arrival that her disguise was in vain, 
and foretold the utter extinction of the family of 
Jeroboam because of his idolatry and rebellion 
against God, at the same time counselling her to 
hasten home, for her child should die, and telling 
her that he alone of the house of Jeroboam should 
die a natural death and be laid inatomb. The 
prophet foretold also the final rejection of Israel 
and their ultimate dispersion. 

After a reign of twenty-two years Jeroboam died 
and was succeeded by his son Nadab (xiv. 1—20). 
Of the reign of Rehoboam, after the revolt of the 
ten tribes, nothing is recorded except the prevalence 
of wickedness of the grossest kind in the land, the 
invasion of it by Shishak, king of Egypt, who plun- 
dered the temple and the king’s house of their 
trecsures, and the fact that there was war between 
Relovoam and Jeroboam continually. Rehoboam 
reigned seventeen years, and was buried with his 
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fathers in the city of David, and his son Abijam 
reigned in his stead (xiv. 21—31). 

Of Abijam’s reign of three years the historian 
records nothing, save that he followed in the sinful | 
ways of his father, was continually at war with the | 
king of Israel, and was buried in the city of David. 
His son, Asa, succeeded him; and of him the his- 
torian records, that he did that which was right in 
the eyes of the Lord as did David his father. 
Many serious, abuses were corrected, many impor- 
tant reforms introduced. War still continued be- 
ween Judah and Israel; and Asa having entered 
into league with the king of Damascus, their united 
armies did serious damage to the power of Baasha, 
who was king of Israel during a considerable part 
of Asa’s long reign. It is mentioned that Asa built 
Geba in Benjamin and Mizpeh, using for that pur- 
pose materials which had been collected by Baasha 
for the erection of a strongly fortified town at 
Ramah, by which the entrance into Judah was to| 





have been commanded. Asa closed a long reign | 
of forty-one years in peace, and was buried with his 
fathers in the city of David (xv. 1—24). Meanwhile, 
several kings had occupied the throne of Israel, and 
of them the historian turns to give account. Nadab’s 
short reign of two years presents nothing remarkable 
excepting in his death ; he was slain by one of his 
own subjects whilst engaged in besieging Gibbethon, 
a place occupied by the Philistines. His mur- 
derer, Baasha, seized the throne; and to make his 
seat sure, he slew all the house of Jeroboam, not 
leaving to him one that breathed ; and so fulfilled the 
prediction of Ahijah the prophet. Baasha reigned 
over Israel twenty-four years, following in the evil 
ways of Jeroboam. After his death his son Elah | 
became king, but he held the throne only for two 
years ; during a season of festivity he was slain by 
Zimri, one of his own officers, who usurped the 
throne in his stead. By Zimri the same course was 
followed towards the house of Baasha which he had 
followed towards the house of Jeroboam—all con- 
nected with him were destroyed, as had been fore- 
told to Baasha by a prophet. Zimri’s tenure of power 
was very short; it lasted for only seven days ; for 
the people having learned that Elah was slain, 
elected Omri to the kingdom; and Zimri, being 
shut up by him in Tirzah, set fire to the royal 
palace there, and perished in the flames. Omri, 
however, was not suffered to possess the throne in 
peace ; a rival was set up, by a moiety of the 
people, in the person of Tibni, the son of Ginath ; 
and it was only after the latter had been utterly 
defeated and put to death, that the supremacy of 
Omri was acknowledged. The most remarkable 
event of his reign was the building of the city of 
Samaria, so named by him after that of Shemer, the 
owner of the hill on which it was built, and the 
removal of the court from Tirzah to that city. 
Omri even exceeded in wickedness those that had 
preceded him; he died, after a reign of twelve 
years, and was buried in Samaria (xv. 25—xvi. 28). 
His successor was his son Ahab, of whose reign— 
which lasted for twenty-two years—a fuller account 





is given than of that of any of his predecessors 
on the throne of Israel. The reason of this doubt- 
less is, that during his reign the prophet Elijah flou- 
rished and distinguished himself by his faithful and 
powerful efforts to maintain the worship of Jehovah, 
and to restore to the nation the privileges of the 
theocracy. On his working and history the writer 
dwells, narrating how he predicted three years of 
drought ; how, by God’s command, he went and 
dwelt by the brook Cherith, where the ravens - 
brought him food until the brook dried up in con- 
sequence of the continued drought ; how after this 
he was supported by a widow woman of Zarephath 
or Sarepta, whose small supply of meal and oil 
was miraculously increased, so as to be made to 
suffice for the sustenance of the household; how 
the woman’s son fell sick and died, but was restored 
in answer to the prayers of the prophet. The 
scene then changes to Samaria, where Ahab was. 
Elijah, by the command of God, went thither ; pre- 


| sented himself to Obadiah, the governor of Ahab’s 


house, a pious man who had secretly mourned over 
the degeneracy of the court, and sought to coun 
teract the wicked designs of the king, and preserve 
from the murderous cruelty of his wife the prophets 
of Jehovah who were still in the land; and through 
him sought an interview with Ahab. Having faith- 
fully told the king of his sin and the consequent 
injury he was bringing upon Israel, he challenged, 
through the king, the prophets of Baal to a trial of 
the claims of their respective deities to the reverence 
and obedience of the people. The challenge was 
accepted ; four hundred and fifty of the servants of 
Baal attended at the summons of the king; the 
people in multitudes stood around to witness the 
proceedings and watch the result ; the prophet stood 
alone, strong in the might of Him whose cause he 
sought to maintain, though, doubtless, in the vast 
multitude there were many whose hearts were with 
him, and who waited in trembling solicitude for 
the issue of the trial, At the prophet’s suggestion 
two bullocks were brought ; the priests of Baal were 
requested to choose which of them they pleased ; 
this was then slaughtered and laid on the wood, 
but no fire was put under it; and Elijah also cut 
in pieces the other bullock. He then invited his 
antagonists to call on their God to send fire and con- 
sume the sacrifice they had prepared. They called, 
but called in vain; no fire descended upon the 
altar; no indication was given that their cry was 
heard. Elijah tauntingly exhorted them to cry 
still louder, for surely, being a God, he would hear 
them, unless he were asleep, or so occupied that 
their cry had not at first reached him. With 
frantic excitement they repeated their cries, and 
after their manner cut themselves, probably as they 
wheeled round the altar in a sword-dance; but 
still it was in vain. Elijah then came forward to 
act his part. Taking twelve stones according to 
the number of the tribes of the sons of Jacob, he 
built an altar to Jehovah, round which he drew a 
trench; on the altar he laid the bullock upon 
pieces of wood, and then caused the whole to be 
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thoroughly drenched with water which ran off into 
the trench and filled it. As the time of evening 
sacrifice drew near Elijah prayed to the Lord, and 
in answer to his prayer fire instantly descended 
from heaven and consumed the sacrifice with the 
wood and the altar, and licked up the water that 
was in the trench. Awed and overwhelmed by 
this manifestation of the power and supremacy of 
Jehovah, the people fell on their faces and cried, 
“Jehovah, He is God! Jehovah, He is God! 1” 
Elijah took advantage of the occasion to turn the 
feelings of the people against the priests of Baal, 
all of whom were taken, and, under the prophet’s 
direction, put to death. He then announced to 
Ahab that the drought had come to an end, and 
that soon the land would be refreshed with rain ; 
which accordingly came to pass. 

The destruction of the priests of Baal drew on 
the head of Elijah the wrath of Jezebel, Ahab’s 
queen ; and as she vowed to take his life the 
prophet fled to the south of Judah, to Beersheba. 
Here he left his servant and went himself into the 
desert towards Horeb. An account is given of his 
sustenance by an angel on his journey, and of a 
remarkable vision which he had on Horeb, when 
Jehovah passed before him as he stood at the 
entrance of a cave, and commissioned him to go to 
Damascus and there anoint Hazael to be king of 
Syria ; he was commanded also to anoint Jehu to 
be king of Israel, and Elisha, the son of Shaphat, 
to be prophet instead of himself. An account is 
then given of the invasion of Israel by Ben-hadad, 
king of Syria, who besieged Samaria, but was 
driven off by Ahab with great slaughter. Next 
year he renewed his assault, but was again defeated 
and ultimately taken prisoner. Ahab, however, in 
consideration of his restoring the cities which had 
been taken from Israel, and granting to him other 
privileges, dismissed him, for which he was rebuked 
by a prophet of the Lord. An instance is next 
given of the iniquitous rule of Ahab and the cruelty 
of Jezebel, in his appropriating to himself the vine- 
yard of Naboth, which he had coveted, and, at the 
suggestion of his wife, procuring Naboth’s death ; 
for which Elijah was commissioned to denounce 
judgment on Ahab and Jezebel, both of whom 
should die a violent and dishonoured death. An 
account is then given of the war in which Ahab 
fell. Having, in alliance with Jehoshaphat, the 
king of Judah, gone to battle with the king of 
Syria, he was killed by an arrow shot at a venture, 
and died in his chariot. As the prophet had pre- 
dicted, the dogs licked his blood. His body was 
brought to Samaria and buried there (xvi. 29— 
Xxli. 40. 

The historian turns from this lengthened account 
of the reign of Ahab to notice briefly the reign of Je- 
hoshaphat in Judah. This reign lasted for twenty- 
five years, and was characterized by the piety of 
the ruler, and by many salutary reforms and acts 
of public utility accomplished by him. He was 
buried in the city of David, and his son Jehoram 


succeeded him. With a brief notice of the acces- 





sion to the throne of Israel of Azariah the son of 
Ahab, and his evil character and conduct, the First 
Book of Kings is concluded (xxii. 41—5 3). There 
is, however, no real break in the narrative here ; the 
historian goes on to narrate what happened while 
Ahaziah was reigning—how Moab rebelled and 
endeavoured to cast off the yoke of Israel; how 
Ahaziah having been injured by a fall, went to 
inquire of Baalzebub, the god of Ekron, whether he 
should recover ; how Elijah, by the divine com- 
mand, intercepted his messengers, and announced 
that the king should not recover, but should surely 
die ; how the king sent band after band of armed 
men to take Elijah, of which the first two were 
consumed by fire from heaven, but the third was 
spared, and Elijah was commanded by God to go 
with it, and fear nothing ; and how he presented 
himself before the king, and told him as he had 
told his messengers that he should surely die, which 
happened accordingly. Ahaziah was succeeded by 
his brother Jehoram, the son of Ahab, as he had 
no son of his own (2 Kings i. 1—18). 

An account is next given of the rapture of Elijah 
into heaven, and of the appointment of Elisha to 
be prophet in his stead. Elijah was taken up in 
the view of Elisha as the two were together on the 
other side of Jordan; Elisha after this recrossed 
the river and tarried some time at Jericho, where 
he miraculously healed the waters which, from some 
cause, were unwholesome and caused death and 
barrenness. From Jericho he went up to Bethel, 
where was the principal school of the prophets, and 
where, consequently, as the successor of Elijah, he, 
now at the head of the prophets, had his residence. 
As he approached Bethel a band of youths (not 
little children) came out of the city, and mockingly 
called to him, ‘ Go up, thou bald head ; go up, thou 
bald head,” using a term of contempt, and meaning 
to ridicule the prophet, who was probably, at the 
end of a long journey, toiling wearily up the ascent 
to the town, by calling to him to quicken his steps 
and go up, vile person as he was. As the insult 
was really directed not so much against the prophet 
personally as against his office, and so against Him 
whose servant he was, it was instantly punished by 
their being attacked by two she-bears, which tore 
forty and two of them. From Bethel Elisha went 
to Carmel, probably to spend a season of prepara- 
tion for entering on the duties of his prophetic 
office among its solitudes ; and thence he passed 
on to Samaria (ii. 1—25). 

An account is next given of the reign of Jehoram, 
king of Israel, and especially of his victory over 
Moab inconjunctionwith Jehoshaphat king of Judah, 
and the king of Edom. As the united armies were 
on their march, they were in great distress from 
want of water; but Elisha, who at the requést of 
Jehoshaphat was consulted in this emergency, not 
only announced to them that a supply of water 
should be miraculously provided for them, but that 
their enterprise against Moab should be entirely 
successful. ‘The event answered to the prediction ; 
the Moabites were utterly discomfited; and the 
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king of Moab, unable to break through the host of 
assailants, in desperation took his eldest son and 
offered him for a _ burnt-offering (doubtless to 
Chemosh, the supreme deity of the Moabites) upon 
the wall. This king’s name was Mesha, and he is 
with good reason believed to be the king of that 
name whose inscription on the Moabite stone, 
recently discovered, has of late excited so much 
interest. The act of the idolatrous king excited 
intense horror and indignation against him among 
the Israelites (iii. 1—27). 

The historian then brings Elisha into the fore- 
ground of his narrative, and dwells at length on 
his exploits. He tells how he multiplied a poor 
widow’s small stock of oil, to such an extent that 
she was enabled by the sale of it to pay off her 
husband’s debts, which were pressing on her, and 
to procure sustenance for herself and her children ; 
how, in acknowledgment of hospitality which he 
received from a wealthy woman at Shunem, he 
promised her a son, and when the lad she, in 
in accordance with his promise, bore, was one day 
laid prostrate by a sunstroke, so that he died, the 
prophet restored him again to life ; how, at Gilgal, 
on an occasion when, through ignorance, an un- 
wholesome fruit (some species of gherkin, the colo- 
cyncth or the cucumis elaterium) had been cast 
into the pot in which the food of the sons of the 
prophets was being cooked, the prophet, by casting 
in a little meal, rendered the mess innocuous ; and 
how he miraculously multiplied a supply of bread 
that came to the place, so that from a few loaves 
and some ears of green corn roasted all the people 
were fed, and a residue left (iv. 1—44). 

An account is next given of a visit paid to the 
prophet by Naaman, an officer of high rank under 
the king of Syria, who, suffering from the disease 
of leprosy, had, at the suggestion of an Israelitish 
maid in the service of his wife, betaken himself to 
Elisha that he might receive from him a cure. 
When he presented himself to the prophet he was 
enjoined, through a messenger, to go and wash 
seven times in Jordan, and he should be clean. 
Indignant at the slight which he supposed had 
been passed upon him by the prophet, Naaman 
went off in a rage; but was ultimately persuaded 
by his servants to obey the prophet’s word. He 
went and dipped seven times in Jordan, and was 
immediately entirely healed, so that “his flesh 
came again like the flesh of a little child.” Full 
of wonder and gratitude, he returned to Elisha, 
and begged him to accept the costly present which 
he had brought with him as the price of his cure ; 
but this the prophet persistently declined. Naaman 
then begged to be permitted to take with him two 
mules’ burden of earth, that he might therewith 
erect an altar in his own land to Jehovah, whom 
he recognised as the true God; not because, as 
some have imagined, he was under the belief that 
Jehovah, as the tutelary God of Israel, could only 
be acceptably worshipped, as it were, on his own 
soil, but because he desired in this way to attest 
his faith in Jehovah as the only true God by erect- 





ing an altar of earth taken from the land where the 
worship of Jehovah was followed, and which should 
stand as a witness for Him among the heathen, 
and as a memorial to Naaman himself of the grace 
and power of which he had been the object in the 
cure of his disease. Naaman departed with the 
prophet’s benediction ; but Gehazi, the servant of 
the prophet, grudging the loss of such a prize as 
the rich Syrian offered, followed him, and, under 
pretence of a request from his master, obtained 
from him two talents of silver and two changes of 
garments, which he brought back and stowed in 
his house. His act, however, had not escaped the 
notice of Elisha, who, having challenged him with 
it, punished him by causing the leprosy of Naaman 
to cleave unto him and his seed for ever (v. 1—27). 

The historian then records how Elisha made the 
iron axe-head of one of the sons of the prophets, 
which had fallen off into the water, to rise and float 
on the surface ; how he made known to the king 
of Israel the purposes of the king of Syria, and 
put him on his guard against dangers to which, in 
consequence of these, he was exposed ; how, when 
the king of Syria, indignant that his schemes 
should be so frustrated, sent an armed band to 
apprehend the prophet in Dothan, where he was 
residing, they were, at the prayer of Elisha, smitten 
with blindness, were then by him led to Samaria, 
and having there had their sight restored, found 
themselves prisoners in the capital of the king of 
Israel ; how, when the king would have slain them, 
Elisha reproved him for such cruelty, and required 
him to give them food and send them away free ; 
how, when afterwards Samaria was besieged by the 
Syrians, and its inhabitants reduced to the last 
straits of famine, the king sent to destroy Elisha, 
because he regarded him as to blame for the misery 
that had come upon them, or for not using his 
power to avert or alleviate it ; how Elisha predicted 
that by the next day there should be an abundant 
supply of food, a prediction which seemed to one 
of the king’s courtiers so absurd, that he said, 
“ Behold, if the Lord would make windows in 
heaven might this thing be?” to which con- 
temptuous and unbelieving speech the prophet 
replied by telling him that he should see it with 
his eyes, but should not partake of the food pro- 
vided ; how a panic had seized the Syrian host 
during the night, so that in the early dawn they 
dispersed and fled, intelligence of which was brought 
into the city by four lepers who had penetrated to 
the camp of the Syrians, and found it deserted, 
with all their stores left behind; how plenty was 
thus brought to the famishing citizens, who crowded 
out to appropriate the stores the Syrians had left : 
and in their eagerness threw down and trampled 
to death the officer whom the king had appointed 
to keep the gate, and who was the same that had 
mockingly questioned the prophet’s promise of a 
supply of food, and whose death, under the circum 


stances in which it happened, the prophet had fore - 


tald (vii. r—20). 
The Shunamite lady, whose son Elisha had re. 
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stored from death, having by his advice left her 
home and gone to sojourn in the land of the Phi- 
listines, in order to escape a famine that was about 
to come on the land of Israel, found on her return, 
after a seven years’ exile, that her land had been 
alienated during her absence. In order to recover 
it, she made her appeal to the king, and fortunately 
arrived in his presence just as Gehazi, the servant 
of Elisha, who had been asked by the king to 
recount the great things his master had done, was 
relating how he had raised her son to life. On 
seeing her, Gehazi exclaimed, “ My lord, O king, 
this is the woman, and this is her son whom 
Elisha restored to life;” and she, at the king’s 
request, having confirmed the story, had her land 
restored to her, and compensation made for all it 
had produced during her absence. The historian 
then tells how Elisha went to Damascus, and on 
being visited by Hazael, one of the king of Syria’s 
officers, announced to him. that he should be king 
of Syria, and predicted the cruelties he should in- 
flict on the Israelites. Hazael repudiated the 
charge, but on his return home took occasion to 
slay his master, and then usurped the throne and 
reigned in his stead (viii. 1—15). 

The historian now returns to chronicle the suc- 
cession of the kings of Israel and Judah. In the 
fifth year of Joram, king of Israel, Jehoram, the son 
of Jehoshaphat, became king over Judah; a son- 
in-law of Ahab, he followed his ways and did evil 
in the sight of the Lord; yet the Lord who would 
not destroy Judah for his servant David’s sake, gave 
him the victory over Edom, which had revolted 
from him, though he did not succeed in reducing it 
again under the power of the kings of Judah. Je- 
horam’s reign lasted for seven years. After his 
death he was succeeded by his son Ahaziah, or 
Azariah, whose mother, Athaliah, a grand-daughter 
of Omri, king of Israel, and a daughter of Ahab, 
inherited the determination and depravity of these 
her progenitors. As might be expected, her son 
followed the same evil example, and did evil in 
the sight of the Lord. In alliance with Joram, 
king of Israel, he fought against Hazael, king of 
Syria. In this engagement the king of Israel was 
wounded and retired to Ramoth-Gilead, where he 
was visited by Ahaziah. Whilst the two kings were 
there, Elisha commanded one of the sons of the pro- 
phets to go and anoint Jehu, one of the king of 
Israel’s captains, to be king over Israel, and 
commission him utterly to extirpate the house of 
Ahab, because of their wickedness. Jehu was not 
slow to assume the dignity thus put upon him, and 
having set out for Jezreel, whither Joram had gone 
to be healed of his wounds, he met the two kings 
on the piece of ground which Ahab had taken from 
Naboth, and there he slew Joram, and caused his 


body to be cast out on the spot, that the word of 


the Lord might be fulfilled which He spoke by 
Elijah concerning the ruin that was to come on the 
house of Ahab (1 Kings xxi. 17—29). On the 
fall of Joram Ahaziah fled, but being pursued by 
Jehu he was wounded and escaped to Megiddo only 








to die there. Vengeance also was taken by Jehu 
on Jezebel, the widow of Ahab, who was thrown 
down from a window, trodden under foot by Jehu’s 
horsemen, and her body left to be devoured by 
dogs, as the prophet had foretold. Seventy de- 
scendants of Ahab were also slain in Samaria by 
Jehu’s orders, search was made for all related in 
any degree to the family of Ahab until none were left 
remaining, and forty-two of the relations of Aha- 
ziah, king of Judah, who fell into the hands of 
Jehu, met the same fate. Jehu excused these 
murders on the ground that he was only, out of 
zeal for the Lord of hosts, fulfilling his denunci- 
ations against the wicked kings ; but how little this 
was the real motive of his conduct was soon shown 
by his surpassing even them in his ardour for the 
establishment of the worship of Baal. His reign 
was disturbed and his kingdom diminished by the 
assaults of Hazael, king of Syria, who “cut Israel 
short and smote them in all their coasts.” After a 
reign of twenty-eight years, he died, and was buried 
at Samaria (vili. 16—x. 36). 

Meanwhile Athaliah, after the death of her son, 
had assumed the supreme power in Judah ; and, to 
make her position secure, she caused all the seed 
royal to be destroyed. One, however, Joash, was, 
through means of his aunt Jehosheba, sister of 
Azariah, preserved ; and, after being in hiding for six 
years in the house of the Lord, he was brought forth 
by Jehoiada, the high priest, and proclaimed king. 
Athaliah, attempting to thwart this proceeding, was 
slain ; and Jehoiada, who had become the guardian 
of the boy king, took occasion to purify the land 
from the worship of Baal, and to restore that of 
Jehovah. The reign of Joash was long; whilst 
Jehoiada lived, his course was wise and prosperous ; 
and he especially distinguished himself by the care 
and zeal he showed to repair the temple and restore 
its service. In the later part of his reign, however, 
he was reduced to straits through the invasions of 
Hazael, whom he had to buy off with the whole of 
the treasures, bdth of the Lord’s house and his 
own. After a reign of forty years, Joash was assassi- 
nated by two of his own servants, who, with others, 
had formed a conspiracy against him. He was 
succeeded by his son Amaziah (xi. 1—xil. 21). 

The historian turns now to the kingdom of Israel, 
and narrates how, under the reign of Jehoahaz, the 
son of Jehu, who followed the sins of Jeroboam, 
the son of Nebat, the land was grievously afflicted 
by Hazael, king of Syria. Jehoahaz reigned for 
seventeen years, and was succeeded by his son 
| Joash or Jehoash, who also followed evil courses. 
|In addition to a brief statement that he had wars 

with Amaziah, king of Judah, the only thing re- 
| corded of him is a visit he paid to Elisha when on 
| his death-bed. The death of the prophet is also 
| recorded, and a singular event that occurred at 
|his burial narrated. During the reign of Joash 
|the land was delivered from the yoke of the 
| Syrians, as the historian limits the time of their 
| oppression to the reign of Jehoahaz. Hazael was 
' now dead, and his son Benhadad, who succeeded 
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him, was thrice beaten by Joash, according to what 
Elisha had foretold, when he visited him on his 
death-bed. The death of Hazael, and the accession 
of his son Benhadad, are briefly noted (xiii. 1—25). 

Contemporary with Joash was Amaziah, king of 
Judah, and to him the historian now turns. His 
reign lasted for twenty-nine years, and he did that 
which was right in'the sight of the Lord, though he 
did not thoroughly purge the land of the resorts 
and practices of idolatry. An account is given of 
the vengeance he took on the murderers of his 
father, whom he slew, but whose children he would 
not injure ; in this following the injunction of Moses 
that the children should not be put to death for the 
fathers (Deut. xxiv. 16) ; and details are supplied of 
his wars with Joash, of which the historian had before 
given a passing notice. Amaziah, like his father, 
iell a victim to a conspiracy, and was killed at 
Lachish, whither he had fled. He was succeeded 
by his son Azariah, then in his seventeenth year. 
During the greater part of Amaziah’s reign the 
throne of Israel was occupied by Jeroboam, the 
son of Joash, who long survived him, reigning 
forty-one years. He was a wicked, but a vigorous 
king, who recovered for Israel much of the territory 
that had been taken from it. He was succeeded 
by his son Zachariah (xiv. 1—29). 

During the greater part of the reign of Jeroboam 
II. the throne of Judah was occupied by Azariah, 
whose reign extended to fifty-two years. He did 
that which was right in the sight of the Lord, 
though the high places were not removed, and the 
people still sacrificed and burnt incense on the 
high places. He was afflicted with leprosy, and 
dwelt in a house apart; whilst his son Jotham 
acted as regent in his stead, and at length suc- 
ceeded him. During his reign several kings 
reigned in Israel, of whom brief notices are given 
by the historian: Zachariah, the son of Jero- 
boam II. ; Shallum, the son of Jabesh, who con- 
spired against Zachariah, and slew him, and 
reigned in his stead; Menahem, the son of Gadi, 
who slew Shallum after he had reigned one month 
in Samaria, and who himself reigned ten years ; 
Pekahiah, the son of Menahem, who reigned only 
two years, and was deposed and slain by one of 
his own captains, Pekah, the son of Remaliah, who 
succeeded him, and who reigned twenty years. 
During his reign Israel was invaded by the king 
of Assyria, who captured a large portion of the 
country, and carried the inhabitants into Assyria. 
Whilst he was on the throne of Israel, Azariah, 
king of Judah, died, and his son Jotham became 
king. Jotham reigned sixteen years, and was suc- 
ceeded by his son Ahaz, Ahaz followed in the 
evil ways of the kings of Israel, and became a 
patron of idolatry in its worst forms. His reign 
was disturbed by the invasion of his country by 
Rezin, king of Syria, and Pekah, king of Israel ; an 
invasion which had been threatened in the time of 
his father. In his distress, Ahaz asked help from 
the king of Assyria; and, to induce him to come to 








the house of the Lord and in the treasures of the 
king’s house. In compliance with his request, the 
king of Assyria invaded Israel, as before mentioned, 
and penetrated as far as Damascus, and slew Rezin. 
At Damascus Ahaz met the king of Assyria, and 
whilst there saw an altar that took his fancy, so 
that he sent a pattern of it to Jerusalem, and there 
Urijah the priest had one erected, according to 
this pattern, on which Ahaz on his return offered 
sacrifice. This altar he sought to place on an 
equality with that consecrated to the service of 
Jehovah in the temple; and he made such altera- 
tions in the arrangements of the temple as showed 
his disregard for the sanctity of the place. After a 
reign of sixteen years Ahaz died, and was suc- 
ceeded by his son Hezekiah (xvi. 1—20). 

During the latter part of Ahaz’s reign in Judah, 
the throne of Israel was occupied by the usurper 
Hoshea. It was under him that the kingdom of 
Israel finally fell ; the people were carried captive 
into Assyria, and the country re-peopled with 
immigrants from different parts of the Assyrian 
empire. The historian gives an account of the in- 
vasion of the king of Assyria, Hoshea’s vain attempt 
to resist and repel him, the siege of Samaria which 
lasted for three years, the deportation of the Is- 
raelites as a punishment for their idolatry and sin- 
fulness, the establishment of the foreigners in their 
land, and the adoption by them, from superstitious 
feelings, of a mixed worship of Jehovah as the God 
of the country with that of their own idol deities 
(xvii. 1—41). 

Whilst these calamitous events were happening 
to the kingdom of Israel, that of Judah was enjoy- 
ing a measure of repose and prosperity under King 
Hezekiah, of whose reign the historian gives a 
more than usually full account. He was not suf- 
fered to remain unmolested by the king of Assyria, 
who sought to follow up his conquest of Samaria 
by the capture of Jerusalem; but Hezekiah was 
sustained by the assurances of the prophet Isaiah, 
and he and his kingdom were ultimately delivered 
from the perils with which they were threatened by 
the miraculous destruction, in a single night, of the 
host of the invader, and the flight of the king of 
Assyria to his own land, where he was soon after 
slain by two of his sons as he was worshipping in 
the house of Nisroch, his god. The historian next 
records how Hezekiah was recovered from a serious 
illness in answer to his earnest prayer, after having 
been told by the prophet Isaiah to set his house in 
order, for he should die and not live. The pro- 
phet was sent by God to announce to the king that 
his prayer had been heard, and that fifteen years 
more should be added to his life; and as a sign to 
assure him of this, the shadow was caused to go back 
on the dial of Ahaz that was in the court of the 
palace. On his recovery, Hezekiah received a de- 
putation from the king of Babylon to congratulate 
him, and, after the eastern fashion, to convey to 
him a present. The king unwisely showed them 
all his treasures, for which he was reproved by 


his aid, sent lim the silver and gold that was in’ Isaiah, who foretold the carrying of all these trea- 
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sures, he had in his vanity displayed, into Babylon, 
where his descendants should be reduced to the 
condition of slaves in the palace of the king of 
Babylon (xviii. 1—xx. 21). 

Hezekiah was succeeded by his son Manasseh, 
who did not follow in his father’s ways, but did evil | 
in the sight of the Lord; he was a zealous idolater, | 
and shed much innocent blood in Jerusalem. 
Through his wicked example and evil influence, 
Judah came under the divine malediction, and its 
ruin was foretold. Manasseh, after a long reign of 
fifty-five years, was succeeded by his son Amon, 
whose short reign of two years was marked by the 
same iniquities which had marked that of his father. 
He was slain by his servants, who made his son 
Josiah king in his stead. Josiah was but a child of 
eight years of age when he was thus elevated to the 
throne ; but from the first he showed himself to be 
under right influences, and throughout his reign, 
which lasted for thirty-one years, he laboured to 
re-establish the religion of Jehovah, and elevate 
the condition of the people. The historian re- 
cords how he provided for the repair of the 
temple, how the Book of the Law—doubtless 
an authentic copy of the Pentateuch which had 
been preserved among the archives of the temple, 
under the charge of thé priests, but had been allowed 
to fall aside and been forgotten—was found in the 
temple by Hilkiah, the high-priest, and how the 
king caused it to be read before him, and being 
alarmed when he heard the threatenings denounced 
therein against Israel in case of disobedience, sent 
to inquire of Huldah the prophetess, and was by 
her assured that the threatened judgments should 
certainly overtake the sinful nation, but not in his 
time. An account is then given of the reading of 
the recovered book in the audience of the people, 
and of the solemn renewal of the covenant by the 
king and the people, followed by the destruction 
of all the groves and vessels used in the idolatrous 
rites which still continued to be practised, and the 
purgation of the land from the abominations which 
the prevalence of idolatry had introduced. This 
pious and beneficent prince fell in battle whilst 
endeavouring to repress an army which Pharaoh- 
necho, king of Egypt, had sent against the king 
of Assyria, and died at Megiddo (xxi. 1—xxiii. 30). 

Josiah was succeeded by his son Jehoahaz, who 
reigned for only three months, having been de- 
posed by Pharaoh-necho, who carried him away 


| captive, and put the land under tribute. Pharaoh- 


necho placed Eliakim, the son of Josiah, on the 
| throne, and changed his name to Jehoiakim, as a 
|mark of his being his vassal, though as the one 
name is in meaning substantially the same as the 
other (Eliakim = God will set up ; Jehoiakim = 
Jehovah will set up), ‘he probably allowed the 
Jewish, king to choose for himself the new name 
| by which he was, as the vassal of Pharaoh, to be 
designated. Jehoiakim reigned for eleven years, 
and during his reign the first subjugation of the 
country to the king of Babylon occurred, and 
the disasters that culminated in the overthrow of 
the kingdom of Judea commenced (xxiii. 31— 
XXiv. 7). 

Jehoiakim was succeeded by his son Jehoiachin, 
whose short reign of three months ended in his 
being carried captive into Babylon with his mother 
and principal officers, and all the treasures of the 
temple, as well as those of the king’s house. 
Nebuchadnezzar, his conqueror, set up Mattaniah 
(whose name he changed into Zedekiah), the uncle 
of the deposed king, as king in his stead. After 
an inglorious reign of eleven years, Zedekiah, in an 
evil hour for himself, rebelled against the king of 
Babylon, which brought on him and his people the 
swift and summary vengeance of the great king. 
Jerusalem was besieged and taken, Zedekiah was 
captured, his two sons were slain before his eyes, 
his own eyes were put out, and, loaded with chains, 
the captive king was carried to Babylon, there to 
spend the miserable remnant of his days in dark- 
ness and captivity. Jerusalem was utterly destroyed, 
the body of the nation carried into exile, and all 
the wealth of the land transported to Babylon. 
Only a few of the poorer of the people were left, 
over whom Nebuchadnezzar set Gedaliah, the son 
of Ahikam, the son of Shaphan, as ruler. Some of 
the soldiers, however, who had escaped from the 
capture of Jerusalem combined to overthrow Geda- 
liah; and having done so they fled into Egypt, 
carrying with them the remnant of the people, be- 
cause they were afraid of the Chaldeans. The 
historian concludes his narrative by an account of 
a favourable change that came to Jehoiachin, who, 
after a captivity of thirty-seven years, was liberated 
from prison by Evil-merodach, the successor of 
Nebuchadnezzar, and kindly dealt with by him. as 
long as he lived, 
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THE STORY OF THE MINE. 


CHAPTER XV.—A CHARACTER IN REVOLUTION. 


AWN character 
be changed 


suddenly :—in 
time so brief, 


say, ‘Thus I 
was up to a 
certain time— 
thus I am 
since thattime 
passed over 
me?” 

Or, in other 
Z words, what is 
this but to ask 
—Can the cur- 
rent of a man’s 

@ daily and 
“7 worldly life, 
, fedasitisfrom 
f# innumerable 

ji m* sources of his 
past career—of his individual desires and aims—of 
his peculiar experiences, temptations, errors, truths, 
ignorances, knowledge—of his fierce battles against 
his fellows, while sympathizing with them in their 
traditional belief in the necessity of maintaining all 
those things that injure or destroy other and nobler 
kinds of sympathy ;—can all these powers and 
influences be at once not largely modified only, 
but absolutely changed in their essential nature ; 
reversed ; just as if a strongly flowing river, with 
its tributaries, were to turn, as by its own volition, 
and go back the way it came, in search of some 
newer and nobler channel through which alone it 
would henceforward pass ? 

Could such a question have been put to Israel 
Mort a few minutes before his eventful midnight 
visit with his overman to the mine, he would pro- 
bably have wondered for a brief space at the 
strangeness of it—have asked himself whether any 
influences could so change him—have smiled at 
the absurdity, and then forgotten it. 

And yet even now, as Rees Thomas bears him 
along in arms that tremble with their too great 
burden, yet cling to it as if with the instinct of the 
possession of some new and most invaluable trea- 
sure—something which, if only it can be saved and 
borne to the upper world, and to the freshness and 
glory of day, shall make the deputy’s own life more 
precious in his own eyes,—while Israel is thus 
being borne back towards the shaft, from which 
faint glimmerings of light now begin to reach them, 
and illumine their way, his whole being is in a state 
of revolution, however little conscious he may be 
of the fact. 

The inevitable slowness of the deputy’s move- 





a space of| 
| felt uncertain as to his route, and gone away a few 
that amancan | 





ments causes much time to pass, which in itself 
tends to Israel’s recovery. 

He has frequently to be put down and taken up 
again, in order to pass over, under, or circuitously 
by the difficulties of the way. 

On one of these occasions, Rees Thomas has 


steps to explore closer. 

Returning, he found, to his astonishment, Israel 
sitting up with his back against a mass of fallen 
rock. 

The deputy held his lamp to Israel’s face ; and 
the illumination cast there by the dim light was as 
nothing to the inner radiance that almost trans- 
figured the scarred, storm-beaten face of the deputy 
as he met Israel’s faint smile, and listened to the half- 
inarticulate words, slowly and laboriously uttered— 

“TI thought you had left me to my fate.” 

““T shall never leave you till I have placed you 
in His hands whose servant I am, and whose ser- 
vice will yet be yours. Come!” 

Israel gazed on the deputy’s features with all the 
wonder and earnestness that was possible to him 
under his physical state—gazed as if this were a 
problem he must master at any cost, and yet could 
not; then shut his eyes, strove to rise, but was 
unable to lift his weight ; then again knew no more 
till a few minutes later he found himself near the 
sump, or water-pit, looking up through the shaft 
wistfully to the faint light at the top. 

Glancing round for the deputy, he saw him 
coming toward him with a pitcher of water. Israel 
drank from it, drank again and again, and was 
wonderfully refreshed ; and would have gone on 
drinking while a drop remained in the vessel, but 
the deputy took it from him with gentle force, and 
dashed the remainder in his face. 

Israel gasped for a moment between his anger 
and the shock, but presently found himself so much 
strengthened, that he was able, with the deputy’s 
assistance, to stand upright; though he trembled 
like one who leaves his bed for the first time after 
weeks of an exhausting and dangerous illness, and 
he knew he should utterly collapse and fall if the 
deputy’s arms were but for a moment withdrawn. 

“ Could you, do you think, sit astride the bar I 
had rigged up to descend with, you being on one 
side the rope, and I the other?” 

“ Ves,” feebly responded Israel, “ if- 

“JT know; if I hold you. Of course I shall hold 

ou ” 

Then he led him toward where the rope hung, 
and which was quivering with the latest of the 
many anxious signals of inquiry passed from above ; 
and after a minute or two Israel was not only safely 
seated on the cross-bar, and his hands clenching the 
rope, but had a rope so securely lashed round his 
waist and shoulders, that even if he again became 
insensible, he might be borne safely up to the 


” 





surface. 
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The deputy now took his own seat, blew a shrill | or man, that I can offer nothing, do nothing to keep 
piercing note on a whistle that hung round his | the life in here that is so quick ‘hurrying away ?” 


neck, shook the rope above their heads as well as | 


The deputy’s eyes had been for some time closed, 


he could, while he and Israel lessened the tension | but now they opened a little, while his lips oozed 


by supporting themselves a moment on their feet, 


| with foam ; 


but as he slowly recognised Israel, a 


and after a brief and agitating pause, they found | smile, such as only his Divine Master, Christ, could 


themselves swiftly moving upwards 

Too swiftly ! for the rope swayed to and fro with 
its burden, till the men struck violently against first 
one side then the other. 

The deputy, however, soon recovered his presence 
of mind; and with a strong stick managed speedily 
to keep them both tolerably safe, by keeping them 
from touching the walls. 

“Take care!” suddenly cried Israel, in a voice 
that seemed almost like his own strong one come 
back. “Take care! There are pieces of iron and 
lumps of earth falling down the shaft !” 

The swaying of the rope and the injured state of 
the shaft was indeed making their upward course 
exceedingly perilous. Again rose, and stronger 
than before, Israel’s. warning cry, “‘ Take care!” 

Alas! it came too late;.a heavy piece of iron 
was loosened by the rope near the top of the 
shaft, it fell on some protruding mass of rubbish, 
rebounded a little towards the centre, and so fell, 
till it struck the deputy on the head at the moment 
he was just touching with his outstretched stick the 
side of the shaft. 

The stick fell from his grasp, the head dropped, 
the hand that held by the rope relaxed, a moment 
more and he would have fallen from the dreadful 
perch, but that Israel clasped him suddenly in his 
arms ; and held to him in spite of the dizziness and 
blows and injuries that the renewed oscillation 
caused ; and against which there was now no help 
but patient endurance, and hope that the top might 
yet be reached alive; held to him, even while he 
was himself almost unconscious of anything but the 
dull confused sense of one painful shock after 
another, and so they reached the surface. 

Strong hands, anxious faces, and earnest hearts 
were there ready to receive them, while others kept 
off the swaying, agitated, turbulent crowd of people, 
from which rose every instant some anguished cry 
of mother, or wife, or daughter, asking dreadful 
questions that no one could answer, and vainly 
striving to get to the pit mouth, so that they might 
know at the earliest moment one way or another 
the fate of the missing ones. 

The group at that moment nearest the shaft was 
an impressive one. The deputy was lying on the 
ground within a dark circle of forms, on which fell 
the first faint rays of a cold daybreak. Israel was 
on his knees supporting him ; and with eyes that 
seemed to flash and burn in the wonderful inten- 
sity of their fixed, despairing, defiant, yet tender 
and anguished gaze. 

“Can God live and let this man die?” seemed 
the question of one moment. And then the next, 
“‘ Will He not spare him, even for his own gain, to 
be still so served?” And yet again, “ Am I help- 
less, so utterly helpless, of no value either to God 





have inspired, broke over it, and his lips moved, 
though to Israel’s distress no sound came with the 
effort. 

“ Try again,” he said, with a touching effort to 
modulate the returning harshness of his voice, 
*‘ while I listen.” 

He bent down, and succeeded in hearing a few 
words, 

“ Tsrael—my—my—wife—and—” 

“ They are mine if you die. I swear it!” inter- 
rupted Israel, perfectly conscious of all he was 
saying ; yet doing it as if it were the most natural 
thing in the world for him to do; and only un- 
conscious of—thinking, caring nothing about—the 
sudden revolution of his whole being consummated 
in this solemn undertaking. 

“Did I not say?” burst out the deputy with a 
flash of enthusiasm that overmastered for a moment 
the deadly faintness that possessed his whole 
frame :— 

He paused, breathless; 
his eyes half closed. 

“What?” urged Israel. 

“That you are mine—bought with my blood, 
and now belong to Him who bought me and all 
of us. Living or dying, I claim you for Him !” 

His head dropped on his breast. Israel felt his 
weight increase, and gently lowered him nearer, 
nearer still, to that mother-earth, which seemed again 
to yearn for her child, till at last he lay prostrate ; 
Israel bending over him rigid as a statue of stone, 
and with an expression on his face that seemed to 
be as stern and immovable as if his lineaments were 
indeed carved on the stone. 

A low whisper of “ He is dead !” was now heard 
from among the bystanders; and it was taken up 
and repeated, again, again, and again, till the crowd 
that had become suddenly silent, as aware of the 
tragedy within which they could not get close 
enough to see, became agitated with comment, 
discussion, and increasing but vague alarms as to 
the extent and consequences of the night’s calamity. 


his face again clouding, 


CHAPTER XVI.—IN THE VALLEY OF THE SHADOW 
OF DEATH. 


For two days the only question in the doctor’s 
mind was not whether either of the two men would 
live, but which would die first. 

But on the third day, the doctor found, on 
making his usual rounds, two couches, placed 
opposite and near each other in Israel’s sitting- 
room ; and that these were occupied—the one by 
Israel, the other by the deputy. 

Though a certain something noticeably subdued 
in demeanour had begun to appear in Israel while 
the men were handling him and the deputy imme- 
diately after the accident, and enhancing by the 
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lightest touch the almost intolerable physical 
anguish he endured from burns, bruises, and 
shattered nerves, he burst out in anger when, 
forgetting his orders to take the deputy, whom 
he refused to believe dead, to his (Israel’s) own 
house, they moved away with the senseless frame 
in quite a different direction, the one leading to 
the deputy’s own house. 

And Israel was right. Nature and the doctor 
together brought back the deputy’s wandering 
forces of life—wandering as if to seek a final exit. 
He had been stunned, not killed; and though a 
second danger threatened, that of insanity, through 
the injury to the brain, the doctor soon saw reason 
to believe there was no harm done that was not 
remediable. 

Israel quickly recovered. He was burnt in many 





parts, but happily had defended his face with his 
hands, when he saw, or almost felt before he saw, 
the river of fire passing over him; and the hands, | 
though very painful and inflamed, were happily 
much protected by the black gloves that Israel | 
happened to wear. 

He had worn these gloves for the first time in 
his life at the death of his children ; a second time 
at the death of his wife ; and then, frugal as ever, he 
put them by, till he remembered he had no more 
deaths to look for, except his own, and as he could 
hardly wear them at //a¢ funeral, he had better 
wear them now. And so he began to put them on 
now and then, though he was almost more com- 
fortable without than with them, except when, as 
on the night of his going forth chilly from his warm 
bed into the air, he needed them. 

Israel, as he lay on the couch and thought of 
many things, often thought of and looked at his 
hands, as if wondering what life would be to one so 
busy and restless, were he to lose them, or have 
them rendered useless. 

“No bones were broken,” he told the doctor 
before waiting for the doctor to tell him, and as to 
bruises, why, that was the doctor’s business ; and so 
Israel dismissed at once all further personal care 
about the many surface injuries he had received, and 
about the pain which was, as the doctor knew well, 
extremely great, especially when the times for 
dressing the wounds came round. 

Israel’s first display of growing recovery was the 
demand on his old housekeeper to bring him a 
table, paper, pens and ink, all of which he imme- 
diately made use of in writing a little note, and 
folding it up, but which he did not address, as the 
deputy reclining opposite him, and watching Israel, 
seemed to notice ; though whether understandingly 
he could not say, as the deputy had not yet spoken 
a single word, or given a single clear sign of mental 
recovery. 

The deputy also seemed to notice that on the 
doctor’s next visit to them Israel put this note into 
the doctor’s hands as if it were a matter of course | 
and of little importance. 

Perhaps the doctor saw the deputy’s look of in- 
quiry ; for, after reading it, and dressing Israel’s 





wounds, when he crossed to the deputy-—being 
then between the two men—he smiled significantly 
and held out the note in front of his heart for the 
deputy to take without attracting Israel’s attention. 
When the doctor had gone, and Israel had dropped 
off into a fitful slumber, the deputy, reviving a little 
in strength, read what had been written thus :— 


“Look after him. If I and the mine are to be 
ever worth a pin, he must be saved, set up, made 
strong. Get extra advice if you think it necessary. 
Whatever must be paid shall be. Take my word 
for that. A. 2” 


Was it the mine Israel cared for? Was it the 
business-help Israel felt he more than ever needed, 
and that the deputy could so well render? Or was 
there something below the obvious and apparently 
selfish meaning—that Israel felt, but did not choose 
to avow, or even be suspected ot ? 

What the doctor thought the doctor never said, 
so nothing could be got from him. 

But what the deputy thought may be guessed 
from the nervous clutch towards his Bible that lay 
near,—the sudden cessation of his reading, and 
the backward stretch of his head upon his pillow, 
so that he might gaze upward unseen, and breathe 
out the prayer his soul was strong to feel, but his 
voice was too weak to give utterance to. 


CHAPTER XVII.—ACTION ONCE MORE. 

Ir was all the doctor could do to keep Israel to 
his couch for these three days; and it was more 
than he could do to keep him from attending to 
business during them, 

Israel not only disobeyed and rebelled against 
the doctor, but managed to make him a partner in, 
a conspiracy against himself. 

“Some letters must be written. There’s nobody 
but you, while my fingers are in this state. Sit 
down. We'll have it over soon, and then I'll be 
your model of patience for the whole neighbourhood 
afterwards.” 

The doctor shrugged up his shoulders, but sat 
down, and played the part of amanuensis to his 
patient. 

Wisely thinking it best to be himself the first to 
communicate the bad tidings, Israel dictated a 
brief note to young Mr. Knight, and addressed it 
to the care of his employers in London. 

Then he made the doctor indite seven or eight 
urgent appeals to brother colliery owners living 
within some twenty miles round, all asking for help 
in his extremity. He wanted money for the in- 
jured people, who were poor, and which the doctor 
was to receive and distribute ; he wanted superior 
men—agents, viewers, or managers—to come and see 
the mine and give counsel; he wanted a score or 
two of hardy, brave colliers, who were not, like his 
own, demoralised by the accident ; and to whom he 


| undertook to pay for the time extra wages, and 


allowances for special expenses. 
When this was. done, Israel’s feverish mind 
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calmed a little; and he promised the doctor, who 
claimed a day’s rest by way of reward for his 
double labours, that he would now be quiet for a 
little, on receiving the doctor’s assurance that 
Israel’s own people were on the watch to do what 
ought to be done. 








principally to enlarge the area thus submitted to 
experiment, but in order to guard against a very 
fruitful source of danger, that arising from the fact 
that the space along any extended front may be 
divided into different stalls—that is, places where 
coal has been dug out, while pillars of coal were 


Alas for Israel! There was to be no rest for| left standing on each side as walls. A stall in 
him—except in action. Within a few minutes | front may happen therefore to be safe from water 
after making this promise to the doctor, and while | to a considerable distance, and yet the stall on 
he-was noticing how much more regularly the | either side may burst forth with an inundation the 
deputy breathed and how much less noiselessly, he | instant it is penetrated. 
found himself suddenly face to face with the spectre; Israel had been dealing with just such a case 
he knew to be waiting for him, which he had| within the last few months, when pecuniary diffi- 
avoided as long as he could without precisely | culties had become pressing,«and coal must be got 
fearing it, but the proportions and lineaments of! at all hazards. He had bored, and bored, to the 
which now appalled him with horror. | right, to the left, and straight onward, in the direc- 

It was Ruin he beheld—ruin absolute—irretriev- | tion he wanted his hewers to go, and no signs of 
able ruin from which there could be no escape ! | these hidden reservoirs of water had appeared. 

The mine had existed so long, and been worked| But one day, Israel, who was always hovering 
without costly reparations only by aid of a con-| about the boring apparatus, and who was sure to 
stant series of tricky but skilful contrivances to | be there, when the borers were away near the engine 
evade doing the things that needed to be done in | to get ahot potato with their dinners—one day, at 
order to make it reasonably safe as regarded life, | the noontide hour, Israel saw to his alarm signs in 








and reasonably secure as regarded the capital in- 
volved. He knew that only too well. 

He knew not yet the precise amount of the | 
recent damage, but he felt assured that one result | 
at least would follow now or very soon—that the | 
mine must be shut up, or still larger capital obtained 
than he had yet asked for. 

Where was he to get it, now that the security 
he had to offer—the mine—was so depreciated 
in actual value; and that again so greatly injured 
in commercial estimation by the accident ? 

He wondered many times, till indeed he was 
vexed with himself for so senseless a piece of self- 
annoyance, what the slumbering deputy opposite 
him would think, if he could but know of one 
incident after another that now rose up in Israel’s 
too faithful memory to trouble him—incidents 
where Israel had scented danger with unerring 
skill, but had concealed it from every living breast, 
and immediately set to work to put up obstacles of 
various kinds to prevent any of the colliers touch- 
ing upon these peril-spots, but not attempting any 
but the most trivial efforts to remove the causes of 
danger. 

As he gazed towards the deputy’s face—of which 
he could only see the scarred side, and above it 
the calm, pale brow—he seemed drawn as by some 
kind of secret fascination to recall one particular 
incident, in spite of the superstitious fear that the 
deputy, who was a perpetual wonder to him, might 
have a latent power to imbibe the knowledge of it, 
thus set afloat in the spiritual atmosphere that 
hung about him. 

When miners believe themselves to be approach- 
ing old and abandoned workings, which frequently 


become vast reservoirs of water, the law of the | 


position is to keep on boring by the aid of a boring- 
rod, not only considerably in advance and directly 
in front of the workings, but also in diagonal lines 





right and left. This is done not simply or even 


the left-hand diagonal boring that caused him, with- 


| out recalling the men from their refreshment, in- 


stantly to work the borer himself; and to go on as 
if almost madly desirous to go as far as possible 
before he might be interrupted by any inquisitive 
eyes. 

He was but too successful. Easier every instant, 
as he did not fail to note, became the work of 
penetration ; until at last he stopped, his face drip- 
ping with perspiration, and he stood still as if para- 
lysed with fear. 

But that was no mood for Israel long to remain 
in. He remembered his maps, and on remember- 
ing, was certain now, with this experience of his 
with the boring rod, that he was about to tapa 
sort of hidden under-ground lake, that would, once 
let loose, soon make a mere watery wreck of the 
whole mine. 

But he also felt sure that by slightly inclining to 
the right his future working level, he would evade 
for many months at least any close proximity to 
this dangerous abyss—the shape of which he knew 
from his maps—and so resolved not to stay all 
workings whatsoever in the neighbourhood, as he 
knew he ought to have done, but simply to close 
up the way on the left. 

With characteristic strength of will and prompti- 
tude of purpose, he managed unaided so to break 
off the stem of the boring-rod as to leave the 
greater portion within the rock, thanking his stars 
that no rush of water had overtaken him, and set 
to naught all his plans for concealment. 

“I think, Morgan,” he said, as one of the borers 
returned from his dinner, the smell of tobacco 
strong about him, “I think we'll stop this. We're 
wasting time here ; and we might as well bore into 
the sides of Plinlimmon. I’ve had an accident— 
trying to withdraw the rod—but it’s no matter—it 
was pretty well worn out. So leave this, and turn 
the place into a gob—for your rubbish.” 
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Thus Israel not only silenced possible suspicion, 
but prepared a buttress that would daily grow 
stronger, against any pressure such as water in 
great body often exercises with fatal effect. 

Now, as he recalled the incident, his own con- 
duct—thought nothing of at the time—seemed to 
startle him alike as regarded the past, present, and 
future. 


The injury done by the explosion might at any | 


moment prove to have been also great enough to set 
free these imprisoned waters. 

He sickened at the contemplation, and in sheer 
necessity of relief could not help but shout to the 
deputy, 

“Can’t you talk a bit? Do for heaven's sake try, 
or I shall go mad !” 

The deputy rose at the summons into a sitting 
posture, looking, Israel thought, more like a man 
who had actually risen from the dead, than even 
from the extremest danger of death. 

And it was evident, from the wandering look of 
his eyes, and the painful efforts that became gra- 
dually apparent in his face, that he felt for the time 
as one divided from all past experience by an im- 
passable gulf. 

He gazed on Israel without recognition. He 
stared up at the roof and sideways at the walls of 
his chamber; looked down upon his own form; 
touched with the fingers of one hand the fingers of 
the other, as if vainly striving to know whether they 
were indeed his own, then helplessly closed his 
eyes, and leaned back against the heaped-up pillows 
behind him, and so remained for some minutes, 
during which Israel did not think it well to speak 
to him, or make any kind of effort to attract his 
attention, watching him, however, the while with 
the deepest interest. 

Presently the doctor came in again, and obeying 
the signal Israel gave, went at once to - de- 
puty, felt his pulse, raised the lids of his eyes, and 
spoke to him, but without receiving any kid of 
answer, or sign that he had been heard. 

Taking a phial from his pocket, he poured out 
the contents into a wine-glass, and asked the deputy 
to drink. 

Still receiving no reply, he touched his lips with 
his fingers, after dipping them in the mixture, and 
then put the glass to them. Mechanically they 
opened, and little by little the doctor managed to 
get the whole swallowed. 

After another prolonged and earnest look, the 
doctor crossed to Israel, and said in a low voice,— 

“ He will sleep now, and when he wakes—if he 
ever wakes—he will be either a confirmed madman 
or on the way to a rapid and decisive cure. I am 
hopeful. If, as I am inclined to believe, he has 
just passed safely through the one critical moment 
when Nature makes her last effort for salvation, the 
present state is only the natural reaction from so 
violent a struggle, the intense and inevitable yearn- 
ing for rest, which must be had, no matter at what 
cost. If it does not mean that, it means, as I have 
said, death or insanity.” 





| 





“ Then he will require to be kept quiet for many 
days ?” said Israel after a prolonged and gloomy 
fit of silence. 

“ Certainly,” responded the doctor. 

“ All right. Then I must be up and stirring.” 

_“ Not to-day,” said the doctor with quick de- 
cision. 

“Why not ?” sharply demanded Israel. 

“ Because you will almost certainly have a re- 
lapse if you do, and because I bring you news 
that will convince you there is no occasion. Already, 
and without waiting for my letter, they have sent 
you from the great Penmau colliery one of their 
most experienced viewers and a detachment of six- 
and-twenty picked men, and they are now about to 
venture down and examine into the actual state of 
things, and do whatever seems most necessary on 
the spur of the moment.” 

“Thanks! thanks!” ejaculated Israel slowly, 
and, as the doctor thought, almost grudgingly. Per- 
haps he felt all the misgivings natural toa man who 
has been long concealing from the world a perilous 
secret, and sees the moment arrive when others 
must get upon the track, and may suddenly expose 
him to the shame and scorn of his fellows, perhaps 
drive him from society to seek thenceforward the 
haunts known only to despair. 

If he could but have been there with the ex- 
plorers to go through the mine with them! To say 
the right word, suggest the right thought at the pre- 
cise moment that might make both so valuable! 
To lure them in this direction, or to check them in 
that ! 

‘Well now, Mr. Mort,” said the doctor as he took 
up his hat to go, “ promise me to be quiet to-day, 
and I promise you not only to let you off to-mor- 
row, but to do all I can in the meantime to fortify 
you against what you must expect to see and hear 
—when you do venture again to the mine.” 

“ Ay—that’s it! What I must see and hear! 
And do you think, doctor, I have done anything 
else but see and hear since I came back to this 
place in this company? The groans of the dying 
—the faces of the dead—the reproachful cries of the 
women and children—this is the sort of devil’s 
music and devil’s show to which I have been listen- 
ing and on which I have been gazing ever since. 
And the sleeping your drugs give me—or what you 
call sleeping—is worse than any waking. I can by 
sheer force—ay, doctor, stare at me if you like—but 
I can, I say, by sheer force, while I have got all 
my faculties about me—fight, and fight hard, with 
all this hideous phantasmagoria, and put down a 
deal of it ; and what I can’t, I can bear—asa 
man should. But in sleep all sorts of ghastly, 
creeping nameless monstrous creatures — things 
hatched in the mine, but things I never saw, nor 
ever expect to see, there—seem to know that I 
am made suddenly helpless, that I have no arm of 
will to strike at them—that I am ripe for suffering, 
impotent to resist—and the knowledge seems to 
put a new spirit into them, a kind of jovial mad- 
ness over their prey—so that-———-” 
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He paused, wiped his brow, seemed to shun the 
doctor’s glance, then with a great and most painful 
change of voice, as if he had but mewly discovered 
that his crown of strength—a crown, even if one 
of iron—was being taken from him, and that thence- 
forward all things were possible, no matter to what 
extent of degradation they might carry him, said :— 

“ What was I talking about, doctor? But there! 
it doesn’t matter.” 

The.doctor was much embarrassed, but thought 
it best to be silent, and let Israel continue as he 
pleased. 

But Israel knew—no man better—the value of 
silence, and so offered neither explanation nor 
apology for his recent excitement. 

The’ doctor again took up his hat, which he had 
put down, and then grasped with his usual cordial 
grasp, as though nothing particular had happened, 
the hand of Israel, which was so damp and alto- 
gether unsatisfactory to the doctor that he held it, 
unresistingly, and looked into Israel’s eyes, which 
were wild and rolling. The touch and look, both 
full of sympathy, affected Israel as he had never 
been affected before by such mute agencies. He 
pressed the doctor’s hand, and grew calm. 

After a little pause, he again broke the silence, 
and said with a something on his face that looked 
more like a true smile than the doctor had ever 
seen on it before :— 

“T meant to have got rid of all this sad stuff be- 
fore you came—I meant him yonder to have had 
the benefit, not you.” 

The doctor laughed, and then they chatted a 
white on ordinary subjects, though Israel seemed 
as if wanting yet to say something, and at last it 
came out. 

“Tt is but a cowardly way—to shut your eyes 
when you see dangers a-head. I’ve been trying 
to manage it, but can’t. So, doctor, be prepared. 
I fear very much this explosion, which luckily has 
not yet cost us much in life, whatever else it may 
cost” (and there the doctor knew by the pause that 
a heavy sigh had escaped Israel, but that he had 
smothered the sound of it), “will be followed by 
other explosions. I ought to be there, you see. I 
ought to warn this new party of explorers. I must 
do it—I will—ay, and at once!” 

He stood up, and looked for the moment as if 
he could go forth and fulfil whatever duty or self- 
interest might demand. 

“They are down in the mine by this time, and 
they are certainly taking all possible precautions,” 
said the doctor, standing directly before Israel, his 
attitude and breadth of form seeming to say, “I'll 
argue with you if that'll do; but if not, then you 
shall have what you’re so fond of—force.” 

“ They are down, are they ?” echoed Israel in a 
tone which might be either resignation or discon- 
tent, so curiously did it seem to hover between 
both. 

Just at this moment a sweet voice began singing 
outside the house. It was the voice of a woman 
—thrilling, strange, and sweet. 
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It was a verse from a hymn that she sang, and 
Israel did not at first catch or recognise the words. 
But she had no sooner finished the verse than, 
instead of going on with the hymn, she repeated 
the same lines, and then Israel understood them 
distinctly enou gh. 
“On Jordan’s stormy banks I stand 
And cast a wistful eye 
To Canaan’s fair and happy land, 
Where my possessions lie.” 

Israel’s eye caught the doctor’s inquiringly, who 
said, 

“ Do you know where she got that ?” 

“No.” 

Yesterday, this poor woman, who has been 
haunting the pit mouth ever since the accident, 
and who, I am sorry to say, is insane, with 
the shock of hearing of her husband’s death,—” 

“Who is he ?” asked Israel abruptly. 

“Let me see; what is his name?” mused the 
doctor, as if trying to recollect. “ But, no matter, 
just now. Yesterday, while she was taking advan- 
tage of a few moments’ delay, during which the pit 
mouth had few people about, to look down and call 
for her husband by his name, she suddenly—so the 
man told me who was standing by her—she sud- 
denly turned her face toward him, half stooping as 
she was, with such a bright and glad look mingling 
with the glance of the mad woman, that he was at 
once fascinated and appalled, as shewhispered to him, 

“<«He’s there! Hehears me! Hark! He’s too 
happy to speak to me, so he sings, as they say 
the angels do.’ 

“«¢ And what does he say ?’ asked the man. 

“<¢T can’t tell, not yet. Do you listen too. I am 
so frightened often at the thought of him—so good, 
so fit only to live in heaven—that perhaps now he 
is angry that I didn’t have more faith that he was 
alive and would never be taken from me. Come, 
stoop down and listen! Oh, do ask him what he 
says, I intreat you!’ 

“The man stooped, more to please and quiet ker 
than from any expectation to hear the voice of her 
lost husband ; then shook his head, and said to 
her, 

“<¢Tf you heard anything, it was only the echo of 
your own call.’ 

“This so excited her that she burst into transports 
of grief and anger, and in answer to her passionate 
appeals they all shouted. She again listened, and 
brought others to listen, and at last, to their astonish- 
ment, there was borne up towards them the sound 
of a man’s feeble voice. 

“ By slow degrees they managed to discover that 
he had by a variety of means contrived to raise 
himself to a considerable height in the shaft through 
the débris that to a certain extent blocked it. 

“ They lowered to him’a can with some drink, and 
then when they again heard him, he was singing the 
verse the woman just now sung, and which she had 
listened to at the pit’s mouth with all the uncon- 
cealed transport of a child when some unexpected 
incident has made her full of delight and expecta- 
tion. 
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“ He was ultimately got up; and at the first sight 
of him, the poor creature who had been stretching 
out her arms yearningly to receive him, clapped 
her hands to her face, gave one wild scream of 
terror, and fled.” 

“He was not her husband, then ?” 
huskily. 

“No.” 

“Who was?” 

“Your friend yonder. The false news of his 
death sent her out of her senses, and the fresh 
incident of yesterday has finished her quite, I fear.” 


said Israel 





Israel looked as if no new calamities could hurt | 


him. He seemed neither stunned nor overwhelmed, 
he spake revealed what was passing within ; but it 
soon became evident to the doctor that the un- 
natural self-control his presence imposed, or helped 
to impose, could do no good and might do much 
harm, so with another kindly pressure of Israel’s 
now unsympathetic hand, he took his leave. 


CHAPTER XVII.—ISRAEL’S LIFE-THEORY BROUGHT 
TO THE TEST. 


NEVER was rest more bitter and less whole- 
some to a man, in spite of the great need he had 


for it, than this which Israel experienced after the | 


doctor left. 

There he lay, and opposite to him the sleeping 
deputy, happily as yet unconscious of this new 
calamity that waited, perhaps, to overthrow again 
the reason that had been so terribly shaken, and at 
the very moment of its seeming return to health. 

It is, however, one of the inevitable conditions 
of mining life, that the shock experienced by the 
survivors after every calamity finds them prepared 
to bear while the immediate effect lasts, and pre- 
pared to forget the moment forgetfulness becomes 
at all possible. 

As to Israel, he had perhaps never known before 
what such’a shock meant. When such accidents 
happened he had been sorry, had rendered his due 
share of help, listened with patience to scorched men 
and to weeping women ; done, in fact, all he was 
expected to do, so long as he was not asked to give 
mone lisplay emotion 
which it was not in his nature to feel:—and so 
through long years it seemed. 

But now he felt as if all the terrible arrears of 
heartfelt sympathy, due to the many unfortunates 
he had known, were coming down upon him in one 
fell swoop, concentrated in the person of the 
deputy. 

At times he wished he had never seen him. 
Then he wished he had not so often stopped his 
mouth when he wanted to talk on matters deeply 
interesting to him, but that seemed, at the time, to 
Israel like feeding on husks and chaff. He would 
like now to have heard all Rees Thomas had 
wanted to say, so that he might weigh it, over and 
over, in these moments of forced leisure and gloom. 

Then he tried to speculate on the motives of 
the man. Somehow Israel, in all his past life, had 











never failed to satisfy himself about the characters 
and views of those with whom he was thrown into 
contact. 

His plan had been simple: 

First, he had laid down one broad, clear theory, 
that reduced all things to a kind of order, to begin 
with. Every man’s first object is to take care of 
himself. That was Israel’s theory ; one which he 
applied with absolute rigidity to all conditions of 
men, and which he had never found to fail—so, at 
least, he concluded. 

But within this broad theory he recognised a 
great variety of practice. Some men cared for 


nothing but the theory, and would only find its 
so far as his voice or manner or the few words 








limits when getting rather nigh to the criminal law ; 
some modified it so as to fit it to their own kindly 
dispositions ; some to harmonize it with the doc- 
trines of Christianity, “ making,” as Israel used to 
say to himself, sardonically, “an awful discord of 
the job ;” some, again, would use, abuse, or mani- 
pulate the theory to suit their natural passions ;— 
and so there was always plenty to do for such 
natural, practical philosophers as Israel, while seek- 
ing to discover how this man’s bent lay, or whither 
that woman’s fancy tempted her, when he wanted 
to benefit by the knowledge. 

But what, then, means this portentous pheno- 
mena? This deputy? A man whose every action 
seems to run counter, as by the operations of an in- 
vincible law or profound instinct, to Israel’s life-long 
theory, and who is neither fool nor madman ? 

At least Israel thinks he is neither of these things ; 
nay, strange to say, almost hopes so, in spite of the 
fact that he is conscious the deputy’s theory and 
his own must be hopelessly irreconcilable. 

The circumstance that most puzzles him is this 
—Why should -he, Israel, care about the deputy’s 
theory? If he be neither fool nor madman, what 
then? What is that to Israel? Can’t he eat, and 
drink, and sleep as well as ever? Has he not just 
as good reason as he has ever had to believe that 
his theory will do as much good to him now that 
the deputy rejects it, as if he had accepted it, or 
as if he had never known any such strange heretic 
come to disturb the social state ? 

He feels mortified, confused, perplexed, as he 
recognises the fact that either he or his theory has 
changed i. 

W hy does not the deputy waken, sane, healthy, 
and strong, and narrate to him the story of his 
past life, his inner life, that Israel may see with his 
own mental eyes, touch with his own mental hands, 
the very fountain or source whence such a life 
could spring up, grow, live, in a world like ours, 
conforming to it in all sorts of ways, yet at issue 
with it in the deepest things, and not for its own 
sake, but for the world’s! Bah! It could not be 
true! It was a case of eccentricity, and Israel 
would think no more of it. 

At that moment the air was rent by a tremendous 
explosion. The glass in Israel’s windows was 
broken by the concussion. He netded no one to 
tell him what had happened. His continual mis 
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givings had been only too fearfully realised. The 
explorers, who had gone down on their chivalrous 
mission to re-open the mine, prepare for a renewal 
of the labours of the men suddenly thrown out of 
work, succour the wounded, if any yet lived, and 
bring away the dead for decent burial, these men, 
part of the noble army of martyrs of science, were 
now engulphed in that same fearful whirlpool of 
fire that Israel had so lately passed through. 

Israel’s resolution as to what he would do was 
formed more quickly than he could have made it 
known to any bystander. 

He rose at once, carefully and thoughtfully 
dressed himself, searched for and put away in 
the pockets of his thick overcoat various articles 
likely to be useful to himself or others—among 
them a flask of brandy and a quantity of biscuits— 
slung his safety-lamp about him, cast one look at 
the slumbering deputy, and then went forth, saying 
not a word to his old housekeeper, who was half 
crazed to be told by a neighbour a few minutes 
later how glad she was to see the master go forth 
again. 


CHAPTER XVIII.—AT THE GOITRE LEVEL. 


Some hours before this second and more terrible 
explosion, and while Nest was feeling the sudden 
terror inspired by the earlier accident at the mine, 
and by the knowledge of the danger experienced 
by David's father, she had a new and trying chap- 
ter of life opened to her, which enhanced a thousand- 
fold all the terrors of the incident. 

Her tather, Griffith Williams, was well known to 
be a kind and—by everybody but Israel Mort 


acknowledged to be—a just man; but the ex- 


plosion, instead of softening his animosity towards 
Israel, seemed to deepen it ; so that he could not 
help but exult in the proof thus afforded of the 
punishment that sooner or later always overtakes 
the wicked. 

It was not—so he said—the sharp, costly, harass- 
ing litigation he had been subjected to by 
Israel’s freaks, still less was it the original insult 
attending the sale of the mine—no, it was none of 
these things that moved him now, as he repeatedly 
assured his ever sympathetic but not very clear- 
minded wife ; but the villainy of Israel’s conduct 
in carrying on the mine all these years without 
making any one of the great remedial alterations 
that he had sworn to be necessary twelve years 
ago, when the money was to come out of his— 
Griffith Williams’s—pocket. 

But for this language, which Nest heard inces- 
santly repeated, she would have obeyed the natural 
yearning of her heart, and have gone to Israel's 
house, and begged to be permitted to wait upon him. 
How sweet that would have been to David, when 
he should know; and what a relief to her over- 
charged heart in the meantime ! 

On this particular day she had excused herself 
from the dinner table on the plea of headache ; but 
that she might have borne: what she could not 
bear was this constant exhibition of uncharitable- 





ness on the part of a father so dear to her; and 
whom she had always felt to be so worthy of 
honour, and against one whom she already recog- 
nised in her heart as a second parent. 

For with the simple faith and hopeful imagina- 
tiveness of maidenhood, Nest saw in the distance 
David and his father fully reconciled ; and that 
necessarily included for her all possible goodness 
on Israel’s part—all possible happiness for both 
families when the ultimate union of both should 
be accomplished. 

Thinking thus, she wandered out into the garden, 
and felt soothed by the songs of the birds, the 
murmur of the wild stream, and forgot for a brief 
space the mine and all the melancholy associations 
that it aroused. 

As she mused, and raised and let fall with her 
foot a pretty tangle of flowers that had passed over 
the edge of a flower-bed raised upon some natural 
rocks, something glanced before her eyes and fell 
upon her lap. 

It was a paper wrapped round a stone which had 
been thrown from outside the boundary wall. 

She rose and glanced round; then, at the thought 
of David, and fear of her father’s anger against 
him, sat down again quickly, to unwind and read 
the paper :— . 


“T am here, and want urgently to see you. Can 
you accept from me the full sense of this necessity, 
and.come to me at the Goitre level without a 
moment’s delay ?” 


Nest did hesitate, did look troubled, but pre- 
sently went forth, and before long was clasped in 
her lover’s arms. 

“ Nest, dearest, I pause not now to thank you 
for this sweet confidence ; believe me, it shall not 
be abused.” 

“You know,” he continued, “‘ I went to London 
to report on the mine—and I may tell you now it 
was to report favourably. But there has been delay. 
Men of business are mostly cautious, and fancy 
they often secure -safety by virtue of being slow. 
My father has therefore been left in suspense, and 
I in misery that I could not write to him. 

“Last night the fearful news of the explosion 
reached us. The first feeling of my employers was 
to have done with the mine at once, and forbid all 
further negotiations. But I induced them to listen, 
and to let me come down again to see what chances 
there yet remain for lending him a helping hand. 
Of course, he will have to make great sacrifices as 
to his own position, and perhaps even lose all right 
of property in it; but I hope better things, and I 
am now going to see.” 

“ And ‘you will have to go down into the mine !” 
ejaculated Nest, shrinking back in unutterable 
horror. ‘“ Go down to that fearful place ?” 

“ And if I were a soldier, and my commanding 
officer told me to march as one of a forlorn hope 
to storm a citadel, what would you have me to 
do ?” 
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Nest answered only with her tears for a minute 
or two, then she timidly crept to him, and pressed 
her heart against his breast, and murmured, 

“Ves, yes, you must go.” 

“Pluck me a flower, Nest,” said David, with a 
bright exulting look. 

She stooped, and did as she was bid, and he 
placed the flower carefully within his breast. Then 
he also stooped and plucked one to give to her, as 
he said :— 

“ When I meet you again—for my heart tells me 
we shall meet, that my prayers have already been | 
answered—if I show you the flower you have now | 
given me, this your precious gift, which now lies 





“David if you doubt, you ought not to go. Let 

“Do my duty? Farewell! If with your love to 
think of as my recompense, an earthly father to be 
won, and a heavenly Father to watch over me—and | 
see how I try, in my humble human fashion, to | 
repay Him for his unceasing bounty to me ; if these 
things fail, it matters little what else may succeed. 
Nest, dearest, my own, one kiss, and then let me 
go.” 


CHAPTER XIX.—THE CALL OF THE FORLORN 
HOPE. 


THE vast crowd of people that had been col- 





lected around the pit-mouth, in consequence of the 
VII—44 


upon my heart, you will know it has not been dis- 
honoured ; but if I do not show it to you 

“What then?” said Nest, softly and gravely, 
seeing the trouble in David's face, without under- 
standing it. 

“Then demand it of me, that I may stand 
shamed before you and before God. Oh, Nest, 
pray for me, that I pass through the ordeal as I 
ought, for, coward that I have been! I have had 
many struggles with this miserable self before I 
could even hope I might acquit myself worthily. 
Fortify me, strengthen me, my own darling! for I 
could not live to ask you to be my wife were my 
past gloomy fears of myself to be realised now.” 


second and more terrible explosion, opened, and 
became suddenly silent as if moved by one com- 
mon impulse, when Israel appeared, and strode 
right onwards to the scene of all his anxieties. 

He spoke to no one, looked in no one’s face, but 
strode on, the very incarnation of silent concen- 
trated strength, and clearness of will and purpose, 
till he was able to survey for the first time all that 
had happened outside the mine since the night of 
his fatal visit. 

However he might be secretly affected by the 
ruinous condition of things, no word or look re- 
vealed the slightest touch of emotion. 

“ Where is Morgan ?” he demanded aloud. This 
was the man—a deputy—who had refused to go 
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down in search of Israel, when Rees Thomas had 
undertaken the task. 

Morgan came forward. 

“ Fit up with boards and canvas a place to re- 
ceive the people from the mine. Let every neces- 
sary be provided. Send for the doctor. Lose not 
one single moment. Employ whatever hands you 
need.” 

He then began to examine into the means of 
going down, and found the beam of the engine 
would enable them soon to suspend a tub to facili- 
tate the descent. This was soon got ready. 

A fearful task was before him. The very mouth 
of the pit had, in parts, lost its shape through the 
fall of masses of earth and rock, which doubtless 
blocked up the shaft at the bottom, and perhaps 
cut off from all access to the air those who were 


in the mine, and some of whom might but for that | 


circumstance be found alive. 
He turned to the vast circle of faces about him, 
and seemed as if he would speak to them. They | 


OF THE MINE. 
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| Still the men paused, though no one spake, and 

| the man who had spoken stood still where he was 

| before, looking sullenly down. 

| « What if,” continued Israel, and his voice began 
to thunder forth, “you are killing with each 
rninute’s delay, a man? What if they are cheering 
each other down there below with the thought of 
the good fellows above ground ?” 

The men looked uncomfortably wretched, un- 

willing to decide what to do. 

“ All right, lads, I see I made a mistake about 
| yous But you shan’t say you made any mistake 
about me. Farewell! One man at least shall do 
his duty this day.” 

He went towards the tub, which was hanging 
ready ; but at once there arose a cry—then a cheer 
—then a rousing hurra, first from the little band— 
the selected forlorn hope—then from the multitudes 
| beyond, who, unable to hear, were not the less 
| quick to understand and appreciate. 

Tools were now hastily gathered together, with 


were only too conscious of what he would say, and | which to penetrate the rubbish at the bottom of 
many among the nearest began to draw back and | the shaft ; and before this was thoroughly accom- 


widen out, so that no man should be in danger of 
being addressed individually. 

But he divined their thoughts, and changed his 
purpose ; and seeing that his own people had to 
some extent gathered round him in order to drive 
back those portions of the crowd which were little 
likely to be useful, he began to call out one name 
after another; and wherever he heard the reply, 
“Here !” he bade that man come to him. 

When he had thus called perhaps twenty persons, 
and obtained not more than seven answers, he 


plished one volunteer after another came forward 
| from among the crowd, to share in the desperate 
| enterprise. And Israel could not but notice that 
| in every case they were men whose names he had 
| called out, and who had, after mastering their first 
| fear, been ashamed of their silence, and at last 
been moved to generous emulation by the thought 
| that he had intentionally selected them. 

Israel thus found himself master of two sets of 
men—one to go down first, work as colliers only 
| can work, for 2 short time till exhausted, then be 


stopped, surveyed the little band earnestly, yet as | replaced by the other set, and so the two sets to 
if no shadow of doubt about them rested on his | work alternately without one moment’s pause in 
mind, and then said— | the labour. 

“T see, lads, you know for what you are wanted,| Melancholy, anxious, terrible hours were these 
and that if any man in the world can do what now | that now succeeded before an opening could be 
ought to be done, and if possible shall be done, | made through the débris at the bottom of the 


you are the lads to doit. Fear not for your wives 
and little ones. There are kind hearts in the world, 
I find, and they will be cared for in any case. Are 
you ready ?” 

“Well, master,” said one of them, “ one collier 
is bound to do another a good turn; I vally my 
life as little as most folk; but it seems to me 
there’s been sad waste of life already, while you’ve 
been away.” 

“Ay? Then the more need to look sharp after 
it now. Lads, I ask no man to do what I shall 
not share in. I was, as you know, stricken down, 
and it’s likely I haven’t the strength to lift a man if 
I get the chance to save his life. But I will go 
before—direct, watch, care for you. Come!” 

Again the same man was about to speak, but 
Israel contemptuously bade him walk away and 
join the crowd and talk to them. ?, 

“* My lads, you do not need incitement ; that is 
impossible. Think, who were these men?  Bro- 
thers—who came here for us, having no earthly 
object to serve, no gain to get, no motive but to 
help us.” 


| shaft. 
| The hours became days, and still there was no 
| communication. 

It was not until the latter part of the fourth day 
from the explosion that the path was sufficiently 
clear for persons to go in and out. 

And then it was found impossible to go many 
| yards on account of the heat and the suffocating 

smoke. ‘They learned, however, from their first 
‘attempt to advance, that the levels did not seem 
/much worse than they had been after the first 
| explosion. 
| The ventilating machinery was set to work, and 
| great indeed was the feeling of relief to find it could 
| work, and that in a little time the levels might be 
| entered and the worst be known as to the fate of 
| the party of explorers. 
Not once had Israel been to the surface during 
| the whole of this period. While the other men went 
regularly up and down, and derived great comfort 
and confidence from the fresh air, the light, and the 
meeting with relatives and friends, he made himself 
a resting-place, first in the débris. then at the bottom 
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of the shaft, so as to get air; and there he ate and 
drank, there slept—when he did sleep—having a 
man at his side, with orders to wake him if there 
appeared the slightest necessity, and in any case 
not to let him sleep above three hours at any one 
time. “ When a man’s body is weakened by knock- 
ing about, and burns, and ailments of all sorts, 
one can’t do just what one would,” he said, with a 
smile, to a new shift of men who found him 
asleep. 

He was deceived if he fancied they needed such 
a remark. They were feeling a little proud of 
themselves, but infinitely prouder of him who had 
made them know themselves. 


Israel’s conduct was indeed as a revelation to | 


them. They had known him hitherto only as a 
hard taskmaster, and a most unscrupulous speculator 
with their lives in his efforts to carry on the mine 
profitably, without one regard to its safety. 

There was something to these simple men almost 
godlike in the stern silence of their leader; in his 
utter abnegation of self, while possibly he might 
know he was irretrievably ruined ; in the unerring 
sagacity of his-insight as to the measures necessary 
for properly dealing with the mine and the people 
in it, as they began to advance into the interior ; 
in the infinite resources he brought ‘to bear practi- 
cally on the conquest of difficulties at each step of 
the way ; and in the superhuman efforts he made 
when he got to the victims of the explosion, to 
remove each as swiftly as possible to the bottom of 
the shaft, that there they might see who lived and 
who had died. 

Soon, therefore, the crowd at the top began to 

see the bucket come up at frequent intervals, some- 
times with one senseless freight, sometimes two, 
each time accompanied by one of Israel’s forlorn 
hope. ; 
* To the great interest of all who looked on, Israel 
himself came up with one of the victims—a living 
one. This man had strayed to a part remote from 
the explosion, which gave him a great shock, but 
did not directly injure him. But as he falteringly 
retraced his steps, a great mass of coal and timber 
fell upon him, and prostrated without killing him. 
It appeared strange to those around Israel that he 
should repeatedly ask about this man, whom he 
seemed to be sure was in the mine. It was long 
before any tidings of him could be obtained, but at 
last Israel having got near, and being then listening, 
as was his wont at every moment of pause and 
advance to new ground, heard a cry, and recog- 
nised it. 

He found the poor fellow so overwhelmed that 
he could not move an inch, but his chest was free 
to breathe, and his legs, though bent together into 
a most unnatural and painful posture, were not 
broken. 

All this Israel learned by brief but pertinent 
questions, and that probably, if the man could be 
extricated, he would live. 

He cried for air, and air was got to him through 
a tube attached to the ventilating machinery; he 





, ae 
cried for drink, and that too was supplied in the 


| form of weak brandy-and-water, by Israel, after: a 
| good deal of difficulty to get the tube to the man’s 
lips. Then, as Israel listened once more to hear 
what he said, he distinguished the fervent ejacula- 
tions of — 

“God be praised! Christ have mercy on me! 
Lord have mercy on me!” 

“I knew my man,” said Israel to himself; yes, he 

knew him as a friend or disciple of the deputy, 
Rees Thomas, and he evidently felt more proud of 
| this one conquest over death and his terrors than 
| of all the other lives likely to be saved from the 
| general wreck. 
He worked with the men at the cutting of the 
| timber, and in the hewing of the coal, and in the 
shovelling away the rubbish made, till the man was 
free and essayed to stand. He could not do that, 
but he found. he was whole in limb, and was so 
transported with gratitude, while so enfeebled in 
body and mind, that he was about to kneel to 
Israel, who saw the movement, and was shocked 
by it, and stopped it with the words— 

“You, a Christian, and kneel to anybody but 
your God P” 

The man was ashamed, and said so, and asked 
Israel to join him one moment in prayer. 

“T will wait for you while you pray,” said Israel. 

“ And I may pray for you?” 

“Yes, Your prayers cannot harm me.” 

Israel regretted his consent to stay, since it in- 
volved, he found, listening to things said about 
himself, in unquestionable fervency of heart and 
soul, that made his cheek burn, and his eyes drop 
to the earth, as if they dared not at that moment 
look up. 

This was the man that-Israel could not entrust 
to the bucket under any other charge than his 
own. 

At the pit-mouth a great surprise awaited him. 
The very first person he saw was the deputy him- 
self, Rees Thomas, standing there pale as death ; 
but not even death could be more resolved 
than he. 

He stepped forward, recognised the man brought 
up, and could not for the moment restrain his emo- 
tion as he said, and felt sorry for the moment it 
was said— 

“For my sake, Israel?” 

Israel would have lied then if he ever did lie. 
He could: not be demonstrative—that was against 
his whole nature. Driven to reply something, he 
said, in the old harsh voice— 

“ He’s safe! Isn’t that enough for you ?” 

The man was taken away by friends, and Israel 
| and the deputy stood face to face. 
| “Did I not tell thee,” began the deputy, after 
gazing long and earnestly in Israel’s face, and 
while tears were gathering in his eyes—“ did I not 
tell thee what thou wert? Israel Mort, would I 
could also tell thee how I honour thee—how rroud 
I shall be to become again thy servant, when thou 
hast become, as thou wilt, His servant. It is not 
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for me to sing the praises of men; but of Goa. | 


bed, I doubt whether even another explosion fearful 


The best of us, what are we but worms in his sight? | as the last would waken me. I sleep now as I stand, 
Yet if thou wert to die this hour, unconverted as | as I walk—almost as I talk.” 


thou art in forms of belief, something tells me that 
on Christ’s bosom there would lie no dearer soul 


than thine.” 
“Rees Thomas, what I am, I am. 


guage is inexpressibly painful to me, and that I 
will have no more of it. Dost thou hear ?” 

“ Ay,” said the deputy with a strange smile on 
his face. 

“ Now then, to other matters. What brings you 
here? You cannot yet be fit to come out.” 

“Am I not? We'll see that presently. 
I have been to seek my wife. She has gone to 
some relative, they tell me. Surely they would not 
deceive me. Does she live? 
after me while I lay in my long stupor? 
racked with anxiety and wonder.” 

“T heard your wife singing when last I heard 
her,” said Israel, while meditating as to how he 
should act. 

“Singing !” 

“ Ay, a verse of a hymn; and since it moved me, 
you may judge how she sang.” 

“ And she is well?” 


Israel, 


I am 


“ Ay,” said Israel, “ and cared for, till you are at | 


liberty to seek her and bring her home. I thought 
it best to have you at my house with me, when we 
were both stricken down together; and I left all 
the rest to the doctor, who has seen to your wife’s 
comforts, depend on that.” 

The deputy seemed as if his heart misgave him 
on this point, and yet that what he had come to 
do did not admit of any diversion of thought or 
energy. So presently he said, 


“ Now, Israel, I hope to lighten thy task. Some |' 


bodies still lie below—some possibly that still have 
iife in them, Shall we go down together, or shall 
we take it turn by turn, just as thou hast so wisely 
arranged for the men ?” 

“You shall do neither. Go home and get your- 
self strong, and then come to me.” 

“Tsrael, dost thou know what thou meanest 
when thou sayest to a man, ‘I have made up my 
mind?’ that, then, is my meaning, when I say 
the same to thee. So let us go down together.” 

“That would be folly. A leader there must be. If 
I fall, you remain ; that is for me a great comfort.” 

“You speak well, and have judged us both out 
of your own mouth. It is my turn now to go down. 
1 claim my right.” 

“ T cannot—will not consent.” 

“Tsrael, are you not too ambitious of glory? 
Can you not let your poor brother have some little 
hope of his name being remembered after he has 
passed away? However, be it as you will, only, in 
any case, I go down.” 

“You are as ever the most obstinate of men,” 
said Israel, “and I must yield, I suppose. But I 
warm you, that if I go home, and once touch my 





What I may 
be, I know not myself, therefore cannot own that 
you are likely to know. Suffice it to say, this lan- 


Did she inquire | 


“Thank God, that I have come then to your 
| relief in so timely a’manner! Ah, friend, if only 
you could see, as I do, His Hand in all this !” 

“Rees Thomas, a word with you. These cala- 
| mities may affect me severely, perhaps fatally ; if so, 
| I shall have one regret, that I ought, I think, to 
| speak of.” 

“ What is that ?” 

“That I did not let you have your own way with 
regard to the prayers in the mine at the beginning 
of the day’s work.” 

“ And do you consent, then, now for the future ?” 

“ Ay, if there be any future.” 

“Trust me—trust Him—there will be.” 

“ And then we will talk about your position.” 

“My position! Trouble not about that. Make 
me your friend, let me do in God’s cause, and for 
| my Saviour, what I feel called to do, and you will 
accomplish one of the greatest human achieve- 
|ments—you will have made not one, but two, 
| fellow-creatures permanently happy, myself and my 
| wife. Farewell, till we meet again.” 

“ Yes, till we meet again,” echoed Israel in a low 
sad voice, that seemed to hang on the words it was 
uttering, as if every moment new hopes and {fears 
sprung into existence. 

The deputy put out his hand to shorten the 
delays Israel, so unlike his ordinary self, seemed to 
want to make. 

Israel took it, half unconsciously, and held it, 
| while his face was more moved than the deputy 
| had ever before seen it. 

Presently he moved his hand across his face, as 
if conscious of the display, and desirous to brush 
away from it all traces, and then spake :— 

“Priend Rees Thomas, it is somewhat late to® 
begin to suspect, as I do now, that I have lived all 
my life not in one kind of mine, as I fancied, but 
in two kinds ; and that by far the darkest, deepest, 
most dangerous mine is not that you are about 
again to penetrate, but that other one—of the spirit 
—which you have penetrated; but only for the 
present to enhance, by the very gleams you persist 
in shedding there, my own sense of the deep 
gloom in which you leave me. Farewell.” 

“Once more, Israel, I say to you, wait—hope; 
trust and all shall be well. You are fighting the 
noblest of fights, and it is my privilege to stand by 
and see you conquer.” 

“Conquer! Conquer what? Myself? 
not worth any such pother. Farewell.” 





I am 


There was in Israel’s secret soul all through this 
conversation an intense desire to unburden him- 
self of a perilous weight—the knowledge of a still 
new and ever-pressing danger, created by his own 
reckless selfishness—the danger of inundation. It 
was his constant thought,—How long can the 
waters be kept out after these explosions shall have 





so shaken the mine ? 
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He knew he ought to tell this to the deputy ; 
not so much for the increased but unknown hazard 
to his own life—for on that point the men were at 
one—in their courage and their faith that it was 
their duty to run all conceivable risks for the salva- 
tion of life—but because the deputy might have it 
in his power to guard against the consequences of 
so terrific a danger, if the injuries to the walls of 
the mine were not too great. 

Why, then, did he not tell him ? 

Because he literally felt ashamed, and because 
he feared that the knowledge of such a crime—as 
the deputy would be sure to think this to be— 
would lose Israel the one man in the whole world 
whom he now most valued, most thought of, and 
whose counsel he most thirsted after. The good 
opinion of Rees Thomas had suddenly become a 
sort of necessity of life. 








So he let him go— ignorant of that dread secret. 
A few hours later, he was roused from a sleep 
that seemed to simulate death by the most violent 
knocking at his doors he had ever heard, and his 
guilty thoughts at once leapt to the conclusion— 
-“The end is come! They bring me news of the 
inundation.” 

And so it was. 

For at that very moment Rees Thomas, who 
had found a sort of shelf in the rock on which to 
stand in safety out of the first fearful rush of waters 
that then crept more slowly on and up—higher and 
yet higher along the steeply inclined level where he 
was—Rees Thomas was at that moment grasping 
at the first hand he could feel in the darkness, and 
holding to it as if it were Israel’s own. 

Whose hand was it ? 

It was the hand of David—of Israel’s son. 





THE ROMANCE OF SOUTH AFRICAN MISSIONS. 


IKE some great citadel, the interior of Central 

Africa had for ages defied the endeavours 
of civilised man to make a breach and enter in. 
It was an unknown land,—some thought it a 
desert, others fancied it was a fruitful country. 
The Portuguese, full of adventure, and fired by 
the love ot gain, had managed to find points of 
settlement on the outermost borders, both east 
and west, and as the outpost of an army will 
sometimes make exchanges of handy commodi- 
ties with the enemy’s outpost, they had contrived 
to enlist the tribes with which they came into con- 
tact in the most nefarious traffic. ‘They set the 
one tribe to prey upon the other for the purpose of 
obtaining slaves. At other points, here and there, 
adventurous merchants had advanced so far as to 
enable them to barter the showy productions of 
European industry, for the ivory and the skins of the 
interior. But the great heart of the continent was 
still untrodden of the white man’s foot : and it was 
reserved for a poor Scotch lad, who, self-taught, had 
managed to scramble forward to a university, and 
to study medicine and theology whilst he lived 
almost on beggars’ fare, to penetrate far into the 
interior and open up to the civilised world a new 
and most extraordinary region, likely at no very 
distant time to be the centre of a mighty commerce. 
Dr. Livingstone is the great explorer of Central 
Africa; but his way was, in a sense, prepared for 
him. The names of Moffat and Livingstone must 
hereafter be linked together in all future histories 
of missionary enterprise and exploration. Mofiat 
was the first to put a foot forward, and the romance 
of Central African discovery may be said to begin 
with him. Before his settlement at Kuruman, the 
Dutch missions in Africa had been mere prepara- 
tions. He connects the first great missionary en- 
terprise in that region with the last one ; and his 
recent home-coming makes a reference to his work 
not unfitting at the present moment. 





When Robert Moffat, with the consent of his 
pious Scotch parents, left his gardening and set 
sail for the Cape of Good Hope, on the last day of 
October, 1816, he was only twenty years of age—a 
mere stripling. But he was a mature man in self- 
possession and in Christian faith ; and these are the 
main qualities required in missionary enterprise. 
He had devoted himself to the cause without waver- 
ing, and he entered on his arduous work with self-re- 
liant hope. His first battle was not with the heathen, 
however, but with the British Governor, who was 
loath to give his sanction to missionaries proceed- 
ing outside the Cape Colony, as it was feared that, 
through want of discretion, they would get the tribes 
of the interior into broils and misunderstandings. 
He was as firm in his representations and applica- 
tions as the Governor was in his refusals; and, during 
the delay, he made good use of his time in getting 
instruction in Dutch from a pious Hollander with 
whom he had taken up his abode, so that he might 


‘be able to preach to the Boers and their servants. 


As a means of meeting his demands half-way, he 
was offered the post of Resident with one of the 
Kaffir chiefs ; but he declined to mix up political 
duties with his preaching of the Gospel, and would 
either go untrammelled or not at all. 

Permission at length was granted him, and he at 
once set out for the Orange River, to try to convert 
the notorious Africaner, who had made his name a 
terror by his maraudings and murders. On the 
way, Mofiat preached to the Hottentots, wherever 
he could get opportunity. On all hands he was 
warned against approaching Africaner. One old 
motherly lady, wiping the tear from her eye, bade 
him farewell, saying, “Had you been an old man, 
it would have been nothing, for you would soon 
have died, whether or no; but you are young, and 
going to be eaten up by that monster !” 

That Moffat was accompanied by the missionary 
Ebner, who had some time before been a resident 
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at Africaner’s kraal, was not much in his favour ; 
for Ebner apparently had left on bad terms with the 
chief’s brother. But the party went on—over desert 
plains, where sometimes the oxen would sink down 
in the sand from sheer fatigue, and where the want 
of water was a terrible infliction; and over rocky 
mountains, where the exposure to the scorching heat 
of the hot season was like to induce fever every 
moment. 

Africaner’s welcome was not warm ; and the old 
misunderstanding between Ebner and the chief’s 
brother soon issued in a quarrel. On this Ebner 
had to flee, and Moffat was left alone to deal 
with the remorseless chief and his bloodthirsty 
people as best he might. He dealt with them 
wisely, and won a victory which is memorable. If 
you look at Robert Moffat’s portrait, what will 
most probably strike you at the first is the mixture 
of firmness, shrewdness, and tact that predominates 
in it. He was a born manager of men. You can 
see that in his eye. If it had not been that the 
grace of God soon took possession of his heart, he 
would no doubt have been a most successful man 
of business. But the grace of God does not kill 
man’s natural faculties ; it only consecrates them. 
Moffat was a successful man : he proved himself a 
wise master-gardener for God ; he was prudent for 
the souls of men, as plants of rarest beauty and of 
untold value. So, in spite. of the barrenness of | 
the country, the want of water, and the thinness of 
the population, he began his work. “He com-} 
menced stated services, opened a school, and | 


daily food ; but he only found himself the more 
disposed for meditation. He wandered, and taught, 
and preached without faltering ; and at length the 
blessing came. Africaner himself was the first 
convert. The change that came over the chief 
was marvellous. The wild Namaqua warrior was 
gentle as a child. And he was very solicitous for 
the temporal welfare of his friend—intently watch- 
ful that the missionary should want for nothing 
that he or his people could give him. The man 
who hitherto had only had one ambition—to lead ~ 
his people to war and plunder—now directed them 
to build a house for the missionary, made him a 
present of cows, regularly attended the services, 
was assiduous in the study of the Scriptures, and 
sincerely mourned over his past life. His love for 
Moffat was deep and abiding. He nursed the 
missionary through the delirium of a bilious fever ; 
and when his friend and teacher was compelled by 
circumstances to visit Cape Town, nothing would 
content Africaner but to be allowed to accompany 
him thither, even at great risk, for a price had years 
before been set upon his head. His appearance 
with Moffat in Cape Colony produced a very deep 
impression, as may be conceived. Whilst there, it 
was proposed that Moffat should not return to 
Namaqualand; but should proceed to the Be- 
chuana country, which lies to the north-east of 
Namaqualand, and found a mission there. To 
this Africaner consented, as he had some hopes of 
removing, with his people, to a district not far 
distant from where Moffat now proposed to settle. 








itinerated amongst the neighbouring ‘werfs’ or| So the missionary, with his newly-married wife, set 


villages. His food was milk and meat. He would 
live for weeks together on one, and then, for a 
while, on both ; but frequently he had recourse to 
the ‘fasting girdle.” After a day’s occupation, he 
would often, in the stillness of the evening, silently 
retire to the rocky boulders in the neighbourhood 
of the station, to commune in sorrow and joy with 
Him in whose service he had embarked ; some- | 
times, too, to think over the past, and of the home | 
and friends he had left behind, perhaps for ever ; | 
and occasionally to draw from his, violin some | 
favourite sacred melody, or the loved airs of his | 
native country.”* E 

So Moffat laboured for years. Often it seemed 
to him as though he was “beating the air ;” and 
his heart sank. 
outward as well as inward resources. 





respect from the Namaqua-men more than his 
learning. ‘ My dear old mother,” he tells us him- 
self, “to keep me out of mischief in the long 


winter evenings, taught me to knit and to sew. | making any impression by this means. 
When I would tell her I meant to be a man, she | 


would say, ‘Lad, ye dinna ken whaur your lot may 
be cast.’ She was right; for I have often had 
occasion to use the needle since.” 

He was not unfrequently in sore straits.for his 


* “ A Life’s Labours in South Africa: being the Story of the Life- 
work of Robert Moffat, Apostle to the Bechuana Tribes.”” Published 
by John Snow & Co. A most interesting little work. 


| should be sent among his people. 


It was lucky for him that he had | Gospel. 
He could | goods, they were disposed to yoke the oxen to 


put his hand to anything; and that gained him| his waggons and send him back again. 


forth for the new country, much strengthened by 
his success with Africaner and his people; and 
encouraged by the thought that the “station he 
was to occupy was one of the foremost posts in 
heathen soil, and that beyond it there were regions 
thickly populated by races who had never seen the 
face of a white man, and to whom Christianity and 
its attendant blessings were as yet unknown.” 
This is very characteristic of Moffat. He had 
in him not a little of the explorer. But he found 
it very backward work with Mothibi’s Becbuanas. 
That chief had actually desired that a missionary 
gut it soon 
became clear that the people had more notion of 
trading and bartering than of hearing about the 
When they found that Moffat had no 


Mofiat 
was often in great trouble. He did not know the 
language, and had to speak to the people through 

| interpreters; and he soon began to despair of 

The one 

way was to master the language, and this was a 

| very slow and difficult process, Besides, the mis- 

| sionaries.had to build dwellings for themselves, to 
| enclose gardens, and make furrows to irrigate the 
soil, so that some grain might be reared for food. 
| « Standing at the saw-pit, labouring at the anvil, 
treading clay for making bricks, preaching to the 
motley few who would attend their temporary place 
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of worship—such were the duties of each recurring 
day.” ‘The natives shamelessly stole from them, 
not only tools, but food and grain also. And when 
a great drought came, and the rain-makers failed 
to bring rain, the missionaries were assailed as the 
cause of the drought, and were told to leave the 
country. Moffat at once faced: the chief and his 
attendants, said they might do with him as they 
would, but he would not leave their country. 
“Our hearts are with you,” he said; “you may 
shed my blood, or you may burn our dwelling, 
but I know that you will not touch my wife and 
children ; and you will surely reverence the grey 
hairs of my venerable friend” (pointing to Mr. 
Hamilton). “ As for me, my decision is made ; I do 
not leave your country.” Then, throwing open 
his waistcoat, he stood erect and fearless. ‘‘ Now, 
then,” he proceeded, “ if you will, drive your spears 
to my heart, and when you have slain me, my 
companions will know that it is time for them to 
depart.” ‘These men,” said the chief, turning to 
the attendants, “ must have ten lives. When they 
are so fearless of death, there must be something 
in immortality.” 

From this time the hearts of the people began 
to turn to the truth. Mofiat showed them that he 
had no interésts apart from theirs. When they 
were threatened by another warlike tribe, he went 
out at great risk to try and make peace, and brought 
back such news as enabled them to escape injury ; 
for he himself went to Griqua-town for assistance 
against the common enemy. The Mantatees were 
now mercilessly slaughtered by the Bechuanas ; so 
that Moffat had to ride into the field and intercede 
for the women; who, seeing mercy was shown 
them, would bare their bosoms, exclaiming, “ I am 
awoman! Iamawoman!” The self-sacrificing 
conduct of the missionaries so moved the chief, 
that he aided them in the laying out of the new 
station at Kuruman, which was for so long Mr. 
Moffat’s head-quarters. 

From Kuruman Moffat made many journeys. 
He visited Makaba, king of the Bauangketsi, some 
two hundred miles further north, and was received 
with favour, though at first the king was not dis- 
posed to converse on religious matters. But a 
favourable impression was then made on some of 
the courtiers. On returning from this visit to 
Makaba, he nearly fell into the hands of the Man- 
tatees, who had surged onward in their devastating 
course into the interior. Vague reports of danger 
reached Mrs. Moffat, who remained in a fever of 
suspense with her two children. Moffat, however, 
reached home safely, though he had been much 
delayed and in great danger. 

It was not till the year 1828—seven years after 
their arrival—that the Moffats began to see some 
signs of the fruit of their labours. A church and 
school-house were erected; the morals of the 
people rapidly improved; for the greasy skins, 
decent raiment was now substituted. Some know- 
ledge of the arts of civilised life took the place of 
savage ignorance. Mofiat was able now to pursue 


his work of translating the Scriptures into the 
Sechuana tongue; and he was day by day busy at the 
printing-press. The natives would watch the sheets 
go into the press white, and come out a moment 
after covered with black characters, to their un- 
speakable wonder. 

News of the great work of the missionaries at 
Kuruman was soon carried far into the interior. A 
very notable event was the appearance of two mes- 
sengers from the Matabele king, Moselekatze, who 
wished to know more of the work of the white men. 
This potentate ruled a large portion of the territory 
now known as the Transvaal Republic, was a great 
warrior, and a terror to all the surrounding tribes. 
Mofiat received these ambassadors with great kind- 
ness, and showed them as much of civilised appli- 
ances as he could. Owing to some risk they ran 
from the tribe through whose territory they must 
pass on their return home, he himself accompanied 
them on their way. Having gone so far with them, 
they urged that he should go on and see the king. 
And so, at last, he agreed to do. Moselekatze 
took kindly to the missicnary, and showed himself 
capable of gratitude. Placing his hand on the 
missionary’s shoulder one day, he addressed him 
by the title of “ Father,” saying: “ You have made 
my heart as white as milk. I cease not to wonder 
at the love of a stranger. You never saw me 
before, but you love me more than my own people.” 
Moffat did not leave until he had got the king’s 
consent that a mission should be established there. 
A party from the American Missionary Society were 
sent. But the missionaries were very unfortunate. 
They were much tried with fever, and one of their 
wives died soon after reaching the station. And then 
the Matavele were set upon by another tribe and 
had to flee, and all that the missionaries could do 
was to throw themselves on the mercy of the 
victors. 

In 1832 Moffat had completed his translation 
into Sechuana of the Gospel of Luke. He went 
to the Cape, and got liberty to use the official 
press; but who was to supply him with composi- 
tors? He had simply to set to work himself, under 
the direction of the official printer. He “set up” 
the matter with his own hands, and was soon able 
to return in triumph to the station with copies of 
Luke’s Gospel and his own hymns, together with 
the press, which Dr, Philip had presented to him, 
and some other gifts. By 1840 the translation of 
the New Testament was completed, and before 
1843 thousands of copies had been distributed, 
Moffat having superintended the printing in London 
during a short visit home. 

And at this point Moffat’s story gets interlaced 
with that of Livingstone, who went out with him at 
this time, together with some other missionaries. 
While Livingstone was wandering among the 

3akwains, in retirement at Lepeloli, or labour- 
ing at Kolobeng, Moffat was pushing on with his 
translation of the Old Testament, amid -ill-health 
and much loss of power. He worked without 
pause; for the cause of the Gospel was prospering, 
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and each fresh proof of its power was with him 
only a new incentive to effort. 

The attacks of the Transvaal farmers on Living- 
stone’s station at Kolobeng forced him to think of 
setting out to try and find a new field for his 
people further to the north. In God’s good provi- 
dence this was the beginning of Livingstone’s mis- 
sionary explorations. He saw so much, and was 
tempted further and further on until, as the result, 
the famous journey across the continent of Africa 
was undertaken. And that the reports of Moffat’s 
good work had already travelled far into the un- 
known countries, was proved by the fact that, while 
Livingstone was on the Zambesi, he learned from 
the natives there that the English had come to 
Moselekatze and told him that it was wrong to 
fight and kill ; and that since the English had come 
he had sent out his men, not to kill and plunder, 
but to collect tribute of cloth and money. There 
can be no doubt that this rumour, spreading further 
and further inland, prepared the way for Living- 
stone’s extraordinary journeys. 

And whilst Livingstone was thus engaged, Moffat 
was planning how to help him. His health had 
suffered from the close application, continued now 
through years, to the translation of the Scriptures. 
He was urged to go home for a time. Instead, he 
resolved to recruit himself by a trip to the Limpopo 
district, several days’ journey to the north of Kolo- 
beng, where Moselekatze and his people had settled 
when they were driven from their old quarters. 
Moffat’s visit was of singular interest. He was 


dropsy, and, after some time, obtained permission 
to preach to the people. He also prescribed for 
the king’s ailment, and secured his interest in 
Livingstone’s travels, getting him to forward men 
with letters and supplies to Linyanti, on the Chobe 
river, two or three hundred miles further to the 
north, which letters and supplies, as we know, were 
received by Livingstone from the Makololo people, 
who had taken them in charge, nearly a year after- 
wards. As for Moselekatze, he was loath to let 
Moffat leave him, pleading that he had not yet 
shown him sufficient kindness. And as for Moffat, 
he returned greatly restored in health, and full of 
| hope that very soon Christianity would be regularly 
| introduced among these people. 

Livingstone’s visit to England in 1856 had the 
effect of wondrously reviving the interest in African 
missions, the London Society resolving to establish 
/missions among the Matabele and Makololo. 
| Naturally Moffat was overjoyed at receiving this 
news. It was what he had for forty years been 
working for. His translation of the Scriptures into 
| the Sechuana tongue—dialects of which, not vary- 
| ing much from each other, are spoken over almost 

the whole of South Africa as far as the equator — 
could now be cast abroad to do its work. The 
| undertaking had been a very trying one in the cir- 
| cumstances, and Moffat’s health had suffered from 
| the close application which for many years had been 
| required from him. But now the task was finished 





kindly received by the king, now grievously ill of 



























































—a task which of itself would have been enough 
to give Moffat a place among the greatest of human 
benefactors, even had he not been the adventurous 
missionary he was. ‘No evidence,” writes the 
learned Seiler, “can be produced that the whole 
of the Scriptures was, by any one person, rendered 
into Saxon. Even Wickliffe had the help of many 
persons ; much more Coverdale. Bede was trans- 
lating the Gospel of John at the time of his de- 
cease. But Robert Moffat, who began with the 
Gospel of Luke, has lived to: translate the whole 
Bible into the barbarous dialect of South Africa, 
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and will, we trust, live to see it circulating among | 
the natives, who both speak and in many instances | 
| king was willing to receive the teachers, if Mofiat 
Moffat himself has given a very remarkable | 


can read it.” 


instance of the power of the Scriptures over the | 


heathen mind—an instance which forms quite a 
romantic episode. “In one of my early journeys 
with some of my companions, we came to a 
heathen village on the banks of the Orange River, 
between Namaqualand and the Griqua country. 
We had travelled far, and were hungry, thirsty, 
and fatigued. From the fear of being exposed 
to lions, we preferred remaining at the village 
to proceeding during the night. The people at 
the village rather roughly directed us to halt at a 
distance. We asked water, but they would not 
supply it. I offered the three or four buttons 
which still remained on my jacket for a little milk ; 
this also was refused. We had the prospect of 
another hungry night at a distance from water, 
though within sight of the river. We found it 
difficult to reconcile ourselves to our lot; for, in 
addition to repeated rebufis, the manner of the 
villagers excited suspicion. When twilight drew 
on, a woman approached from the height beyond 
which the village lay. She bore on her head a 
bundle of wood, and had a vessel of milk in her 
hand. The latter, without opening her lips, she 
handed to us, laid down the wood, and returned 
to the village. A second time she approached, 
with a cooking vessel on her head, and a leg of 
mutton in one hand and water in the other. She 
sat down without saying a word, prepared the fire, 
and put on the meat. We asked her again and 
again who she was. She remained silent till affec- 
tionately entreated to give us a reason for such 
unlooked-for kindness to strangers. ‘The solitary 
tear stole down her sable cheek when she replied, 
‘I love Him whose servants ye are ; and surely it is 
my duty to give you a cup of cold water in his 
name. My heart is full; therefore I cannot speak 
the joy I feel to see you in this out-of-the-way 
place.’” She was a lonely disciple indeed, and 
her only means of keeping the spiritual life awake 
within her was a copy of the Dutch New Testa- 
ment which she had got from Mr. Helm when in 
his school years before, previous to removing with 
her relatives far up-country. 

And so, realising the great opportunity that was 
now given to spread the knowledge of the Gospel, 
and to distribute the Word of God, in the interior, 
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Mofiat declines to seek the rest he so much needed 
in retirement, or in a trip to England, as he had 
been recommended to do. In spite of the risks of 
African travel and his advanced years, he resolved 
to visit his old friend Moselekatze again, in order 
to further the proposed settlement of raissionaries. 
When there on a former occasion, Moffat had set 
forth to tke king the simple principles of Gospel 
truth, and urged upon him to receive Christian 
teachers. But the king would not hear of any 
“teachers” coming unless Moffat would come 
with them. Moffat was this time received with 
great enthusiasm both by king and-people; they 
had been longing for another visit from him. The 


would only stay with them. “You must come 
too,” the king urged. “ How shall I get on with 
people I don’t know, if you are not with me?” 
But after awhile he said enthusiastically, “ By all 
means bring teachers. You are wise; you are 
able to judge what is good for me and my people 
better than Ido. The land is yours; you must 
do for it what you think is good.” And so the 
king agreed to give the missionaries a spot of 
ground on which to settle, Moffat having made 
him understand clearly that they were not to 
trade, nor to look to him for their food, as they 
would themselves dig, and plant, and sow, and 
purchase whatever they required. Moffat, however, 
urged on the king to do all that he could to open 
up a trade with the tribes on the Zambesi. 

It was during this visit that Moffat’s influence 
with Moselekatze was so clearly shown by his 
obtaining the release of Macheng, the son of the 
late king of the Bamangwatos. Macheng’s father 
had been killed in an engagement, and the child 
had been taken prisoner some time afterwards, 
when he was under the care of a Bechuana chief, 
Sechele. He had been so kept for several years. 
Mo.iat accompanied him to his own country. 
There were great rejoicings over the deliverance of 
the young chief. “Is it not through the love of 
God that Macheng is among us to-day?” said 
Sechele. “A stranger, one of a nation—who of 
you knows its distance from us?—he makes him- 
self one of us, enters the lion’s abode, and brings 
out to us our own blood.” One of the Matabele, 
who had accompanied Moffat and Macheng, now 
assured the assembled multitude that Moselekatze 
desired nothing but to live in amity with them. 
Sechele and his people were overjoyed to hear 
such words from the representative of a tribe which, 
though distant from them, had been till now a 
terror to them both by night and by day. 

Mofiat now proceeded to Cape Town to meet 
Livingstone, who was on his way to the Zambesi. 
They had not seen each other for six years. The 
joy of the meeting may be imagined. ‘There would 
be much to speak of and discuss. But Living- 
stone’s halt was short. He proceeded on his great 
expedition ; and in a few months more Moffat was 
once again at Cape Town, welcoming the new 
missionaries, among whom was his own son, John 
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Moffat. At Kuruman they divided into two bands, | When they had gone forward through the desert, 


One party went under charge of Mr. Helmore, who 
had been for many years stationed at Likatlong, 
northwards to the land of Makololo; the other 
went forward, in the care of Mr. Moffat, to Mose- 
lekatze’s country. Here they were not only received 
kindly, but met with a sort of triumphal reception. 
An epidemic had broken out among the missionaries’ 
oxen. Moffat advised the king respecting it, but 
he was willing to run the risk. The missionary, 
however, had more consideration for the vast herds 
of the Matabele, and still hung back. ‘The king, 
therefore, sent word to return the oxen, and men 
were despatched to drag the waggons to their des- 
tination, which in spite of many obstacles was 
accomplished. Thus auspiciously the missionaries 
reached the settlement of the Matabele. 

This mission has been very successful. Mose- 
lekatze died some years after the settlement ; but | 
his successor, Lobengole, is as favourably disposed | 
towards the missionaries as he was. The Makololo 
mission, however, did not fare so well. A series 
of misfortunes awaited it, whose story has been 
told very graphically, though with full details, by 
the Rev. John Mackenzie in his volume, “Ten Years 
North of the Orange River.” 
him and his companions for a little space. 

It had been one of the inducements to the esta- 
blishment of these missions that the chief of the 
Makololo had agreed with Dr. Livingstone to shift 
from the swamps of Linyanti to the north bank of 
the Zambesi, on missionaries being settled amongst 
them ; w hilst, at the same time, it was believed that 
Mr. Mofiat’s influence with Moselekatze was so 
strong as to be trusted to induce him to desist | 
from any kind of armed interference with the 
Makololo. The missionaries, Mr. Helmore, Mr. 
Price, and Mr. Mackenzie, of course, anticipated 
difficulty in the accomplishment of the plan (for 
the removal of a tribe is a hard matter, even though 
the chief has promised), just as they looked forward 
to many sufferings in their journey ; and, indeed, it 
is doubtful whether they would have been brave 
enough to have set out at all, had it not been that 
Dr. Livingstone had promised to meet them at 
Linyanti and to make them known to the people. 

The journey proved trying beyond all their ex- 
pectations. They had due share of disappoint- 
ments and hindrances between Cape Town and 
Kuruman ; 
being only a succession of misfortunes. Owing to 
sickness, it was found necessary that Mr. Helmore 


and Mr. Price should at once go forward, in case | 


they should miss Dr. Livingstone at Linyanti, 
and that Mr. Mackenzie should follow them in a 
few months. During these months at Kuruman, 


Mr. Mackenzie devoted himself to the study of | 


Sechuana, and, by mixing as much as possible with 
the people, was soon able to preach:-in their language. 
His spare time was given to the study of medicine. 
In May, 1860, he started in the wake of Messrs. 
Helmore and Price, with supplies which a native 
had failed to take on, as he had agreed to do. 








We must turn to} 


but the last stage was little short of | 


so as to get news of Mr. Helmore’s party, they 
found that they had suffered much from want 
of water in passing through it. Mrs. Helmore 
wrote: “I felt anxious at the thought of spending 
another day like the past; and was looking out in 
distress, when I saw in the bright moonlight a figure 
| at a distance coming along the road. At first I 
could not make it out, it looked. so tall; but on 
coming nearer, who should it prove to be but my 
servant girl Kionecoe, eighteen years of age, carry- 
ing on her head an immense calabash of water. 
On hearing of our distress she volunteered to aid 
us. She had walked four hours. Another servant 
|had set out with her; but as he had driven the 
sheep the day before a great distance, without either 
food or water, he became so exhausted that he lay 
down under a bush to rest, and on the girl came, 
in the dead of night, in a strange country infested 
with lions, bearing her precious burden. Oh, how 
| grateful I felt to her! Surely woman is the same 
all the world over! She had only lived with me 
since June, was but an indifferent servant, and had 
never shown any particular attachment to the chil- 
dren; but this kind act revealed her heart, and 
seemed to draw us more closely together, for her 
conduct since has been excellent. I made a bed 
for her beside me in the fore part of the waggon ; 
and the children, having slaked their thirst in the 
deliciously cool water, we all slept till six o’clock. 
I made coffee, and offered some to Kionecoe and 
her companion, who had now come up. At first 
they declined it, saying the water was for me and 
the children. I had now the happiness of seeing 
the children enjoy a meal of tea and biscuits ; and 
then once more filling up my two bottles, I sent the 
| calabash, with the remainder of its contents, to my 
| husband, who by this time stood greatly in need of 


wards found that we were about the same from the 
water.” 

Through Bushmanland, where on more than one 
occasion the track was lost, they proceeded slowly ; 
now waiting for guides, now in terror of lions, n ow 
delayed by the breaking of waggon-wheels, the 
sinking of the waggons in the sand, or the want of 
water. “A missionary,” as Robert Moffat says, 
“ must be able to put his hand to anything.” “I 
had to exercise my skill as a waggon-mender,” says 
Mr. Mackenzie. “I had to put in a false nave in 
| one of the wheels, which with my materials was a 
most difficult undertaking. A shoemaker or a 
cabinetmaker making and inserting a set of false 
| teeth would be in a position somewhat analogous 
to mine.” 

Now and then, owing to the fact that in some 
districts in the hot season there may be no water for 
hundreds of miles, the party had frequently to take 
very indirect roads. ‘ One does not mind a round- 
about road,” said good old Mebalwe when a new 
route was proposed, “‘ provided we have water on 
it.” This expresses the whole character of travel 
|in the African interior. Often there were difficulties 





it. The distance was about twelve miles. I after-. 
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with the guides. They would disappear in search 
of water for themselves at the most critical points, 
and all that was then left for the party was simply 
to unyoke the oxen and take such rest as they could. 
In a little time the defaulters would come back; 
and, on being asked the reason of their sudden dis- 
appearance, they would say that “the sun had 
killed them, and they had gone on to drink.” 
Nevertheless, the guides were on the whole faithful, 
and disinterestedly considered in most cases what 
was best forall the party. Instead of recriminating | 
on them when they returned, Mr. Mackenzie ac- 
knowledges that the party were always deeply re- | 
lieved to see them again. 
When they reached the Zouga, they were warned | 
against proceeding towards Linyanti because of the 
tsetse, whose bite is so fatal to the oxen; and they | 
were told that all the teachers who had gone last | 
year to Makololo were dead save one. Not be- | 
lieving these reports, they went on; and while | 
moving along the banks of the Zouga they were met | 
by Mr. Price returning, who confirmed the report | 
they had heard. Dr. Livingstone had not come | 
forward to introduce them to the people, having | 
been detained on the lower parts of the Zambesi. | 
The chief had compelled the missionaries to live with | 
him, and would not consent to their going to seek | 
out a healthy place of settlement for themselves. 
“He refused to remove to the highlands of 
Tabacheu, and objected to the missionaries going 
to reside in Shesheke, insisting that, as they had 
come to teach him, they should live where he 
lived. The missionaries soon saw that whatever 
influence Dr. Livingstone on his arrival might be 
able to exert upon Sekeletu and the Makololo, in 
his absence there was no hope of removing to the 
highlands north of the Zambesi.” But the mis- 
sionaries began to preach and to teach, crowds 
coming to hear them, till, unfortunately, fever 
broke out amongst them. The children went first, 
then Mrs. Helmore fell asleep, and in a few days 
Mr. Helmore followed her. The people did not 
seem to care whether they died or lived. The 
property of the mission was openly stolen whilst 
Mr. Price lay prostrated with fever. When he 
recovered, the same rapacity was practised, and it 
was evidently encouraged by the chief. In fact, 
he came to Mr. Price’s quarters himself, and 
carried away several things, guns and ammunition 
amongst others. Mr. Price was not allowed to go 
away till he was completely robbed. He urged 
that if they did not let him go away soon they 
would have to bury him beside the others. The 
reply was, that he might just as well die there as 
anywhere else. After a good deal of talk and 
representation he was allowed to proceed. “ Al- 
ready,” he says, “they had taken all my bed- 
clothing with the exception of what was just suffi- 
cient for one bed. But before my oxen could 
cross the Chobe, I had to deliver up one blanket. 
Every grain of corn which I had for food for the 
men they had taken; and I did not get even a 
goat for slaughtering on the road. These were my 
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prospects for a journey of upwards of a thousand 
miles to Kuruman.” 

Mr. Price had suspicion of foul play and of 
poison having been given—a suspicion which Mr. 
Mackenzie does not countenance, preferring to be- 
lieve charitably. But there can be little doubt, we 
imagine, that the Mambari, or half-caste Portu- 
guese, who were in the habit of trading with the 
Makololo for ivory and for slaves, would use every 


| means in their power to poison the minds of the 


Makololo against the new missionaries and Dr. 
Livingstone. ‘Their interest lay in doing so; and 
such wretches as these will always act for their 
own interest. Mr. Price thus summed up his per- 
sonal experiences at Linyanti:—“ If suffering in 
mission work is doing anything, then I have done 
something ; if not, then I have done but little.” 
There was now, therefore, nothing for it but 
that the missionaries should turn their backs on 
Linyanti. They preached in various Makoba 
villages on their way, some of which had been 
before visited by missionaries; Lechulatebe, the 
chief of the Batowana, urging that a “teacher” 
should be sent among his people, as he had before 
gladly heard the truth, though it had now almost 
died away from the memories of him and his people. 
After some trials from fever, Kuruman was reached 


|on the 14th of February, and Messrs. Mackenzie 


and Price were glad to find themselves once more 
in a Christian home under the roof of Mr. Ashton, 
Mr. Moffat’s able and trusted coadjutor. 

Just when another journey to Makololo-land 
was being meditated by Mr. Mackenzie, on account 
of Sekeletu having solemnly promised to remove 
to Tabacheu on his arrival, the news reached 
Kuruman of that chief’s death. There was a con- 
test for the chieftainship, and much bloodshed 
followed. The tribe was so decimated by inter- 
necine strife, that it soon became a prey to the 
weaker neighbours, who had formerly been periodi- 
cally despoiled by it, and who now united to put 
an end to the existence of the common enemy. 
Mr. Mackenzie then settled at Shoshong, the 
capital of the Bamangwatos country, on the 
borders of the Kalihari desert. Here he was very 
successful. He then undertook a journey to the 
Matabele, and remained there for five months. 
Notwithstanding the liking Moselekatze had had 
for the white man, it was clear that it is, above all 
things, difficult to do away with heathen practices 
in a warlike tribe, trained as they had been, and to 
subdue their greed and bloodthirstiness. Mr. 
Mackenzie was offered a site for a mission and 
the same freedom as Mr. John Moffat and the 
rest had at Inyate ; but Mr. Mackenzie fancied he 
was bound to remain at Shoshong, and told the 
chief that he could not decide till he had consulted 
his superiors. This elicited the commendations of 
the chief: “This is how the white men prevail ; 
by the obedience which they render to superiors,” 
said he. 

‘‘When I last saw Moselekatze he was very ill, 
unable to lift the cup to his lips,” writes Mr. Mac- 
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kenzie. “I was heartily sorry for him, and was 
glad to be able to say that his own missionaries 
would be able to help him as to medicines, as they 
had done before. To show the respect enter- 
tained by the chief for missionaries, and some- 
thing akin to the dignity attaching to his own 


~ character, I may mention that, as we entered the 


yard previous to my final interview, we were in- 
formed by an attendant that ‘we must not be 
offended, the chief’s heart was white towards us, 
but there would be no shaking of hands that day.’ 
We soon saw the reason ; the chief had not power 
to move his arms from where he lay.” 

The ingrained military habit of the Matabele 
people has been much against their thorough 
acceptance of Christianity ; but a great change has 
been already effected, which is, no doubt, only the 
evidence and pledge of a still greater change. The 
missionaries have always been regarded with 
favour; and in one of their more recent battles 
under Lobengole, the successor of Moselekatze, 
the missionaries were allowed to attend to the 
enemy’s wounded along with their own. 

Mr. Mackenzie returned again to Shoshong, 
where he laboured, with much good result, till his 
return to England in 1870; doing, little by little, 
much for the cause of truth in the interior of South 
Africa. The work at Shoshong was left in the 
hands of a native teacher—Khamane—in whom 
Mr. Mackenzie has great confidence. He informs 
us that at the date of the publication of his work 
he had had two letters from Khamane, written by 
himself in his own language, in which he states 
that all the recognised members of the congrega- 
tion continue to attend the weekly services ; but 
that the members of the “ outer circle” have fallen 
off during Mr. Mackenzie’s absence. But Mr. 
Mackenzie can add these hopeful words :—“ I am 
persuaded, however, that the new religion has taken 
such root at Shosheng as that, with a supply of 
Christian literature, it would not readily disappear, 
even if left to itself.” He has since returned to his 
field of labour. 

As for Mr. Moffat, Kuruman was with him hence- 
forth but a centre for many and varied journeys to 
points of interest. His son, Mr. John Moffat, who 
came to Kuruman to act as his father’s assistant in 
preaching and printing when Mr. Ashton left, tells 
how that his father, though then threescore and 
ten, shared with him the labour of riding to distant 
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villages to preach or hold prayer-meetings. But 
the untiring energy of the old man could not hold 
out always; and in 1870, he and Mrs. Moffat 
returned to England, after he had served in the 
most trying portions of the missionary field for 
upwards of fifty years. Looking back on his life, 
it seems a very marvellous one. He himself is able 
to unconsciously summarise the result of his labours 
thus :—“ Christianity has already accomplished 
much, When first I went to Kuruman scarcely an 
individual could go beyond. Now they travel in 
safety as far as the Zambesi. Then we were 
strangers, and they could not understand us. We 
were treated with indignity as the outcasts of society, 
who, driven from among our own race, took refuge 
with them. But, bearing in remembrance what our 
Saviour underwent, we persevered, and much 
success has rewarded our efforts. Now it is safe 
to traverse any part of the country, and traders 
travel far. beyond Kuruman without fear of molesta- 
tion. Formerly men of one native tribe could not 
travel through another’s territory, and wars were 
frequent. Where one station was scarcely tolerated, 
there are several. The Moravians have their mis- 
sionaries ; the Berlin Society, theirs. Others, too, 
are occupied in the good work, besides many 
native gospel preachers. Very prosperous is our 
advanced station at Matabele, who, I quite expect, 
will one day become a great nation. They sternly 
obey their own laws; and I have noticed that 
when men of fixed principles become convinced 
of the truth of Christianity, they hold firmly to the 
faith and are not lightly shaken.” 

In these few words we have Robert Moffat’s 
biography in essence and spirit. And what more 
needs to be said? Nothing; save to express the 
hcpe that to the aged servant of God there may 
yet be allotted many years to see fruit growing up 
from the seed which he himself in long-past days 
cheerfully planted in much faith and hope. He is 
the centre of the missionary history of South 
Africa—the connecting-link between its various 
apparently disconnected parts ; and when Science 
and Trade shall have carried their lamps through 
the iength and breadth of the vast continent, 
discovering all its outs and ins, they will yet be 
compelled to cast a generous and grateful glance 
back at Moffat as having done more than any 
other man to make their many triumphs possible. 

B. ORME. 
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HAT! “a burden to us!” and you wish 

‘twould please the Lord to take you now 
you can’t work! For shame, Mary, you han’t no 
right to speak so. A young thing like you to lose 
heart so soon. I know a fever do leave a body a 
poor creature for a long time, but, please God, 
we'll have you at service again in a few months. | 
And if not, why depend on’t you'll be wanted for | 


something, even if you ben’t able to work. I'll tell | ~ 


RECOLLECTIONS. 


ye something I recollect of the time I was a girl. 
I was seventeen or so when my brother married 
Bessie Snow. Right glad was I about it, for thinks 
I, “when she live near (and there warn’t a stone’s 
throw between the two housen) we can spend a 
good-tidy * piece o’ time together over our spinning 
wheels.” Folks spent a heap o’ time spinning in 
those days. That is how I came to be living at 


* “Good-tidy ”, means, in the Eastern counties, “‘ considerable.” 
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home instead of going out to service. But my 
mother—that’s your great-grandmother, Mary, that 
is dead these fifty years ago—my mother warn’t so 
glad of Will’s marriage as I was. Not that she 
warn’t fond of Bessie—every one was, for she was 
the sweetest-dispositioned girl—but she thought 
her a poor ailing thing to be a labouring man’s 
wife. It ain’t no easy life, a woman’s as have to 
keep the house straight on eight shillings a-week, 
and that were all what the men earnt in those days 
in the East country village where I lived, though to 
be sure many things was cheaper then than now. 

Howsoever, Will he loved Bessie, and the end 
of it was they took each other “for better for 
worse, in sickness and in health,” and right happy 
they fared * for awhile. But that spring was a 
wonderful late cold one, and Bessie she just wasted 
away. She wouldn’t see no doctor, for I think 
she was afraid to hear as how she were right in 
what she dreaded. At last mother made her go 
with her and ask. I warn’t in when she came 
back, but when I did come in I saw mother had 
been crying. Then she told me as how the doctor 
said it was too late to do her any good ; she was in 
a decline, and he did not think she’d live till next 
winter. 

Well, ’twas a hard time as came after that. 
Bessie couldn’t nohow make up her mind to leave 
Will and all of us. Sometimes she’d fare in high 
spirits like, and talk of what she’d do next year, 
and make believe as how it warn’t true, and she 
were going to get well again. But she knowed it 
was true, all the same, and when she caught sight 
of mother’s sad face, she’d burst into tears all on a 
sudden, and say, “Oh, mother, don’t ye look so, I 
arn’t agoing; I can’t go. The Lord would never 
take me away from Will so soon for certain. And 
then I’m so feared. I han’t got none o’ them 
feelings as good folks have afore they die.” Then 
my mother would try to comfort her, ‘ Now hush 
my dear” (I never heard no one that fared to mean 
so much as mother did by that little word dear). 
‘Hush ye! ye believe 7 love ye, don’t ye? and 
that I wouldn’t do nothin’ to hurt ye, not if ’twas 
ever so? Then can’t ye believe the same of the 
Lord on high? He love ye better than I do. 
I arn’t a mite afeared but what He'll take care of 
ye.” Still all mother said did not seem to do no 
good, not to last. Bessie was so fearful. She was 
a right humble girl, and I think she was afraid that 
even if the Lord did take her to heaven she’d hardly 
be happy there, for she wouldn’t be good enough to 
fit her place. She’d be so strange there, she thought, 
and she clung to us all—the timid gentle-spirited 
thing—as if she could not bear to leave us. 

Still her cough grew worse, and she wasted 
wonderful, and got too weak to muddle about the 
work of the house. Mother or I used to wash 





and do for her, while she sat and watched us, 
sometimes, as I’ve told you, very low in her spirits, 
sometimes laughing as if she had forgot all about 
her trouble. I never liked to hear that laugh 


* “ Fared,”’ z.e., “ appeared.” 
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though. It sounded kind o’ make-believe, not a 
real merry one. 

One morning I woke later than usual, and found 
mother had gone out without waking me and the 
children. I got their breakfast quick as ever I 
could, and went into Will’s to look for mother. 
She was there, down-stairs, with something wrapped 
in her shawl. She smiled when I went in, but 
with the tears in her eyes. Then she turned back 
the corner of her shawl, and showed me the face 
of a sleeping baby—such a little mite it was! 
“ Bessie’s little daughter,” says she. You may 
think how I were pleased, and what a little beauty 
I thought it. 

“ Bessie’s right pleased,” mother went on. “ Poor 
dear, that have come quite like a surprise to her. 
She said when first I showed her ‘the little dear, 
‘Mother,’ says she, ‘I never thought I’d live to 
see my baby’s face.’ But I’m feared there’s trouble 
coming. The child don’t seem to have no strength 
to cry out loud like other babies, and if that’s 
taken Bessie will take on sadly.” 

For two days the little wailing cry was heard in 
the house. Then it was silent again. The little 
babe went off so quiet I thought it were asleep 
when mother laid it down in the cot, till she said, 
“Poor little soul! That’s better off where ’tis, 
for this is a hard world, and if, please God, we had 
reared it, that must ha’ been a great sufferer.” 

Presently we heard Bessie’s cough up-stairs (she 
had been asleep till now), and she called, “‘ Mother, 
won’t you bring baby up here? I want to have 
her lie by my side.” 

Mother went up-stairs, and I crept up after her, 
and sat down on the top step. 

“ Han’t ye brought her ?” said Bessie, when she 

saw mother’s arms were empty. 
‘ “My dear,” said mother, “baby’s safer and 
better off than she’d be lying by your side. And 
now, dear, you maun’t fret. The Lord have taken 
her to a better place than this.” I could not see 
Bessie’s face from where I was. I heard her give 
one start, and then she lay quite still. After a bit 
mother went on, “I wish you could ha’ seen how 
quiet and peaceful she went. She warn’t afraid to 
go to her heavenly Father.”’ Then Bessie spoke, 
but so low I could hardly hear her. 

“Yes, it’s best so. It would ha’ been dreadful 
hard to leave her here without a mother. I know 
what that is” (Bessie’s parents had died when she 
was a baby, and she had been brought up by the 
Union. Perhaps that was why she clung so to 
mother). ‘‘ You'd ha’ been kind to her, I know,” 
she went on, “ but she’d ha’ had no own mother.” 
She ended with a burst of tears, and “ Oh, baby, 
I'd ha’ liked to see you again.” 

Mother warn’t one of those who put the thought 
of death out of sight, and are afraid to speak of it, 
so she just kissed Bessie, and said,— 

“You will see her again soon, please God, and then; 
by-and-by, we'll join you, and be all together again.” 

From that time Bessie never shrank from the 
thought of dying.- How could she be afraid to 
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follow where her little one was gone? Heaven 
warn’t the strange place now that she had been 
used to think it. She knew how much she loved 
her little child, and could guess from that how 
much God loved her. Sometimes she’d be down- 
cast and unhappy for a bit, thinking how bad she 
was, and how she did not love God as she ought 
to; but these unhappy times never lasted long. 
While they did last, nought did her good like 
father’s singing. Mary, my dear, learning’s a fine 
thing, I’d be the last to deny that. But there’s a 
finer thing still, and that is a loving heagst, that’s 
ready to use whatever it has for the good of other 
folk. Father warn’t no scholar, for there warn’t no 
such schools in his young days as there be now; 
but he was a real religious man for all he couldn’t 
read his Bible, and a sore trouble it was to him 
that he couldn’t. Still he had a good remem- 
brance, and being regular at his chapel, where 
they read the hymns out by two lines at a time, he 
knew a many of them by heart. And ke used to 
sit by Bessie’s bed and sing to her. My dear, if 
every one as have a deal of learning would make 
anything nigh as good a use of it as father did of 
his one little bit, the world would be a deal more 
like what it ought to be. 

We followed Bessie to the grave less than two 
months after her little one died. I remember 





“T do think the Lord sent that baby o’ purpose 
to make Bessie’s going easy to her, blessed little 
angel that it was. That fared to make heaven so 
home-like to her. You wouldn’t think that a little 
senseless babe as didn’t live two days could ha’ 
done much good; but that did what none of us 
could do. I don’t suppose any one in this whole 
world could ha’ done for its mother what that little 
babe did.” 

Well, Mary, that’s the end of my story. Maybe 
ye see by this time what I told it ye for. Some- 
times I’m like you, I’m feared I may live to be a 
burden to ye all. Nay, I know what ye want 
to say; but if ye are fond o’ me, that don’t 
prevent your father being a poor man, with a lot o’ 
mouths to fill, all out of his wages. And your 
mother’s a busy woman too, without having to wait 
of me if I should live to be bed-rid. But when I 
think of that baby, and what a blessing its little 
life was, I fancy there’s other things to do for our 
Father besides working, either with hands or head. 
I don’t doubt but what He'll take me away as soon 
as ever He have nothing left for me to do here. 
You are young, Mary, and I hope and think you'll 
get over this fever soon, and be right strong again ; 
but if not, just you remember grandmother’s story, 
and don’t wish your life away, for it’s a great gift, 
and depend on’t, God has a reason for letting ye 


mother saying, when we came back from the | keep it. 


funeral,— 


Cc. A. M. 





JOSEPH AND HIS BRETHREN. 


* And Joseph knew his brethren, but they knew not him.”—Gevw. xlii. 8. 


Ts thing occurred when Joseph’s ten brethren 
came down into Egypt to buy corn in the time 
of the great famine. Their brother whom they had 
sold asa slave had become “ the governor over the 
Jand ; and he it was who sold to all the people of 
the land ; and Joseph’s brethren came and bowed 
down themselves before him with their faces to the 
earth. .. . . And Joseph knew his brethren, but 
they knew not him.” 

Now here, as in so many other points of their 
history, Joseph and his brethren are a picture of 
our Lord Jesus Christ and Azs brethren. The great 
points of resemblance between the history of Joseph 
and that of our blessed Lord are well known. 
Joseph was hated without cause, and sold into the 
hand of strangers by those of his own household. 
He was stripped of his robe of honour, and made 
to be the servant of aliens ; he was fiercely tempted 
and falsely accused ; he was harshly condemned and 
cast into prison, “and he was there in the prison.” 
Then from this depth of humiliation he was raised 
up to more honour that ever. He was made to be 
lord of the king’s house and ruler of all his sub- 
stance. He became a teacher of wisdom to princes 
and senators, and the dispenser of bread to the 
people ; for he was the preserver of all life, includ- 
ing that of the false ones who had sold him. And 
Jesus Christ was in like manner despised and re- 





jected of men. He was disrobed of his glory, and 
made to be a servant of servants ; He was sorely 
tried and very greatly maligned. He was betrayed 
and sold into wicked hands by the nearest of his own 
countrymen. He was unjustly accused and con- 
demned, and cast into the prison-house of the grave ; 
“and He was there in the prison.” And thence 
again He was raised up, and was exalted to bea 
Prince and a Saviour. For He was afterwards in- 
vested with all power in heaven and in earth, and 
was set to administer the stores of God and the 
riches of his grace, and became to all the world the 
dispenser of that living bread which is his own 
flesh. Thus the two, Joseph and Jesus, ran a 
parallel course, though one course was on a far higher 
level than the other; and while they are alike in 
so much else, they are alike also in this, that both 
Joseph and Jesus fully know their brethren at times 
when their brethren know not them. 

Let us draw out this part of the likeness a 
little. 

I. First, as the brethren of Joseph did not know 
him in his robes of honovr in Egypt even when 
they were seeking bread from his hand, so there 
are thousands of those whom Christ is not ashamed 
to call brethren, who, under corresponding circum- 
stances, do not know or recognise Him. 

All the wicked and the careless are clearly in 
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this position. Even if they seek no food for their 
souls, yet they seek food for their bodies in one 
way or other; and this also is all dispensed by the 
hand of an unrecognised kinsman. Spring and 


autumn, winter and summer, they toil (it may be)’ 


to bring corn out of the earth, or to gain wealth 
and comfort out of the mines, or to gather treasure 
from the sea, without ever thinking of Him, or 
perceiving that He has anything to do with such 
matters. Yet this is as bad as it would have been 
for the sons of Jacob to endeavour to get food out 
of Joseph’s granaries without asking Joseph's leave ; 
and, but for our Lord’s forbearance and mercy, the 
effort would be equally fruitless ; for earth and sea 
are storehouses of Christ, as well as heaven. Our 
commonest loaves are from Him, no less than the 
bread upon which our spirits live. “ All things 
were created by Him, and for Him... . and 
by Him all things consist.” It is He, as He showed 
us at Cana, who changes the water into wine ; that 
is to say, the rain which cometh down from heaven 
into the juice of the grape and of other fruits. It 
is He, as He showed us in the desert near Beth- 
saida, who increases the five loaves until they be- 
come enough for a multitude ; who magnifies (that 
is) the handful sown until it becomes a teeming 
harvest. It is He, as He showed us at the sea of 
Galilee, who brings the fish into nets, which, with- 
out his blessing, are lowered in vain. ‘To seek to 
enrich ourselves from these sacred sources without 
reference to Him is a kind of pillage, and, but for 
his boundless pity, it would be altogether useless. 
And, moreover, to do so‘would be to do worse 
than Joseph’s brethren did; for they did perceive 
that all which they desired was in the power of a 
certain great living ferson, though, to their great 
loss of comfort for a while, they did not at first 
perceive who that person was. 

But there are some who stand in a position still 
more exactly parallel to that of the brethren of 
Joseph ; and these are they who, in years gone by, 
have fallen into some great sin, or course of sin, 
which has never been quite sufficiently repented 
of, though they are now again (through God’s 
mercy) frequenters of his courts. In almost every 
congregation there are some whose conscience is 
more or less burdened with the recollection of a 
sin, or course of sin, which is casting its dreary 
shadow over the rest of their lives. In childhood 
perhaps they walked with Christ, and knew and 
loved Him ; rejoicing -in his presence, and feeling 
his worship to be a delight. For a season, it may 
be, his candle shined upon their head, and by his 
light they walked through darkness. But, after a 
while, they began to grow weary of Him, and could 
not speak peaceably unto Him; and when He 
spoke of their faults, and predicted their future 
fate, they hated Him yet the more for his dreamy 
and incredible words. As the brethren of Joseph 
grew tired of him, and in an evil moment sold 
him, and as the earlier friends of Jesus, fearing the 
trouble which might come upon them through 
companionship with Him, all forsook Him and 





fled as soon as that trouble was seen to be at 
hand, so many people can remember how there 
came a time, between childhood and years of 
thought, when they grew weary of the company of 
that Holy One, who had been the familiar of their 
infancy, and when, quite tired out by his warnings, 
and only made angry by his reproofs, they rashly 
thrust Him away from them ; giving Him up for 
the silver pieces of covetousness, and all his 
blessing for some one poor meal. And now, 
although they are come into his presence again, 
they do not perceive Him to be the same gentle 
being whom they had known in their childhood, 
and parted from in their youth. They wilfully 
shut their eyes to his love then, and now that love 
is hidden from their eyes. ‘They perceive Him to 
be a great ruler, but cannot recognise the features 
of their brother. Their worship of Him is, accord- 
ingly, like the bowing down of Joseph’s brethren 
with their faces to the earth, a mere service of fear ; 
one which they take no real pleasure in rendering, 
but, on the contrary, only perform with a view of 
appeasing his wrath, and of procuring those things 
which they need. 

Then, in addition to all these (the utterly 
thoughtless and those who have not always been 
so thoughtful as they might have been), the whole 
Church on earth is iz some degree in the same 
position with Joseph’s brethren. The Magdalenes, 
blinded with earthly sorrow, behold his sacred 
form only through their tears, and suppose Him to 
be some earthly being; ascribing their gainful * 
losses, not to his love, but to the unfriendliness of 
some mortal agent. The Philips, craving for out- 
ward evidence and demonstration, have had Him 
long time with them, and yet have not known Him 
truly. Even the Pauls, who have been caught up 
into paradise, and have heard unspeakable words, 
know Him as yet but imperfectly and “ in part.” 
Even the Johns, who have lain on the sacred 
bosom, and have been admitted to the closest and 
most familiar intercourse that is possible upon thé 
earth, look forward to a time when their knowledge 
shall be increased, and they shall be permitted to 
“see Him as He is.” In some very great and 
true degree He is known even now to them that 
are his; but the whole length and breadth and 
depth and height of his divine love is a thing 
“which passeth knowledge” in this world. 

II. But all this while, as Joseph knew his 
brethren when he saw them bowing down before 
him, so, or rather with an infinitely deeper know- 
ledge and a more pitying tenderness, does Christ 
know and remember every one of those whose 
Brother He has become. 

This was clearly shown in the days of his earthly 
sojourn. At first sight, and at a glance, He read 
the whole character of Simon, and promised him, 
in the surname of Peter, the steadfastness of a rock. 
He knew Nathanael at once, and recognised him 
as an Israelite indeed. He knew the woman of 


“® The reference is to those experiences which seem to be losses, but 
are in reality gains ;—such as the disappearance oi our Lord’s body 
from the sepulchre. 
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Samaria at the well, and could tell her all things 
that ever she did. He knew Zaccheus in his 
sycamore tree, and summoned him thence by name. 

After his resurrection, He knew the weeping 
Magdalene, while she was thinking Him to be the 
gardener of that place ; and, later still, by the sea 
of Tiberias, He knew his “children” in the ship, 
while they saw Him standing on the shore, and 
“knew not that it was Jesus.” 

After his ascension into heaven the same thing 
was shown. He knew Saul of Tarsus, and remon- 
strated with him on his folly, while Saul had yet to 
ask, “ Who art Thou, Lord?” And to each of the 
seven churches of Asia He makes known the com- 
pleteness of his knowledge, both of its doings and 
its fortunes. To Ephesus He says: “I know thy 
works, and thy labour, and thy patience, and how 
thou canst not bear them which are evil. .... 
and hast borne, and hast patience, and for my 
name’s sake hast laboured, and hast not fainted.” 
To Smyrna: “I know thy works, and tribulation, 





and poverty.” To Pergamos: “ I know thy works, 
and where thou dwellést, even where Satan’s seat | 
is; and thou holdest fast my name, and hast not 

denied my faith.” To Thyatira: “I know thy | 
works, and charity, and service, and faith, and thy 

patience, and thy works: and the last to be more | 
than the first. ToSardis: “I know thy works, that 
thou hast a name that thou livest, and art dead.” 
To Philadelphia: “I know thy works..... thou | 
hast a little strength, and hast kept my word, and 

hast not denied my name.” To Laodicea: “I know | 
thy works, that thou art neither cold nor hot.” 

And still, just in the same way, does He distin- 
guish and recognise each of the several families 
and members of his forgetful Church on earth. 
All that is in thee, and all that ever has been, is 
equally bared before Him. 





“ For though, seduced and led astray, 
Thou’st travelled far, and wandered long, 
Thy God hath seen thee all the way, 
And all the turns that led thee wrong.”’ 





Afar in the perilous wilderness He beholds and | 
pities the sheep that is iost, and knows it, though | 
it knows not Him. He sees the fallen piece of | 
silver, deep in its miry hiding-place, and recognises | 
the stamp of the king’s image upon it, under all 
its defilements. He watches the approach of the 
returning prodigal, and goes forth to meet him 
while he is yet a long way off. In the congrega- 
tions who bow down before Him in his house He 
knows each face and every heart ; recognising and 
distinguishing the Reubens, who in a trying hour 
had once resolved to befriend Him; the Judahs, 
who had been timidly inclined to favour Him ; the 
Simeons, who had cast Him away from them ; and 
each of all the rest who had given their voices 
against Him. And towards them one and all his 
thoughts are thoughts of peace, and his efforts in 
regard to them are efforts for their entire recovery. 





_And now, if there be any here who come reli- 
giously into the Lord’s house, and yet bow down | 
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before Him only as the Ruler and Master o! their 
fortunes, without any peaceful assurances of his 
love, Joseph’s brethren may serve them as guides 
to a happier state ; for, by doing as these men did, 
ye too may learn to know that Lord, with whom 
ye have to do, as intimately as it is possible to 
know Him in this world. 

Be diligent, therefore, in worshipping Him with 
such worship as is in your power. Come with rites 
and services of fear, if these are all you can at pre- 
sent offer. If you do not as yet find any pleasure 
in coming and kneeling before Him, yet come and 
do it as a duty. This is very far from being all 
that He desires to see, for He would have his ser- 
vice felt to be a delight and honourable ; but it is 
the Jeginning of wisdom at any rate, and if duly and 
reverently persisted in, it will lead to a joyous end. 

Be diligent also in reviewing your whole past 
life, and in trying to find out whether you have not 
been in some way or other “ verily guilty concern- 
ing our Brother.” When Joseph overheard his 
brethren making this confession, “he turned him- 
self about from them, and wept ;” and yet his com- 
passion was nothing to that which our Lord will 
feel when He hears any one of us make such an 
acknowledgment. 

And be not dismayed or afirighted, though for a 
season He should make Himself strange, and speak 
roughly. Such a strangeness is assumed, and is 
not natural. Such roughness is for our trial and 
improvement. As the Syrophenician woman found, 
and as thousands after her have found— 


“ Behind a frowning providence 
He hides a smiling face.” 


Be content to obey commands the object and 
meaning of which are concealed. ‘They have a 
meaning and a use, though as yet it may not be 
given us to understand them fully. We shall know 
all about them some future day, and be wonder- 
struck by their kindness and fittingness, 

If He bids you to his table, prepare yourselves 
and come. Make ready your present (the offering 
of a free heart), and accept the place He offers. 
Come and eat of his bread and drink of the wine 
which He has mingled. 

And sometimes go aside, and be alone with your 
own thoughts. ‘There stood no man with him, 
while Joseph made himself known unto his 
brethren ;” and Jesus takes his brethren apart 
privately when He would speak with them about 
the sufferings which they cause. Therefore be 
alone sometimes, and in secret religious meditations 
invite his thoughts to mingle themselves with yours. 

I will close all with the words of an old prophet. 
“ Come, and let us return unto the Lofd: for He 
hath torn, and He will heal us: He hath smitten, 
and He will bind us up. After two days will He 
revive us: in the third day He will raise us up, and 
we shall live in his sight. ‘Then shall we know, if 
we follow on to know the Lord: his going forth is 


| prepared as the morning ; and He shall come unto 
| us as the rain, as the latter and former rain unto 


the earth,” W. GRIFFITHS. 
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THE STORY OF THE MINE. 


CHAPTER XXI.—THE FATE OF THE EXPLORERS. 


—_ 


HEN the de- 
puty relieved 
Israel from the 

E arduous task of 

2 seeking for all 

¢ those of the 
generous band 

We of explorers 

F who remained 
in the mine, he 

fF found himself 
at once faced 

f by a great dif- 

F ficulty. The 
number of the 
explorers he 


knew to have. 


: = been twenty- 

S six; of these 

S fourteen only 

‘had been 

found and 

——_ taken to the 

surface by Israel, consequently nearly half the 

original number remained to be accounted for. 

Two more he discovered—lying dead in strange 

out-of-the-way places, where they had been blown 

by the explosion; but no efforts of exploration 

revealed to him the whereabouts or the fate of 
the remaining ten. 

But as time passed, and the knowledge of what 
he was doing spread through the neighbourhood, 
fresh recruits offered, and he was speedily at the 
head of twenty hard-headed, strong-handed, ener- 
getic men, whom danger had long since ceased to 
appal. 

And as these became exhausted with the severity 
of the labour imposed upon them, as much by their 
own earnest souls as by the deputy’s word of com- 
mand, others were always ready to take their 
place. 

Level after level was thus regained from the 
chaos into which falling masses of rock, coal, wood- 
work, &c., had reduced them, and every hour saw 
increased means of communication open. 

But still no traces of the ten missing explorers ! 

It now grew clear to the deputy that these men 
must have separated before the explosion from their 
fellows, probably to pursue their inquiries in a 
different direction. 

It was also clear to him that whatever interposed 
between him and them could only be rubbish and 
falling matter, recently deposited, however much 
accident might have contributed to conceal the 
precise place. 

Dividing his twenty men into four batches of five 


-= he sent them in as many different directions ; 
Ii—45 


| and, himself preceding each, he indicated whatever 
| spots seemed most hopeful, and there they set to 
poor to bore into, or to make a sort of man-hole 
| or passage through, according to circumstances. 

Several hours thus passed, without any kind of 
reward for the labour bestowed, or for the sufferings 
with which it was accompanied—through the heat, 
the foul air, and the incessant injuries received 
from the crumbling, dangerous state of everything 
the labourers touched. 

Dangerous indeed was the position—far more 
so than any but the deputy knew, and he as yet 
knew it only indistinctly. 

In more than one place where they had been 
boring, water oozed slowly through, and caused the 
deputy to order the men to stop. 

Still, he thought nothing of the incident till, in 
his constant passing to and fro to stimulate, advise, 
and direct his little groups of men, he found the 
water about his feet in places usually dry. 

When he again came to the same place he found 
the water higher than before, and now he felt it a 
duty to own there was real, pressing, and very great 
danger. 

Still, if only he could find these men speedily, 
and get them away, there would be no more lives 
lost. And then they could go to work pumping 
from outside, and so keep things tolerably safe 
till larger measures could be adopted, if found 
necessary. 

But the deputy was not the only one who fore- 
saw this new terror. The men became discouraged, 
and some began to grumble. “I don’t believe as 
twenty-six men ever came down !” said one. While 
another urged, “In the confusion at the pit mouth 
they hadn’t correctly reckoned all that Mr. Mort 
had got out.” And, in fine, the belief became 
general that they were risking life for nobody’s 
benefit, and that it was natural they should think 
it time to stop. 

But the deputy knew that if there was one man 
in the world to be trusted to take count correctly, 
even under such circumstances, it was Israel; and 
he assured them they had only to go on, and 
great indeed would be their reward and satisfac- 
tion. 

And so it proved. At one place where they had 
been digging in the sort of hopeless spirit of which 
we have spoken, it was not long before they stopped ; 
and, the deputy being elsewhere, began seriously to 
comment on his evident anxieties about something 
he didn’t talk of; and to take counsel with each 
other whether they would not at once march off in 
a body, and abide no more words with their un- 
reasonable leader. 

But while, at the first mention of this project by 
one of their number, they stood gazing irresolutely 
in each other’s faces, and in a silence that no one 
was willing to break, the stillness was broken by a 
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dull yet distinct sound that in an instant electrified | and pious thankfulness does the deputy note the 


every face, and freshly nerved every hand and | sudden stop of the picks, the gathering at a point, 


heart. 

“They are there! 
general cry. 

One instantly ran to fetch the deputy, who, when 
he came, looking flushed and agitated, ordered all 
to be silent and motionless while he knocked with 
a pick against the wall in the direction of the 
sound, as indicated to him, and then listened. 

“Thank God!” he murmured. “They are there 
—and will soon be here. The sound is so clear 
that there cannot be much betwixt us. But lose 
nota moment! This time is ours. Who shall say 
how long it may remain so? Quick! and we may 
all be out of the mine in the next half hour!” 

The influence of that thought, added to all that 
had gone before, put such new heart into the men’s 
toil, that in a very few minutes they heard a voice, 
and all stopped to listen. 

It seemed to all as if the voice spoke as from 
the grave. 

“We've been knocking with our boot-heels for 
the last three days or more.” 

“ Are you all living ?” asked the deputy. 

“ We are all dying,” grumbled the voice in reply. 

* All right!” shouted the deputy cheerily back, 
and then would not allow another moment to be 
lost for pauses of any kind. 

He seemed to watch with almost frantic anxiety 
between every stroke of every man’s pick, which 
fell faster and: stronger, and yet he could not help 
pleading in a broken, passionate voyce— 

“Faster! Harder! Lest we be all overtaken 
together !” 

Had they known what he knew, they would pro- 
bably have thrown down their tools and fled, and 
have smitten him to the earth had he attempted to 
stay them. 

Was he doing right to conceal the truth from 
them ? 

That doubt was the sting in his soul—not fear 
of any kind for himself. 

He could not resolve it to his own peace and 
satisfaction. There were the lives within the 
barrier to balance against the lives without it. 
What endangered the one class might save the 
other. There was the assured certainty that a few 
minutes more would set them all free together to 
escape ! 

Ay, but would there be those few moments 
accorded ? 

Yes, if no sudden rush of the waters broke in 
upon them—he was sure of that. 

The silent, almost imperceptible, increase in the 
parts whence the deputy had just come might go 
on for hours without endangering them; but then 
the deputy knew how those silent waters must be 
sapping the already greatly injured walls that alone 
separated those parts of the mine which were still 
being worked from an old and abandoned district, 
known to be full of water. 

Ah, what relief! With what transports of joy 


They are there!” was the 





the rending away with hands of pieces of half- 
removed rubbish sticking out from the side of the 
small opening, and then the drawing forth of a 
man ; and before there is time to welcome him, as 


.| he rose staggeringly to his feet, another, and another, 
| till the whole ten are forth. 


And wonder of wonders—the last of the ten is 
David, Israel’s son. 

With the miners’ usual thoughtlessness in such 
matters, David’s companions had taken down no 
food with them beyond that which sufficed for 
nourishment during any accidental delay that 
might occur to keep them for a few hours longer 
than they intended in the mine. But David had 
filled his pockets with sandwiches and biscuits 
enough to have kept him quite free from hunger 
during the whole four days. But he shared all he 
had with the others, and made one or two men 
who had been also provident, follow his example, 
though very reluctantly. Thus it was all the ten 
lives were saved. 

The two men cannot speak to each other as 
they meet. The deputy’s arms open, there is a 
silent embrace, and then a few muttered words from 
him to David :— 

“ Oh, I did not know this! Did not suspect 
this. I recognise a higher power in this! God 
must have moved me to risk so much for all these 
brave men here. Eternal blessings to His name! 
But come—hurry! David, the waters are coming 
in upon us. But we shall escape! I shall take 
you to your father, and make known to him who 
and what you are!” 

When they turned to look round, they were 
alone. 

CHAPTER XXII.—THE INUNDATION. 

As the two men had their danger thus unex- 
pectedly brought home to them, they hurried after 
their companions. 

They had not gone far before one of the men 
came running back, crying excitedly : 

“The way is stopped! I have been up to my 
neck in water, and couldn’t get any farther.” 

“Try other ways, then!” shouted the deputy. 
“Take you the one to the right, we will go to the 
left; come back if you fail, to see if we have suc- 
ceeded.” 

Away they all went, but all came back, and not 
the three only, but others—one, two, three, at a 
time, and all with the same story. When they 
reached a certain lower point they found the water 
so deep as to be impassable. ' 

Horror-stricken they gaze upon each other in 
the faintly-illumined darkness, their faces dripping 
with sweat and blackened with grime. 

“Let us pray !” cries the deputy. 

“No time for that now!” responds a coarse, 
hard voice. ‘ Can’t you hear?” 

Ina sense he was right; for as they listened 
they did hear a fearful rush and tumult and surg- 
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ing of water through the mine: the fountains of 
the deep had broken up! 

It was David’s turn now to speak. 

“We can’t get out, that is certain; but we may 
live within till succoured, if we can only reach a 
high level. I saw such a place. Who knows 
where it is, and how to get at it ?” 

“My child, you have saved us!” cried the 
deputy, gazing in David’s face as if he found new 
light and life in the remembrance of the wisdom to 
be found in babes and sucklings. To him David 
was still anything and everything but one of the 
prosaic mass of mankind from whom youth and 
its sentiment and poetry have passed never to 
return. 

He led the way along one of the levels that had 
been ineffectually tried for escape, but on reaching 
a certain point, instead of turning to the left, which 
led downwards, and then on towards the shaft 
turned to the right, and went up a somewha 
incline. 

Cries of horror broke from behind him. 

“Run! Make way!” 

He turned, and saw—dimly—forms rushing up, 
huddled together, overthrowing each other, but 
swiftly rising again; and lo! in another minute 
they were all enveloped by the waters of the 
inundation. 

The deputy had since meeting David lost to 
some extent the singleness of heart and purpose 
that previously characterised him. It was not that 
he was not as willing as ever to yield up his life 
for the safety of his companions, as full of abound- 
ing love for them, which he desired to show by 
teaching them of that other and divine love which 
he believed had not deserted them even in this 
fearful strait ;—no :—but he could no longer think 
of those things only, but also, and chiefly of David 
—of the saving him—of the taking him to Israel ; 
a vision that entranced him. 

Every step, therefore, he moved in the mine he 
moved in the closest possible proximity to David. 
He could not bear to lose sight of him even for an 
instant ; and thus, when the dreadful rush of the 
inundating waters overwhelmed them, he found 
himself suddenly drawn up upon a slippery shelf 
of rock by friendly hands, and the next instant 
was able, from his point of vantage, to save David, 
as shown at the close of a preceding chapter. 








The shelter thus found by the deputy and David 
and by the friendly collier who had preceded them, 
and in effect guided both to it, was a natural ledge 
in the rock, which consisted of soft shale, the sur- 
face sloping downward and very slippery, so that it 
was difficult for the many men who were struggling 
in the water to climb up to it. But by mutual 
help, and by digging—some with their hands, some 
with the hooks of their lamps—they were all got up, 
all at least who lived to struggle ; for as yet it was 
impossible to say how many had been carried away 
by the first great rush of the waters, or how many 
more had dropped helplessly and been lost during 
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the fierce contest for the only place of security 
offered, 

But at last they all sat on this narrow ledge, 
which extended for a short distance on both sides 
of the incline, a woful company, listening to the 
dripping water which trickled down from their 
saturated clothes. They were as silent as if they 
waited not for death to make them so, except once, 
when the silence was broken by sighs and groans, 
and prayers and exclamations that burst forth in 
irrepressible anguish. 

The waters came up to their feet, and so con- 
fined and pressed upon the air, that they felt as 
men feel who go down for the first time into a 
diving-bell. All sorts of noises were in their ears. 
And when any one tried to speak to his neighbour, 
he found he had no longer free use of the organs 
of speech. 

To add to the misery of their situation, the 
lamps began to go out, one after another, for want 
of oil, till at last they were in total darkness. 

How was it the deputy was silent? Now when 
all needed the spiritual comfort he could so well 
give? 

The very first moment that he had known all 
the men were safely raised to that shelf of rock 
which seemed to him a kind of new Ararat, he had 
begun to lift his voice in terms of warning against 
sleep. They must not do that, he said. He con- 
jured them to listen to him. Sleep would be as 
dangerous to them as to Arctic voyagers, overtaken 
in some desperate land-journey—where the very 
words sleep and death become synonymous. 

And as he spoke his voice grew more and more 
feeble, and at last ceased altogether. 

And David knew he was asleep. 

But David believed the deputy was mistaken, 
and that under their present condition sleep would 
be more beneficial than dangerous, so did not 
attempt to disturb his friend. 

Yes, he had fallen asleep. His little strength was 
utterly exhausted. As we have seen, he was but 
an invalid newly come from the chamber of sick- 
ness ; and the state of the air, and the heat, pro- 
bably helping to deprive him of all power to do 
what his heart yearned to accomplish. 

But nature is as wise as she is kind. The deputy 
could do little now. The calamity is too great 
for words, however sweet, precious, and holy, to 
assuage it. ‘Time must be given, and sleep. 

A fearful night followed for those who did not 
sleep. ‘There was an old man who was so restless 
that David, who sat next to him, warned him he 
would fall and be drowned in the water. Finding 
his exhortations of no avail, David grasped him by 
his waist, and so held him till he too lost all con- 
sciousness in slumber, and regained it in a fright— 
but only in time to find the old man had slipped 
down, and disappearéd, raising no cry, and eluding 
all David’s efforts by stooping to snatch at him in 
the water, which he could only feel, not see. This 
incident David resolved to say nothing of, lest it 
| might lead others to do the same. But it taught 
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him something, which he immediately put to prac- 
tical use. He began to dig away at the shale, so as 
to make the seat level, and to incite others who were 
awake to do the same. The deputy, who was on the 
other side of him, was still among the sleepers, as 
David anxiously satisfied himself from time to time 
by listening for the sounds of his breathing ; but he 
woke him, and constrained him to exertion—for 
the deputy was overmastered by sleep or stupor, 
and was very loth to engage in any effort. But 
with David’s help, both seats were thus made 
secure. 

One circumstance greatly comforted David, who 
as a student in practical science, and especially well 
informed in all that related to mines, promptly saw 
its extreme importance—that the air, apart from the 
pressure upon it, was better than might have been 
reasonably expected, and likely to remain so, for 
David guessed what was the truth of the case— 
that the very calamity that imprisoned them 
brought a certain quantity of fresh air into the 
mine. 

Those old abandoned pits have each their shaft, 
which gets filled with rubbish and roofed over, and 
will so remain as long as the masses of water about 
them is moveless; but should the water find vent 
and be drawn away, the rubbish falls, and gets 
more and more loose, and so allows air to percolate 
through the old shaft into the mine. 

David slept—how long he knew not—and_ then 
began for him a night, the awful terrors of which he 
would never after be able utterly to forget. The 
first thing that disturbed him was that a man higher 
up, who was raging with fever and thirst, would get 
down into the water, partly, it seemed, to drink, 
but also with a half insane hope of finding a way 
through the water, and the rubbish that made any 
progress through it so difficult and uncertain. He 
descended till the waters were up to his lips, then 
gave a fearful scream, to which David responded 
by a call to him to come back ; and guided by the 
voice, the man came back, and froze David's blood 
with horror as he murmured in passing that in 
putting his lips to the water to drink, he had kissed 
the lips of a dead man. Some unseen hand got 
hold of him, and restored him to his place, and by 
degrees the poor fellow was quieted. 

An inexplicable noise connected with the water 
gave David’s sad thoughts new, but scarcely less 
painful, occupation. It seemed to him he heard 
the first indications of a new inundation about to 
burst in upon the doomed mine; but the gloom 
changed as if sudden sunshine had broken in upon 
it. He recognised the measured movement made 
by the sound, and knew it was the pump at work, 
and that his father Israel must be labouring for 
their relief. 

But still not knowing of him ! 

Had he been right so long to conceal himself, 
he asked many times during the terrors of the 
night ; which, however, was not night only, for 
night passed into morning unknown to him and his 
companions. 





Again he slept, but, as it seemed to him, only 
for a few minutes, when he was awakened by the 
sound of a well-known voice—that of the deputy, 
who was light-headed, and seemed to be angry 
that he did not get certain men sent up in a cage 
to bank. 

“It’s a queer thing,” he said, “the pit’s been 
drawing coals all day ; these men have done their 
work well; and now you won't let them be sent to 
bank.” 

David, with a deep sigh of relief, heard him after 
a little while again breathing the quieter breath of 
sleep. 

Other men now woke, and some of them in so 
quarrelsome a mood that blows were struck. 

A peacemaker interposed, but David heard him 
thrust back by others, who then muttered among 
themselves, “Let them fight it out with their 
knives ; if one is killed, we will eat him for food.” 

These things occurred at some distance from 
David, and he learned from them that some por- 
tion of the incline was not deep in water. 

David resolved to stay where he was no longer, 
but do something even if only to keep off the 
thoughts that preyed upon him. 

Rising with great care to his feet, and arching 
his body when his head touched the roof, he 
managed to walk along, between or behind the 
men that interposed, till he reached the farthest 
point of the ledge, and was obliged to descend. 

Continuing his course in the same direction 
through the water, he found to his great satisfac- 
tion a place where there was scarcely any water 
about his feet. 

Whether this was due, as he hoped, to the fact 
that the water had not only reached its highest point, 
but was subsiding, or that it meant he had reached 
a higher level than the water had yet risen to, it was 
a comfort for the moment, and might admit of 
operations calculated to ameliorate their condition. 

He soon managed to get two or three men 
together able and willing to help, and one of these 
had fortunately lighted upon a pick. With this 
they sounded the walls on both sides of them, 
moving slowly along till they found a place that 
seemed to give a hollower sound than they had 
yet heard, and here they began to work to open a 
hole. They succeeded more quickly than they had 
expected in reaching a vacant place of some kind, 
where there seemed to be plenty of room ; but be- 
fore they could go about it, and measure it with 
their hands and arms, they found the fire-damp 
so strong, that in obedience to David’s sudden call 
they all retreated ; and covered up hastily, in the 
best way they could, the entrance; and then the 
little party sat down deeply discouraged. 

Other men had come round them in the dark- 
ness. One of these said— 

“We had better close up the hole thoroughly, 
or we shall have the gas in here.” 

“Let it alone,” cried another in a hard un- 
natural voice; “we may have to take a light in 
there, and blow ourselves up !” 
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David thought it time to remonstrate in terms 
of severity against this wild, foolish talk; but 
scarcely had he spoken half-a-dozen words before 
he heard the sound of a match lighted, and saw 
the blaze, which increased sufficiently for him to 
have a glimpse of the fearful looks of the man 
who held the match; but he paused no longer, 
and believing the lighted match was about to be 
thrust into the place where the gas was, he rushed 
upon him, struggled with and threw him to the 
ground, and in the struggle the match went out, 
and once more there was darkness. 

“¢ Madman !” was all David could say, as, breath- 
less, he rose on one knee, and quitted his hold of 
his antagonist. 

The man muttered something that David could 
not understand. 

“Do you know that every match is here of 
inestimable worth? That our lives may depend 
upon our power to obtain light even for so brief a 
space as that will give us ?” 

“Do you mean to say, master, there is a ghost 
of a chance for us?” asked the man sullenly, but 
as if opening his ears to conviction. 4 

“There is an excellent chance for men, intelli- 
gent men, but not for fools and cowards! Will 
you give me what you have?” There was no 
reply for perhaps half a minute, then David heard 
him say— 

“There! And much good may it do you!” 

David put out his hand to feel for that of the 
other, found it, and also found himself master of 
a good-sized box, quite full of matches. 

He felt as if he could have kissed and hugged 
the man, and not simply forgiven him for what he 
had intended to do. 

David thought and thought and thought till he 
was tired of thinking about the place they had 
penetrated into and so suddenly abandoned, per- 
haps unwisely. 

The water could not subside for many days, and 
possibly might not admit of a free passage even for 
weeks, 

Could they live all that time? Impossible. 

Would it not, then, be better to risk life now in 
trying to open communication with some part of 
the mine where they might obtain the means of 
living? And such a part there was within reach, 
—so David was half inclined to believe from his 
previous explorations and studies of Israel’s plans, 
— if only they could find a safe route. 

He suggested what he thought to the man who 
had given up the matches, who was so moved by 
it that he rose at once to his feet, and offered to fire 
the gas. 

Others were then taken into counsel, till all who 
could be readily collected together were found to be 
of one mind—that David was right. 

But, to the astonishment of all, David refused to 
allow the volunteer to undertake so desperate a 
risk, which might kill him, and yet save the re- 
mainder by the success of the scheme. 

“No,” said David, though his voice trembled as 





he spoke, and sounded not in the least heroic. 
“No; as I proposed I am bound to carry out my 
own plan. Withdraw, all of you, down the incline 
as far as youcan, ‘There is no gas here, so you 
have only to guard against the violence of the air 
shock. Farewell! If—if I die, say to—to all 
who care for me how I died. Farewell!” — 

They moved away, all except the one man who 
had given up the matches, who swore with an oath 
—for which he apologized immediately after to 
David—that he would stick to him, and help him 
if he could. 

David took a newspaper from his pocket, opened 
it, then crumpled it lightly together into a little 
heap, and thrust it within the hole and into the 
unknown space beyond as far as he could, lying on 
his breast the while. Then he took one of the 
matches and lighted it, while guarding his face ; 
and committing his soul to God, he thrust forward 
the lighted match to the paper. 

The instantaneous storm of fire did not come. 
Neither the match nor the paper would burn. For 
a moment he knew not what todo. Suddenly he 
recollected that the gas must be too dense, and 
needed admixture of air. He crawled back and 
fanned air into the place, and again repeated his ope- 
rations ;—with the same result ; though the light did 
not go out so instantaneously. For a third time he 
contended, and this time successfully and harm- 
lessly. An explosion took place—by no means a 
serious one—and which did him no harm what- 
ever. 

He entered the place, lit another match, and 
saw he was in a gallery quite uninjured either by 
the previous explosion or by the inundation. 

It led him into the part he expected to find—a 
large district that had been worked and abandoned, 
much of which was on the same high-level as their 
place of shelter. 

But a most important idea was immediately 
suggested to David. He remembered quité well to 
have noticed that the stable with some horses, and 
an engine for pumping water, and some sort of 
store place for candles, oil, and various things often 
required in the mine, were all located in this aban- 
doned district, and lay, not high certainly, but still 
above the lowest levels, and therefore might pos- 
sibly be got at in this way, while by the ordinary 
route they were quite inaccessible. 

With a quickening pulse he hastened to verify 
his hope, but while he satisfied himself he was 
right as to the localities, he found unhappily the 
water much too high to admit of his reaching either 
the stable, the engine place, or the little store place. 

He went back, however, in good heart to com- 
municate his news to the deputy, if only he should 
be well enough to listen to him and understand 
him. 

He found the deputy seeking him in the place 
where the entrance had been made from the incline, 
and full of grief that so much time had been lost. 

He seemed to have recovered all his clearness of 
intellectual vision, and David asked no questions 
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that might suggest to the deputy the state from 
which he had just escaped. 
His first great satisfaction seemed to be that they 


had now room to assemble together and to move 
freely about ; and he begged David to draw all the 


men down from their dangerous perch, and, to be 

careful not to lose a single one. 
* Life enough has been sacrifi ed, and for which 
some of us perhaps may have to answer to our com- +> 
| 





mon Father, so let us be careful now. ( Juick, David, 
something to say 


my son, for I have to them and 
to you.” ra 
The men soon came hurrying into the new pl: 
of shelter, and were about to di isperse hea 
different roads in the search for w hi iteve 
find promising present relief or future 
when the deputy, 1 raising his voi ce, cried— 
The water is there too. You will only lose 
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time. Listen to me!” 
They gathered accordingly, marshalling tl 


selves as well as they could in the darkne 5 into 
some > sort of order, and then the deputy began— 
etl have we not sheendy even in this 
state of darkness and terror enjoyed the inestimable 
benefit of God’s mercy? Speak, you whom He 
moved to come to our succour—though strangers 
to us—speak, you whose lives have been spare: 
during four fearful days and nights of anguish. We, 
who have been but as instruments in your red 
tion, seeking to pay back what you generously lent— 
risk for risk, life against lite—we speak to you 
and ask you now “also 
Christians, to the harder hearts 
think the war of the elements is n 
overwhelm us, but they must raise t 
more evil, wicked, and senseless war of man’s own 
violent reckless passions. | 
“ O my brethren, heirs as ye are to the most ines- 
timable dowry that the soul of man can conceive 
Christ’s love—will you refuse this at your cer’s | 
hands, and turn your backs to Him, and 
Only that you may stand face to face with the devil, 
with the enemy of man, who no doubt waits to 
embrace you and hold you fast enough, if only you | 








to Speak aS Men, brotic¢ TS, | 





so will it ! 

“Blows have been stricken, I hear, though I . 
bless my God He did not let me hear them ; but, | 
O my brethren, I feel them, ay, a thousand times | 


more ay than those on whom they were in- 
flicted. 
- ‘But I will not dwell, as I inte 
crimes beyond this sad beginning that have fol- 
lowed or might have followed. Let us only whi 
it among ourselves with ] 
who have human hearts, that there 1 j 
of evil to which we may not go if we once give 
way—suicide, murder, cannibali i 
end of the dreadful balance where our fate i ;- | 
pended ; peace, hope, brotherhood at the other. 
Which then shall it be? Choose. 
“Death! And is that so awful that 
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we can wi 


to evade it by atrocities that blister the lips but to 
speak of ? | 


} 2 minute or 


the shuddering horror of men | 1 


Miners, and not know how to die! 
lI tell you in deep humility of 
heart and bitter distress of soul that death to me, 
if in dying I could keep you all alive, would be so 
sweet, that I should feel recompensed for a long 
life of trouble ?” 

Ay! ay! We beli 


“ Death ! 
Ah, my brethren, sha 


ve that. That is true, mas- 
God, help us! He 


Nn Hinat cise 
ns that now 


ter! O God, help us! 


” 


Such were the exclamati 
i >d with tears and 


only y can! 








ne and passionate wringing of hands, and con- 
vulsive beating of breasts. 
“ Listen ase to me! I command you. 
What would yc ry if I could prove to you tha 
ll h 


God has exj resly foreseen all you now suffer 





very place in which you are, and ha 
very words and the us 

for you your own emotio! 
Where? Tell 1 us!” some cried in 





“ Where ? 
voices of intense earnestness, while others asked— 
“What does he mean ?” 

Ah, my brethren, see what you must b > made 
‘ore you will know your true friends ; 
e that when you are age \ 





to endure befo 
but let us also se 
indeed priz e th 

- eaten q 
Psalmist ; draw co! 
the truth can best 


teach you how to live, Dut NOW Dest to dal 








to the words of the inspired 
ort fi them, such comfort as 
ord. I am not striving 





must die !” 
The sounds of anguish and cru 
called forth by these 
‘two, as 
deeply affected by the 
Perhaps he was il 
— and seei : less st 
say about their f 
i T hear all: about me signs and tol ens ( f heart- 
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rending anguish. I cannot quarr a with 

am like you, brothers—my own d rs— 
but a frail man, and feeling pain in every ner f 
| my body, and fear and anguish 1 doubt alte 
| nating with hope and faith and joy in every effort 
of my soul, while I see death on the one hand, and 


escape on the other 

















‘Let me then, so far as I dare, bid you yet be 
of good cheer.” 

“You mean burst out loud passionate 

| voice. 

“T mean that the men who will be resigned, 
patient, brave for death,—truly so, mind! no 
hypocrisy of believing all the while they are not 
going to be tested :—I mean—I say—t] or such 

n God may yet do great and wonder things, 

nd that if we trust to Him w ll acquit our- 
selves worthily, whether it be for living or dying.” 

“There’s hope in that man’s soul,” muttered 
ome voice during a deep, ificant pause, and 
others took up t cr} » that a low, buzzing 
animated sound ran through the place. 

“ Now, brothers, ~~ ten to what the Bible can tell 
us about our condition—we poor miners. Do you 





not already feel, as I do, a kind of light streaming 
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through our hearts, at the thought of having God, 
or, what is the same thing, God’s inspired ministers, 
standing among us and speaking in this cause for 
us?” 


PSALM LXXXVIII. 


1. © Lord God of my salvation, I have cried 
day and night before Thee ; 

2. Let my prayer come before Thee: incline 
Thine ear unto my cry ; 

3. For my soul is full of troubles: and my life 
draweth nigh unto the grave. 

4. Lam counted with them that go down into 
the pit: I am as a man that hath no strength : 

5. Free among the dead, like the slain that lie 
in the grave, whom Thou rememberest no more: 
and they are cut off from Thy hand. 

6. Thou hast laid me in the lowest pit, in dark- 
ness, in the deeps. 

7. Thy wrath lieth hard upon me, and Thou hast 
afflicted me with all Thy waves. Selah. 

8. Thou hast put away mine acquaintance far 
from me; Thou hast made me an abomination 
unto them: I am shut up, and I cannot come forth. | 

9. Mine eye mourneth by reason of affliction: 
Lord, I have called daily upon Thee; I have 
stretched out my hands unto Thee. 

10. Wilt Thou show wonders to the dead? shall 
the dead arise and praise Thee? Selah. 

11. Shall Thy loving-kindness be declared in 
the grave? or Thy faithfulness in destruction ? 

12. Shall Thy wonders be known in the dark ? 
and Thy righteousness in the land of forgetfulness ? 

13. But unto Thee have I cried, O Lord; and | 
in the morning shall my prayer prevent Thee. 

14. Lord, why castest Thou off my soul? why | 
hidest Thou Thy face from me? 

15. I um afflicted and ready to die from my 
youth up: while I suffer Thy terrors I am dis-| 
tracted. 

16, Thy fierce wrath goeth over me; Thy terrors 
have cut me off. | 

17. They came round about me daily like water ; 
they compassed me about together. 

18, Lover and friend hast Thou put far from me, 
and mine acquaintance into darkness. 





We should despair of any attempt to convey to 
our readers an adequate notion ot the effect pro- 
duced by the deputy’s recital of this psalm. It 
was accompanied, at the close of every verse after 
the third, by low but most fervent and passionate 
ejaculations—at first confined to a few persons, but 
their numbers increasing with every verse, till at 
the close, the self-control of the miners, and their 
intense desire to let no word escape them, gave 
way, and indescribable indeed became the scene. 

But the deputy, whose instincts were so vivid 
and true that he understood—nay, anticipated every 
change their behaviour exhibited, knew now that 
they were no longer the same men they had been 
a little while before ; that the hearts and minds of 
all were greatly lifted up, and that from that mo-| 
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ment he might almost deal with them as he 
pleased. 

As the profound agitation became a little less- 
ened, one voice from a far corner cried out— 

“ Again, Master! Again! Blessed words! Since 
these are all we have to hope for, feed us with 
them. Let us not go hungry of soul unto death!” 

“Ay!” “Ay!” “Again!” “ Again!” 

But David here interposed. The deputy, as he 
ceased, had leaned against him, and presently took 
David’s hand. The young man felt how he trem- 
bled, and saw that he would never pass alive 
through many such scenes as this. 

“The deputy is ill,” he said. 
will not tell you that. But I do. 
to lose him ?” 

“I’m afraid if we do,” said one man, too well 
known among the colliers for his irreligious life 
and conversation, ‘‘that’ll be the same for me as 
losing God and Christ into the bargain—for I’ve 
only just gotten to believe in ’em a bit.” 

“I propose, then,” said David, “that we ask 
him to write for us on the wall these holy and 
precious words—so that they may belong to us all 
—be ever ready to comfort us when we need them. 
For my part I own how deeply I am ashamed to 
say, I make practical acquaintance with this won- 
derful miner’s psalm for the first time. Were you 
not all in the same condition ?” 

“Ay!” “Ay, master!” was the response from 
several voices. 

“Ts there any one here who had before to-day 
realised it as he now realises it? If so, let him 
speak.” 

No one did speak. 

Some conversation in a low tone now took place 
between the deputy and David, and those around 
them began to fear the former was too ill even to 
do what was asked. 

He revived, however, by drinking some water ; 
and then the question was about the light. 

The lamps were collected, and by the aid of the 
matches it was seen that a small quantity of oil, 
sufficient to fill one lamp, was obtainable. 

And so, after a time, the deputy was able to see 
to write with chalk on the smooth surface of the 
coal—which happened to be well suited for the 
purpose—the psalm he had recited, and which all 
now agreed to call evermore—if an “ evermore ” 
there should be found for them—as David had 
called it, the Miner’s Psalm. 

But when he had gotten part way through, and 
reached the verse, Zhou hast laid me in the lowest 
pit, in darkness, in the deeps, he stopped and cried 
aloud with an enthusiasm that was electrical, “ Zxe 
lowest pit no more! Glory to his name !”—and 
then, overpowered by the grand cry that broke simul- 
taneously from all hearts of “ Glory to his name !” 
he fainted, and would have fallen but for David, 
who watched him with the most unfaltering care 
and devotion, and supported him in his arms till 
he revived, and while the remainder was inscribed. 

When he had done, the deputy whispered some- 


“ Of course he 
Can we afford 
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thing faintly to David, who spake out in a loud, 
manly voice— 


“The deputy wishes me to say how he shares | 


congratulations with you on the testimony we 
leave behind us for our dear ones to reflect on— 
if ” But there David stopped, as if to listen to 
something the deputy wanted to say to him. 

Then again David spoke aloud :— 

“He begs that all will now be calm, and he 
hopes in an hour or two to speak to you again 
practically as to what he thinks may and ought to 
be done. 
and that he may rest in the absolute confidence 
that we shall try to acquit ourselves as men worthy 
of sucha leader. Is it not so?” 





“Ay ! ay!” was the universal response ; and then | 


the men sat or lay down wherever they could best 


accommodate themselves, to ponder over all that | 


he had said, and on all that he might yet be going 
to say. 

For, as David could not but see, there still 
iingered in the hearts of all not only the hope of 
life, but the belief that the deputy shared the hope, 
but was afraid of being untrue to the mission he 
had received relative to another and better world, 
if he too soon comforted them in connection with 
the world in which they still were, and in which 
they very much yearned to stay. 


CHAPTER XXIII.—THE ROLL-CALL, 


THE deputy’s first use of recovered strength was 
to make David summon the whole of the men 
together, and begin the work of government. 

It was full time. The good effect of the deputy’s 
late appeal was fast wearing off, and the pangs of 
hunger and thirst, the intolerable heat and darkness 
of the mine, the growing sense of languor—which 
seemed only to change, if it changed at all, into a 
restless, irritable, passionate, and, at times, almost 
frenzied despair—all this took the place of the 
resignation as regards this world, and the holy faith 
as regarding another, that the deputy had succeeded 
in infusing into their hearts. 

And when the work began of collecting the men 
for the introduction of the new life the deputy was 
shaping out in his thoughts, it took more time than 
he and David had calculated on. 

The miners had become moved by a variety of 
impulses ; some desiring the society of the crowd, 
some of particular friends or acquaintances, some 
finding relief only in solitude, and jealously con- 
cealing themselves where in the darkness they could 
not easily be found. 

But at last they were all drawn together, and the 
deputy took a paper from his pocket, calling aloud 
for David—who was as usual close to him—and 
demanded if there was oil enough yet in the lamp 
for him to read by for a few minutes. 

It turned out there was. The lamp was lighted, 
and by the faint illumination David examined his 
paper ; which showed a list of names—numbered 
in the margin from one to twenty-one—the last 
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] 
| being the deputy’s own: David’s not included, for 
he had come down alone and unrecognised. 

David knew what the list meant, and was in no 
difficulty as to what to do when the deputy, in a 
high-pitched, much-shaken voice, bade him begin. 

“James Morgan !” cried David in a tone that 
no one could fail to hear or understand. 

“Here! God be praised !” was the reply. 

“Hiram Holt!” 

The call was heard in silence. 

“Ts he dead ?” asked the deputy in a low voice 
of those around him. 

“ No—I only wish he were !” responded Hiram 
Holt himself. ‘You and the rest are only too 
good—too pious a company for such as me.” 

“Feed my sheep !” said the deputy, in a voice 

that seemed addressed as much tg his own, in- 
| quiring, doubtful soul, asking what ought to be 
done, as to Hiram Holt. “ What did the Saviour 
mean by that? Would He—even He—with all 
He had to say to such a world, have scorned that 
food which the body needs for nourishment? No, 
Hiram Holt, neither will we. Let it be thy task to 
take possession and to sacredly guard for the use 
of all whatever thou canst find or come at that may 
help us to pass through this dreadful valley of the 
shadow of death, which, after all, may be only the 
shadow.” 

“Dost thou say so?” said Hiram Holt, half 
mockingly. ‘Where then shall I begin? Me- 
thinks my labours of collector will soon be over. 
I know not even of a candle-end within reach ; 
shall I begin with our leather boots ?” 

“ Begin with stripping the bark from the props. 
The inner bark of those recently put up is soft, and 
can be chewed ; and of those not so lately put up, 
the pulpy matter crumbles to the hand, and may be 
eaten after maceration in water ; and thus—bad as 
the case is—we may still extract sufficient nourish- 
ment to keep the flame of life burning within, how- 
ever feebly, for some little time—several days if need 
be—while the water subsides a little. ‘All flesh 
is grass,’ says the inspired Book, and science teaches 
us how the vegetable and animal world melt into 
each other.” 

“Well, and then?” demanded Hiram Holt. 

“Then we shall be able to get to the candle 
store, and to the horses, and to oil for our lamps ; 
and then, Hiram, with that food I rely on 
thee as an honest man, to have, and permit no 
concealments, but to work for all, as all shall work 
for thee.” 

“TI accept the trust,’ said Hiram, evidently 
gratified at the way in which the deputy had dealt 
with him. 

The roll-call went on :— 

“ Patrick Sullivan !” 

“ Here and hearty—sir, at your service! Least- 
ways as well as can be expected, and much glory to 
God, and many thanks to you!” cried a warm- 
hearted Irishman. 

“Charles Dorman !” 

“Here, sir—hoping to live 











willing to die, and 
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trusting all to the blessed Redeemer. Christ be 
praised! Lord be praised !” 

‘James Knott!” 

No reply. 

Again the name was called, and questions asked 
from whence it was clear he was in the mine, was 


not known to be dead, but was missing, leaving no’| 


traces behind. 


“ Sullivan,” said the deputy, “be it your task as | 
Take | 


soon as this roll-call is over to hunt him up. 


The roll-call went on :— 

“ Hugh Williams !” 

“ Dead !” cried a smothered voice after a pause. 

“ Died he well?” demanded the deputy. 

Again there was a pause, and then the words 
were heard dropping with difficulty— 

“Ask no more! He died.” 

“ John Law !” 

There was no reply. 

“ He was here and living an hour ago, and 


one or two others with you, and matches ; but find | sharing heartily in praise and prayer,” said a quaver- 


9 


him, I conjure you! Find hin, I say! 


“T will, sir! 


I will, if there be anything of | 
| loudly. 


ing, melancholy voice. 


“John Law!” again cried David, and more 
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“That man’s hiding,” whispered another voice | 


to David. “He has lost heart again, and wants 
to make away with himself, if only he can find the 
will to do it, when we mayn’t know.” 

“John Law!” then called out the deputy, “in 
Christ’s name I bid thee answer if that thou livest ! 
Canst thou lie, even by silence, to Him? Come 
forth, John Law!” 


“ Let me alone, can’t you?” was the sullen reply | 


of John Law when he found he could no longer be 
silent. “A pretty set to be among where a man 
can't even die as he likes, and in quiet, after mak- 
These last words were 








spoken in a strangely troubled, hesitating, unpeace- 
ful kind of words and manner. 

“ Made your peace with God! You have done 
that! The very man then we sorely need and 
covet. Come forth,” cried the deputy, “and teach 
us too that most precious of all earthly lessons— 
peace with God—which ever means peace also with 
our own souls, ay, peace and joy !” 

He came, and all made way for him till he reached 
the deputy and David. 

The deputy took his reluctant hand as he said— 

“Thou knowest I have little strength and much 
call upon it. All must help. Thy task must be 
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to keep the dead-register day by day. Write down 
then the date of the day, and begin with the words 
‘OUR DEAD,’ and the name of Hugh Williams. I 
should fear to give this task to most who are here, 
but thou, I know well, wilt be faithful to the record 
and keep it truly. Begin !” 

Something in the morbid nature of the man akin 
to his task, and something of force in the idea of 
having work of any kind to do in such a place how- 
ever dreadful, caused the man to accept his duty, 
and at once begin—first, to fulfil the directions 
given, then to listen for what additions, if any, 
might have to be made. 

By the time the roll had been gone through John 
Law’s deathlist included no less than seven of 
these unfortunates. 


CHAPTER XXIV.—IN WHICH THE DEPUTY ATTEMPTS 
TO CREATE A SOUL UNDER THE RIBS OF DEATH. 


Tue roll-call over, the deputy invited all to join 
with him ina solemn religious service, and to decide 
that they would hold such services at least thrice a 
day. 

They should be short, he said, suited to their 
physical weakness, but earnest and life-giving, to 
accord with their great spiritual need. 

So the voices of prayer and supplication rose, 
and in such tones as no ordinary church or chapel 
goers can even conceive of, so passionate and intense 
was their character. 

Then, too, was heard the voice, which is ordi- 
narily one of admonition in the form of a sermon. 
But the deputy’s heart was too wise for that now. 
He knew well that it was communion—comfort— 
and not preaching, the hearers needed. They were 
staggering on the edge of a world that seemed fast 

slipping from under their feet ; and the deputy’s 
task was to make them feel not only that such a 
world might go, and yet they not be lost, but to 
show them that the other world—the one full of such 
inconceivable happiness and glory—could only be 
reached not by them only, sad victims of calamity, 
but by all, however rich, thriving, and comfortable, 
in the same way, by the exact same kind of 
sacrifice. Between the poor miners here and the 
kindest hearts outside, now sympathizing with their 
condition, the fate so much dreaded was only a 
question of time, while the thing to be gained was 
a question of eternity. 

And lastly, swelled out the rough, and, for the 
most part, untutored voices, with a hymn and a 
melody, that, however discordant to an earthly 
musician, was as the voices of seraphs to the 
deputy’s ravished ‘ear. They sang one of the sim- 
plest and most child-like of hymns, one that had 
nourished the boyhood of many a listener, and 








| pass through the wat 


which had never seemed half so sweet, soothing, and | 


8,2 
precious as now. 


Ah! my brethren,” murmured the deputy, with | 


streaming eyes, at the close, “ask now of y ‘ourselv es, | agitation, and distress. 


ask of your own hearts, w hether there is not comfort 


in this; and whether there could be any enemy more | and being so, impose new duties upon us, 





deadly than he who should shake your faith, lessen 
your fervour, and carry you back to the old chaotic, 
selfish state from which we are fast escaping. Hold 
fast, then, the good you have; and if the other 
good we seek, wish for, yearn for (why should 
we deny it ?)—if life here, and the nobler life be- 








yond are both to be ours, how great will be our 
consolation to be able to look back upon these 
hours and see how manfully we bore ourselves 
through them! So that every way we gain by our 


faith in God, by our love for oneanother. If now 


we die, we die prepared. If we live, we live to 
know how much better life can be made, and so 
again become still more worthy of our ultimate 


reception into the bosom of God. 

“ Let us then resolve to have but this one law of 
brotherhood—of love to guide us through every 
hour, every pang, every effort, every mood of 
despair, for such moods will come. 

“To work, then, dear brethren, weak as we are 
in our frames, and weaker as we may expect them 
to become, there is wonderful power in the sp virit 
that wills ‘and believes to control the frame that 
cannot will or believe. Faintness, hunger, disea 
—all these things we must expect—all these 
must fight with; but take courage—f 1 can 
be master, and master you will be. Let ours be 
the faith that can remove mountains, and moun- 
tains of doubt, depression, difficulty will be lifted 
from our heads. 

“My voice rebels against me, or there is much 
more I would say. My young friend here—David 
—to him I confide what my powers are insuffici ont 
for—the practical direction of affairs. There is 
much to be done. We must watch hourly the rise 
or fall of the water, and mark thrice a day the 
highest line, so that we may not deceive ourselves 
as to the truth. 

“ We must institute an unbroken series of signals 
in the places where those who may try to succour 
us will be most likely to hear them. 

“We must try to open new communications. 
We may have to rear new barriers against new 
dangers from inundations. It is a vital matter that 
all possible skill and energy should be directed to 
reaching our food—and light. Both are near, and 
it is quite possible that in a few hours both may be 
in our possession. There is even a thoug 1 my 
mind, which I dared not before tell you, but that 
now I will, in the belief that you “at not let it 
unduly influence you. I think then that Israel 
Mort will spare no pains to get at us, his plans of 
the mine are perfect, he must know where we are 
if we live, and which would be the s hortest way to 
reach us from the surface, in a channel that l 
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“Yes, brethren,” he went on, “these things ar 
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duty is obedience. I ask you to obey him, my friend, 
my almost son. He is skilful, devoted to you, and 
if all that you already know of him is not enough, 
let me then tell you this—behold in him, my 
brethren, David Mort, the boy who left his home 
rather than be forced into the mine! He it is who 
now shares your fate so bravely, and earnestly 
covets from God the wondrous and unspeakable 
privilege of helping you out of this fearful strait if 
that be possible.” 

A feeble and yet enthusiastic shout succeeded to 
the first emotion of surprise among the miners at 
the news thus made known to them. And then 
fromm more than one voice rose the cry— 

“ Does Israel, does his father know ?” 

“ No, I deeply regret to say. But we will deliver 
him up to that father, will we not, safe and sound ?” 

“ Ay, that we will if God only lets us,” was en- 
thusiastically responded. 

* You well remind me of what I had forgotten 
for the moment, if only God lets us. Teach me, 
dear brethren, always thus. Only make me not 
too proud to be so taught.” 


CHAPTER XXV.—THE WATERS BEGIN TO SUBSIDE. 


THE waters did subside, though slowly ; and 
within a few hours after the period referred to in 
our last chapter David succeeded in reaching the 
promised land, whence one thing after another calcu- 
lated to sustain life, and to lessen its torment, began 
to be brought forth. 

The nature of the food thus obtained, the heat 
(though that was much lessened by the increased 
facilities of communication opened), and the im- 
purity of the air, reduced the strength of all visibly 
day by day. 

No more sad or fearful picture ever entered the 
mind of poet or painter than that which was pre- 
sented when first oil became sufficiently plentiful 
among them forall to be able to supply theif lamps ; 
and when at the invitation of David, who thought 
the incident would do good both for the moment, 


and afterwards when reflected on, they all lighted | 


them, and thus were enabled after so many days to 
see each other’s faces. 


David on the plea of economy, and with an | 
I y; 


attempt to be jocular, instantly caused all the lamps 
but one—his own—to be put out again, but con- 
fessed afterwards to the deputy, that he had been 
shocked at his own thoughtlessness, when he 
saw the ghastliness of the faces and forms pre- 
sented. 

When all had been done that David had thought 
of any use; when all the available stores of the 
mine had been garnered up, and were fast being 


used ; when it became clear that weeks might yet | 
elapse before Isracl and his helpers could descend | 
through the bottom of the shaft and extricate them ; | 


when there was no longer hope of the deputy’s 
idea being realised of a communication with the 
surface that should evade the water; when even 
the “ morning,” 














vices—so called, though night might be day and day 
night for aught they knew—began to fail of their 
first inspiring effect, and chieflythrough the deputy’s 
physical exhaustion ;—when all these influences 
together began to press upon the unhappy miners, 
they seemed to abandon hope—to turn vengefully 
against even a suggestion inclining that way, and 
then was for the deputy, and David too, as for the 
rest, what seemed the darkest hours. 

So he and they thought. But they were mis- 
taken. A startling incident occurred that roused 
the prostrate community from their death-like 
sleep and torpor, as effectually as if they had 
then heard the trumpet of the archangel at the last 
day calling them in common with the dead from 
their graves, 

And yet the sound heard was perhaps the very 
faintest, feeblest that man ever listened to while 
his heart beat tumultuously and his soul cried out 
to him, “ It is the voice of fate!” 

David was lying alone on a slope, wonder- 
ing whether Nest had any suspicion of his being 
there ; for he had played her a little trick, un- 
worthy perhaps, not altogether truthful, but done 
in the very purest spirit of self-sacrificing love. 
He had managed, by a combination of ingeniously- 
fitting facts, founded on a note he had written to 
her, to make her believe he was still busy in the 
upper world ; and he knew too that if she had any 





“afternoon,” and “nightly” ser-| 


suspicion when the inundation became known, 
| she would go to Israel, and in her alarm perhaps 
\let him guess or discover who the agent from 

London was ; butas Israel knew nothing of David's 
| being in the mine, Nest, of course, would go away 
| relieved as to her fears for him. 

This was the theme he was turning over, not 
| once, but many times, languidly in his mind, trying 
| to satisfy himself there was no mistake, and that 
| whatever his ultimate destiny, Nest would be spared 

at least the intolerable torture of suspense. 
| But somehow he was in a condition when sug- 
gestions of comfort of any kind seemed to be a 
| poison, and poison of the most disgusting kind, 
and therefore to be unhesitatingly rejected. 

Then if she did know or suspect he was in the 
| mine, what would she do? 

“Raise heaven and earth in his behalf if that 
were possible,” said David to himself, with a half 
smile, but one which was wholly of intense bitter- 
ness. 
| For what could she do? Nothing! Nothing 
where Israel, his father, saw no way to relief. 

At that moment he felt as if a kind of super- 
natural impalpable but deadly bullet had been 
fired right into his brain, and had electrified every 
nerve and muscle of his body. 

It was a mere thought—the thought that at that 
instant of time he had heard ‘the faintest echo of a 
tap. It seemed too delicate, ethereal, to be the 
tap itself, but was like itsecho. Putting one hand 
to his forehead to quell the rising tumult there, he 
partly raised himself to a sitting posture with 
the other, and listened as a prisoner in the dock 
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on a capital charge might listen, the moment | dense mass of rock or coal between them and the 
before the foreman of the jury opened his lips | party who were working for their relief, to cause 
to deliver the verdict. the sound to be so low. 

He sat—rigid, immovable—for, perhaps, five} This incident infused new life into the deputy’s 
minutes. ‘ 





| attenuated and trembling frame. But his use of the 
What awful minutes they were! Each being | recovery was again to summon heavenwards the 
interrogated as it passed, and each mutely passing | wandering thoughts and hopes and desires of the 


on. | captive men. He demanded that they should be 
No repetition, no confirmation of the supposed | prepared at all hazards for either fate. He would 
sound came. listen to no assurances of speedy relief; for if he 


Suddenly, with a cry of anger at his own folly, | believed, he gained nothing but a temporary and 
he turned, and prostrated himself at full length, | perhaps illusive comfort. So he refused either to 


with his brow tightly pressed against the ground. | believe or disbelieve, but was resolved as a Chris- 
There, too, he stayed motionless, for a time— | tian hero to wait till he knew the truth. 
perhaps a couple of minutes. How long this knocking might have gone on no 
Then he raised his head, with a passionate, | one could even guess. Of course every step nearer 
broken ejaculation : the deliverers made, the clearer and louder the 
**O Father of mercies, wouldst Thou deceive ?” | knocking would become. 
and again he bowed his head for another minute. And so it proved hour by hour. 
Then he almost sprang to his feet, and paced to It was then resolved that all the men should be 
and fro. taken into counsel, if only to stimulate their flagging 
“If I make any mistake, how am I to bear the | vital powers, so that they might live till relief 
truth afterwards ? came. 
“Tf I tell them what I believe, and the event! Boundless was the delight, the confidence, of 


proves me a liar, will they not call me their worse | the men; marvellous the effect in newly inspiriting 
than murderer, and say I have killed their souls? | them; fervid, indeed, the ensuing religious ser- 
“O God, Thou wilt not mistake me, if I do not | vices, mixed, however, with an element of agitating 
now throw myself at Thy feet in a transport of gra-| tumult, that hurt the deputy till he found the 
titude and love, for the question is of Thy will, | reason :— 
and what is Thy will with us all just now. But They wanted to be at the signal place, congre- 
if this truly be Thy will, that Thou dost confirm | gated together as near as they could get, to listen 
what all my senses say but now I heard, not once | to the advance of the deliverers. It was as a dram 
but thrice—measured blows—at equal and slow to them which they could not now live without. 
intervals of time—not in the least like the miner’s And there they sat, hour by hour and day by 
blow when at work; if this be true, I hereby, in | day, unwilling to move, except for the most posi- 
these dreadful and profound deeps, vow to Thee to | tive necessities, and immediately returning to listen 
dedicate my whole future life, my knowledge} to the music that thrilled through and possessed 
gained or to gain, my skill, such as Thou hast given | their whole souls—the measured strokes, yet far 
—in a word, the utmost effort of my whole being, | distant, of the friendly signal pick. 
to the helpless miners’ cause; in the hope and | 


assured belief that these calamities may absolutely How dreadful to have to speak of their disen- 
be prevented ; and the life of the miner made more | chantment! Of that fearful moment when the 
worthy of Thee and of the infinite faculties Thou | accustomed tap was missed—when the excited 
hast given him. Amen!” | watchers cried to each other: “Oh, it is but a 


Then once more he stooped to listen for several | temporary accident!” and summoned all to be 
minutes. When he rose he was calm and collected, | quiet. 


and went away to seek the deputy and three or They listened as men listen for the renewed 

four of the miners, who could best be trusted with | beats of the heart of one dead, yet supposed still to 

the supposed or real discovery. | be living,—their alarm, distress, agony, rising 
They came, and one and all, in transports of joy, | minute by minute. 

confirmed the fact that deliverers were near. And still time passed on, and there was no 
They would have replied,—did, indeed, make | sign. 

feeble efforts that way,—till, satisfied that David; And when one, two, three days passed, and the 


spoke correctly when he said that it was perfectly | signal was still unheard, then there was a general 
useless unless they could get a strong unenfeebled | giving way, and men waited only now for the signals 
arm to handle the pick, and to strike with, whereas | of that other deliverer—Death ! 

their strength was as a child’s. Then the sound | 


passing outwards, he showed them, would be lost CHAPTER XXVI.—ISRAEL’S DISCOVERY. 

in the larger and more open space, while the sound 

passing in struck on a confined and bell-like space, Our story now returns to Israel, and to the 
that gave the greatest effect to the stroke, which | moment when the news of the inundation reached 
yet they could only just hear. him. 


He warned them, too, that there must be a} “It never rains but it pours,” was his only 
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verbal comment, but he set his teeth hard, and 
felt the fight betwixt him and fate was now at its 
climax. 

And with that thought, and the feeling that all 
men and all things were against him, his old hard- | 
ness of spirit seemed to come back to him, and | 
with the hardness all the old thirst to succeed— | 
no matter at what cost, or through what obstacles. 

So far as prudence and humanity went together, | 
Israel was content to give full swing to the latter 
quality. So he set to work to get the mine emptied 
of the water as fast as possible, for that helped both | 
aims, 

3ut it was soon found that the pumps made no 
way against the inundation. Higher and higher 
rose the water in thé shaft, till Israel knew that 
a great part of the mine was submerged, includ- 
ing the stables, the engine place, the store place, 
and all the district where the explorers had been at 
work at the time of the occurrence of the newer 
and more dreadful calamity. 

He said to every one from that time he was sure 
that nota living soul existed in the mine ; and there 
can be no doubt he had persuaded himself so 
strongly into that belief as to give it a kind of 
honesty. 

Still he went on with increased vigour, and new | 
and more powerful appliances, to redeem the mine 
from the water; expecting thus to satisfy the 
popular craving for vigorous action. 

But the craving was not to be stilled so easily. 
The cry rose, and grew louder every day, and | 
every hour, that the people inside would have got | 
to the high levels, would live there in the constant 
hope of being relieved, and that they ought to be | 
relieved, they must be relieved, and some almost 
ventured to say to Israel they should be relieved. 

Israel was shaken a little by this. His pecu- 
niary position was so bad, and getting altogether so 
hopeless unless he could have the mine again at | 
work, that to ask him to give money for experi- 
mentally humane purposes, was like asking him to 
give his blood, that he might die and somebody 
else be nourished by it. 

But he was shaken, where otherwise he would 
have been firm as adamant, by the thought of the 
deputy ; who had gone down for him, and in a 
spirit of so exalted a kind, that even Israel, stern 
as he seemed alike in exterior and heart, felt he 
could almost kneel down and worship him. 

And when that first emotion died out, finding 
the soil so uncongenial, still he was haunted by 
thoughts of the deputy that kept him in perpetual 
discomfort and self-war, and would not be driven 
off by all Israel’s old-world philosophy. 

The fact was, he loved the man better, perhaps, 
than any other human being, David alone excepted, 
though the love might not amount to much after 
all. 

Still when he found himself pressed upon by the 
half-maddened people without, who had relatives 
in the mine, and by his own conscience within, he, 








after a terrible struggle at the prospect of utter ruin 











which this new effort and expense seemed to make 
more certain, gave orders to proceed in the way 
desired. 

Israel’s plans showed two things : first, a ground- 
plan by which he was able to tell the exact 
position where alone safety could have been found; 
and, secondly, a vertical section which told him 


| the exact depth and -degree of inclination that 


would be required to open a new route, from a 


/spot not far distant in an old mine which was 


readily accessible, to the supposed place of refuge. 
The works were begun, and continued with 


| seeming vigour: though there were many sharp 


critics who noticed how much more anxious Israel 
Mort was to get down into the mine the natural 
way—by getting rid of the water—than to reach the 
interior by the new route, which ought to occupy 
but a short time to make. 

Israel was wise in his generation, and knew well 
that even as regards pecuniary matters he could not 


| afford to lose the good feeling of the neighbourhood, 


so he skilfully managed to do just so much as re- 
lieved him from any danger on that score, and 
resolutely refused in his own mind to go one jot 
beyond. 

Signals—those heard by the imprisoned men— 
were kept up with extreme exactitude, and it must 
be owned, in simple justice to Israel, that if he had 
but received a reply at any time, or the slightest 


indication of the men being alive, he would have 


thrown selfish prudence to the wind, and have 
worked with might and main, and in the most 
generous spirit, to have relieved the deputy and 
his companions. 

But he felt it hard to squander his little means 


| in pursuit of an object that he was sure was impos- 
| sible to be attained. 


So at last when he saw conviction beginning to 
dawn upon the faces of the people who were hang- 
ing about the pit mouth, that all was over with the 
imprisoned men, he suddenly abandoned the works ; 
and—characteristically—so destroyed what had been 
done as to prevent any new cry being raised for 
their renewal. 

No one wondered or complained—unless it were 
Israel himself, who felt a sharp pang as he saw 
all undone, and felt some enemy drive in upon him 
the fancy—‘ What now, if the deputy has been 
alive after all, and hearing your signals, and now 
has to digest as he may their silence?” Israel 
would listen to no more of such absurd and sinister 
fancies; and rushed into work and scheming to 
see how, when the water was all out, he might 
enter with new hope of making the mine turn to 
profit. 

And then it was that the sort of silent under- 
ground revolution of character that had been going 
on, however seemingly moveless, since his purchase 
of the mine from Griffith Williams, assumed a new 
and final phase. 

It was indeed a terrible revelation and retribu- 
tion that awaited him when he was summoned one 


day by Griffith Williams and his daughter, Nest, to 



































come instantly to the farm, on a matter of life and 
death that brooked no delay. 

He was thunderstruck. What! his old enemy 
—the man who had contributed by incessant liti- 
gation most seriously to cripple him in money 
matters—he send for him, and by a summons that 
seemed as if it was thought impossible that it could 
be challenged ! 


What could it mean? David? Did they know 
aught of him? He was not in the mine! No; 


and, before he knew what he was doing, Israel 
thanked God with more than a father’s natural 
fervour and gratitude that calamities of that nature 
at least were spared him. 

Then, as he mused awhile whether he would 
would not go, he saw all quite clear. Yes, that 
Mr. Knight—the young fellow he had felt so 
strongly drawn to—had won Nest’s affections ; and 


she had perhaps become alarmed at his not keep.- | 
he was down in | 
Well, he was glad he could relieve her | 


ing an appointment, and fancied 
the mine. 
on that score. 

So thinking, he reached the farm, where, ad- 
vancing to meet him, he saw Mr. Griffith Williams, 
who put out his hand in deep emotion as he 
said— 

“ Israel, there are physical calamities so fearful 
that even wild beasts and those they prey on come 
together, and are for the moment, if not: friends, 
certainly not enemies. As Christian men, cannot 
we somewhat improve upon this lesson, before I 
tell thee that which must now be told?” 

“‘ Is—it—so—serious?” asked Israel, agitated, 

ut controlling his agitation to the ut 
power, and speaking for that purpose with more 
than his usual deliberation. 

“Think the worst, and thou wilt fall short of the 
truth.” 

“What do you wish me to do?” asked Israel. 

‘To forgive, before God and man, aught I may 
have done amiss to you, as I, before the same 
dread witnesses, forgive any wrong you may have 
done or meditated towards me.” 

Israel, 
thought Griffith’s every word, as if to be 
sure there lurked no after mischief; and, 
satisfied of that, held out his hand, saying 





Aa 





i 


most of his 


quite | 
being 





“On my soul, I accept that which you offer, and | 


as you Offer it.’ 

Then he paused, half turning away, as if the | 
better to listen to what he was to hear, but which | 
he did not attempt in any way to anticipate. 

“Come in-doors,” said Griffith, and they both 
went in to that same light and cheerful room where 
we first made the squire’s acquaintance, but which 
was now ominously darkened. 
the sofa. Strange to say, after raving for days and 
nights together, she had just, when you came 
whom she so pined to see, sunk into sleep, which 
under any other circumstances might yet lead to 
her recovery.” 

And these circumstances said Israel in a 
voice harsher than Griffith had ever heard it— 
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still cautious, seemed to weigh in his | 


“Nest is there on | 
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through the dryness of his throat, and a kind of 
terror that began to oppress him. 

“Tsrael, it must God’s hand that has thus 
brought us together by links that neither of us can 
Nest loves your son. They are devoted to 
each other. I knew nothing of it till quite recently, 
but it seems both our wives encouraged them in it, 
and now——” he stopped, as if unable or unwilling 
to proceed. 

“ And now you wish me to understand how far 
below her and you my son must be.” 

“ In heaven’s name, Israel, be silent till you know 
more of that of which you ‘speak. I thought you 
would understand, would cues x 


resist. 








S 
“Guess! What Is David dead ?” 
‘“ He is in the mine!” . 
“Madman! Unsay that, or I will choke the 





lie out of your very throat!” Then, as he saw the 
anguish in Griffith’s face, overpowering his 
new anger, he seemed to feel the hour of retribution 
had come, and in the most fearful of shapes. 

What! Could it be possible that David had 
heard those signals, had ae upon them for days— 
when nothing else would have kept him alive—and 
then had found them sto] p—stop by his, Israel's, 
command—leaving him, to the wonder and execra- 
tion of posterity, as the murderer of his own son? 

He stayed no further questions than sufficed to 
make clear, beyond possibility of doubt, that David 
was Mr. Knight, that had gone down into the 
mine, and that Nest had only learned the fact three 
or four days ago, and gone out instantly, as if to 
seck Israel or to go to the mine, but been brought 
back delirious by a crowd of women. 

Israel went straight to the mine, stopped the 
pumps, set every man at work to re-open the very 
ground he had deliberately closed, in three different 
lines of action, all converging to the same point ; 
gave no reasons ; answered no questions, except 
he so answered them as to silence the questioners 
with fear of him ; he’ neither sat down, nor slept, nor 
ate from that hour for days; but pressed on the 
labourers cruelly, and if they resisted vindictively ; 
seeing nothing ever before him but that fearful 
| twenty-five yards of solid = that had to be 
| pierced through, and behind which was David, only 
| David, for he forgot even the deputy now. 

The man at the head of each party worked on 
| with fierce effort, ceaselessly spurred by Israel's 
cry of—“ Now then! Now!” till exhausted, when 
he gave place to another 

| The coal had all to be carried away in hand- 
baskets by a chain of men who reached from the 
| actual hewers to a place where others removed it 
‘to the surface. 

Once when a man in this chain caused a tempo- 
rary delay in the transit of the basket, Israel struck 
him passionately with a stick ; but the man made 
no sign of offence, and went on; for he knew now 
' what all were beginning to know, who was inside, 


even 


he 





| and what was Israel’s position. 
The want of air—not simply fresh air, but any 
air—was a fearful obstacle as they advanced their 
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narrow channel—narrow because they dared not 
take up time by making it an inch larger than was 
necessary. The workmen were compelled to stop 
at last, while ventilators were put up ; 
who saw Israel at that time were ever after accus- 
tomed to say, that anything more fearful—demo- 
niacal—than Israel’s face, they had never seen in 
life or in pictures. 

And when the ventilators were at work the air 
at times was so bad that the lamps would only 
burn when kept in the line of the air-pipe and very 
near. 

Then as if to test Israei’s powers of sanity and 
endurance to the utmost, the coal was found to get 
harder as they advanced, so that the effect of each 
stroke was pitiably small. 

But at last on the third day of this renewed 
esr t, In which time work had been accomplished 

at would have 
> t and base men under ordinary conditions, 
voices were heard within. 

That was the first moment during these days 
that Israel gave any sign that he even belonged to 
our common human nature. Stern, impenetrable 
as the rugged icebergs of a Siberian winter till now, 


now he began to seh and ig signs of agi d. 


He spoke gently; and when some kindly spirit 
among the men brought him food, and ns xed . or 


all their sakes he would eat, he sat down anda 

and was refreshed. 

bh fourth day was one of almost intolerable 
ering to the labourers. It frequently occurred 

tha it a man would go to the front as his turn came, 

and within a few minutes pass to the rear 

overcome, 

Several times, hardly knowing why he did so, 
but most probably from the keen instincts of dis- 
cipline and true leadership, Israel himself took up 

pick and continued for a time to work the 
vacated place. 

No signals were attempted, for there was no 
time. Every stroke, as it were swift or slow, might 
be saving or losing a life in the end. But signals 
not needed, for the voices were constantly 








were 
heard, and generally as engaged in the singing of | s 
hymns, or pouring forth short heartfelt ejaculations. 


Israel was tempted once to stop the workers 
that he might listen and try if he could distinguish 
the voice of David, the long-lost son, thus—and 
thus only—found again! 
as he remembered that success in that would lead 
to no good, and must involve delay. 

On the fifth day a sort of communication was 

blished by means of a boring-rod through the 
last few feet of rock. 

With upraised hand Israel motioned to all for 
silence. 

They did not need the warning. Ea 
suspending his breath as he thought of the 
question that was about to be put. 

Israel stooped to the rod, put his lips to it, and 
asked— 

“Who have you there ?” 


ich man was 
first 


But he checked himself 


and those | 


“ Father !” was the reply, and in listening to 
it there was not a single collier who did not feel 
awe-stricken at the intensity and the significance of 
meaning of both voices. 

Israel covered his face with his hands and wept 
aloud. 

Strength, fortitude, life seemed almost about to 
ebb from him then. He staggered about like a 
drunken man, or rather like one who has just 


| emerged from the utter darkness of a dungeon into 


| a scene of surpassing sunlight and glory. 


Pre- 


| sently he dropped on the earth, and there awaited, 


supine, whatever else was to follow. 

Slow, tedious, but not unhappy hours followed 
before the first figure came forth. 

“Father!” it cried, looking confusedly round, 


_ and scarcely able to stand from the cruel privations 


required a month even with the | 


to which it had been subjected. 
Israel heard, and moved to rise, but before he 


| could do so David was kneeling at his feet, and 


murmuring,—all the boy back again in his soul,— 
“Tt was the mine, father, parted us; it is the 
mine that gives us again to each other. I am no 
coward now, unless it is cowardice to be frightened 
at the imputation.” 
And father and son lay there in the darkened 
corner of the mine, hand pressed in hand, breast 


r | to breast, and both heedless for some time of aught 
, | in the world but each other. 


utterly | 


But happiness brought back to Israel a new and 
more vivid sense of his affection for the deputy ; 
and gave new pangs to his remorse as he reflected 
that it was he—Israel—who had condemned him 
to death, and would have abided by the condemna- 


| tion but for the discovery that one still nearer and 





| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


| able to bear up under the gift that I owe, 


dearer to him had to share the deputy’s fate; and 
then he had found the way to save both, with all 
those of their fellows who remained alive. 

One by one these were brought slowly forth ; 
some apparently dying, two dead, the rest in such 
a state that no man could venture to say whether 
life or death had the fastest hold upon them. 

Last, characteristically last, as a matter of course, 
came the deputy. Not till he saw his whole flock 
safely gathered together into a place of safety would 
he quit the place of his captivity. 

He was brought forth by two men, 
stand, scarcely able to speak. 

But the smile that passed across his face when 
he saw, by the lamp-light, David and Israel to- 
gether, was one that w ould ever haunt both through 
their whole lives with the sense of its sweetness, 
and with the sense of its expressiveness, and which 
he could but feebly rival in his words :-— 

“ T lived but for this, and lo, it is accomplished. 
Now, O Lord, let me go to my eternal rest !” 

“Rees Thomas, I too am feeble, and hardly 
under 


unable to 


God, to thee ; but——” 

“ Under God! dost thou say so?” 

Israel did not reply to that in words, but the 
grasp of the hand, and the look in Israel’s wonder- 


fully expressive eye told the deputy the revolution 
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had done its work. Israel, the strong man, was 
changed, but would still be strong. 

“I was about to say to thee, Rees Thomas, if 
there be one thing in the world that David and I 
now need, it is thee.” 

Rees Thomas gazed long and wistfully in Israel's 
eyes, till his own overflowed, and his face became 
very sad. The head was then shaken as if to say, 
“it could not be,” and then bent low on his breast. 

“Live, live, my friend! my second father !” 
urged David. “ Live for my sake and his! Call 
upon the will and the faith thou hast so often and 
so wonderfully made use of!” 

“Friends,” said the deputy, and his voice then 
told them his position was hopeless even to him- 
self, and therefore probably fatal, “how I have 
loved thee both, how striven for both—striven ! 
ay, even with the Angel of God, as Jacob did in the 
desert, thou wilt hereafter know—and am I not 
now repaid? What is death? Can he banish you 
from me? Does he not even now feel we are con- 
querors over him—thou and me? But—but—what 
was it I wanted to say? I get strangely forgetful. 
Where am I? The world surely gets darker as it 
gets older! Who spake? Why it was my wife. 
I wondered she did not come to me. Yes, dearest, 
it is all over now. All! The suffering’s past—the 
fruits all to come. O the rich harvest! You can- 
not hear me! Cannot understand me! Ah! is it 
so? That is hard to bear. Forgive me. I was 
always weak of frame, perhaps too of soul, and 
wanted some one to lean on. That has been my 
cross, I suppose. Did you not then know I was 
dying? But death is sweet with those you love. 
Tell Israel ag 

What was to be told remained for only death’s 
ear. 





Some days pass, and once more we are at the 
farm, and in the darkened chamber. 

Nest is there still, but better. David is on the 
floor by her feet, and recounting his adventures, 
with pallid, thin, but most happy, face. 

A little removed from them, standing by the 
windows, are Griffith Williams and Israel engaged 
in a discussion just drawing to its end. It is Israel 
who now speaks :— 

“I give up the mine to you, since you say you 
are willing, for my sake, to take it with all its debts, 
responsibilities, and ¥ 

“Yes,” said Griffith interruptingly, “I will do 
so, for your sake; and not for that only, but also 
because I believe, with David’s help in bringing 
other capitalists to join so that I may run no 
criminal risks, the affair may still be made profitable. 
You do not doubt that ?” 








“ Not in the least.” 

“That decides me. 
the concern ?” 

“ You wish, that ?” 

“Wish it? I will 
understanding.” 

“T am glad of this,” said Israel, with a smile 
that had positively grown sweet; ‘for power 
demoralises us for subjection. With you I should 
not feel to bristle with pride whenever my toes 
were trodden on by my superiors ; whereas——” 

“What do you mean? I am not going to be 
the-manager.” 

“ Neither am I.” 

“Why, did you not just now consent ?” 

“‘T consented, and do again consent, with grati- 
tude, to accept from you, if you will confer it on 
me, while you retain the power, my old post of 
overman.” 

“Overman! Israel, are you mad?” 

“T have been mad, and worse than mad. But 
if I have indeed recovered sanity, this must be to 
me my first assurance of it, that you can safely 
confide to me the post I ask.” 

‘¢ Israel !” 

“Words are vain, dear friend, in this matter. I 
do not wish to roam through the world a friendless 
man. Let me stay here. I will do you all good 
service ; but I swear to you these are my only 
terms. I have had my opportunity, and have 
abused it; let me pay the penalty.” 

“You do not object to David’s marrying 
Nest?” 

“Not if you and she can bear to know without 
impatience he is my son.” 

“ That’s settled then, and they shall be married 
the instant she has entirely regained her health ; 
for I have a shrewd ‘suspicion that the knowledge 
of this will wonderfully accelerate the process.” 

“ Farewell, then. I have made all necessary 
arrangements for the mine during my absence.” 

“You are going away ?” 

‘“‘ Ves, for a brief time. 


But of course you stay in 


not meddle on any other 


I need to be alone, and 
yet not alone. He, of whom David will tell you, 
goes with me—not in the flesh, but in the spirit. 
It seems to me I have learned nothing in a long 
life, and I do not wish to die with the same re- 
proach on my soul, 

“T take him and his one book, that he has care- 
fully and formally bequeathed to me; I need not 
tell you what book that is. I take these, and in- 
tend to try if there be any path open to one like 
me out of the darkness and the slough of despond 
in which I stand. Farewell! I will find the 
way if I am yet the man I was—lIsrael Mort, 
Overman,” 





End. 
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FLOWERS, but ve are wonderiul ! 
I speak not of your dyes: 

Not for your beauty now I cull 

Your bright varieties ; 
Tis at your scents I marvel more, 

So manifold and true ; 
More separate their fragrant store 

Than hue distinct from hue. 


Though in each kind the colour change, 
One odour still is there ; 

The tints through all the scale may range, 
Each tint than each more fair ; 

But violet blue and violet white, 
And lilac dark or pale, 

The same sweet breath for our delight 
With constant truth exhale. 


The stock and wallflower side by side 
On garden-bed shall grow ; 

From the same soil their sap supplied, 
In the same air they blow; 

But whence that perfume all its own 

Does each loved flower obtain ? 

Scents, to my earliest childhood known, 
Ye bring those hours again ! 


Sweet-pea, sweet-briar, and mignonette 
Words cannot tell your power 

My thoughts in some dim scene to set, 
In some far distant hour, 

Beyond the baffled memory’s reach, 
In life’s just dawning day, 

When not as yet I lisped in speech, 
And heaven about me lay ! * 


Yet not your hue nor form, methinks, 
Thus in my heart remain ; 

Your matchless odours are the links 
Which weave the pleasing chain : 


“ Heaven lies about us in our infancy.’’—Woxpsworrn. 





These take me back I know not where, 
Revive the infant dream, 

And wake the thought of climes more fair, 
And light of purer beam. 


And then I marvel not that He 
Who made us, flowers and men, 
Proclaimed that who His Heaven would see 
Must be as babes again ; 
Must from the heights of pride return, 
From self’s and passion’s sway, 
And at His feet in meekness learn 
To love Him and obey! 


Awake, O North Wind! come, thou South! 
And on my garden blow ; 

Come, rain and dew! and break the drouth, 
And bid the spices flow ; 

And bring, O Sharon’s Rose Divine ! 
Thy peerless fragrance pure ; 

Though sweets of all the earth were mine, 
Thy royal right is sure! 


“Relics of Eden !” types ye are 
Of better things to come, 

Pledges of joys His hands prepare 
For our eternal home ; 

Alas! the reek of flame and death 
Our earthly breezes fills ; 

O for the air the blessed breathe 
On yon celestial hills ! 


But we shall breathe it soon; and while 
We wait that crowning day, 
Your fragrance shall our toil beguile, 
Your beauty cheer our way ; 
‘Twas sweetly sung *—“ We might have had { 
For every want of ours 
Enough, enough,’—to make us glad 
Our Father gave us flowers ! 
HENRY DOWNTON. /} 


* Mary Howitt. 
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AMERICA AND THE AMERICANS: 


Empressions of a Three Months’ Visit in 1870. 


XII.—CANADA. 


" Wert does it matter? Only a few acres of 

snow ”’—wrote the French minister to his 
master, when Canada was ceded to the king of 
England. So, at least, the story goes. Certain 
grapes have a wonderful knack of turniag sour 
when they get beyond our reach, and an equally 
astonishing way of becoming sweet, when un- 
expectedly we find them in our hands. The say- 
ing of the French minister was floating through my 
brain as we approached Canada, and, absurd as it 


obviously was, furnished a sort of grotesque 


standard by which to try the country. Starting 
from such a point, one can hardly fail to verify the 
Eastern proverb, “Blessed is he that expecteth 
nothing,” and to have the pleasure of putting 
everything that one does find in the category of 
pure gain. I must say, however, that I knew more 
of Canada than to suppose it a wilderness, so that 
it was bya mental fiction that the Frenchman’s 
stand-point was assumed. Our course was from 
Chicago to Toronto, and the journey being per- 
formed by night, the frontier was passed in the 
dark. The first place we saw in the silver light of 
the summer morning was Dundas. I have seldom 
seen a place look so beautiful. The railway here 
runs along the edge of a tall cliff, and Dundas lies 
below. A snug little town of five or six hundred 
houses lay in the heart of what seemed an emerald 
island surrounded by a vast forest-ocean, and 
gleamed so brightly in the dewy sunbeams that, 
whatever might have been the effect of a nearer 
inspection, Arcadia itself could hardly have fur- 
nished anything more charming. On we rolled 
through field and forest till Hamilton came in 
view, with its beautiful bay and wonderful natural 
breakwater, that, like that at Toronto, seems to 
have been formed for the very purpose of saving the 
labour of colonists, and encouraging navigation on 
Lake Ontario. ‘There was no trace of the French- 
man’s description. Of course it was summer, 
and snow was not to be looked for; and as for the 
“few acres,” the impression one had was that of 
unlimited extension. True, the vast-reaching ter- 
ritory that seemed to bafile the eye was nearly all 
forest, and the tracts of cultivated land here and 
there, large and comfortable-looking though they 
were, seemed to take up little more of it than the 
stars take up of the sky. What boundless wealth 
of timber! is one’s first thought on surveying the 
mighty forest ; and then, when it shall have been 
cleared, what boundless scope for comfortable 


homesteads and industrious families—what field, 
let us hope and pray, for towns, villages, and ham- 
lets to be honoured in the history of the future 
for many who have been a blessing to their gene- 
ration, and to add as bright names as any to the 
ever-increasing roll of the great and good! 

To a Scvich eye, Canada wants the mountain 


|} ordinary or extraordinary water-falls. 





element. We are not lifted up heavenwards by 
Grampian chains or granite peaks. Heights there 
are of picturesque form and beauty—witness Mon- 
treal, and particularly Quebec ; but the prevailing 
aspect is that of level uniformity. What there is 
of grandeur about the country is derived from its 
forests, its lakes, its great river, and its great cas- 
cade. The St. Lawrence is truly an imperial 
stream. At a single reach of its course, it laves 
the shores of more than a thousand islands; it 
carries to the ocean the waters of a lake system of 
unexampled magnitude; and when it finds no 
more land to traverse, it opens its mouth so wide 
as almost to provoke comparison with the ocean 
itself. Then, Niagara. Canada can claim but the 
half, but what a glory is even the half of Niagara! 
Niagara is not to be written about, whether in 
prose or verse; it is to be gazed at, heard, felt, 
trembled at, overcome by. One’s experience there 
seems to me to be unique, unlike in kind as well 
as in degree to anything that one experiences at 
The cause 
of this is the enormous mass of water constantly 
rushing over a precipice two thousand feet wide 
(I speak of the Canadian Fall, the other is about 
half the width). From end to end the rush goes 
on for ever, has been going on from the beginning 
of the world, and will go on to its end. Not one 
moment by day or by night, in summer or in 
winter, in dry weather or in any weather, has there 
been the slightest intermission; the same combi- 
nation of a thousand torrents plunging headlong 
into the awful caldron, splitting their waters in all 
manner of shapes against the projecting rocks, 
‘reating that cloud of steam on which the rainbow 
glitters, and in which the swallows disport, ap- 
parently iceling much at home as if the final 
cause of the whole thing had been to furnish a 
vapour bath for them. I got from Niagara im- 
pressions of infinity such as no material thing ever 
gave me. Thesense of eternity (at least of what is 
comparatively such) is actually forced on the mind, 
because, within the limits of the earth’s duration in 
its present form, you cannot conceive a time when 
that waterfall began, or a time when it is to end, 
or to become altered in any important feature. 
Then, there is the impression it gives you of cease- 
less active force, and that on a gigantic scale. ‘The 
movement at every point is so rapid that not the 
faintest trace of sluggishness is seen anywhere ; all 
is gushing life, a force never spent, never showing 
the faintest trace of feebleness or exhaustion, like 
the arm of Him who “fainteth not, neither is 
weary.” Add to this the singular beauty and 
purity of the waters, the deep bright blue of the 
wave as it curls over the precipice, resembling the 
Rhone at Geneva, contrasting finely with the 
snowy whiteness of the broken water, white and 
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blue alternating towards the middle of the descent, | 
but all white at the bottom. I hope I may be 
allowed to say that in associating that spectacle 
with some aspects of divine truth into which the 
idea of infinity enters, I have found it helpful. 
What a grand symbol it furnishes of infinite grace 
and love! ‘The idea of exhaustion or limitation 
can in no way be made compatible with it. And 
if the stream of divine grace and love be repre- 
sented by the descending waters, the cloud that 
struggles upward may fitly image the feelings of 
grateful adoration that rise from the hearts of all 
who have experienced the other. The movement 
of the upward current is of course much feebler 
than that of the downward, but it is just as we 
throw ourselves open to the energy of the one, that 
we shall be able to give force to the upward move- 
ment of the other. 

Canada is subject to the great defect of having 
had little or no history—such history, we mean, as 
moulds the character of nations, and gives it force 
and individuality. Ofcourse the Canadians hold 
themselves heirs of the old British history, and 
enjoy in a measure the benefit of all the impulses 
and heart-stirrings that come from it. But as a 
Separate community and embryo nation the Cana- 
dians have never had much national training. 
They are rather an aggregate of settlers in the 
same territory, than a community welded into one 
by common trials, common dangers, struggles, and 
triumphs. In this respect they have not had the 
same training as the United States. They have 
no tradition of Pilgrim Fathers, driven by persecu- 
tion from their native shores to worship God in 
peace ; they have had no gigantic struggle for in- 
dependence, no civil war stirring every heart to the 
core. Neither have they had the same variety of 
materials to form their population. ‘This, of course, | 
has been at once a strength and a weakness. 
Variety of race enriches a new population, pro- 
vided the various elements combine readily ; 
whereas, if they remain separate, they are rather 
a weakness than a strength. In Canada, besides 
the people of Great Bnitain, there has been no | 
important foreign element except the French ; and 
the French have ever remained apart, and in con- 
sequence they contribute but little of French liveli- | 
ness or other national qualities to the general | 
population. The people of the United States 
are reckoned to spring from some forty different 
nationalities, and, notwithstanding, they have shown 
a marvellous capacity to amalgamate and become 
one; so that, while they are wonderfully welded 
together, there are among them the elements of a 
variety and richness of character which no other 
nation can equal. The comparative sameness of 
the source of its population tends to make the 
people of Canada, at least the English speaking 
portion of them, more remarkable for stea:liness 
and uniformity of character than for dash or 
enterprise. We do not find in Canada those 
eccentricities and exaggerations which abound in 





the United States; but neither do we find the 








same stirring life and ever-scheming ingenuity. 
Every one marks in Canada a prevailing sobriety 
of tone, some extolling it as a great virtue, others 
regarding it as a mark of lassitude. I am not very 


| sure whether it has not been somewhat of a benefit 


to Canada that she has sometimes thought herself 
neglected by this country, and also treated unjustly 
by the States. Had the Fenian raid been on a 
somewhat greater scale, it might not have been an 
unmixed calamity ; it might have stirred the Cana- 
dian public spirit beyond anything that ever pre- 
ceded it, and welded the people into one. Nations, 
like individuals, need to be shaken into activity— 
advanced through sufiering, compelled by hard 
necessity to strain their energies to the utmost. 
The children of Israel would have been a very 
different people if they had simply emigrated in 
small groups trom Egypt and occupied an empty 
country. It is the last wish one could have for 
Canada that she should ever know anything of the 
horrors of war; but Providence has other ways of 
stirring communities, and developing an intense 
national life, and these, we trust, are what are in 
store for Canada. We do not doubt that she will 
become a great nation. Perhaps, among physical 
incitements, the very rigour of her climate in winter 
may help to draw out her energies; among social 
incitements, the desire to take her place as a bene- 
factor of the world with the other members of the 


| Anglo-Saxon family ; and, among religious incite- 


ments, the very thought that as, unlike most other 
nations, she has got her privileges without bloodshed 
and persecution, she is especially bound to see that 
they are neither loosely held nor feebly applied. 
The present period seems likely to prove a very 
important one in Canadian history. It is something 
like the nation’s birthday. Three things have 
lately come to her—self-government, confedera- 
tion, and great enlargement of territory. She has 
ceased to be a mere appendage of the British 
crown ; she elects her own parliament, and frames 
her own laws. The various provinces of British 
North America have been united into one Con- 
federacy, and now form integral parts of one great 


| dominion; and in the recent additions, especially 
in the province now called Manitoba, comprehend- 


ing what used to be known as the Hudson’s Bay 
Company’s Territory and the Red River settle- 
ment, there are tracts of habitable country of 
enormous extent, “the Fertile Belt” alone extend- 
ing twelve hundred miles in length, and from one 
to three hundred in breadth, and affording scope 
for a population of millions. Should the project of 
a Canadian railway, extending from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific, be carried into effect, another great 
impulse would be given to the nation. It is plain 
that the national heart begins to beat, and the con 
sciousness of a great future to animate the Cana- 
dians. Unlike other nations, their national birthday 
is ushered in, not amid bloodshed and tempest, but 
by gentle zephyrs and serene skies. If they really 
are at this stage of national existence, it is of more 
than ordinary importance that a fervent Christian 
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spirit should inspire them, and the churches there, 
as well as the churches at home, should strive to 
secure that a baptism shall come after the birth. In 
a degree much beyond what is usual, the future of 
Canada may depend on the Christian tone and 
spirit of the present. 

It is a somewhat remarkable coincidence that 
the population of the Dominion is now about the 
same as was the population of the United States at 
the era of Independence ninety-five years ago. It 
is about four millions. Less than a century has 
turned the four millions of the United States into 
nearly forty millions ; and, though there is no reason 
to suppose that Canada will show an increase equally 
rapid, it is by no means unlikely that her popula- 
tion, in the course of another century, will equal 
that of the British islands now. One can hardly 
avoid pausing a moment to think of the amazing 
increase of the English-speaking races over the 
world during the last two or three centuries. The 
population of the three kingdoms two hundred 
years ago probably did not exceed eight or nine 
millions ; now the English-speaking population of 
the globe is not far short of eighty millions, and 
the influence of the race has increased even in a 
much greater ratio than its numbers. What might 
not such a race be the means of effecting for the 
world if all were animated by the right spirit, and 
felt the obligation to diffuse blessing on every side! 
If ever Providence has aimed at training a great 
Christian nation, and making one particular language 
the vehicle of conveying to many the saving truth 
of the Gospel, surely our nation and our tongue 
have been thus designed. God grant we may be 
found faithful ! 

But I am writing an essay instead of giving im- 
pressions. ‘The truth, however, is, that Canada is 
too like this country to offer much to one’s obser- 
vation that is very marked or peculiar. The lead- 
ing religious denominations are the Episcopalian, 
Presbyterian, and Roman Catholic, and the three, 
in point of number, are pretty muchalike. All are 
now unconnected with the State, but, in virtue of 
old traditions, there is not quite so much of the 
feeling of equality among them as in the United 
States. No small interest has lately been con- 
nected with the Episcopalian Church, from the desire 
to learn the effect which disestablishment has had 
on it. And it is frankly admitted that the Epis- 
copalian Church, since she was thrown on her own 
resources, has made wonderful progress. Bishop 
Ashton Oxenden, who recently left a beautiful 
rectory in Kent to become Bishop of Montreal 
and Metropolitan of Canada, in a little account he 
has published of his first year in the colony, men- 
tions that the present Dean of Montreal was or- 
dained by the first Anglican Bishop, who began 
his Episcopate with only five clergymen in the 
whole province, the number now being about four 
hunured and fifty. The admission of lay members 
to share the management of the Church with the 
clergy, has been a source of great strength, and so 
likewise has the popular constitution of the Church 





generally. I observe, however, that the Episcopal 
Church has not yet succeeded, any more than its 
neighbours, in bringing up the incomes of its clergy 
to an adequate figure. Dr. Oxenden states that in 
his diocese the income of the clergy rarely exceeds 
600 dollars, or #120 sterling—certainly a most in- 
adequate sum. It was not my lot to make the ac- 
quaintance of very many members of the Episcopal 
Church; but I cannot refrain from naming one 
whose services to our common Christianity are 
worthy of cordial recognition. Irefer to Professor 
Daniel Wilson, of the University of Toronto; an 
Edinburgh man, author of the “ Prehistoric Annals 
of Scotland,” and brother of the late admirable 
Professor George Wilson, of the University of 
Edinburgh. I had the honour to be present at the 
Convocation dinner of the University of Toronto 
in June, 1870, and was delighted to witness very 
abundant evidence of Dr. Wilson’s popularity and 
influence among the students. And it is still more 
pleasant to add that, like Dr. McCosh, of Prince- 
ton, he fearlessly and cordially throws his influence 
into the scale of Evangelical Christianity, and in no 
half-hearted spirit, but with all his soul, seeks to 
bring the students under its power. With his 
frank, hearty, winning manner, a man like this, so 
high in scholarship, and so decided in his Christian 
views, is a great blessing to the young college of 
Toronto ; and one can hardly conceal one’s regret 
that the services of two such men as those whom 
we have named should never have been sought in 
the Universities of their native land. 

The Presbyterian interest in Canada was recently 
divided into three; now it is in two; and very 
speedily it seems likely to be in one. Men in the 
colonies have too much experience of the evils of 
disunion to spend years, as we do at home, in the 
splitting of hairs, and in demonstrating the awful 
wickedness of coming together for our Master’s 
service, until we shall have reached the most per- 
fect agreement on every question that has ever been 
discussed in the Christian Church. A few years 
ago, the representatives of the Free Church and 
the United Presbyterian formed a union, and at 
the present moment negotiations are in progress 
for a further union with the body which represents 
the Established Church in Scotland. This is very 
likely to be carried into effect in a year or two in 
much the same way as a similar union has already 
taken place in the colony of Victoria.” Having 
been brought considerably into contact with the 
united church representing the Free and United 
Presbyterian bodies, I can very freely bear testi- 
mony that the union works comfortably and suc- 
cessfully, and that the members of two churches 
are rapidly becoming fused into one spirit as well 
as one body. And I have little doubt that when the 
additional union, now in contemplation, is carried 
into effect, the same good result will be found to flow 
from it. It seems as if the colonial churches were 
now about to become the teachers of their mothers. 
We turn to them to gain knowledge of movements 
that, sooner or later, must take place at home. 
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I spent a larger part of time in Western Ontario 
than in any other part of Canada. It is very Scotch. 
Its population, for the most part, is highly industri- 
ous, and the comfortable homesteads and well-cul- 
tivated farms which abound in it show the success 
that has been attained. No doubt, as generally hap- 
pens ina new country, the first generation of settlers 
had a hard time of it: it is the second or third 
generation that reaches the stage of easy comfort. 
There can be no doubt that in the case of very 
many this stage has now been reached, and that 
the farmers for the most part are a prosperous race. 
I learned many facts, not suitable to be detailed 
here, that confirm this impression. And the pros- 
perity already attained holds out great expectations 
as to the future of the country. The probability is 
that the number of farmers will increase rapidly and 
steadily, and when capital begins to accumulate 
and to become available for developing further the 
resources of the country, it is likely that the pro- 
gress, both in wealth and population, will become 
greater than ever. 

I fear that I can hardly undertake to say any- 
thing on the state of religion in Canada. The 
people there are not commonly subject to those 
sudden and overpowering spiritual currents which 
give so marked a character to the religion of the 
United States. But there have occurred some 
very interesting religious movements on an ex- 
tensive scale. With one of these I was brought 
somewhat into contact, in a place called Galt, so 
named after the well-known writer. For many 
years a man of remarkable ability had been 
minister of a large Scotch congregation in the 
settlement. I refer to the late Dr. Bayne, member 
of a family of great repute, both for ability and 
godliness, in the Scottish Highlands, the brother 
of the late Mrs. Margaret Wilson of Bombay—a 
lady, as her memoir shows, of singular accomplish- 
ments and devotedness. Dr. Bayne, by his able 
and zealous ministry, had educated his congrega- 
tion ina remarkable degree; but herein was that 
saying true, “One soweth, and another reapeth.” 
‘The great outburst of religious earnestness that 
took place about two years ago was not without 
some of the drawbacks which often make such 
movements distasteful to a class of good men; but 
I cannot doubt that it was characterized by a great 
amount of sincerity, and will be followed by no 
little good. Even when I was there, I could see 
an interesting evidence of its intensity in the size 
and tone of a week-night meeting which I had 
been invited to address. It was a remarkable 


and on my expressing my surprise that they should 
have come so far, they told me that while the 
revival was going on they came every night. I 
was assured that if I had gone on to midnight 
the audience would have remained. Of course 
there is some risk (though, probably, not so great 
as many think) of people in these circumstances 
deeming their duty to the Lord to be pretty well 
exhausted by their attendance at such protracted 
meetings, and not giving equal heed to the more 
ordinary and secular modes of serving Him. But, 
on the other hand, there can be no doubt that, 
under a judicious and able ministry, a congregation 
in such a state is in very favourable circumstances 
for having the conscience minutely disciplined as 
well as its spirituality promoted. I could not but 
think that some light was thrown on the long 
sermons and services of the Puritans by what I 
had witnessed. When people read nowadays of 
the preacher whose hour-glass had already run 
down, taking it up and asking his audience if they 
would like another turn of it, and then proceeding 
to discourse for a second hour, they are apt to 
think of the preacher as neither more nor less than 
a grim spiritual tyrant, and of the people as poor 
simpletons and slaves. From what I saw at Galt, 
and have seen elsewhere, I believe that the people 
were in a state of mind that gave them a genuine 
interest in what they were hearing, and that they 
knew nothing of the intense and overpowering 
weariness which is now so generally associated 
with long sermons. No doubt it is injudicious to 
go on at much length when there is little or no 
appetite for the Word of God; but, on the other 
hand, it is silly in critics to measure all the world 
by their own little standard, and account for every- 
thing that does not fit it by the convenient but 
miserable imputation of cant and hypocrisy 

I was very anxious to ascertain what effect on 
character was produced by the general diffusion of 
landed property, and the enjoyment of comfortable 
independence by the farmer, or, rather, proprietor 
class. But I could not help feeling, and that 
somewhat decidedly, that as yet that question 
could not well be answered. As yet, the state of 
matters is transitional. The contrast is so great 
between the landed system at home and in Canada, 
that the tone of feeling connected with it has not 
had time to settle down into its normal state. 
Men that used to earn their living by manual 
labour, and that are now among the landed class 
of the colony, remembering the consideration given 





to the landed class at home, may well be supposed 


thing, in one of the churches of a small colonial |to be somewhat lifted up. It is very probable, 
town, on a midsummer evening, to see a thousand | too, that the avaricious feelings of some are stimu- 
people assembled to hear the word of God, and to | lated by the opportunity presented to them of 
be requested, as I was, after the usual time had | adding field to field, and so at once enlarging their 
been spent in public worship, to resume operations } property and acquiring increased social considera- 
and give them another address. Whatever other | tion. Where the expansive and world-conquering 
effects the revival may have had, there could be no | spirit of Christ is not at work, this is probably not 
doubt that it had awakened a remarkable interest | uncommon. I was told, for example, of a Scotch 
in the preaching of the Word. Many of the people | couple with but one son, owners of a considerable 
nad come a distance of five, six, or seven miles;| piece of land, and manifestly in good circum- 
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stances, who could not be persuaded by sitet 
influences to contribute even a mite to any of the 
funds of their church. The scandal became so 
great, that some extra pressure had to be brought 
to bear on them, when the mother burst into tears, 
and exclaimed that they were saving every penny 
to buy another hundred acres for Jock! In a 
somewhat similar case, a woman, apparently in 
great want, called on a lady, telling her that she 
had not been able to buy any clothing for a long 
time, and so moved her compassion, that she gave 
her a present of sundry garments of her own; 
discovering afterwards that her visitor and her 
family were saving money to clear a property of a 
hundred and fifty acres. Even earnest religion 


has often a hard struggle with the money-gathering | 


spirit. Notwithstanding, Canada offers the oppor- 
tunity for a community realising the wise man’s 
ideal of “ neither poverty nor riches,” throughout a 
much more considerable proportion of the people 
than at home; and if this happy mean shall be 
consecrated by the spirit of Christ, the result will 
be very beautiful. Anyhow, Canada has before her 
a career undisturbed for many years by those terrible 
problems arising from the existence of degraded 
masses of people, that baffle all our Christian 
energies at home. It almost excites our envy to 
think of her freedom from this burden. Might not 
the fact excite also her Christian ambition to attain 
to a higher condition of social Christian life than 
has ever been reached on this side the sea? 

And this reference to our social problems at 
home leads me to say a word on the very valuable 
aid in the solution of one of them that has come 
to us from Canada. In a former paper I men- 
tioned that at Toronto we met Miss Macpherson 
engaged in disposing of a cargo of a hundred poor 
boys whom she had brought out from her “ Home” 
in London. Since that paper was written I have 
seen a good deal of Miss Macpherson, and learned, 
with ever-deepening interest and confidence, the 
details of her plans. Miss Macpherson is one of 
those ladies, of whom the present generation has 
produced not a few, who have been enabled to 
contribute to the cause of Christian charity, not 
their money, or their time, or their influence only, 
but THEMSELVES. Interested, through her father’s 
occupation, in ragged children, she has been drawn 
on to one step aiter another for their good; and 
He to whom the silver and the goll belong has 
furnished her with ample funds, through the un- 
sought contributions of the wealthy, for carrying 
into effect the large-hearted designs which she has 
been led to jorm. Her “Home of Industry” in 
Spitalfields is designed for the reception of the 
poor orphans and other wanderers who sleep on 
doorsteps or under tarpaulins, or even more m1 
ably under drunken and degraded 
parents; there they find care, cleanliness, and com- 

what is siill more precious, the warm 


fort, and, 
atmosphere of Christian love. The Home at Ham np- 





er- 
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the roofs Ol 


ton Farm, ten miles from London, is designed to g 
special training to those of the boys and girls who 
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' miles to get one of them. Labou 
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are to be sent to Canada. And the Home at 
Belleville, Ontario, is for the reception of the little 
emigrés until arrangements are completed for set- 
tling them among the farmers of Canada. Miss 
Ma acpherson’s whole operations are conducted i 
the s pirit of confiding dependence on God’s grace 
and guidance—a spirit that excludes all distrust 
lespair, and receives from the hand of ae 
according to its faith. One of the most remarkabl 
circumstances of the case is the readiness, on 
eagerness, of the Canadian farmers to receive her 
boys and girls. When she aenees with a cargo, 
some farmers will come a distance of two hundred 
t r is so scarce in 
Canada that they are ‘illing. to take charge of 
children at a very tender age, bringing them up as 
their own, and training them to indus try and useful- 





ness. Miss Macpherson has made voyage after 
voyage to Canada, and carried out cargo upon 
cargo children, but so far from the demand 


being satisfied, it becomes greater than ever. Much 
care is taken of the little their arrival 
and settlement, and sometimes the arrangements 
first made require to be changed ; but on the whole 
the tale told of them is that they are ¢ mmfortable 
and prosperous and happy. W hat a different career 
opens before them from He they would have had 
as Arabs of the streets of Lor »ndon ! Already some 
them have got to independence, and are aiding 
members of their famil rate, or encou- 
raging Miss Macpherson in her work. It is seldom 
that a philanthropic work is attended with so mani- 
told blessings. Good is done to the children who 
are rescued, to the community which they would 
have plundered, and to the community in which 
they become industrious ‘il yurers. We were happy 
to meet this excellent lady in Canada, and to learn 

from other testimony than her own how useful 
labours were. Ant de we shall be further glad if this 
notice of these labou 1all come under the eye of 
any one who has not previous ly become acquainted 
with them ; and if my W ill } help us a an endeavour 
now going on to despate r two of Edin- 
burgh b ys to her care, at the fee of ten pounds a 
boy, we shall be very thankful for their aid. One 
thing let us add:—the whole movement is carried 
f faith and prayer; and 


on in the spirit ol the best 
of all help is the help of those who seek to rescue 
little wanderers by bringing them to the fold of 
sie Sh P graen and Bishop of their souls.” We shall 

mnly add that we know of few things that are more 
fitted | to give to Canada, and to the homes of its 
farmers, a warm place in the hearts of the Chris- 
tian people of this country than the circumstance 
of their becoming the asylums of so many rescued 
children, on whose behalf ee! Lord has 


ones after 





to emi 











already 


touched the hearts of some of people at home, 
and in whom He awakens il livelier interest 
among those who —— th m abroad. May God 


‘m with his richest grace, and 


bless every one ¢ it 
h rsons and Miss Ryes without 


raise up Miss Mac] 
number to continue and 
work! 
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CHAPTER II. 


GUNDAY was one series of annoyances to poor 
Fred. 

for morning prayers. 
with Mrs. Briggs. Repeatedly she tried to banish 
it, but the Rev. Samuel had become, in more 
senses than one, a stickler for forms. ‘ But 
there ain’t no difference between us, Sam, in the 
sight o’ Him we're prayin’ to,” Mrs. Briggs would 
say. “Ha—hum,” Mr. Briggs would answer dubi- 
ously, as if he were by no means so sure of that, 
but had not the courage to announce his scepticism 
plainly. “Still, my dear,” he would proceed more 
confidently, “in this probationary sphere it is the 
will of Providence that social distinctions should be 
properly observed. 
observe them strictly.” 

Martha generally entered her protest against the 
hard form by sitting bolt upright on it with the 
twitching face of an heroic martyr, who will not 
utter a groan although seated in a pan of burning 
coals ; but on this Sunday morning, all the time 
the chapter was being read, Martha—shamefully 


paying no heed to it, although, stimulated by his | 


larger family congregation, the vicar was reading it 
almost as loudly as if he had been at church— 
Martha, inattentive to her master, was beaming 
bland satisfaction on her pet and her prosperous, 
and prosperous-looking, husband. Frederick Mills 
was looking at them too, but with very different 
eyes ; and paid, I am afraid, no more attention to 
his uncle’s rhetorically ornate reading than did 
Martha. 

At breakfast-time his uncle still looked coldly on 
Fred ; but Clough, who had got over his trifling feel- 
ing of annoyance, made friendly advances to him in 
a carelessly good-natured way, and when they were 
rebuiled, dropped him out of his notice with the 
same careless ease. Clara, who had had a little 


“explanation ” with her husband, was very anxious | 


to show him that the school-girl liking she had 


owned she once had for her cousin had never | 


ripened into love, and rather overdid her part. 
Frederick sat sulking, and feeling himself decidedly 
de trop. Poor Mrs. Briggs could not come to the 


rescue, fearing that if she*got him to talk, his ill-| 


temper might make him say something which 


would be more offensive even than his scowling 


silence. 
“Oh, Fred, my dear boy,” she said, when 
she went into the room in which he was sulk- 


ing, “don’t look so mopish—you'll give me the | 
It's such a sweet sunny Sunday— 


miserables. 
don’t the flowers smell nice? and just listen to the 
birds! I could be as happy as them, but I can’t 
be if you go about as if you was at a funeral. 
Mind you give me your arm to church, Fred. 
Francis is such a great big fellow, and he strides 
so, and will keep on talk—talk—talk about things 


The servants brought in their form | 
This form found no favour | 


It is our duty, my dear, to| 


CLOUGH.” 


|I don’t know a mite about. What with reachin’ 
| up to him, and tryin’ to keep step, and wantin’ to 
know what on earth he means, he fair fags me out. 
Not but what he’s a fine, well-meanin’, clever 
fellow, I don’t doubt; but I’d rather have you to 
walk with, Fred.” 

Mrs. Briggs meant kindly, and thought that she 
had been complimentary to Fred. But irritable 
Fred was only further irritated by her reminders 
that he was not as “fine,” “clever,” experienced, 
and fluent a personage as her son-in-law. 

Clough, who had been smoking a cigar in the 
garden, presently lounged into the room. 

“Oh, Francis, how you smell of smoke!” said 
Mrs. Briggs. ‘“ Does Clara let you smoke just 
before church ?” 

“Za?” he laughed. “I’m afraid I should 
fidget sadly, even when Mr. Briggs was preaching, 
}if I hadn’t had my weed. Of course,” he added, 
in the same laughing tone, “if Clara didn’t like it, 
I’d give it up—or try to; but she says she’s quite 
fond of the scent of a good cigar. Mind, Mr. 
Mills, when you marry, that you stipulate with your 
wife that she’s not to put your pipe out.” 

“TI don’t smoke,” Fred growled back. “TI can’t 
understand how any one who thinks himself a 
rational being can derive any gratification from 
pulling smoke into his mouth and then puffing it 
out again. I would as soon go and sit with my 
head up the kitchen chimney. And if I could be 
idiotic enough to find pleasure in such a filthy 
practice, I hope that I could not be selfish enough 
to persist in it to the annoyance of more rational 
| people.” 

“ All right,” answered Clough. “ You’re welcome 
to your opinion. ‘There are a good many things, 

I dare say, that you don’t understand ; and, Mr. 
Mills, smoking isn’t the only way in which a man 
may make himself a ridiculously selfish nuisance to 
| people who have got more gumption.” 

“ Here comes Clara,” cried frightened little Mrs. 
Briggs, jumping up, anxious to put a stop to this 
unpleasant talk. ‘“ Clara, Francis says that you are 
fond of tobacco-smoke, so you'll please to walk 
with him to church, for he’s been smokin’ like a 


furnace. Fred and me will come after you.” 
Clara was most gorgeously arrayed. She had 


| married a rich man, and wanted to show the Norton 
Elms people what riches could buy in the way of 
| costly tissues, precious stones, and metal. Clough, 
'who, as well as Clara, liked outward and visible 

signs of wealth, looked proudly pleased with his 

handsomely-dressed handsome wite. They chatted 
| together in high good-humour as they walked on 
| before Mrs. Briggs and Fred. 

“That's what she’s sold herself for,” snarled 
| poor Fred. “Silks and satins, and such trumpery 
| —and to think that I should be fool enough to go 
| on caring for such a heartless featherpate !” 

i Frederick,” said Mrs. Briggs, as severely as 
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everything Clara’s got on is of the very best. 
And she’s a dear lovin’ girl, and she’s not sold 
herself. You ought to be ashamed of yourself, | Briggs, even more horrified than offended. 
Frederick, to say such a thing to her own mother! | She took her trembli ing hand out of Fred’s arm, 
She’s married a man any woman might be proud | and the two walked the rest of the way to church 
of; and how can you say, ‘ Lord have mercy on stiffly silent. The thought that he had offended by 
us, and incline our hearts’ if you covet your neigh- | his rudeness his dear old friend did not improve Fred’s 
bour’s wife? It’s downright sinful, Frederick. On| temper. He grew angry with the country-folk for 
a sweet sunny day like this, too, and you that’s staring, even with their sulky reverence, at Clara 
goin’ to be a clergyman !” and her fine clothes, and her free-and-easy husband, 
“It’s not a sweet day to me,” groaned poor who did not stand in the slightest awe of the 
Fred, ‘‘and I don’t mean to be a clergy man now. | old Squire, although the village magnate looked 
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haughtily black at the self-made man who, the|St. Drone’s, he would brag blatantly that St. 
Squire had heard, had a command of ready money | Drone’s men always proved the best men at 
which made the old Squire envious. | | bishops’ examinations. Mr. Brown was, more- 

Mr. Brown, the curate, read the prayers. | over, a lazy, self-indulgent, effeminate man, who, 
Fred had always held poor Mr. Brown in slight | nevertheless, dem: inded from any one he thought 








esteem. Though only a non-resident alumnus of | likely to give it, abject reverence for both his 
the “ Silent Sister,” he had his full share of the | office and his person. It may be imagined, 
contempt which University men—often most un-| therefore, with what serenity Fred watched Mr. 
fairly—entertain for “ Divinity College” students | Brown’s clandestine antics on that Sunday morn- 
and “literates.” Mr. Brown talked vaguely|ing. His uncle’s sermon was not more to his 
about his “college,” in the hope that those who | taste. It was to the effect that all things were 
did not know his antecedents would suppose} ordered for the best—that those who had the 
him to be an Oxford or a Cambridge man, | good things of this life ought to be very thankful, 
but when obliged to confess that he came and that those who were deprived of them ought 








she could, “I'll not walk with you if you go on_ I'll go to Australia, or Kamschatka, or some such 
talkin’ in that wicked way. It’s not trumpery— | | place. Life’s all a humbug—parsons as bad as any.” 

“Little did I think that I should ever live to 
hear you talk so, Frederick Mills!” said Mrs. 
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to be very thankful also, as being screened from 
temptations which, in all probability, they would 
be too weak to resist. The worthy vicar merely 
preached the sermon in its regular place in his 
round of discourses, but Fred, who was ready to 
find offence in everything, persuaded himself that 
it had been selected with insulting reference to 
himself. Perhaps, he would have been still more 
angry if he had known that his uncle, delighted 
with the sound of his own voice rolling out his 
rotund periods, had quite forgotten that his nephew 
was one of his hearers. 

As he stepped out of the church-porch, Fred 
said to his aunt, “ I’m not going back to lunch— 
I can see I’m not wanted at the vicarage—if you'll 
have the kindness to give me a bed to-night, I’ll 
go back by the ’bus to-morrow morning.” 

“Well, really, Fred,” Mrs. Briggs answered, “ if 
you can’t behave yourself better than you have 
done, I think it’s the best thing you can do. 
I thought you were more of a man, Fred. But 
whilst you are here you must have something to 
eat. It’s babyish quarrelling with your bread-and- 
butter.” 

“Qh, I'll go and get a snack with Brown—he 
dines early on Sunday—and then I'll wander about 
and trouble nobody until bedtime.” 

“Well, you must please yourself, Fred—you'd 
mind me once, but, of course, you ain’t a boy now, 
though you behave like one—still I must say it’s a 
wicked way to spend Sunday.” 

“What, to dine with my uncle’s curate !” 

“You know very well what I mean, Fred ; 
wandering about like a gipsy, nursing your bad 
temper. Not that I knew before that you were 
so fond of Mr. Brown as to be beholden to him for 
a dinner, when you know there’s a hearty welcome 
for you at the vicarage.” 

“Only from you, aunt, and I don’t deserve it. 
I shan’t eat Brown out of house and home, and 
anyhow he’s as good company as that prig of a 
Clough.” 

“My poor boy, why can’t you leave Clough 
alone? He means no harm to you. He’s married 
Clara, and you haven’t; but that ain’t his fault. 
He'd be civil, if you’d be. Do come back with 
me, and behave like your own self. Nobody can 
behave nicer, and talk nicer, when you like. Just 
think how uncomfortable it must be for Clara.” 

“She thought a great deal about my comfort, 
didn’t she?” said Fred in a rage, and swung off 
towards Mr. Brown’s lodgings. 

The curate gave Fred a polite welcome to 
his early dinner. At first Mr. Brown felt flattered 
by the preference which Fred had shown of his 
company to that at the vicarage, but Fred was too 
sulky not to be sincere. Mr. Brown soon dis- 
covered how matters stood—that his guest had 
merely selected him as the less of two evils, 
and speedily lapsed into a long solemn lecture. 
Having asked himself to dinner, Fred could 
not be so rude to his host as he would have 
liked to be, but he made himself disagreeable 


enough to make Mr. Brown feel very much relieved 
when he took up his hat some time before 
the afternoon bells rang out—even though he had 
plainly intimated that he did not intend to go to 
afternoon service. 

Frederick wandered about in the May-bright 
meadows and the virgin-greer corn-fields. He 
heard the afternoon and the evening church-bells, 
and the joyous high-up songs of the larks, and the 
hedge-birds twittering their vespers. But he was 
| angry, and thought he did well to be angry; and 

so the sweet sights he saw, and the sweet sounds 
| he heard—even the flower-scented air he breathed- 
|in—only aggravated his anger. He was out of 
tune, and therefore man’s and nature’s harmonies 
jarred on him as discords. 

But when the calmly bright stars came out, he 
began to think somewhat after this fashion—‘‘ What 
a fool I am—making all this to-do about what I 
couldn’t get, even if it seemed as worth getting as 
I used to think it! The stars would laugh at me, 
if they did not look down so purely-pitying. What 
rubbish! What do the stars, or the people in the 
stars, know about me? And if they did know, what 
would they care? About as much as I care for a 
glowworm crossed in love. It’s contemptible puling 
like this. Carlyle is right—‘ Art thou nothing 
other than a vulture, then, that fliest through the 
universe seeking after somewhat to eat, and shriek- 
ing dolefully because carrion enough is not given 
thee?’ Not that Clara’s carrion, though she isn’t 
the girl I used to think her. What folly it is going 
on in this way about a girl who likes another man 
better than she used to pretend to like me! She’s 
a right to, I suppose—though she oughtn’t to have 
told me lies.” 

And then he thought of another sentence in the 
book he had quoted to himself, “ Love not plea- 
sure ; love God.” 

And then he thought of Him who did love God, 
and lived a life of pain, and died a shameful death, 
simply to do good to all who shared his human 
nature. 

When Frederick thought of Aim, he felt so 
ineffably little, that he no longer thought of his bad 
temper as a folly to be ashamed of manwards, but 
as a sin in the sight of God. 

It was late when Frederick got back to the 
vicarage, and most of the vicarage people had gone 
to bed unusually early. The quiet of the country 
Sunday, and the pompous prosing of his father-in- 
law, had bored Francis Clough, and, to cut the 
Sunday short, he had effected an early dispersion of 
the family circle. 

Martha was sitting up to let Frederick in. 

“The missis is settin’ up too, poor dear, Mr, 
Mills,” Martha said, as if she would have liked to 
add, “‘ You ought to be ashamed of yourself, that 
you ought !” 

“Oh, aunt,” cried Fred, when he went into the 
room in which Mrs. Briggs was nodding, “ I am so 
vexed to have given you all this trouble, and be- 
haved like an ungratetul bear, I mean to try hard 
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to be a good boy. 


I shali go by the ’bus ee, 


since he had taken orders and become a hard- 


row; but I don’t mean to go in a bad temper. | working curate in a North-of-England town, were 


You'll make my excuses to uncle, and Clara, and | much rarer than they had formerly been. 
I’m ashamed of | writing was a task to good Mrs. Briggs. 


Mr. Clough, won’t you, auntie? 
myself; but you see I did not expect to meet | 
her here ; though that’s no excuse—I oughtn’t to | 
have been such an ass. And now to bed, auntie | 
—it was a shame to keep you up.” 

“My dear boy,” sobbed Mrs. Briggs, as she 
kissed him, “it wasn’t my fault, was it? It goes 
against my heart to turn you out of the house— 
that’s what it looks like; but p’r’aps it’s best you 
should go. I'll make it all right with Mr. B. and 
Clara and Francis, and I'll be up to give you your 
breakfast, my dear boy. You can’t think how 
pleased I am to see you your own self again. I} 
don’t think I could ha’ slept a wink if you’d gone | 
to bed feeiin’ as you was this morning.” 





CHAPTER III, 


On the Monday morning Frederick went back 
before his time to his tutorship, and his good 
old aunt made his excuses. “Very absurd,” 
remarked Mr. Briggs, “ to change his plans in that 
way. I fear my nephew lacks decision of cha- 
racter. There are few things that annoy me more 
than to see a young man who does not know his 
own mind for half an hour together.” 

“Well,” laughed Clough, “I don’t think Mr. | 
Mills could change his yesterday’s mind for the | 
worse. He was as snappish as if a wasp had 
stung him, and left its sting in his temper.” 

And then nothing more was said about him 
until Mr. Brown called, and with his usual good 
taste tried to turn the conversation again on Mills’s 
sudden departure. He became so facetious about 
the matter to Clara, that Clough, almost in so 
many words, bade him hold his tongue, which 
frightened Mr. Brown did with great promptitude, 
indemnifying himself, and delighting Ciara’s friends | 
of her own sex by hinting to them, when the great 
engineer was gone, that Mrs. Clough was dis- 
appointed in her husband. 

Little troubling himself about Norton Elms’ 
opinion, Clough left the vicarage with his wife in 
the middle of the week, and Martha was almost 
the only member of the household who really | 
regretted their departure. Good old Mrs. Briggs 
could never feel quite as cordial as she thought it 
was her duty to be towards her son-in-law, and in 
spite of the show of respect with which he treated | 
Mr. Briggs, the worthy vicar could net help dimly 
suspecting that Clough was really making fun of 
him, and that he was guilty, moreover, of the un- 
pardonable presumption of considering himself to 
be by far the more important member of society. 
It was with a feeling of relief, therefore, that Mr 
Briggs saw his son-in-law drive off, leaving him to 
the untroubled enjoyment of his clerical dignity. 

The Cloughs remained abroad for several years, 
during which three children were born to them. 
Fred only heard full particulars of his old love on 
his visits to the Norton Elms vicarage, visits which, 














Letter- 
She 
wrote letters regularly to a few of her friends, Fred 
included, as a matter of duty, but she made them 
as brief as possible, and since both her spelling 
and her grammar were uncertain, there was little to 
be gathered from Mrs. Briggs’s epistles except an 
assurance that the good old lady meant most 
kindly towards the world in general, and the re- 
cipients of her letters in particular. It thus hap- 
pened that Fred had overlooked the allusions to 
“ poor Clara” which his aunt had latterly made in 
her correspondence. He had not forgotten that 
he had once been in love with his cousin, he still 
had a warm place in his heart for her, but he had 
made up his mind not to be unmanly and wicked 
enough to be miserable and useless simply because 
the woman he had wanted for a wife had chosen 
another man for a husband. Fred threw himself 
heartily into his work, and had grown thoroughly 
fond of it. He was a favourite with his sick and 
poor and school-children. There were hosts of 
Dissenters in his parish, and they often carped at 
him, but they respected him nevertheless, and he 
respected them, even when he good-temperedly 
battled with them. He had found that they 
were of real service to him in putting and keep- 
ing him on his mettle, and the genuine good- 
ness of heart he had discovered in some of 
them, although it did not prevent him from con- 
tinuing to denounce their “views” in vigorous 
plain English, still had given him a hearty per- 
sonal liking for men whom, when known only in 
the lump as “ Dissenters,” clergymen are too apt 
to regard as gamekeepers regard poachers or 
vermin. Although he was not so “ extreme” in 
his “views” as Mr. Brown, Fred was a far more 
efficient upholder of “ Church principles ” than his 
uncle’s curate ; and he had far too much honestly 
benevolent, and less Christian, but still not bad- 
blooded, belligerent work to do, to have any time 
to waste in unhealthy repinings over the unfortunate 
issue of his love affair. He sometimes forgot all 
about Clara by the month together. He felt, 
therefore, as if he had behaved not only in an 
unromantic, but also an unfeeling manner, when, 
on a visit to Norton Elms, he could not understand 
what his aunt meant by bursting into tears, as soon 
as she had got him to herself, and sobbing, “ Oh, 
Fred, things are gettin’ worse and worse with poor 
dear Clara. How I wish it had been as I wanted 
it! But ’twas God’s will, and we mustn’t murmur. 
Still ’tis hard to bear. Of course, he couldn’t help 
bein’ unfortunate, but he must be a bad man to 
treat my poor dear girl as he do, and Mr. B.’s so 


set against ’em both through havin’ lost money by 
Clough, that he won't hear of havin’ Clara and the 
children to Norton—though, indeed, she couldn’t 
well leave her husband now, he’s so ill—and what's 
to become oi them all when he goes? How they 
live now, I don’t know. 


Clough’s failed for a 
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king’s ransom—it’s in to-day’s paper—but when 
you fail for a lot, I suppose there’s something eft 
to live on whilst it lasts. But 4e can’t last long, 
and then that'll go, and what’s to become of my 
Clara and the children, poor little dears—though I 





never saw ’em, pretty pets? If he’d only been 
good to my Clara, it wouldn’t ha’ mattered so 
much, though Mr. B.’s very angry about the money. 
He says Clough’s a swindler, and poor Clara pretty 
nigh as bad for not opening his eyes and hinderin’ | 


her husband—though what could she do, poor girl, | 
with swvch a husband? But there, we won't talk 
evil of a dyin’ man—God forgive us all! I’m so 
glad you’re come, Fred. We'll try and have a 
quiet Sunday to-morrow, and think about heaven 
instead o’ troubles—though that seems selfish like, 
when others has got to bear them. What a lovely | 
day it’s been, and yet I’ve had no heart to enjoy 
it. It’s just such weather as it was seven years | 
ago—that spring when you came down, and they | 
were here without your knowing ot it.” 

Fred did his best to make the Sunday quiet at | 
the vicarage, but his aunt could not help crying 
whenever they were alone together; and Mr. 
sriggs, although he would not talk, plainly spent a 
good portion of it in inwardly fretting over his losses | 
and the failure of his hopes as to his daughter’s 
marriage. Even Martha gave up Clough, and 
said to Fred, “ Oh, Mr. Mills, I wish Miss Clara | 
could have made up her mind to have ye! She 
couldn’t ha’ been much worse off than she is now, 
irom all I can hear from the missus, poor dear ; 
and J do believe you’d have been kind to her— 
not like that willun.” When he thought of that 
Sunday seven years back, it was strange tor Fred 
to find himself the comfort-giver at the vicarage. 
In spite of her tears, he cheered his aunt by talk- 
ing not only “like his own old dear self,” but by 
stopping her when she was going to say hard | 
things of Clough which she would have bitterly | 
reproached herself tor the moment after they were | 
uttered. His uncle, too, although he had really | 
done very little ior Fred, seemed to derive comfort 
from taking credit to himself for the very credit- 
able clericality into which Fred’s character had 
developed ; and Fred, though amused, allowed his | 
uncle to patronise him at his pompous pleasure. | 
“T am pleased to find, Frederick,” Mr. Briggs | 
remarked, “ that my pains on your behalf have not | 
been altogether thrown away. Your views, I fear, | 
are not as sound as I could wish them to be, but | 
they would clash less harshly with my own, I 
think, than those of Mr. Brown. I have long 
been dissatisfied with Mr. Brown. Under any 
circumstances it would have been necessary for 
us to part. Recent untoward circumstances, I 
regret to state, will deprive me of the power of | 
doing my duty to the parish as I should wish to do | 
it by keeping a curate, although I iear I have only | 
nominally discharged that duty in so long retain- | 
ing the services of Mr. Brown. Otherwise I should | 
have had much pleasure in appointing you his | 
successor. Closer connection, daily contact of 





| Of course, he was shamming ill. 


| and thrusting their grecn wares into the hands or 


mind with mind, would doubtless ere long have 
brought your views into harmony with my own, 
and though—excuse me—labours amongst town 
poor have a tendency to impart a certain tinge of 
vulgarity to a clergyman’s tone of thought, I have 
no doubt, Frederick, that I should have had little 
difficulty in training you to fill the post of country 
pastor with credit and with usefulness. But it hath 
been otherwise ordered, and, relying in humble 
faith upon the help of Him who alone is strong 





|}and wise—never forget that, Frederick—active 
| young men are sadly too prone to sacrifice unto 


their net and burn incense unto their drag— 
relying on that help, Frederick, I must do my 
feeble best to till my corner of the vineyard 
henceforth single-handed.” 

Next day Mr. Briggs was more communicative, 
and more secular in tone, as to the nature of the 
untoward circumstances which had deprived him 
of the power of keeping a curate. 

That scoundrel Clough, with the connivance of 
his wickedly-ioolish wife, had robbed Mr. Briggs 
of all his savings. The knave had soon wearied 
of the silly girl who had been idiotic enough to 
marry him. He had become dissipated and cruel 
to her. They and their beggar’s brats were now 
living oh a mere pittance. When the bankruptcy 
business was over, the fellow talked of getting 
some subordinate situation in his line somewhere 
in the North, if he were strong enough to work. 
te had had the 
impudence to ask Mr. Briggs to take his wife and 
children off his hands ; but ¢Aa?¢, considering Clara’s 
behaviour, Mr. Briggs was determined not to do. 


| And if Clara were leit a widow, she must really do 


something for herself. Mr. Briggs would help her, 
of course, so far as his crippled means would 
allow; but he could not think of taking her and 
that unprincipled scoundrel’s children into the 
vicarage. 

Mr. Briggs was so bitter against Clough, that 
Fred had almost all his indignation done for him. 
Clara’s friendless distress was what he felt ; Clough 
he put aside from his thoughts, as a poor creature 
not worth wasting anger on, since no good could 
come of it to any one. 

A little later in the same spring, Fred, back in 
his curacy, felt a longing for an hour’s quiet. He 
had been hard at work since the bugles sounded at 
his early breakfast ; the militia were drilling in the 
town; it was the race-week. Horsy, crooked- 
legged men were speculating on “ events,” as if it 
were the whole duty of man to guess which horse 
out of a dozen could, or would be allowed to, run 
faster than the rest ; every public vehicle the town 
owned, and gaily-painted omnibuses imported from 
other places, either fringed the course, or were 
rumbling or rattling to and iro between it and 
the railway-station, out of which holiday-makers 
swarmed, as ants swarm out of a troubled ant- 
hill. Black men, villainous-looking white tramps, 
saucy, ragged boys, were crying “‘c’rect cards,” 
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face of every passer-by ; gipsies, showmen, and 
all the other kinds of hangers-on at races were 
prowling about the streets; drink-flushed faces were 
common, although the town clocks had not long | 
struck twelve. Fred felt sick of the hubbub, and | 
started for a place in which he was sure of a little | 
peace. A few minutes’ ride by rail from the 
town in which he held his curacy, there is a tiny 
once-fashionable inland watering-place, which has 
still a little feeble summer “season,” but in spring 
is almost entirely given up to silence and solitude. 
Only another passenger besides Fred was dropped | 
at its little railway-station. He strolled down to 
the green grounds that surround the not very | 
fragrantly-scented pool which holds the overflow- 
ings of the spring that gives the place such reputa- 
tion as it still retains, and seating himself on a 
bench beneath a blossoming hawthorn-tree, dreamily | 
watched the sunnily-rippling waters, the fish that | 
now and then leaped with a golden splash and a 
shower of silvery spray, a fleet of sedately-cruising 
white ducks, and a couple of boys clumsily 
paddling about in one of the pool’s clumsy plea- 
sure-boats, the rest grinding together in front of 
the seedy-looking, utterly-deserted bath-house. 
The baths on the other side of the pool were as 
solitary. The big inn, into which no one went, 
out of which no one came, looked ridiculously out 
of proportion to the tiny place. Most of the little 
cluster of yellow cottages announced “ Lodgings to 
Let” in their windows, but scarcely a lodger was 
visible. Indeed, scarcely an inhabitant of any | 
kind was visible, except a few little children, the 
elder of whom were threatening the younger that | 
the big fish would eat them if they went near the 
water. An almost midnight hush brooded at mid- 
day over the deserted village. Fred was drinking in | 
he sunny quiet and the sweet scent of the May 
blossom that hung over his head, when a Bath 


half-despairing fondness, in their humble lodgings 


in the little watering-place. 

A flush of almost angry shame came into Clara’s 
pale face when she first saw her old lover; but the 
next moment she burst into tears, and held out 
both her hands. The drowsy invalid opened his 
eyes, and peevishly inquired why she had stopped ; 
but when he had been made to understand who it 
was she was talking to, he did not seem annoyed. 
On the other hand, he seemed pleased that he 
would have some one fresh to talk to in what he 
called that ‘‘ ditchwater hole of a place.” He was 


| too thoroughly broken down to feel mortification at 


his rival’s witnessing his downfall. With a sick 
man’s selfishness, all that he cared about was any- 
thing that would begvile the tedium of his disabled 
life. 

Fred gave up all the time that he could spare 
to Clara and her husband and her children, and 
more money than he could conveniently spare to 
promote their comfort. He sat and talked with 
Clough, putting up with the peevishness that was 
turned on him as soon as his visits ceased to be 
novel, in order that Clara might get a little rest. 
He made much of the children, which at first was 
a harder task; but Fred soon became first favourite 
with them, and gave them his love back for theirs. 
He did what in him lay to prepare Clough for his 
rapidly-approaching change, and when he was dead, 
Fred prevailed upon his uncle to give Clara and 
the children a home at the vicarage. 


It did not prove a very happy home. Mrs. 
Briggs and Martha were devoted to the young 
widow and the little ones; but Mr. Briggs could 





g 
not forget the loss of his money and the failure in 
life which the daughter of whom he had been so 
proud had made. 

When Clara had been two years 
Frederick Mills obtained a small living, 


widow, 
and he 





chair coming towards him disturbed his reverie—a | made an offer of marriage to her, which she grate- 
Bath chair in which lounged a sick man, pushed by | fully accepted. To marry, partly out of compassion, 
a lady. Both were shabbily dressed. In a mo-| a woman who has jilted you, when she is a widow 
ment, however, Fred recognised the pusher—it was | with three children, may not seem the most likely 
Clara, and then, of course, he knew that the sick | mode of securing matrimonial happiness; but 





man was her husband. Otherwise Fred would not 
have recognised him—he was so frightfully wasted | 
and changed. Clara, too, was altered. There was | 
a weary, half-fretful look upon her face that showed | 
it was not love that made her her husband’s at- | 
tendant. He had disappointed her hopes, he had | 
far more guiltily deceived her, he had treated her | 
shamefully ; still he was all that her children had | 
to look to, and if he had failed in his duty to her, | 
she would not fail in her duty to him, but do all | 
she could for him in the last chance of recovering 
health and strength circumstances allowed him. 
So Clara waited on him, if not lovingly, yet still 
kindly, as well as looked after her children with 


Clara’s afflictions had chastened her, and she made 
as excellent a wife to Fred as he was a husband to 
her. 

Good old Mrs. Briggs went down into the 
North to be godmother to Fred’s first baby. As 
she was dandling it, whilst the young Cloughs 
romped with their stepfather, the old lady, whose 
tears flowed readily whether for grief or joy, began 
to cry. 

“‘ Don’t mind me, Fred dear,” she sobbed ; “it’s 
because I’m so glad. It’s come about as I wanted, 
though not exactly the same way. But it Aas 
come about, and so let’s thank God for all his 
mercies,” 


WILLIAM BROWN, 
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, | A Half-hour in the 
‘ ly i “ Though it tarry, wait for it.’’. 
; i | WE close this morning our briet, too brief, | 
: 1] reading of the Minor Prophets, with the 
; a || striking Chapter from which the text is taken. 
Few. Prophets have contributed more remarkably 
| || —none, certainly, in proportion to the length of 
their writings—to the treasures of the Church’s 
wisdom. Where will you find, in four or five 
verses, more magnificent thoughts and revelations 
| than these ? 
“Thou art of purer eyes than to behold evil; 
‘| and canst not look on iniquity.” 
| | “ The just shall live by his faith.” 
| “The earth shall be filled with the knowledge 
'| of the glory of the Lord, as the waters cover the 
j| sea. as 
“The Lord is in His holy temple: let all the 
earth keep silence before Him.” 
“ Although the fig-tree shall not blossom, neither 
shall fruit be in the vines ; the labour of the olive 





shall fail, and the fields shall yield no meat; the 
flock shall be cut off from the fold, and there shall 
be no herd in the stalls; yet I will rejoice in the 
Lord, I will joy in the God of my salvation.” 

Of the Prophet himself almost nothing is known. 
From himself we learn that he lived before the | 
invasion of Palestine by the Chaldeans—yet only 


so long before as to predict that invasion to an 
| existing —— **T will work a work in your 
7 ; . for lo! I will raise up the Chaldeans | 


which shall march through the breadth of 
the land, to possess the dwelling. places that are 
not theirs.” It is reasonable to place him in the 
reign of King Josiah, upon whose sons and suc- 
cessors came the calamity thus foreshadowed. 

The last words of the Book—“ To the chief 
singer on my stringed instruments”—evidently con- 
signing the Prayer or Psalm which occupies the 
i third Chapter to the charge of the musician who | 
was to adapt it to the Temple Service, might seem 
to claim for the Prophet at least a Levitical, if not 
priestly, descent, if they be not rather to be read 
as a royal order, appended to the inspired Hymn 
by the hand of the Sovereign himself. 

The Prophet holds that first and highest commis- 
'| sion from God Himself, without which none can be 

a Prophet, none ought to be a Minister—he is on 
the side of God against evil. 

His Prophecy opens with an expostulation wrung 
from him by the sight of abounding prosperous 
wickedness. How is it that God does not hear, 

| does not save, when His elect cry out to Him day 
; and night, vexed with the filthy conversation of the 
3 wicked ? 

And God answers him. He does hear, He does 
save. Even upon earth He has His armed hosts 
ready, His four sore judgments, His barbed arrows 
in their consciences, His hook, too, in the nostrils 
omar ae ack 1870. 
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| life again, my brethren, this year. 


| of dynasties 


/turn, another conqueror to teach it the old, the 


| shall answer. 


| them. | 


Temple Church.* 
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of the wicked. At that moment He was preparing 
the sword—that stern and cruel, yet also decisive | 
and effectual, curb upon nations which have waxed __ | 
wanton. 

These sayings of the Prophets have sprung to 
We have seen 
the thing done. We have seen a vain and insolent 
nation—great in many things, not great in humility 


or in the fear of God—-prostrate at the feet of 
another nation, from which may she, as did Israel 
of old, learn again some lessons too long forgotten ! 

And yet this nation, this conquering nation, God 
says, shall be in danger of “ imputing his power” 
to some false god. Yes, names change—names 
and names of idols—yet in all time 
the same course runs its round, and the nation 
which has “ caught” another nation ends by “ sacri- 
ficing to its net,” waxes proud and self-idolatrous 
in the conceit of its invincibility, and wants, in its 
world-long lesson, that before honour, the 
very gate of honour, is humility. 

Meanwhile the Prophet takes his stand upon 
the watch tower—as that strangest of Prophets in 
the old time “set his face toward the wilderness ” | 
—to see what God will say to him and what he 
Oh, it is a solemn thing, when a 
man does thus, in deed and in truth, set himself 
not on the level plain of convention, of custom, of 
human dealing, but on that standing place above 
earth and time where the clear light and pure air 
and still small voice of the Presence can make 
itself felt in the conscience and in the soul. | 

The voice comes to Habakkuk, “Write the || 
vision, and make it plain on tablets,” that no man ! 
may say afterwards that it was ambiguous or | 
double-tongued. Let the man “run that readeth | 

| 
| 


yea, 





it.” Let the characters be so plain, so legible, 
| that the runner need not stay his course to read 
True, the time is not yet. The vision has its 
set period, and shall not anticipate it. It were not 
prophecy; if it pointed not to the future. “But 
at the end it shall speak, and not lie:” therefore, 
“though it tarry,” as man judges, “wait for it; 
because it will surely come ;” as God means it, 
‘it will not tarry.” With God there is neither | 
haste nor slackness. | 
The thing which is here written, my brethren, | 
concerning Judah and the Chaldeans, is a maxim | 
of universal application. 
Though God’s vision tarry in its fulfilment, it is | 
worth waiting for. In the end it will surely speak | 


and not lie. 
We see the truth of this, first, in the interpre- | 
tation of Providence. 
It was this which perplexed Prophets: and 
righteous men of old. | 
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If there be a God, why does He hide Himself? | 
Why does not sin instantly bring down judgment? 
Why are the sufferings of the righteous, why are | 
the prosperities of the wicked,so many? Why 
does the good man, after living to God all his days, 
often cry, like his Master, the “ Lama sabachthani” | 
as he tosses upon his death-bed, and the wicked, | 
** coming into no misfortune” in life, have also (as 
the Psalmist writes) “ no bands in their death ?” 

We might heap question upon question in this 
manner, and find no answer to any. We can but 
say. Though the explanation tarry, wait for it. 
Wait for it in reference to grand events and colos- 
sal persons. Wait for it in reference to insignifi- 
cant men and irrational animals. Wait for it, 
instead of turning aside into any bypaths, however 
seductive, of plausible unbelief or practical Atheism. | 
What we see of God’s dealing is but a detached 
fragment of His everlasting rule: Revelation recon- 
ciles, if it does not explain, by telling us that there 
is a magnificent future, veiled but certain, for which 
present inequalities and seeming injustices are the 
necessary, the suitable, the merciful preparation. 

This train of thought has been followed out by 
master minds, and admits of an absolutely infinite 
expansion. The present year has forced it upon 
the attention. When we see the folly, or the inca- 
pacity, or the ambition, of one ruler, or one general, 
or one statesman, suffered to entail upon subjects, 
soldiers, whole nations, an amount of misery, ruin, 
and bloodshed, at which men’s minds are aghast, 
till at length by use they become hardened, we ask, 
we must ask—Where is God all this time? the | 
God of holiness, the God of power, and the God 
of love. And although we may offer some feeble | 
partial guesses at an answer—such as, the scope 
afforded by such transactions for the noblest of 
human qualities, courage, devotion, patriotism, | 
patience, heroism; or again, the possible recon- | 
struction, on a firmer basis, of the peace of Europe 
and the balance of power; or, once more, the | 
lifting of a nobler race into an ascendancy hitherto | 
engrossed by a lighter and lower and more un- 
stable—yet, after all, these results, viewed from 
below, form but an unequal counterpoise to all 
that wretchedness which purchases them—to all 
that unsettlement of minds and upheaving of de- | 
pravities which must accompany and long follow 
their introduction—in this matter, as in a multi- 
tude of others, we do best when we presume neither | 
to interpret the Divine motive nor to prejudge the 
Divine intention, but are contented to stand by, 
not as indifferent, but as expectant, spectators— 
standing upon the watch-tower of thoughtful en- | 
quiry, and satisfied with the answer here vouch- 
safed, ‘‘ At the end the vision shall speak, and not 
lie”—God shall be His own interpreter—“ though 
He tarry, wait for Him.” 

2. The maxim has an equally direct reference to 
the revelation of truth. 

The Prophet speaks of a “vision ;” that is, an 
unveiling to the spiritual eye of a counsel and a 
purpose hidden from the eye of flesh. 


In his case the vision was the foresight of a 
coming judgment, made known to him, with names, 
almost with dates, as the subject of prediction to 
his people. Even this might seem to tarry: it 


! must be waited for. 


Other actors are now upon the stage of earth; 
and we read with diminished interest of wars and 
captivities two thousand years old. 

Yet were those events, in their time, thrilling 
and momentous; links, too, in a mighty chain 
which connects one eternity with another. 

Their true interest died not with the 
perished not with the actors. The true value ot 
one prophecy fulfilled lies in the strengthened 
assurance thus given of the fulfilment of other pro- 
phecies, and of that greatest of prophecies in which 
all centre and culminate. Wheresoever is the car- 
case of sin, there will the eagles of judgment be 
gathered. At last the day of days shall come, and 
before the great white throne shall all lives and all 
souls stand, 

‘Though that day tarry, wait for it. Say not in your 
hearts, Where is the promise, where is the threat, 
of His coming? Dream not of some gradual im- 
perceptible advance towards a rectification, a per- 
fection, of all things, which shall calmly and quietly 
introduce a reign of peace and virtue and happi- 
ness. Expect the judgment. He who upon earth 
has been set at nought, must be manifested in 
glory. The day may tarry, yet wait for it, because 
it will surely come: when God speaks the word, it 
will not tarry. 

But Revelation is not all Prophecy. It is not an 
unrealized future which is the chief difficulty of 
these times. It is the reception of truth. It is the 
conviction of spiritual realities—the being per- 
suaded that God has spoken—spoken at all save in 
conscience, done anything at all over and above 
the original creation, the daily sustentation, of the 
physical and animal, the moral and _ intelligent 
being. There are men crying out for satisfaction, 
all their days, as to the primary truths of the Fall 
and the Redemption, the life of Christ and the life 
in Christ. This conviction, for which they would 
give their all, never comes to them. The vision 
of the invisible is still veiled: they walk on in 
darkness, and have no light. Now and again, 
for a day or for an hour, they see a faint ray from 
the excellent glory—but it fades again, and leaves 
them in the double darkness of a lost light. How 
strong then is the temptation to dispense with 
Revelation ! to say, If it be true, why am I thus? 
I have enquired, I have sought, I have pondered— 
and still the “vision” tarries. Let me do that 
which is right—let me grasp that which is certain: 
there can be no doubt about duty, there can be no 
risk in righteousness: let other things wait for an 
illumination not yet given—when God wills that I 
should believe, He will surely give the knowledge, 
and in mercy He will constrain my assent. 

Brethren, the striking maxim before us has a 
special place here. ‘* Though it tarry, wait for it.” 
Conviction of truth, like fulfilment of prediction, 


‘vents 
events, 
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demands long patience: it is the learning of a new 
language—it is the study of a new science—it is 
more, it is the breathing of a new air, the walking 
in a newlight, the living in a new life. You must 
expect it to be a long process, this habituation to 
thoughts, and habits, and acquaintances, not of 
earth, not of nature, but of a kind which everything 
seen either ignores or contradicts, and which 
nothing but faith and patience can, if the Word in 
question speaks true, enable you ever to appreciate. 

Ask yourself whether you have ever, like this 
Prophet, set yourself upon the watch-tower to see 
what God will say to you. May you not have 
treated Revelation like some literary or intellectual 
subject, to be read about, to be reflected upon, to 
be judged of, within the four walls of the mind, in 
unaided, self-contained study? See whether the 
fault lie not here—that you have treated the know- 
ledge of God Himself rather as the acquisition of 
an attainment than as the acquaintance with a 
Person? Say to Him, If this be Thy truth, Thou 
alone canst be its Teacher—here on the very knees 
of my mind and of my soul, I pray Thee, I wait 
for Thee, to speak with me. 

And though the answer tarry, wait for it. Very 
bare and desolate is that life which, in its most try- 
ing emergencies, has to be lived wholly by itself. 
When sorrow comes, when remorse comes, when 
sin is strong in thee and will not be put down— 
O most miserable, if thou hast no Saviour to flee to, 
no Father in whose bosom to hide thy face and 
say, as to One seeing in secret and feeling for thee, 
God be merciful to me a sinner! Though the con- 
viction of truth tarry, wait for it; it will come at 
last, it will not tarry. 

3. We will add yet one more to these uses of the 
text: in the last words we have almost reached it. 
We will say of the comfort of grace, Though it tarry, 
wait for it. 

As there are many who live and die unconvinced 
of truth, so there are many who live and die desti- 
tute of comfort. And we will not so limit and con- 
tract the sense of comfort as to forget its derivation. 
Comfort is fortifying ; comfort is strength. Even 
when its office is that of pacifying, of giving quiet- 
ness to the soul’s trouble, still its way to this is by 
strengthening: the balm of the Gospel is what the 
Psalmist calls “ strengthening with strength in the 
soul.” The comfort of grace is the having God 
with me and in me of a truth. 

Surely, if there be a proof of acceptance, it is 
the finding that when I call upon God my sin is 
put to flight. If there be One whose ear is open 
towards me night and day, so that when I ask 
Him for courage, for endurance, for the power to 
resist, it comes, it is there, enough for the hour of 
trial, so that I do withstand in the evil day—you 
may tell me I have not this mark or that, I am not 
able to state the day of my conversion, and I do 
not know that I am one of God’s elect—still I can 
trust Him with my salvation whom I find ready for 
my help—I infer, or I scarcely stay to infer, the 











certainty of my acceptance 
His grace. . 

__No, it is not here that the “tarrying” is most 
irksome, most trying to the patience and to the 
hope. It is this rather—it is to this that we must 
apply most anxiously the maxim of the text—the 
delay of the Divine answer when the prayer is for 
strength. What is the very meaning of the be- 
setting sin? Is it not the sin which entangles me, 
which impedes my running the race set before me? 
Is it not the sin which is ever coming up again 
when I thought it crushed, and which requires a 
thousand death-blows to destroy it? Can I hope 
that one prayer, or one struggle, or even one day’s 
or one night’s hard wrestling, will suffice so to re- 
lease me that afterwards all shall be easy, for life 
and for death? Yes, it is the experience of that 
tardiness of deliverance, of those many disappointed, 
defeated, denied prayers—of those resolutions, made 
in the strength of God, only to be broken-—of those 
anguished tossings of the soul which punish the 
renewed, the reiterated fall—it is this which draws 
from the very depths of the spirit the agonized cry, 
“OQ wretched man that I am! who shall deliver 
me from the body of this death?” and makes us 
long, with an impassioned yearning, for the time 
when we shall sleep the last sleep and wake in a 
sinless world the everlasting waking. 

Meanwhile, though that comfort, which is strength, 
tarry, wait for it. Let nothing tempt thee to say, 
God hears not—cares not. Set thee upon the 
watch ; seek that sort of access to, of contact with 
God, which can be found only in the most humble, 
most grave, most earnest prayer. Let that prayer 
mean something. Pray it for thyself; pray it for 
another. Watch what God will say to thee, and 
what thou shalt answer. Never from such praying 
wilt thou rise the same man. There will be some- 
thing given: something too to be waited for; yet 
withal encouragement to wait. Not in vain wilt 
thou have wrestled with the Lord of Angels. He 
wilt not let thee go till He hath blessed thee. And 
when once thou hast tasted the blessedness of that 
communion, never, never wilt thou live without it. 
“One day in Thy courts is better, better than a 
thousand.” If, kneeling at those rails, thy heart 
bent low in the sense of real sin, thou shalt 
have laid that sin, by an act of resolute transfer, 
upon the head of the Lamb of God, who bore 
it upon the cross for thee; if thou shalt have 
heard Him say within thee, ‘ Neither do I con- 
demn—go, and sin no more,” never wilt thou 
thirst again for the water of this world’s pleasure ; 
thou wilt have felt the earnest and foretaste of the 
everlasting joys of heaven, and life itself will hence- 
forth be for thee only so far worth the living, as it 
shall be gradually “ changing into the same image 
from glory to glory” by the quickening, sanctifying 
presence of “the Lord the Spirit.” 

“Though this tarry, wait for it: because it will 
surely come, it will not tarry.” 


from the sufficiency of 
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C. J. VAUGHAN, 
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A BAD SPECULATION. 


HE Dun- 
I combes had 


lived fortwelve practising, and could never add another to the 
years in their repertoire of hymns which she played on Sunday 
little house on | evenings. Not that Harry Duncombe denied even 
the Hamp-| to himseif that they were very happy. He knew 
stead Road. | they were. It was sweet o’ nights, sometimes, 
It was just a when Margaret would sit down beside him and 
plain brick | chatter in that twilight interval between the dis- 
tenement appearance of the boys and the arrival of supper. 
standing in a Only the droop ot her figure generally told him 
row, a very) how tired she was. It was very pleasant to take 
commonplace the whole tribe out upon the Heath in the long 
house, for! summer days, and sit down under a tree and watch 
which they! the y roungsters at their gambols; only how he wished 
paid the very | he could afford a chaise for Margaret now she had 
commonplace | grown such a bad walker! Ah, could they ever 
rent of forty | take together those rambles which he had planned 
pounds. The| jn his young loving hopefulness ? Could she climb 
Duncombes| the Righi now? Could she even scramble up the 
had come to| Highland hills? And when they ventured to invite 


it after their] a few friends, what merry little re-unions they made ! 
honeymoon, when Hany Duncombe, i in the first flush | Jt was gratitying to see how pretty Margaret could 


of youthful ambition and energy, had run over it with | still make herself in that wonderful old white-lace 
his old bachelorassociates, softening his manifest pride | bodice, in which sundry artful tricks of trimming 
of mastership with the disparaging comment, “that | and tacking always added pleasant novelty to 
it did well enough for a beginning,” and had not| sweet familiarity ; ‘and his old friend, who came 
scrupled to shadow out the situation and surround-| from Devonshire, said he never tasted such good 
ings of the ideal mansion he meant to win. milk puddings as Mrs. Duncombe’s. Oh how hos- 
That was twelve years ago ; and the Duncombes | pitable they would be if they could only afiord it 
still dwelt there. The dreamed-of success had not | and how much ‘ 
come yet, nor even begun to come. The great 
red-brick house with the Italian garden, standing | if he and his Margaret could only achieve that old 
on the margin of Caen Wood, about which Harry | red house with the Italian garden, and an income 
had always whispered to Margaret in their courting- | of about a thousand a year ! 
time, was farther off now than it had been on their; Harry Duncombe was a religious man. Both 
wedding day. True, their income had increased, | he and his Margaret had come of godly families, 
but not in proportion to the claims upon it. There | and walked in the ways of their fathers. On the 
were five little Duncombes, and Margaret was so evening of their w edding day Harry had written 
keenly conscious of their degeneracy from the quiet, | on the register of the new big Bible, “As ior me 
snowy, sweet-tempered cherubs of whom she had | and my house, we will serve the Lord.” He had 
dreamed in her early married life, that she found e 
no time to regret her husband’s old castles in the 
air. She knew too well what wonders a spare 
twenty pounds could work in her household, they should go, and if her boys did attend but a 
ever think of twenty thousand, and confined her | second-class school, and her girl was beginning no 
ambitions to the modest but utterly unattainable | accomplishment, yet Margaret thankfully knew that 
end of keeping the lads always in clean pinafores, | she could trust their word almost against the evi- 
and buying one yearly silk dress for herself, while | dence of her own senses ; and however shabby and 
it put her in a small fit of despair to realise that the | gawky and hoydenish they might be, they were as 
drawing-room carpet was wearing out. | obedient and bright and industrious as a mother’s 
It vexed Harry Duncombe that his wife had to | heart could wish. There was a family altar in that 
work so closely and fare so hardly. He said to | little — house in the Hampstead Road, and 
himself sadly that he had not married her for this.|a sacred, happy Sabbath day; and yet with all 
It pained him to hear her comment on their next | this, of late Harry Duncombe was beginning to 
neighbour’s new robe or Paris bonnet, never guess- | fret sorely at his way of life as a poor narrow way. 
ing, poor dear man, that half the time the little | It seemed degrading to his spirit to be always 
woman was taking to herself the sweet unction of | battling so stoutly with the waves of life, and never 
a sense of thrift and housewifery, even thinking | raising his head higher than the water-mark. It 
that, doubtless, smart Mrs. Blagdon’s husband would | ; seemed hard to him that, with all his generous 





better it would fare with many a 
poor, struggling, lonely item in their acquaintance, 


repeated that vow, with a secret prayer, every time 
he added a new name to the little household record. 
They were bringing up their children in the way 
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— : be very glad if his wife followed her example. He 
| was sorry to know that she had really no time for 
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impulses, he had to close his hand from giving to | 


others, and to seem near and stingy, while the 
rich churl was called liberal. It almost broke his 
heart sometimes to imagine these fine boys of his, 
living such a life as this in their turn ; and his poor 
little maid Janey—what would become of her? 
Must she be a lonely snubbed teacher, while other 
men’s daughters were walking, white-robed, to fresh 
bountiful homes ? 
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Harry Duncombe was letting the world into his 
heart. He could not rest satisfied with God’s pro- 
mise that “bread shall be given and water shall 
be sure.” Bread and water seem such mean portions 
in this world of ours! Harry Duncombe thought 
—and with some soreness—that he seemed almost 
too safe from temptation. No Satan came to him, 
saying, “ All this will I give thee if thou wilt fall 
down and worship me.” He seemed more like a 


Page 742. 


prisoner, ignominiously locked in with his tread- 
mill, than a triumphant martyr, choosing the stake 
rather than recantation. 

Mr. Duncombe had spent a hard Saturday in the 
City. The very weather was trying, with hot sun 
and east wind. Expected payments had failed, 
unexpected bills had come in. A half-arranged 
order had been indefinitely postponed. More trying 
than all had seemed an encounter with sundry 
brother traders. They were affluent men, keeping 

VII—47 


more and better clerks than his, and they seemed 
so fresh and spirited beside his consciousness of 
jaded anxiety. Their talk was of extensive specu- 
lation and large profit, winding up with allusions 
to social and domestic luxuries which never came 
in his way. He knew them all well. Knew what 
large subscriptions they paid to public charity, and 
what an atmosphere of bustle and competence they 
diffused among their dependants. They seemed 





like healthful fertilising rivers in a world where he 
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all of them did sundry things which he had never 
done yet—had perhaps begun by trading riskily 


with property not altogether their own, and some | 
of them had even Jearned what bankruptcy meant, | 


when judicial inquiry and: public opinion were alike 
lenient. He had started with a righteous horror 
of these things, but, after all, they seemed to keep 
the world going round. Surely it would become a 
stagnant place if everybody was like him! 

But the Saturday wore away at last, and now it 
was Sunday. Mr. Duncombe felt almost inclined 
to say that he was too weary and nervous to go to 
church. But not being accustomed to make such 
excuse, he knew it would alarm Margaret, and so 
kept to his old habit. Their pew was ina side 
aisle, under the gallery, and close to a window. 
They did not pay for it all, and that morning the 
attendant filled it with strangers, and taking into 
consideration the smallness of the young Dun- 
combes, intruded one more than the lawful number. 
The sunbeams shot across Mr. Duncombe’s eyes, 
and blinded him, while the unseasonable wind 
stirred in his hair and fluttered the leaves of the 
books. The children, having no garments between 
absolute winter ones and absolute summer ditto, 
were kept in the former by their careful mother, 
and were consequently hot and restless. And then 
why wov.a@ Margaret lend a hymn-book to these 
pushing, stupid strangers, who had among them a 
cough like a dog’s bark? Generally, Mr. Dun- 
combe was hospitable enough to people; but he felt 
inclined to punish these for the fault*of the pew- 
opener. And then Margaret turned to him as if 
she quite enioyed sharing his book in spite of its 
small type. And what a shabby thumb her glove 
had! (She had mended it over-night, with a tri- 
umphant belief that the meat handiwork was neither 
noticeable nor offensive.) 

Mr. Duncombe did not hear the sermon. He 
would not even have heard the text, only, according 
to custom, his little daughter found it, and handed 
the Bible to him. It was—“ He gave them their 
request, but sent leanness into their soul.” He 
almost pushed it impatiently away. No fear of the 
requests of his heart bemg fulfilled; and yet his 
soul felt lean enough! He heard the old minister’s 
quict voice go softly on, but he thought he knew 
all he had to say, and that it was nothing for him. 
“‘ Ministers were such unpractical men,” he said to 
himself impatiently; “they knew nothing of life as 
it was in the actual world.” Poor minister, he was 
devotedly and prayerfully serving an insignificant 
suburban charge, on a stipend smaller than Harry’s 
own despised income, and with no prospect of 
change, except to the superannuation fund ! 

Then the service was over, and there was a col- 
lection. Harry and Margaret only gave sixpence 
each, because they had divided a shilling into three- 
penny pieces for the children’s contribution. And 
then they ail went home and partook of cold beef, 
lettuce, and rice-pudding. 

The catechism had been duly repeated, and 








was but a standing and evaporating pool. Nearly | the hymns recited, and then Mrs. Duncombe, care- 


ful to provide her husband with the repose he 
needed, suggested that all the children should 
retire to her bed-room, and spend the time remain 
ing before tea in hearing the eldest boy read aloud 
from the “ Pilgrim’s Progress.” She began to talk to 
her husband about the sermon and chapel-singing, 
but finding his answers came short and slow, con- 
cluded he was rather sleepy, and cheerfully settled 
herself down with Newton’s “ Cardiphonia.” 

3ut Mr. Duncombe was by no means sleepy. 
On the contrary, he was just shaping an impulse 
which had come suddenly into his mind, and which 
presently found its way into the words— 

“Maggie, suppose you call on Mrs. Edmund 
Mallock to-morrow afternoon.” 

Mrs. Duncombe looked up surprised. The Mal- 
locks were City people, in the same line of trade 
with her husband, and near neighbours into the 
bargain ; but they were not the style of people on 
whom Margaret was in the habit of calling, on 
those very few-and-far-between afternoons when she 
made the best of her scanty wardrobe, and hunted 
up her card-case. The Mallocks might call their 
house Heath Castle, and drive up their own sweep 
in their carriage behind its pretty greys, but they 
had family traditions, which not all their wealth and 
fashion could banish into utter oblivion. 

“Yes, Maggie,” pursued Mr. Duncombe, “ they 
are almost strangers in this neighbourhood. And 
Mrs. Mallock is in delicate health—and Mallock 
seems a good sort of fellow—and his friendship 
might be very serviceable to me.” 

“ But don’t you know what people say ?” inquired 
Margaret doubtfiully: 

Mr. Duncombe poohed—*“ That she was once on 
the stage, or something of that sort. That's the 
utmost the scandal amounts to, if you analyse it. 
Well, I don’t suppose they are exactly religious 
people. But making an acquaintance is not form- 
ing a friendship. We must learn to distinguish 
matters, and not to drive: one principle hard and 
fast through everything,” 

“T don’t approve of the mother of a young family 
going in full dress to late dinners almost every 
night, except when she is too ill to leave her own 
room,” said: Mrs. Duncombe with some energy. 

“T don’t defend it. But we must make great 
allowance for difference of training, and even of 
position and means, Her children are not neglected, 
as ours would be under similar circumstances, be- 
cause she can afford to keep good attendants, and 
so her breach of duty is lessened. Besides, if 
people who are rather vain and frivolous are to be 


| left all to themselves, how are they to grow wiser ? 


Who knows but you may bring Mrs. Mallock to a 
better sense of the duties of a wife and mother? 
Why, you may do quite a mission-work in Heath 
Castle!” added Mr. Duncombe, springing up in 
his energy and pacing the room. “ Mrs. Mallock 
has a soul to be saved, I presume, as much as any 
oor Woman in your dirty Paradise Row. If you 


] 
all | take her in the right way—not too strait-laced 
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and severe just at first—who knows what you may 
effect ? Your candle should not be hidden under a 
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her husband, a repressed delight at a little for- 
bidden-fruit sort of change, and an uneasy wish 


bushel, Maggie. We should not let ourselves for- | “ to get it over,” Mrs. Duncombe paid her visit to 


| 


get who visited the houses of both Pharisees and} Heath Castle the very next afternoon. She and 


publicans,” 

Ah me, we are such dupes, that Satan scarcely 
needs a new disguise to deceive us. He always | 
could quote Scripture, but we seem to trust that he | 
is tired of that old trick, and never to suspect that | 
he may be at it again. 

Margaret Duncombe shook her head gently, but | 
secretly thought to herself that though sorely 


cramped in ordinary apparel, the Indian shawl 
vhich somebody had given her at her marriage | 


; 
and that her black silk gown was not quite too 
shabby to wear beneath it. Margaret’s was not a} 
strong character. What little sinew it had, had 
been imparted by its religions training, with its | 
strengthening rule of regular habit and sober! 
thought. She had always been docile and ready 
to follow, and had hitherto had right leading, both 
in the home of her youth and of her married life. 
She was not a woman to grasp the truth, in all 
humility, that a weak hand may sometimes keep 
the helm right for the moment when the captain 
falls back exhausted; that where the cross roads 
are uncertain, the follower does well to stand still 
awhile, and not to encourage his pioneer’s hasty 
impulse by a too ready assent. She could not, 
with Phocion, have reminded the  over-eager 
Athenians, that “if Alexander were really dead, he 
would be as dead to-morrow as to-day.” In her 
household she was a little too much inclined to 
hurry work, and to try new recipes. 

“Well, Harry,” she said, “I never thought of 
doing what you propose. Visiting anybody is not 
much in my line, you know ; and really I don’t know 
what I shall say to Mrs. Mallock, for there is never 
anything that interests me nowadays in the very 
newspapers, so that I can’t even talk about that.” 

“Take one of the children with you,” suggested 
her husband. ‘Not Tom—he’s such a pickle, 
always in mischief. Take our eldest, Steenie. 
Mallock has a youngster about his age.” And in 
his thoughts he silently added, “ Children make 
intimacies so quickly, and keep them up so weli.” 

And so Mr. Duncombe sat down to his tea with 
a curious sense of refreshment and exhilaration. 
He felt he had “ a happy inspiration ”—as if a new 
current was rushing into his river of life, which 
haply might be strong enough to bear its burden of 
hopes and cares safe into some desired haven. If 
he had only stopped to analyse how far this might 
be physically the result of a few hours’ cessation 
from worry and turmoil, he might presently have 
shrunk from further following the fevered phantasms 
of his nightmare of exhaustion and anxiety. Or did 
he really find so much more inspiriting hope in the 
vague prospect of the favour of an indifferent and 
worldly man, than in all the sealed promises of God, 
and the experienced providences of his whole life ? 
Under the mingied influence of a desire to please 





| Steenie were rather awed by the great carved 


portico and the Minton-tiled hall; but the appear- 
ance of the touzled, faded hostess actually put them 
more at their ease. Such marked slatternliness, in 
spite of the fashionable and costly robe, would have 
quite jarred neat Margaret if seen in a woman of 
her own position. But poor humanity has a curious 
arithmetic, which loves to set richer folks’ frailties 
against their good fortune, as if that might balance 
their account with its own! 

Mrs. Mallock was pleased enough to receive a 
lady visitor. She did not have many, and she had 
heard her husband speak in high terms of the 


| Duncombes. She tried her utmost to be agreeable. 


She talked of the theatres, and the latest appear- 
ances on the stage, but presently found that was a 
region where her guest could not follow her, though 
poor Margaret, remembering her husband’s injunc- 
tion “not to be too strict at first,” did not venture 
to say that she had never entered one in her lite. 
She tried upon other public entertainments, even 
down to the local concert, with little better success. 
Margaret admitted that she was so closely engaged 
at home that she knew nothing of these things. 
And then, with her suave voice, Mrs. Mallock 
asked about the number and ages of her little flock, 
and rang the bell to summon her own. 

Margaret Duncombe had envied nothing at 
Heath Castle till she saw those three dainty children, 
with their fine fresh linen and bright sashes. This 
idle slut of a fine lady, with her four servants and 
her long purse, could easily achieve what all poor 
Margaret's daily slaving could never compass. It 
brought pain to her heart and almost tears to 
her eyes. Even her jealous motherhood was forced 
to own that they were pretty children, all the three 
—the two little misses with their golden curls, and 
their taller brother, who soon made common cause 
with Steenie and took him off to show him his 
kennel and his pony. And Mrs. Mallock went on 
in her sweet, soft way to tell her children that 
“this lady” had a dear little girl of her own—and 
wouldn’t Evelyn and Cicely be very glad to see 
her, and shouldn’t they ask what her name was that 
they might send their love to her—till the mother 
could have cried to think of her little Jane, in her 
turned mousseline-de-laine with the darned frills. 

Mrs. Mallock had a confidential, caressing man- 
ner, and was sympathetic in a loose, lazy way, 
which bya tone, or a sigh, intimated that she 
understood more than she was told, and felt about 
it heartily. To convey this was a need of her 
nature. Her emotional powers had been strained 
beyond their real strength in her early days, and 
had needed these artificial stimulants ever since. 
She was only too glad to encounter some one who 
did not repel such encroaches with fierce, high- 
bred reserve. “You are one of the dear, good 
model-women,” she said to Margaret. ‘* You 
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married for love, and you are a happy martyr of a 
mother. I can see it all. You are a dreadful 
rebuke to a poor shilly-shallying creature like me. 
But then, my dear, a satisfied heart is the strong- 
hold of a woman’s life. A woman who possesses 
that must judge her sisters tenderly,” with a glance 
expressive of endurance and appeal, and by no 

neans complimentary to Mr. Mallock, whose effigy 
was grimly watching them from a great gilt frame. 
“ But then, my dear, you must not kill yourself with 
care and energy. I remember my own dear mamma. 
She taxed herself to the utmost in theendeavour to do 
her best for us. She killed herself through it. She was 
as complete a sacrifice to maternal love as if she 
had immolated herself upon an altar. And did we 
really gain, by being so early left poor little mother- 
less things? Ah, Mrs. Duncombe, one cannot 
tell what her loss may have cost us all through our 
lives! Our worldly interests may not have suf- 
fered. But there was nobody to guard our sensi- 


bilities—to care for our heart! (with another | 


glance). You must take care of yourself, dear 
Mrs. Duncombe. Such a soul as I can see you 
have, needs change, excitement, and joyous out- 
ward influence, just as much as your fragile frame 
needs rest and fresh air. You must not altogether 
expect your dear, good husband to know that you 
want these things. Men look at matters from a 
man’s point. I know what men are, my dear. 
They try to save every pound for your old age, 
and never notice you are dying in your youth till 
you are dead, and then they sit down and say they 
have lost their object in life, but they go to busi- 
ness again next week, and before the year is out, 
they feel bound to marry somebody else, for the 
sake of the dear children! I shall call and take 
you out in my carriage, if you will permit me. I 
have no friends near here, and I am so lonely! 
And if you are ever inclined to send your little 
girl to play with mine, she will be most welcome. 
The darlings do sometimes grow tired of playing 
only with each other. I have a most excellent 
nurse, and the little lady will be no trouble, but a 
real boon to us. What a fine lad your eldest boy 
is! Steenie—don’t you call him? How like those 
simple, substantial names! I would change God- 
frey, and Evelyn, and Cicely for Steenie, and Jane, 


interested in his recital of wonderful novelties, 
and left her free to resolve that if she was to 
accompany Mrs. Mallock for a drive in the park, 
she must really procure a new parasol and a fresh 
bonnet. 

“And so you liked the formidable lady after 
all,” Mr. Duncombe said, in playful interpolation 
of her history of the grandeurs and amenities of 
Heath Castle. 

“ Well, though I think she might be neater and 
brighter, there is certainly a wonderful charm and 
grace about her. Of course it is only likely that 
she is very different from Mrs. Monkwell or Miss 
Griffin.” Strong-minded, plain-speaking Mrs. 
Monkwell had sat up two nights with Margaret 
when her children had the fever, and had girded 
her up to submission and cheerfulness when her 
baby died. And Miss Griffin often took out the 
young ones, and even treated them to the Zoologi- 
cal Gardens and the Polytechnic, with refreshments 
of ginger-beer and penny buns. But as Margaret 
named them, she sighed for the soft luxurious 
atmosphere she had just left. Ah, poor Margaret, 
very sweet is the south breeze playing among 
hawthorn and acacia; but even the rough north- 
easter among the City chimney-pots is to be pre- 
ferred to the miasma, heavy with the perfume of 
poison plants. 

“Good night, darlings. Say good night here to 
mamma as well as papa. Susan will put you to 
bed to-night. You are all old enough now to do 
without me. Susan, you will hear Tom and Jamie 
say their prayers. Steenie and Jane, surely I can 
trust you to remember yours, although I am not 
there to see you kneel down?” ‘Thus spoke 
Margaret when the children’s bed-time came. “ It is 
only uselessly tiring myself to go off with them 
regularly,” she explained to her husband. “Of 
course, I shall go sometimes to see that things pro- 
ceed correctly.” 

“T can trust you, Maggie,” her husband an- 
swered. ‘“ One’s young enthusiasm is apt to carry 
one into excesses of zeal that common sense tem- 
pers down in time. And so Godfrey Mallock took 
| to Steenie, did he ?” 

And Mr. Duncombe leaned back in his chair, 
and felt doubly convinced that one does have very 





and Tom, and Jem directly, if I only could. | bright inspirations sometimes. Things looked alto- 
Those fine names were Mr. Mallock’s choice, not | gether brighter than they had done yesterday. 
mine! Must you really go? Well, it will be only | The delayed order had returned, and a long out- 
good-bye for the present, and you cannot think how } standing bill had been unexpectedly paid. Witha 
delighted I am to have made your acquaintance.” superstition which he would have indignantly re- 

Margaret went home, feeling that in fulfilment of | pudiated had it been put in words, he felt as if this 


her husband's wish to establish friendly terms with | 


the Mallocks, she had succeeded beyond her | 


wildest hopes. But how dark and stuffy the house 


was wholly connected with his brilliant advance 
| upon the Mallocks, and that “things generally all 


| take a turn together.” 
| 


seemed, and how rough little Jane looked, red and | He did not know that Margaret was sitting by 

riotous from earnest digging in the back garden !} his side, thinking that there was nobody to take 

She felt it was true enough that she was giving | care of her, unless she did herself, and that men 

in to her hard work and many cares. She might | were apt to follow a narrow and selfish policy of 

have been a little cross at tea-time, if her family | their own ; now she came to think it over, she 

had been as exacting on her conversational powers | could remember many an instance of it, even in 
her Harry. 


as they usually were, but Steenie kept them | 
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Nor did he know that Mrs. Mallock, standing 


before her cheval-glass dressing for a musical even- | 


ing in Tyburnia, was carelessly saying to her hus- 
band— 

“T had a visit from Mrs. Duncombe to-day. 
I tried to be as kind as I could to her; for I know 
you say Duncombe is a decent fellow, and it is as 
well to be civil to that sort of people.” 

And the merchant growled, “I should think so. 
His word is as good as his bond any day. He’s 
one of the sound old-fashioned sort.” 


“Well,” Mrs. Mallock went on, “it will be easy | 


enough for me to take this littke woman in hand. 
She’s as soft as a taper, but she has a style in her 
own quiet little way, and is quite presentable. I 
will soon polish her up. I should fancy they are 
pious, and don’t go to theatres, and so on. But 
that’s all only silly, harmless prejudice, adopted 
partly because the poor things haven’t had much 
chance of getting rid of it, and it will soon wear 
off.” 

And Mr. Mallock did not warn his wife to be 
careful to take it,in the right way, and not to be 
too startling at first:! 


And so weeks and months wore away, and inti- | 


mate relations were firmly established between the 
humble home in the Hampstead Road and stately 
Heath Castle on the brow of the hill. Mr. Mal- 
lock would often drive Mr. Duncombe from the 


City in his brougham, just as his wife drove | 


Margaret about the park in her barouche. The 
children were all constantly together, and presently 
Mr. Duncombe made a great exertion to put Steenie 


to the same excellent local school which Godfrey | 


Mallock attended, Mr. Maliock urging “that 
nothing in the way of education could be called 
extravagance.” 
into Harry Duncombe’s hands—business which 
soon brought in far more than that extra twenty 
pounds which Margaret had once thought almost 
too much to hope for. But it did not seem to 
relieve and improve her overburdened domestic 
life as the longed-for twenty pounds had once 
promised to do. The servant left because “ she 
found the work too hard ”—a plea that had never 
been urged in all the toiling years before. And 





even, as time passed on, and they could afford to | 
double their service, the house did not seem as | 


calm and comfortable as in old times. For one 


thing, Margaret was never her old untiring self. | 


She became headachy, and must take afternoon 
rests, and remain in bed for breakfast, while Mrs. 
Mallock was a most devoted sympathizer, always 
ready with some new potion or practice, and a 
long history of similar suffering on her own part. 
Mr. Mallock did certainly throw an immense 
amount of business into Harry Duncombe’s hands; 
almost more than he could do with comfort to his 
person or his purse. But it must all be done. He 
must not neglect to take this new tide at that flood 
which leads on to fortune. Besides, money was 
needed as imperatively as ever, though not for the 
bread-and-butter claims of the old days. 








Mr. Mallock threw some business | 


Little | 


pe was learning French and music and dancing 
all at the same time now, and Steenie and even 
Tom were taking to gymnasiums and cricket clubs. 
As for the much-dreamed-of and at-last-attained 
new drawing-room carpet, Mrs. Duncombe was 
already complaining that it was beginning to look 
shabby round the centre table, and that Mrs. 
| Mallock advised her that real Turkey wore the 
| best, and was therefore cheapest in the end. 

They began to give little parties in those days. 
Mrs. Duncombe thought they could do so with 
two servants, and dear Mrs. Mallock was always 
willing to lend her invaluable maid, who knew how 
to give a style to such affairs, and whose training 
should really be prized by the raw domestics of the 
Hampstead Road. The Mallocks were invited, 
and the doctor, who was turning Margaret into an 
excellent chronic patient, and a number of other 
people who were falling into the habit of leaving 
cards at the Duncombes’ door. Mrs. Monkwell, 
and Miss Griffin and the old Devonshire friend 
were invited once or twice, but Harry was constantly 
adding some new mercantile connexion to the circle, 
so that they were presently omitted to make room 
for people who “must” come. Harry Duncombe 
felt his temper safer when they were away, for they 
were sometimes inconveniently candid in their 
retrospections. Gentle, weak Margaret attempted 
a compromise by inviting them “to come in a 
friendly way when we are by ourselves.” They 
had not much enjoyed the stiff late parties, where 
nobody spoke to each other without the form of 
|an inaudible introduction, and where there was a 
stand-up struggle round a “ buffet,”— instead of the 
old snug sitting down to supper. So, at first, they 
accepted the homelier invitation, and went to admire 
the grand new furniture and look at the photographs 
lof the fine new friends. Sut Mrs. Monkwell 
| bluntly told Margaret that ‘she would be as well 
|as ever she had been, if she didn’t give way to 
| every fancy, but just exerted herself as if she was 
| obliged to.” And Miss Griffin found she could no 
|longer interest them in her news of the Sunday- 
| school and the Bible-class,—for their old minister 
| was dead, and the Duncombes had taken that op- 
| portunity to transfer their allegiance from the humble 
| old-fashioned place of worship to the elegant pro- 
prietary chapel which the Mallocks attended. (The 
Mallocks had not attended anywhere, when the 
Duncombes first visited them. Mrs. Mallock would 
by no means have been thought unsentimentally 
profane, but she pleaded her own weak health, 
their long unsettled place of residence, and grace- 
fully yielded to Margaret’s warm representations 
| about the necessity of impressing right habits on a 
rising family, and poor Margaret was fain to delude 
herself that this was a real evidence of vital mission- 
work in her connexion with Heath Castle.) Besides, 
Miss Griffin felt hurt that an invitation she gave 
the juveniles to accompany her to the wax-works 
was not responded to—in truth, because young 
Jane said she did not care to be seen in the West- 
End with such a guy. So Mrs. Monkwell and 
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Miss Griffin dropped off by-and-by, and though | 
Margaret did not seem to miss them much, yet | 
they left empty a corner of her heart which none of | 
her new acquaintances could fill. 

They quitted the house in the Hampstead Road 
at last. But they did not go into the old red-brick 
mansion on the margin of Caen Wood, although it 
was for sale on very favourable terms, and under a 
doom of being pulled down as too antiquated for | 
most purchasers’ tastes. Henry Duncombe still 
felt a longing towards the ideal of his early ambi- 
tion, but the Mallocks laughed him out of it. It 
was only fit for ghosts, and rats, and cobwebs, they 
said, and bade him to just think of the supcrior 
conveniences in any of the new “palatial resi- 
dences” in Belsize Park, with gas, and hot and | 
cold water laid on in every bed-room! Margaret 
seconded them warmly, and the children also, with 
even more emphasis. So into one of the fashionable 
new houses they removed. 

That seemed to break up the last of the old | 
habits. Not one in the household could have told | 
when they last met for family worship. It grew 
irregular because the boys stopped out late, or Jane 
was at a party, or people stayed after supper till 
inconvenient hours. And this, often and oftener. | 
Till at last, its opportunities were so far between 
that they were not heeded when they came. 

And so Mr. Duncombe arrived at middle-age. 
His prosperity was exacting, and he lived a very 
hard and busy life. His nerves and temper had 
been often sorely tried. He had frequently needed 
to trade with borrowed money, which was a terror 
in itself. And any thought of change or failure 
had been doubly trying, since he and all his family 
had acquired luxurious and expensive tastes. There- 
fore Mr. Duncombe looked older than his years. 

He had times of vague, vain yearning for things 
as they used to be. Oftenest on Sunday after- 
noons, when Steenie was coming and going, and 
both Tom and he were worse than irregular in 
their church attendance, and altogether frivolous 
and secular in their Sabbath pursuits. He could 
not understand why it was so, and why even the two 
younger lads seemed preparing to follow in their 
steps. He had never set them such example. 
If he was generally too tired to study his Bible and 
his good old divines and theologians, at least he 
never touched newspapers or novels. He was 
rather uneasy about his two eldest sons. They 
were handsome and elegant enough, and great 
favourites in all the genteel drawing-rooms where 
they accompanied their mother and sister. But 
their late hours and nameless associates troubled 
him, since he was too experienced to regard such 
things with the indolent, half-smiling indulgence | 
which Margaret had learned from the poor silly 
women about her. He knew they were going 
wrong. And again he said to himself bitterly, that 
they had not learned it of him, and became, spas- 
modically, very severe and repressive. But it was 
of no avail. Youth cannot be content with a 
negative creed or a negative rule of life. The 
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| thing. 


blight in which the parent’s spiritual health was 
withering, was not the atmosphere to quicken the 
souls of the children. But Mr. Duncombe did 
not know that it was a blight. 

Mr. Duncombe thought he had good reason to 
be satisfied with his daughter. People called her 
very pretty (it made him wonder how pretty they 
would have called her mother at her age). She 
was stylish, and accomplished, and very much 
admired. He was sometimes annoyed at the way 
the young men buzzed about her, and the calm, 
impartial manner in which she treated them all. 
Why could not she make up her mind to take one, 
and then get rid of the rest? But Jane seemed a 
good-natured girl, and her mother said “that 
young people would be young people, and had a 
right to their play-hour in life,” adding, what she 
guessed would please her husband, that she felt 
sure Godfrey Mallock would finally win the day. 
Harry Duncombe would pish and pshaw at that, 
for he could see Godfrey only as a well-bred 
dandy, though not without keen interest in money 
matters. But when he thought of the large busi- 
ness connection, of the high commercial name, 
and said to himself that young Malloch was at 
least as well-disposed as most young men, and if 
not yet religious, at any rate far steadier than his 
own poor Steenie, whose bosom friend Godfrey 
had always been, from that afternoon of Margaret 
Duncombe’s first call at Heath Castle, then he was 
reconciled to the idea. 

Time came when he must send for his daughter, 
and formally ask her what were her feelings towards 
her declared lover. He had had no experience in 
such things, and there seemed to him some name- 
less incongruity about it—something like writing a 
love-letter on lawyer’s brief. His daughter was 
cooler and calmer than he, sitting opposite him 
in her airy, morning dress. O little Jane, in the 
shabby mousseline-de laine, with the darned frills 
—where are you gone away, and will you never 
come back again ? 

“Tt is a very serious step in life,” said the father 
tremulously. “It is as solemn as birth or death; 
only, unlike those crises, this is left so much to 
our own will.” 

“Not altogether so. Circumstances guide us a 
great deal,” said his daughter Jane. 

It was a truth; but out of place, like a cabbage 
in a rose garden. Mr. Duncombe had exalted 
“circumstance” only too often himself, but now 
the sound gave him that jar peculiar to our own 
words when thrown back upon our ear, out of 
harmony with our present mood. He almost 
thought Jane must be mocking. But she met his 
glance with eyes that were perfectly sincere and 
serious in their own way. 

“Jane,” he said, “ marriage is a very solemn 
Your life becomes your husband’s hence 
iorth. You are one with each other, and must go 
together all the way, be it wide and fair, or scant 
and gloomy. You cannot read the future. No 
prophet can hint what it may bring; but this at 
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least you should take to it—truest love and firmest 
faith, so that you can bear all for your husband 
and trust him in all. Is it so now, Jennie ?” 

It was his daughter’s turn to look up astonished. 
“T think Godfrey and I understand each other,” 
she answered thoughtfully. “He has spoken to 
me very considerately about all his possible future 
arrangements. I believe he would be always 
reasonable and moderate, I have a great respect 
for him, and I know he really likes me, and having 
known each other for so many years is a great 
comfort.” 

“And you think this is quite enough to begin 
with, eh, Jennie?” asked her father, almost sadly. 

Jane smiled and blushed—there can be something 
mechanical even in a blush—for there is the blush 
of the rose, and the blush of the pink light in the 
pantomime. “Well, papa,” she said, “I should 
scarcely have expected you to require a love-match. 
They’re often unsatisfactory enough, I’msure. We 
must choose between things, and make the best of 
our choice. At any rate, I have mever liked any- 
body better than Godfrey. The lot I shall have 
will suit me. I’m sure I’m not fit for a poor man’s 
wife,” she added, with a tone almost like a sigh, as 
if something stirred among the tendrils of her 
withered, worldly youth. 

“Then will you take hum?” asked her father 
doubtfully. 

She paused, and looked up»with those blue eyes 
of hers, all unconsciously so hard and keen. “I 
shall never do better,” she said, “and we have 
known each other a long while, and I shall be near 
all of you.” 

So it was settled. But for days and days after, 
while mother and daughter were merrily driving 
from shop to shop, collecting the trousseau, the 
father sat in his study, resting his head on his 
hands, and pondered heavily of many things. His 
pondering was not thought. His ledgers always 
seemed to need all the sharp decisive thought he 
had to spare. It was just a confused pondering of 
his own sweet time of love-making, with all its 
eager hope and pure ideal, and how Jane’s court- 
ship knew nothing of all this. But his had not 
seemed to come to much after all, and yet surely it 
ought! He was like one who falls asleep over a 
delicate web of embroidery, and awakes to find the 
threacs in hopeless tangle. 

The ghost of his old self returned to him some- | 
times in his musings. The image of the ardent 
young man who had counted wife and babes as the | 
best wealth of life, whose temper would never have 
been ruffled by a scantier table or a plainer room, | 
who had spoken to God in prayer, and heard his 
voice in the Bible, and to whom the Sabbath had 
been a day of rest outside heaven’s gate, but within 
hearing of the sweet sounds within. Was it all but 
the enthusiasm of youth, a happy dream, the morn- 
ing dew on the earth, which the noon-tide sun 
must dry away? He had had fears and anxieties 
then, he remembered them now but as gossamers 
floating on what had surely been pure sunlight. 








He had trembled for the stability of his home, for 
the future of his wife and children ; but how much 
more to him were home, and wife, and children 
then than now! He might indeed be wealthier— 
for he was now counted a rich man—but he was 
only poorer in all for which he had valued wealth— 
in leisure, in domestic comfort, in true friendship, 
in honest peace of mind. There was another 
future now, which troubled him more sorely than 
the old one of care and poverty. He had once 
felt himself a Christian man ; he did not seem such 
now, even in his own consciousness. And as the 
old beliefs of his youth rose vividly before him, 
with the once comforting assurance of the Saviour, 
“ Those that Thou gavest me I have kept, and none 
of them is lost,” he thought bitterly that the 
spiritual grace and peace of those days could have 
been only a delusion, a very snare of Satan, and 
that, after all, there was nothing better than to be 
as he was—upright, honourable, and conscientious ; 
religious, too, in what seemed to him a common- 
sense, practical way. Only there was a beauty 
about the vanished dream of which this reality 
knew nothing. And he could have wished that his 
children did at least see that vision. For if he had 
so degenerated from a youthhood which had it, what 
would be the old age of a youth which had never 
known it ? 

Yet when he left his study and returned to the 
active side of life, he again detected his own peevish, 
fevered hankering after outward good, which he 
foreknew to be unsatisfactory. Not Mrs. Dun- 
combe nor any of the family were more disturbed 
under their irritations and disappointments than 
he was, if the cookery was not quite perfect, or 
the parlour-maid’s attendance negligent. How 
could he do without these things? He might feel 
a loathing self-contempt at his own anger and 
impatience ; but it only made him more angry and 
impatient thereat. 

Jane Duncombe became Mrs. Godfrey Mallock. 
There was a splendid wedding, and a fashionable 
honeymoon, and a grand coming home to a luxu- 
rious house. How diflerent from the time when 
Henry Duncombe and his Margaret had been 
married in an empty church, and had gone fora 
fortnight to Hastings, and returned to the little 
den in the Hampstead Road, only partially fur- 
nished too, with divers of its chambers left empty 
and locked up! 

“ Jane takes it all very coolly,” said Mrs. Dun- 
combe, as she sat in her dressing-room, long after 
midnight, fagged to death with the gaieties of the 
“house-warming.” “Young people aren’t senti- 
mental nowadays. To look at her, she might have 
been married twenty times. Well, I don’t know but 
what I’d rather be as we were, though it was hard 
lines at first. But people can’t have everything.” 

Yet it did not strike either Mr. Duncombe o1 
his wife that they might have robbed their child of 
a pearl to give her a stone, that they might verily 
have exchanged her birthright for a mess of pot- 
tage. 
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Now that Jane was gone, there was less domes- 
ticity than ever in the house in Belsize Park. 
There were few “evenings” now when guests and | 
music and gaiety kept even the young men at| 
home. Mrs. Duncombe was often out at her 
daughter’s house, and the father drifted more and 
more into the mere man of business. A ledger 
may be as fascinating and as deadly to a merchant 
as rouge-et-noir to an idler of fashion. It is the 





spirit, rather than the game, which makes the 
gambler. 

So Steenie and Tom were left almost entirely 
to their own devices. They ran into debt, and 
had to come to their mother to wheedle their 
father. Mrs. Duncombe used to cry about them, 
and “talk” to them. She was sure they both 
meant well, and would be two fine young men 
when they began to settle down. It was the cant 








of the circle she lived in, and Margaret’s was not a 
mind that looks before and after, and pierces into 
the heart of things. She had half forgotten what 
she had hoped for her boys, when they lay in their | 
cradle or knelt at her knee, and she was willing to | 
accept an idle trust that things were not so bad as | 
they seemed, and would shortly mend. Not that | 
it did not trouble her. She was really unhappy | 
about them. But with all her good-heartedness, 
she was not a strong-hearted woman, and lacking 
her early discipline of constant and necessary 
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work, she had drifted down into a poor helpless 
creature, who could scarcely have foregone her 
afternoon nap and cup of strong Bohea, even for 
the salvation of those who were dearest to her. 
Matters grew worse and worse. People began 
to talk about the young Duncombes, and invita- 
tions to parties grew rarer, and were seldom ac- 
cepted when they came. Godfrey Mallock angrily 
declared that he must shut his house against his 
brothers-in-law, since they, and especially Steenie, 
did not know when they had enough wine, and 
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were over-candid and quarrelsome under such cir- 
cumstances. Jane reported her husband’s words to 
her parents, with all the influential dignity of a young 
matron. Her father must really use his authority, 
she urged. She herself quoted Godfrey to her eldest 
brother, but for her pains only got a laugh and a 
reply, that made her very angry with her brother, 
but, somehow, rather bitter towards her husband. 

It came to an end at last. There were blood- 
stains on the floor of the fashionable hotel which 
the brothers had most frequented, and officers of 
justice hurrying to and fro about the grand house 
in Belsize Park. There was a sad, sad story in the 
papers, and an honest name dragged through the 
mire of public criticism. There were the two 
younger boys, half-puzzled, all shamed. There 
was the broken mother, wearily crying out to God 
as she had not cried for many a thoughtless day 
and night. ‘There was Tom, with his own reputa- 
tion gone in the prime of his youth, telling the 
truth plainly—half in manfulness, half in defiance 
—of all the levity, and sin, and passion, and rage, 
which had at last tempted his brother to lift his 
hand against a fellow-reprobate, and had driven 
him out to wander the world with the mark of 
Cain on his forehead. 

And there in his study, with grey head resting 
on nerveless hands, sat the old father. Even in 
that hard time, it could not let him be—this costly 
prosperity of his. Clerks came in and out, among 
the policemen, with invoices and contracts for his 
signature, and a single stroke of his pen, made in 
mechanical obedience to his managing man, 
brought him three thousand pounds. What did he 
care ?—except to hate the money. Mr. Mallock 
and Godfrey might come in and sit opposite him, 
and talk stonily and cruelly of Steenie—his own 
Steenie, his own frank and ingenuous boy, whom 
God had made for so much better things, and who 
his heart-broken father felt might be nearer God 
still, in all his outlawed infamy, than this heart- 
hollow son-in-law of his, who thought nothing to 
be sin but crime, and never dreamed that re- 
spectability could ever need repentance. But let 
them talk how they would, the miserable father 
scarcely heard them, for still in his soul there 
sounded, like the knell of a funeral bell— What 
doth it profit thee to gain the whole world, and lose 
thine own soul, and the souls of thy children?” 

The fever of excitement and confusion subsided 
by-and-by, and only left life very dreary in the great 
house in Belsize Park. The father went again to 
his offices and warehouses, and knew that his own 
clerks and porters spoke of him as “poor Mr, 
Duncombe.” He returned to his desolate home, 
where Margaret sat, always weeping, until she had 
wept so long that she could weep no more. He 
would sometimes almost long that the first days of 
stormy anguish would return—that he would give 
his whole possessions just to speak with his first- 
born child again, even if it were on his road to the 
gallows. Anything, anything, better than this 
dead silence, this duil hopelessness. 


And he had still three sons left; but there 
seemed a spell on him so that he could not stretch 
out a hand to save them. He could not talk with 
them scarcely in an ordinary way, far less on the 
fears and yearnings that were crowding his heart 
almost to bursting it. He had lost the habit. His 
children were strangers to him. While he had 
been forming his “ desirable business connections,” 
and heaping up his gold, they had not been stand- 
ing still. And he could do nothing! The power 
was not in him, Talk of the anguish of a living 
soul chained up ina paralysed body! What of a 
heart still loving, left in the chill of a paralysed 
soul ? 

Those were dark days tco for Tom Duncombe. 
In all their recklessness, Steenie and he had loved 
each other. Both their characters had been full of 
good impulses. But in the profane, unconverted 
man, good impulses are but weaknesses—fatal in- 
consistencies in wickedness which surely ruin them 
for the world which now is, without availing them 
for that which is to come. Without strong prin- 
ciple, their warm affections and enthusiastic natures 
had been easily led into all sorts of guilty excess, 
and yet had offered them specious chance of easy 
return to comparatively innocent society and plea- 
sures. No more such chance. The more reput- 
able companions, whom Tom had really liked best, 
drew utterly away from him now. He was an un- 
mistakable black sheep. Others, whose lives his 
had hitherto touched but occasionally, and then 
with consciousness of lowest mood and speedy 
return, claimed him wholly, no longer with a sort 
of deferent invitation, but with proffer of sympathy, 
nay, even of pity and patronage. It was a dread- 
ful time for Tom Duncombe. 

He shrank from his parents. His father seemed 
so stern and strange, his mother did nothing but 
bewail him to his very face. He shrank from his 
younger brothers—he saw they shrank from him. 
He would not enter Godfrey Mallock’s house. 
The poor fellow had a sort of half-blind conscious- 
ness that all this would not have happened if 
Steenie and he had never gone to the Derby and 
the theatres with Godfrey, in his fashionable sham- 
decorous style, and had, therefore, a desperate de- 
fiant sense that he would not submit to Godfrey’s re- 
spectable censure and condemnation. As for Jane, 
whenever she saw him, she did not spare him. 
“They should have remembered they were gentle- 
men. They should have known where ta stop. 
She was not proud to remember they were her 
brothers. Tom must not be astonished to find 
himself shut out of society. Without being puri- 
tanic, people could not tolerate a man who was 
mixed up in a public scandal.” 

Tom took it all very meekly from her, only when 
she was gone he said to his brother James, who 
| had overheard her, “It isn’t the doing a thing, but 
| the being found out, that matters with Jane. Don’t 
‘you go on that principle, my boy. It’s fearing 

man and daring God, and that seems to me to be 
| courage turned upside down.” 
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tered about. His soul was too sad and galled to 
return at once to the old dissipations. His heart 
was empty. The unclean spirit had gone out for a 
while. Should it return it would be with the old, 
old story of the companying spirits more wicked 
than itself, and then the hopeless end. 

Tom took after his mother. He was ready to 
follow, had only too fatally followed the course that 
had presented itself as easiest. He had a large, 


soit heart, poor fellow, and from the time that he | 
| garding that, should he disregard this ? 


had helped Steenie and Godfrey Mallock to rob a 
nest in the great elm at Heath Castle, and then 


had sincerely but vainly tried to keep the fledgelings | 
alive, he had always followed his more daring | 
brother into evil, and then remained behind to | 


humble himself under condemnation, always heartily 
endorsed by himself. Tom had never been a 
favourite with the Mallocks. Mr. Mallock said he 
had “ the natural stamp of a ne’er-do-well, and that 


if he were Duncombe he would have put him into | 


the navy long ago.” 

It was Sunday morning, in just that same dawn 
of summer in which, sixteen years before, Harry 
Duncombe went to chapel and did zof hear the 
sermon that was preached by the good minister 
who had been dead so long. And now this fair 
Sabbath morning, “ poor Mr. Duncombe” would 
go to his great pew in the fashionable church. It 
would be for the first time since his household 
calamity ; his two youngest sons might possibly go 
with him, but not his wife Margaret. She was far 
too broken down. Nor his son Tom, though he 
might be lounging idly in the dining-room, as the 
others took up their books and went. Tom never 
went. Nobody expected him to go. It was useless 
hoping that he would. The father might see Jane 
and her husband in their own pew. They were 
punctual at morning service, however they might 
give dinner parties, and “a little sacred music,” in 
the evening. 

Somehow, as he sat in church this morning, that 
other morning rose vividly before poor Mr. Dun- 
combe. Was it the sunshine or the breeze that 
brought it back? He even saw his wife’s poor 
darned glove, and the blotty type of Jane’s old 
Bible, as she handed it to him that he might read, 

“ He gave them their request, but sent leanness 
into their soul.” 

Poor Mr. Duncombe! He almost groaned as 
he sat. Oh, if he had but known when he was 
really rich! 
that he might gather oyster shells ! 


only prayed to God not to let “the cares of this | places at her household board. 
world” urge him towards “the deceitfulness of | himself was sad and silent enough. 


Tom wandered in and wandered out, and saun- | and merciful, 


| only canst turn it to Thyself. 


| I cannot lead them back. 





If only he had not thrown away gold | tried to talk a little between themselves. 
Oh, if he had | mother was tearful with the sense of the empty 


slow to anger, and of great kindness, 
| and repenteth Him of the evil. Who knoweth if He 
will return and repent and leave a blessing behind 
him?” 

The words answered his heart like a voice direct 

from heaven. They were God’s words—God’s words 
for him just as much as the exhortation, “ Take no 
thought, saying, What shall we eat ? or, What shall 
we drink ? or, Wherewithal shall we be clothed ? For 
your heavenly Father knoweth that ye have need 
of all these things.” If he had repented of disre- 
Heedless 
of the departing congregation, the poor successful 
merchant knelt down in his pew, and once more 
he felt there was verily a Father God who listened 
while his soul cried out— 

“Lord, Thou hast rent my heart forme. Thou 
Thou art gracious 
and merciful. Thou art slow to anger, else I should 
be utterly consumed. Lord, Thou knowest if Thou 
wilt return and pardon and leave a blessing behind 
Thee. O Lord, I have led my children from Thee. 
O Lord, have mercy 
upon me, a sinner.” 

And he rose from his knees with a strange light 
on his worn grey face. How does a man look 
when, after sixteen years’ wandering in the wilder- 
ness, he once more comes in sight of his father’s 
mansion? And yet, as he turned from the Mount 
of the Lord and went once more towards the moil 
and soil of the world, the old spirit that had doubted 
“ Jehovah Jireh” could scarcely keep from asking 
“Whence can help come now ?” 

“Is the Lord’s arm shortened, that it cannot 
save?” He has known, from the beginning of the 
world, every prayer that shall reach Him, and He 
has known how He will answer each. The river 
where the wounded deer shall slake his thirst to- 
day was started from its spring six thousand years 
ago. The clock strikes at the hour, but it was 
wound up long before. Say not, therefore, “ What 
need of prayer?” Say rather, “‘ Lord, teach us how 
to pray.” 

% % * * * * 

It was a dull affair, the family dinner. The roast 
partridges and the almond puddings, the straw- 
berries and the choice wine, could not enliven it. 
Tom was not present. The servant reported that 
“he had gone out directly after Mr. Duncombe 
and the young gentlemen.” ‘They knew they need 
not expect his return till late at night. The boys 
The 


Mr. Duncombe 
He had been 


riches,” till all the precious seed of Heaven’s sow-| up to the Mount of the Lord; but now he had 


ing was trampled dead beneath his eager feet ! 
And now it was surely too late. Yes; too late, | 
he said to himself. And let his thoughts career on 
in unreined despair, till they were suddenly arrested 
by the closing words of the sermon : 
“ Rend your heart, and not your garments, and 
turn unto the Lord your God: for He is gracious 


| 


returned to the camp, and, oh! 
golden calf which had wrought such havoc there 
was of his own making! 


he knew that the 


And what had become of Tom? Well, he had 


sauntered out with a vague design of lounging on 
the heath. 
once to avoid the pharisees who would thank God 


He chose the narrower bye-paths, at ° 
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they were not as he was, and the publicans who | Duncombe, still among the swine, with the very 
would hail him as fellow. husks failing, felt a hand suddenly laid on his 

He turned down a narrow lane of neat little | soul. 
cottages, with wooden-paled gardens, rejoicing in| It was the first time for many a day that he had 
peonies and hawthorn bushes. He half remembered | been in a place of worship ; and this was one hal- 
the place ; he must have known somebody there a | lowed with the associations of innocent childhood 
long time ago. Surely there was also something | —tender with memories of the lost brother and 
familiar in the trim little elderly figure which came | the changed home. They seemed all in the ser- 
out of one of the houses and stepped towards him.; mon. It might not have been heeded without 
But ‘Tom Duncombe had not kept his mind in that | them ; without it, they would have ended in a use- 
active state which must give name to every shadow | less pang and a desperate throw for forgetfulness. 
that passes over the mirror of memory. He would| The harvest depends chiefly on the soil and the 
have thought no more of the vague recollection had | seed. Let the sowers be humble. For without 
not that slight figure as it passed him suddenly | fitness of these they can do nothing, and with it, a 
paused and turned back to inquire— mere bird of the air may do as well as they. 

“Ts not this—Mr. Tom Duncombe ?” Miss Griffin had expected another kind of dis- 

He looked down at her. Yes. The hair was | course, and her first impulse was to feel a little 
silvery now, but the fashion of the bonnet was little | disappointed. But one glance at the face beside 
altered, and the kind blue eyes were the same as | her, silenced even her kindly criticism. How can 
ever. it was his old friend of bun and sweetmeat | one say a slighting word of the roughest rope that 
memory, kind-hearted, long-forgotten Miss Griffin. | has saved a drowning man ? 

* Are you going anywhere very particular?” she| She invited Tom to dine with her, and he went. 
asked. It was the same cheery tone that had once | She was a kindly, honest little woman, and her 
held out tempting choice between Coliseums and | heart yearned towards the poor prodigal that she 
waxworks, and it carried him back to the free, inno- } had known a happy, bright-faced child. She was 
cent old days. ‘ Because if you are not, there’s | not a woman to dare to think of aiding a conver- 
to be such a good minister preach at our chapel to- | sion—was far too humble to hope that she might 
day. I wish you would come with me, for I'm ex-| drive one nail into the ark of a soul’s salvation. 
pecting a real treat. Do come.” But she wanted to be good to him—to let him feel 

And before he knew what he was doing, Tom | that everybody had not turned against him, and 
Duncome consented. that there were some who had faith in him yet. 

It was the old chapel of his childhood. It He sat down in the humble little room to the 
thrilled him with tender touching associations. The | homely cold dinner. There is no such self-revela- 
same old service. The same old style of singing. | tion as anything which throws us back on the past. 
Oh, if Steenie were only here once more sitting by | By the places and ways that have never changed, 
his side, and all of it had never happened ! we best see the changes in ourselves, 

A critic would have said that the sermon was Miss Griffin “ asked a blessing,’ and then went 
rough and queer, disconnected in thought, and in-| on chatting in her simple, cheerful way. Asking 
coherent in expression. It was the voice of one | after Janeand her baby. ‘Talking of old neighbours 
whose heart overflowed his power of expression. | who had died or gone away. Bringing to mind all 
The preacher had been a wild, bad man once: he | the quaint details of the old childish excursion days. 
had done evil as he could. Now he wanted to| Tom answered and talked as best he might, until 
save sinners. she lighted on an anecdote of a time when she had 

It was not such a sermon as Tom’s father had | taken him to stay with her for a while, a little mite 
needed sixteen years before. It was not a sermon | of six or seven, (in truth it was when his youngest 
to probe the shell of self-righteousness, nor yet was | brother was born). 
it meet for the building up and perfecting of a true} “ You were such a little mischief,” she said, “my 
saint. The work of God’s spiritual world is as | old cat did not know children, and could not under- 
diverse as the work of physical creation, and calls} stand you at all. I remember he climbed the 
for as many kinds of instruments. If there were | kitchen cupboard to get away from you, and you 
but the sculptor’s burin, and the dainty lawn-| tried to follow him and fell and hurt your knee. It 
mower, what would break up the granite boulders, | was a bad fall and frightened me, but you boys are 
or hew down the forest? The rough tools in the | so determined to be brave that you did not make 
mason’s basket may be out of place in the shrines | much fuss. Only when you were going to bed you 
of a fine-art gallery, but how shall the edifice be | found you could not kneel to say your prayers, and 
reared without them? Before the sweet sermon on | I told you to say them standing. Poor little dear, 
the Mount, came the voice of one crying in the | you were afraid that might not please God, and that 
wilderness. He would not listen to you.” 

The text was taken from the story of the Prodi-| Tom looked up at her frank, kind face with his 
gal Son; and the preacher handled his subject | sad, weary eyes. 
strongly. He had lived out the parable himself, **T would give all I have or shall ever have if I 
and coming from the husks and the exile, he gave | could be that child again,” he said, and buried his 
new touches to the old, old picture. Poor ‘tom | face in his hands. 
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Miss Griffin was frightened. Her life had had 
but limited experiences of this kind of thing. 

“ Dear, dear, I didn’t think it would touch you 
so,” she pleaded, nervously. “ I’m so thoughtless, 
Tom ; forgive me. As for wishing one was a child 
again, I’ve felt it myself. But there’s better before 
us than there can be behind us, dear. We're 
always children in our relation to God. He’s 
always our Father. ‘That’s the comfort of it.” 

“Yes, for you good people,” said Tom faintly. 

“‘There’s none good except God,” returned the 
little woman. ‘“ There’s small reason for we sinners 
to draw distinctions between ourselves. The 
moment we set ourselves up among the just we 
lose our Saviour, for He came ‘not to call the 
righteous but sinners to repentance.’”  ‘“ Dear 
me,” she thought to herself, ‘“‘ I wish I had not got 
to talk about these things, for I’m a weak creature, 
and sure to be making blunders.” 

And she was very glad when Tom suddenly 
raised his face, and with a great effort resumed 
something like his usual look and manner, and 
asked her if she ever played hymns now, and per- 
suaded her to go to the piano and sing her old 
favourite, “‘ Rock of Ages.” And then they looked 
through some of her religious books and periodi- 
cals, and compared the physiognomy of missionary 
This—who, Miss Griffin thought, must look like the 
loved Apostle John, and who had so won the 
hearts of his people, that a chief who had once 
been a cannibal had walked two hundred miles to 
look upon his aged face in death—with the coun- 
tenance of missionary That, who had so set his 
face against certain bloody and barbarous heathen 
rites, that they had utterly disappeared from the 
district where he had worked, though he himseif 
had fallen a victim to the treachery of savage 
enmity. It was all simple talk, mere chit-chat 
some people might call it. But it was utter 
change of air to Tom’s soul. And change of air 
cures more effectually than sharp surgery or bitter 
potion. 

They had tea together, and Tom accompanied 
her to chapel for her evening service, but left her at 
the door and went home. 

The great house in Belsize Park was very quiet. 
The boys were out. Poor Mrs. Duncombe lay in 
her bedroom in dreamy lamentation. The servants 
told Tom that “ master was in the library.” 

Tom found him there, poring over the great old 
Bible, the shabby old family Bible with pictures, 
which he had not seen opened for many a day. 

The father glanced at his son, and hastily turned 
again to his page, secretly groaning under his 
terrible dumbness. 

“Lord, Lord, would that I could speak! 
speak for me, Father of forgiving mercies.” 

Tom sat down gently in a chair nearly opposite, 
and for a while there was silence. 

“ Father,” said Tom softly at last, “I met Miss 
Griffin this morning.” 

Mr. Duncombe yearned towards a something 
he heard in his son’s voice. He wanted to be 


Oh 





encouraging, sympathetic, fatherly. 
came save a constrained “ Indeed.” 

** And I went to chapel with her. I have stayed 
with her till now. She is a good woman, father. 
Father, the sermon was about the prodigal son.” 

Tom faltered,and looking up met his father’s eyes, 
and understood them. Oh could any one misun- 
derstand the eyes of a dumb man, agonizing to cry 
out a welcome to one who was lost and is found ? 

“‘ Father, I have given you a great deal of trouble 
and sorrow. Will you forgive me, and help me to 
begin to try again ?” 

The father stretched out his hand silently. 

“T would not ask for your pardon before I’ve had 
time to show repentance,” said poor Tom, “ but I 
think to know that I’ve told you to expect me to 
be different, will help me to be so. Try to hope 
for me, father.” 

“Tom, come round here,” said Mr. Duncombe 
huskily, and while Tom obeyed, his trembling old 
hands turned back the Bible to its first leaf. 
“ Look there, my boy.” 

And there was the faded writing, in a youn 
man’: plain, firm hand, 

“As for me and my house, we will serve the 
Lord.” 

“It’s all my fault, Tom,” said the old man. “1 
wrote mammon over that in my heart,” and his 
grey head dropped on the yellow page as he 
moaned, “ O Steenie, my son, would to God I had 
died for thee, my son, my son !” 

“Tt was for our sakes you did it, father,” pleaded 
Tom. “You'd never have been tempted but for 
us. I’m sure it was not for your own happiness. 
Father, how can you expect me to take heart to 
begin again, unless you will yourself?” 

Long and long the father and son sat closeted 
together. The boys came home, and the servants 
got the supper tray ready, and yet the bell did not 
ring. And when it did, Mr. Duncombe’s order 
was simply this— 

“Call Mrs. Duncombe, and let everybody else in 
this house come here.” 

Poor despised Tom, poor torn black sheep, had 
been the first to find the way back to the fold, by 
the humble way of repentance and humiliation. 
And straight and narrow as that path might be, 
there was nevertheless an awful grandeur about it. 
Not even the little light-minded idle foot-boy felt 
inclined to titter as Tom’s fine voice tremblingly 
started the good old hymn he had heard once 
before that day; and the shortness of Mr. Dun- 
combe’s prayer but added to its force. 

“Father, we have sinned against Heaven and 
before Thee, and we are no more worthy to be 
called Thy sons. ‘Take our hearts, for we cannot 
give them to Thee ; keep them, for we cannot keep 
them for Thee. Lord, teach us how to pray; 


But nothing 


y 
5 


teach us how to rebuild our fallen household altar. 
O Lord, we have done evil as we could ; we come 
Lord, for the sake of the life 
Amen.” 

* 


to Thee to undo it. 


and death of our Lord, we ask it. 
* * * * 
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How did it end ? 

The Duncombes still live in the great house in 
Belsize Park. The father and mother cling to it 
as the old nest whence their boy was blown out 
into the cruel world. Their old acquaintances 
pronounce them “ to be almost gone out of society.” 
But though Mrs. Duncombe never went to another 
party at the Heath Castle, she spent nearly a fort- 
night there last winter, when Mrs. Mallock had a 
paralytic stroke. Mrs. Duncombe is stronger now 
than she has been for years, and works almost as 
hard in other homes as she once did in her own. 
Young Mrs. Mallock is very angry, and tells her 
husband that “since Steenie’s disgrace, mamma 
has lost all proper pride, and seems to take delight 
in visiting all sorts of shabby people, and behaving 
just as if she was grandmother to them all. It all 
comes of renewing friendship with that Miss Griffin. 
Fancy taking out such a fright in the carriage, and 
yet mamma will do it.” 

Mr. Duncombe has ceased to mix much in 
active life, but if anybody wants help in an unos- 
tentatious act of mercy, they know to apply to Mr. 
Duncombe. He cannot find his own Steenie, but 
he helps every such poor prodigal that he comes 





across to another chance for this world and the 
next, silently praying, “God send somebody to do 
as much for Steenie.” And he understands that, 
after all, prayer is all that one can do of oneself, 
for he can do no more for Jane, who he sees con- 
stantly, and who, in her hardness, and worldliness, 
and vanity, he feels to be as far away as the lost 
son. 

And so he goes down to the grave quietly— 
thankful to God who has given him to see so much 
salvage from the home wrecked by his pride and 
impatience. For the two youngest lads are doing 
well in the sight of God and man, and poor, hum- 
ble, docile Tom, having once found his Heavenly 
Leader, has never turned aside from following Him. 
The soft, easily-persuaded heart is softest and 
easiest persuaded by its Saviour. He has passed 
through dark days—hard days—days when, on the 
one hand, he must confront contempt, ridicule, 
anger, and, on the other, doubt, suspicion, cold- 
ness. But he conquered all, and bears his victory 
so meekly that he scarcely needs the warning 
which he constantly repeats to himself, 

** Let him that thinketh he standeth, take heed 
lest he fall.” EDWARD GARRETT. 





MERCY BEFORE SACRIFICE. 


“Come untome... 


OME to the clear deep river, 
Come where the pastures call ; 

Give to the great good Giver 

The trust that is thy all. 
From want eternal fleeing, 

Come to an endless store ; 
Bring thy whole famished being 

For He wants nothing more. 


If thoughts of thine appal thee, 
Oh lean on His and live ; 

To sacrifice they call thee, 
While He is here Zo give. 

Accept thy Father’s measure 
Of need that He can see. 

The heart to do His pleasure 
Is in His love for thee. 


oe 


and I will give you rest.”—Sr. Marr. x1. 28. 


He will not now refuse thee, 
Weak hand and vision dim. 
For something He will use thee, 
But first thou wantest Him. 

The spirit worn with straying, 
Will find His judgment best : 

Oh hear what He is saying, 
And yield thyself to rest. 


For one transporting minute 
The beckoning word obey : 
There is a power within it 
To bear thee on thy way. 
That voice of mercy speaking 
Is God the Saviour’s might, 
And all thy heart is seeking 





Lies safely in its light. 
A. L. WARING. 
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HOW TO STUDY THE OLD TES 


BOOKS OF KINGS—GENERAL OBSERVATIONS. 


THE 


N the two Books of Kings we have, as we have 

seen, the history of the people of God brought 
down from the demise of David to the time of the 
exile in Babylon, and arranged according to the 
succession of the kings both of Israel and Judah, 
after the separation of the tribes. The design of 
the writer, however, seems to have been not so 
much to present a chronicle of events characteriz- 
ing each reign as to unfold the fulfilment of what 
God said to David as recorded in 2 Sam. vii. r2— 
16. ‘There we have the principle and rule of the 
Theocracy—the order of God’s dealings with those 
who as his vicegerents occupied the throne of 
Israel. For David’s sake the kingly rule should | 
continue in his family, though chastisement in the | 
form of severe calamity should visit his descendants 
if they departed from the worship and service of 
Jehovah. The narrative of the Books of Kings 
shows the fulfilment of this. The throne of David | 
was secured to his son Solomon, and when Solo- 
mon’s son rebelled against God he was chastised 
by the revolt from him of the ten tribes, and the 
troubles and conflicts to which this led, whilst he 
still continued to possess the throne of David and 
transmitted it to his son. After this we see that, 
whilst in Israel the throne was continually passing 
from one usurper to another, so that the line of | 
succession was perpetually broken, in Judah the | 
Davidic dynasty continued to occupy the throne | 
until the exile, and even after nearly one half 
of the allotted period of captivity had expired 
a king of the house of David is seen raised to a 
eens of honour and supremacy at the court of 
Babylon, as if to give assurance to the people that 
though God had chastised the nation for its sins, 
He had not forgotten his promise to his servant 
David, nor would He allow “the sure mercies of 
David” to fail. A subordinate or collateral design | 
of the book is the manifestation of the prophetic | 
agency in relation to the Theocracy and _ the | 
religious discipline of the people; the prophet | 
being commissioned of God to act both as a con- | 
trolling power upon the king, and as a diffuser of 
religious knowledge and a sustainer of religious life 
in the community. 

The materials of the two Books of Kings seem 
to have been drawn from various sources, — 
from documents of a public character. Of 
several are named by the writer in the course of | 
his work ; viz., the Book of the Acts of Solomon 
(1 Kings xi. 41); the Book ae the Chronicles of | 
the Kings of Judah (xiv. 29; xv. 7, 23; xxii. 46 ; | 
2 Kings Vill. 23 ; xii, 20, and aah and the Book | 
of the Chronicles of the Kings of Israel (1 Kings | 
uiV. 193 XV. 313 XVi. 5, 14, 20, 27; xxii. 39;| 

Kings i. 18, and often). These chronicles, of | 


the se 


course, are not to be identified with the books | s 


bearing the title of Chronicles in the canon ; they | 


scem to have been a compilation of annalistic | — 





TAMENT. 


| records kept by different individuals, and ultimately 


reduced into form, and in this form seen and used 
by the writer of the Books of Kings. The “ Book 
of the Acts of Solomon” was probably also the 
production of some individual who collected from 
authentic sources the facts comprising the history 
of that monarch’s reign. ‘That there were official 
annalists, whose business it was to record the 
events of the time as they occurred, and that the 
books referred to were their official records, though 
supposed by some, is » alagetioen without evidence. 
On the contrary, there seems abundant reason to 
| conclude that the prophets charged themselves 
with the duty of recording the events of each reign 
as they occurred. Thus, when we compare the 
Books of Kings with those of Chronicles, we find 
numerous instances in which narr taken by 
the writer of the former from the sources above 
mentioned, are given by the compilers of the latter 
in the same, or nearly the same, words as from the 
writings of certain prophets who are named. Thus, 
if we compare I Kings vill, 12—50, with 2 Chron. 
vi. I—40 ; 1 Kings vili. 64—ix. 9, with 2 Chron. vii. 
; 1 Kings ix. 17—23, 26, with 2 Chron. viii. 
—10; 1 Kings x. 1—18, with 2 Chron. ix. 1—28 
we shall find that what the one writer draws from the 
Acts of Solomon is by the other referred to “ the 
Book of Nathan the prophet, and the prophecies 
of Ahijah the Shilonite and Iddo the seer” (2 Chron. 
29). In like manner the narratives in 1 Kings 
xli, I—19, and 2 Chron. x. 1—19; 1 Kings xii. 
20—24, and 2 Chron. xi. 1—4; 1 Kings xiv. 21 ff, 
and 2 C ede xill. 13 ff., exactly respond ; but 
| while the one writer refers to the Chronicles of the 
| kings of Judah, the other adduces the sayings or 
book of the prophet Shemaiah and Iddo the seer 
as his authority (2 Chron. xii. 15). Compare also 


ratives, 
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1 Kings xv. 1—8, with 2 Chron. —. 22; 1 Kings 
XXll. 2—35, 45, ith 2 Chron. XVIil. 34, ant ad xx. 
34; 2 Kings xv. 6, and xxi. 17, with 2 Chron. xxvi. 
22, and xxxiii. 18, 293.2 Kings XX. 20, with 2 Chron. 


Xxxil. 32. From these instances it seems certain 
that the books referred to by the writer of Kings 
were collections of annals written originally by 
prophets. “During the period of the Kings in which 
the prophetic institute chiefly flourished, it was the 
prophets pre-eminently who were occupied with the 
composition of records of the history of their 
| people, that so they might in this way quicken 
| and sustain the theocratic life > among them,’ 

But though a compilation from various sources, 
there is no reason for doubting that the Books of 
Kings are the work of one at uthor, The language 
and style are, throughout, uniform; and the same 
principle and method of representation pervades 
the whole. There are no such incoherences of 
tatement, or such discrepancy of report, or 
as would 


such 
obvious interpolations, constrain us to 


* Bicck, “ Einleitung in das Alte Testament 
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believe that more than one hand was employed in 
the composition, or that the books had undergone 
alterations by a reviser of a later age than the original 
author. Such alleged contradictions and repetitions 
as have been urged as invalidating the unity of the 
work, are capable of being so explained as to leave 
this unity unimpeached. Thus it has been said 
that the statement that Solomon made no bond- 
men of the children of Israel (1 Kings ix. 22) is 
contradicted by the statement that Solomon made 
Jeroboam “ ruler over all the charge [or burden] of 
the house of Joseph” (xi. 28). But this proceeds on 
the assumption that by “burden ” in this last passage 
is meant “ bondage,” for which there is no evidence 
whatever ; on the contrary, the reference is evidently 
to some levy of tribute made by Solomon on the 
house of Joseph, or of men, such as he is recorded 
to have made out of all Israel when he required 
men to fell timber in Lebanon (v. 13). A nation 
may be heavily burdened by taxation or con- 
scription, and yet be very far from being en- 
slaved. Again, it is alleged that there is a manifest 
incoherence between the prediction concerning the 
fate of Ahab in 1 Kings xxi. 24, the account of 
Ahab’s death which took place at Samaria (xxii. 37), 
and the citation of the prediction by Jehu, when 
he ordered the body of Joram to be cast into the 
field that had belonged to Naboth (2 Kings ix. 26). 
It must be admitted that there is the ppearance 
here of discrepancy ; for, 1. In the first passage it is 
said that the dogs shall lick the blood of Ahab 
where they licked the blood of Naboth, ze., in 
Naboth’s field at Jezreel, whilst in the second 
passage it is narrated that it was at Samaria, where 
Ahab died, that the dogs licked his blood; 2. In the 
first passage there is no mention of Naboth’s sons 
being slain, whilst in the prediction as cited by Jehu 
they are expressly mentioned ; and, 3. In the predic- 
tion, as recorded in the first passage, it isdeclared that 
vengeance shall overtake Ahab in the place where 
Naboth was slain ; whereas Jehu quotes it as ful- 
filled in the slaughter of Joram, the son of Ahab, 
in that place. To obviate the first of these appa- 
rent discrepancies, ithas been proposed bysome emi- 
nent scholars (¢.g., Gousset, De Wette, and Maurer), 
instead of “in the place where dogs licked the 
blood of Naboth,” &c., to translate, “ because that 





the dogs,” &c. ; but of the legitimacy of this ren- 
| hidden or dispersed prophets one or two might be 


dering there is serious doubt. More probable is 
the suggestion that “place” here is to be taken 
widely as reierring to the region or district ; and in 
this case the prediction and its fulfilment accord. 
Or we may say that, as Ahab humbled himself 
before God, the threatened penalty was so far 


remitted to him that he was suffered to die in | 
peace in Samaria and be buried there, while the | 
full penalty was left to be literally endured by his | 


son. This last suggestion is to be preferred, as it 
helps us also over the last of the difficulties above 
noticed. As to the sons of Naboth, though there 
is no direct account of their being put to death by 
Ahab, the probability is that they were so, that 
they might not stand in the way of Ahab’s appro- 





priation of the field ; and the reference to their 
death by Jehu as a fact well known to himself as 
well as to the person to whom he was speaking 
may be accepted as evidence sufficient that they 
really were destroyed with their father; or we may 
say with Michaelis (“Laws of Moses,” v. § 229) 
that “the thing was so usual that the historian 
might omit it as understood of itself.” If these 
suggestions be not accepted as removing the alleged 
discrepancy, it may remain without our being forced 
to believe that different writers inserted the passages 
between which it is found. The one writer may 
have found different accounts in the sources whence 
he drew his materials, and may have thought him- 
self required to insert what he found without seek- 
ing to harmonize it in every particular. That he 
was in the habit of citing from his sources with 
minute exactness, without regard to apparent con- 
tradiction, is seen in his frequently introducing the 
formula “unto this day” in reference to facts 
which at the time he wrote no longer existed (as 
in 1 Kings viii. 8; ix. 21; xii. 19; 2 Kings 
vill, 22). At the writer’s day these had ceased to 
be facts; but they were so when the documents 
from which he drew his materials were written, 
and he cited from them as he found them, without 
omitting even what could no longer be said. 

It is alleged that the statement that all the pro- 
phets of the Lord had been destroyed except 
Elijah (1 Kings xviii. 22; xix. 10, 14) is incom- 
patible with such passages as xx. 13, 28, 35; 
xxil. 8, where mention is made of other prophets 
being still in the land. But Elijah does not say 
that all the prophets had been destroyed or put to 
death, he only says that he alone was left, which 
might be merely a strong way of saying that upon 
him alone had falien the tesk of denouncing the 
idolatrous practices into which king and people 
had fallen, and vindicating the claims and honour 
of Jehovah. There might be many prophets 
besides him scattered through the land ; we know 
that Obadiah hid a hundred of them from the rage 


| of.Jezebel, and others may have done the same; 


and we know that one of those who is mentioned 
as having appeared, Micaiah, was brought from 
prison into the presence of the king (as may be 
inferred from the king’s command to “ carry him 
back” to prison, xxii. 26, 27); and of these 


called forth to do some special work of God, and 
yet Elijah might feel as if he had no helpers, and 
was left alone to stand up against the banded hosts 
of idolatry and the multitudinous priests of Baal. 
It is needless to notice all the little discrepancies 
which have been alleged to exist in these books ; 
for the most part they are such as would never be 
suggested to the most careful reader who had not 
a foregone conclusion to support, and such as it 
needs only a very little consideration, when sug- 
gested, to obviate. No valid argument, therefore, 
can be urged on this ground against the unity of 


the authorship of these books; and this is now 


generally admitted by critics, 
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As to the “me when these books were compiled 
we shall probably not err if we fix that in the later 
period of the Babylonish exile. From the notice 
of what took place in the thirty-seventh year of 
Jehoiachin’s captivity, and the remark that the 
favourable change in his condition which then 
occurred continued “all the days of his life” 
(2 Kings xxv. 27—30), we must conclude that 
the book was not certainly finished until about one- 
half at least of the period of exile had elapsed. 
We know not, however, how long Jehoiachin lived 
after the king of Babylon lifted up his head out of 
prison ; for though Evil-merodach, by whom this 
was done, had a very short reign, it does not follow 
that Jehoiachin’s period of restored felicity was 
equally short, for he may have survived his bene- 
factor, and continued to enjoy under his successor 
the privileges he had conferred. The books, there- 
fore, may not have been written until far on in the 
second half of the captivity. That they were not 
written after the exile had terminated may be 
inferred from the absence of any reference to such 
an event. 

It may be presumed that if the books were 
written during the exile they were written by some 
one of the Jews then resident in Babylonia. Accord- 
ing to the Talmud (ada Bathra, fol. 15,1) Jeremiah 
was the author ; and this opinion has found sup- 
porters among Christian theologians and critics. 
There are several things which strongly favour it; 
such as similarity of language between these books 
and the writings of the prophet Jeremiah, the sad 
tone which is common to both, the fondness of 
both for phrases borrowed from the Pentateuch, 
the allusions made by both to earlier declarations 
(eg., Deut. xiii. 17; 2 Kings xxiii. 26; Jer. iv. 8), 
the interest shown by both in the choice and con- 
tinuance of the house of David (comp. 1 Kings ii. 
4; Vill. 25; ix. 5, with Jer. xxxiii. 17; xiii. 13; 
xvii. 25; xxii. 4), and especially the close agree- 
ment of 2 Kings xxiv. 18 ff, with Jer. lii. But 
interesting as these are as coincidences, they cannot 
be held as furnishing any satisfactory proof of the 
identity of authorship in the books. The similarity 
of language is only what might be expected in 
authors writing at or near to the same time and in the 
same locality ; the allusions to the Pentateuch and 
the references to the house of David only indicate, 
what may well be supposed would be the case, that 
during their exile the Jews more closely than ever 
studied the writings of their great lawgiver, espe- 
cially such parts as bore on their present calamities, 
that they had their minds filled with reminiscences 
of the brightest era in their past history, and that 
they dwelt with pensive interest on the promises 
that either would seem to them so strangely broken 
or would be cherished by them as assurances of 
their ultimate restoration. As to the sadness of 
tone common to both, what Jew could have written 
in any other tone at a time when his nation, as they 
sat by the rivers of Babylon, wept when they re- 
membered Zion, and hanged their harps upon the 
willows? The agreement of 2 Kings xxiv. 18, ff, 





with Jer. lii., is certainly remarkable ; but it rather 
disproves than proves identity of authorship. The 
last person from whom an author naturally quotes 
is himself ; and we may much more readily suppose 
that another person quoted this section in Kings 
from the prophecy of Jeremiah, than that Jeremiah 
himself did. The probability, however, is, that there 
was no copying either on the part of the prophet 
from the Book of Kings, or of the writer of that 
book from the prophet ; but that both drew from a 
common source. The prophet Jeremiah, indeed, 
cannot have written either the concluding chapter 
of the Book of Kings or the fifty-second chapter of 
Jeremiah, for there are some things mentioned 
there which must have happened after his death, 
and as, after the death of Jehoiachin, the prophet 
must have been nearly ninety years of age, it is 
in the highest degree improbable that he wrote 
any part of the Books of Kings.* It is possible, 
however, that Jeremiah may have written some 
of the original annals from which the Books of 
Kings were compiled, and this would account for 
any striking resemblances between them and the 
book which bears his name. It has been suggested 
that Baruch may have been the compiler of the 
Books of Kings; this is possible, but we have 
nothing for it beyond mere conjecture. The con- 
cluding paragraph would lead one to suppose the 
work was composed in Babylonia ;+ and the pre- 
vailing tone of it suggests that the writer belonged 
to the prophetic class. Beyond this we cannot go. 

Drawn from contemporary documents this his- 
tory possesses (to use the words of Eichhorn) “ the 
highest credibility.” { The attempts to impeach its 
claims in this respect which have been made by 
some Critics, are rested solely on the allegation that 
it contains myths and legends. The parts, however, 
so stigmatized are those which narrate events of a 
supernatural kind ; and the historical verity of these 
can be denied only on the ground of the foregone 
conclusion that nothing supernatural caz happen ; 
z.¢.,on the ground of a mere gratuitous assumption 
or prejudice. To those who believe that Israel 
was under the special rule of God, that his presence 
was mianifested by acts of divine power, and that 
the history of his people was properly the history 
of a theocracy, the presence of such supernatural 
occurrences in the narrative, instead of detracting 
from its historic credibility, will appear greatly to 
augment it, as being only what might be naturally 
expected in such a history. 

W. LINDSAY-ALEXANDER. 








* Jeremiah entered on his prophetic office in“the thirteenth year 
of the reign of Josiah, z.e., in the year 628 B.c. (Jer. i. 2). He was 
then at least twenty years of age, probably more. But the closing 
chapter of 2 Kings cannot have been written before the death of Evil- 
merodach, which took place in 559 B.c.; so that when this book was 
finished Jeremiah must have been at least eighty-nine years of age. 

+ This has also been inferred from ch. v. 4 (Authorised Version, 
iv. 24), where the writer describes Solomon’s dominions as “ beyond’ 
or “on the other side of the river,’’ z.e. the Euphrates (not “‘ en_this 
side,” as in the Authorised Version). This would be the proper 
designation of Palestine as seen from Babylonia, and no doubt the 
usage arose among the Jews there. But once in use, it seems to have 
been retained without respect to the position of the writer or speaker 
using it, just as the phrase “‘transalpine Gaul” might be used by 
one who was himself north of the Alps. 

t ‘‘ Einleitung in das A. T.,”’ ¢ 486. 
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THE STILLING OF THE TEMPEST. 


Matt. 


HE Lake of Gennesaret, like most inland seas, 
though commonly lying in tranquil beauty in 


its rocky basin, is at times swept by sudden and | 


dangerous storms. The wind, rushing wildly 
through the tortuous mountain gorges, and often 
baffled by them, at last swoops down upon the 
Lake. Confined by the surrounding rocks, which 
are lofty and precipitous, it finds no outlet, but 
goes whirling round and round, beating against its 
barriers of stone, and raising a tempest which puts 
the little fishing-boats flying over the surface of the 
Lake into no small jeopardy. It was one of these 
sudden dangerous storms which disturbed the 
Master’s rest, a rest of which He had sore need. 
We learn from St. Mark, that He had spent the 
day in speaking parables to a vast multitude, on 
the slope of a mountain on the Galilean side of 
the Lake, and in afterwards expounding them to His 
disciples. At last, when the evening was come, worn 
out with incessant exhausting labour, He enters 
the boat, goes to the stern, and falls quietly asleep, 
His head resting on the stern-rail. Before they 
reach the opposite Gadarene shore, the storm 
pounces on them, the little fishing-boat heels over 
and rapidly fills with water; even the fishermen 
among the Twelve, familiar with all the changes | 
and perils of the Lake from boyhood, are alarmed. | 
VIT—48 





viii. 23—27; Mark iv. 35—41; Luke viii. 2 


to 


—25. 


The peril is great, imminent ; yet, in His fatigue, 
the Master sleeps peacefully through the tumult, 
undisturbed by the roar of the elements, by the 
water which floats His robe, by the spray which 
dashes on His face. But though unmoved by the 
piercing shrieks of the winds and the hoarse menace 
of the waves, He awakes at the first cry of His 
disciples. He reassures and comforts them; He 
rebukes the raving wind and the raging sea: the 
tumult subsides into a calm deep and unruffled as 
His own. 


It was the ark of Christendom which rode that 
flood ; and in the ark there was a better Noah, 
the true “rest” and “comfort” of Jehovah, des- 
tined to begin a new and higher life for the world. 
Another sign than that of Jonah was given to that 
generation—the sign of Jesus, in the dove-like 
calm which slept through the storm, and hushed 
even the storm to sleep: Jonah was the danger, 
Jesus the safety, of the ship: Jonah, ill-named the 


| dove, was rather the stormy petrel which bred and 


foretold the tempest; Jesus was the true dove, 
speaking of a new world in which all the tem- 
pests of life should sink into a great calm. 


Jesus sleeps and wakes :-—He is a man, then, 
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and a man subject to our infirmities. Yet He is 
more than man: for He sleeps through the peril 
which would not suffer His disciples to rest, and 
awakes with divine composure, though the boat is 
fast filling with water, and the night is dark, and 
the storm loud, and cries of distress are ringing 
in His ears. Lifting His serene head from its rude 
pillow, He takes in the whole significance of the 
scene at a glance. He is not alarmed by the 
threatening imminent danger, nor fluttered by the 
panic of His friends. Nay, as St. Matthew reports, 
near and imminent as the danger is, He pauses 
to rebuke and calm the tempest raging in the 
heart of His disciples before He rebukes the wind 
and the sea, and is more concerned at their lack 
of faith than at the peril He and they are in. He 
was a man of like passions with us; and yet, 
as we remember His divine self-possession and 
composure, we may well cry, “What manner of 
man is this !” 


Critics, with that keen eye for flaws which we 
can only admire at a respectful distance, have 
been much concerned at the various and different 
terms in which the three Evangelists record the 
outcry of the alarmed disciples. Luke reports that 
they cried, “‘ Master, Master, we perish!” Mark, 
that they cried, ‘‘ Master, carest Thou not that we 
perish?” Matthew, that they cried, “ Lord, save 
us, we perish!” And these three cries do ob- 
viously denote different states of mind. 

The critical concern has deepened when the 
various reports of Christ’s reply to this various 
appeal have been compared. Mark reports that 
He said, “ How is it that ye have no faith ?” 
Luke, that He said, “Where is your faith?” 
Matthew, that He said, “‘ Why are ye fearful, O ye 
of little faith ?” 

On the ground of these serious variations in 
their several reports the accuracy, and even the 
veracity, of the Evangelists has been impugned ! 


One almost scorns to answer such a charge, since | 


it betrays an entire absence of that acumen and 
historical imagination which are the prime requi- 
sites of the critical art. Were a dozen men, im- 
perilled and alarmed by darkness and tempest, 


sinking in a sinking boat, bound, or likely, to use | 


precisely the same words, to wake their Friend 


with an accordant chant as though they were utter- | 
Were they not likely | 


ing a liturgical response ? 
to he animated by a common feeling indeed, but a 
feeling which would vary according to their several 
characters, and to express that feeling in any words 
that came first to their lips? Was it improbable 
that some of them should say, ‘ Master, Master, 
we perish!” feeling that to Him it was enough 
merely to state their danger, and marking its 
urgency by their repetition of the word “ Master?” 
Was it improbable that others of them, half frantic 
with fear, should upbraid Him even as they ap- 


pealed to Him, and cry reproachfully, ‘“ Master, | 


carest Thou not that we perish?” Was it im- 
probable that still others should retain their con- 


| hear one rebuke and which another ? 


| 

fidence in His power and grace, even- in that 
| supreme moment, and cry, “ Lord, save us, we 
| perish?” Instead of cavilling at these variations, 
| we should rather be thankful for them, since they 
| indicate the different characters of the men who 
| were with Christ in the vessel, and make our con- 
| ception of the scene at once more graphic and 
| complete. Instead of urging them as an argu- 
ment against the veracity or accuracy of the 
Evangelists, in the fact that these men portray 
| themselves in the undignified posture of fear, that 
| they confess how much they were lacking in faith, 
we ought rather to find new proofs of their honesty 
and the transparent fidelity of their reports. 

But if the disciples broke on the Master with 
three different cries, can we suppose that He made 
them three distinct answers? O fools and slow of 
heart that we are to ask, or to be troubled by, such 
questions as that! Grant that our Lord answered 
their various appeal with a single sentence, and 
that no one of the Evangelists has given us the 
exact words He used :—what then? He recognised 
the separate tones of their appeal; He read and 
responded to the thoughts of all their hearts. He 
spake to them by voice, and look, and gesture no 
less than by His words. And as they listened to 
His single sentence, what more natural than that 
each of them should find in it an exact response to 
his mood? “How is it that ye have no faith?” 
“Where is your faith?” ‘Why are ye fearful, O 





ye of little faith?” No faith, little faith, unready 
faith, z.¢., faith laid aside for the moment and out 
of reach—this is what the different disciples heard 


in His rebuke, whatever the actual form He gave 
it. Was it not natural, inevitable? Can you not 
tell, almost as certainly as though you had been in 
the boat with them, which of the disciples would 
Are you not 
sure, for instance, that slow sceptical Thomas, in 
so sore a strait, would have no faith, and give all 
| up for lost? and that Peter, in so sudden a strait, 
would be apt to find his faith had slipped for the 
instant beyond his reach? while John, even in so 
sudden and sore a strait, would have a little faith— 
faith enough to keep him from upbraiding the 
Lord, and to impel the appeal, “ Lord, save us, we 
perish ?” 

And, after all, however various the tones or 
words the Apostles heard, or thought they heard, 
they all learned the great lesson of the Master’s 
rebuke. Read which of the Gospels you will, you 
feel that the gist and substance of the rebuke was, 
that there was no need for fear while He was with 
them, that if they had had faith, or faith enough, 
they would not have feared. ‘This is the great 
lesson of the rebuke, the common lesson—that 
Faith is the conquering opposite of Fear. Suppose 
the worst had come to the worst with them; sup- 
pose the boat had filled and gone down, and the 
whole Apostolic company had been drowned in 
the tempest—what harm would that have done 

them? It would but have taken them home. We 
| might have been the poorer for it, but not they; 
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our loss would have been their aie Why, even | vicissitude, or called to part with those whom we 
we, every time we stand besiie the grave in which love, we cannot trust God and His wise kind 
we have laid a brother’s dust, give God our hearty | ordering of our life, we may well doubt whether 
thanks for that it has pleased Him of His great | what we thought our “ faith” in brighter times was 
mercy “to deliver this our brother out of the} more than self-confidence and a happy content 
miseries of this sinful world,” and from “ the burden | with happy circumstances, It is the night and the 
of the flesh,” to dwell with Him “in joy and | tempest which try our faith, which tell us whether or 
felicity.” Do we mean what we say? What then | not we have a real faith. And hence it is that those 
have we to fear? We have overcome “the last | who have passed through deep spiritual experiences, 
enemy.” We should not fear, if only we had faith, | who have known many losses and griefs, if they. have 
or more than a little faith, or if our faith were | improved them, are distinguished by a settled calm 
ready to ourhand. Faith makes the unseen realities |} which no shock of change disturbs, and at which 
visible and clear to us. Faith makes eternal truths | we of little faith, or unready faith, can only wonder 
present facts. It shows us that loss is gain, that to| and admire. The ties which bind them to this 
lose our life is to find it, that to lay aside the| visible and temporal world have been detached 
burden of the flesh is to be clothed upon with a} one by one; the ties which bind them to the world 
spiritual and incorrupt body, that to leave the! unseen and eternal have been multiplied and 
cares of time is to enter on the pleasures which are | strengthened. Future changes can only detach the 
for evermore. And, cneleah perfect faith, like | few weak links which still bind them to earth ; the 
perfect love, casts out fear. Christ never feared | treasures they may yet lose will be laid up for them 
anything: He did not fear poverty, change, loss, or | in heaven: their heart is where their treasure is: 
death, nor the leper’s touch, nor the spring of the | they walk by faith: their affections are above: 
demoniac who clanked his broken chain among the | their life is hid with Christ in God. 
tombs, nor the wild wrestle of wind and sea: why 
should we fear aught that may befall us, when} When the Lord Jesus had rebuked His disciples, 
death itself will but take us to “God, who is our! He rebuked the winds and the waves: when He 
home?” Might not the Master well rebuke us, | had calmed His friends He calmed the tempest.” 
and say with mingled = peg and regret, ‘‘ How is} He speaks to the unruly elements as to sentient 
it that ye have no ) faith?” 0 r, ‘Why are ye fearful, | intelligent creatures. He speaks to them with an 
O ye of little faith? imperial authority which proves Him to be the 
Eternal Word by whom all things were created and 
The Apostles had some faith: or why did they | made. We a little lose, perhaps, the dignity and 
cry to Jesus to save them—why look to Him rather | power of His command to the wind and the sea by 
than to a bold and skilful sailor like Peter? but/ our translation. In the Greek, each of His com- 
they had not much faith, or ready faith, or they | mands is given by a single verb i in the imperative 
would not have feared. Perhaps they could not | mood. To the winds He said “3 Xw7ra,” “Be at 
find their faith, because it was so dark. For it is | peace,” and to the waves, “ Iedipwoo,” “ Be still.” 
at night that we are most subject to fear. Wej| And there is a simple divine dignity in the words 
cannot find our faith just when we most need it, | which irresistibly reminds us of the creative com- 
when we cannot see and measure our danger, when | mand, YeAi0rh, “ Let there be light,” or the healing 
we are most helpless. That is to say, we cannot | command Z//phatha, “Be opened.” His large 
depend on God just when we are most dependent | style betrays Him. It is the Lord of Nature who 
on Him, when we lie most completely at His! speaks. He speaks as one who knows that his 
mercy. ‘But if we fear, if we cannot trust God, in | commandment runs very swiftly, with the natural 
the dark night, is not that a snes that our fearless- | ease of one who knows that He has only to speak, 
ness in the day springs rather from self-trust than | and it will be done, only to command, and it will 
trust in God? God is as near us in the night as | stand fast. 
in the day. He never slumbers nor sleeps that He | _It is because He is the Lord of nature as well as 
may watch over and keep us while we sleep. And | the Friend of man, that we ought to trust Him, to 
the night puts, not our courage only, but our faith | put an entire and hearty faith in Him, and to keep 
to the test. It is easy to be quiet and assured in | our faith always at hand. And surely our study of 
the broad daylight, when we can see, and act, and | this Scripture should increase and confirm our faith 
defend ourselves. If it is not so easy at night; if|in Him. For it sets Him before us not only as the 
we are then easily moved to apprehension and dis- | Lord of nature, but as the Lord of its convulsions 
trust, because only God can see our danger and | and storms, as holding even these in His hands. 
deiend us from it—what does that mean? Does it | We are the slaves of custom, the fools of sense. 
not mean that, after all, we rely more on our own | When the world around us is quiet and all things 
wisdom and strength than on His, that we walk by | move in their accustomed course ; while the sky is 
sight rather than by faith ? bright, and the winds are low and. soft, and the sea 
So, too, in the night of sorrow, and loss, and } ~* Mark and Luke indced narrate the rebuke of the wind and the 
bereavement, we are put to the test, and taught to | 3, belorg the sebuie of the disciples; but they do not profess to 
e saith unto them, 


<now ourselves. If, when we are smitten with a | succession. Only Matthew does that (viii. 26), “ 
know ourselve ” : Why are ye so fearful, O ye of little faith? Zhen He arose, and 


tempest of change, when we are impoverished by | rebuked the winds and the sea, and there was a great calm.”, 
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ripples with a fresh tender music before the prow, 
we can trust the Lord, or flatter ourselves that we 
trust Him. But let the earth quake, or the thunder 
roll, or the swift jagged flash stab the clouds: let 
the heavens gather blackness, and the winds rave, 
and the waves rise and beat upon the boat, and we 
tremble as though the Lord had ceased to reign. 
“‘ Faith sees Him always near ;” where then is their 
faith from whom even a thunderstorm or the lurid 
shadows of eclipse can hide Him? Where is their 
faith who doubt whether they shall know peace 
again, or give up all for lost, so soon as any grave 
trouble or deprivation, any sickness or bereave- 
ment, befalls them? Let such “ fearful souls fresh 
courage take.” Christ is Lord of nature even in its 
wildest moods. At night, when the tempest lowers, 
and the boat fills, and wave beats down on wave, 
He has but to speak, and the winds are hushed, 
the waves stilled, and there is a great calm. And 
if He does not speak to them, He never fails to 
speak to us, and to speak peace to us, by the very 
war and strife of the elements around us. When 
the storm was over, the disciples said, “ What 
manner of man is this who commands the winds 
and the water, and they obey Him?” And that 
was what the storm came for, and was hushed for, 
to set them thinking of Him, to give them truer 
thoughts of the Peasant Rabbi whom they loved 
but did not understand, to teach them that He was 
Lord of all, to win them to a deeper trust in Him. 
That, too, is what our disasters and our happy 
fortunes come for, our tempests and our calms, our 
perils and our deliverances. They come to set us 
thinking of Him whom, in the quiet every-day 
course of our life, we are too apt to forget. They 
come to teach us that He is always with us, order- 
ing all things according to the good pleasure of His 
will ; and to constrain us to trust in Him instead of 
in ourselves, by making us feel how utterly we are 
in His hands. Sudden losses, sudden partings, 
sudden dangers, overtake us: we never continue in 
one stay: our lite swings sharply from vicissitude 
to vicissitude, or heavily from grief to grief. Fora 
little while we are at peace; God’s lamp shines 
over our heads, and we walk happily by its light : 
but ina moment the shadows darken round us, and 
the lamp goes out, and we grope after God and can- 
not find Him. At an hour of which we were not 
aware, without any omen or warning to prepare us, 
that for which we looked not falls upon us—per- 
haps one of the very last things we expected or had 
reason to expect. The child, a miracle of health 
and beauty a moment since, lies cold at our feet ; 
the friend we most loved and trusted fails in the 
very qualities for which we would have backed him 
against the world ; the staff on which we most re- 
lied fails us ; the prosperity which seemed as though 
it could never be moved passes away in an instant. 
“ Many such things as these doeth God with man.” 
And when we ask, What is the meaning of it all? 
the answer comes——“ In the day of prosperity and 
in the day of adversity remember that God sends 
both this and that, in order that men should not 








| 
| 


be able to foresee that which is to come, and 
should trust in Him who is able to foresee it.” 
The surprises which befall us teach us how terribly 
uncertain our life is, and all that we hold dear in 
life ; they teach us how ignorant we are, how im- 
potent, how utterly in larger wiser hands than our 
own. And if we are men indeed, and have dis- 
course of reason, we learn at last that our only hope 
of peace lies in faith—in knowing and trusting and 
serving Him who rules this world and all worlds, 
who sets all our times upon the score. This is the 
moral of change, this the function of the tempests 
which swoop down upon us as we sail tranquilly on 
tranquil waters, and before whose fierce breath we 
flee, beaten of huge waves and strong. 

Danger is not dangerous, nor death dreadful, if 
Christ be with us and we have faith in Him. We 
may go down in the storm, or we may ride through 
storm into calm: but in either case He saves us, 
and we can never perish ; for he that believeth on 
Him hath eternal life, the life over which time and 
the changes of time have no power. “ With Christ 
in the vessel we” may “smile at the storm:” but 
do we? All the sorrowful changes of life are ours, 
and minister to our good, if we are His, even to the 
last change of all: but it is hard for us to believe 
that life and death, things present and things to 
come, are ours, because we are Christ’s, and Christ 
God’s, and all things are His. A true dependence 
on God makes us independent of all beside: fear- 
ing Him, we have nothing else to fear. Perhaps 
sO many storms and surprises come upon us, in 
order that we may learn this lesson, and enter into 
the settled peace of faith, When they come, let us 
not despair, even though our faith be little or un- 
ready. Let us rather remember how tender and 
patient He was with the Twelve, how He delivered 
them because they trusted in Him, although their 
trust was neither pure nor strong. From His grace 
to them, let us learn that even an imperfect, selfish, 
upbraiding faith, so that it appeal to Him, may 
weather the storm, and come to know Him better 
through danger, and deliverance, and rebuke. 

Christ was asleep in the boat, but He was neither 
disabled nor indifierent. Had the disciples but 
trusted in Him, and baled out the water that filled 
the boat, and run before the storm, and sent their 
most skilful pilot to the helm, all would have been 
well with them: they would not have needed so 
much as to awake Him out of His sleep. But this 


| test was too hard for men of a weak and unapt 





faith. And it is often too much for us. When our 
trial comes, Christ often seems remote from us or 
indifferent to our need and peril, lapped in dreams 
in which we have no part: and we grow frantic 
with baseless apprehensions, and cry out on Him, 
“Master, carest Thou not that we perish?” Ah, 
and how patient He is with us! how meek and 
kind under our upbraiding! Our faith has failed 
us, and by our very failures He sets us thinking— 
thinking how weak we are, how good and great He 
is. And then, when we know Him better, He 
repeats the trial. Again we are launched on the 
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sea, while He stands on the mountains of eternity, 
and prays for us that our faith fail not. 


fro on the heaving waters of Time, beaten from its 


Again the | course by many storms, swept by many waves, often 


night falls, and the sea works and becomes tem-| all but wrecked, not so much by the rocks and 


pestuous. But He comes with the storm, walking 
the waves on which we are tossed; and if at first 
we mistake our friend for a foe, and the Spirit of 
all grace for a pale menacing ghost, we know Him 
as soon as he speaks to us, and gladly receive Him 
into the ship. We are at peace because He is 
with us; and no sooner is there this peaceful trust 
within, than there comes a great calm on all with- 
out, and we find ourselves where we would be. 
Oh, how unsearchable are His riches, and His 
grace past finding out! 

Finally, the parable which illustrates our personal 
life also illustrates our collective life and destiny. 


The Church is a boat, a sacred ark, tossed to and | 


shoals of time as by the mutinies and contentions, 
the factiousness, the carelessness, the groundless 
panics of its crew. The Church has often been, 
and still oftener has been thought to be, in danger : 
yet it is in no real danger while Christ is in it and 
the crew have even a little faith in Him. Only, 
there must be peace in the Church before there 
can be peace in the world. Not till our emulous 
contentions for pre-eminence, our selfish wranglings 
over “the goods” the Church carries as ballast 
in her hold, our hard judgments and quick resent- 
ments, have come to an end, will the Church ride 
prosperously on her course to the desired haven. 
SAMUEL COX. 





THE POETRY OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 


Is it strictly right to speak of any part of the | 
Hebrew Scriptures as poetry ? The term 
has become to a large extent misleading in 
such a connection. We are so apt nowadays to 
regard poetry as something purely fictitious and 


unreal, something relating only to the fancy or the | 
gene- | 


creative faculties. Poetry, in men’s minds 
Now, 
the poetical portions of the Old Testament are 


those which are most tensely historical. 


which alone gives coherence to Jewish history—that | utilitarian ; 
comes out most | from the last and worst results. 





of a supreme divine guidance 


pointment thus rendered the common act of eating 
a religious ceremony. The Jew was prohibited 
from allowing his eyes to wander over nature, or 
to seek out her secret beauties. He was not to 


‘celebrate the praise of any passion or glorious 


deed ; he was to make no picture of the loveliness 
he had beheld, nor mould his emotion into song. 


| He was only to obey, and to see his chief good in 
| the works of the God of his fathers. In his relation 


strongly in those portions which are most properly | 


called poetical ; 


but it is not because of any con- | 


The idea| to nature the Jew was thus a positivist and sheer 


it was only his religion that saved him 


And how did his religion save him? It kept 
before his eye the vision of a Whole for which it 


scious demand made upon the imagination, but | was his duty constantly to yield up his own in- 


rather because of the facts being » vividly and | clinations and desires. 
strongly presented, without any aid from what we | him the strength of the nation. 
| life apart from it. 
| were the centres of 
| public. 
/and nursed at her breast. 


would now t regard as poetic adornment. And this 
consists with the character of the people. A strong 
historic sense had been developed in them by a 
long course of trial, in which they were led, in direct 
opposition to their own spontaneous tendencies, to 
such severe views of life as are flagrantly out of 
sympathy with what is most ordinarily conceived to 
be far excellence the poetic mood. 

Among the Jews, the poet as poet was not re- 
cognised at all. He was lost in the hero, the 
prophet, the citizen, the legislator. He had no 
separate Jocus standi, Individual idiosyncrasy was 
in a certain sense not respected at all. Sensibility 


to natural beauty, the seclusion and isolation which | 


imaginative reverie tends to breed, were pre- 
eminently things which the Mosaic system was 
intended to curb and put an end to. The very 
minuteness with which duties were defined was 
alien to their existence. ‘The first duty of the Jew 
was to subdue his will, to put down all emotion, to 
curb all vagrant admirations. The command of 


God was his guide, and this command was in no 
way general or loose. 
regulating his food. 


There were even commands 
The dignity of a divine ap- 


|a Jewish but not an individual ideal. 








Each man had thus behind 
He had no real 
The Tabernacle and the Temple 
ivate, social, 
Politics were held in the arms of Religion 
When the individual 
heart burst into more intense utterance than usual, 
it was the voice of a whole people. For there was 
And this 
ideal, by virtue of setting up over all else the pur- 
pose of God, who ruleth over all nations for his 





| own glory, implicitly embraced the higher good of 


the species, though that was so often and so griev- 
ously forgotten by the Jews themselves. “In thy 
seed shall all the nations of the earth be blessed.” 
But because of the absorption of all individual 
interests in a politico-religious one, there are no 
refinements, no subtle longings—little or none of 
the sweet pain of modern poetry—in these Jewish 
strains. ‘The individual passes out of sight in the 
thrill of his own music. So we may say that these 
Hebrew lyrics are historic episodes caught in the 
amber of emotional language. Those subtle under- 
tones of individual feeling, of which modern poetry 
is so full, scarcely find any place there. The 
medium is clear and refined to utmost transparency, 
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but it is wanting in the warmth to which we are 
accustomed, and which gives to much of the finest 
of our poetry an interest purely persona 

Mr. R. H. Hutton, who has just republished 
some of his Essays, includes in his second volume a 
very remarkable article on “The Poetry of the 
Old Testament.”* In illustration of the point 
with which we have been dealing, he thus writes :— 

“Tf it is easy to trace the main streams of 
popular tradition to those two closely allied 
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Luther has well said that “because God does 
good through government, great men and creatures 
in general embrace error, and lean on creatures 
and not on the Creator ;” and so the Jews were 
continually tending to rest their real belief on the 
forms of their religion, whicl h were at the same time 
but the other face of the forms of their government, 
instead of resting it upon God himself. Much of 
the discipline to which they were subjected, clearly 
had as its supreme end to waken them to this fatal 


and, indeed, ultimately identical sources,— the | error. The celebration of the great turning-points 
pride of national unity and greatness, and the| of their history—in which only the poetic spirit was 
delight in tracing the movements of that guiding-| allowed to emerge—had thus at once a poli itica land 
hand which had shaped the discipline of tl 1e nation | a religious significance for the national existence 


in shaping the lot of its fathers and its kings,—it is 


yet easier to trace the same overruling thoughts in 
these ‘occasional’ poems, as one may call them, 


which are still preserved among its records. 

. . . Nothing is more striking than the ten- 
dency of all lyrical poetry, among the Hebrews, 
to connect itself with the same haunting conception 
of the national unity and national “Providence. 
The great number of beautiful poems which directly 
or indirectly are connected with the Babylonian 
captivity are all of this class. Instead of con- 
taining, as might be expected, a mere pathetic 


record of individual privations and sorrows, they 
all of them seem to speak in the name of the 
nation, and to address God, not as the healer of 


individual affliction, but as holding in his hand 
the destiny of the nation, whose common suffering 
Or common joy was inseparable from that of the 
individual heart. Such the beautiful psalm 
written ‘by the waters of Babylon,’ which ends 
with curses on the oppressors almost as fierce as 
those of Deborah’s song. Such, too, is the still 
more beautiful poem in which the restoration of | 
Israel to their own land is solemnized, and the 
captivity treated as a source of spiritu: al bless ing 
rather than a curse. Even the heathens, it tells 
us, confessed that the Lord had done great things 
for them ; and so it was; for as the winter torr 
returns again to the dry bed when the parching 
summer is yeaa the seed sown in grief returns 
in joy in the yellow sheaves of harvest,—so, by one 
of those rap! id and unreal changes of fate which 


is 


ent 


make even the waking ask if they dream, the 
Israelites found themselves returnin g to their land, 


once more a nation, and once again assured of the | 


unchangeable purposes of their God. 
“It is, then, I believe, a matter of fact that the 





ngs of final perfec 


imagination of the Hebrew poets is never thoroughly | « 


liq9] 


sti irred by mere individual emotion. Nothin; a 
striking ‘than the tende ney of their individual anc 
solitary moods of thought to widen, the 

d 


kindles, into meditations on the national history an 


as 


the mysteries ~~ the supernatural providence. . . . | 


Of lyrics proper, no doubt there are many in the 
Book of P: ten but usually the clear vision of 
God summons up, by a kind of necessity, the image 
of the nation, and the story of the nation’s fates.” 
Essays, Theological and Literary. 2vols. By R. H. Hutton. 


and Co. 


Strahan 


was confessedly bound up with their recognition of 


a guidance in the past, and their faith in its 
-ontinuance in th desea Herder, in his work on 
the Hebrew poets, has said that “the greater por- 


tion of Hebrew saeter, which is often held to be 


only spiritual, is political.’ But there can really 
!be no such distinction. The Jewish state, in its 
every detail, existed only by virtue of religious 
sanctions and observances. The idea of individual 






1e a powerful 
it was a 


salvation never, with 
motive. If they thot 
1ational salvation. 
And the sanctions and ob > which each 
man was thus knit to the nation were, as we have 


the Jews, becan 
ight of salvation, 


1 
servances Dy 








said, so exact and elaborate that they would have 
crushed the poetie temper, even if such had been 
powerfully present. More than this, there were 
positive commands against the indulgence of the 
creative spirit in any form. Whatever encouraged 
creature-worship was relentlessly condemned. Now, 
creature-worship was the very spirit of heathen art. 


poetry, amongst the Greeks, for 
se the child and the pare ent of 
nse. Indeed it is not too much to 
f the Greeks came nearer to per- 
moral sense became more and 
more deadened, and they could freely yield them- 
selves up to a joyous sensuous indulgence. The 
religion, which had at first given depth and grandeur 
to the conc the poets, at last entirely 
lifted off its sanction from art, leaving it emptied of 
the yearning for spiritual rest, and vacant even of 
that keen sense of the sad contradiction of existence 
which had been so vivid in the first works of the 
dramatists, and had given to them a wise and wide 
human meaning, if it militated against the attain- 
tion of form. The perfection 


Art, and especially 
example, was at on 
polytheistic lice 
say that the art « 
fection just as the 


eptions ot 








heathen art was the signal of its decadence. 

= Wh at’s come to perfec tion « juickly perishes.” It 
seemed to have been one chief aim of Judaism so 

{to make all poetic ex] a serve the intense 
belief in one God and his gracious dealings towards 

his chosen peo} le, as that could never come to 

be valued on its own account. And, in undergoing 

this educational prot ess, the Jews were all uncon- 

sciously the burden-bearers for the whole of man- 


kind. Throug! 
seemed directly to intens 
racters, they showed tha 


pain and self-denial, in forms that 
ify and narrow their cha- 
t poetry and art are only 


1 ¢ 
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healthful when they are pursued, not as ends in 
themselves, but as means towards the spiritual 
elevation and regeneration of the individual and of 
the nation. The Jews thus solved a great historical 
problem. “It was apparently necessary that man- 
kind should be given full scope for unfettered 
development, that they should feel in all directions 
after God, if haply they might find Him, in order 
that the foundations of inductive philosophy might 
be laid, that the religious idea might run itself out 
through polytheistic channels for the development 
of art. Certainly Jewish monotheism remained in 
a state of congelation till the religious thought of 
antiquity had exhausted its own vitality, and had 
worked out every other problem of theodicy ; then, 
suddenly thawing, it poured over the world its ferti- 
lising streams. Jewish monotheism has thrilled 
through Gentiledom, and everywhere given birth to 
art, literature, and science. But, like an Alpine 
glacier, it hangs cold and barren above the flowery 
meadows which derive their beauty and their fiesh- 
ness from itself. In one of the Arctic expeditions 
an explorer kindled a fire by means of a prism of 
ice. Jewdom has been that prism, giving birth to 
warmth, but remaining cold itself.” * 

The monotheistic idea separates man from na- 
ture ; but it is only to bring him back to her again 
not as her slave, but as her master. 





The Hebrew | 


Scriptures are the standing witnesses of this fact ; | 


the poetic portions of them are nothing but the 
celebration of the reunion of man with nature 
through close and intimate recognition of the God 
of both. The author of the Book of Wisdom 
says of the Heathens, that for “admiration of the 
beauty of the world, they did not raise themselves 
to the idea of the Creator.” The Jews closed 
their eyes to the beauty of the world, that they 
might open them afresh upon the beauty of the 
Lord. Nature then bore her testimony in calm 
and storm, on the mountain or in the sea; but it 
vas a testimony of hints and glimpses that came 
only to the Jew in the intervals of his adoration of 
the One God, who had made it all. 

And as it was with nature, so it was also with 
men and heroic action. While the Jews are the 
race which have most thoroughly developed a 
historic sense—that is, a memory alive to the out- 
standing facts of their history and their essential 
significance ; yet they wrote no history as, in the 
modern sense, we regard history. It would seem, 
indeed, as though they were constantly putting 
forth efforts in this direction, and were as often 
hindered. Their writings were over and over 
scattered ; those which have been preserved are 
but fragments of a vast and more artistic whole. 
As God inspired their prophets, so he made Pro- 
vidence the selector of their annals. And doubt- 
less, too, there was a reason for this. We may 
find it not so far away. The Jews were not above 
the common tendency to merge history into epic. 
Eut the divine purpose could not permit the 


*® Baring-Gould’s ‘‘ Heathenism and Mosaism,”’ p. 160. 





celebration of individual heroes, which, with a 
people like the Jews, would have only been a 
nature-worship under a new and far more insidious 
form. Isaac Taylor points out* very thoughtfully 
that it is “‘a circumstance full of meaning that, in 
these writings, all that we learn of the acts and of 
the personal qualities of the prominent persons of 
the national history, is found in the narrative and 
prosaic books, or portions of the books ; none of 
it appears in the poetic books, or in those passages 
the style of which is figurative and impassioned, 
and which, as to its form, is metrical.” * 

And Isaac Taylor, as we believe, gives the true 
reason thus: ‘‘ What, then, is the import of these 
facts, which have no parallels in the national 
poetry of other countries? It is this, that when- 
ever the individual man comes forward in these 
writings, — whenever it is he who draws upon 
himself the eyes of his fellows, whether chief or 
prophet, he must do so, such as he is ; if his virtue, 
his wisdom, his valour, are to attract notice, so do 
his sins, his weaknesses, his falls in the moments 
of severest trial ; all these things make their appear- 
ance also, and proclaim the veraciousness of the 
record. . . The Hebrew poets—it is not one 
or two of them, but all of them in a long series— 
have abstained from those idealisings of humanity 
at large upon which the poets of other nations 
have chosen to expend their powers. How is it 
that they should have been thus abstinent—should 
thus have held off from ground which tempts 
every aspiring mind? We shall find no admissible 
answer to this question except this, that this 
series of writers followed, not the impulses of their 
individual genius, but each of them wrote as he 
was inspired from above. Nothing in any degree 
approaching to a worshipping of man—nothing of 
that sort which elsewhere has been so common— 
nothing which could have given a warrant to the 
unwise extravagancy of the saint-and-martyr worship 
of the Church in the third century, anywhere makes 
its appearance within the canonical Scriptures of 
the Old Testament. On the contrary—as well by 
solemn injunction as by their uniform example— 
the inspired writers, historians, prophets, poets, 
repeat the warning, as to the rendering of worship 
to man, or to any creature, ‘See thou do it not; 
worship God.’” 

Where the annals of other early peoples are 
most imaginative, absurd, and contradictory, as in 
the case of the sacred books of the Hindus, or the 
early history of Rome, Jewish history is most 
strictly prosaic and matter-of-fact, confining itself 
to such things as lists of genealogy. There is no 
invention, no attempt to make out a perfect or 
consistent story. ‘The teller seems to have re- 
garded himself as surrounded by many witnesses— 
as being, in fact, transcribing in the face of all 
Israel, and in the presence of God Himself. Truth, 
literal hard fact, is what was eamestly sought. 
And not otherwise is it even with the poets. The 








Spirit of the Hebrew Poetry,” pp. 61, 62. 
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constant reference of all the triumphs and victories 
of the nation, of all its glories and successes, to God, 
enabled them to treat their heroes with a freedom 
and truthfulness not to be found in the early 
literature of any other ancient nation. And thus 
beneath the cold level of religious observance and 
severely ordered social rule, there ran a stream of 
pure democracy. Had any man done mightily for 
the people ?—waxed valiant in fight, or turned the 
armies of the aliens? ‘Then was he a privileged 
servant of the Lord, just what the most insigni- 
ficant person amongst them might become, if he 
were but faithful. Nay, more. As characteristic- 
ally illustrating the manner in which the Jews by 


some influence, alien to their own tendencies, rose | 


above the tense prejudices that seemed so strong 
within them, just look fora moment at that most 
poetical of all the poetic books of the Bible save 
the Book of Job, the Book of Ruth. It is the 
pastoral of pastorals. It is the idyll of idylls. 
it rural simplicity and truth join hands with an 
almost epic grandeur. And yet it is proved to be 
a bald and faithful record by the simple fact that 
no Jew would or could have invented such a 
story, for as a story it runs against the grain of all | 
his proud instincts of race and separation. For | 
who is the heroine, and what is its scope? She | 
was a stranger and an alien—a humble handmaiden 
of Moab ; and the whole scope of the poem goes 
to witness this fact, that in the scheme of the 
great Providence, in which the Jew had such un- 
wavering faith, the Jewish nation could not be 
absolutely independent of those other peoples 
towards whom they were apt to feel only con- 
tempt. The poor Moabitish maiden who had 
followed Naomi, and would not part from her even 
to return to her own land and her own kin, became 
the ancestress of David, a link in the line of our 
Saviour’s descent. But no Jew could have 
imagined such a thing, and if, rising above the 
mists of his national vanity, he had done so, 
certainly the Jews, as a people, would not have 
received into their literature such a creation, had 
it been creation merely. But it is not such; it is 


pure history, and, as such, witnesses in the most | 


striking manner to the truth that, whilst the Jewish 
historians were full of their own dreams and 
imaginations, there was a force at work compelling 
them somehow to give such weight to the idea of 
spiritual equality before God as they were naturally 
but little prone to recognise. This is the source of 
the democratic element in the Jewish Scriptures 
which is constantly stirring the waters in what 
seems to be the sealed fountain of their nation- 
ality, and causing them almost forcibly to over- 
flow in a stream that faithfully reflects humanity 
itself. 

And thus in the Jewish literature the soul of man 
is valued only in the measure of its conscious rela- 
tion to the Divine Being, who raised up and cast 
down, in accordance with laws of righteousness, 
whose far-stretching filmy lines it was often most 
impossible for the weak human eye to follow to 


In 
| 
| 


| their limit. The very incompleteness—the very 
fragmentariness and brokenness which is observable 
in the form in the most poetical of their writings, 
is thus an evidence, on the one hand, of the ex- 
_istence of a faith so strong that it would not seek 
the aid of the imagination to eke out a perfectly 
coherent picture ; and an evidence, on the other 
hand, that no privileged sect or caste could so 
separate itself from the great whole as to erect a 
monument of its own pre-eminence in a perfectly 
fashioned literature. For it pertains to the essence 
of a popular literature that it should be of this 
character. Popular poetic literature—that is, litera- 
ture which carries with it the interest and the 
suffrage of all classes—has ever been characterized 
by brief, bold, and broken glances into the mys- 
terious ways of God, rather than by settled and 
formal eftorts at rounding the conception of them 
into a coherency that permitted elaborate and 
chosen symbolism. In this respect the Jewish 
poetry is pre-eminently popular. There is no at- 
tempt at artistic renderings of the idea of Providence 
—rather all is found to be imperfect, contradictory, 
inadequate, save when seen in God. ‘This con- 
fession stamps itself deeply on the most consciously 
poetic of the Jewish poetry—pre-eminently is it so 
in the Book of Job. ‘The problem there started is 
found insoluble, save by the aid of faith, Any 
attempt in that direction taken apart from this, is 
only futile, and an emblem of self-complacency. 
And in this perpetual modification and restriction 
which faith puts upon the free play of the imagina- 
tive faculties—which, when they come to be exer- 
cised in absolute freedom, can produce only what 
is individual, in one word, dedusions—lies the strength 
of the Hebrew literature ; whereas the attempt of 
the imagination to work independently of faith, 
even while dealing with questions of faith—which it 
cannot do, as is well seen, fcr example, in the case 
of a man like Byron—is the root at once of the 
non-abidingness and of the artistic perfection of 
our modern poetry. Its mark is that of isolation 
and mere self-expression. In many instances, too, 
the purely speculative, sceptical temper which yet 
cannot content itself without, by the very force of 
its negations, recovering for itself a broad ground 
of belief, is doing much mischief in our prose 
creative literature. But such was certainly not the 
case with the Hebrew poetry. It was the genuine 
utterance of the people’s heart, because it enshrined, 
in faithful though fragmentary fashion, Ged’s won- 
derful dealings with them from the first. It is 
history faithfully written ; records that are, above 
all, true by virtue of the inner significance being 
wholly and not partially seen. And yet the ele- 
ments of that significance do not admit of any 
rule of theoretic distribution, far less of perfect 
artistic expression, as we now conceive the word 
artistic. ‘To the Jew, nature and the life of man, 
looked at apart from God, were the most inexplica- 
ble of contradictions. And any attempt to penetrate 
their secret apart from a recognition of the charac- 
ter of the God who fashioned them, was to him 
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something worse than a blunder. More than of the 


poets of later times, may it be said of the poets of 
Palestine, that they were ever alive to that strangely 
fatal enigma that to the end pursues all existence 
—that inexplicable contradiction which rests on all 
human experience when viewed apart from the 
higher cravings after God in the soul itself—that 
terrible capacity of denial in nature and in human 
life to explain thensselves beyond a certain’ limited 
and rigid line. For no symbol can be used by the 
artist which has not a capacity for taking on a still 
deeper meaning than he will or can put into it. 
But the more determinately he aims at closing the 
sum of his meaning within the rhythmic compass 
of his symbol—in other words, the more conscious 
he is as an artist, and the more complete in them- 
selves the forms to which he attains—the less of 
real capacity will there rest in his production to 
slowly open up before the deeper meanings that, 
in later times, may well up, and put his work to 
the severest test of all by the attempt to pour 
themselves freely into it. No truth, no thought, 
has humanity yet attained, which does not find in 
these Jewish records a ready symbol into which it 
can pour itself. And the simple reason is that— 
in direct opposition to the self-will and pride of the 
people—God yet selected them especially for his 
witnesses ; so that the bare facts of their story, as 
carrying more clearly than that of any other people 
the light of God’s providential purpose, is nothing 
less than the poem of poems. 

Even where the Hebrew poets seem to touch later 
scientific fact, and to come into conflict with it, 
they are found on deeper thought only to embrace 
a wider circle of truth, and to be totally independ- 
ent of the test which had for a moment appeared 
final in relation to them. Through the mere pheno- 
mena they reach the verity—the poetic truth, which 
lies behind, and they so relate fact to emotion 
that the two are henceforth for ever inseparable. 
“ Thought has wedded fact” and transformed it, so 
that to the soul there can be no later truth, what- 
ever the intellect may fancy it has, in its independ- 
ent flights, most inalienably secured. The soul 





vindicates its own reading of the symbol, and the 
scientific sense is superseded. Its facts are simply 
as though they had never been known. Mr. Isaac 
Taylor’s remarks on the Astronomic Psalms are 
full of subtle truth, and are well worth being pon- 
dered when viewed in relation to this thought. He 
waites :— 

“ A magnificent image is that of the sun coming 
forth refreshed each morning anew from his pavi- 
lion, and rejoicing as a strong man to run a race! 
Frivolous is the superstition which supposes that 
an astronomic verity is couched in these figures, 
and that thus the warranty of inspiration is pledged 
to what is untrue in nature. Equally frivolous is the 
criticism which catches at this superstition, and on 
the ground of it labours to prove that the Bible 
takes part with the Ptolemaic theory and rejects 
the modern astronomy! Be it so that David’s own 
conception of the celestial system might be of the 
former sort, and that he would have marvelled at 
the latter; but, as an inspired writer, he no more 
affirms the Ptolemaic astronomy than he affirms 
that the sun—a giant—comes forth from a tent 
every morning.” * 

Thus we see that both as to nature and to man, 
and in all their aspects, the poetry of the Scriptures 
is essentially and first of all true—true in relation 
to the deepest laws of the constitution of man. 
Solemnly regardful were “these holy men of old 
of the sovereignty of truth—truth dogmatic or 
theological, truth ethical and truth historical. 
Utterly averse, therefore, were they—abhorrent, 
let us say, not merely as towards falsification, 

ut as towards fadrication, or any approach to- 
wards that commingling of the real with the 
ideal which might engender falseness, or might 
give rise to a dangerous confounding of the 
two. The Hebrew Scriptures, as compared with 
any other national literature, are pre-eminently— 
they are characteristically—they, and they alone, 
are throughout truthful in tone, style, and structure.” 
B. ORME, 








* “Spirit of Hebrew Poetry,” p. 35. 





THE LORD’S SUPPER. 


PAR 


\ E called the attention of our readers in a 

previous paper to one of the important 
questions suggested by the words of St. Paul relat- 
ing to the Lord’s Supper in the r1th chapter of his 
first Epistle to the Corinthians—the frequency with 
which that ordinance ought to be administered. 
No application, however, was then made of the 
subject considered to ourselves. We have still to 
make it; but, before doing so, there is another 
point suggested by the same passage, and of such 
urgent interest at the present time, that we are 
unwilling to omit it, We turn toit now. It is the 





T IL. 


| second of the two to which we must confine our- 
| selves in connection with this matter. ~ 

II. Zhe simplicity with which the ordinance was 
celebrated. How different from what it became in 
later times—from what it is often now! Nowhere, 
in the whole history of the Church, have we such 
a striking contrast as that existing between the 
| simplicity with which the Lord’s Supper was both 
| spoken of and celebrated in the Apostle’s days, and 
the language and ritual observances associated with 
it in after ages. 


ie 


Scarcely have we left the first and entered upon 
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the second century of the Christian era, before we 
begin to find ourselves, when in the presence of 
the sacrament of the Supper, in a different atmo- 
sphere from that breathed by us when studying it 
only in the light of the New Testament. The lan- 
guage of the fathers assumes an air of mysterious- 
ness and grandeur that finds no parallel in the 
simple and “touching words of institution employed 


by our Lord. The names applied to the rite are 


such as separate it not only from the course of 


common, but from all the other ordinances of reli- 
gious, life. A growing sanctity surrounds it; yet 
not the sanctity with which true Christian 
elevates and transfigures all things, but that rather 
which strives to widen a gulf between the secular 
and the sacred, between the human and the divine. 
Ceremonial observances, too, are multiplied ; the 
priest is more and more distinguished from the 
people ; the “tremendous mystery,” as Chrysostom 
calls it, of consecration belongs to him alone, and 
that not for the sake of order, but because he alone is 
fitted, by the very nature and privilege of his office, 
to bring about the mighty results that are involved 
in it; all that can impress the heart, all that can 
excite the imagination, is devised to — the 
administration wonderful and awful, till, by the 
time that two or three centuries have passed, it 
may be safely said that a mere spectator of the 
ordinance, uninformed what it was, would never 
have dreamt for a moment that what he saw was 
designed to be a representation and repetition of 
the simple scene which, his Bible told him, had 
been transacted in the upper chamber at Jerusalem 
on the night when the Lord was betrayed. Let us 
listen to the language of Chrysostom, describing in 
his “Treatise on the Priesthood” the celebration 
f the Sacrament. It will illustrate to us better 


than any general description the greatness of the | . ap ) peg: 
change that had come about, and will thus of itself | °° the walls hung, after the manner of the East, as on the 


deepen in our minds the admiration so justly due 
to the ordinance in its more primitive simplicity. 
He is speaking towards the close of the fourth 
century :— 

“For, when you see our Lord sacrificed and lying in open 
view ; when you see the priest standing i _ sacrifice, and 
repeating over it the prayer of consecration; when you see 
the communicants tinged and reddened, as it were, ey that 
precious blood; can you yet imagine yourself to stand upon 
earth, and to be amongst men? Or, will you not rather be, 
in a manner, caught up into heaven, and, forge tting r th at you 
are clothed with a body of flesh, conte empl: ite celestial things 
with a naked soul anda pure mind? O miracle of wonders ! 
O the goodness of God to men! He that sitteth with the 
Father, high over all, is at that time touched by the hands 
of men, and gives Himself to those who are wil ling to em- 
brace and receive Him; and this they all then pl ainly see by 
the eyes of faith. And now give me leave to ask, Do these 
look like things fit to be d lespised ? Or, are they such mean 
adminis trations, that any one shall think himself above them ? 
If it be possible to suppose this, I will, by another miracle, 
farther show you the excellence of this sacred performance. 

‘¢ Imagine, then, that you see Elias surrounded on all sides 
wiih a vast multitude, the sacrifice lying ready on the twelve 
stones, the people observing a pi ofound silence, an d the 
prophet alone offering up his prayers ; and, i immediately 
after, a flame of fire falling from heaven - 1 consuming the 

sacrifice. These things are, indeed, grand and wonderful. 

«But now turn away your eyes, and fix them on the con- 








faith | 


| should ? 


' celebrated in connection with a family or 





secration of our sacred mysteries, where you will not only 
see things wonderful, but things that surpass all admiration; 
for here the priest brings, not fire from heaven, but the Holy 


Spirit; and he offers a long supplication, not that a torch 
let down from above may consume the gifts lying in open 





view, but that grace, descending on the sacrifice, 
thereby inflame the souls of all that are present, and 
them brighter than silver purified in the fire. And is it pos- 


his senses, 
‘Or, are you 

this fire of 
by, were 


sible that any one, except indeed he be out of 
should despise this most tremendous mystery ? 
ignorant that the soul of man could never “beat 
the sacrifice, but would be entirely consumed 
it not mightily sustained by the grace of God ?” 

Such was the language of this eloquent father. 
It is unnecessary to say how much it 
what has been stated with regard to the not 








illustrates 


] . 
1CSS 


|rapid than extraordinary change that took place, 


at an early period of the Church’s ing in her 
administration of the Lord’s Supper. It may well 
be believed that had Chrysostom lived later he 
would have been more guarded i in his words ; but, 
as it is, he exhibits to us a marked step in that 
progress of decline that ere long substituted for 
the holy and solemn and consolatory Bones ince 
ap pointed | by the Lord in the most affecting moment 
of his life, and to be observed by all “ep people till 
He “come again,” the mummeries of the Greek 
celebration and of the Romish mass. 

But it may be asked, Can we return to the primi- 
tive mode of celebration, or is it desirable that we 
Both these questions must be answered 
The Lord’s Supper was then 
social 

graceful language of the Dean of 
when speaking of the Corinthian 


in the negative. 


meal. In the 
Westminster, 
Church :— * 





‘* We see the banquet spread in the late evening, after the 
sun had set behind the western ridge of the 7 ills of Achaia; 


we see the many torches bl azing as at Troas, to light up the 
darkness of the ‘ upper room,’ where, as was their wont, the 
Christian community sanemaied ; we see the couches laid 





night of the betrayal; we see the sacred loave ue repre- 
senting, in its compact unity, the harmony of | the whole 
society; we hear the blessing or thanks sgiving on the cup, 


responded to by the thunder of the joint ‘Amen ;’ we wit- 
ness the complete realization in outw Aa fon m of th ep tle’s 
and the 


words, suggested doubtless by the sight of the meal 
sacrament blende ed thus toget ther, ‘ Wheth er ye eat or drink, 
or whatsoever ye do, do all to the glory of Gc 
These meals became the Agafe o 
the early Christian Church, made out of the obla- 
tions that it was then customary for all Christians 
to offer. They were celebrated in close connection 
with the Sacrament, and their object, wl 
object came to be ¢ designed for them, a1 
were no longer the simple, almost 
expression of I 





> ey ee 
r love-feasts of 





unconscious, 
Christian affection, was that the 
brethren might be united to; gether in charity, and 
that both rich and poor might be profited, the 
by the exercise, the other by the 
liberality. At the same time it oug 
in mind that they were essentially sacred meals, 
and that for a long period they were held in 
churches, after churches had been provided. The 
whole arrangement was one marked by much 
beauty, and singularly accordant with not a few of 


* On the Cor. » P. 215. 
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the leading principles of the faith of Christ ; yet it 
was easily liable to abuse. Even, when not abused, 

it led to suspicions on the part of the heathen, and 
to the circulation of those wicked and ridiculous | 
calumnies against the Christians to which the early 
fathers of the Church have so often to reply. The 
Agape were at length forbidden by decrees of | 
councils in the fourth and following centuries, and | 
no notice of their having survived the seventh 

century appears to exist. 

Such being the case, it will probably be felt by 
all that any attempt to revive the Agape, and thus 
to return to strict apostolic practice in the adminis- 
tration of the Lord’s Supper, would be highly inex- 
pedient. We are not bound in every particular to 
follow apostolic precedent ; we depart from it in | 
many other particulars besides this. The Apostles | 
would themselves have urged that, not stric tly con- 
fining ourselves to the letter, we should the more 


earnestly endeavour to catch the spirit of what they | 
did. It is not, however, a thing of small moment | 
that we should bear clearly in mind the manner in | 


which the early Christians really observed the feast 
of which we speak. It helps to show us its true 
nature; it tells us that, if there be a danger of 
making it too common, there is also a danger of 
making it too mysterious; and it constitutes a 
strong unanswerable protest, peculiarly valuable to 
the members of the English Church, against that 
most dangerous dogmatic tendency of too many of 


her clergy, which leads them to object to the use | 


of the word “supper” at all in connection with the 
Sacrament. 


It is not desirable, then, to make any attempt to 


return to the primitive method of celebration ; nor | 


does it appear that either in England or Scotland, 
either in the Episcopal or Presbyterian Churches of 
our land, Christians have any reason to be dis- 
satisfied with their present sacramental ritual. The 
Presbyterian Churches may indeed well rejoice in 
the solemn and simple service that has been handed 
down to them by their tathers. If nowhere else, 
here at least their ritual is infinitely superior to that 
of the Church of England, not only more apostolic, 
but more sublime, more touching, more impressive, 
and more beautiful. No one who has taken part 
in or been present at the sacrament of the Supper 
in a Presbyterian church, if the services have been 
conducted with piety and taste, can ever forget the 
scene. No gorgeousness of ritual can for a moment 
be compared to it. It is the sublimity, the power, 
of the most sacred and touching thought ts left to 
utter themselves in their own divine s simplicity, and 
to go home directly to the soul. Yet something 
may be said of one or two of the accessories of the 
Scottish Communion Service, by attention to which 
it might still better fulfil its end, and make | a closer 
approach to the spirit of the passage we 
considering. 

First, as regards the week-day services by which 
it is generally accompanied, it might surely be well 
worth the while of the Presbyterian Churches in 
Scotland to consider whether they ought not to 
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| take decided steps to reduce their number. Not, 
| indeed, that this should be done apart from intro- 
| ducing’ at the same time a greater frequency of 
communion, As things are, where the Communion 
| is celebrated only once or twice a year, it would be 
| little short of a cruelty to abolish that part of the 
week-day services known as the fast-day, unless, 
what would certainl y be an improvement, days of 
humiliation and fasting were set apart at fixed 
seasons of the year totally independent of the 
Communion. The people have been accustomed 
|to fast-days ; for the most part they love and 
| honour them ; they are the reclaiming of at least a 
small portion of the world’s working time for the 
direct service of God; they certainly, upon the 
| whole, do good ; and, although they may help to 
| nourish some superstitious ideas of the Sacrament, 
even superstition may be too hastily displaced 
when no better influence is substituted for it. But 
taken in connection with a greater frequency of 
communion, with which the week-day services in 
their present extent are absolutely incompatible, it 
is well to consider what these services are, and 
what right they have to occupy the position that 
they hold. They certainly have no scriptural right. 
The idea of Fast-day and Saturday and Monday 
services before and after such communions as 
were celebrated at Corinth is not to be for an 
instant thought of; nor is there the shadow of a 
text in any part of the New Testament upon which 
they can be grounded. If they have no scriptural, 
| they have as little any historical right. When the 
ancient Church fasted before partaking of the Com- 
munion, it was a real, and not a nominal, fast that 
she observed ; and those who most eagerly defend 
the week-day services of which we speak would be 
the very first to denounce what they would stigma- 
tize as the superstitious feeling which led to that 
ancient fasting, and to mark in it one of the most 
decided steps in the downward progress of the 
Church. As to the more modern Church, again, 

these “ days” are of a date so comparatively recent, 

and are besides connected with events of so excep- 
tional a ch iaracter, that they have neither length of 
pedigree nor adaptation to present wants to appeal 
to on their own behalf. There is no mention of 
them in any of the authoritative documents of 
the Presbyterian Churches, the only allusion to 
that due preparation which they are intended 
to secure being in the following words of the 
Directory for the Public Worship of God, words 
‘that, with one — rather exclude them, 
‘ Where this cannot with convenience 
be frequently administered, it . requisite that public 
warning be given the Sabbath day before the 
administration thereo if; and that cither then, or on 
some day of the week, something concerning that 
ordinance, and the due preparation thereunto and 
participation thereof be taught; that by the dil 
gent use of all means sanctified of God to that end, 
both in public and private, all may come better 
prepared to that heavenly feast.” This was’ in 
| 1645. In a pamphlet, quoted in Erskine’s “ Dis- 
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sertation on Frequent Communicating,” and be- 


longing to the year 1641, reference is made to the 
“ public warning” of the preceding Sabbath and to 
the “doctrine of preparation to be taught the /ast 
day of the week, or at least towards the end of the 
week,” but to nothing more, as a part of the order 
and discipline of the Church of Scotland. Even 
in 1657, when a great change had been introduced 
into some Presbyterian congregations, the Sacra- 
ment rarely dispensed, crowds encouraged to 
assemble to it from all the neighbouring parishes 
when it did take place,. six and seven ministers— 
nay, “sometimes double that number ”—gathered 
together to assist, there still seems to have been 
no preaching on a Fast-day, but only on the Satur- 
day and Monday; and it is not until after the 
Revolution that traces are found of the observance 
of all these days. Nor is either their introduction, 
or the strong hold they then possessed on the 
minds of the people, difficult to account for. They 
came in the dark days of the Church of Scotland, 
when her children were compelled to worship in 
distant valleys or on lonely moors ; when her minis- 
ters were persecuted with a bitterness whose guilt 
was only equalled by its folly ; and when, as minis- 
ters and people met, when they did meet, in alarm 
and terror, the one, says Erskine, ‘knew not how 
often to preach,” and the other “had a boundless 
appetite to hear.” Such feelings were honourable 
to both ; but it will be felt by all that circumstances 
so peculiar supply no rule for our times. ‘“ The 
same expedients,” says Sir Henry Moncrieff, allud- 
ing to the frequent week-day meetings, and to the 
efforts of the Presbytery of Edinburgh in 1724 to 
diminish at least the number of sermons, “are not 
necessary in times of general quict and security. 
The Presbytery of Edinburgh might have safely 
gone farther than they did go in abridging the 
number of sermons ; and though they might have 
had to combat the prejudices, they would have 
certainly added greatly to the comfort of the 
people.” * 
late years a rapidly growing one in Scotland, and 
the week-day services have been greatly shortened 
in many parishes. It seems only further desirable 
that the reduction should be more general, and, 
above all, that it should not be mere reduction, 
but accompanied by that more frequent celebration 
of the Lord’s Supper which would then be easy, 
and for which the Church in her best days has so 
often expressed her longing. 

Secondly—the only other point we shall speak 
of in this connection—it would surely be another 
great improvement in the Presbyterian sacramental 
service if what are known as table addresses were 
abolished. These, we may say for the benefit of 
our English readers, are addresses delivered by the 
presiding minister at the communion-table, one 
before, another after, distributing the elements ; 
and as it is not uncommon, in the larger congrega- 
tions, to have the table five or six times filled by 
successive groups of communicants, it often happens 





* “ Life of Erskine,” p. 148. 


that, in addition to the preparatory sermon, the 
address, called “ Fencing the Tables,” the after 
address, and the evening sermon, there are ten or 
twelve such addresses, sometimes of considerable 
length, in the course of one Communion Sunday’s 
services. The arrangement has, again, no doubt 
its good side. But, upon the whole, it must be 
regarded as an evil, having no foundation in apos- 
tolic practice, and distracting the mind too much 
from the act of communion itself to the listening 
to men. No provision for anything of the kind 
exists either in the Directory for the Public Wor- 
ship of God or in any of the liturgies of the Re- 
formed Churches. 

Upon the two points now noted then, to say 
nothing of others, it would seem that there is room 
for improvement in the mode of conducting the 
Communion Service in our Presbyterian Churches. 
We cannot return to the form of communion 
exactly as it appears to have been observed in the 
Church at Corinth; nor, though we could, would 
it be desirable to do so. But the general spirit of 
the administration there may be separated from its 
form; and, if we have marred, by later arrange- 
ments, the simplicity of the ordinance, we might 
surely by efforts to restore that simplicity make an 
already beautiful service still more beautiful, and 
more rich in edification and comfort to the Church. 

It remains for us now to make a brief application 
to ourselves of the facts and considerations adduced 
in this and our preceding paper on the same subject. 

First, as to England, the course to be there pur- 
sued seems clear. We have seen that the Church of 
England has never lost the idea of weekly com- 
munion on the Lord’s Day. It was the idea of her 
Reformers. It is embodied in her Prayer-Book. 
It is a fundamental part of her arrangements for 
public worship. She has only, therefore, to endea- 
vour to give effect, as circumstances permit, to one 
of the ruling principles of her constitution. Let 
| her do so, and be content. But it is in a different 





The feeling thus expressed has been of light, it seems to us, that she ought to view tuc¢ 


| efforts of many of her clergy who, not content with 
| this, would fain introduce the practice of celebrat- 
ing the Communion every day. Given, indeed, a 
community that will partake daily, and nothing 
might be better adapted to the edification of the 
Church. But it is well known that no such com- 
munity exists among us; and it is impossible not 
to feel that the inevitable effect of introducing a 
daily celebration of the Sacrament would, ere long, 
be solitary communion by the minister, in other 
words, private mass by the priest. How far such 
a result even is expressly aimed at by not a few it 
may be difficult to say. But it is impossible not to 
feel that it is the logical consequence of such 
views as are entertained by no mean men as to the 
nature of the Sacrament. For, if it be true, as 
urged by a writer in “‘ Essays on Questions of the 
Day” (for 1866, p. 309), that “the earthly priest 
does on earth what Jesus does in heaven,” it is 
evident that to one most important aspect of the 





Communion the people are altogether unnecessary, 
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and that the more constantly the great propitiatory 
sacrifice is ‘‘ presented and pleaded before God by 
Christ’s representatives ”—z.¢., by the clergy—‘“‘ on 
earth,” the better. Views like these may well 
awaken the anxiety and alarm of all interested in 
saving us from a return to some of the most 
destructive errors of the Papal system; and it 
would be well that their logical connection with the 
desire for daily communion, or, if not with the 
desire for it, with what would at least be the cer- 
tain effect of it, should be carefully observed. The 
framers of the English Liturgy were thoroughly 
alive to this, and it was with a true perception of 
the dangerous consequences to which the daily, 
and because daily the soon solitary, communions 
of the Romish Church led, that they attached to 
the Communion Service those rubrics that still 
stand there as the monuments of their wisdom. 
“There shall be no celebration of the Lord’s 
Supper,” they say, “except there be a convenient 
number to communicate with the priest, according 
to his discretion ;’ and again, “If there be not 
above twenty persons in the parish of discretion 
to receive the Communion, yet there shall be no 
Communion, except four (or three at the least) 
communicate with the priest.” Probably there are 
no rubrics of her Prayer-Book that the members of 
the Church of England are at the present moment 
more interested in preserving than these. They 
were framed in order to guard against one of the 
most fatal corruptions of the Romish system ; and, 
whether needed at the time or not, the days may 
not be far distant when their full value will be felt. 
In the effort to restore weekly communion the 
English Church has, in the meanwhile at least, an 
ample field for her energies. All beyond that is as 
yet fraught with danger. 

Secondly, as to Scotland, it is to be feared that 
sven weekly communion would at this moment be 
out of the question. The members of the Presby- 
terian Churches are not prepared for it, do not 
desire it, and would complain of it as what they 
were unable either to understand or bear. But if 
such a thing be right in itself, if it be apostolic, and 
if it be sanctioned alike by the practice of the 
early Church and by the opinions of the best and 
ablest sons of the Church in every age, it is not too 
much to say that efforts ought to be made to draw 
gradually nearer to it. The difficulties in the way 
might at first be great, but they would disappear 
much more rapidly than many imagine, were the 
clergy first convinced of the propriety of endeavour- 
ing to overcome them, and next induced to teach 
their congregations on the point. The Scotch 
people are in a high degree teachable when minis- 
ters whom they respect are the teachers. Their 
prejudices may be strong when changes are intro- 
duced without explanation or the preparing of the 
way for them. It is creditable to them that it 
should be so. But there is certainly no unwilling- 
ness to listen to any proposal for promoting, in 
other ways than those to which they have been 
accustomed, their spiritual life. The ministers of 
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our Churches speak to ears open to hear, and hearts 
ready to receive, their words. Besides which, it 
ought ever to be remembered that, in questions of 
this kind, the thought of what is difficult or easy 
is not our main concern. The great question with 
us Ought ever to be what is right ; and the right is 
always in the long-run easier than the wrong, the 
true than the false, the perfect than the imperfect. 
The effects that might be expected to flow from 
that greater frequency and simplicity of communion 
which we advocate would be of the most important 
kind, and in every respect they would prove an 
unspeakable gain to Scottish religious life. It can 
hardly be denied that, however justly the sacra- 
ment of the Supper is regarded by many among us, 
it is associated in the minds of multitudes with a 
degree of unintelligent reverence which robs the 
ordinance of its power, and even prevents in not a 
few cases its being partaken of at all. Many of the 
Highland parishes present in this latter particular 
sO instructive and solemn a warning, that it is even 
difficult to conceive how the state of matters exist- 
ing in them should be allowed to continue, year 
after year, and generation after generation, without 
the most earnest efforts being made by the Church 
to produce sounder views upon a point so inti- 
mately connected with religious life ‘The spectacle 
of thousands keeping back from the table of com- 
munion, not in carelessness or profanity, but from 
the feelings of awe and terror with which they have 
come to regard it, while they gather in crowds to 
behold the mere celebration of the service, is one 
so utterly at variance with the command of the 
Redeemer, the proper nourishment of religion in 
the soul, and the general practice of the Church 
throughout all her history, and in all her branches, 
except the Roman, that it cannot be viewed without 
a most painful sense of the amount of error and 
superstition that must mark a Christianity so muti- 
lated and spoiled. But, even where this is not the 
case, it is only too obvious to every one that the 
rare celebration of the Sacrament tends to separate 
it in an unwarrantable degree from other Christian 
ordinances, and from the more common actings of 
Christian faith. It becomes too awiul, too ecstatic, 
too exceptional. It is too little regarded as an or- 
dinary, though most blessed, part of those means 
by which we are to be kept in the living remem- 
brance of Him communion with whom is Chris- 
tianity. It is too little used as an instrument for 
gaining frequent supplies of strength and comfort to 
enable us to discharge the duties and to meet the 
trials of our every-day lives. It comes to occupy 
a position by itself—a position having no analogy 
to that of any of the other means by which the life 
of faith is maintained, and paving the way for a 
conception of the meaning of “eating the body” 
and “drinking the blood” of Christ, which must 
not only be accepted, if accepted at all, in the 
blindness of an implicit faith, but which directs the 
thoughts to a mode of strengthening the soul that 
can have no answer from within. Besides all this, 
it ceases, as indeed it has ceased, to be a festival. 
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Not joy and hope, but gloom, despondency, and! 
fear accompany it. “For centuries,” says a recent 


eloquent writer, “it has been celebrated not only 


with awe, but with anguish. The most devout and 


saintly souls have thought that it became them 


to receive the symbols of their Saviour’s passion 
with bitter sorrow and humiliation. 
can be more natural. 


salvation—the nails, the crown of thorns, the thirst, | 
the intense desolation, the awful descent into the 
darkness of death. 


the remembrance 
to awaken ; and does He not ask us to forget the 
agony by which He reconciled us to God, in the 


And nothing | 
The service recalls the tor- 
ture, shame, and woe which Christ endured for our | 


But did not our Lord antici- | 
pate the distress, and the keen self-reproach which 
of his sufferings would be certain 


that more frequent communion would modify, and 
modify for the better, the whole tone of Scottish 
piety, and that it would deepen the interest taken 
in Scotland in the other ordinances of our faith. 
We are too hard and cold, too merely intellectual 
and dogmatic, too prone to think of what distin- 
guishes. us from others, instead of what makes us 
| feel that we are one with them. We want gentle- 
| ness and softness of Christian character, liveliness 
| of emotion, delicacy of feeling, that saintliness of 
piety, which cannot be obtained by merely storing 
the mind with religious truth, but must be sought 
in communion with Christ Himself. Our services, 
too, need more of the element of worship in them, 
and ev ery day they will need it more, for the intel- 
lect of the pew is steadily advancing to an e juality 


joy of reconciliation? What else is the meaning of | with the intellect of the pulpit, and the mere teach- 


the cup? 


which was ‘shed for the remission of sins.’ If | 
He had meant us to ‘afflict our souls’ at the | 


Supper, He would surely have given us the ‘ bitter | 


herbs’ of the Old Passover. But it is a festival to | 
which He invites us, and with pathetic anxiety that 
the strong tide of ‘joy for pardoned guilt’ should 
rise in our hearts like a flood, and prevent us from 
yielding to the natural impulse which leads us to 
‘mourn that we pierced the Lord,’ He gives us 
wine.”* All this, however, is forgotten, and the | 
most expressive ordinance of the Christian faith, 
shadowed with a darkness certainly not derived 


from Scripture, sheds a darkness over our Christian 
— ; that Scripture uniformly endeavours to po 
No doubt there is a dread in many pious minds 
that frequent and simple communion may diminish | 
the solemnity of the ordinance, and the reverence | 


with which it ought to be regarded. Yet, if they 
reflect for a moment, they will see how utterly | 
groundless is such a fear. 
divine, true reverence will be increased the more 
the benefits of it are felt, and the more it is allowed 
to work in the way provided by wisdom higher 
than that of man. All the other ordinances of God 
-are solemn; all are to be approached with rever- 
ence. Shall we try to make them more solemn, or 
to increase our reverence for them, by observing 
them only at distant intervals? Surely it is not by 
rarity of prayer, or meditation, or reading the Scrip- 
tures, that we learn to value their importance, but 
rather by the opposite. 
questionably be the case with the sacrament of the 
Supper. ‘True reverence will only become greater 
as we make more frequent use of it. 
kind of reverence is unworthy of the name. 

It is not only, however, in these respects, im- 
portant as they are, that we should anticipate 
valuable results from the more frequent celebration | 
in Scotland of the Sacrament of which we speak. 

The results to be looked for would have an in- 
fluence reaching still more widely. It seems to us 


* Rev. Rs W. Dale, “ 





Essay in Ecclesia,’’ p. 389. 


3y his own appointment, the very sym- 
bol of all earthly gladness stands for the ‘Blood | 


If the ordinance be | 


The same thing will un- | 


Any other | 


ing of the latter must fail to be an attraction to the 
sanctuary when men feel that they are not taught. 
In all respects we can hardly doubt that a greater 
frequency and simplicity in the administration of 
the Lord’s Supper would be an influence of the 
| most beneficial kind. It would be little less than 
a new revelation to us. It would lower the human, 
and exalt the divine, in our religious worship. It 
| would soften us, sweeten us, unite us to our 
brethren in Christ. It would make us more dis- 
| ciples of Jesus, and less partisans of our respective 
Churches ; and if “ this be hardly a new revela- 
tion, it is at least life from the dead. 

One word more “a a we close. It may be said 
| that the evils of which we have spoken, as con- 
| nected with the mode in which the Communion is 
| 


| 


administered among us, are earnestly and power- 
fully warned against from almost every Scottish 
pulpit. We aclons that it is so, but we cannot 
Horget that the teaching of words is as nothing 
compared with the silent and constant teaching of 
the system, whatever it be, under which we live. 
| We may protest with all energy against any evil 
that we see ; but, if that evil be at all traceable to 
the neglect of positive institutions, the true remedy 
is that, instead of protesting, the institutions be 
introduced. They teach far more powerfully than 
we can, They form and mould us with a gentle 
pressure when the voice of the teacher is either 
unheeded or unheard. They compass us at every 
moment, and train us at every step we take. 

Might it not be well, then, for us to seek more 
earnestly than we do after the blessings that have 
«been spoken of? Might it not be well for us to 
| increase gradually the number of times that the table 
of the Lord is spread, and to diminish gradually the 
| accessories that have gathered around it like a hard 

husk around a soft and sweet kernel? Apart from 
| all the individual strength and comfort that the true 
_communicant derives from partaking of the sacra- 
| ment of the Supper, and which we » have thought it 
unnecessary to notice, it appears to us that by this 
| single step we should do much at once to deepen 
| and refine the spirit of religion in the land. 
WILLIAM MILLIGAN. 





























